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F Grees at our Court at St James's the 2. birteenth Day of December 1743, in the Seventeenth Year of 
ur Reign, 


By His Majeflys Command, 


„ 4 FLRET. 
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MODERN HISTORY: 
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ALL NATIONS. 


Deſcribing their reſpective 


SITUATIONS, PERSONS, HABITS, 
AND BUILDINGS; 


MANNERS, LAWS AND CUSTOMS, RELIGION, 
AND POLICY; 


Arts and Sciences, Trades, Manufactures and 
Husbandry ; 


PLANTS, ANIMALS, AND MINERALS. 
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7 HE * ſtate of 8 Sileſia, —# 


Chap! I. Tre reats * the — and adit i the 
air, mountains, and rivers of Bobemia. Pag. 1 
Chap. II. Contains a deſcription of the provinces and 
- © chief towns of Bobemia. "> ID. 
Chap. HI: Contains an account of the perſons and habits 
of tha Bohemians ; their genius and temper, build- 
ings, way of travelling, nature of the ſoil, plants, 
animals, minerals, trade, and manufattures. p. 2 
Chap. IV. Contains an abſtrat# of the ancient a { mo- 
"dw hiſtory of Bohemia; the ſucceſſion of their Prin- 
ces, and conſtitution of the government. © 3. 
Chap V. Treats of the PETE a hi the 
Bohemians. Ins | 7 


The eder fate ef Huey 


Chap. I. Treats * the name,  fituation, and ad 15 
this ki 3 and of the air, lakes, vers, and 
mountais p. 10 

| Chap. II. 5 9 — 
mines of Hungary. 

Chap. III. Treats of the genius and temper, . 
and habits of the Hung arians; f their 2 8 2 

travelling, and noble bridges. * 


Cup. IV. Treats/of the nature luce th 
aL 


ſoil; of their hſbandry, cattle, 
N — Gag. d. their manufattures. * 
| Contains an abſtratt of the ene of er her 
Q CO and of their ancient and mudern 
and treats of the conſtitution of the "af. <A 
and of the forces and revenues of the kingdom. p. 14 
C hap. VI. Treats of the language, be ng, and reli- 
bh. . us P. 17 
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The preſent ſtate of Tranfilyania, 


Nee 


Cha L T1 wits of the name, de ins extent of 


ranfiluania ; and of the ar, rings, rivers, and 


mt P. 19 
Chap: II. Treats of the provinces and chief towns” in 
FTranſilvania. 724 


Chap. III. Treats of the nature the ſoil, corn, fruits, 
* cattle, trade and 2 of * 
ſilvanians; and of their habits and cuſtoms. p. 

Chap. IV. . Contains" an abftraft of the ancient 2 
modern hiſtory of the — and the pre- 
ſent ſtate of religion _ — * P. 21 


Tbe 8 ſtate of he froncer ir of”. 
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Chap 1 Treats of thi provinces of Selavenia. . 9 


Chap. II. Treats of che province of Servia. P. 23 
II. 7 — of the Province of. Croatia. P. 24. 


| a The preſent tate of the German Empire. 


Chap. I. Treats of the name, eie extent, climate, 


ſeas, and river's 0 cr oY 2 
vol. * N85 
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II. Treats of the ebe genius, and temper of 8 


2 z of their vices and virtues ; diet, 
ts and diverſions. p. #4 
Treats of their language, learning, univ S 


wo arts, and ſciences. P. 28 | 
Chap. IV. Contains an abſtrat of thei ancient and 
modern biftory of Germany, - with Eng of 
its Emperors. | { 
Chap. V. Treats of the power o ' the Emperor , of 755 N 7 
' eleffion and coranation ; of t of the Hm, | Y 
25 Electors; and of the general diet. 


P. 5 1 
cg VI. Treats of the courts of Juffice, and laws 7 9 


2 
Chap. VII Pas of the modern religion and * | 
baftical government of Germany 


Chap. VIII. TFeats of Jo 5 La dee of 2 
_ and >a in SO by Imperial cities 
cop n 4 eee the. Grade of 
ria, with tbe e included in it. 56 
Styria and Cille 5 3 p. 58 
Carinthia. 4 P. 59, 
Cumi and Windenarch. 2 "hid; 
I n 
Chap XP ee ow. 6. 
Chap Nl. Tet fe o. p: „ 
8 | 6A; 14 ©, Saxony. . e +, pd 
Chap. XII. n me of Saxony in * 7. 7 
Chap. XIII. Treats of the Circle * woo 73 
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Suabia. 


Chap. XVI. Treats of the circle of Suabia ,or Suevia; 
and berein of the duchy of Wirtemburg, the mar- 

qui ſale of Baden, the Imperial cities of Anpſhurg, 

Ulm, &c. | - ; P. 99 
Upper Rhine. x 


Chap. XVII. Treats of the Circle 
comprehending the landgfavates of Heſſe, Weteravia, 
Alſatia, and the dutchy of Lorrain. p. 104 


Lower Rhine. 


Chap. XVIII. Treats of the Circle of the Lower 
Rhine ; in which is comprebended the Palatinate 
of the Rhine, and the archbiſhopricks of Ments, 
Triers, and Cologn. P. 111 


Weſtphalia. 


Chap. XIX. Treats of the Citcle of Weſtphalia ; 
" comprehending the duchy Ml Weſtphalia, the biſhop- 
ricks of Liege, Munſter, aderborn, and Ofnabrug, 
the duchies of Juliers, Cleves, and Berg; the prin- 
cipality of Minden; the counties of Marck, Ravens- 
urg, Lippe, Schawenburg, Hoye, Diepbolt, Olden- 
Burg, Delmenhorſt, Embden, Benthem, Tecklenburg, 
Pyrmont, Lingen, and Steinfort, Corbey- Abbey ; and 
the Imperial towns of Aix la Chapelle, Dortmond, 
 &c; | | p. 122 


The preſent ſtate of the Netherlands, 


Chap. I. Treats of the Netherlands in general, and ſhews 
Horw the ſeven United Provinces came 10 be ſeparated 


from the other ten, ſo a atin Rate. p. 135 
Chap: II. Treats of the ſituation and extent of the U- 


| wited Provinces of the Netherlands; of their ſeas, 
_ harbours, lakes, rivers, dikes, and canals; and of 
the air, winds, ſeaſons, and diſeaſes. p. 142 
Chap. III. Contains à deſcription of the particular 
provinces, and of their chief towns, with their pub- 
lick and private buildings and furniture. p. 145 
Chap. IV. Treats of the perſons and habits, the geni- 
us and temper of the Dutch; of their vices and 
virtues, and of their diet, entertainments, divenſi- 
ons, roads, carriages, and way of travelling. p. 156 
Chap. V. Treats of the government of the United 
ovinces. pP. 160 
Chap. VI. Contains tbe modern hiſtory of tbe United Pro- 
vinces, from the year 1609, when a truce Was conclu- 

© ded with Spain, io the preſent lime; with a 1 0 - 
count of the Princes of Orange their Staatholders. 

| 1 P. 170 

Chap. VII. Contains an account of the nature of the 
ſoil, and produce of the country, viz. their plants 
and animals. I 4 p. 204 
Chap. VIII. Treats of their great fiſheries. p. 205 
Chap. IX. Treats, of the Dutch —_—_— p. 208 


* X. Treats of the foreign trade of the United 
Chap. XI. Treats of their revenues, taxes, ordinary and 


extraordinary, and of their forces by ſea and land; 
as alſo of their coin, weights, and meaſures. p. 213 
Chap. XII. Treats of their lan learning, univer- 
fities, and of their liberal and mechanic arts. p. 218 
Chap. XIII. Treats of the religion. of the inbabitants 
. of the United Provinces, and of their marriages 
and funerals... N bh ond. By: B29 


The preſent ſtate of the Auſtrian and French Ne- 
OS therlands, .Þ 


Chap. I. Treats of the ſituation and extent of the 


e Upper Rhine, 


CONTENTS. 


Auſtrian and French Netherlands, containing thoſe 
ten provinces, the remainder of the ſeventeen which 
Were not included in the union of Utrecht, deſcrib. 
ing their ſeas, harbours, rivers, canals, air, and 
climate. | 222 
Chap. II. Contains a deſcription of the particular pro- 
vintes, and of their chief towns. p. 223 
Chap. III. Treats of the manufactures, trade and na- 
vigation of the Auſtrian Netheflands. P. 236 
Chap. IV. Treats of the religion, government, forces, 
and revenues of the Auſtrian Netherlands. p. 238 


The preſent ſtate of Switzerland. 


Chap. I. Treats of the fituation and extent of Switzer- 
land, of the air and climate; and of its mountains, 
rivers, lakes, ſprings, and woods. P. 249 

Chap. II. Treats of the nature and produce of the 
ſoil, and of their plants and animals. p. 250 

Chap: III. Treats of the reſpectiue provinces, or can- 
tons; and of their chief towns and buildings, pub- 

lick and private. . 0 ibid. 

Chap. IV. Treats of the perſons, habits, genius, and 

_ Femper of the Swilzers. p. 254 

Chap. V. Contains an abſtratt of the ancient and mo- 
dern hiſtory of Switzerland. p. 256 

Chap. VI. Treats of the governmeut of the Switzers, 

| | p. 258 

Chap. VII. Treats of their revenues and forces. 263 

Chap. VIII. Treats of their trade and manufactures. 


P. 266 
Chap. IX. Treats of the religion of the Switzers. 
E 267 
Chap. X. Treats of the Mies of the Sewers. p. 268 
Chap. XI. Treats of the intereſt of Swilterland. 214 


The preſent ſtate of Italy. 


Chap. I. Treats of the fituation and extent of Ttaly 
of the air, feas, lakes, ſprings, mountains, = 
woads; and contains ſome- general remarks on the 
modern inhabitants. © Eds 44-4 fo B77 
Chap. II. Shews the ſeveral diviſions and fubdivi 

of Italy," and treats particularly of Savoy. p. 279 


Piedmont. 


Chap. III. Contains a deſcription of Piedmont. p. 280 
Chap. IV. Treats of the counties of Nice, Tende, &c. 


| | | P. 28 
Chap. V. Treats of the duchy of Montferrat, Ke. 


| ren | . 
Chap. VI. Contains an atftraf# of the biſtory of 
Savoy and Piedmont, with an account of bis Sardini- 


an Majeſty's family, revenues, forces, titles, inte- 


rel, and pretenfious. P. 284 
$ 0 Genoa. 
Chap. VII. Treats of the territories and coaſt of Ge- 
naa, the ancient Liguria. P. 287 
| Milan. | 
Chap. VIII. Contains @ deſcription of the ducky of 
Mu. 05 a 9. 292 
Chap. IX. Contains a deſcription of the duchy of 
Mantua, 1 3; 8 P. 298 
* Modena. 


Chap. X. Contains a deſcription of the duchies of * 


na, Mirandola, Reggio, aun de- 
pendant on Modena. 5 296 
| Parma. | — ibid. 


Tuſcany. | 


Chap. XI. Contaits a deſeription of the duchy þ Tuſ- 
cany, or Florence, ond the republick of Lucca. p. 299 


Venice. 


Chap. XII. Treats of the fituation and extent of the 
territories of the republick of Venice in Italy ; of the 
air and climate, ſeas, rivers, ſoil and produce, 307 
Chap. XIII. Contains a 4 of the province and 
chief towns ſubjet to the Venetians in Italy. 308 
Chap. XIV. T! — of the Venetian dominions in Nria, 
Morlachia, and Dalmatia. 317 
Chap. XV. Treats of the Venetian government. 319 
Chap. XVI. Treats of their revenues, forces, views and 
intereſis; with ſome account of their trade and manu- 
JO 


The Pope's Deeinjons, 


Chap: XVIE Treats of the — and extent of the 


Pope s dominions, particularly of the Campania of 
Rome, and the 


Lend! in that province. p. 324 
Chap. XVIII. Contains an Airas of the TIRE 
ancient Rome. 

Chap. XIX. Contains an abtraF of the Moog bf 
os Popes of Rome, with a chronological table of 
their reſpective reigns. vi. 34 
Chap. XX. Contains an account of the ceremonies 

Ke * at the death of the Pope, and the election of 
bis fucceſſor. P. 361 
Chap. XXI. Treats of the Pope's ecclfuftcal power 
and government,” P. 36 
Chap. XXII. Contains an enquity Ito the princt 
1 wherein the church of Ronde differs arr of 
church of England. . 364. 
XXIII. Treats of the court of Rome, and the 
. . Pope's temporal government. p. 365 
Chap. XXIV. Contains a deſcription of the reſt if 
the towns, and remarkable places in the Campania 
of Rome, and the other towns and provinces of the 
ope*s dominions; | P. 366 


1 he Kingdom of Naples 
ap. XXV. Treats of the ſituation * extent of i the 


* f Naples, the air, ſeas, ports, lakes, 


rivers, mountains, and enquires into the genius and 


is divided into. p. 381 


Chap. XXVI. Treats of the firſt grand drojfion the 
To erra di Lavoro, with the ſubdiviſion or provinces 


comprehended in it, and their reſpective chief towns ; 
of 8 the capital f 


0 „ 382 ; 
Chap. XXVII. Contains an abſtract of the ancient 


and particularly of tbe. city 
tbe kingdom. 


and modern hiſtory of Naples; with an account of 


their nobility and preſent cunſtitution; the produce 
of tbe ſoil, their trade, amar, — 5 


3 3 
Treats of the Tealian iſlands. , 6 


forces, and intere 
Chap. XXVIII. 


particularly of the iſland, of Sicily. 
The preſent ſtate of France. 


+ 


boundaries of this kingdom ; and of the air, ſeas, 
rivers, and mountains. P. 435 


P. 323 | 


principal cities and towns _ 


Chap. 


7 | 
My Chap. XXXVI. Treats of the finances, or revenues of. 


| Chap. 
Chap. 1. Treats of the name, F tuation, extent” and © 


CONTENTS 


Chap. II. Treatsof the perfots ard habits of FR 
French; of their genius and _ diet, exerciſes 
and diverjo erfions. 436 

Chap. III. Shews the ſeveral provinces, or general go. 
vernments the kingdom of France is divided into, and 
treats particularly 5 government of Paris. p. 439 

Chap. IV. Containſ an account of the principal places, 
in the iſle of France. P. 446 

Chap. V. Contains a deſcription of Picardy. * 451 

Chap. VI. Contains the deſcription of Champagne. p.483 

Chap. VII. Contains a deſcription of the duchy o 
Burgundy. p. 456 

Chap. VIII. Contains a deſcription of Franche Cord 
or the county of Burgundy. p. 458 

Chap. IX. Contains a deſcription of Daupbinb. p. 460 

Chap. X. Contains a deſcription of Provence. p. 463 


Chap. XI. Contains a deſeription of the Province of Lan- 
Fuedor „ olim Occivania, ſeu V Re- 


gio. . 469 
Chap. XII. Treats of the province, or general go- 
vernment of Foix. p. 477 


Chap. XIII. Treats of the province, or general go- 


vernment of Rouſſillon. p. 477 
Chap. XIV. Treats of the province, or general go- 
vernment of Navarre and Berne. P. 478 


Chap. XV. Treats of the province, or general go- 
vernment of | Guienne and Gaſcom. p. 478 
Chap. XVI. Treats of the province, or general go- 
vernment of Santonge and Aungoumois. p. 483 
Chap. XVII. Treats 9 the province, or government 
ef Aumis, © ibid. 
Chap. XVIII. Contains a deſcription of the Hee 
or general government of Poitou. 485 
Chap. XIX. Contains a deſeription of the 45 go- 
vernment, or province 25 Bretagne, or Britany. p. 486 
Chap. XX. Contains a 9 of the province, 
or general poverniment of Pi. 490 
Chap. XXI. 7 a e of the govern- 
ment of Havre de Grace. P. 494 
Chap. XXII. Treats of the general government "a 
Maine and Perche. 


| P. 4 
Chap. XXIII. Contains a deſeription of the —— 
government of Orleans. 


Chap. XXIV. Contains a deſcription of the 2 
government of Niver noi, p. 499 
Chap. XXV. Contains a deſcription of the general 
government of Bourbonois. P. 500 


Chap. XXVI. Treals of the. general government of 
- the Lionois. 


p. 501 

Chap. XXVII. Contains a deſcription of the 75507 
government of Auverg P. 5 

Chap. XXVIII. Contains a deſcription of the general 


government of Limouſin. 


| Chap. XXIX. Contains a deſcription F 
temper of the natives; and the ſeveral Poon — 


government of Marche p. 504 
Chap. XXX. Contains a deſcription of the general go- 
verument of Berry. P. 505 
Cha XXXI. Treats of the general government + 
10 aine. : P. 5 
Chap. XXXII. Contains a deſcription of the general 
government of Anjou. | ibid. 
Chap. XXXIII. Cab a deſeription of the governs 
ment of Saumur. 5. 807 
XXXIV. Contains an abſtract of the ancient 
log of France; together with the modern hiſtory, 


ef that kingdom. P. 508 
Chap. XXXV. Treats of the doll Seu of 
rant. P. 643 


the crown ; and of the forces by ſea and land, As 
XXXVU. Treats of their religion, and the 
flefiahical ny ernment of France. p. 648 
ul XVIII I. Treats of the King's ſuceeſſion to 


I the 


GONTENTS 


the crown'; of bis minority and majority, titles, pre- 


rogalives, ornaments, arms, coronation, orders of 


b ood; and of the Princes of the blood, nobility, 
gentry and commonalty.. p. 651 
Chap. XXXIX. Contains a further account of their 
dies and diverſi ons. %. 55 05 3 


The preſeot ſtate of Spain. 


Chap. J. 7 reats of the fi tuation and extent of Spain, 
of it's name and original inhabitants ; of ibe air, 
the face of the country, mountains, rivers, Plants, 

animals and minerals. p. 669 

Chap. II. Treats of the perſons and habits of rhe Spa- 
niards; of their genius and ewpers diet, diverfions 

and way of travelling. + P. 672 

Chap, III, Shervs. the provinces Spain is divided into, 

and i N alſo & particular deſcription of New 

oy rid the capital, and other great towns, 
with their Palaces, churches, Sabie — 

ec. p. 67 

Chap. IV. Contains a deſtription. of the province of 
'Old,Caftile,,'and 4 the 1 cities and great 

toons uberein. p. 685 

Chap. V. 22 Aeſeription of the province of 
Leon, and of the chief towns therem. p. 687 

Chap. VI Contains a pate 0} the province if 
Gallicia. p. 688 

Chap. VII. 'Treats of ibe province of Aſturia, and 

the chief towns there. P. 689 

Chap. VIII. Treats of the province of Biſcay. p. 690 

Chap. 13; Treats-gf the province or kingdom of Na- 
varre. 7 p. 69 2 


Ch 255 5 Contains a alen hun of Aragon and is 


* 8 


05 15 "Contains 6 deferiplion of Berber 0 of * 


lonia, * of its aun, and chief towns 
therein: p. 69 4 
p. XII. Treats if the province or. inguom of Va- 
Ine, and of the chief towns cont Jertin. 698 
Chap. XIII. 7 reats of the province. of regu 
Chap. XIV. Treats of the province of ada 701 
Chap. XV. Treats of the province of Granada. 704 
Chap. XVI. Treats of the provinceof Murcia. p. 706 


Chap. XVII. Treats of thy — 2 P. 70% 
Chap. XVIII. Contains an abſtratt of the ancient 


and modern hiſtory of Spain. P. 708 
Chap. XIX. Treats of the civil government, prero- 
gatives and ſucceſſion of the crown, the King's titles 
and arms, great officers of State, nobility and 


P. 768 
Chap. XX. Treats of the frength, orces and 4 4 
venues of the kingdom of Spain; and of their coins, 
foreign trade and navigation. 


P. 772 
The prefent ſtate of Portugal. 


Chap. I. Treats of the fituation and extent of the 
kingdom of Portugal, of its name, original inbabi. 
Hants, air; mountains, wes and produce of 1 


cou. 

Chap. Il. 7; reatsof the perſons oy habits of * - 
 Pugueſe ; their; genius and temper, diet, diver/ions 
and way of travelling, | 775 | 

Chap. III. 'Shewws the ſeveral provinces Portugel fs 
divided into; containing a particular deſcription of 
that of Eftremadura, of Liſbon the capital, and 
other great towns in it and of their palaces, E 2 
es, publick buildings, Kc. 

* * IV. Contains a res ef the province 4 

1 Berta. ... - 15 

Chap. V. 'Contains a de tin v abe N 
" Eatreminbo Duero. "TP 4 pr 78 / 

Chap. VI. Deſcribes the province of Malus Mont es. 

py 1 N 7 8 3 

Chap. VII. De cribes the province Altmteia. 8 

a VIII. — prom or tron 4 

garva. 


Chap. . Conan an and of th jury of or 
Tupal. 4 + SGP $\\ ? 

Chap: X. Treats.of the eee of f Portsgal, 
be prerogatives.' and ſucceſſion: of the erowny the 
K s filled, arms, revenues, and farcas. 806 

Chap. 'Xl; Treats of the religion an ettlefiaſtical go- 

vernment in Spain and Portugal z watef their uni- 

_ verfities, laws and language. \. © 1 808 

Chap. XII. Theats.of their Face ads and naviga> 
3 ſorts en 816 


Remarkable Places in the Anphitheitre of VER ONA, . 318. 


A The Alas in the middle. | Veſtal Virgins. 24x | L. The Rows of Ache built to ſupport 
B The Arena, or Area. G The middle — for "the Roman the Seats, &c. 
C The Dens of the wild beaſts. \ 7 Knights. M Canaculzym, or upper Gallery, whi- 
D TH Wall about the Arena 13 or 14 H The 8 51 the Common people, ther they ar prove @ and. refreſh 
foot high, called the Podium, be both Men and Women. . themſelves. . 
bind which was the firſt Row of I The Yeomitoria, or ſquare Doors- thro” N The Holes left in the "wall 0 Elen 
i: Beats. - which they 3 being 18 ina Mlaſts or Poles, to which were tie 
E The Sugge/tum Imperatoris, or the Im- row, to each E her * Sails and nnen to yy 
1100 throne. 1 ey - de Sun. ESA | 
BF The lone. n *t the Senators and * Sn ” 2 as th 
© Remarkable + Places in the Map of PUZZOLL, 5. Nr 1 - 779) 
| | WR ins 
1. The Grotto N 19. The Ruins of a Mole. 34 The Canto Camerelle. en 
2. The Tomb of VIC IL. 20. The Ruins of a Cirque, and the . he Mare Morto. «th: 


3. The. Tomb of Sanazarus, 
4. The Hill called Pa/ . 
A The Ruins of a Cirque. 
6. The Iſland Niſita. 
7. The End of the Grotto. 
8. The Grotto of the Dog. 
9. The Lake Agnano. ... © 
10. The Wood of Aſtroni. 
11. Solfatara. 3 
12. The Capuchins. 
13. The Temple of Diana. 
14. The Colliſeo, a'T : | 
I i The Temple of! Nzeruns. a 
The Palace of To 5 | 
7. St. James. (Gracomo) | | 33. The * 
18. 'The City of Puzzolu. of  Bields 
I | | N | 


of AGrRIPPIMA. 


Hoſpi ital Del Annoncia . 
21. The Ruins of = Cuſtom houſe. 
22. The Mount Gaurus. |.  - 
23. The Villa of Cicero. | 
24. The New t 
? £5: The Lake Locrino. n a | 
26. The Bath of St. Gzoner:.. , 
27. Bath and ſubterraneous Grotto's. 
28. The Ruins of a W and Tomb 44. 


| The Caſtle of Baya: 
| x. The Port of Baya. 
31. The Villa of Poway; P * lh 
g2- The Villa of 5 


e 


e Villa of M. -LovcvLLys, 8 
37. The Grotto Dragonara. 
38. The Ruins of the Cty” of Mien 
39. Procita Iſland, a 
40. Tichia Ilanxea. 
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Treats of the ſituation, and extent, and of the air, mountains, and rivers, of Bohemia. 


I T H Bohemia the provinces of Sile- 
ſia and Moravia being incorporated, 
they will be deſcribed together ; but 

| as to Luſatia, which was alſo for- 
merly reckoned a part of Bohemia, this having 

been transferred by the Emperor FERDINAND II, 
to the Elector of Saxony, will be treated of here- 
after, as part of that Elector's dominions. 
Bohemia is faid to have taken it's name from the 

Bemi, or Boiemi, the antient inhabitants thereof; 

who, according to TAI us, were deſcended from 

the Boii, a Gallick nation that retired into the 

Hyrcanian foreſt, which runs through this country, 

rather than ſubmit to the Roman yoke, 

The modern Bohemia, including Sileſia and Mo- 
ravia, is bounded by Saxony and Lufatia, on the 
north; by Poland and Hungary towards the eaſt ; 
by Bavaria and Auſtria towards the ſouth ; and by 
the palatinate of Bavaria and electorate of Saxony 
towards the weſt. Extending from forty-eight 
degrees odd minutes, to fifry two degrees odd mi- 
nutes, north latitude, and 1s near three hundred 
Engliſh miles from north to ſouth, and two hun- 
dred and fifty from eaſt to weſt. This being an 
inland country, remote from any ſea, the cold is 
more ſevere than in ſome other places of the ſame 
Jatitude ; and yet the air is not healthful, which 
may proceed in part from the woods and moun- 
tains which abound here, and check the winds in 
their courſe; and partly from their waters, which 
are very bad, and occaſion many diſtempers. The 
country is mountainous towards the ſouth and eaſt, 
but lies more open on the north and weſt: and 
there are alſo great mountains between Moravia 
and Bohemia. The rivers Elbe and Muldaw have 
their ſource in Bohemia Proper, and running north- 
ward, meet below Prague ; after which, the united 
{ſtream is called the Elbe, and continues it's courſe 
north-weſt, thro* Saxony, and waſhing the walls of 
Hamburgh, falls into the German ocean, little be- 
low Gluckſtat. The Oder alſo has it's riſe in the 
mountains on the ſouth of the province of Sileſia, 


and running northward, waſhes the ſhores of Po- 
land, Brandenburgh, and Pomerania, after which 


it falls into the Baltick. The Weiſel, or Viſtula, 

has it's ſource in the fame mountains, and running 

firſt to the eaſtward, paſſes by Cracow in Poland; 
VOI. WM. NMR. LI. 


then turning northward, waſhes the walls of War- CH AP. 
ſaw, and continuing it's courſe ſtill north, falls in- I. 
to the Baltick near Dantzick, The river Moraw, 1. 
riſes in the mountains which divide Sileſia from 
Moravia, and taking it's courſe to the ſouthward, 

runs quite through the province of Moravia, after 

which it falls into the Danube near Preſburgh, 

The river Teya, or Theyſa, runs from weſt to eaſt Teya. 
through the ſouth part of Moravia, and falls into 

the Moraw. The river Igla, alſo runs from weſt Igla. 
to eaſt, and falls into the Moraw. There are 


many other ſmall rivers in this country, which are 
deſcribed in the map of Bohemia. 


SHAPE. 1h 


Contains à deſcription of the provinces and chief 
towns of Bobemia. 


H E three grand diviſions of the kingdom of provinces. 
Bohemia are, 1. Bohemia Proper. 2. The 
Dutchy of Sileſia, And, 3. The Marquiſate of 
Moravia. 

Bohemia Proper is bounded by Luſatia on the Bohemia 
north; by Sileſia and Moravia towards the eaſt ; Proper. 
by Auſtria on the ſouth ; and by Miſnia and Bava- 
ria towards the weſt. A mountainous woody coun- 
try, antiently reckoned part of the Hyrcanian fo- 
reſt, but has not much of the appearance of a foreſt 
at preſent, the woods many of them having been 
converted into towns and villages ; of which tra- 
vellers relate, there are an incredible number here. 

The capital of this province, and of the whole 
kingdom, is the city of Prague; ſituate on the river Prague 
Muldaw, in fifty degrees north latitude ; and four- city. 
teen degrees odd minutes to the eaſtward of Lon- 
don ; about an hundred and forty miles north-weſt 

of Vienna, and ſeventy ſouth of Dreſden. Ir is an 
archbiſhoprick; and was the largeſt univerſity in 


Europe, if our writers have not miſtaken a figure, 


when they relate that it contained forty thouſand 
ſtudents in the time of their apoſtle JohN Huss, 
who attempted a reformation of the errors of the 
church of Rome, almoſt an hundred years before 
Luther. The city is one of the largeſt in this part of 
the world ; and compoſed of three rowns, viz. Old 

9 8 Prague, 
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Egra city. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF 


Prague, New Prague, and the Leſſer Prague. The north-eaſt of Prague, in fifty-one degrees odd mi- CH AP 

old town ſtands on the eaſt fide of the river Mul- nutes north latitude. It is an handſome large and II. 

daw, in which is the univerſity, being the moſt well fortified city, a Biſhop's ſee, and univerſity ; 

populous of the three. Here are alſo ſeveral mo- and governed by its own magiſtrates. 2, Croſſen, Croſſen. 

bes and a fine college of the Jeſuits. The the capital of a dutchy, ſituate upon the Oder, 

new town encompaſſes the former, and is divided near the confines of Brandenburgh; which was 

from it only by a moat. This is fortified, and has mortgaged ſeveral times, and at length. abſolutely 

a Citadel ; but is of too large an extent to ſuſtain transferred to the Electer of Brapdenbuagh, | 

a ſiege, unleſs it was garriſoned by an army. The now remains ſovereign of it. 3. Glogaw, the ca- Glogaw. 

lefſer town is divided from the other by the river pital of a dutchy of the ſame name; ſituate on the 

Muldaw, over which there lies a beautiful ſtone Oder, forty miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Croſſen. 

bridge; part of it is pleaſantly ſituated on a riſing 4. Lignitz, the capital alſo of a dutchy, to which Lignitz. 
round, where ſtands a magnificent caſtle and pa- it gives it's name; ſituate about thirty-ſix miles to 

5 of the Emperor's, formerly the reſidence of the weſtward of Breflaw. 5. Jagendorf, ſituate Jagendorf. 

the Bohemian Kings : here alſo ſtands the cathe- on the river Oppa, near the confines of Moravia : 


dral chufch dedicated to Sr Veit; and here are 


the houſes of the nobility, among which that of 


Count WA. 
Friedland, and General to the Emperor FERD I“ 
N AND II, is moſt admired. It is a very ſtately 


houſes, which were pulled down to make room 


the capital of a dutchy of the ſame nathe. T\T 


Ide marquifate of Moravia is bahded by Sile- Moravia 


ſouth: and by Bohemia on the weſt. The chief 


ALLENSTEYN, afterwards Duke of ſia on the north and eaſt: by Auſtria on the province. 


towns whereof are, 1, Olmutz, the capital of the. Olmutz 
ſtructure, built upon the ruins of above an hundred province, ſituate on the river Moravia, in the la- c. 


titude of forty-nine degrees forty minutes. A town 


for it, and furniſh materials. The gardens are of pretty good trade, and the only Biſhop's ſee in 


exceeding beautiful; and the aviary, the model 
whereof was taken from that of Prince DoR IA at 


Genoa. In the ſtables, which are very large, ſtands ' 
à marble 


illar between each horſe, and to every 
ſtanding there is a rack of ſteel, and a marble 


manger, and over it the picture of the horſe. 


which uſed it, as big as the life, with his name, 
Baſides theſe three quarters, there is a ſuburb called 
the Jews town, where great numbers of that people 
inhabit, who traffick chiefly in jewels and precious 


ſtones, particularly topazes, and ſuch other ſtones 


as are dug in the Bohemian mines. | 

Prague, according to Dr Brxown, is much lar- 
ger, and more populous than Florence, the ftreets 
longer; and the windows being of fine glaſs, make 
a far better appearance than the ragged paper win- 
dows of Florence. The Muldaw alſo is a nobler 
river than the Arno at Florence, and the bridge 
over it excceds all the four bridges on the Arno; 
but then the cathedral of Florence, built of black 
and white marble, the chapel of St Lawrence, 
and the great Duke's gallery and rarities, exceed any 
thing that 1s to be found at Prague. Upon the 


white hill, near Prague, was fought that memora- 


ble battle on the 8th of November, 1620, between 
the Emperor's forces, commanded by the Duke of 
Bavaria; and the Elector Palatine's troops, the 
head of the Proteſtant league, wherein the Elector's 
army being defcated, the Proteſtant intereſt in 
Germany ſuffered pretty much, and the Elector 


loſt both the kingdom of Bohemia and the Palati- 
nate. 2. Egra, a great town about four ſcore miles 


to the weſt ward of Prague; ſituate on the river 
Eger, taken notice of for a brackiſn fountain near 
it, which cures diſtempers of the eyes and ears by 
purging. 3. Koningratz, ſituate on the Elbe, 
fifty miles to the eaſtward of Prague: a Biſhop's 
ſee in the Archbiſhoprick of Prague. 4. Glatz, 
ſituate at the foot of the hills which divide Bohe- 


mia from Sileſia, the capital of a very rich diſtrict, 


Sileſia 


province. 


Breſlaw 
city. 


and about a hundred miles to the eaſtward of 
Prague. | 


” 


The province of Sileſia is bounded by Branden- 


burgh on the north: by Poland on the eaſt: by the 
mountains called Riſſenbergen, which ſeparate it 
from Moravia, towards the ſouth : and by Bohemia 
on the weſt. The chief Towns whereof are, 1. 
Breſlaw, the capital of Sileſia, and of a dutchy, to 
which it gives it's name; being ſituate on the river 


Oder, about an hundred and twenty miles to the 


the province. | | | 
tuate at the confluence of two ſmall rivers, about 


fifty miles to the northward of Vienna. 3. Iglaw, Iglaw. 


ſituate on a river of the ſame name, about forty- 


2. Brin, a well fortified town; fi- Brin. 


miles to the weſtward of Brin, near the mountains 


which ſeparate Moravia from Sileſia. 


ſtrong town, and lies on the road from Bohemia 
to Hungary. 


CHAP. III. 


Contains an account of the perſons and habits of the 
Bohemians ; their genius and temper, buildings, 
way of travelling, nature of the ſoil, plants, aui- 


mals, minerals, trade, and manufattures. 


A large 


1 perſons of the Bohemians, like nnr | 
neighbours the Germans, are rather of the ſon and 


largeſt : they are tall and corpulent, ſtrong, and of habits. 


a. hale complexion; and given to imitate every 
foreign faſhion, eſpecially thoſe of the French. 
This is the firſt country we come to from the eaſt- 
ward, where the people voluntarily quitted the 
Aſiatick habit of veſts and gowns, and cloathed 
themſelves in ſhort coats, breeches, and ſtockin 

as with us: the women too have left off their 
drawers and breeches, which the eaſtern ladies ne- 


ver go without; and conform themſelves generally 


to the French dreſs, except ſome few who live on 
the confines of Poland, and continue to cloath 
themſelves like that people. When I obſerved. 
that the Bohemians were the firſt people on this 
ſide Aſia, which conformed themſelves to our 
dreſs, I might indeed have excepted the Ruſſians z 
but as the Bohemians were the firſt that did it in 
point of time, and the Muſcovites only ſubmitted 
to the alteration, when they were compelled to. it 
by the late Czar, and poſlibly may return to the 
Aſiatick dreſs again, it may very well be ſaid, 
that the Bohemians were the firſt who voluntarily, 


changed the Aſiatick habit for ours. But to pro- Genius 
ceed to the genius and temper of the Bohemians: and tem- 
their gentlemen, and thoſe of quality, are ſaid to P“. 


be naturally brave, inclined to arms more than arts, 
and of an open eaſy converſation. Their boors, 
on the contrary, who are all in a ſtate of yaſſa- 


lage to the great men, are a brutiſh kind of peo- 
ple; and pretty much giving to thieving and pil- 


fering: and there are few writers but charge the 
whole nation with exceſs and intemperance in eat- 


ing 
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CHAP. ing and drinking. Credulity alſo is another foi- 
III. ble, which this people are remarkable for: you 
Gr net every where with ſtories of ſpectres and 


apparitions z there is not a mine in the country 


which is not haunted by one or more of theſe, if 
we may credit the inhabitants. 

The palaces of the grandees are many of them 
built after the Italian model; and the materials of 
them, as well as of their churches, and other pub- 
lick buildings, are uſually of ſtone; but the reſt 
of their houſes, both in city and country, are 
built with wood, and make but a mean appear- 
ance. Their way of travelling is not different 
from ours; coaches are in uſe here, tho' their 
roads are none of the beſt. The lower grounds 
are deep in winter, and the mountainous part of 
the country is inconvenient for wheel-carriages, 
which make the people chooſe the water where 
they have an opportunity of navigable rivers in 
ſummer. In winter their rivers are frequently 


Buildings. 


Carriages. 


frozen, and they make uſe of the ſledge or ſkates 


upon them, either for travelling or diverſion. 
The hills, which take up a great part of this 
country, are generally rocky and barren; but the 
Corn and valleys produce both corn and wine: not in ſo great 
wine. quantities however, as to export either; on the con- 
trary, they import wine and fruit from Hungary. 
The wines of Bohemia, tho' tolerably good, will 
not keep, but ſoon turn ſour, as they do in all other 
countries which lie ſo far to the northward; to 


Soil. 


make amends for which, as the ſoil | RE plenty 


of barley and hops, they make and export a great 
deal of ſtrong beer. Their ſoil alſo is proper for 
flax; and they have a coarſe ſort of wool, and 
make both linen and woollen cloth; but tranſport 
part of their wool and flax unwrought to other 
countries. A good ſort of ſaffron grows in great 
plenty here: and their foreſts abound with ſervice- 
able timber, as their 
herbs and roots: but their greateſt riches is in their 
mines of ſilver, copper, lead, tin, and iron. In their 
mountains alſo are found precious ſtones, particu- 
larly topazes, carbuncles, amethyſts, jaſper, ſap- 
Phires, &c. which are bought up by the Jews, 
and ſent abroad. There are at Guttenburg, about 


Mines. 


twelve miles from Prague, thirty mines of ſilver, 


or copper, which have been wrought theſe ſeven or 
eight hundred years; but an hundred weight of filver 


ore does not produce above an ounce of ſilver ; and 
an hundred weight of copper, eight or nine ounces. - 


Their tin mines are of vaſt advantage to them, 


this mineral being met with in ſcarce any other 


country but England; and was firſt diſcovered in 
Bohemia by one of our country- men. Sulphur 
and faltpetre alſo are found here, but they have 
ſo little common ſalt, that they are forced to 


import it. 
Cattle, As they have a great deal of good meadow and 
fout, Paſture ground, they abound in oxen, ſheep, and 
other cattle, eſpecially in horſes of a large ſize : 
they have alſo moſt other animals wild and tame 
which are found in Europe: particularly great 
numbers of deer and game in their foreſts; and 
the many rivers there are in this country ſupply 
them with fiſh and wild fowl. "0 Tx e 
Manufac- The manufactures of the country are linen and 
- 4g woollen: in which they are arrived at no great 


perfection; but make very good glaſs: and their 
manufactures of r, iron, and tin, are not 
contemptible; ſome of theſe they export, as they 
do their precious ſtones, woot, and ſtrong beer; 


but their foreign trade does not ſeem to be very 


conſiderable, 


but are ſubject only to their own Princes of 


rdens do with fruit-trees, 


CHAP. IV. 


Contains an abſtratt of the antient and modern hiſtory. 
of Bohemia, the ſucceſſion of their princes, and 
conſtitution of the government. . 


OHEMIA is frequently looked upon as Bohemia 

B part of Germany; but as it is one of the; 2 

mperor's hereditary countries, and excluded from law,; of the 
all thoſe privileges which the other circles and empire. 
electorates enjoy, (except that the imperial family, 
as Kings of Bohemia, have a voice in the election 
of a King of the Romans) I choſe to treat of it 
as a diſtinct principality: and in this chapter pro- 
ceed to give an account of the ſovereigns of this 


country from the earlieſt times down to the pre- 


ſent reign. There are alſo theſe further reaſons 
for treating of Bohemia as diſtinct from the em- 
pire, namely, that neither the acts of the Ger- 
man dyet, or the laws of the empire, are of any 
force here; nor are the Bohemians obliged to 
raiſe forces, or pay taxes for the ſupport and 
defence of the empire, as the other circles are, 
the 

houſe of Auſtria. Fd e 

The Scythians, 'tis generally held, were the The anti- 
firſt inhabitants of Bohemia; but the Boiemi or 8 — 
Boii, a Gallick nation, according to Tacirtvs, mia. 
retiring before the conquering Romans, after- 
wards fixed themſelves here; communicating their 
name to the country. It was firſt divided into 
ſeveral principalities, governed by their reſpec- 
tive Dukes, or Leaders, till Zz cxvs: the brother N 
of LE Hs, who founded the monarchy of Po- ger of the 
land about the ſixth century, obtained a kind of Bobemian 
ſovereignty of the whole, but was. ſtill ſtyled monarchy. 
Duke, or Great Duke, and the other Dukes con- 
tinued to govern their reſpective ſubjects, only ac- 
knowledging Zz Hvs for their Chief, or Cap- 
tain- General; for which *tis ſaid they had one great 
inducement, namely, that he and his brother 
LEckus firſt taught them huſbandry and ar- 
chitecture, the natives being generally ſhepherds 
before that time, and living in tents, or other 
movable tenements. 

The next Duke we meet with in the catalogue Cz acus; 
of the Bohemian ſovereigns, is CRacvs, faid to 
be the ſame alſo who governed Poland, and built 
the city of Cracow z but this Prince did not begin 
his reiga till the year 7500, which is upwards of an 
hundred years after the reign of ZEMHus; fo that 
there muſt have been ſeveral Princes of Bohemia 
during that ſpace, of whom their hiſtorians have 
not been able to give us ſo much as their names. 
After the death of CR acus, they relate, that his 
youngeſt daughter Li Buss a ſucceeded in the govern- Lia uss a: 
ment; but that the people not being ſatisfied with 
a female ruler, were about to depoſe her; where- 
upon ſhe pretended that heaven had directed her 
to let a horſe looſe, and the man at whoſe door he 
ſtopped, ſhould be her huſband and partner in tage 
government; and a horſe being turned out accord- 


ingly, ſtopped at the houſe. of PRIMISLAus, APs; 


ECHUS 


peaſant, who being married to LI Buss A, and 1 aus. 


ſucceeding her after her death, is reckoned the 
fourth of the Bohemian ſovereigns: but there ap- 

ring to be ſo much of fable mixt with the 
hiſtory of their antient Princes, I ſhall content my 
ſelf with giving their reſpective names, and the 
dates of their ſeveral reigns, till we arrive at times 
of greater certainty. Et 


N1MISLAUS, 
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* N1M15Lavs, the ſon of PRIMISLAus, ſuc- 
Wi, ceded his father, anno 676. | 
| MxArTHA, the ſon of NimisLAvs, began 
his reign anno 715. | 

Vocenivs, or Vor1Tivs, ſucceeded him, 
anno 735. 

ENCESLAUS ſucceeded Vocenivs, anno 

763. | 

CzERZONISLAUS ſucceeded his brother 
WENCESL AUS, anno 78 f. 

BEL am his fon ſucceeded him, anno 803. 


Borz1- Boxzivoivs, the fon of Ber am. ſucceeded his 
A father, anno 8 56, being the firſt of the Bohemian 


ſtian Princes who embraced Chriſtianity ; converted, as 

Prince, tis ſaid, by CYR1LLUs and Mr RHoOp ius in the 
year 894, which occaſioned an inſurrection in his 
dominions that was near proving fatal to him; but 
he at length reduced his rebellious ſubjects, and 
before his death he ſaw the Chriſtian religion pre- 
vail in moſt of the Bohemian provinces. 


SpITIOGNEVs, the ſon: of Borzivorvs, ſuc- 


ceeeded him, anno 904. 
ULADISLAus I, ſucceeded his father SpIT IG: 
N E Us, anno 906. | 
Bol ESsLAus having murdered his brother U- 
LADISLAUS, anno 938, ſucceeded him; perſe- 
cuted his Chriſtian ſubjects, and introduced Pa- 
ganiſm : whereupon the Emperor Or HO the 
Great, invaded his dominions ; and after a war of 


Autary to the Emperor, to do publick penances 
for his apoſtacy, and reſtore Chriſtianity in 
Bohemia. | 

BoLESLAus II, ſucceeded his father BoL Es- 
L Aus, anno 967. 

BoLESLAus III, ſucceeded his father BoL Es- 
L Au As II, anno 999. 

JaromiR, the ſon of BoLESLAus III, ſuc- 
ceeded his father, 1012. 

Ur Rc, the brother of BoLESLAus III, and 
uncle of JAR OM IR, raiſed a rebellion againſt his 
nephew, put out his eyes, and uſurped the throne, 
anno 1035. 

BRETISLAus, the ſon of ULKric, ſucceeded 
his father, anno 1037. 

_ Sp1T16SNEvUs, the ſon of BxETIisL avs, ſuc- 

ceeded him, 1055, he was the laſt of the Bohe- 
mian Dukes; for his brother ULAPDISL Aus, his 
ſucceſſor, was by the Emperor HENRY IV, cre- 
ated King of Bohemia at Mentz. 


Kings of BOHEMIA. 
ULap1s- 


mo ULaDisLAvs II, ſucceeded his brother Duke 


created SPITIGNEvUs II, anno 1061, and was created 
King by King of Bohemia, anno 1086. 


the Em. Conrape, the brother of ULavisLavs, 
. being appointed his ſucceſſor, came to the crown, 
anno 1092. 


BREZETISLAus, ſon of ULaDisLavus II, 
ſucceeded him, anno 1099. 


The Em- Borzrvoivs, the brother of BREZEKTISLAus, 
_ ap ſucceeded him anno 1100, by the appointment of 


their the Emperor HENRY IV, but againſt the conſent 
King. of the Bohemian Dukes, who twice dethroned 


him, and compelled him to retire into Ger- 


many. | | 
SUATOLPLOOK, or SUTAPULCUs, nephew 
to Borzivoivs, uſurped the throne, anno 1107 3 
being aſſiſted by the Bohemian Dukes, and with 
a ſum of money purchaſed the confirmation, or 
inveſtiture, of the Emperor. 
Or Ro ſucceeded Su aA TOLPLOOK, anno 1109 3 
but was depoſed for his incapacity to govern, 


3 fourteen years, compelled him to become tri- 


UrApisLAus II, brother to Boxzivorvs, CHAP: 


was elected in the room of Or Ho, anno 1111. 


SoB1ESLAUS, the brother of Ur AD ISL avs, "VE 
ſucceeded him, anno 1125. 


ULavpisLavs III, ſucceeded Sog 1ESL Aus, 
about the year 1133, by the appointment of the 


Emperor FRED ERICK Barbaroſſa, who made 


him vicegerent of the empire during his abſence in 
Italy: he commanded alſo the Emperor's armies ; 
and, as a reward of his merit, the Emperor gave 
him for his arms, azure, a lion argent, the preſent 

arms of Bohemia. | | 

SOBIESLAUS II, ſon to Sop1EsSLAUus I, ſuc- 
ceeded to the throne, anno 1174. 

FrxzDERICK, the ſon of ULapisLavs, ſuc- 
ceeded SoBIESLAUS II, anno 1178, by the ap- 
pointment of the Emperor, 

ConraDe II, ſucceeded FrxEDERICK his 
couſin, anno 1190, by the appointment of the Em- 
peror. | 
WeEencEesLAUus, brother to Cox RAD E, and 
ſon of SoB1EsLAvus, came to the throne, anno 
1192, by the Emperor's influence. 

BrxETISLAus or HENRY, biſhop of Prague, 
ſucceeded to the throne, anno 1193. 

ULapisLAvs IV, ſon to ULAPDISLAus III, 
ſucceeded to the crown, anno 1196; but reſigned 
to his brother PRIMISLAus, who aſcended the 
throne the ſame year, 1196, 

OTToCARvs, to the prejudice of his elder bro- 
ther WENCESLAUs, uſurped the throne, anno 
12313 but was killed in a battle with the Empe- 
ror RopOLYRHus. 

WENCESLAus II, ſucceeded his brother Or- 
TOCARUS the uſuper the ſame year 1231. 

OTTocarvs II, the ſon of WENOESLAus, 
ſometimes called Px1M1sLAvs III, ſucceeded his 
father, anno 1253. He was continually engaged in 
wars with the Emperor Ropol y RHus, and ſome- 
times with great ſucceſs ; inſomuch that *tis ſaid, 
he was maſter of all the countries from the Adri- 
atick to the Baltick; but was at length killed in a 
battle with the Emperor near Murkfelt. 

WNCESsLAus III, ſucceeded his father Or- 
roc ARus anno 1278, and was afterwards elected 
King of Poland. | | 

HEN RV Duke of Carinthia, brother-in-law to 
WNCESLAus III, was elected King by the Bo- 
hemian barons; but the Emperor depoſed him, 
and ſet up his ſon Roporen, who began his 
reign anno 1306, after whoſe death the Emperor 
advanced his ſon Joun of Luxemburgh to the 
throne of Bohemia, anno 1307. 

CHARLES Emperor of Germany, and ſon 
of Joan, ſucceeded to the Bohemian crown, anno 
1346. 

3 Aus V, his ſon, ſucceeded him, anno 
1378; and was afterwards elected Emperor. 

S1c61sMonD King of Hungary, afterwards 
Emperor of Germany, ſucceeded WENOESLAusS 
in the kingdom of Bohemia, anno 1418. It was 
in this reign that JohN Huss and JEROMu of 
Prague, endeavoured a reformation in the church, 
and were burnt at the ſtake for it; of which I ſhall 
give a further account under the head of religion. 

ALBERT Duke of Auſtria, (afterwards elected 
Emperor and King of Hungary) was appointed 
King of Bohemia by the Emperor SiG1smMonD, 
anno 1436; in which he was oppoſed by the 
Huſſites and the nobility of Bohemia, whom he 
reduced, and deprived of the privilege of electing 
their Kings, which they had in a great meaſure 
loſt before. | 


'ULAaDisLAUS 


BOHEMIA SIEESEA AN D MOR AVIA. 


IV. ceeded his father in the kingdom of Bohemia, 
i 1439, being then an infant of five years of age; 


after whoſe death 19 71 | oft 

GrorGEt PoDEBRACHE was elected King by 
the Bohemian Barons, anno 14713; but being a 
favourer of the Huſſites, a party was formed a- 
gainſt him, which occaſioned him a very tumul- 
tuous reign: after whoſe death, f 
- UrtavisLavs VI, was advanced to the throne, 
anno 1471; being ſucceeded by his ſonn 
'.. Lewis, who came to the crown, anno 1516; 
by the influence of the Emperor MAax1Mitian, 
and was afterwards elected King of Hungary. 
He was killed in a battle with the Turks, after 
whoſe death, _. ; YT 

FERDINAND I, Archduke of Auſtria, bro- 
ther to the Emperor CHARLES V, was elected 
King of Bohemia, anno 1526; and afterwards 
Emperor of Germany, in the year 1556, on 
the reſignation of CHARLES V, after whoſe 
death, 5 | 
 Maxim1t1an King of the Romans, was elect- 
ed King of Bohemia and Hungary, anno 1562 ; 
and Emperor of Germany, anno 1564, His to- 
lerating the Proteſtants made him ſometimes 
ſtyled the Lutheran Emperor, He was ſucceeded 
by his ſon, | 

Ropor en II, King of the Romans and of Hun- 
gary, elected King of Bohemia, anno 1575, and 
afterwards Emperor of Germany. In the year 
1609, during the reign of RopoLen, the Pro- 
teſtants of Germany formed a confederacy, called 
the Union, or Evangelical League, of which they 
choſe Fxeptrick IV, Elector Palatine for 
their head : with theſe the Proteſtants of Bohemia 
joined, under pretence of being oppreſſed by the 
Emperor, and called in his brother MaTTrias 
to their aſſiſtance, obliging the Emperor Ro- 
DOLPH, to reſign the crown of Bohemia to Mar- 
THIAS3 who was proclaimed and crowned King 
of Bohemia, anne 1611, and elected Emperor 
upon the death of RopoLPyn, anno 1612. 
The Emperor MaTTHi1 as, in the year 1616, 
declared his couſin FRRDINAND King of Bohe- 
mia, and cauſed him to be crowned and recog- 
nized by the ftates of that kingdom, with this 
reſtriction, that he ſhould not execute any re- 
gal act in the Emperor's life-time without his 
conſent. 1.10851 | 25 | 
The Emperor MaTTHIAs at this time kept 
his court at Vienna, and King FERDINAND at 
Gratz in Stiria, the adminiſtration. of the govern- 
ment of Bohemia being left to the privy-council 
of that kingdom, who were generally Roman 
Catholicks; and at the inſtigation of the Arch- 
biſhop of Prague, tis ſaid, very much diſcoun- 


tenanced and oppreſſed the Bohemian Proteſtants : 
An inſur- Whereupon the nobility of that perſuaſion aſſem- 
reftion of bled at Prague, in order to procure a redreſs of 


the Prote- 
ſtant Bohe- 


mian nobi- 


lity. 


their grievances, at the ſame time levying forces 
to ſupport their pretenſions. The government 
being apprehenſive. of an inſurrection, deputed 
ſome of the- imperial minifters to the Proteſtant 
nobility to endeavour to pacify them; but hot 
words ariſing. in the aſſembly, - the Proteſtants 
threw the Emperor's Chief Juſtice! out of the 
caſtle-window two ſtory high, and after him one 
of the Council of State, and a ſecretary of the 

mperor's; but when they were cool, and began 
to reflect on the raſhneſs of the action, they en- 
deavoured to excuſe the fact to the Emperor; con- 
Aung 8 to make levies of horſe and foot, 


ny 


time of the late Emperor; and the im 


of Prague by their own authority; at which ths 
Emperor being further exaſperated; both ſides 
ſoon after took the field, towns were taken, and 
ſeveral ſkirmiſhes happened between the Imperial 
and Proteſtant troops, when the old Emperor 
MaTTHraras died; and 2 4204 

FERDINAND ſucceeded to the crown of 
Bohemia; being afterwards elected Emperor of 
Germany. e de i L {640 

The Bohemian Barons, notwithſtanding they 
had acknowledged FERDINAND for their King 
in the reign of the late Emperor, ſent privately to 


offer the crown of that kingdom to FRED E= They 6: 
RICK V, Eleftor Palatine, the head of the Pros let Fx. 


CHAP. | Uravistavs V, the ſon of ALnzzrT; ſuc: to defend themſelves in caſe bf the worſt ; they CH Ap? 


proceeded alſo to expel the Jeſuits out of the city IV. 


teſtant league abovementioned, who had married DEKOR 


the Princeſs ELIZABETH, daughter of JAMES I, To —— 


King of England. This Prince, after ſeveral tine for 
others had refuſed it, accepted the offer of the their 
Bohemian Lords, and was crowned King on the Ig 


fourth of November, 1619 3 whereupon he ſent 
to his father-in-law, King JAM xs, to excuſe his 
accepting, the crown of Bohemia without having 
conſulted him, defiring his aſſiſtance, and ac- 
quainting him that the caſe would admit of no dea 
liberation. King Jamzs, it ſeems, was far from 
approving the action; and indeed very much 
diſliked the precedent of a people's taking uport 
them to depoſe one King, and advance another 
to the throne by their own authority. The Em- 
peror at the ſame time, to terrify the Palatine 


and his adherents, cauſed a proſcription to be pub- * 


liſned againſt them; wherein he declares, That 
FRED ERIK Count Palatine of the Rhine, hav- 
ing made himſelf the head of a perfidious and 
rebellious crew in the kingdom of Bohemia, was 
guilty of high - treaſon, and therefore requires all 
people to forſake him, diſcharges his ſubjecta 
and vaſſals in the palatinate from their allegiance 
to him, and commanding them that they give 
him neither aid or aſſiſtance, under the ſevereſt 
penalties. 't i n EE” N 

The Emperor's Generals alſo fell into the Pala4 
tinate, ravaging the country in a dreadful manner 
whom the Princes of the Union, or Evangelical 
League, endeavoured to oppoſe; and King JAMES 
was prevailed upon to ſuffer a regiment of Engliſh 
voluntiers, conſiſting all of gentlemen almoſt, to 
join them. But this was too ſlender a reinforces 
ment to ſupport the intereſt of: his ſon-in-law, and 
the Emperor's Generals coming to an engagement 
with the Bohemian Proteſtants on the eighth day 
of November, 1620, entirely defeated them, and 
compelled the Prince Palatine, the new- elected 
King, with his Queen the Princes ELIZABETH. 
to fly into Sileſia, and from thence-afterwards into 
Holland, whereby he loſt not only the kingdom of 
Bohemia, but the whole Palatinate. The Em- 
peror, to reward the ſervices of MAx1MILIAN 
Duke of Bavaria, who was his General in this 
war, called a dyet at Ratiſpon, where he cauſed 


him to be advanced to the dignity of Elector 


Palatine of the Rhine, in the room of FREUDE. 
RICK V. The upper Palatinate was alſo. con- 
ferred upon him; and the Emperor having exe« 


cuted great numbers of the malecontents in Bohe- 


mia, reſumed the government of that kingdom; 

of which he had been crowned King in the life- 

mily have ever ſince claimed Bohemia as their 

hereditary dominion, without ſuffering the nobility 

to have any ſhare in the choice of their Princes. 
9 T 
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CHAP. The 


THE PRESENT STATE OF 


Emperor Fez viwand III, ſucceeded 


IV. Fzxpinand II, his father, in the kingdom of 
| vw Bohemia, aun 1637. 


Antient 
and pre- 


ſient con- 


ſtitution 


of the go- life like them, moving from 


The Emperor Lzoeo1.v, ſon of FER dixand 
III, ſucceeded to the crown of Bohemia, anno 
1656. 

The Emperor JoszPH, the eldeſt ſon of LRxo- 
pol p, ſucceeded to the crown of Bohemia, anno 


The late Emperor CHARLES ſucceeded his 
brother JosEyn in the kingdom of Bohemia, 
anno 1711. . 

Theſe laſt Princes being Emperors of Germany 
as well as Sovereigns of Bohemia, I fhall give a 
further account of their hiftory when I come to 
treat of the ſtate of Germany, and proceed at pre- 
ſent to enquire into the antient and preſent conſti- 
tution of the kingdom of Bohemia. | 
The firſt inhabitants of Bohemia of whom 
hiſtory makes any mention, were ſhepherds, and 


either of Scythian extraction, or led a wandering 
place to place under 


vernment. their reſpective leaders, as they could meet with 


water and paſture for their cattle. Ze Hus firſt 
inſtructed the Bohemians in building, agriculture, 
and planting, about the fixth century, and there- 
upon was choſen Chief of their tribes, a Judge of 
their differences in time of peace, and their Cap- 
tain- General in war; but every Leader conti- 
nued to govern his own people, after they had 
divided the. country amongſt themſelves, and re- 
mained fixed in ſettled habitations. Some affirm 
that CRacvs, who lived above an hundred years 
after ZR Hus, was their firſt judge; that till 
then every head of a family governed his own 
tribe, having no general arbiter of their diffe- 
rences till they elected CR Acus for that end; 
and that with him they joined ſeveral Aldermen, 
or Seniors of families, without whoſe aſſiſtance 
Cx a cus, or his ſucceſſors, could determine no- 
thing of conſequence. 
Thus were they governed by CR A cus and his 
ſon, and afterwards by his daughter LI BUss A, till 
ſhe married PRIMISLAUs, who aſſumed a more 
abſolute command, and obtained the title of Duke, 
or Great Duke of Bohemia, keeping the other 
petty Sovereigns pretty much under his ſubjection. 
And thus were the Bohemians governed by the 
poſterity and ſucceſſors of Px IM IsLAus and LI- 
nuss A for four or five hundred years, till the Empe- 
peror of Germany, in the eleventh century, created 
Duke WRATISsL Aus, or UT AD ISL Aus, King of 
Bohemia. And from that time the Emperors of 
Germany have inſiſted upon a right of inveſting the 
Kings of Bohemia in the government of that king- 
dom, and of rejecting thoſe who have wanted that 
olemnity. Some of their Princes *tis true have 
fince been elected by the Bohemian Barons, or 
States as they are uſually called, and have governed 
that people without the Emperor's inveſtiture or 


confirmation : but then the Emperor has created 


fuch Princes a great deal of trouble, and fre- 
quently depoſed them ; and at other times has ap- 
pointed that nation kings, without the con- 
currence of the Nobility or States; and for 
wards of an hundred years paſt, the Auſtrian 
family have claimed the kingdom of Bohemia, 
with the incorporated provinces of Silefia 
and Moravia, as their hereditary dominions, go- 
verning them by no other laws, but pure will and 
pleaſure. | 

As to Sileſia, this has been ſubject alternate! 
to the Empire and to Poland, as the one x 


the other were üble to maintain their title to CHAP. 
length by treaty 1 


it by the ſword; but has at 
moſt of it been confirmed to the houſe of Auſtria, 
and now conſtitutes part of the kingdom of 
Bohemia. X 

Moravia, though now divided into a mar- 
quiſate, was antiently one of the moſt potent 
kingdoms of Europe; Poland, Bohemia, and 
Sileſia, being all ſubject to it: but their King 
Zu Ax TAO, about the year 500, refufing 
to pay tribute to the Roman empire, after a war 
of ſome years continuance, was ſubdued, and 
Bohemia, Sileſia, and Moravia, made provinaes 
of the Empire; and Moravia is at this day imme- 
diately ſubject to the crown of Bohemia, ex- 
cept ſome ſmall principalities which belong to 
Poland. 055 | 

From this abſtra& of the hiſtory of Bohemia, 
and -the ſucceſſion of their Princes, it appears 
that every tribe was at firſt governed by it's re- 
ſpective Leader or Sovereign; but that in ordef 
to prevent eternal ſtrife, concerning their civil 
rights at home, and to unite their forces in order 
to defend themſelves againſt invaſions from as 
broad, they found it neceſſary to elect a Chief 
to be Supreme Judge of their controverſies, and 
Commander of their armies. Theſe Chiefs m 
time made their dominion hereditary, and aſ- 
ſumed an arbitrary command over the reſt of the 
Bohemian nobility for ſome hundreds of years; 
after which the Bohemian Barons found means 
of re-aſſerting their former right of electing their 
Princes, and being 6g by their own laws, 
till the Auſtrian family again enflaved them, 
and rendered their crown hereditary, as it is 
at this day. But from this account of the crown 
of Bohemia being - for ſeveral hundreds of years 
elective, we are not to underſtand that the 
common people had ever any ſhare in the 
election of their Princes; no, this was a privilege 
that the nobility ever reſetyed to themſelves, as 
they do ſtill in Poland. Their huſbandmen, 
tradeſmen, and mechanicks, ever were, and ſtill are, 
in a ſtate of vaſſalage to their reſpe&ive Lords, who 
have the entire Tifpoſal of them, and adminiſter 
juſtice as they ſee fit in their ſeveral courts ;- nor 
does the government ever intermeddle in their de- 
cifions, but in ſome extraordinary caſes, where 


the ſtate may be affected, or the life of the ſubjeRt 


wantonly taken away. So that every Lord is in 
effect a monarch in his own territories. The 
crown of Bohemia's being therefore elective, will 
be no precedent for our republicans, who aſſert 
that there can be no legal government, where the 
Prince or Supreme Magiſtrate is not elected by a 
majority of the people; for it is certain, that not 
one in ten of the people had any ſhare in the e- 
lection of a Sovereign, (any more here than in 


Poland) even while Bohemia Was an elective 


kingdom. 


Prague, the capital, Baron Pol LNITZ ob- Prague: 


ſerves, is one of the biggeſt towns in Europe, 
encompaſſed with ramparts, and as well ſortified 
as a place of that extent can be; but commanded 


by ſeveral hills: That the ſituation is pleaſant in - 


the midſt of fine fields and gardens, and adorned 
with noble buildings: that the convents of both 
ſexes are a great ornament to it. The palace or 
caſtle, which joins to the cathedral, is a great 
building, compoſed of ſeveral main bodies, with- 
out ſymmetry or architecture. The apartments 


are but low and plain; but here is one of the moſt. 
beautiful proſpects in the world, The great hall, 
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CHAP. in which the toyal feaſt is kept dn the day of the 

IV. coronation of the kings, is the la | 
. to the ſpacious hall of Weſtminſter. The 
ns are large, but have nothing to re- 


ſ of the kind, 


commend them befides their ſituation. The tri- ly 
bunals of the regency meet in the palace. 
The bridge over the Muldaw, which joins Little 


Prague to the old town, is one of the longeſt 
moſt ſubſtantial bridges in Europe. 


and 


If we except Rome, Paris, and London, there 
is no city where there are more gentry, or a gen- 
try that is more wealthy : every y here hves 


nd 4 and in no part of the world do the nobi- 
ity keep greater ſtate, or take more pride in their 
fabſtance. They are polite and civil to ſtrangers, 
whom they know to be perſons of quality. For 
my own part, ſays the baron, I like them pro- 
digiouſly z and I can ſafely fay it, I have hardly 
met with a foreigner, who has not the ſame no- 
tion of Prague that I have. 

There are no people of quality in the world 
more addicted to an expenſive way of living than 
thoſe of Prague; which is the reaſon that for all 
their immenſe revenues, they are ſometimes over 
head and ears in debt; but by good luck, they 
have a ſettlement, which prevents them from total 
ruin: for moſt part of their lands are entailed for 
ever on the eldeſt ſon of the family ; ſo that he 
can neither alienate nor encumber them, without 
the conſent of the whole family, and of the King 
himſelf z which is a thing very hard to be ob- 
tained, 

Though the Bohemians are brave and good ſol- 
diers, yet they do not love the ſervice; 1 mean 
the gentry, "Moſt of them prefer the civil to mi- 
litary employments z and private life to poſts in 
the army, or at court. They are ſo uſed to be 
abſolute maſters at their eſtates, where the peaſants 
are their ſlaves, and to be homaged like petty ſo- 
vereigns by the t Prague, that they 


burghers at P 
do not care to reſide at Vienna; and to be obliged, 
like other ſubje&s, to pay their court to the ſo- 
vereign, and the miniſters, | 


The Bohemian peaſants ate miſerable to the laſt 
degree; their perfons, and all that they have, are 


at the command of the Lord. The poor wretches 
have often not a bit of bread to eat, in a country 
which is one of the moſt plentiful in Europe for 
all forts of proviſions. They dare not go from 
ene village to another to work, nor learn a handi- 
een eee their Lord's confent. So much 

jection keeps the poor creatures always trem- 
bling and humble; * if you do but ſpeck to 
them, they are ready to lick the duft off your 


feet. The ſeverity with which thefe people are 


uſed, is really terrible; but tis as true on the other 
hand, that gentle uſage has no effect upon them; 
for they are exceſſively lazy and ſtubborn, and be- 
ing moreover uſed to harſh treatment, from gene- 
ration to generation, blows ſcarce terrify them, 
though *tis the only way to make them good for 
any thing. | | 
The Bohemians have a great genius for muſick ; 
ſo that there's no village, be it ever fo ſmall, but 
the maſs is ſung in concert; and they are very 
happy at winding the hunter's horn. 
Tis certain, that this kingdom is one of the 
beft countries in the Emperor's poſſeſſſon, and 
next to Hungary brings him in the moſt money. 
Bohemia is a country of ſtates, whom the Em- 
peror, as King of it, ſummons every year to the 
city of Prague. They conſiſt of the dergy; no- 
bility, gentry, and towns. The aſſembly is opened 


peror reſided among 6 
| ry to ſee their country exhauſted to enrich the Au- 
r 


by a <rhtviliicner of the Emperdts nominatiön, © Ab. 
2 


who lays before ther his imperial Majeſty's de- 
mands. "The ſtates, ſuch is their fubmiſſion and 
Zeal, grant the full demind, which is common- 
a very great ſum; yet for all this, the Bohe- 
mians would not complain of taxes, if the Em- 
en; Bit they err very ee 


ians, to whom they have a natural averſion, and 
the Auſtrians as heartily hate the Bohemians. 
The ladies here are very amiable. Gaming; 
which may be called the univerſal pleaſtire, is car- 
ried as high here as they pleaſe in the houſes of tlie 
quality, where aflemblies of both ſexes are held 
every night, with good cheer, particularly phea- 
ſants and ortolans in plenty; and upon fiſh days 
there are trouts, ſalmon, and cray-fiſh z and, that 
there may be nothing wanting, Bohemia likewiſe 
furniſhes good wine, At the eſtate of the young 
Count TscHERNIN at Melnieg, there is a red ſort, 
not inferior to Burgundy. Of all theſe good things 
many partake dg T 
I am taken more with this pleaſure than any other, 
becauſe we make it laſt as long as we will, and 
then *tis ſuited to all ages. | 3 
There is a tolerable Italian opera here. In winter 
they have races in ſtately ſledges: there is great 
maſquerading; and they dance till they are ready 
to drop to the ground ; for this end there are pub- 
lick balls, which ate extraordinary ſplendid, an 
might be compared, if any can be compared, with 
the balls at the Hay-Market in London. 
In the ſummer-time, when there is not ſo much 
Fompany in town, theſe aſſemblies are thinner. 
he 
to the Prince DE SCHWARTZENBERG, Where 
they game, chat, and walk up and down; after 
whith they always go to ſome houſe or other to 
ſup. When one has a mind to go to the country, 
we are ſure of a good reception; and the longer 


gentry meet at night in a garden belonging 


7 


er; and for my part, I own 


one ſtays, the greater pleaſure one gives to the 


maſter of the houſe. Here they paſs their time 
in hunting of all forts. Many of the nobility 
keep packs of hounds, and others hawks. The 

nerality keep muſicians in their ſervice ;. ſo that 
et the weather be what it will, one may always 
be amuſed in this country. Beſides; one 
the freedom here that can be. 


CHAP. V. 


Treats of the language and religion of the Bobe- 


Mans. 


— 9 8 


dialect of the antient Sclavonian: a tongue 
ſo copious and ſweet; that their antient laws re- 


enjoys all 


HEIR language, like that of the Poles, is a Laiguage. 


quired the true pronunciation and orthography of 


it to be ſtrictly obſerved, which was exceeding 
difficult, having the uſe of no other letters but the 
Runick character, which had a very imperfect al- 
habet, and was not at all fit for the poliſhing a 
anguage: but afterwards when Germany came to 
have a more intimate correſpondence with Bo- 
hemia, the Roman letters were introduced, and 
their language refined with more ſucceſs. The 
modern Bobemiaus however, are very remiſs in 
this particular; and their nobility look upon it as 
beneath them to ſpeak their native tongue, choo- 
ſing rather the High-Dutch, or a kind of gibbe- 
riſh, being a mixture of both theſe, and other fo- 
reign words. | 


'The 


8 


CHAP. 


*Religion 
of the Bo 
hemians. 


{THE\PRESENT/STAV.EjOF! © 7 


The Pagans, who antiently inhabited this coun- 
try, adored ne Bred god PRox, the ſame with 
Tror among the Saxons, and JupirER the 
Thunderer, among the Greeks ; but their devo- 


tlon was afterwards transferred to another idol, 


named SwaxnTo WIr, whoſe chief temple ſtood 
at Wollin in Pomerania, then one of the largeſt 
Cities in Europe. 3 | 
Chriſtianity was firſt introduced here about the 
year 890, by Mr Hop ius, a Greek prelate, 
which was the reaſon that the Pope's ſupremacy 
was not acknowledged here till a conſiderable time 
after. Apes: ne TS | 

About the year, 1403, ſome ſcholars that had 
attended King RIicHARPD's Queen, who was a 
Bohemian, to England, and converſed with Dr 
W1ckLirre's diſciples, having made themſelves 
maſters of his doctrine, and returning to their own 
country, communicated W1ck LIF E's works to the 
famous JohN Huss, a doctor of the univerſity of 
Prague, who from theſe hints, began to reflect on 
the errors and ſuperſtitions of the church of Rome; 
and with JE ROM, a maſter of arts of that univer- 
ſity, afterwards ſtiled IE ROM of Prague, began 
to endeavour a reformation, preaching publickly 
againſt the ſupremacy, and other tenets of that 
church, whereby they brought over great part of 
the Bohemian nation to their opinions. Dr Huss 
and JERomM were hereupon ſummoned by the Pope 
to the council of Conſtance, in the year 1414, 
whither they refuſed to go however, till they had 
obtained the Emperor's paſſport for their protec- 
tion. Here they endeavoured to defend their new 


doctrines before the council, but not to their ſa- 


tisfaction it ſeems; for the two reformers were 


convicted of teaching thirty articles, either here- 
tical, ſeditious, or ſcandalous. © They were con- 
demned alſo as hereticks, and defenders of Wie- 
KLIFFE'SdoCtrines; and, afterbeingdegraded, were 
delivered over to the ſecular powers to be burnt, 
notwithſtanding the Emperor's promiſed protec- 
tion. Huss, after pronouncing the ſentence, - ap- 
ps firſt to God, and afterwards addreſſing him- 
elf to the Emperor S1G15MUND, reproached him 
for his breach of faith; to which 'tis ſaid, the 
Emperor gave no anſwer, being himſelf diſſatiſ- 
fied with the ſentence, though obliged to humour 
the clergy in this particular. JE ROM it ſeems re- 
tracted his pretended hereſies, in order to ſave his 
life; but relapſing into the ſame opinions again, 
was alſo condemned, and afterwards burnt at the 
ſtake. | | . 
The deaths of theſe two reformers, ſo treache- 
rouſly deprived of their lives, ſoon occaſioned an 


inſurrection among their Bohemian diſciples, and 


upon their King WENOESLAus's publiſhing a 
proclamation, prohibiting the Huſſites to aſſemble 


for divine ſervice, the people roſe, and havin 

forced the town-houſe at Prague, threw the bur- 
gomaſters out of the windows, with all thoſe who 
aſfiſted at the proclamation, while the mob with- 
out received them on their pikes and halberts in 
the ſtreets, whereby many of the citizens were 
killed or wounded. They proceeded afterwards 
to demoliſh many churches and monaſteries, with 
which Bohemia abounded beyond any other na- 
tion, the King WENCESLAUS not being able to 
prevent it z whereupon he ſent to his brother, 
the Emperor S1c15MunD, for a reinforcement 
of troops, and retired from Prague to a caſtle in 
the neighbourhood for his ſecurity: but the Em- 
peror being at this time engaged in a war with 


. 


the Turks, neglected to ſend any ſuccours into C 


Bohemia. 


0 


HAP. 
V. 


The following year, anno 14160 King We- 


CESLAUS died, and his brother, the Emperor Sr+ 
GISMUND, ſucceeded to the crown bf Bohemia: 


but the war with the Turks ſtill. continuing, he 
contented himſelf with deputing ſome of his mi- 
niſters to take poſſeſſion of that kingdom, which 
increaſed the diſaffection of the Bohemians, and 
made the party of the Huſſites more formidable 


than ever. Their leader Z1sca, was a Bohemian 
nobleman, under . whoſe conduct they performed 


many ſurprizing actions. He aſſembled an army 


of forty thouſand men, and poſſeſſed himſelf of 


the city and caſtle of Prague, and many other for- 
treſſes, while the Emperor's miniſters were glad 
to accept of a ceſſation of arms, being unable to 
make any conſiderable oppoſition. The Huſſites 
exerciſed their greateſt ſeverities againſt the clergy, 
whom they abuſed and plundered moſt unmeret+ 
fully, ſparing neither their churches or altars. 
Theſe outrages obliged the Emperot to ſum- 
mon moſt of the princes of the empire to his aſ- 
ſiſtance, and to march into Bohemia at the head 
of a prodigious army; where, after various ſucceſs 
for ſome time, Zisca compelled the Emperor 
to retire out of the country again, and leave it en- 
tirely at his devotion. But what makes this tran- 
ſation the more remarkable is, that Zisc a, who 
was ſo named from having but one eye, had loſt 
the other in an engagement with the Emperor's 
forces, and blind as he was, afterwards defeated 
his enemies in many conſiderable battles. But as 
ſomething may be here aſcribed to the name and 
preſence of Zisca in the army, a great deal of 
Bis ce muſt however certainly be owing to the 
other generals, Who bad their eyes in their heads, 
for the ſight is in no caſe ſo neceſſary as in a battle: 
but however that was, the continual victories of 
the Huſſites inclined the Emperor at length to 
treat with them, and to offer Z1sc A honourable 
terms; but as he was upon the way to the impe- 
rial court, in order to put a concluſion to the 
treaty, he died of the plague upon the road in 
the year 1427. Upon the death of Zs OA, the 
Emperor renewed the war with the Bohemians 


again, but with no better ſucceſs than before. 


he Huſſites defeated his forces from time to time, 
being always victorious, till about the year 1435s: 
when they crumbled into ſo many ſects and 
parties, that their diviſions ſoon. affected what it 
was not in the power of the whole Empire ta 
compel them to. But the grand diſpute was be- 
tween the nobility and commonalty, the one re- 


fuſing to be governed or directed by the other, | 


their feuds aroſe to that height, that they came to 
a pitched battle, wherein the nobility obtained 
the victory; after which they ſent to the Empe- 
ror, to invite him to come and take poſſeſſion of 
the kingdom ; and the Emperor ſo managed the 
matter upon the treaty, that he perſuaded the 


Barons to be reconciled to the church of Rome; 


which point being gained, the common people 


were obliged either to renounce their principles, 


or fly their country; ſo that Popery, in a ſhort 
time, became as firmly eſtabliſhed as ever. In- 
deed the Bohemian nobility did obtain for the pre- 
ſent, that they ſhould receive the communion in 
both kinds; but the clergy were no ſooner re- 
ſtored to the exerciſe of their functions, but either 
by perſuaſion or force, they compelled the Bohe- 
mians to give up this alſo. So that after a thirty 


year 
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BOHEMIA, SILESIA, AND MORAVIA. 


CHAP. years war in defence of their religion, they relin- 
V. quiſhed all they had been contending for. Some 


of them, *tis true, rather than comply with the 
church of Rome, retired to the woods and moun- 
tains in Moravia and Sileſia, where they were af- 
terwards joined by the Waldenſes, and formed a 
conſiderable body. At the Reformation, the Bo- 
hemians- in general embraced-Ca Lvin's doctrine, 


which made the Lutherans, as well as the Papiſts, 


their enemies; and the Bohemians having elected 
Prince Fx ED ERICR V, Prince Palatine of the 
Rhine, for their King, in prejudice of the Em- 
peror FERDINAND II, whom they had formerly 
recognized, as has been related already, they were 
fallen upon by the Emperor, and the Lutheran 
Princes of Germany at once. The Palatine's 


forces were defeated near Prague, anno 1620, Po- 
pery was again eſtabliſhed in this kingdom, and- 


no other denomination of Chriſtians has been to- 
lerated there ever ſince, except in the province of 
Sileſia, where the victorious Swedes obtained for 
them the free exerciſe of their religion, and many 
other privileges, which have however been fre- 
quently infringed. | 

Dr Nicholson, ſpeaking of the religion of 
Moravia, a province of Bohemia, ſeems to aſcribe 
the misfortunes of the reformed churches on that 
fide, chiefly to that unbounded toleration and li- 
berty of conſcience they were indulged in. As ſoon 


ſays he, as the ſynod of St Bax1nx, which was aſ- 


ſembled in the year 1608, to ſettle the affairs of 
religion, had made an edict, That every man 


ſhould have liberty to regulate his faith according 


to the meaſure of faith which God had given him; CHAP, 


each cobler ſet up for a preacher of the word, and 
expounder of the ſcriptures. Whereupon, the 
church was immediately confounded and broken 
into an irreconcilable medley and hotchpotch of 
ſets and ſchiſmaticks, viz. Huſſites, Picards, A- 
nabaptiſts, Arians, Flaccians, Trinitarians, Pho- 
tinians, Lutherans, Calviniſts, Dulcians, Lugen- 
tians, &c. So that fourteen ſeveral conventicles 
of different perſuaſions were aſſembled ſometimes 
in one city, each of them aſſerting peculiar doc- 
trines and tenets of their own, and denying all 


manner of communion in church-ordinances with 


the other thirteen, And what could be expected 

from this anarchy in the Reformation, but the re- 

82 of Popery, which accordingly hap- 
ed ? # 

As to the riſe of the Picards, one of the ſects 
abovementioned, we have the following account 
of them; viz. That one Picarpus, a Flemming, 
travelling into Bohemia, and pretending to the 
like ſtate of Perfection as Ap a M enjoyed, drew 
multitudes of people after him, who from the 
founder of their ſect were called Picards. They 
pretended to have no regard to marriage, and 
lived in an iſland to which they gave the name of 
Paradiſe, perfectly naked, without a rag of 
clothing. But the famous Zis c a abovemention- 
ed, hearing of them, diſturbed their tranquillity, 
and invading their iſland, put moſt of them to 
the ſword; but their ſect however met with en- 
couragement in Germany, emia, and other 
kingdoms many years after. 8 
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-U NGARY, rt of the antient Pad 
nonia, received it's modern name from 
the Huns, a Scythian nation, who 

| planted themſelves here about the 

IIId Century ; but Pannonia was of a larger ex- 


tent than Hungary, eomprehending beſides part 


of the modern Hungary, the provinces of Servia, 
Boſnia, Sclavonia, part of Auſtria, Stiria, Carin- 
thia, Croatia, and Carniola. 

The modern Hungary is bounded by the Cra- 
pack, or Carpathian mountains, which divide it 


from Poland on the north: by Tranſilvania and 


Wallachia towards the eaft : by the river Drave, 
which ſeparates it from Sclavonia on the ſouth : 
and by Stiria, Auſtria, and Moravia, towards the 
weſt : extending from forty-five de <grees thirty 
minutes, to the forty-ninth degree of north lati- 
tude, and from the ſixteenth to the twenty-ſecond 
degree of longitude, reckoning from the meridian 
of London. 

The air of Hungary is very unhealthful, eſpe- 
cially to foreigners 3 which is thought to proceed 
in part from the ſudden alteration of the weather ; 
the days being exceſſive hot, and the nights into- 
lerably cold in ſummer, It has been called Cæmi- 
terium Germaniæ, from the great mortality which 
uſually happens among the German forces when 
they take the field. The nauſeous vapours which 
arif out of this boggy and ſulphureous ſoil, are 
looked upon to be another great cauſe of this un- 
healthfulneſs: but theſe noxious exhalations are 
not ſo common towards the north of Hungary, 
and along the banks of the Teyſſe, as they are in 
the ſouth, and near the Danube. 

This country, tho? it lies at ſome diſtance | ARE 
the ſea, is well watered by lakes and rivers. The 
moſt conſiderable lakes are, 1. The lake Balaton, 
or Platſee, about forty miles in length, lying on. 


of the iſland of Schutz. 
The principal Hungarian rivers are firſt, the 
Danube, which entring Hungary on the weſt ſide, 


nike it's Sai tothe ſouth- eaſt as fir as Belgrade; CHA p. 


running near three hundred miles through this 

wuntry, and forming ſeveral conſiderable iſlands, 
the largeſt of which is Schutz, a little below 
Preſburg. 2. The Tibiſcus, or Teyſſe, which 
riſing at the foot of the Carpathian mountains, 
takes it's courſe firſt to the weſtward, and having 
paſſed by Tockay, turns to the ſouthward, and 
falls into the Danube, over-againſt Salankemen. 
3. The Drave, which entering Hungary on the 
weſt, runs almoſt directly eaſt, till it falls into the 
Danube, a little below the town of Eſſeck. 4. 
The Raab, which riſing in Stiria, enters the weſt 
ſide of Hungary; and taking it's courſe to the 
north-eaſt, falls into the Danube near Komorra. 
5. The river Gran, which riſes in the Carpathian 
mountains; and running to the ſouthward, falls 
into the Danube, near the city of Gran. 6. The 
Waag, which riſes alſo in the north of Hungary, 
and diſcharges itſelf into the Danube, a littie above 
Komorra. 

Theſe rivers are all of them well ſtocked with 
fiſh, eſpecially the Teyſſe, a thouſand carps here 
having been bought for the value of a crown; and 
in ſome places fiſh are ſo plentiful, that they feed 
their hogs with them. This prolific quality in 
the Hungarian rivers is aſcribed to the hot exha- 
lations Which ariſe every where out of that ſulphu- 
reous ſoil. And now we are ſpeaking of the Hun- 
garian waters, the many ſalutary hot baths this 
country abounds with, muſt not be omitted; tho? 
I ſhall: treat more particularly of them when I 
come to deſcribe - Buda, and other cities famous 
for their baths. But beſides theſe, there are 
ſeveral fountains of wonderful qualities: among 
which, a ſpring of vitriol water near Schmol- 
nitz, which- in a ſhort time turns plates of iron 
into copper. Other waters there are, which 


the welt fide of Hungary, between. the Drave. and, if ag animal drink of them it is immediate 
the Danube. 2. The New Fideélfee, about twenty: d 


eight miles long, lying a littie to the ſouth-weſt The Crapack, or Carpathian hills, are the moſt Moun- 
conſiderable mountains in this country, under tains. 


eath. 


which general name are comprehended all thoſe 
hills which ſeparate this att from Poland, 


Moravia, 
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CHAP. 
I. 


New- 
Hauſel. 


Leopold- 
—_—_ 


Chrem- 
nitz, and 
it's mines, 


And 3. Caniſia. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF HUNGARY. 


Moravia, Sileſia, and ſome part of Auſtria, The 
people who live near it give it different names, ac- 
cording to the countries, or towns it paſſes by, as 
Kalemberg, Dulſberg, Delmberg, &c. The coun- 
try along the Danube from Preſburg to Belgrade 
is almoſt one continued plain; being a tract of 
near three hundred miles; and there are beſides 


many other large and fruitful plains in Hungary, 


very little of it being 


taken up with woods or 
mountains. : f 0 


- CS. ML. 


Treats of the provinces, chief towns, and mines of 
Hungary. 


UNGARN was antiently divided into coun- 
H ties, but the exact number of them is not 
eaſily learnt, much leſs the boundaries of them at 
this day; nor is this to be thought ſtrange, Hun- 
gary having been a perpetual ſcene of war for 


ſome hundreds of years; and the provinces chan- 


ging maſters, as the Chriſtians or Turks happened 
to be ſucceſsful, little regard was had to the an- 
tient diviſion of the country. It is now uſually 
divided into two parts, 1. the Upper, or Larger, 
which lies north-eaſt of the Danube. And 2. the 
Lower, or Leſſer, on the ſouth-weſt fide of the 
Danube. Upper Hungary is again ſubdivided into 
four governments, viz. 1. Preſburg. 2. 

or the Berg Towns. 3. New-Hauſel. And: 4. 
Caſchaw. Lower Hungary alſo is divided into 
three governments, viz. 1. that of Buda. 2. Raab. 


The chief towns in Upper Hungary are, 's. 


Preſburg, the capital of the whole kingdom, where 
the ſtates aſſemble; ſituate on the north fide of 


the Danube, in forty-eight degrees odd minutes 
north latitude, between forty and fifty miles to 
the eaſtward of Vienna. It ſtands in a pleaſant 
fruitful country, and is well built, but of no great 
ſtrength. The caſtle ſtands upon a neighbouring 
hill, and is fortified after the old way, with round 
towers; in one of which is kept the crown of 
Hungary, which, according to tradition, was pre- 
ſented by an angel to St STEPHEN, their firſt 
chriſtian king. 2. New-Hauſel, fituate on the 
river Nitrach, about thirty miles to the eaſtward 
of Preſburg, and ten miles to the northward” of 
the Danube. It is eſteemed a place of ſtrength, 
but of no great extent, tho? it be the capital of a 
province. 3. Leopoldftat, a regular fortification, 
ſituate on the river Vagus, forty miles to the north- 
ward of New-Hauſel. 4. Chremnitz, reckoned 
the chief of the Berg, or mine towns, on account 
of it's antiquity, is ſituate fifty miles to the north- 
eaſt of New- Hauſel: the caſtle ſtanding upon the 
higheſt ground in Hungary; but the town is moſt 


famous for it's gold mine, ſaid to have been 


wrought in above a thouſand years. It is an hun- 


dred and ſeventy fathoms deep, and the vein runs 
ten miles in length. There have been- found in 
this mine pieces of pure virgin gold; ſome where- 
of are to be ſeen among the Emperor's curioſities 
at Vienna, Near the town of Chremnitz alſo, is 
a mine of vitriol fourſcore fathoms deep. 6. 
Schemnitz, the moſt conſiderable of all the ſeven 
mine towns, is ſituate twenty miles to the ſouth- 


ward of Chremnitz, and ſtands upon a rock, the 


buildings generally good, but the ſtreets uneven. 
The air is very unhealthful, and the country bar- 
ren, but the ſilver mines notwithſtanding make it 
pretty much reſorted to. The richeſt of theſe 


"tt 


mines are two called the Trinity, and a third C H AP. 


called the Windſchat; The ore is rich, and moſt 
of it contains ſome gold, which they ſeparate by 
melting the ſilver, and afterwards grinding it, and 
diſſolving it in aqua fortis, made of the vitriol 
which comes from Chremnitz, wherein the gold 
ſubſides. Theſe mines alſo, afford cryſtals, ame- 


II. 


— 


thyſts, and vitriol naturally cryſtallized,” 7. New- Newſol; 


ſol, or Beſtricia, ſituate ten miles to the north- 


ward of Chremnitz, at the foot of a hill on the 


river Gran. It is chiefly remarkable for the cop- 


per mines near it, being the beſt in Hungary, and 
ſometimes ſilver is extracted out of the copper. 


—— 3 


8. Hern Grunt, ſituate about ſeven miles from Hern 


they yield from twenty to ſixty; pounds weight of 
copper in an hundred weight of ore. There are 


alſo ſeveral kinds of vitriol found in theſe mines, 


as white, green, blue, and a tranſparent red; and 
a green earth called berg grun, uſed in painting. 
Here are alſo to ſprings of vitriolate water, which 


in fourteen days turn iron into copper. 9. Eſperies, Eſperies} 
ſituate on the river Tarkall, near the frontiers of 
Poland, about an hundred and fifty miles to the 
eaſtward of Preſburg, remarkable for it's ſalt 


mines, in one of which, the veins are ſo large, that 


they dig out pieces of a thouſand pound weight of 
pure ſalt. 
fountains, tlie waters whereof, kill any animal 
that taſtes them, and are therefore walled up. 10. 
Caſchaw, ſituate on the river Tarkall, or Taraza, Caſchaw, 
twenty miles ſouth of Eſperies, a royal free town 


Near this place alſo, are two poiſonous 


governed by the Emperor's deputy, which occa- 
ſions a great reſort of people of quality to it, and 
is become one of the beſt built towns in the coun- 
try, notwithſtanding the air is as unhealthful as 
any in Hungary. Their wine is alſo bad, and 
occaſions many diſtempers; but being tranſported 
to Poland and other countries, in which great part 
of the trade of this place conſiſts, loſes it's noxious 
qualities. 1 1. Agria, or Erlaw, fituate on the ſmall 
river Agria, in the middle of Hungary, ſixty miles 
to the north-eaſt of Buda, is a well - fortified town, 
and a Biſhop's ſee. The caſtle, Which ſtands on 
the oppoſite ſide: of the river, has been eſteemed 
one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in Hungary, but was 
taken and retaken ſeveral times in the former 
wars between the Turks and Chriſtians, 12. Peſt, 


New / ſol, where the copper mines are ſo rich, that Grunt. 


— 


. 
>. 7 


Agra 


Peſt. 


a large town, ſituate on the Danube, over-againſt 


Buda, with which it has a communication by a 
bridge half a mile long. It is built of a quadran- 


gular form, and affords a fine proſpect at a di- 


ſtance. After the taking of Buda by the Impe- 
rialiſts, in the year 1686, this place followed the 
ſame fate, and was ſurrendered to the Emperor by 
the Turks. 1g. Segedin, fituate on the river 
Teyſſe, about ſixty miles to the northward of Bel- 
grade. It was taken by the Turks in the | 
1552, and retaken by the Timperialifts the ſame 
year Buda was retaken. 14. Temeſwaer, a ſtrong 
frontier town, ſituate on the river Temes, be- 


tween forty and ſifty miles north- eaſt of Belgrade, 


taken and retaken ſeveral times by the Turks and 
Chriſtians ; but has been in poſſeſſion of the Im- 
perialiſts, with the whole country about it, ever 
ſince the year 1718, and ſince confirmed to them 
by treaty. 
on the Teyſſe, about ſixty miles to the northward 
of Segedin, taken by the Turks in the year T1552, 
and recovered by the Imperialiſts in the year 1685. 


16. Montgatz, ſituate near the borders of Poland, MontgatzJ 


about fifty miles ſouth-eaſt of Eſperies. It was 


formerly accounted impregnable, being built upon 


a ſteep 


Segedin. 


Temeſ- 
waer. 


15. Zolnock, a ſtrong town, fituate Zolnock? 


— 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF HUNGARY. 
CH AP. a ſteep rock, and conſiſting of three caſtles, one 


U. above another, the uppermoſt commanding thoſe 


beneath, each of them encompaſſed with a la 
ditch, and the whole ſurrounded by a moraſs. It 


was a great while obſtinately defended by the 
' Princeſs RacoTsxy, wife of Count TzxcxLY, 


againſt all the power of the Imperialiſts z but the 
enemy continuing the blockade for ſome years, 
ſhe was at length forced to ſurrender in the year 


Unghuar. 1688, for want of proviſions. 


Lower 


17. Unghuar, fi- 
tuate on the river Ungh, at the Not off the Car- 
pathian mountains, near the frontiers of Poland, 
about forty miles to the eaſtward of Eſperies, by 


ſome ſuppoſed to have communicated it's name to 


the whole kingdom. 18. Tockay, ſituate in a 
plain, at the confluence of the Teyſſe and Bo- 
drack, thirty miles to the eaſtward of Agria, fa- 
mous for it's excellent wine, of which they tran- 
| ſport great quantitios to Po lange. 
In the Lower Hungary, the chief towns are, 1. 


Hungary. Buda, formerly the capital of the kingdom, ſituate 


Baths, 


in 47 d 
ſouth ſide of the Danube, ninety miles ſouth-eaſt 
of Preſburg. The city lies on the declivity of a 
hill, on the top whereof the caſtle ſtands, and 1s 
one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in Hungary, la 

and populous, and a place of good trade. T 

Imperialiſts took it by ſtorm in the year 1686, af- 
ter a ſiege of ten weeks. The Duke of Lorrain 
commanded the ſiege; and beſides the German 
forces, was attended by many noble voluntiers 
from moſt kingdoms in Europe, and particularly 
from England, ſome of whom have fince proved 
the greateſt generals in Europe. The natural baths 
of Buda, ſays Dr Bxown, who was there when 
the Turks were in poſſeſſion of it, are the nobleſt 
in Europe; not only in reſpect of the large and 
hot ſprings, but in the magnificence of the build- 
ings. Eight of theſe baths the doctor informs us 
he had an opportunity of viewing; the principal 
whereof are, 1. That called the bath of the green 
-pillars, the water whereof is hot, but tolerable 
without the addition of cold water. It is impreg- 
nated with a petrifying juice, which diſcovers it- 
ſelf on the ſides of the bath, upon the ſpeut, and 
other places, and makes a grey ſtone. The ex- 
halations of the bath reverberated by the cupola, 


form long ſtones like icecicles, which hang down 
from the capitals of the pillars and irons which ex- 


tend from one column to another, -as is obſerved 
in ſome other ſubterraneous grotto's. The bath is 
of a round form, ſet about with large pillars ſup- 
porting a cupola, which hath openings to let out 
the ſteams of the bath, and yet the whole room 
continues to be a hot ſtove. 2. The bath of Ve- 
libey, the nobleſt in Buda, which hath a ſtrong 
ſulphureous ſmell, and a petrifying juice, and is 
ſo hot that it requires a mixture of cold water to 
make it tolerable. The antichamber is very large, 
the bathing-· room capacious and high arched, and 
adorned with five cupola's; one a very fair one 
over the great round bath in the middle, and 
one leſs at each of the four corners, where are bath- 
ing rooms for private uſes. Twelve pillars ſup- 
port the great cupola, between eight of which are 
fountains of hot water, and between the others are 
places to ſit down, where the barbers and ſervants 
of the bath attend; and in each of theſe places 
are two ciſterns of free ſtone, into which they let 
hot water and cold, to be mixed as every one likes. 
It is generally obſerved, that the Turks are in no- 
thing more neat and curious than in their baths; 
but when theſe places fall into the hands of the 


Chriſtians they are pretty much 


ſeſſion of the Mahometans. 
the Chriſtians much improve their houſes and 
private buildings, which the Turks altogether 


their government to run to ruin. 


egtees 40 minutes north latitude, on the 


and noble bridges. 


it muſt not be expected that the bagnio's of Buda 


are kept in that exact order they were when Dr 


Brown was there, and the place was in the poſ- 
On the other hand, 


neglect, ſuffering the cities and towns under 
When we 
have ſeen their temples, their bagnio's, and 
caravanſera's, there is very little elſe worth our 
notice in their greateſt cities. 2. Gran, the ah- 
tient Strigonium, is ſituate on the ſouth ſide of 
the Danube, over-againſt Barchan, ſixty miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Preſburg, and thirty north-weſt of 
Buda; the ſee of an archbiſhop, who is primate of 


the kingdom. The city is divided into two parts, 
viz. the u 
built on the ſide of a hill, and the other along the 
banks of the Danube. The moſt conſiderable pub- 
lick buildings are the cathedral dedicated to St 
STEPHEN, the archbiſhop's palace, and the caſtle. 


pper and lower city ; the upper being 


The town in general is well built and tolerably 
large, and is now in the poſſeſſion of the Impert- 
aliſts, as all the reſt of the towns in Hungary are. 
3. Komorra, ſituate at the eaſt end of the iſland of 
Schutz, forty miles to the eaſtward of Preſburg. It 
ſtands in a pleaſant champaign country, almoſt 
ſurrounded by the rivers Danube and Waag, and 
has ſuſtained many fruitleſs attacks by the Turks, 
when they were maſters of the eaſtern part of Hun- 
gary. 4. Raab, a well fortified little city, and a 
biſhop's ſee, ſituate on the ſouthern branch of the 
Danube, that forms the iſland of Schutz. It ſtands 
about twenty miles ſouth of Komorra, and has been 


in poſſeſſion of the Imperialiſts ever fince the year 


1606. 5. Alba Regalis, or Stul Wieſſemberg, 
ſituate on the river Zavitza, in an inacceſſible 


morals, about forty miles to the ſouthward of Gran. 


Here the Hungarian Kings were crowned and bu- 


neglefted ; ſo that CHAP. 


II. 
— — 


ried, till it was taken by the Turks in 1543. It 
has been in the poſſeſſion of the Imperialiſts ever 


ſince the year 1688. Theſe are the principal cities 


of Hungary, the reſt will be ſeen in the map of 


the country. 


CHAP. II. 


Treats of the genius and temper, perſons and habits 
of the Hungarians ,, of their manner of travelling, 


5 H E antient Hungarians met with much the 
ſame character from thoſe who were then 
eſteemed the polite part of the world, as people ge- 
nerally do now on our firſt acquaintance with them. 
There is ſcarce an inſtance of one nation giving 
another a better title than that of barbarous, with 
whom they have had but little converſation. Thus 
the nations who had the fortune to receive 
Chriſtianity before the Huns, tell us, that they 


The ge- 
nĩus and 
temper of 
the Hun- 
garians. 


were a ſavage people, «wholly ſtrangers to com- 


merce and converſation, and uſed to cut and diſ- 
figure the faces of their children. to make them ap- 
pear terrible; ſo that they had no more the features 
of men, than images carved on the publick build- 
ings, which had ſuffered by the injuries of the wea- 
ther. That they were bred up ſo hardily as not 
to ſtand in need- of fire, and eat their meat without 
dreſſing. That they lived wild in the woods, hav- 


ing neither houſe, cottage, or hut to ſkreen them 


from the weather; and their cloathing was of the 
ſkins of wild beaſts. That they neither manured 


Or 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF HUNGARY: 


CHAP. or planted theit fields, or continued long in any 


one place, but rambled from one ſide of the coun- 
try to the other. That they had no ſenſe of mo- 
rality, or of the nature of good and evil; nor were 
ever obſerved to exerciſe one act of religion. This 
is the character ſome zealous Chriſtians have given 
us of the Pagan Huns. They ſeem loth to allow 
that any people out of the pale of the church, can 
be endowed with any good qualities; intimating 


that the reſt of the world are bears and wolves, 


and can only be reduced from their fierceneſs and 
barbarity by embracing Chriſtianity z which may 
in ſome meaſure be true: but that ever there was 
ſuch an abandoned race on the face of the earth, 
as they have made the antient Huns to be, I very 
much queſtion, 
The characters travellers give us of the modern 
Hungarians alſo is oddly compounded. They tel] 
us, they are a brave warlike people, having ſtood 
as a barrier between Chriſtendom and Turkey for 
upwards of two hundred years. That they are 
wiſe and politick, and zealous aſſerters of the Chri- 
ſtian faith, On the other hand, they are charged 
with unfaithfulneſs, and breach of leagues, when 
they find it to their advantage, which other chri- 
ſtian Kings and States are often guilty of. That 
they are an idle, ſlothful generation, which the 
abundant fruitfulneſs of the country inclines them 
to; as it does to exceſs in eating and drinking, 
even in the opinion of the Germans, who are not 
the moſt abſtemious : but their moſt flagrant vice 
is faid to be rebellion, while others look upon 
theſe frequent inſurrections, as only noble ſtrug- 
gles for their liberties, | 
The Hungarians are of a good ſtature and pro- 
portion, and have tolerable complexions, wearing 
tur caps on their heads, cloſe-bodied coats girt 
about them with a ſaſh, and over all they have their 
favourite cloak. or mantle, which comes no lower 
than the hips, and is ſo contrived to be buckled 
under one arm, that the right-hand is always at 


liberty. The colours they moſt affect in their 


clothes are red, blue, or green. Young gentle- 
men have uſually feathers in their caps, a piece of 


pride faid to be taught them by the Turks. The 


women of faſhion, as well as men, pretty much 
imitate the French mode; but neither the one 
or the other will leave off the ſhort cloak or 
mantle, The women alſo throw a veil over their 
faces when they go abroad. The men ſhave 
their beards, but leave whiſkers on the upper 
lip. Beſides a broad ſword, the uſual arms of 


an Hungarian, are an iron mace, with a round 


head furrowed, and the balta made in the 
of a hatchet. | 

Hungary being plentifully watered with fine 
rivers, the uſual way of travelling in ſummer is 


form 


by water, and where they have not this conveni- 


ency, an open chariot drawn by two, three, or 
four horſes abreaſt, carries the traveller over this 
flat country with great expedition, They have 
alſo a very fleet breed of horſes for riding, and 
never dock their tails, which are J-oked on as a 
great ornament, The Huſſars, or Hungarian 
troopers, whoſe pay is ſmall, are very troubleſome 


to travellers, robbing all they meet, where they 


can do it with any fecurity. Nor are thoſe num- 
bers of ſturdy gypſies that ſwarm in this country 
leſs dangerous, though they live in towns, and ge- 
nerally profeſs ſome handicraft trade. The wolves 
are another great diſturbance on the road in the 
night time, eſpecially where it happens to lie 
through a wood, And the dogs, when you ap- 
VOL. II. Nums, LIL 


proach a town upon the frontiers in the evening, C HA P. 


come ready. to devour a e being turned 
out, it is ſaid, on purpoſe to alarm the garriſon, 
and prevent a ſurprize in the night time. 


. 


And now I am upon the head of travelling, I Bridges: 


cannot omit mentioning the noble bridges that are 
to be met with in this country, particularly the 
bridge of Eſſeck, built over the river Drave, and 
the marſhy grounds beyond it, being five miles 
long, and railed in with towers at every quarter 
of a mile*s diſtance. This has been a paſs much 
contended for in the Turkiſh wars, and occaſioned 
many ſmart engagements to gain the poſſeſſion of 
it. There lies alſo a bridge of boats of half a mile 
long, between Buda and Peſt; and a third over 
the Danube, between Gran and Barcan : but the 
bridge built over the Danube twenty Hungarian 
miles from Belgrade, far ſurpaſſed all the reſt, ſome 
of the ruins being viſible at this day. It conſiſted 
of twenty piles of ſquare ſtone, an hundred feet in 


height, the baſis whereof contained ſixty feet on 


every ſide of the ſquare. The diſtance between 
every one of theſe piles or pillars, was an hundred 
and ſeventy feet, and joined together by arches, 
with this inſcription, PRoviIDENTIA AUG. VERE 
PON TIFICIS VieTus ROMANA QUID NON 
DOMAT? SUB JUGUM ECCE! RAPITURET 
DanuBiuvs. And to perpetuate the memory of 
this bridge, many filver coins were ſtamped with 
this inſcription, DanuB1vs, | 
There is no river in Europe, Dr Bzown ob- 
ſerves, that has ſo many large well-peopled iſlands 
as the Danube. One he mentions a little below 
Buda, forty miles long, and containing many yil- 
lages. Another at the confluence of che Danube 
and the Drave; but the iſland of Schutz, which 
extends from Preſburg to Komorra, and is ſur- 


rounded by the Danube, is much the moſt conſi- 


derable for the ſtrength of the towns upon it, the 
fruitfulneſs of the ſoil, and the number of the in- 
habitants; which, as I remember, was given to 
the great Prince EuGtne by the Emperor, as a 


reward of his ſervices upon his ſucceſs againſt the 
Turks in the laſt war, 


CHAP Iv. 
Treats of the nature and produce of the ſoil : of their 


husbandry, cattle, and other animals; and of their 
manfactures. | 


O ſoil can be more fruitful than that of Hun- 8 
; huſban- 


gary, where it is free from woods and moun- 


tains, and there are not many of theſe, Their 


bread-corn is good, and yet ſo plentiful that it is 
ſix times cheaper than with us. Their grapes. are 
large and luſcious, and their wines, particularly 
thoſe of Tockay, admired beyond any in Europe. 
The Hungarians improve their arable grounds by 
burning them, and inſtead of barns, in the war- 
time they made uſe of caves to lay their grain in, 
to conceal it as much as poſſible from the ſoldiers, 
and continue to lay it up in the fame manner {till 
in ſome places. But nothing better ſhews the 
fruitfulneſs of this country, than that it was able 
to ſubſiſt ſuch vaſt armies as it did for many years 
together during the Turkiſh wars, 

Nor have they 
and wine, ſelling incredible numbers of oxen every 
year into Germany, and other neighbouring coun- 


oil and 


leſs plenty of cattle than of corn Cattle: 


tries; and ſuch abundance of deer, game, and wild Game, 
fowl, are to be met with in their fields and foreſts, &c. Fowl 
that none are reſtrained from taking them, even and fiſh, 


9 X the 
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Manufac- 


tures and 


trade. 
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THE PRESENT 8TATE OF HUNGARY. 


CH ADP. the peaſants eat them as their ordinary food. The 
IV. ſhoals of the beſt freſh-water fiſh in the world that 
e are to be found in their lakes and rivers, I have 


already mentioned, ſuch as pikes, perch, carp, &c. 
which are ſo numerous, that ſome have imagined 
if their waters were divided into three parts, one 
third would be fiſh. Beſides the cattle already 
mentioned, they have a good breed of buffaloes, 
which ſerve them in ploughing and huſbandry. 
Their breed of horſes are fleet but not large, and 
therefore more uſed for riding than drawing heavy 
carriages. | | 

As to manufactures, I can't find they have any 
other than thoſe of copper, and other hard wares z 
conſequently their foreign trade 1s not very con- 
ſiderable : the exportation of their wines and 
cattle ſeem to be the beſt branches of it. That 
their trade is no greater, may be aſcribed to ſeve- 
ral cauſes ; as firft, their being an inland country 
at a diſtance from the ſea, By the Danube indeed, 
a very profitable navigation might be carried on to 
the coaſts of the Black Sea, and even to the Medi- 
terranean; but as the Turks are maſters of the 
mouth of that river, nothing of that kind can be 
attempted at preſent : ſhould the Emperor extend 
his conqueſts a little further, and make himſelf 
maſter of Wallachia and Bulgaria, the ſituation of 
Hungary would not lie much amiſs for carrying on 
a trade between Aſia and the German Empire: 
but what is the greateſt diſcouragement to trade, 
is, that Hungary is looked upon only as a pro- 
vince, and the imperial miniſtry, far from con- 
ſulting the good of the country, only rack and 
impoveriſh the people, to increaſe their maſter's 
revenue, and fill their own pockets ; while they 


ſtop the mouths of the moſt popular Hungarian 


Lords with penſions or places. 


CHAP. V. 


Contains an abſtract of the ſucceſſion of their princes ; 
and of their antient and modern hiſtory ; and treats 


of the conſtitution of their government; and of the 
forces and revenues of the kingdom. 


| Ungary, like other countries, I find, was at 
firſt divided into ſeveral little independent 


principalities, which united at length under one 


head, for their mutual defence. And the perſon 
they choſe to be their leader was uſually ſtiled their 


Duke: moſt of the Hungarian writers relate, that 


the country was governed by fourteen of theſe 
Dukes ſucceſſively, before the nation embraced 
Chriſtianity ; and that they exerciſed a ſovereign 
juriſdiction over the people, though they did not 
aſſume the title of Kings. The laſt of theſe Dukes 
was GE VSA, who being converted about the year 
of Chriſt 1000, was baptized by St ApELBERT 
at Prague; and being old and infirm, with the 
conſent of his people, reſigned his government to 
his ſon STEPHEN : and their hiftorians beginning 
with this Prince, give us the following table of 


their Kings. 


I. STEPHEN, the ſon of Duke GE VSA, came 
to the crown about the year 1000. 

2. PETER, STEPHEN's ſiſter's ſon, ſucceeded 
to the crown, anno 1038; but being depoſed by 
his ſubjects, reigned only four years, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by, | 

3. ABan, or Ovan, elected in the year 1042; 
but the people being no better pleaſed with this than 
their former monarch, aſſaſſinate him; after whom, 


4. ANDREW, the brother of King Sr EPH EN, CHAP. 
V. 


aſcended the throne, anno 1066; who, in his life. 
time, procured his ſon Sol oo to be proclaimed 
his ſucceſſor z but was ſucceeded by his brother, 
5. BELA, who procured his brother ANDRE 
to be murdered, anno 1051. 
6. SoLoMoNn ſucceeded to the crown upon 
his uncle BELA's death; anno 10733 but GEYSA 


and LAPDISL Aus, the two ſons of BELA, were 


admitted to be independent Princes in their re- 
ſpective provinces; and not contented with that, 
commenced a war againſt Sol oMox, in which he 
loſt his life : whereupon, | | 

7. Geysa, the eldeſt ſon of Bz I A, aſcended 
the throne, anno 1074, and was ſucceeded by his 
brother, | 

8. LadisSLAUS, anno 1077; who for his ſer- 
vices to the church, is chronicled for a faint in 
the Hungarian calendar. Having two nephews, 
the ſons of his brother Gzysa, viz. BELA and 
Coloman, he gave his crown by will to BELA 
the youngeſt, obſerving Coll oM AN to be no fa- 
vourer of the Chriſtians ; but BELA voluntarily 
reſigned to his eldeſt brother, 

9. Colo AN ſucceeded to the crown, anno 
109; but to ſecure his poſſeſſion, put out his bro- 
ther BEL A's eyes, and threw him into priſon 3 
he was ſucceeded by his fon, - 

10. STEPHEN II, who aſcended the throne 
anno 1114; but being ſoon weary of it, and re- 
tiring into a monaſtery, was ſucceeded by, 

11. BE L A the blind, who came to the 
crown, anno 1132, and was ſucceeded by his eldeſt 
ſon, | 

12. GEYSA, anno 1141; after whoſe death, 
his third fon, | 

13. STEPHEN III, aſcended the throne, anno 
1161 ; to whom ſucceeded, 

14. LaDdisLAUs, the ſecond ſon of BELA the 
blind, anno 1172 ; and after him, 

15. STEPHEN IV, fourth ſon of BELA, came 
to the crown, anno 1172; but was depoſed within 
five months, and, 

16. BELA III, the ſecond fon of Gzysa, was 
advanced to the throne, anno 1173. 

17. EMERICK, King BELA's ſon, ſucceeded 
him, anno 1195 and was ſucceeded by, 

18. LAPDISLAus II, his only fon, anno 1204; 
to whom ſucceeded, 

19. ANDREw, the brother of Eu ERIC, anno 
1205; to whom ſucceeded, 

20. BELA IV, AnDrEew's ſecond ſon, anno 
1235; to whom ſucceeded, 

21. STEPHEN his fourth fon, anno 1260; who 
was ſucceeded by his ſon, 


22. LADISLAUS, anne 1272; who being mur- 
dered, | 

23. An Dp RE, King STEePHEn's ſon, came to 
the crown, anno 1290 after whom, 

24. WENOESsLAus, fon to the King of Bohe- 
mia, was elected King, anno 1292; but his father 
finding the Hungarians a rebellious people, and 
continually inciting inſurrections againſt him, af- 
ter a reign of about ſix years re- called him. 
Whereupon, 

25. OTHo Duke of Bavaria, was crowned 
King, anno 1305, by one of the factions, who 
with a great deal of difficulty maintaining him- 


ſelf on the throne about four years, was expelled 


the kingdom, and ſucceeded by, 

26. CHARLES RoBeRy, grandſon of King 

STEPHEN V, anno 1310; who was a proſperous 

Prince; and ſubjected Bulgaria, Servia, Croatia, 
Dalmatia, 


, RAT 
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CHAP. Dalmatia, and many other principalities under his 


42. FERDINAND, Archduke of Auſtria, and C H AP. 
V. dominion z and was ſucceeded by his ſon, V. 
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27. Lopowick, or LEWIS, anno 1342 3 who 
was alſo crowned King of Hungary and Poland. 

28. Maxx, the daughter of Lopow1cx, ſuc- 
ceeded him, anno 1382; but being very young, 
the adminiſtration was left in the hands of her 
mother, whoſe conduct being diſagreeable to the 
Hungarians, they elected, 

29. CHARLEs, King of Naples, brother to 
King Lopowick, anno 1383; who was mur- 
dered by an aſſaſſin hired by the mother of the late 
Queen for that end ; after whoſe death, 

30. $1615M0ND, afterwards Emperor of Ger- 
many, who had married Queen Mary, was ad- 
vanced to the throne of Hungary, anno 1387. 

31. ALBERT, Archduke of Auſtria, marrying 
the only daughter of the Emperor SrtG61smonD, 
ſucceeded his father-in-law, not only in the em- 
pire, but in the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohe- 


mia, anno 1438; who leaving no iſſue, but the 


Empreſs big with child, | 


32. ULADISL Aus, brother to the King of 
Poland, uſurped the throne of Hungary, anno 
1440 ; after whoſe death, 

33. LADISLAus, poſthumous ſon of the Em- 
peror Si GIs MON D, fucceeded to the throne, be- 
ing an infant of five years of age, anno 1444 3 the 
adminiſtration during his minority being com- 
mitted to the famous JohN Hunni1iapes, who 
performed ſuch memorable actions againſt the 
Turks, Upon the death of LA p ISL Aus, 

34. MATTHIAS Corvinvs, the ſon of Hu x- 
NIA D Es, was elected King, anno 1458, in grati- 
tude for his father's great ſervices, This Prince 
built the famous library at Buda; and died, *tis 
ſaid, in a fit of anger; after whoſe death, 

35. ULavisLavs, King of Bohemia, was ad- 
vanced to the crown of Hungary by the favour of 
the late Queen, anno 1460; after whoſe death, 


the imperial throne, 

40. Roporyn, ſucceeded his father, the Em- 
peror MAxIMILIAN in the kingdom of Hunga- 
ry, anno 1376; but was wheedled, or frightened, 
out of the kingdom of Hungary by his brother, 

41. MATTHIAS, who aſcended the throne, 
anno 1612 ; and was afterwards elected Emperor. 


He was a ſevere perſecutor of the Proteſtants, 


which occaſioned that inſurrection in Bohemia, 
already mentioned in treating of that kingdom, 


grandſon to FERDINAND I, ſucceeded Mar- 


THIAS in the kingdom of Hungary, as well as 


in his other dominions, anno 1618. 

43. FERDINAND III, ſucceeded his father in 
the kingdom of Hungary, as well as in the em- 
pire, anno 1625; after whoſe death, 

44. FERDINAND IV, his ſon, came to the 
crown, anno 1647; to whom, | 

45. LeoeoLD, the fon of FERDINAND, ſuc- 
ceeded, anno 1658. | 

46. Josten, ſon to the Emperor LEeoeoLD, 
was crowned King of Hungary, anno 1688, in his 


father's life-time; and the crown entailed by 
the ſtates upon the heirs of his body. 


47. CnarLEs, the late Emperor, brother 
of the Emperor Jos EH, ſucceeded to the king- 
dom of Hungary, and all his other hereditary 
dominions, on the 17th of April, 1711. 


Upon peruſing this table, and the hiſtory of the Con 


ſtitu⸗ 


Hungarian Kings, it appears that this crown has den. 


been at ſome times hereditary, and at others elec- 
tive. That ſometimes their Princes have acted ar- 
bitrarily, and at others been limited and reſtrained 
by the ſtates. That there have been innumerable 
ſtruggles between the crown and the ſtates; the 
crown contending to increaſe it's power and pre- 
rogatives, and the ſtates to enlarge their privileges, 
and put limitations on the prerogative. Tis ſur- 
prizing to find how many of their Kings have 
been depoſed or murdered either by factious ſub- 
jets, or ambitious rivals. And as no body will 
ſay that their Kings could by their conſtitution le- 
cally oppreſs their ſubjects and invade their pro- 
perties; ſo neither will any one ſure affirm, that 
king-killing is part of the conſtitution of this, or 
any other kingdom. If the people indeed are veſted 
with the ſupreme power, and kings are but their 
officers, and accountable to them, they will have 
ſome pretence for reſiſting and dethroning them; 


bo... 36. Lo DO WISE, his ſon, ſucceeded him both when they apprehend they act contrary to the 
1 in the Kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia, anno good of the community; and may, without the 
PI 1516. He was a brave warlike Prince; but ven- imputation of parricide, do juſtice upon them, in 
1 turing to engage SOLIM AN, Emperor of the Turks, the language of our regicides, that the reſt of the 
1 with unequal numbers, was defeated, and falling Kings of the earth may hear, and fear, and do no 
1 into a moraſs, with his horſe loaded with armour, more ſo wickedly. But as our republicans go up- 
. periſhed there, not being found till ſome weeks on that miſtake, that Kings can have no legal au- 
8 after the battle. To him ſucceeded, thority but what is conferred on them by the ma- 
8 57. Joux, Waywode of Tranſilvania, crowned jority of the people, and therefore their Princes 
— King of Hungary, anno 1526 ; but driven from are always accountable to the majority of the peo- 
1 the throne by FERDINAND, brother to the ple; and ſince there is ſcarce any inſtance in the 
= Emperor CHARLES V, who had married Ax x R, world that the majority of the people (the multi- 
= the ſiſter of King Lopowick: however, So- tude) were ever conſulted in the election of a mo- 
8 LIMAN, the Turkiſh Emperor, reſtored him to narch or ſupreme magiſtrate, their fancied power 
WW the throne again; but his rival being ſupported over their monarchs muſt be a mere chimæra; at 
=! by the Emperor CHARLES V, leaſt in all thoſe countries where the ſupreme ma- 
8 38. FERDINAND, Archduke of Auſtria, was giſtrate is not elected by a majority of the people; 
. crowned King of Hungary, anno 1527 ; being af- for if he received his authority from another hand, 
1 terwards elected Emperor of Germany. how is he accountable to them? unleſs it be ſaid, 
1 39. MAXIMILIAN, eldeſt ſon to the Emperor that all people in the world have, and ever had, 
mp FERDINAND, was crowned King of the Romans, jure divino, an unalienable, undefeazible right to 
= Hungary, and Bohemia, anne 1564 3 during his call their ſovereign to account, depoſe, condemn, 
Eg father's life-time, and after his death advanced to and execute him whenever they in their wiſdoms 


conceive he does not promote the publick good. 
For ſhould it be admitted they have ſuch an autho- 


rity, does not every one know how incapable the 


inferior part of mankind are of judging of the 
conduct of their Princes: and notwitſtanding the 
ſpecious pretences of maintaining the people's 
rights and privileges by inſurrections, and attempts 
upon the throne, does it not uſually appear, that 
ſome ambitious prince or nobleman 1s at the bot- 
tom of theſe conſpiracies, and only flatters the 


rabble 
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CHAP. rabble with the notion of their undoubted right 

V. to make and unmake Kings, till by their aſſiſtance 
— the conſpirators have got into the ſaddle, and ob- 
tained their ends, and then theſe noble patriots 
commonly laugh at the many- headed - beaſt that 
has advanced them, leaving the people to labour 
under greater burthens than they did before; or 
perhaps loading them with inſupportable taxes to 
maintain their own poſſeſſion, pretending that their 
eſtabliſhment, and the people's happineſs, are in- 
ſeparable? But ſurely no nation has ever ſuffered 
more in theſe ſtruggles, for power between the 
crown and the ſtates, than the Hungarians ; for 
while one fide called in the Emperor, the other 
called in the Turk, to their aſſiſtance, and made 
their country a ſcene of war and bloodſhed for 
upwards of two hundred years together, till in 
the end, the German Emperor has driven the 
Turks entirely out of Hungary, and reduced it 
to the form of a province. They have contended 
with their Princes about their rights and pnvileges, 
till the imperial eagle has decided the controverſy, 
by devouring both, and left them only the ſha- 
dow of their antient conſtitution. Their ſtates, 
or dyet, aſſemble like the parliaments of France, 
for form ſake, or rather to record the arbitrary 
decrees of the Emperor, and by ſignifying their 
conſent to them, take off the odium of every de- 
ſtructive ſcheme from the court, and derive it on 
themſelves. By which means probably, their 
chains are now ſo firmly riveted, that their ſlave- 
ry will be everlaſting ; unleſs another family ſhould 


be elected to the imperial crown, and then they 


may poſſibly have another ſtruggle for their dying 
liberties. 


The elec- At the coronation of the Hungarian Kings, the 
tion and. people antiently uſed to aſſemble in the plain cal- 
ke led Rackes, near Peſt, (from whence a general 
Hunga- aſſembly of the ſtates is at this day called Rac- 
Tian kos.) Here the biſhops, the nobility, and the re- 
Kings. preſentatives of the ſeveral counties and cities ha- 


ving unanimouſly approved of the perſon propoſed 
for their King, who was uſually the next in ſuc- 
ceſſion, he was conducted to Stuhl-Wieſſemburg, 
or Alba-Regalis, where he was preſented to the 
people by the Palatine, who demanded three times 
whether they approved of the new-elected King; 
and having exprefſed their conſent, he delivered a 
naked {word in the King's hand, which he bran- 
diſhed eaſt, weſt, north, and ſouth : then he was 
attended to the great church, where the Archbi- 
ſhop of Gran holding the regal robes in his hand, 
again demanded of the people whether they were 
ſatisfied with the King elect, and were willing to 
become his ſubjects; and receiving an anſwer in 
the affirmative, he proceeded to perform the uſual 
rites obſerved at the coronation of their Kings; 
after which the prelates and nobility carried the 
arms, and other reliques of King STEPHEN 1, 
before the new King, in a ſplendid proceſſion to 
the palace, The crown of STEPHEN, their firſt 
King, is ſtill preſerved at Preſburgh, with great 
veneration, or rather ſuperſtition ; and no Prince 
is allowed to be duly crowned with any other 
crown. The Hungarians in general, believe that 
the fate of their nation depends on the careful pre- 
ſervation of it, and in all their calamities, took care 
to convey that to a place of ſecurity : nor have the 
Turks been leſs ſolicitous to make themſelves ma- 
ſters of it, than the natives to preſerve it, be- 
lieving that the Hungarians would make no ſcru- 
ple of paying their allegiance to the Grand 
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Seignior, if he could once procure King STz- CHAP. 
PHEN'S Crown to be ſet upon his head. The rea- V. 
ſon of this profound veneration for King SE.“ 
PHEN'S crown has been already intimated, but I 

have ſince met with a more particular account of 

it, viz. that King STEPHEN having began to 
propagate the Chriſtian religion in his dominions, 

ſent ASTRICUS, Biſhop of Colocza, to Pope Bz- 
NEDICT VII, deſiring his holineſs to confirm 

him in his kingdom, and ſend him a crown and 

other regal ornaments. Myscn a, Duke of Po- 

land, having ſent an embaſſy to Rome at this time 

on the ſame account, and a crown being provided 

for him, the day before it was to be ſent away, an 

angel appeared to the Pope, and directed him to 

ſend the crown deſigned for the Poles, to STE“ 
PHEN, King of Hungary ; which was done ac- 
cordingly : and the Hungarians, who believe this 
tradition equally with any article of their faith, 

give this antique relick almoſt divine adoration, 

The perſon of the greateſt authority next to the The Pala- 
King, was the Palatine, or guardian of the king- une“ 
dom, who arrived at that dignity by the election Per. 
of the ſtates. This officer had the firſt voice in 
the election of the King, was guardian to the in- 
fant Princes of the blood, had authority to aſ- 
ſemble the ſtates during an interregnum, to hear 
all petitions brought to the King, to confer with 
ambaſſadors and foreign miniſters, and report their 
buſineſs to his majeſty ; and during a vacancy of 
the throne, to take the adminiſtration of the go- 
vernment into his hands, - 

The Archbiſhop of Gran is the next great of- Archbi. 
ficer, being Primate, Pope's legate, and Chancel- 22 oy 
lor of the kingdom; and preſides in the aſſembly yy 
of the ſtates, which 1s compoſed of the Biſhops, 
nobility, repreſentatives of royal cities, &c. 

The common people are vaſſals to their reſpec- Condition 

tive Lords, whole lands they live upon, whether of the 
they belong to the crown, to the clergy, the no- ne. 
bility, or gentry, every Lord of a manor is proprie- "(he 
tor of the lands in his manor, as it was formerly 
with us, and the people who uſe them are his ſub- 
jets, and receive juſtice in his courts, paying 
ſuch rents and ſervices as their Lord is pleaſed to 
impoſe upon them. But theſe, though much the 
majority of the kingdom, never had any ſhare in * 
the government, or the election of their Princes. 
It was indifferent to them, whether the King or 
the nobility prevailed, they always were ſlaves, 
and ſtill are like to be ſo, having no liberties or 
properties but what are at the diſpoſal of their re- 
ſpective Lords. 5 

The forces that this kingdom could and did Forces 
raiſe, when they were governed by their native and re- 
Princes, were very conſiderable, as appears by the Y*"5: 
oppolition they conſtantly gave the Turks, par- 
ticularly when the famous Hu NNTIA DES had the 
command of their armies, The Emperor at pre- 
ſent raiſes what forces he pleaſes ; but the reveriue 
of the kingdom being computed at no more than 
an hundred and twenty thouſand pounds, which 
ariſes chiefly from the mines and duties laid on 
cattle, and which perhaps is half of it taken up in 
paying the governors and great officers of the re- 
ſpective towns and provinces, and repairing the 
fortifications of the many garriſon towns upon the 
frontiers, the forces maintained out of the proper 
revenue of Hungary, are far from being ſufficient 
to defend them againſt the Turks, but they will 
always ſtand in need of the aſſiſtance of the Em- 
peror's other hereditary countries; ſo that 

Hungary 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF HUNGARY. 


Hungary probably does not bear it's own charges 


V. at preſent, notwithſtanding the various methods 
wx made uſe of by the imperial miniſters, to improve 
the revenue. And here we may obſerve once for 


all, that many kingdoms which made a conſider- 
able figure, while they were governed their 
own Princes, after they have become provinces to 
a foreign power, have ſcarce been able to maintain 
the charges of the civil government, but been a 
burthen to the Prince who has gained the domi- 
nion of them. The reaſon whereof I take to be, 
that the eye of the Prince being far removed, and 


the province oppreſſed and exhauſted by rapacious 


| officers and tax-gatherers, who regard the making 


Learning, 


their own fortunes more than the improvement of 
the country; it fares as it does with a gentle- 


man's eſtate which lies at a diſtance from him, 


whoſe ſtewards and agents uſually roll in money, 
while the eſtate yields the owner little or nothing. 


Another great diſadvantage is, that where the in- 


tereſt of any province comes in competition with 
that which is the ſeat of the government, and the 


reſidence of the ſovereign, the diſtant province 


muſt be ſure to ſuffer. 


But to return to the Hungarian forces. Their 


horſe are denominated Huffars, and their foot 
Heydukes. Several regiments of the former ſerved 
in Flanders in the late wars. Their horſes are 
fleet and well managed, but of the ſmalleſt for 
troopers. The Huſſars ride ſhort, and riſe in 
their ſtirrops when they make a ſtroke with their 


ſcimetars, to give the blow the greater force. But 


theſe troops are by no means equal to the Engliſh. 


or Daniſh horfe, whoſe weight alone will bear 
them down. | 


The Heydukes are very far from being good 
regular troops; but take 
them as an undiſciplined militia, and few nations 


foot, compared with 
perhaps can produce a better. They ſtill retain 


the Pyrrhical dance, with naked ſwords: in their: 


hands, brandiſhing them, and putting themſelves 
into an hundred terrible poſtures, advancing, re- 
treating, turning. and winding about with great 
activity, and ſinging all the while to their own 
meaſures, 


CH AP. VI. 


Treats of the language, learning, and religion of 
the Hungarians. 


HERE is ſcarce any reſemblance between 


A the Hungarian language, and that of any 


other people, except the Hebrew, which is go- 
verned by points and accents, as this is ; the leaſt 
variation of an accent or vowel alters the ſenſe of 
a word. This independency on other languages, 
makes it learnt with difficulty ; and few foreigners 


' attempt it : the natives therefore for the ſake of 


commerce, and converſing with their neighbours, 
eſpecially thoſe of Poland, are bred up to have a 
tolerable underſtanding of the Latin tongue. There 
is ſcarce a peaſant or mechanick in ſome parts of 
Hungary, but will be able to maintain a conver- 
ſation. in. this language ; I ſuppoſe in the ſame bar- 


barous manner that Latin is ſpoken by the Dutch, 


who ſeldom trouble themſelves about mood, tenſe, 
or concord. 

Notwithſtanding the Hungarians do not want 
parts, it is obſerved that this country has pro- 
duced but few men of learning, and that there are 
no conſiderable ſchools or univerſities in the coun- 


try ; the reaſon whereof is ſaid to be, that Hun- 


VOL. II. 


gary has been almoſt: a perpetual ſcene of war. CH 


St Jexome and St MaxTin indeed, were na- 
tives of this country, but had their education elſe- 
where; as all thoſe have of late years, who have 
applied themſelves to letters; they reſort either to 
the univerſities of Vienna, Prague, or Breſlaw, for 
their education. ; 


The antient inhabitants of this country, it is Religion: 


ſaid, had ſcarce any devotion but what they paid 
to their ſword, which they looked upon as the 
great preſerver of their country, and the terror of 
their enemies. 18 

The Chriſtian religion was introduced here about 
the year 1000, by King STEPHEN, as has been 
taken notice of already. The Huſſites of Bohemia 
propagated their opinions here in the XVth cen- 
tury; and in the XVIth, LuTazr's doctrine 


prevailed: but they were like their neighbours 


of Bohemia, divided into a multitude of ſects, 
ſome of them not eaſily defenſible; however, all 
of them under the name of Proteſtants, gene- 
rally joined the other malecontents and the Turks 
againſt the Emperor of Germany, their ſovereign, 
and maintained a war againſt him for many years. 
In the late wars between the confederates and the 
French, they pretty much embarraſſed the affairs- 
of the confederacy under the conduct of Prince 
RAO SKI and BerEzZiNni, the Emperor being 
obliged to withdraw part of his troops from the 
confederate army, to make head againſt them. 
RacoTsK1, though he had been ſo long the 
defender of the Proteſtant intereſt in Hungary, 
as he pretended, was perverted to Popery by the 
Jeſuits in his declining years, while he reſided 
in Turkey. By the laſt treaty of peace between 
the Emperor and the Grand Seignior, in the year 
1718, nothing was ſtipulated in favour of the 
Proteſtants and other malecontents; but on the 
contrary, the Turks engage that neither RA- 
GOTSK1, BEREz INI, Count Fox GATE, or any 
of their leaders, ſnould be permitted to approach 
the frontiers of Hungary: ſo that the poor Pro- 
teſtants of that kingdom are now left entirely to 
the mercy of the Emperor, and have nothing to 
depend on but the interceſſion of the Princes of 
their communion to his Imperial Majeſty 
Hungary is now entirely reſcu 


ligion profeſſed in any of it's provinces ; and might 


have been ſo much ſooner, if the Proteſtants of mag no 
Hungary, who were very numerous, had not had greater 
reaſon to apprehend greater ſeverities from the Im- progreſs 
perialiſts than from the Grand Seignior. For ſuch in Tur- 


1s the uſage of the Roman Catholicks, wherever 
they prevail, that they will admit of no other de- 
nomination of Chriſtians to live amongſt them: 
whereas the Turk, like the Dutch, allows liberty 
of conſcience to all, .only requiring of his ſubjects 
that are not of the eſtabliſhed religion, a trifling 
tax, which is ſcarce felt by them. Walachia and 
Moldavia alſo had long ſince thrown off the Ma- 
hometan yoke, if they could have expected better 
quarter from the Chriſtian Princes of the weſt, 
than they meet with from the Grand Seignior: 
for being all of the Greek communion, they know 
from a multitude of precedents, that the firſt 
ſtep that will be taken, after there putting them- 


| ſelves under the protection of any Chriſtian power, 


will be to make them renounce the Greek church, 
and conform to the Latin, as the Venetians were 
attempting to do in the Morea z which gave a ge- 
neral diſguſt to that people, and zoned tha 
ſudden loſs of that province in the late war. 

9 1 | Another 


out of the The rea- 
hands of the Turks, and Chriſtianity the only re- ſon the 
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CHAP. Another thing which puts a great ſtop to the pro- tempt to enſlave the reſt. And it has been fre- CHAT. 
VI. greſs of 1 arms in Turkey, is, that quently faid of late, that in caſe of a religious war II. 


the Princes of Europe are jealous of the growing in Europe, the Turk may probably prove a good * 
greatneſs of the Auſtrian family; and think them- Proteſtant, or at leaſt an allie to the Proteſtants: 

ſelves ſafer, while Romania, Greece, and other nay, the Emperor has already. complained, that 
Turkiſh provinces in Europe, are under the do- ſome Proteſtant powers have endeavoured to incite 

minion of the Grand Seignior, than if they were the Grand Seignior, the great enemy of the Chri- 

__ in the poſſeſſion of the Emperor, who would then ſtian name, to invade! his dominions: in which, 

: be in a capacity of giving law to the reſt of the ſay ſome, there may be no great hurt neither; for PF 
Princes of Europe: and being maſter of Conſtan- did not the French do the ſame when they were i 
tinople, the Black-Sea, and the Archipelago, would engaged in a war with the confederates ? But to  _ = 
be able to put what limitations he pleaſed on the proceed to the Hungarian antiquities. |. »- "= 


Turkey trade; and indeed, to ingroſs the whole to The Romans having been a great while ma- Antiqui- 
himſelf, What could have hindered the Imperia- 


lifts, after the taking of Belgrade, and Temeſwaer, 
in the late war, from marching to the very gates 
of Conſtantinople, if the Engliſh and Dutch had 
not interpoſed their mediation ; and the Engliſh, 
by the virtue of the ſervices they had done, and 
were doing for his imperial Majeſty in Italy, and 
Sicily, prevailed with him to be content with the 
countries he had gained the poſſeſſion of? The 
Turks thought themſelves infinitely obliged to the 
Engliſh and Dutch, for the ſervices they did them 
in this particular ; for they looked upon their Eu- 
ropean dominions to be in a very deſperate con- 
dition. But the truth is, we had no deſire to ſee 
the Imperialiſts approach nearer to the ſhores of 
the Black-Sea, ke 7 the Mediterranean. 

As to the advancetnent of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, and deſtroying the Mahometan empire; 
this, the Princes of Europe do not much concern 
themſelves about at preſent. They might if they 
pleaſed, in one campaign, drive the Turks over 
the Helleſpont: or the Emperor would do it alone, 
if they would ſit ſtill, not attack his domi - 
nions on this ſide. But what, ſay they, ſhall we 
get by this, but hazard the raiſing another uni- 
verſal monarch, who will at beſt treat us as his 
tributaries ? whereas, the Turks is already ſo low, 
that we have little to apprehend from him: on 
the contrary, he may be of great uſe to us if 
any aſpiring monarch in Chriſtendom ſhould at- 


to be ſeen in the; country. 


{criptions which are found in Hungary; than was 
ever given us by the beſt hiſtorians. And ZAM o- 


S1Us affirms, there are coins to be met with here, 
that give us the true portraitures of LYSIMA- 
CHUS, ALEXANDER the Great, PHnitie of 


Macedon, DAR Ius, and other antient heroes. 
Near the town of Deva, NAT Al is Ceu Es re- 
lates, that the 
theſe antient medals of gold, which were diſco- 
vered by a ſudden torrent; each of theſe, to the 
number of many thouſands, weighed two or three 
crowns a- piece, and had on one ſide, the i ä 
of Lysi1MAcnavs, and on the reverſe, Vie ro- 
RIA. And with theſe medals, were found a gel- 
den ſerpent, it being a cuſtom among the antients 
to bury a ſerpent with their hidden treaſures, fig- 


nifying thereby a faithful keeper, 


reign of this country, are ſaid to have been Gules, 
a Falcon diſplayed, Or, membred and crowned Ar- 
gent. But the arms of the kingdom at this time, 
are barreniſe of eight Gules and Argent. 26! 3851) 


4s 


peaſants found a great quantity of 


ſters of Hungary, there are every day found here ties. 
Roman coins, medals, and other monuments of 
antiquity. It ſeems the Emperors AvzzLian, 
PRoBus, and GAT IAN, were born in Pannonia: 
and a great number of Latin. inſcriptions are ſtill 
Cusrix 1AM obſerves, 
that a better account may be collected of eight 
Emperors and Kings, from the medals and in- 


he arms of Ar TIL 4, the Hun, ence; anger Arm; 
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CHAP. I. 


c HAP. RANSILVANIA, part of the antient 

I. Dacia, was ſo called by the Romans, 
"ood from it's being ſituated beyond thoſe 
name. 


foreſts which N it from Hunga- 
led 


ry and Walachia. It is alſo by the natives 


Erdely, or Ardeli, which in their language, ſigni- 
| fies a wood, or foreſt; and by the Germans, 


Sieben Burgen, alluding to the ſeven fortreſſes, or 
ſtrong places, which were erected in different E 
of the country, by the antient Pannonians, to keep 
the inhabitants in ſubjection. 


Bounds It is bounded by the Crapack, or Carpathian 
2 * mountains, which divide it from Poland towards 


the north 74 Moldavia towards the eaſt, from 
which it is alſo ſeparated by a long ridge of hills ; 
by Walachia arid part of Hungary on the ſouth, 
and by Hungary towards the weſt : extending from 
| forty-five degrees odd minutes, to forty-eight de- 
grees north latitude, and from the twenty-ſecond 
to the twenty-fifth degree of es reckoning 
from the meridian of London: being about forty 


leagues in length from north to ſouth, and about 

as many from eaſt to weſt. Yak 

The air. The air is exceſſive hot in ſummer, the country 
| being ſurrounded by woods and mountains ; but 
not quite ſo unhealthful as in Hungary. Their 

Springs, ſprings are unwholſome, which is ſaid to proceed 
rivers, and from their g through a. ſulphureous foil, 
— 4 The principal rivers are, 1. The Alt, or Atlanta, 
* which riſes in the Carpathian mountains, and falls 
into the Danube ; being by the laft peace made 
the boundary between the German and Ottoman 
empires on the north ſide of the Danube. 2. 
The Maroſch, or Meriſh, which ariſes alſo in the 
Crapack mountains, and falls into the Teyſſe. 
3. The river Samos, which riſing near Clauſen- 
berg, takes it's courſe to the north-weſt, and hav- 
ing paſſed near Tockay in Hungary, falls into 
the Teyſſe not many leagues below it. Beſides 
the mountains already mentioned on the confines 
of this country, there are ſeveral other hills of 
leſs note, covered with woods in. the middle. of 
the country. i 


Treats of the nam?, fiuation, and extent of Tranſitvania r and of the air, ſprings, rivers, and mountains. 


CHAP, It. OHNE 
HAP. It. 1 


Treats of the provinces and chief towns in Tran- 
OY _— ſfevania. | 
IN this country inhabit four ſeveral people, very Provinces 
different in their original, as well as in their and chief 
language, laws, and cuſtoms: but all united under habited by 
one Prince. The firſt ſtile themſelves Saxons 3 four diffe- 
ſuppoſed to be a colony of the antient Tranſilva- rent na- 

nians, or Dacians, who are poſſeſſed of the pro- tions. 


vince called Sieben Burgen, or Seven Towns, con- 


taining near two thirds of the country. 2. The 
Siculi, the poſterity of the Huns, who inhabit the 
north-eaſt, near the Crapack mountains. 3. The 
Hungarians,. who refide towards the „ of 
Hungary and Walachia. And, 4. The Cingars, 
or plies, who pitch their tents all over the 
country; a ſort of licenſed thieves and pick-pocz 
kets, who having done ſome ſervice to a Tranſil- 
vanian Prince, obtained extraordinary privileges; 
and pretend ſome of them to be deſcended from 
the Tranſilvanian Waiwodes : But they have this 
to recommend them beyond our vagrants of the 
ſame kind, that they will often work hard, eſpe- 
cially as ſmiths and tinkers, and procure a living 
that way when fortune-telling grows dull. 

That part of thecountry inhabited by the Saxons, Saxon 
is ſubdivided. into five counties, viz. 1. Altland. part. 
2. Landvordenwald. 3. Bruckland. 4. Vein- 
land. And, 5. Noſnerland.. But the particular 
bounds of theſe counties I don't find any where 
deſcribed, and therefore muſt content myſelf. with 
enquiring into the ſituation of their chief towns. 
And, 1. Hermanſtat, the capital of Tranſilvania, Herman- 
is ſituate in the middle of a large plain on the banks flat. 
of the little river Cibin, in the latitude of forty- 
ſix degrees odd minutes, about fourſcore ate 
north-eaſt of Temeſwacr. It was antiently. the 
ſeat of their Princes, as, it is now of the governor 
of the province; and is the ſee of a Biſhop, ſuf- 
r $9 the ee of Colocza in Hungary. 
The place is eſteemed ſtrong, and the houſes well 


built 3 the ſtreets broad enough to admit of canals 


5 


n 


20 


H Af. in the middle of them, which are filled by the 
II. neighbouring river. The courts of judicature for 
GW the Saxons are held here; and they have a pretty 
good trade in cloth and mead. The air is un- 
healthful ; but the reigning diſtemper is the gobt, 

from wnich few are free; ſaid to proceed from a 
parricular ſort of wine made hereabouts. 2. Cron- 

ſtat, or Corona, ſituate about fifty miles to the 
north-eaſt of Hermanſtat, is pleaſantly ſituated 

in the midſt of vineyards ; and tolerably well for- 

tified. The citizens are all Saxons, without the 

leaſt mixture of Hungarians, or any other nation ; 

ſo that here their language is ſpoken in the greateſt 
purity. 3. Fogaras, a ſmall city on the river At- 

lanta, twenty-five miles to the weſtward of Cron- 

ſtat. 4. Segeſwaer, or Scheſberg, ſituate on the 
banks of the river Cockle, thirty miles to the 
northward of Hermanſtat, uſually compared to 
Buda; one part of it lying on the ſide of a hill, 

and the other on the banks of the river. 3. Me- 

gies, ſituate on the river Cockle, ſeventeen miles 
ſouth-weſt of Segeſwaer, in a plain full of vine- 
yards, from whence the country is called Wine 
Land. 6. Noſenſtat, or Biſtricia, ſituate near the 
Crapack mountains, fourſcore miles to the north- 


lie the gold mines of Rodna. 7. Clauſenburg, 
olim Claudiopolis, ſituate on the river Samos, fifty 
miles north-weſt of Hermanſtat; a large populous 


place where the ſtates of Tranſilvania uſed to 
meet. 


Hungari: The diviſion inhabited by the Hungarians, 
an quarter. contains five counties, viz. 1. Alba Julia. 2. 
Huniad. 3. Thorda. 4. Dohoka. And, 5. 
Zatmar. The chief towns whereof are, 1. Alba 
Aan. Julia, called by the Germans Weiſſenburg, ſituate 
urg. 


on the river Lompay, twenty- five miles weſt of 
Hermanſtat. It received it's name from JuL IA 
Au cusr A, mother of Marcus AvuRELivs 
AnToninus Pius: and was the capital city of 
the Kings of Dacia, and at that time, twenty miles 
in circumference. 2, Deva, ſituate twenty-eight 
miles ſouth of Weiſſenburg; remarkable for it's 
excellent wines, and for the paſs near it through 
the iron gate mountains, formerly of great VE 
quence, till the imperial frontier was extended be- 
yond it by the laſt grace, OI EE, 

The conntry of the Siculi is ſituated on the 
north-eaſt part of Tranſilvania; and contains 
ſeven connties, viz. 1. Markozeck. 2. Girgio. 
3. Utvarthel, 4. Chick. 5. Kiſdi. 6. Orbay. 
7. Schepſi. Their capital towns being of the 


ſame names; but do not ſeem worth a particular 
deſcription. | 
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Treats of the nature of the ſoil, corn, fruits, minerals, 
caltle, trade, and manufactures of the Tranſilva- 
nians; and of their babits and cuſtoms, 
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H E ſoil of Tranſilvania is exceeding fruitful : 
the wheat eſteemed the beſt in Europe ; and 
ſo N that the peaſants eat no other bread: 
barley does not ſuit their ſoil ſo well, and there- 
fore they brew little beer; but that defect is ſup- 
plied with plenty of good wine, inferior only to 


The ſoil. 
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Cattle. 


they feed vaſt herds of large oxen, which increaſe 
ſo upon them, that a fat ox may be purchaſed for 
the value of twenty ſhillings in the country, but 
driven to market into Auſtria, will yield twelve 
or fifteen pounds, They have alſo a good breed 


54 


ward of Hermanſtat z four miles from whepce 


that of Hungary. In their meadows and paſtures 


THE PRESENT STATR OF TRANSILVANIA. 


of horſes, very much eſteemed by foreigners. CHAP. 
Their woods afford plenty of bees and honey, III. 
with which they make a ſort of mead, which is Bess“ 
highly. yalued, mixing the honey with ſeveral other 
pleaſaut ingredients. Their foreſts abound with Veniſon. 
all kinds of veniſon, deer, wild boars, hares, &c. Wild 
Their hares much larger than with us, and a more beaſts. 
valuable fur. They have alſo wild horſes of in- 
credible ſwiftneſs, whoſe mains hang almoſt down 
to the ground. Some parts of the country are in- 
feſted by wolves and bears, which run together in 
herds, and in hard weather, do great mischief a- 
mong their cattle. But to conclude this head, 
fays my author, the country is ſo well provided 
with all manner of neceſſaries and conveniences, 
that either the fields, woods, rivers, hills, or plains 
can afford, that there ſeems great reaſon for the 
antient N TRA JAx's medals; whereon 
the goddeſs CE RES was repreſented with a cornu- 
copia in her right-hand, and in her left, a table 
with this inſcription, Abundantia Daciæ. 

The Tranfilvanians have ſome mines of gold, 
and other metals in their mountains, but not ſo 
many as in Hungary. Their chief mines are ei- 
ther at Sculatti, or at Rimli Dominurdtz, in the 
laſt of which there have been found large lumps 
of virgin gold, which has been coined without pu- 
rifying; and gave occaſion for ſtriking the old 
Roman medal ſtill to be met with, on which 
Dacia was repreſented by a goddeſs with a book 
open in her right-hand, wherein was written Aur. 
pur, or pure gold. Their beſt ſilver mines are 
near Offera: and Radna, where are alſo ſeveral 
copper mines in which they ſometimes meet with 
a vein of gold. There is plenty of ſteel at Cyck, 
and of iron. at Thoroſch and Huniad ; and they 
frequently meet with brimſtone and iſinglaſs in 
their copper mines. They have alſo ſuch quan- Salt. 
tities of rock ſalt in the county of Maromarus, 


that they export it to other countries. 


Minerals. 


The only manufacture beſides thoſe of copper, Manufac- 


iron, and ſteel, is that of cloth, of which they do bures. 
not export any great quantities. What they ſend Trade. 
abroad is chiefly fat cattle, wine, mead, rock ſalt, 
copper and iron wares; and a country ſo well 
ſtocked with all manner of proviſions and neceſſa- 
ries, was it under the government of it's own 
Prince, muſt make à tolerable figure in the world; 
but being a diſtant province belonging to the Ger- 
man Emperor, notwithſtanding all theſe extra- 
ordinary advantages, Tranſilvania is ſcarce ever 
mentioned as part of Europe; and our people 
know leſs of it than of the remoteſt countries in 
the Eaſt or Weſt-Indies. 1 
The habits of the Saxons of Tranſilvania, are a Habitsand 
waiſtcoat, over which they wear a ſhort looſe coat cuſtoms. 
lined with fur : their breeches and ſtockings fit 
cloſe to the leg and thigh, and are all of a piece; 
the heels of their ſhoes are made of a plate of iron ; 
and on their heads they wear a kind of dragoon's 
cap lined with fur. By their drinking, ſays my 
author, one would think them related to the 
Saxons of Germany; for they never look upon 
themſelves to be acquainted with a man till they 
have been drunk with him; and at a drinking 
match, while the muſick plays, they keep time with 
their cups by ſtriking them one againſt another. 
They celebrate their funerals in much the ſame 
manner as the Iriſh do. Their women in a diſ- 
mal how], recite all the memorable paſſages in the 
life of the deceaſed ; expreſſing by their tears, 


ſighs, and groans the utmoſt deſpair and ſorrow for 
their loſs, | 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF TRANSILVANIA. 
As to the Hungarians who inhabit this country, 


CHAP. 
III. I find nothing different in their manners, or ha- 
— bits, from thoſe of Hungary: and the Siculi are 
chiefly taken notice of for their ridiculous pride, 
like the Welſh, they all pretend to be deſcended 
from ſome antient noble family : not a huſband- 
man, or ſhepherd, but aſſumes a title of honour very 
unſuitable to the meanneſs of his fortune and em- 
ployment. As to the Cingars, or Gypſies, who 
inhabit this country, theſe are a vagabond race, 
already deſcribed at large in treating of Egypt and 

other parts of Turkey. 


CHAP. IV. 
Contains an abſtract of the antient and modern hiſtory 


of the Tranſilvanians, and the preſent ſtate of re- 
ligion there. ; 


Hiſtory of RANSILVANIA, as has been obſerved, 
es is only the weſtern part of the antient Dacia, 


which comprehended Moldavia, and Walachia, 
(now tributary to the Turk, and deſcribed in 
Turkey) as well as Tranſilvania. Lys1Mmacuvs, 
one of ALEXANDER's generals, was the firſt who 
ſubdued this people, but has left us no account of 
their manners and cuſtoms, or form of govern- 
ment. The next time we hear of them, 1s from 
Jorivs Cæs AR, when they made frequent in- 
curſions into the Roman territories, CASAR re- 
pulſed their forces, and compelled them to be- 
come tributary to the Roman ſtate during his ad- 
miniſtration z but in the reign of AuGusTvs, 
they broke in upon the empire again; and Len- 


TULUsS being ſent againſt them, fortified the 


ſouthern banks of the Danube, as the beſt means 
to prevent their incurſions. for the future. The 
Emperor TRA JAN defeated their laſt King DE- 
CEBALUS, who threw himſelf upon his ſword 
on the loſs of the battle; and his country was 
reduced to the form of a province: but the Da- 
clans afterwards making frequent inſurrections, the 
Emperor AUR ELIAN tranſplanted the Roman co- 
lomies, and the civilized natives to the ſouthern 
. fide of the Danube, about Bulgaria and Servia ; 
from whence that country obtained the name of 
New Dacia. Old Dacia, of which Tranſilvania 
was part, being thus deſerted by the Romans, the 
beſt part of the natives was ſubdued by the Goths, 
who kept poſſeſſion of it till they were driven over 
the Danube by the Huns, who became lords. of 


Tranſilvania, and Hungary, much about the ſame 
Tranſilva- time. 
nia con- 
quered by 


the King 


ſubdued Tranſilvania, and introduced Chriſtianity 
there; after which, it was reputed a province of 
of Hun- the kingdom of Hungary, and governed by an 
gary. Hungarian viceroy, ſtiled in their language a 
Waiwode. Waiwode; and thus Tranſilvania was governed 
from about the year of our Lord 1000, to the 

year 1526; when LEWIS King of Hungary dying 

without iſſue male, JN, Waiwode of Tran- 
ſilvania, was by a faction elected King of Hungary, 

in oppoſition to FERDINAND, brother to. the 
Emperor CHARLES V. Joan, not finding him- 

ſelf a match for the Emperor, firſt fled into Po- 

land, where having remained ſome time, SoLv- 

MAN Emperor of the Turks, invited him to re- 

turn to Tranſilvania, promiling to ſupport his 

Joux, the Intereſt : whereupon, Joan aſſumed the title of 
firſt Prince Prince of Tranſilvania, independent of Hungary, 
of Tran- agreeing at the ſame time to pay a ſmall tribute 


to the Turk, by way of acknowledgment for his 
VOL. U. 


after refigned it. 


STEPHEN, the firſt King of Hungary, 


perial protection; and by the treaty of Carlowitz 


— 
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protection. After the death of this Prince; his C HAF. 
ſon Jon ſucceeded him in the, principality of ab T 


| Tranſilvania, | and was alſo elected and crowned Join . 


King of Hungary, which occaſioned a bloody 
war between the Emperor, and the Turk, who 
ſupported JohN; but a truce being concluded 


for eight years, Hungary was yielded to the Em- 


peror, and Tranſilvania confirmed to Prince Joh x; 

who dying without iſſue, STEPHEN BAT HORI SrernEN 
ſucceeded him, and was afterwards elected King BaTio- 
of Poland. When his brother CHRISTOPHER 
BaTHoORI ſucceeded him in the principality of CHRIs- 


- — ;  _TOPHER 
Tranſilvania, After whoſe. death, S1G1$MOND p,rg,. 


his ſon ſucceeded to the principality ; and throw- &:. 


ing off his ſubjection to the Turk, entered into an 81018. 
alliance with the Emperor Ro DOI HH; by whom uo. 
he was admitted to a vote in the dyet at Ratiſbon,.. 


and declared a Prince of the Empire, on condition 


that on failure of iſſue the prineipality of Trans 

filvania ſhould be re-annexcd to the crown of 
Hungary; but Stois MON afterwards quarrelling 

with the Emperor, was driven out of his princi- 

pality. After him S1G61sMOND RAGOTSKI Stors- 
took upon him the title of Prince; but finding mop 
himſelf unable to contend with the Emperor, ſoon R- 
Whereupon, GABRIEL BA- 

THORI aſſumed the government; and to ſectre CP AN 
his poſſeſſion, put himſelf under the protection of Barno— 
the Turk. To him ſucceeded BETHLEM Ga- I. 
BoR, Who being ſupported by AchMET the Beruren 
Turkiſh Emperor, he entered into a war with Bol. 
the Emperor FERDINAND II, in behalf of FR E/“ 
DERICK Count Palatine of the Rhine, elected 

King of Bohemia, and made himſelf maſter of a 

good part of the kingdom of Hungary and Mo- 

ravia; and dying in the year 1629, the ſtates 
complimented his widow with the principality; 

but ſhe finding herſelf unqualified for the high of- 
fice, reſigned the principality to Prince GORE GO 
Ra GOT SKI, who, under the protection of the Racor- 
Turk, engaged in a war with the Emperor. To 
whom ſucceeded GEORGE RacoTsk1 II, his Gro 
ſon, but the Turks proclaimed AcyaTiusBaRT- RacoT- 
cHay Prince of Tranſilvania in his life- time; I. 
and afterwards beheading Ach Arrius, Jonx Acne 
KIM EN was elected Prince by the ſtates; but the Ki. 
Turks refuſing to confirm him, he was cut in pieces 2 N 
by their faction: and MichAEL A BAT PI ſuc- f. 
ceeded him, anno 1661; who, with the conſent of nf 
the ſtates of Tranſilvania, reſigned this principality As are, 
to the Emperor of Germany, as King of Hungary, 

for ever; as appears by an act of that Prince and 

the ſtates, dated at Hermanſtat, anno 1688 : and 

the Imperialiſts immediately put garriſons. into all 

the fortified towns. Upon the death of ABarer, 

anno 1690, the Emperor appointed the Prince his 

ſon Waiwode of the country, in oppoſition to 

Count TEzcKELr, and the Ottoman Port. And 

the principality of Tranſilvania remains now incor- Tranſil- 


porated with the crown of Hungary under the im- va9i2 in- 

corporated 
e 1 akte with Hun- 
and Paſſerowitz, this principality was confirmed to gary. 


the Emperor by the Turks. | 

The eſtabliſhed religion in Tranſilvania is the Religion. 
Roman Catholick, as in all the reſt of the Em- 
peror's hereditary dominions; but here are great 
numbers of Lutherans, Calviniſts, and other Pro- 


teſtants of all denominations, who are great ſuf- 


ferers on account of their religion : the ſeverity 
exerciſed towards them, has been one occaſion of 
the many inſurrections here, as well as in Hun- 


gary. But the miſchief is, that when any of the 


9 Z Proteſtant 
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CH AP. Proteſtant powers of Europe interpoſe in their be- 
IV. half, and deſire that they may enjoy the ſame pri- 
vileges with his inperial Majeſty's other ſubjects ; 

they are anſwered by another requeſt, namely, 


that the Papiſts in Proteſtant countries may enjoy 


equal privileges with the Proteſtants; which when CHAP. 
the Proteſtant Princes think fit to comply with, IV. 


poſſibly their brethren in the Emperor's hereditary Vl 
dominions will be indulged in like manner, | 


THE 


PRESENT STATE 


OF THE 


Frontier Provinces of the Empire. 


* a 3 _—_ . 


rn 


Treats of the province of Sclavonia, 


N DE R the head of Sclavonia I include 
Ratzia, which is only the ſouth-eaſt 
part of this province, fo denominated 
from one of the counties; or ſubdivi- 

Zia, ſions, called Ratzen, and the people Ratzians, or 
| rather Raſcians, in the accounts we receive from 

thoſe parts. The antient Sclavonia contained ma- 
ny large countries; fome extended it from the 

Adriatick, almoſt to the Euxine fea, but I don't 
find any two writers agreed as to it's dimenſions 
however, certain it is, the Sclavonian language ob- 
tained, and is ſtill ſpoken in many kingdoms of 
Europe. | 


Bounda- The modern Sclavonia is bounded by the rivers 
ries and Drave and Danube, which ſeparate it from Hun- 
extent. gary, towards the north and eaſt ; by the river 
Save, which divides it from Servia and Boſnia on 
the ſouth, and by Stiria on the weſt ; and is com- 
puted to be upwards of two hundred miles in length, 
and between fifty and ſixty miles in breadth. The 
Face of Air is good, the country for the moſt part level, 


the coun- and not too much incumbered with woods and 
mountains, but exceedingly well watered by thoſe 
noble rivers abovementioned, namely, the Da- 
nube, the Drave, and the Save; beſides many 
leſſer ſtreams, from whence we might conclude it 
to be a very fruitful country; but as it was for 
many years a frontier between Turkey and Chri- 


ſtendom, it has not been cultivated and improved 


as it ought to have been, 
The bounds of the reſpective counties, or ſub- 
diviſions of this province, having been fo often al- 
tered in the wars between the Turks and Imperia- 
lifts, I ſhall content myſelf with deſcribing the 
__ fatuation of their chief towns, which are all now 
Poſega, under the dominion of the Emperor: and, 1. Po- 
ſega, the capital of the province, and of a county 


to which it gives name, is ſituate in the latitude of © xx AP. 


45 degrees odd minutes, on the river Oriana, fif- I. 


teen miles north of the river Save, and a hundred 
and twenty to the weſtward of Belgrade. It con- 

tains about a thouſand houſes, and is a place of 

good trade, having about four hundred villages un- 

der it's juriſdiction. 2. Walpo, ſituate on a river Walpo. 
of the ſame name, thirty-five miles north-eaſt of 
Poſega. 3. Eſſeck, famous for it's bridge near Eſſeck. 
the confluence of the Drave and the Danube, which 

has been already deſcribed in treating of Hungary. 

4. Walcowar, about twenty miles to the ſouthward Walco- 
of Eſſeck. 5. Ilock, ten miles ſouth-eaſt of Wal- war. 
cowar. 6. Peterwaradin, ſituate on the Danube, Ilock. 
between forty and fifty miles ſouth-eaſt of Eſſeck; Peterwa- 
a well fortified town, and the frontier of the Turks in. 
after the taking of Buda; but is now with the 

whole province under the dominion of the Empe- 

ror. 7. Salankamen, fifteen miles to the eaſt- Salanka- 
ward of Peterwaradin, remarkable only for the men. 
victory obtained there over the Turks, by Prince 
LEWIS of Baden, in the year 1691. 8. Carlo- Carlo- 
witz, a little to the northward of Peterwaradin ; witz. 


not taken notice of till the peace concluded there | 


between the Imperialiſts and the Turks, in the 

year 1699. 9. Semlin, in the mid-way between gemlin. 
Salankamen and Belgrade. 10. Alt Sirmium, or Alt Sirmi- 
Zirmium, the capital of a county to which it com- vm. 
municates it's name; formerly the metropolis of 
Pannonia inferior, and fince the ſee of a Biſhop ; 


but is now reduced to a village, and is ſituate about 


ſixty miles to the weſtward of Belgrade. 11. Za- Zagrab. 


grab, or Agram, ſituate near the river Save, about 


an hundred miles to the weſtward of Poſega ; the 
capital of a county, and a Biſhop's ſee. 12. Gra- Gradiſka. 
diſka, a well fortified town, ſituate near the Save, 
about fifteen miles to the weſtward of Poſega. 


The 
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CHAP, | | 
I. and hale conſtitutions, and fit for laborious em- 


ployments. Their country very proper for til- 


Perſons. | 1 
lage, and would produce plenty of corn and wine 
— if. they could enjoy a ſettled peace, and their 
fields were well cultivated. The navigable rivers 
which paſs through Sclavonia, render it allo ex- 
| Trade. ceeding proper to carry on a trade between the Em- 


pire and Turkey; but tis a misfortune that not- 
withſtanding theſe frontier countries are bleſſed with 
all the advantages that nature can beſtow upon 
them, great part of them are often a perfect deſart, 
and only conſiderable for the ſtrength of their towns, 
and the number of their garriſons, which are al- 
ways pernicious to trade and huſbandry ; for none 
will attempt to eſtabliſh manufactures, or improve 
their lands, where the ſoldiers probably will reap 
the fruits of their labours. N 

As the whole province is now under the domi- 
nion of the Emperor, the Roman Catholick is the 
eſtabliſned religion; but there were not long ſince, 
almoſt as many Grecian as Popiſh Chriſtians. 
The Roman clergy will no doubt bring over the 
Greeks to their communion in time, by one 
means or other, as they do in all countries where 
they have the aſcendant. Thoſe who diſſent from 
them, have much better quarter from the Turks, 
than from their Popiſh brethren of the Weſt, As 
for the Mahometans, with which this province 
was not long ſince repleniſhed, they are all retired 
out of it to a man, except ſome few who, upon 
ſecular accounts, embraced Chriſtianity. There is 
no inſtance of a Mahometan (while he remains 
ſuch) taking up his conſtant reſidence in a Chri- 
ſtian country: on the contrary, much the greateſt 
part of the Grand Signior's ſubjects in Europe, are 
Greek Chriſtians, and tolerated in the free exer- 
ciſe of their religion there. | 


CHAP. II. 
Treats of the province of Servia. 


Have already juſt touched upon Servia in treat- 
ing of Turkey in Europe; but as Belgrade, the 
capital city, and great part of the province has 
been lately ſubdued by the Imperialiſts, I deferred 
ſpeaking particularly of it, till I ſhould have oc- 
caſion to deſcribe the Emperor's dominions, 
The boun= Servia, the antient Mæſia Superior, is bounded 
daries and by the Danube, and the Save, which ſeparate it 
extent. from Hungary, and Sclavonia, towards the north; 
by Bulgaria, or Mæſia Inferior, on the eaſt; by 
Albania and part of Macedon on the ſouth; and 
by the province of Boſnia towards the weſt ; ex- 
tending two hundred and fifty miles in length, 
from eaſt to weſt; and about an hundred and 
twenty in breadth, from north to ſouth. It enjoys 
a healthful temperate air, and fruitful ſoil, being 
ſtiled by the Romans their granary for corn. It 
is pleaſantly diverſified with woods and champaign 
hills and plains, and well watered with rivers ; 
and were it cultivated, would produce wine as 
well as corn in abundance : but the fame misfor- 
tune attends this as the reſt of the frontier pro- 
vinces, that the huſbandman does not care to fow 
or plant more of his grounds than is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for the ſupport of his family, under an 
apprehenſion of having the fruits of his labours 
devoured by the Turkiſh, or Imperial forces, from 


whoſe depredations they are not entirely free, even 
in time of peace. ' 


Air and 


The natives of Sclavonia are of a good ſtature: 


The chief towns in Servia are, 1. Belgrade, cal- CHAP. 
led by the Germans, Greek Wieſſenburg, ſituate | = , 
on a hill at the confluence of the rivers Danube, Chief 
and Save, forty-five degrees north latitude, and towns. 
twenty degrees of longitude, reckoning from the 
meridian of London. The town 1s large, very ad- 
vantageouſly ſituated for trade, and one of the 
ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in Europe. It was taken from 


the Chriſtians by SoLy Man the Magnificent, in 


the year 1521, and retaken by the Imperialiſts in Belgrade, 
1686, under the conduct of the Duke of Bavaria. —_ N 
The Turks laid ſiege to it again in the year 1688, 3 

and a magazine of the town being blown up by 
one of the enemies bombs, with part of the walls, 
the Turks entered it ſword in hand, and put all 


the garriſon to the ſword, conſiſting of ſix thou- 


ſand men, except the governor, and three hun- 


dred ſoldiers, who eſcaped out of one of the gates, 

while the enemy was buſy in plundering the town. 

About the middle of June 1717, the Imperialiſts, The laſt 
under the command of Prince Eu ENR, of Sa- ſiege: 
voy, inveſted Belgrade again, and the place being 

of the laſt importance to the Turks, the Grand 
Vizier was commanded to relieve it at all hazards, 

which he attempted on the 16th of Auguſt 1717, 
and this brought on a general battle, wherein the The battle 
Imperialiſts obtained a compleat victory. It is cer- of i 
tain, ſays a gentleman, who was in the action, 8744. 
that ſince the ſiege of Vienna, there never was ſeen 
ſo great a number of Turks in the field, eſpecially 

of Janizaries; and it muſt be owned they de- 
fended themſelves well for ſome time. Very few 
officers ever ſaw a hotter or better-ordered fire of 

the Turks; and from the number of the Chri- 

ſtians killed and wounded, particularly among the 
cavalry, it is evident they were not bad markſ- 
men ; but the reſolution and good harmony be- 
tween our horſe and foot, who ſeconded each other 
admirably well in this battle, at laſt forced the 
enemy to give way. | ? 

We took from them above an hundred and fifty 
pieces of cannon, thirty or forty mortars, a propor- 
tionable quantity of ammunition, and their whole 
camp: and it is worth admiration, ſays this 
gentleman, that not one ſoldier entered the ene- 
mies camp to plunder, till the General gave per- 
miſſion, nor till the whole army was rallied and 
put in order. 

The loſs of this battle, was attended with the Belgrade 
ſurrender of Belgrade, which capitulated two ſurrendred 
days afterwards z and the garriſon began to eva- wht} 
cuate the place on the 22d of Auguſt, but being mT 
followed by moſt of the inhabitants, it was the 
24th before they were all marched out; it being 
computed that no leſs than ſixty thouſand Turks 
left the place, whereof, twenty thouſand were ſol- 
diers. By an exact liſt of the artillery taken in 
the town, and in the battle, it appears that it con- 
ſiſted of four hundred and fifty- ſix braſs cannon, 
two hundred and nine, of iron, and an hundred 
and three braſs mortars: From all which, we may 
eaſily judge of the largeneſs, and importance of this 
city. rol | | 

2. Semendria, ſituate at the confluence of the gemen- 
Danube, and Morava, about twenty miles to the dria. 
eaſtward of Belgrade. It was antiently the capital 
of Servia, but is now an inconſiderable town. 
After the battle of Belgrade, Prince Eu EN took 
a view of it, in order to put the town into a po- 
ſture of defence, and make it a frontier garriſon 
againſt : the Turks; but whether he did not think 
it would be capable to maintain a ſiege, or the 
charge was apprehended too great, that deſign 
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Niſſa. 
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'C'H AP. was not proceeded in, as I can learn. 3. Widdin, 


ſituate on the Danube, about an hundred and fif- 
ty miles to the eaſtward of Belgrade, and near the 
river Timock : by the late treaty, made the boun- 
dary of the two empires in Servia: it is by ſome 
writers, called a ſtrong town, but I cannot learn 
there is one place between Belgrade, and Conſtan- 
tinople, capable of ſuſtaining a long ſiege. 4. Niſ- 
ſa, ſituate about an hundred and twenty miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Belgrade ; another town, to which 
ſome have given the name of a ſtrong fortreſs ; 
but I find it has been frequently taken and re- 
taken, 
5. Scopia, or Uſcopia, a large trading city, ſituate 
on the borders of Macedon, about ſixty miles to 
the ſouthward of Niſſa. It ſtands in a pleaſant 
fruitful country; and has ſeveral fine moſques, 


beſiſtins, and caravanſeras, which are an ornament 
to it. | | 


Hiſtory of This country of Servia, with Bulgaria, or the 


Servia. 


Lower Mæſia, were brought under the dominion 
of the Romans, in the reign of AucusTus Cæ- 
SA'R, and made a Roman 
ſtate it continued, till the fall of the eaſtern em- 
pire, when it was ſeized by the Sorabi, a Sclavo- 
nian people, and a branch of the Sarmatians, whoſe 


name was afterwards contracted to Sorbi, and 


then changed to Servi, from whence the people 
were called Servians. When the Turkiſh arms 
begun to make a progreſs in Europe, the Deſpots, 
or Princes of Servia, put themſelves under the pro- 
tection of the Kings of Hungary, that they might 
be the better enabled to make head againſt the 1 

fidels ; and paid ſome ſmall tribute to that crown, 
as an acknowledgment of their dependency ; and 
from hence, the houſe of Auſtria, as Kings of Hun- 
gary, claim the dominion' of this province : - but 
the truth 1s, the Turks made an entire conqueſt 
of it, and the Deſpots of Servia, became tributary 
to them, ſo long ago as the year 1460 ; ſince 
which, they modelled it after the form of their 
other provinces; and made it ſubject to the Begler- 
beg, or Viceroy, of Romania: ſo that the Emperor 
had little more than the title of ſovereign of this 
country, till the battle of Belgrade, anno 1717 ; 
and the peace which enſued upon it, whereby great 
part of Servia was transferred to the Emperor. 
And here, I think, I have a fair opportunity of 
making out the boundaries of the German, and 
Otroman empires, which none of our geogra- 
phers have hitherto done, or continue to do very 
wrong, according to antient treaties, notwith- 
ſtanding the Emperor's territories are extended in 
many places, above a hundred and fifty miles be- 


yond the former limits, by the late treaty of Paſſe- 
rowitz. | 


The limits To begin then on the north-ſide.the Danube: 
of the two All places and countries ſituate on the weſt-ſide 


empires. 


of the river Alauta, and particularly Temeſwaer, 
are confirmed to the Emperor; and whatever lies 
to the eaſt of that river, remains to the Ottoman 
Porte, the ſaid river, ſeparating the two empires 
from Tranſilvania, to the place where it falls into 
the Danube. On the other ſide the Danube, the 
limits of the ſaid empires, are appointed to be 
ſrom the place where the little river Timock falls 
into the Danube, up for ten leagues along the 
ſame; Iſperlechbania, and it's dependencies, re- 
maining to the Turks, and Reſſova to the Em- 

ror. And the ſaid limits are continued from 
thence, thro' the mountains towards Parakin, 
which remains to the Emperor, and Razna to 
the Porte, over the little Morava, between Scahack 


and ſometimes without a formal ſiege. 


province; in which 


empires. 


and Belina, to Bedka, and from thence to the CHAP. 
territory of Zokol, towards Belina, as far as the | 
river Drin; fo that Belgrade, © Parakin, Itolaz, 
Scahack, Bedka, and Belina, with their antient 
territories, are yielded to the Emperor, and Zokol 
and Razna, with their antient territories, remain 
to the Porte: and the ſubjects of the two empires 
are equally to enjoy the navigation of the Timock. 
3. From the Drin to the river Unna, all walled 
and open places on the banks of the Save, in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Imperialiſts, ſnall remain to the Em- 
peror, as ſhall: the river Save, with both it's banks. 
4. From the place where the Unna and the Save 
joined to the territory of the antient Novi, ſhall 
remain to the Emperor. 5. The territories of 
New Novi, on the weſt- ſide of the Unna, which, 
after the treaty of Carlowitz, were granted to the 
Porte, ſhall be reſtored to the Emperor, with all 
their dependencies.” As to the reſt, the limits 
of Croatia remain the ſame as they were on the 
treaty of Carlowitz, the river Unna, being the 
boundary between the two empires in this pro- 
vince. | "y 


HNA P. III. 
Treats of the province of Croatia, 
HE province of Boſnia, which lies between Boſaia. | 


Servia and Croatia, has already been deſcribed 
in treating of Turkey in Europe; and, is indeed, 


almoſt all of it left in the poſſeſſion of the Turks, 


by the treaty of Paſſerowitz, except thoſe towns 

and places which lie upon, or near the Save, and 

theſe were confirmed to the Emperor; the pre- 

liminary article, which was the foundation of that 

treaty, declaring that each party ſhould keep what 

they were then poſſeſſed of. And this being all 

that is requiſite to be ſaid of the province of Boſ- 

nia in this place, I proceed weſtward, to that of 

Croatia, | | 
Croatia, part of the antient Illyricum, is bound- Croatia, 

ed by the river Save, which ſeparates it from Scla- limits and 


vonia, towards the north; by Boſnia, towards the extent. 


eaſt ; by Morlachia, towards the ſouth ; and by 
Carniola on the weſt ; and is about eighty miles 

in length, and as much in breadth. The chief Chief 
towns whereof, are, 1. Carlſtat, the capital of the towns. 
imperial Croatia, ſituate on the river Culp, twen- Carlſtat. 
ty miles to the ſouthward of the Save; and bein | 
a frontier town, is tolerably fortified. 2. Siſeg, ſi- gifeg. 
tuate on the Save, thirty-five miles to the eaſt- 

ward of Carlſtat ; eſteemed a place of ſome 
ſtrength. 3. Caſtanovitz, ſituate near the river Caſtano- 
Unna, about thirty miles to the weſtward of Gra- viz. 


diſca. Theſe are all ſubjze&t to the Emperor. 


4. Dubiez, on the eaſt-ſide of the river Unna, Dubiez. 


ſubject to the Turk: it being agreed that the ri- 
ver Unna, ſhall be the boundary between the two 
5. Whitz, ſituate on the ſame river whitz. 
Unna, fifty miles to the ſouthward of Carlſtat 
this alſo is ſubject to the Turk. 
The country of Croatia, is naturally fruitful, Soil. 
producing plenty of corn, wine, and oil, where 
it is cultivated z but as it is a frontier againſt the 
Turks, has not yielded much more than would 
ſupply the neceſſities of the inhabitants of late 
ears. | | 
- The people are of a good ſtature, and make Perſons. 
brave hardy ſoldiers; on which account, many Eſteemed 
of the German Princes have their horſe-guards the beſt 


compoſed of Croatz, or Krabatz, as they are = 


Morlachia, 
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CHAP. 
Hi. 


Morla- 
chia, 


Morlachia, which lies between Croatia and the 
gulph of Venice, is ſometimes reckoned'a part of 
Croatia; but Morlachia being ſubje& to the Ve- 
netians, and Croatia to the German and Turkiſh 
empires, they may very well be looked on as di- 
ſtin& provinces at this day: I chooſe therefore to 
defer ſpeaking more particularly of Morlachia till 
I- come to treat of” the Venetian Lam fo 


FRONTIER PROVINCES OF THE EMPIRE, 
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alſo of Dalmatia, the ſea-coaſt whereof belongs to CH wee 
the Venetians, and the inland part of the country 
to the Turks. 

And thus having given a deſcription of the 
frontier provinces of the German Empire, as well 
towards Poland as Turkey; I proceed to treat of 
the Empire | in general. $7 
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+7 niards; and Italians, faid to be derived” fm. the 


High- Dutch into Teutſhen and: 


ſchen; — by the Engliſh into the word Dutch, ſbur de 


the moſt probable; derivation whereof is from Teut, 

the name of one of the/antient Celtick deities, whoſe 
deſcendants, or rather votaries, the Germans pre- 
tended to be. 2. German, a word ſaid. to he Herived 
from Wehr and Man; Wehr and War Being of 


the ſame import in the antient Teutonick ; fo 
that Wehrman ſignified a Warrior, or gallant 


.. Many as the Germans were generally eſteemed; 
and nothing 
German W into G. by the Latins, and thus they and 
make German of Werman. 3. Alemanni, or 
Almans, as they are called by the French, Spa- 


words All and Man, as much as to ſay all man- 
ner of men, or a mixture of all people, as the 
vaſt numbers they brought into the field, inclined 
their enemies to think they were. As to the name 


of Celts, or Celtæ, this being common to them, 


7 


with many other nations, I wan wave ** e 


into the etymology of it here. 
The bounds of antient Germany were 
ferent from the modern, the Danube being looked 
upon as the ſouthern, and the Rhine the weſtern 
limits of it; but then they" extended, it, ſo far 
north as to include” Scandinavia. The bounds of 
modern Germany, if we include Bohemia and 
leſia; (already deſcribed) are the Baltick- Sea, Den- 


mark, and the German ocean towards the north: 


Poland and Hungary on the eaſt: the gulph of but 


. II. 


is ſo common as the turning the 


e '© 1 4 P. 1 2 e 8 wha. 13 

| ra reats of the» nome, fiugtion, extent, climate Ju and tiers ce. 
HE Germans hone 9 haben by ſe- Vediee: — — 4 
veral names, as Teutones, Germans, Al- towards the ſouth; and France and the Low 


mans, &c. r. Teutones, turned by the Coutries towards the weſt: extending from forty- 
ut · five degrees thirty minutes north latſtude to fifty. 


very if 


$ 


bs, whith dipids l Fiom b eh on N P. 
—— 


minutes, and fromthe" fixth to * 


the nineteenth degree of longitude, reckoning from 
the meridian of London; being about fx Hande 8 
Eogliſh miles from north to th, and five-hun 


dred from eaſt” to wat: The air- 7 the ſouthern The ai. 

provinces is techperate and healthful," ind the ſoil 
extremely fruitful ; but rowards the north the 

cold is very ſevere in Winter; and the lands pro. 
dute neither wine or Oil, and but moderate cro „ Wen 

of e The ſeas of Germany a are the Balti Seas: 
the German ocean, and the gulph of Venice b ae 

the German bj: 


may now come into the number o 

ſeas, the Emperor being maſter of the port of 

Trieſte and ſomè other tons on that ſide, where 

he has lately attempted to eſtabliſh a trade. The 
ocean” waſhes" but a very ſmall part of th e Ger- 

man — . — at preſent tho Germany; gives name 

to that ſea: indeed, the ſeventeen += Du of 

the Low Countries were made part oFthe emp 

by*Cn'awr 2s Vg by the name of the © Ns 

cle of Burgundy, and then Germany m1 ht be 

ſalcl to have had a pretty large ſea· coaſt; but 

1 now eſteemed no part of the 

emp | 

ee tines nme of th m be Niers 

already: touched upon, but the principal of then 

require" a further deſcription here: and, 1, The The D- 


Danube, which claims the preference of 25 . 
3 whoſe name Danubius, or Danuvins, is 


Roman verſion of the Teutonick, or German 
10 A 


Eu 


word 


26 
* P. 


Olin Iſt- 
her: 


word Danow, or Done, by moſt of the Roman 
hiſtorians derived from Duni, a branch of the an- 
tient German nation who inhabited the banks of 
this riyer. The German writers on the contrary 
derive the name from Don-Aw, which in their 
language ſignifies a ſwift ruſhing ſtream, as this 
appears to be, eſpecially about the cataracts in 
this river. Below Belgrade it has generally ob- 
tained the name of Iſther; but the antient writers 
uſed the words Iſther and Danubius promiſcuouſly 
for the whole river. | m5 
The Source is near a ſmall village in Swabia, 
from thence called Tone Eſchingen, or Thonaw 
Eſchingen, fituate in the Hyrcinian foreſt, here 
called Schwartz Waldt, or the Black Foreſt : the 
hill at the foot whereof it riſes, is not more than 
eight yards high, tho' ſome geographers have 
it to iſſue out of a vaſt mountain, Not many fur- 
longs from it's head it receives two rivulets named 


Brygen and Pregen, both 1 


and other ers, the chief whereof are, 1. The Iſer, which 


_ rivers 
which fall 
into it. 


The Lech. 


The Re- 
gen. 
The Iſar. 


The Inn. 
Ens. 


The 
Prave. 


The Save. 


Teyſſe. 


10. 


having paſſed by Kempten, and ſeveral other con- 
fiderable places in Swabia, diſcharges itſelf into 
the Danube near Ulm, the capital of the country. 
2. The Lech, which having paſſed by Landtſ- 
burg, Augſburg, and ſeveral other great cities, 
falls into the Danube between Newburg and Dona- 
wert. 3. The Regen, which falls into this river at 
Ratiſbon, from thence called in High-Dutch, Re- 
enſburg. 4. The Iſar, which having paſſed by 
dtſhut, Moſburg, Mittenwald, &c. mingles 

it's waters with the Danube near Pletling. 5. The 
Inn, the fineſt river in Bavaria, which gives name 
to the city of Inſpruck, and falls into the Danube 


at Paſſaw. 6. The Ens, which diſcharges itſelf 


into this river at the town of Ens, to which it 
communicates it's name. 7. The Rab, or Ara- 


bon, which joins it's waters with the Danube, near 


the ſtrong fortreſs of Raab in Hungary. 8. The 
Drave, a large navigable river, which ſeparates 
Hungary from Sclavonia, and falls into the Da- 

ube near Eſſeck. 
by moſt of the cities of Sclavonia and Servia, diſ- 
charges - itſelf into the Danube at Belgrade. 
he Teyſſe, or Tibiſcus, already mentioned, 


Which riſes in the Carpathian mountains, and run- 


The Mo- 
rava, the 


Alauta, 


the Pruth, 
&c. 


The Da- 
nube never 
overflows. 


„K 


PF * ; 
1 


ning ſouthward thro' Hungary, falls into the Da- 
nube over - againſt Salankemen : and there are, be- 


ſides theſe, ſeveral conſiderable rivers in the Tur- 


kiſh provinces, as the Morava, the Alauta, the 
Pruth, &c. between Belgrade and the Euxine- Sea, 


Which fall into the Danube. and increaſe the 


ſtream. The ſwiftneſs of the current, tis ob- 
ſerved, renders the waters of the Danube: muddy, 
ind of a whitiſn colour; inſomuch, that the clear 
Wk of ſome other rivers which fall into it, are 
plainly diſcernible after a courſe of ſeveral miles. 
And notwithſtanding the many large rivers which 
the Danube receives into it, it never is ohſerved to 
riſe higher than. uſual, tho? the banks of the leſſer 
rivers which fall into it are often overflowed. 
The reaſon whereof is ſaid to be, that in ſummer 
time the Danube has as great ſupplies. of water 
from the melted no on the mountains, as it can 
have in winter from the rains, ſo that the altera- 
tion, can never be conſidęerable. But, ſays my au- 


it's increaſe in winter, if it were ta be nicely 


ſummer. This river has ſo deep and wide: a 


& - 


made 


eight miles from the ay 
lefs than a mile beyond t 


* 92 
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channel, that both the Imperialiſts and Turks C HA 
have their fleets of men of war upon it, and ma- I. 
ny ſmart engagements have happened between — — 
powers upon the water; particularly at the men of 
ſiege of Belgrade, and other great towns that ſtand war en- 


theſe 


upon it, and cannot be attacked with any hopes 
of ſucceſs without a fleet. The whole courſe of 
this river from it's ſource to the Euxine-Seaz into 
which it diſcharges itſelf by fix or ſeven mouths, 


is computed to be about fifteen hundred Engliſh 


miles, There are three cataracts in that part of CataraQs 
Chriſtendom; the init. 


the Danube which runs through £< 
firſt whereof is called Der-Saw Ruſſel, or Swines- 
Snout, ſo named from a craggy rock of that ſhape; 
which hangs over the river near Lintz in Auſtria; 
nog: which there is a very dangerous whirlpool. 
2. Der Strudel, ſo called from the prodigious noiſe 
which the water makes in it's fall: this cataract 
is near the town of Greinon in Auſtria. 3. Der 


r than itſelf, and Wurbel, or the; Whirlpool, about a fürlong di- 
makes it look ſomething life a river; afterwards” 
The Ifer, It is mightily augmented by ſeveral navigable ri- 


ſtant Pom Strudel. But however terrible theſe 
mighty water- falls may have been repreſented" of 
old, I do not find but the water-men find means 
to paſs them at preſent without much hazard. There 
are ſome indeed in that part of the river which 
runs through Turkey that are ſaid to be impaſſa- 
ble, but this perhaps may proceed from the un- 
{kilfulneſs of the Turkiſh water-men. 


2, The ſecond great river is the Rhine, which The 
riſes from two ſprings in the Alps, the one near a Rhine. 


ſmall village called Tavetſch, out of the high 
mountain of Gottards Geburg, and the other near 
Reinwald in Rhetia, which. two fountains are 
forty miles aſunder, but unite their ſtreams about 
of Coire; and within 
is confluence the river 
dilates itſelf into that great lake called Der Bo- 
denſee, or the lake of Conſtance. There are rec- 
koned nine cataracts in the Rhine, two whereof 
only are eſteemed dangerous, one of them being a 
little below the city of Schaff huyſen in Switzerland, 
where the whole river falls from the top of a rock 
ſeventy-five foot high: the other is at Lauffenburg 
in Switzerland, which has it's name from the cata- 
ract, Lauffen in their language ſignifying a water- 


fall, and Burg a fortreſs. This river runs to the 


north ward between Swabia and Alſace into the Pala- 


tinate, receiving the Neckar at Manheim, and the The Nec- 
Main at Mentz, and continuing it's courſe to Cob- I 
. Ain. 


lentz is joined by the Moſelle; afterwards it pa 
ſes by Cologn, and through the dutchy of Cleve, 


being joined by the Roer and Lippe and other Lippe. 


ſmaller rivers, and enters the Netherlands at 
Schenckenſchans. I defer ſpeaking of the further 
progreſs. of it therefore till I come to the Low 
Countries. + $7 50 ff RR 
3. The Elbe, 
Sileſia from eleven ſeveral heads, which after 
they are united run northward between Miſnia 
and Luſatia into Saxony, and being joined by 


the Muldau, Egra, and other rivers, paſſes by Muldau. 
Magdeburgh, Lawenburgh, - and Hamburgh to Egta. 


Gluckſtadt,: below which it divides into two 
branches, and ſoon after diſcharges itſelf into the 
German ocean; There is ſcarce any European 
tiver that will bear ſhips: of burthen to paſs up fo 
high as the Elbe does; for at Hamburgh, up- 


) . wards of ſeventy miles from the ſea, it is an 

thorx, perhaps the vaſtneſs of the river may give. 
People occaſion to fancy it always of the ſame ſize, 
tho“ 1 


ordinary. thing to ſee veſſels of three or four hun- 
4. The Weſer, 
Thuringia, and paſſing through Heſſen and Weſt- ſer. 
Phalia, falls into the German ocean a _ below 

| Bremen. 


which riſes near Hirchburg in The Elbe. 


which. riſes in the mountains of The We- 


+. THE GERMAN EMPIRE 
CHAP: Bremen, The reſt of the German rivers, with 
I. the lakes, mineral-waters, baths, mountains,” mines, 
and foreſts, will be deſcribed in the pective Gir- 

cles, or provinces, to which they belong. 
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wants à ready wit, it is frequently made up to C HA x. 
him in a good judgment. And as it is with par- II. 
ticular” perſons; fo I apprehend it to be with na. 
tions, If they are defective in one reſpect, it is , 
made up to them in another. Heaven has not given 


CHAP. Il 


Treats of the perſons, genius, and temper of the Ger- 
mans; of their vices and virtues; diet, lodging, 
and diverſions. | 


us all the ſame endowments, but has however di- 
{tributed the gifts of nature ſo equally, - that every 
one is fatisfied with his particular portion; and 
perhaps, there are very few defects but may be 
ſurmounted by diligence and application: not a 
German, but if his genius was duly conſidered, 


The per- FH E ſtature of the antient Germans, as well 
ſons of the as the preſent race, was obſerved to be of 
— largeſt, eſpecially if compared with the French. 
Indeed there are Roman authors who inform us, 
that there was but little difference between the 
Germans and the Gauls, in their perſons or man- 
ners; but this muſt be underſtood of thoſe Gauls 


and he was introduced into an employment ſuitable 
to it, might make a figure in the world; of 
which we - ſhall be further convinced, when we 
come to ſpeak of their learning, arts, and ſci- 
ences, ann ap oils | "al 

The morals of the Germans alſo have been Viess. 


* 


which lay near the Rhine, whoſe country is now 
reckoned part of Germany: for every country, I 
am fatigfied, produces people of the ſame bulk, 
features, and complexions it did two thouſand years 
ago; and whenever a new ſet of people take poſ- 
ſeſſion of a country, they become like thoſe who 
inhabited it before in a very few generations. If a 
ſwarthy Scythian or Tartar, of a ſhort ſquat make, 
flat noſe, thick lips, and little black eyes ſer deep 
in his head, was to be tranſplanted into Germany 
(as many nations of the Scythians were formerly) 
his poſterity, in an hundred or two of years, would 
infallibly be tall luſty fellows, of fair complexions, 
and regular features, as the preſent Germans are. 
And, on the contrary, if a German was to be 
tranſplanted into Tartary, his poſterity would in 
time become deformed, and dwindle into the 
Tartar make. For notwithſtanding we all ſprung 
from one original, our features and complexion, 


our ſtature, and even tempers, vary according to 


the part of the world we happen to be planted in, 
There is ſomething in the air, the ſoil, the diet, 
or manner of life, which makes the inhabitants of 
one country appear, as if they were caſt in a dif- 
ferent mould from thoſe of another. But to pro- 
ceed : whether the reſt of the world were piqued 
to ſee the Germans excel them in ſtature, or for 
what other reaſon I cannot conceive, they have 
generally agreed to charge the whole German na- 
tion with ſtupidity, and want of ſenſe ; inſinuating 
that it is not poſſible for the foul to anitnate fo vaſt 
a bull, with the ſame advantage it does one of an 
inferior fize, The leaden temper of the Germans 
(ſay the French) wants to be mended, by min- 
gling the French quick-ſilver with it. And true 
it is, almoſt every people have ſomething in their 
tempers, as well as in their perſons, to diſtinguiſh 
them by. The levity of the French, and the 
gravity: of the Spaniard, are as much occaſioned 
by the fituation of their reſpective countries, as the 
different taſtes of their wines are. Animals of fuch 
and ſuch a frame of mind and body, are as natural 
to ſome certain foils, as the plants peculiarto the 
country are. But notwithſtanding theſe different 
tempers and capacities that are to be met with in 
the world, the heavieſt and moſt untractable part 
of mankind are capable of being wonderfully im- 
proved by their education and application to bu- 
fineſs. Nor is it the lad of the quickeſt parts that 
always makes the greateſt man. If one whom 
nature has been bounriful to at firſt, makes ſwifter 
advances in his ſtudies than uſual, — he 
wants the patience and diligence of others, who, 
by 'theiy unwearied application, at length may 

- Ppoſlibly ſurpaſs him. Again, if one perſon 


cenſured; drunkenneſs is faid to be a vice proper 
to the country, Germanorum vivere eſt brbere, is bes 
come a proverb; but whether they ate more ad- 
dicted to drinking than their northern neighbours, 
or indeed than the Engliſh at preſent, is very 
much queſtioned. Certain it is, they cannot ex- 
ceed the Ruſſians in diſorders of this kind. No- 
thing is more common, ſays my reverend author; 
than for the Germans to form drinking ſocieties; 
which they call Drinck Brudder, whete they con- 
tract an intimacy by being drunk together. But 
I don't find there is much more in this, than in 
our common clubs, where people ſometimes 
drink to exceſs; And theſe were as ſeverely cen- 
ſured in England within theſe fifty years, as thoſe 
in Germany can be. The Germans ſeem to be 
a little hard upon ſtrangers indeed, in obliging 
them to take off a large bowl on their firſt en- 
trance into their houſes, which is called their Wel- 
come. This, and ſome other ſuch dtunken cu- 
ſtoms, puts the French King, it is ſaid, to ſome 
difflculty to find a miniſter capable of negotiating 
his affairs in this country; for the French are as 
remarkable for their ſobriety, as the Germans for 
intemperance: and, according to PRILITH Me- 
LANCTHON, the Germans were guilty of eating, 
as well as drinking to exeeſs, for he uſed to fay, 
We Germans eat otirſelves ſick: We eat our- 
ſelves into hell. It is no extraordinary thing for 
them to fit from twelve at noon to five in the 
evening at dinner, and from ſeven at night till 
two or three in the morning: but I perceive the 
greateſt part of this time is ſpent in drinking after 
the cloth is taken away: and then perha 
not fall much ſhort of them ourſelves. | 
dinary food is beef, mutton, fowls, &c. as with 
us; but they have one diſn which has been intto- 
duced in England very lately, and that is fnails: 
from Michaelmas to Lady: Day theſe are eaten at 
the tables of the quality as a great rarity.” There 
is ſcarce a nobleman's garden but has à ſnail . houfe 
in it, which furniſhes his table with them. Their 
drink is beer and wine, as with us, but Both the 
one and the other they have upon eaſier terms; 
for they have not only Rheniſn and other wines 
of their own growth, but Hungary, France and 
Italy lie contiguous to them, where the beſt wines 
There is no nation more in love with travelling 
than the Gertnans. 
the courts of Europe; and if it ſhould be admitted 
that their natural parts were not equal to their 
neighbours, the experience they gain abroad makes 
an ample amends for what they n to 
be naturally defective in. But the misfortune is, 
this paſſion for travelling — wang 
= eeeſtates, 


we ma 
heir or- Food. 


We meet with them in all ling. 
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II. 


Virtues. 

Integrity 
and ho- 

neſty. 


Hoſpita- 
| lity. 1 


-” 


THE PRESENT STATE OF 


CHAP. eſtates, and impoveriſhes their country; they car- 


out more money annually, *tis ſaid, than their 
leer mines produce; for a German nobleman 
will not be ſeen in a foreign court without an 
equ Page ſuitable to his quality, and perhaps be- 
ond it. | | 

F The Germans however, with all the vices and 
vanities aſcribed to them, are allowed to be en- 
dowed with ſome very commendable virtues, par- 
ticularly., honeſty and fairneſs in their dealings. 
To be Dutch-hearted is a phraſe with them, which 
ſignifies an open-hearted honeſt man, who ſcorns 
flattery and diſſimulation. And the French have 
a ſaying, That a German's word is as good as 
another man's bond. 


Hoſpitality is another good quality, which the 


antient as well as the preſent Germans are allowed 


to have. Julius CæsAR informs us, that in 
his days their houſes were open to all men, who 


were welcome to ſuch entertainment as they found. 


That they looked upon it as a piece of injuſtice to 
affront a traveller, and thought it a piece of reli- 


gion to protect thoſe who came under their roof. 


Nor are the preſent Germans degenerated from 
their anceſtors; for, as has been obſerved already, 
the ſame countries will produce people of like diſ- 
poſitions and qualities to the end of the world, 
how often ſoever the inhabitants may be changed. 
According to a modern author, you may travel 
cheaper in Germany than in any other country; 
becauſe, ſays he, you pay nothing, or very little 
ſor your meat or lodging; and you will meet 
with all imaginable ſecurity, murders and robbe- 
ries being rarely heard of: the only inconvenience 
is, the being obliged to ride night and day in a 
poſt-waggon, as they call it, though it goes but 
a foot- pace; and if you happen to have the op- 
portunity of reſting two or three hours, in the 
middle of a winter's night, the only bedding you 
muſt expect is clean ſtraw, where people of all 
ranks and degrees, noblemen and beggars lie pro- 
miſcuouſly. © PO | LED 

The courage and bravery of the antient or pre- 
ſent Germans were never diſputed ; but probably, 
the knowledge they had that their on bulk and 
ſtrength exceeded that of other nations, contributed, 
in a great meaſure, to raiſe in them that contempt 
of the reſt of mankind, which obtained the name 
of courage: for whether at laſt, when a perſon's 
ſize and ſtrength gives him an aſſurance of victory, 


this opinion of his own abilities can properly be 
.- denominated courage, I very much queſtion z there 


being but little room for a man to ſhew his cou- 


rage where there is little or no hazard to be run. 
On the , contrary, where the hazard is ſo great 
that there is ſcarce any probability of ſucceſs, or if 
the thing a perſon hazards his life for, be not worth 
ſo great a venture, I take the champion to be a 
fool. From which few obſervations it will follow, 
that not one tenth part of the actions which are 
locked upon as the effects of courage deſerve ſo 
noble an epithet. But to proceed : it is generally 
ſaid, if Germany be ever conquered, it muſt be by 
Germans ; that 1s, either by the mercenary troops 
hired from thence, or by their own diſſenſions: 
for was Germany firmly united, they might bid 
defiance to all the world. I have had occaſion to 
obſerve: formerly, that where two armies are e- 


qually diſciplined, and equal in their numbers and 


| ſituation, that fide which has the greateſt weight 


of men and horſes will infallibly carry their point; 
and there is no country which affords greater num- 


bers, or larger bodies of men and horſes than this 


does. Had not the army of GusTAvus Avpor- CHAP. 


PHUS conſiſted of Germans, with which he was 
furniſhed by the Electors of Brandenburgh and 
Saxony, as well as Swedes, he had never. made 
that progreſs in Germany that he did. The French 
King alſo, in the late wars, owed much of his ſuc- 
ceſs to the Switzers : his foot would have made 
but a very inconſiderable figure in the field, with- 
out thefe and the Germans, which the Duke of 
Bavaria brought to his aſſiſtance, | 


II. 
— — 


Hunting the wild boar or deer is the ſport moſt Sports and 


generally followed in Germany by the quality: 
but there ſeems to be but little riding in the caſe; 
for the beaſt being found by the huntſmen ſome 
time before, is ſurrounded by a large company, 
who with their guns, lances, ſpears, and dogs, 
diſpatch the creature as ſoon as they can, without 
ſuffering him to run for his life: ſometimes indeed 
a wild boar will break through the croud, and 'tis 
well if he do not wound either man or horſe with 
his tuſks. Another diverſion in winter is, the ri- 
ding thro? the ſtreets on the ſnow in fledges, which 
are drawn by horſes richly accoutered, and adorned 
with bells and feathers : But this is a diverfion 
uſed by their northern neighbours alſo, and has 
been mentioned already. The game which they 
uſed chiefly to delight in, was cheſs ; but fince their 
officers aſſociated with ours, and thoſe of other na- 
tions in the laſt war, they cannot be ignorant of 
any modern games, and no doubt divert themſelves 
with them as their countrymen uſed to do in the 
army. 22 2 | i 

In their houſes we ſeldom ſee a fire, except in 
the kitchen; but their rooms are heated by a ſtove, 
or oven, to what degree they deſire : -and they 
have this particular to them in their winter-lodg- 


ings, that they lay one feather-bed over them, and 
another under them, 


CHAP. III. 


Treats of their language, learning, univerſities, 
arts and ſciences, _ | 


IVCT=- 


ſions. 


Lodging. 


T\HE High-Dutch, which is the language of Language: 


rmany, is much admired by ſome, as a 
noble copious language, but very difficult to be 
attained by the French or Italians, on account of 
the multitude of conſonants in it. There are a 
thouſand words in the High-Dutch, ſays my au- 
thor, which can never. poflibly be pronounced by 
one who has been uſed to a ſoft and eaſy language: 
but there can be no greater argument of the anti- 
quity of the High-Dutch tongue, than the many 
monoſyllables which are found it, becauſe theſe 
cannot be ſuppoſed to be derived from any other 
language. SIMON STEVIN, a Dutchman, has 
collected above two thouſand monoſyllable primi- 
tives in this tongue, whereas he could not find 
more than an hundred and ſixty- three in the Latin, 
and two hundred and ſixty-five in the Greek. In 
the Engliſh tongue a whole ſpeech might be com- 
poſed of  monoſyllables, which were all of them 
originally High- Dutch, according to the right re- 
verend author already mentioned. There are, he 
obſerves farther, in the German tongue, twenty- 
three principal terminations, which though they 
ſignify nothing in themſelves, yet being added to 
another word, very much alter it's ſignification 


of which our Engliſh tongue retains a great many; 
as er in buyer, ſeller, &c, hood, in manhood, 
prieſthood, &c. dem, in Kingdom, dukedom, &Cc. 
by the help of which the German tongue is made 

. 8 exceeding 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE, 


CH AP. exceeding copious. It is held alſo to be the richeſt 

III. , of any in its admirable compounds; for in this 

language we have not only words compounded of 

adjectives and ſubſtantives, and verbs or parti- 

cipiles, with prepoſitions, which is uſual in all lan- 

guages, but alſo innumerable words which conſiſt 

of two ſubſtantives or two adjectives. In the 

Engliſh tongue alſo we ſtill retain this elegancy of 

_ compounding ſubſtantives, as in houſe- wife, ſnow- 

ball, foot-ball, &c. But the greateſt excellency in 

this kind of compoſitin is, our author obſerves, 

in the altering the ſignification of the word by 

tranſpoſing of the ſubſtantives; as we ſay in Eng- 

hſh, horſe-mill and mill-horſe, &c. of which 

there are infinitely more examples in the High- 
Dutch than Engliſh language. 

But the Germans have it ſeems much corrupted 
their language of late, by introducing a great num- 
ber of Italian, French, and Latin words, which 
they have turned into Dutch by giving them a 
German termination. There are alſo numberleſs 
dialects of the High- Dutch in Germany, and ſome 
of them ſo different, that the natives of one pro- 
vince ſcarce underſtand thoſe of another. A Bran- 
denburgher will hardly underſtand a Miſnian, or 
a Swabe either of them. The citizens of Leipſick 
oblerve three ſeveral dialects within the walls of 
their city. The old Britiſh, Engliſh, Daniſh, 


29 
the grandeur of them, being proud of nothing CHAP: 
more than the number of ſcholars in their domi- , 5 , 
nions. bg : 
There are no people more induſtrious in their 
ſeveral profeſſions than the Germans, nor do their 
ſcholars come behind the mechanicks in their 
diligent application to their ſtudies: the Hebrew 
is no where ſo generally learnt, ' or better under- 
ſtood than in Germany ; and it is obſerved that no 
language is more ſpoken by the trading Jews than 
the High-Dutch. 
Printing is here encouraged to a fault. Ever 
man of letters is an author, and they multiply 
books without number, whether they have an 
thing new to entertain the world with or not. It 
were to be wiſhed, ſays my reverend author, that 
a little more moderation were uſed in publiſhing 
thoſe millions of ſuppoſitions and diſputations 
which annually overſtock the fairs at Frankfort and 
Leipfck. But it ſeems no man can be a graduate 
in their univerſities, who has not publiſhed one 
diſputation at leaſt. | 
The Germans are allowed by all to be excel- Mecha- 
lent mechanicks and chymiſts. The inventions nicks and 
of gun- powder, guns, and printing, are generally cbymitts. 
aſcribed to them; but this of gun-powder mult Gan-pow- 
be acknowledg'd to be diſcover'd by pure accident. der. 


uvpon as branches of it. 


Learning. 


-. 


Swediſh, Norwegian and Flemiſh languages are 
alſo all derived from the High-Dutch, and looked 
Upon the frontiers: of 
rmany the people frequently ſpeak the language 
of the nation which lies contiguous to them; as 
in Lorrain and the biſhoprick of Triers, they ſpeak 
French; in the Upper Tyrol, Italian; and in 
Bohemia and Moravia, the Sclavonian : but Latin 
and French are ſaid to be the beſt travelling lan- 
guages through Germany, the meaneſt ſervants in 
the inns being able to expreſs themſelves intelli- 
gibly in Latin, though they do not {peak very 
correctly. | 
_ Germans could not boaſt of any great 
ſtock of learning till they became acquainted with 
the Romans. Some ſchools they had, where the 
prieſts who ſerved at the altar were inſtructed in 
the principles of their religion, which they re- 
vealed to the laity only in dark fables, and myſte- 
rious riddles, and the actions of their great men 
they uſed to record in doggrel rhimes, but never 
committed them to writing. In the reign of the 
Emperor Ap RIAN, ſeveral ſchools were erected in 
that part of Germany which lies next the Rhine, 
where their young nobility were taught Latin; 
but ſtill the northern Germans wanted the oppor- 
tunity of education, till the French got footing in 
Germany. whoſe princes founded ſchools amongſt 
them, eſpecially DacorerT and CHARLES the 
Great ; bur the great difficulty of the governours 
of theſe ſchools, was the reducing the High-Dutch 
tongue to writing, which till then had never been 
brought under any rules: and this was found fo 
difficult an undertaking, that for many years all 
proccedings at law, and every thing elſe which was 
put in writing, was always drawn up in the Latin 
tongue. But the Germans having regulated their 
language by degrees, applied themſelves to the 
ſtudy of the liberal arts and ſciences with ſo much 


zeal, that in a ſhort time were raiſed ſeveral uni- 


Univerh- 
ries, 


verlities of note. Jusrus L1ys1vs relates, that 

in his days there were more univerſities in Ger- 

many than in all the reſt of Chriſtendom. There 

are at this day reckoned above thirty, and the 

German princes are mighty zealous in keeping up 
VOL. II. NUM B. LIL 


It is related, that BAR T HOLD SchHwaRTz, a Fran- 
ciſcan friar of this nation, having made a great 
proficiency in chymiſtry, once happened to mingle 
ſulphur and falt-petre with ſome other ingredients 
in an earthen crucible, and ſetting them on a hot 
fire, in order to make an experiment, the veſſel 
was broke in a thouſand pieces, with a wondet- 
ful noiſe and violence, which at firſt ſurpriſed him; 
but upon ſecond thoughts repeating the experi- 
ment, he began to conceive mighty hopes of it, 
and firſt he procured a long iron pipe, not unlike 


the barrel of a gun, and having drilled a touch- Guns in- 
hole, he rammed in the ſame ingredients he ob- vented. 


ſerved had ſuch terrible effects in his crucible, put- 
ting ſome {mall ſtones upon them, and ſetting 
fire to the combuſtible matter, the ſtones were 
thrown out with greater force and noiſe than 
could be expected. And this was the original of 
guns; and tho' the powder was diſcovered by ac- 
cident, yet the application of it to this purpoſe 
was purely owing to his own murdering genius, 
none that I have heard of having endeavoured to 
deprive him of the honour of it. This occurrence 
happened about the year 1330; but the invention 

was concealed from the publick for ſome time, 
and only communicated to friends. The Vene- 
tians were the next people acquainted with this 
invention, which did them good . ſervice when 
they were beſieged by the Genoeſe: they ſoon after 
took the cities of Padua, Verona, and others, from 
the Germans, by the help of their guns; ſo chat 
in a little time the Germans law their artificial 
thunder turned againſt them: and the German 
Jews, it is ſaid, inſtructed the Turks in this att, 
out of their prejudice to Chriſtianity ; but if the 
Jews had not, the Chriſtian renegadoes would ſoon 
have done it. The Venetians were the firſt that 
made uſe of guns at ſea; and after them the mer- 
chants of the Baltick: the Engliſh took Calais 
with their great guns in 1347; and taught the 
French the uſe of them. The Spaniards about the 
ſame time found the advantage of them ; which 
the Moors, they were engaged with, could not 
but obſerve and endeavour to imitate. And thus 


theſe terrible engines in about the ſpace of fiti 
years, were made uſe of by all the 
nations 


or threeſcore 
| | 10 B 


of the A- 


1 THE PRESENT STATE OF 


CHAP. nations in Europe. But when the Spaniards diſ- 


I. covered America, it is evident the natives were 
perfect ſtrangers to guns in that part of the world: 


The con- for they looked upon the Spaniards to be gods, when 


ſternation after a flaſh of lightning they ſaw ſome of their 
be 3- countrymen fall down dead, and heard the thun- 
mewn» der of the artillery; in ſo much, that they began 


guns fired. to offer ſacrifice to them, till the Spaniſh cruelties, 


it is ſaid, gave them ſome reaſon to change the 
opinion they had conceived of theſe thunderers. 
Having taken a Spaniard therefore ſtraggling from 
his company, it is reported that they threw him 
into a river, and held him under water till he 
was drowned, by way of experiment, to try if he 
was mortal. But to proceed ; we have abundance 
of reaſon to believe that the Germans, notwith- 
ſtanding all that has been ſaid, were not the firſt 
Gun-pow- who underſtood the force of nitre and ſulphur 
der diſco- mixed together; though I am ready to allow that 
ver © 19" they were the firſt who applied them to the uſe 
was appli- we NOW put them to. It 1s evident that our coun- 
ed to guns. tryman RocGtr Bacon, a Franciſcan friar, and 
fellow of Merton-college in Oxford, was acquaint- 
ed with the experiment three or fourſcore years 
before SCHWARTZ the German happened upon 
it: For in one of his letters inſcribed ad Pari- 
' fienſem, he obſerves, That out of ſalt- petre, ſul- 
phur, and coal-duſt, he could make fire which 
ſhould burn at what diſtance he pleaſed; that with 
the ſame matter he could cauſe thunder and light- 
ning in the air, more terrible than that produced 
naturally. That a city or an army might be de- 
ſtroyed by this fire, and that it burſt forth with 
an incredible noiſe. The Chineſe alſo had the 
uſe of gun-powder long before we knew it in Eu- 
rope, tho? they did not apply it to thoſe deſtructive 
ends: and indeed it is not eaſy to believe that the 
world ſhould for three or four thouſand years re- 
main perfectly ignorant of the force of nitre and 
ſulphur mixed together; though it did not come to 
be much talked of, till we ſaw the dreadful ef- 
fects of them when applied to guns and bombs, 
and the blowing up men and towns. And I can- 
not avoid here relating an obſervation of a phyſi- 
cian for improving theſe murdering arts, namely, 
that poiſons might be ſo compounded and fired 
from guns and mortars, that they ſhould carry 
certain death to all that came within the ſmell 
of them, and eſpecially on ſhipboard, where the 
mariners could not get out of their reach. Some 
have thought, that the reaſon Friar Bacon did 
not communicate his knowledge of the force of 
gun-powder more 2 was the ill conſeque n- 
ces that he h 26 rom it; but others ſay, 
he was afraid of confirming the people in the no- 
tion they had of his being a conjurer, from ſome 
experiments he had made, which at that time were 
thought above the power of nature. 

As to the art of printing, which the Germans 
challenge the invention of, I ſhall defer ſpeaking 
of it till I come to Holland; the Dutch ſeeming 
to have a better pretenceto the invention than the 
Germans; and it is very certain that the Chineſe 
had it long before either : but thus much muſt be 
allowed the Europeans, that they have brought 
this art to much greater perfection than the Chi- 
neſe, who know nothing of diſtributing the letters, 
and compoling ſeveral ſheets with the ſame types, 
to this day; but have as many forms, or rather 
boards, as ſheets; ſo that the materials uſed in 
printing a ſmall book, would fill an ordinary room. 
And from hence it is natural to believe, that the 
Europeans neither learnt the art of the Chineſe, 
; 2 


Printing. 


nor the Chineſe of them, their manner of print- H AP. 
ing being ſo very different. | 3 ww 
Whether clock-work was an invention of the n 
Germans is much diſputed; but it is certain they wort. 
brought that art to very great perfection; and a- 
mong other inſtances of it, it is related that the 
Emperor CHARLES V. had a watch in the jewel 
of his ring, and King James I. of England ano- 
ther of the ſame kind, both made in Germany. 
The Germans alſo are excellent engravers and 
ainters, and underſtand engineering perfectly well: 
Fe I muſt confeſs I have ſcarce faith to believe 
what is related of ReGiomonTanus, namely, 
that he made a wooden eagle, which flew a quar- 
ter of a mile out of town to meet the Emperor 
MAxINAILIAN when he came to Noremburg, 
and returned back with him thither; and that 
the ſame artiſt made an iron fly, which he threw 
off his hand, and after it had flown round the 
room returned to him again. But however that 


were, our Engliſh mechanicks ſeem to be in the 


greateſt reputation for clocks and watches, ſince 
the days of ToMPion; their work being ſeen in 


the palaces of the greateſt Princes in the known 
world. 


CHAP. IV. 


Contains an abſtract of the ancient and modern by. 


ſtory of Germany, with the ſucceſſion of its Ein- 
Perors. 


A MONG the many nations whoſe origin hath C HA P. 
been enquired into in the progreſs of this IV. 

work, if there had been one of which it could wit 
any certainty be ſaid, by what people, or in what ae 
century it was firſt planted, I ſhould not deſpair ke 4 
of diſcovering the original inhabitants of this. In- gin of na- 
deed CLuvERIus and Dr. HR VYIIN, and after tions. 
them an hundred more, pretend to ſhew pre- 
ciſely from which of the grand- ſons of Noan, and 
at what time every country of any conſequence 
in Europe was firſt peopled: but what ſlender evi- 
dence do they rely upon? or rather, have they 
produced any but a pretended ſimilitude of names? 
From Gomes the grand-ſon of Non, ſay they, 
deſcended the Cimbrians or Cimmerians, who 
peopled Germany; for there cannot be a more eaſy 
change than that of Gomerians into Cimmerians, 
and this is to paſs for proof. Had they ſaid no 
more than that all nations were peopled by the 
ſterity of Noan, as we learn from ſcripture, 
they would have had the concurrence of every 
man who is not an infidel; but to pretend to point 
out particularly which of them inhabited this 
country, and which of them that, and the preciſe 
time of their peregrinations, when there are no 
hiſtories written within two thouſand years of the 
times they pretended to be ſo well acquainted with, 
ſeems to me an unpardonable preſumption ; and 
may incline their readers to believe they have no 
better authority for many facts they recite of a 
later date. 

It is from the Romans we firſt learn any thing of The Ro- 
this people which can be depended on. The Germans mans firit 
had paſs d the banks of the Rhine it ſeems, and fall- *<quainted 
en upon the Gauls, who were then under the pro- rake 
tection of the Romans: whereupon Jul ius Ca 
SAR attack'd a body of them commanded by Ar I- 
ovis us one of their kings, and drove them back 
over the Rhine again; after which he built a bridge 
over that river, and obtained ſome further vic- 
tories over them: but DRusus, the adopted ſon 


of 


* 


\ 


CHAP. 
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The ſtate 
of ancient 
Germany, 
as to go- 

vernment. 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 


of. AvcvsTvus, had the greateſt ſucceſs in Get- 
many of any of the Roman generals, from whence 
he obtained the title of GERMAN IcuS; for he 
ſubdued the whole country as far as the ocean, and 
reduced it into the form of a Roman province. 
a Varus, who ſucceeded DRusus, 
loſt all that his predeceſſor had gained, and with it 
three entire Roman legions, which ſeems to have 
been more ſenſibly reſented by Avcusrvs than 
any misfortune in his reign: inſomuch, that it is 
related, he would often cry out as in a fit of diftrac- 
tion, Varus, reſtore me my legions. After 
which defeat this prince thought fit to make the 
Rhine and the Danube the boundaries of his em- 
pire on that ſide; and to defend it againſt the in- 
curſions of the Germans for the future, he quar- 
tered eight legions upon the banks of the Rhine, 
and four upon the Danube. 

During this war the Romans had an opportunity 
of informing themſelves of the manners and cuſtoms 
of the Germans: and they obſerve in the firſt 
place, that they were divided into many nations 
and principalities, all of them ſpeaking the ſame 
language. That ſome of theſe nations were go- 


verned by Kings with limited powers, and others 


were abſolute in their dominions; ſome of their 
princes were elective, and others hereditary ; and 
ſome ariſtocratical and democratical governments 
were alſo found amongſt them. And that many 
of theſe ſtates and kingdoms frequently united un- 
der one head, or general, both in their offenſive 
and defenſive wars. The patriarchal form of go- 


vernment ſeems firſt to have obtained here, as 


in other countries we have paſſed through ; for 
we are told, that ſeveral families being frequently 


united by marriages or compacts for their com- 


Repub- 


mon defence under one head or leader, they gave 
him the name of Hertzog or Duke, and ſubmit- 
ted their controverſies to his determination : and 
that ſometimes the ambitious head of a powerful 
family ſubdued his weaker neighbours, and aſ- 
ſumed the ſame abſolute dominion over them as 
he claimed over his own tribe. Thus various 
conſtitutions were ſtruck out, according to the 
circumſtances the ſeveral people happened to be 
under. And 1 believe all the world will agree 
with me at this day, that neither monarchy, or 
ariſtocracy, a limited or abſolute power in the 
ſtate or ſovereign, are any of them jure divino ; 
but whatever kind of government is onceeſtabliſh'd 
in any country ought to be ſubmitted to. Thus 
much however I can't help obſerving, that what- 


licks as ar- ever were the formsof government the ancient Ger- 


bitrary as 
monarchs. 


mans liv*d under, moſt of the princes of Germany 


at preſent are abſolute in their reſpective dominions, 
as the Emperor himſelf is in his hereditary coun- 
tries : nay, there is ſcarce that ſtate-or monarchy 
in being at this day, but the ſovereigns of them 
are abſolute. The common 7 ſubject to the 
Venetians, the States of the United Provinces, or 
any other republick in Europe, have as little 


ſhare in the adminiſtration as thoſe who live under 


a monarchy, and their governors are as arbitrary 
and uncontrolable. The only difference, as has 
long been obſerved, is, that under a monarchy we 
have uſually one tyrant, and under a ſtate ſome hun- 
dreds; and yet I don't know how it comes to paſs 
but the ſubjects of a monarchy are uſually look 
upon to be in a ſtate of ſlavery, while thoſe who 
live in a common-wealth are ſuppoſed to be in 
rfe& freedom. But to return to Germany : We 
Tow a ſet of hiſtorians who are very poſitive that 
the ancient German Kings were elected and de- 


poſed by their people whenever they ſaw fit : that 
this was an unalienable right in the multitude, 
which they could never part with; and as we are 
ſuppoſed to be of German extraction, this ought 
to be part of the Engliſh conſtitution. But they 
may remember too, that theſe ſame Germans, 
or Saxons, uſed to determine their controverſies by 
combat, or going to loggerheads: and that their 
criminals were tried by fire and water ordeal, 
thrown into a river, or obliged to walk over nine 
or ten burning plough-ſhares blind- fold, to vin- 


dicate their innocence; and a hundred other ex- 
travagancies of the like nature, which are parts 


of that admired conſtitution, that few of the pre- 
ſent generation will be fond of returning to. But 
further, what ſhould we get by making the popu- 
lace judges of their Prince's actions, ſo little as they 
underſtand of the ſtate of the world, and the intereſt 
of their own nation? Would they not commir 
ten thouſand errors in politicks? would they not 
be liable to be ſpirited up by every deſigning knave, 
to the deſtruction of the Prince and the community; 
and perhaps oftener uſe their electing and depoſing 
powers to their own hurt than benefit? Some 
men are ſo fond of a democracy, that they will 
not give themſelves leave to reflect that they are at 
preſent under a much happier conſtitution than 
ever the ancient Germans experienced. The art 
of government, as well as other arts, is capable of 
improvement; and why we ſhould be always appeal- 
ing to the firſt rude draughts, and inculcating to 
the mob that we ought to imitate only the firſt eſ- 
ſays of this nature, that were made when there were 
no laws to aſcertain the Prince's prerogative, or the 
people's rights, in which our great happineſs conſiſts, 
ſhews a more than ordinary perverſeneſs, or a very 
great degree of ignorance in the hiſtory of the an- 
cients. | | 

I proceed now to take notice of ſome other cu- 
ſtoms of the ancient inhabitants of Germany, col- 
lected by CLuvzr1vs from CæsAR, T acitvs, and 


CHAP. 
IV. 


Other cu- 
ſtoms of 


the ancĩ- 


other Roman hiſtorians. The common people, ent Ger- 


they tell us, generally went naked till they grew 


old, when they hung the ſkin of ſome wild beaſt a- 
bout their ſhoulders, faſtening it with a thong; and 
men of the beſt quality only wore a little woollen 
mantle, or a coat without ſleeves. Their uſual bed 
was the ground, or a little ſtraw ; and people of di- 
ſtinction lay upon the ſkins of wolves or bears. 
That they dipped their new-born infants in cold wa- 


ter; and ſome ſay, threw them into rivers, that by 


their ſwimming or ſinking their legitimacy might 
be determined. Their food was bread, fleſh, butter 
and fruits, as now. Their drink, water, milk and 
beer, not knowing the uſe of wine. They had ſel- 


mans, 


dom more than one knife in a family, for they pull- 


ed their meat to pieces with their fingers, as they do 
ſtill in the eaſt ; but then tis uſually ſo over-done 
that it is ready to drop in pieces. They were uſually 
very merry at their entertainments, ſitting in a ſe- 


micircle, the maſter of the family in the middle, 


and the reſt on the right and left of him, according 
to their quality; but no women were admitted to 
their feaſts, or a ſon under twenty years of age. 
They had the liberty of marrying or cohabiting 
with as many women as they pleaſed; but the 
common people uſually contented themſelves with 
one a piece, on account of the charge that attended 


the keeping more, as is ſuppoſed. The eldeſt ſon, 


or next heir of the family, always inherited the 
entire principality, or eſtate of his anceſtor ; and 
the younger children had certain villages, or lord- 
ſhips aſſigned them for their maintenance. : 

EA Fey 
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Few Pagan nations, tis ſaid, liv'd up to the 


rules of morality ſo well as the Germans did. 


They expreſs'd a more than ordinary regard for 
divine worſhip ; chuſing their prieſts out of their 
nobility, who were not altogether ignorant of 
moral philoſophy and phyſicks, and were. uſually 
call'd to their councils of ſtate, Women were 
alſo admitted to the prieſtly office; and both the 
one and the other had the profoundeſt reſpect 
paid them by the laity. The doctrine of tranſmi- 
gration prevailed amongſt them, they believed 
that departed ſouls animated other creatures when 
they had left theſe bodies, and were happy or miſe- 
rable, according as they behaved in this life. The 
ſun they worſhiped with that devotion, that CLu- 
VERIUS is of opinion, they looked upon this pla- 
net as the only true God, dedicating the firſt 
day of the week to it. They alſo worſhiped the 
God Wo EN, or Gop an, after whom Wed- 
neſday, or the fourth day of the week is called. 
This word G@D AN afterwards came to be con- 


' trated into God, and from the Germans we have 


it. They worſhiped alſo the God TARAN Es, 
the ſame with the Daniſh THor, the Thunderer, 
from whom our Thurſday hath its name. The 
Goddeſs FREIA, or VENus, was alſo worſhiped by 
the Germans, from whom Friday was ſo called. 
The God Trizs, or Tits, another of their deities 
anſwerable to Mars, gave name to Tueſday. CL u- 
VERIUS allo would have us believe, that they 
worſhiped the Trinity : that they, were acquaint- 
ed with the hiſtory of the creation, the fall 
of angels, &c. but I don't ſee any foundation 
he hath for this. They performed their religious 
exerciſes, and ſacrificed in groves, the one being 
uſually made choice of for an altar: and inſtead 
of a temple, they erected an arbour made of oak 


and beechen boughs. They looked upon it, ſays. the whole, notwithſtanding his brother left a ſon 


CLUvERIUS, as 1mpious to draw any picture, or 
repreſentation of their gods; and yet we find the 
image of an armed man ſet on the top of a valt 

illar, worſhiped by the Saxons till the time of 

HARLES the Great, who deſtroyed it; the me- 
mory of which occurrence is ſtill kept up among 
the Germans in their tragedies; and ſome pieces 
of that mighty pillar are ſtill preſerved in the 
cathedral church of Harberſtat. 

The prieſts, as well as the ſacrifice, were al- 
ways crowned with wreaths of oak, or of ſome 
other ſacred tree. They ſacrificed not only beaſts, 
but men, if we may believe the Roman writers; 
but when they offered human facrifices, they were 
taken from among their ſlaves, or malefactors; 
though upon extraordinary occaſions, it is ſaid, 
they would offer their own children. The prieſts 
uſually ſhot the ſacrifice to death with arrows, if 
it was a beaſt, but the men were ſometimes cru- 
cified. They inſpected the entrails of the animal, 


in their wars and other undertakings; and when 
the rites were ended, the ſacrifices, whether they 
conſiſted of men or animals, were eaten, and they 
were merry, as uſual at feſtivals; the prieſts en- 
tertaining them with muſick and dancing. But I 
mult conteſs, that part of the account which men- 
tions the eating of human fleſh, makes me give 
the leſs credit to the reſt, becauſe I have yet ne- 


ver met with that people on the face of the earth 


which do allow themſelves in eating their own 


ſpecies, and it is generally what eyen other ani- 


- Their belief that their ſouls ſhould animate o- 


ther bodies after death, it is ſaid, made them fear- 


leſs of danger; and if a man happened to be under CHAP. 
unfortunate circumſtances, he made no ſcruple of IV. 
diſpatching himſelf to the other world. They _- 
burnt their dead bodies, and having gathered up 

the bones and aſhes of the funeral pile, they buried 

them together. The wives, ſlaves, dogs, horſes 

and armour of the deceaſed, it is ſaid, were alſo 

thrown into the fire, in order to ſerve their lord 

in the other world. And at the funerals of the 

great, were tiltings and tournaments, and ſongs 

ſung in memory of their heroick actions. 

1 have already ſhewn that the Germans de- The nor- 
fended their frontiers ſo well againſt the Romans, thernnati- 
that they were contented to make the Rhine and break 
the Danube the boundaries of their empire; and 1 
accordingly built fortreſſes, and planted gariſons man em- 
on the banks of both thoſe rivers to prevent the pire. 
incurſions of the barbarous nations, as they called 
them: but notwithſtanding theſe precautions, with- 
in leſs than an hundred years after Cos Ax- 

TINE the Great, the Franks, Burgundians, Al- 
mans, and other German nations, broke through 
thoſe boundaries, paſſed the Rhine, and diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed the Romans of all Gaul, Rhætia and No- 
ricum, which they ſhared amongſt them; but the 
Franks prevailing over the reſt, at length eſta- 
bliſhed their empire over all modern Germany, 
France, and Italy, under the conduct of CHARLES 
the Great. | | 
Germany was never under the dominion of Charles 
one ſovereign, as Dr. Nicholsox obſerves, till the Great 
the reign of this Prince, who was the ſon of Pz- ee 


N f 
PIN, King of France. He was born the 28th of 3 


January, 747, and upon the death of his father &c. anno 


Pryix, which happened in the year 768, he 800. 
ſhared his dominions with his brother. After his 
brother's death, he aſſumed the government of 


behind him, with whom his mother fled to Dxsr- 
DERIUS, King of Lombardy, for protection. Hi- 
ther CHARLES purſued her, and having defeated 
King Des1DeRIvs, made himſelf maſter of great 
part of Italy, and particularly of Rome. The 
Pope and clergy of that city having been forced 
to ſubmit to the Kings of Lombardy, and loſt 
much of the power they had formerly uſurped, 
looked upon King CHaRLEs as their deliverer, 
and ſwore allegiance to him on St. PE A ERS tomb: 
he was alſo, by the decree of Pope Ab RIAN, de- 
clared Patrician of Rome, which was-then a title 
only inferior to that of Emperor, and gave him 
authority to confirm the election of the | Popes, 
and grant the Italian biſhops the inveſtiture of 
their ſees. King ChARLESs, to ſhew his gratitude 
to the Pope, and to confirm him in his intereſt, 
gave him a power of conſtituting Exarchs, or 
lieutenants over the provinces of Ancona, Bo- 
lognia, Mantua, Modena, Parma, Ferrara, &c. 
and conferred on him almoſt regal powers. This 
Prince afterwards conquered part of Spain, and re- 
duced the Saxons in Germany to his obedience, 
kene the Chriſtian religion wherever he carried 

is arms, and founding ſchools and univerſities 
throughout his whole empire. Pope AbRIAx dy- 
ing in the year 795, Lzxo the third was choſen 
to ſucceed him, and his election confirmed. by 
CHARLES the Great, as Patrician of Rome; but 
A inſurrection being incited againſt this Pope by 
the nephews of Pope ADpRian, who treated him 
barbarouſly, obliged him to fly into Germany to 
CHARLES the Great for protection, who there- 
upon marched again into Italy, and having con- 
demned the offenders to death, their ſentence was 


3 changed 


Charles: 


CHAP. changed into that of baniſhment at the interceſ- 
IV. fion of the Pope. It was at this time, viz. on 
= Chriſtmas-day, in the year of our Lord 800, that 
the Pope with the ſenate and people of Rome, a- 
greed to confer the title of Roman Emperor on 
CHARLES the Great, and accordingly placed the 
imperial crown upon his head the moment he was 
at his devotions in St. PeTtRr's church, and the 
people with loud acclamations ſaluted him Empe- 
ror of the Romans. The Pope alſo anointed him 
with the holy oils, acknowledging him to be his 
ſovereign, and the Emperor's ſtatue was after- 
wards ſet up 1n the publick places of Rome ; but 
the Emperor choſe to reſide in Germany, leaving 
Italy in a great meaſure under the influence of 
the Pope, who knew how to make an advantage 
of his abſence, as his predeceſſors had done on the 
removing the imperial ſeat from Rome to Con- 
ſtantinople. CHARLES the Great having en- 
joyed the title of Emperor fourteen years, died in 
the year 814, and was buried at Aix la Chapelle, 
where he had founded a church, deſigning to have 
made that city the capital of his Empire, and the 
reſidence of his ſucceſſors. He was about ſeventy 
two years of age when he died, the epitaph on 
his tomb being no more than this, Magni Carol: 
Regis Chriſtianiſſimi Romanorum Imperatoris corpus 
hoc ſepulchro conditum jacet. | 
Lewis Lupow1ck, or Lewis, King of Aquitain, for 
814. his piety ſurnamed the Godly, ſucceeded his fa- 
| ther CHARLES the Great, being crowned Empe- 
ror by Pope STEPHEN IV. at Rheims in France. 
This Prince ordered the bible to be tranſlated into 
the Saxon tongue, and diſperſed among the com- 
mon ptople. He had three ſons, viz. Lor HA- 
Rlus, Lupowick and Pepin, by his firſt wife, 
who all rebelled againſt their father, and ſhut 
him up in a monaſtery ; but being reſcued by his 
ſubjects from his confinement, he aſſembled an ar- 
my and was marching againſt his fon Lo r H a- 
K Ius, when he died. He left alſo a fon named 
CHARLES, by a ſecond venture. 

LoTHaRIus, the eldeſt ſon of LEWIS, ſuc- 
ceeded his father, anno 840, in the whole Em- 
pire, and having reigned fifteen years, retired into 
a monaſtery at Treves, where he lived ſome time. 
It was in this reign that JohN VIII. filled the 
papal chair, generally reported to be a woman, 
and called Pope Joan. 

Lou powick, or Lewis II. ſucceeded Lo rTHA- 
R1US his father, upon his reſignation of the Em- 


Lotharius 
840. 


Lewis II. 
855. 


pire, and retiring to a convent, anno 855. He 


conquered Sclavonia, and planted Chriſtianity in 


Papal en- that country. It was in this reign the court of 

croach- Rome aſſumed the power of electing their Pope, 

ments. without the concurrence of their ſovereign : and 
ApR1an II. was the firſt who was choſen without 
the Emperor's leave. | 

Tar 6 CHARLES the Bald, ſon of LEWIS I. ſuc- 

II. 875. 


ceeded his nephew anno 875. 


to ſolemnize his coronation at Rome, and there 

receive the imperial ſcepter at his hands, 
Lewis III. LuDowick, or LEwIS HI. ſucceeded his father 
878. CHaARLEs, anno 878; and having reigned about 
| a year, died, leaving his throne to his brother. 


III. 879. pulency, who by the death of his two brothers be- 
came poſſeſſed of all Germany, France, and Italy. 
He was the firſt who added the year of our Lord 

to the year of his reign, in his grants and acts 

of ſtate. He made a diſadvantageous peace with 


the Normans, whereby he left them in poſſeſſion 
VOL. I. | 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 


room, decreeing, that for the future the Pope 


He is ſaid to be a 
weak Prince, being perſuaded by Pope Joan IX. 


ing to ſome, who inſtituted the cuſtom of chooſing: En:perors 


CHARLES the Groſs, ſo named from his cor- 


bine on account of his refuſing to marry her, as 


IS: 


of that part of France which is now called Nor- CHAP. 
mandy; and having done ſome other mean unpo- _** 
pular things, was depoſed by his nobility, and died 
miſerably in a poor village in Swabia. 

ARNnoLPH, natural ſon of the King of Bava- Arnolph 
ria, and Duke of Carinthia, was advanced to the 888. 
throne by the ſame faction which depoſed his pre- 
deceſſor, anno 888, He defeated Gvuino and 
BRRENOARIUSs, who oppoſed him in Italy, and 
took Rome by ſtorm; but is ſaid to have been 
ſoon after poiſoned there by Gu1no's wife. 

Lu powiek, or LEWIS IV. the fon of AR- Lewis IV. 
NOLPH, was advanced to the imperial throne, 90. 
on the death of his father. He was in perpetual 
war with the Hungarians, in which he had very 
ill ſucceſs, and great numbers of the German no- 
bility loſt their lives. The Pope alſo ſet up another 
I. vpowick againſt him in Italy, which created 
him a great deal of diſturbance. 

The imperial crown after the death of LEw- 
is IV. was offered to OTTo, Duke of Saxony, 
by the German nobility, who being grown old, 
recommended to them ConRaDe, Duke of 
Franconia, who was thereupon declared Emperor: 
but the very men who advanced him, not approv- 
ing his conduct, attempted to dethrone him. Con- Conrade 
RADE however ſecured his poſſeſſion, and on his 912. 
death appointed HEN RV the ſon of Orro, Duke 
of Saxony, to ſucceed him. e 

HENRV, ſurnamed Avers, from the plea- Henry 
ſure he took in hawking, ſucceeded to the em- 919. 
pire by virtue of his predeceſſor Cox RA DE“'s will, 
anno 919. The Pope it ſeems offered to conſe- 
crate and anoint him Emperor; but he anſwered, 
that he did not think he ſtood in need of his con- 
firmation. He was a brave Prince, defended the 
empire againſt the Hungarians and other foreign 
enemies, and compoſed the factions among his 
own people at home. He firſt fortified the great 
towns of Germany, and ordered every ninth pea- 
ſant to remove into the cities, and that a © third” 
part of the corn and hay about every city ſnould 
be aſſigned for the maintenance of the inhabitants. 

He alſo firſt inſtituted tilts and turnaments: and 
after a proſperous reign of ſeven years and a half, 
died of an apoplexy in Italy, much regretted by 
his German ſubjects. CIO! 

OTHo, the ſon of HENRY, ſucceeded his fa- 
ther, anno 936, being from his piety and happy 
conduct ſtiled the Great. He obliged HAROL D, 
King of Denmark, to acknowledge his dependance 
on the empire, and to introduce Chriſtianity into 
his dominions. He alſo ſubdued BoLtsLavs, 

King of Bohemia, and planted Chriſtianity in 

that country. On the other hand, he depoſed ne Em- 

Pope Joh XII. and placed LEO VIII. in his peror af- 
ſerts his 

ſhould be appointed only by the Emperor. In this power of 

reign the ceremony of chriſtening the bells of Peet 


Otho 936. 


; ing th 
churches was firſt introduced. | —— lay 

Orno II. ſucceeded his father, and. after a pro- Otho II. 
ſperous reign left the empire to his ſon, 973. 


Oro III. an infant of ten years of age. He Otho III. 
proved a very wiſe Prince, and was the firſt, accord- 984. 


an Emperor by a majority of voices of ſeven clec- eleQ- 
tors. After a reign of eighteen years, he was poi- 
ſoned in Italy with a pair of gloves by his concu- 


he had promiſed. | | 
HENRY, Duke of Bavaria, was choſen Empe- Henry II. 
ror by the Electors, anno 1002, being crowned by 1002. 
the arch · biſhop of I He was ſucceſsful in 
10 his 
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1056. 


Henry .V 
I 106. 


Lotharius 
1125. 


Conrade 
1138. 


Frederick 
1152. 


before he died, that he begged a 
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his wars againſt the Saracens in Italy, whom he 
drove out of Apulia and Calabria, and vanquiſhed 
the Wendiſh forces, who had over-run great part 
of Germany. His piety procured him the title of 
the Holy, and his ſelt-denial was ſo great, that 
upon his death-bed, after he had been married 
above twenty years, he returned his Empreſs Cu- 
N1GUNDA to her relations, aſſuring them ſhe 
wasa pure virgin, having by mutual conſent, on 
the day of their marriage, agreed they would. ne- 
ver come together. But hiſtory relates that he 
was once fo jealous of this lady, that he made 
her walk bare-foot over a red-hot grate to ma- 
vifeſt her innocence; and if we may credit the 
writers of thoſe times, ſhe never flinched at it, 
or expreſſed the leaſt ſenſe of pain. 

ConRaDE, a Prince deſcended from CHARLES 
the Great, ſucceeded to the empire anno 1024, 
being crowned at Aix la Chapelle, by the arch- 
biſhop of Cologne. He was generally beloved by 
his ſubjects, and amongſt his laws he enacted, 
that no prince ſhould make war on any province 
of the empire on pain of death, 

HENRY, the ſon of Coy RA DE, ſurnamed the 
Black, ſucceeded his father. He was ſucceſsful 
in his wars againſt the Bohemians and Hungari- 


ans; and in the year 1046, was called into Italy, 


to ſettle the peace of that country, which was 
diſturbed by three Popes, ſet up by contrary fac- 
tions. He did not approve any of them, it ſeems, 
but ſet up a fourth, viz. CLEMENT II. and re- 
vived the decree, That the Pope ſhould be ap- 
pointed by the Emperor. 

Hew&y IV. an infant of fix years of age, ſuc- 
ceeded his father. Pope HitpisranD, called 
GREGORY VII. refuſed to acknowledge this Em- 
prove for his ſovereign, and ſet up RopoLen, 

ke of Swabia, againſt him, who was content 
to accept the Imperial crown at the hands of the 


2. .ch and though RopolrpH was defeated and 
e 


d in battle, the Pope ſo managed matters, that 
he procured HENRY to be depoſed by his ſub- 
jects, who elected his ſon in his ſtead, after he 
— reigned fifty years, and fought ſixty-two ge- 
neral battels. And he was reduced to ſuch ſtraits 


e in 
the church of Spire, which he had founded him- 
ſelf, and was denied it by the biſhop. | 
HENRY V. the ſon of HENRY IV. ſucceeded 
his father in the empire, anno 1106; but was 


_ obliged to acknowledge the Pope's ſupremacy, and 


renounce all pretenſions to the inveſtiture of bi- 
ſhopricks, which his anceſtors claimed, It 1s re- 
ported that at his coronation his ſword was melted 
by lightning, and the ſcabbard remained untouched 
by the fire. This Prince dying without iſſue, 

LoTHARI1US, Duke of Saxony, was elected 
Emperor, and received his crown from the Pope. 
He revived the practice of the civil law in the 
empire. 

Conn Abz, Duke of Swabia, fon of the late 
Emperor's ſiſter, ſucceeded his uncle, but was 
oppoſed for ſome time by Henzy, Duke of Ba- 
varia. In this reign a body of the cannon laws was 
compiled, and taught in the German univer- 
ſities. W 

FRE DRBRICER, Duke of Swabia, was elected 
Emperor upon the death of CoxRApE, being ſur- 
named BARBAROSSA, from his red beard. He 
was crowned by Pope ApRIAx, but during the 
papacy of Pope ALEXANDER III. he was excom- 
municated for oppoſing ſome encroachments of that 


ſee, and ſo humbled, that he was content to 


2 


to tread on his neck. 


* 


throw himſelf at the Pope's feet, and ſuffer him C HAP. 


In the year 1187, this 
Emperor, RIichARD I. of England, and Prr- 
Lip II, of France, all went in perſon on an ex- 
edition to the Holy Land, where this unhappy 
mperor was drowned in a river, as he was bath- 
ing himſelf, and was buried at Tyre. 

HENRY, the ſon of FREDERICK BaRs A- HenryVI. 
ROSSA, ſucceeded his father. He died alſo in a 190. 
voyage to the Holy Land, which the Pope had 
prevailed upon him to undertake. 

PriLie, the brother of HENRY, ſucceeded Phillip 

him; but refuſing to acknowledge the Pope's ſu- 198. 
premacy, he was excommunicated, and Or Ro, 
Duke of Brunſwick, ſet up againſt him by the 
Pope and the Electors. The whole empire was 
engaged on the one fide or the other by theſe com- 
petitors in a bloody war, till PñIL Ir was treache- 
rouſly aſſaſſinated in his bed. 

Or ho, the ſurviving competitor by the death Otho 
of PH1L1e became poſſeſſed of the whole Em- 1208. 
pire, anno 1208 3 but he had not reigned four 
years before he was depoſed by the Pope and the 
Electors: and FREDERICK King of Sicily ad- 
vanced to the imperial dignity by the ſame powers. 

OTHo being univerſally deſerted, died at Bxuns- 
WICK 1n the year 1218. 

FxeDpeRick II. much admired by hiſtorians Frederick 
for his learning and wiſdom, and reſolution, was II. 
five times excommunicated by three Popes ; but 
prevailed againſt Pope 'GReGorRy IX. ſo far as 
to depoſe him from the papal chair. Theſe con- 
tinual conteſts between him and the Popes gave 
riſe to thoſe two famous factions of GueLeas and Guelphs 
G1BELLINES; the former adhering to the Papa] and Gi- 
See, and the latter to the Emperors. — 

FREDERICK having reigned eight and thirty An inter- 
years, died, or, as is inſinuated by ſome, was poi- Snum. 
ſoned in Italy; after which the Empire remained 
in great confuſion for twenty years and upwards, 
there being no leſs than ſix competitors for the 


Cong 


Imperial dignity, viz. (1.) HENRY Landgrave of 


Heſſe, who was killed at the ſiege of Ulm. (2.) 
Cox RADE IV. FREDERICK's ſecond ſon, ha- 
ing been elected King of the Romans in the year 
1254, who was poiſoned by his phyſicians, after 
he had ſtyled himſelf Emperor about three years. 


(3.) MANFRED. (4) William Earl of Hol- 


land, declared King of the Romans by the Pope 

in oppoſition to FREDERICK II. and was after- 

wards aſſaſſinated by the Friſians. (5.) ALPRHOx- 

sus King of Caſtile. And (6.) RIcHARD Earl 

of Cornwal, brother to HENRY III. of England, 

who by his money is ſuppoſed to have gained the 

voices of ſome of the Electors; but he was at 

length deſerted by thoſe who ſet him up; and af- 

ter ſix years conteſt was obliged to return to 

England. . | 
RopolpRH Earl of pos, was at length Rodolph 

advanced to the Imperial dignity, anno 1273, by 1273: 

the unanimous hos — of all the Fleaors * 4 — 

confirmed by the Pope. This Prince firſt raiſed family. 

the Auſtrian family, by creating his ſon ALBERT 

Archduke of Auſtria, who was afterwards Em- 


r. | | 
„ 30 Earl of Naſſau, was declared Em- Adolph 
ror on the death of RopoLen, anno 1292; 292. 

t ſerving with his troops as mercenaries in the 
army of EnwarD I. of England againſt France, he 
ſo diſguſted the Electors of the empire, that they 
made choice of ALBERT the fon of RoqoLen 
for their ſovereign, who defeated ApoLeH in a 
pitched battle, and killed him with his own hands, 
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ABER T the fon of Roporten, was crowned 
Emperor anno 1298, and confirmed by the Pope: 
he made his ſon Ropol pH King of Bohemia, and 
attempted to reduce Hungary in vain; he was 
murdered by his nephew and three other aſſaſſins. 

HENRVY Earlof Luxemburg, was elected Em- 


peror on the death of AL BERT, anno 1308. He 


is celebrated for his wiſdom and valour, as well as 
for his temper and extraordinary devotion. Nei- 
ther proſperity nor adverſity could move him, it 
is ſaid; and he is reported to be ſo devout, that he 
would ſpend whole nights in prayer before a eru- 
cifix, and receive the ſacrament every day; but 
was poiſoned at length by a Franciſcan monk with 


the conſecrated elements: which the Emperor ſoon 


rceiving, ordered the friar to get out of the way 
eſt he ſhould be apprehended ; which the villain 
neglecting, was afterwards flea'd alive. After this 
Prince's murder there happened a terrible famine 
in Germany, which ſome pious people looked upon 
as a judgment on that country: and relate ſuch 
incredible things of parents eating their children, 
and children their parents, as would ſhock a very 
forward believer. | 1 | 
_ Lupowick Duke of Bavaria, after an inter- 
regnum of ſome years, was choſen Emperor by a 
majority of the Electors; but FxzperIck Duke 


of Auſtria, ſon of the late Emperor AL BERT, 


was ſet up by a contrary faction: Faeperick's 


forces being defeated, Lupowick remained ſole 


Emperor. He conſtantly 


Charles 
IV. 1346. 


oppoſed the Papal en- 
croachments, depoſed Pope Joun XXII. and 
placed NI cHOL AS V. in his room; RY the 
papal excommunications, which were from time 
to time thundred out againſt him. 4 
_ Crarrts IV. fon of Jou King of Bohe- 
mia, was elected Emperor on the death of Lu po- 
WICK, anno 1346. He procured a majority of 
voices, it is ſaid, by his money: and there being 
three Princes who pretended to the Imperial dig- 


nity during his reign, he bought off their adhe- 


rents, and prevented their appearing in arms a- 


gainſt him. He was a learned prudent Prince; and 


Wenoe(- 
laus 


1378. 


Frederick. 


Sigiſmond 
1411. 


the contriver of the Aurea which contains a 
regiſter of the rites and ceremonies to be obſerved 
at the election of an Emperor. | 
WENCESLAUS the fourth ſon of ChARLES, 
at the deſire of his father ſucceeded tothe Empire; 
but being a diſſolute cruel Prince, was depoſed at- 
ter he had reigned two and twenty years. 
FED ERIC Duke of Brunſwick, being elected 
in the room of Wenceſlaus, was aſſaſſinated by 
Hzenzy Count Waldeck, as he came from the 
place of relafingssc #5bbuldd nol boot 3h om 
Ru pERT, Elector Palatine of the Rhine, was 
immediately after: elected Emperor anno 1400. 
He was eſteemed a brave. Prince, and having 
reigned about ten years, died in peace, and was 
buried at Spire. i s 
Jopocus BARBATus, uiſs of Moravia, 
and nephew to the Emperor CHARLES IV. ſuc- 
2 RuPeRT, and reigned nine months: after 
W 


S1615MonD King of Hungary and Bohemia, 


and brother to the Emperor WenczsLaus, was 


unanimouſly choſen Em the Electors ; 


and is repreſented by the catholick hiſtorians, as a 


brave Prince, of uncommon piety and learning; 
but it was he that ſuffered Jon Huss, and Jz- 


Ron of Prague, to be condemned as hereticks 


by the council of Conſtance, and afterwards burnt, 
potwithſtanding he had granted them a paſſport, 
and was engaged in honour and conſcience for 


35 
their ſafe return to their country; which ſo exaſ C HAF. 
perated the Huſſites of Bohemia, that they raiſed IV. 

a formidable army z, and under the conduct of YL 
their General Ziſca, home his forces in fourteen 
general battles, and. maintained the war 
him with advantage till his death. | | 
- FREDERICK IV. Duke of Auſtria, and ſon-in- Frtherick 
law to the Emperor Sioisuonp, was unanimouſly IV. 1440. 
choſen Emperor upon the death of his father, and 

was crowned at Rome by Pope NicHOL As V. He 

made it his buſineſs to procure peace in his domi- 

nions; and by his marriage with Lzownor 4 the 
daughter of ALpHonsus King of Portugal, the 

houſes of Spain and Auſtria came to be united. He bs 
reigned fifty-three years, being longer than any of 
his predeceſſors ſat on the imperial throne. - 

- MaxIMILjAn ſucceeded his father FREDE- Maximili- 
RICK, anno 1493, having been elected King of n 1493. 
the Romans in the year 1486. He married MaRY 

the daughter and heireſs of CHARLES Duke of 
Burgundy; whereby all the territories belonging 

to that Duke were transferred to the houſe of 
Auſtria, He was engaged in perpetual wars; and 


againſt 


for five years before his death had his coffin cat- 


ried with him in all his expeditions, not ſo much 

to put him in mind of his mortality, as ſome have 

ſuggeſted, as to conceal ſome extraordinary trea- 

ſure that was locked up in it. * 2 | 
CHARLES V. ſurnamed the Great, Archduke Charles V. 

of Auſtria, ſon to Paitie King of Spain, and 1519. 

grandſon of Maximilian, was next elected 

Emperor, anno 1519; but Francis the firſt, 

King of France, being his competitor, and ſpend- 

ing a great deal of money among the Electors, 

delayed the choice, and cauſed an interregnum of 

ſix months. He was crowned at Aix la Chapelle, 

on the 21ſt of Auguſt 1520. He' procured Lu- 

THER's doctrine to be condemned, but did not 

meddle with his perſon: and it was in this reign proteſtan 

that the diſciples of LuTHer obtained the name 2 ” 

of Proteſtants, from their proteſting againſt a de- called. 

cree of the imperial diet, in favour of the Catho- 

licks. This prince is reported to have been vie- 

torious in ſeventy battles. He had the Pope and 

the French King his priſoners at the ſame time; 

and carried his arms into Africa, where he con- 

quered the kingdom of Tunis: he ſubdued the Pro- 


- 


teſtant princes who were engaged in the Smalcal- 


dick league; taking the: Elector of Saxony and 


the Prince of Heſſe priſoners, and drove the Turk 


from the ſiege of Vienna. And after a proſperous 
reign of eight and thirty years, reſigned his empire 
to his brother FER DIN AUD; retiring into a con- 


vent in Spain, where he declared he had more 


ſatisfaction in one day, than in all the triumphs of 
his preceding life; and in this retirement he died, 
about two years after his reſignation. 8 | 
FERDINAND I. was declared Emperor on the re- Ferdinand 
ſignation of his brother, by the unanimous conſent I. 1558. 
of the Electors; but Pope Prus IV. refuſed to 
confirm him, becauſe neither the reſignation of 
CHARLES V. nor the election of FERDINAND were 
done with, his concurrence; He was a peaceful 
pony and ufed to aſſign one part of the day to 
the complaints of his meaneſt ſubjects; and 
was eſteemed a great favourer of the Proteſtants. 
MAXIMILIAN II. his ſon ſucceeded him, be- Maximili- 
ing at that time King of Bohemia, and afterwards an II. 
King of Hungary. He was as indulgent to the 1504: 
Proteſtants as his father, which occaſioned his being 
called by ſome the Lutheran Emperor. 
Ropol rn ſucceeded his father Max1mitian Rodelph 
ip the empire, being elected as uſual, He applied 576. 
| himſelf 


* 
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CHAP. himſelf to the ſtudy of moſt arts and ſciences, reign ſtates, or engage in any war without the CHAP. 


and eſpecially the mathematicks, and entertained conſent of the Electors, Princes, and States of the IV. 
Y—— om Treno BRAHE in his court; but Empire; or alienate any thing which belongs to OAT 
2 was eſteemed a better ſcholar than a governor. the Empire without the conſent of the Electors. 
Matthias, MaTTHIas, the brother of Ropol n, King And it is thereby declared, That any ſtate or ſub- 
1612. 


of Hungary and Bohemia, ſucceeded him, anno 
* 1612. He was very ſevere upon the Proteſtants, 
which occaſioned an inſurrection in Bohemia; and 
at Prague two of his Miniſters were thrown out of 
the caſtle-windows, as has been mentioned already 
in the deſcription of Bohemia. He died without 
iſſue, having reigned ſeven years; and was ſuc- 
* ceeded by 

ene FERDINAND of Gratz, Archduke of Auſtria, 
II. 1619. grandſon to FERDINAND I. anno 1619. The 


ject of the Empire may engage in foreign wars, 
provided they are not againſt the Empire, or any 
of it's members. And the Emperor further de- 
clares, That he will not pretend to any hereditary 
right of ſucceſſion to the Imperial dignity ; but 
leave the Electors their full right of electing a King 
of the Romans, according to the golden bull, 
even during the Emperor's life, with or without 
his conſent. And that he will employ none in 
his councils, or in any office in the Empire, but 


Bohemians apprehending he would be as ſevere 
upon the Proteſtants as his predeceſſor, offered the 
crown of Bohemia to FrxeperICK V. Count Pa- 
latine of the Rhine; though they had before ac- 
knowledged FERDINAND for their King; which 
ſo incenſed the Emperor, that he determined the 
deſtruction of the Proteſtants: whereupon followed 
a bloody war in Germany, which laſted near 
thirty years; but was ended by the treaty of Weſt- 
phalia, in the reign of his ſon; whereby the Pro- 
teſtants were ſecured in their religious and civil 
rights. | 


native Germans. But the moſt extraordinary ar- 
ticle inſerted in this Pacta Conventa, as it may 
be called, was, That he ſhould afford Spain no 
aſſiſtance againſt France. 


At the acceſſion of the Emperor Lxopol p, war with | 
CHARLES GusTAvus, King of Sweden, was be- Sweden. 


come very terrible to the German Princes, hav- 
ing in a manner conquered Poland, and made a 
great progreſs in the north of Germany; where- 
upon the new Emperor entered into a confederacy 
with Denmark, Brandenburgh, and Poland, and 


carried on the war againſt Sweden with various 

fortune, till the peace of Oliva put an end to it in Peace of 
the year 1660. In the year 1663 he entered into Oliva, 

a war with the Turk, in which he loſt the city of 1660. 
Newhauſel. The Emperor's forces however hay- War with 
ing defeated ſeveral great bodies of the Turks af- the 1% 
terwards, a truce was concluded between the two ns 


empires 1n the year 1064, for twenty years. The 1663. 


Ferdinand PFxrvinand III. being elected King of the 
11.1637- Romans the year before, ſucceeded his father, 
anno 1637. He carried on the war his father had 
begun, and obtained a great victory over the Pro- 
teſtants at Ratiſbon, and broke the power of the 
Swedes, who had been long victorious in Ger- 
many ; but being afterwards deſerted by moſt of 


the Princes of the Empire, was obliged to enter 
into a treaty with them, and allow them ho- 
nourable terms, The miniſters of the Catholick 
Princes reſiding at Munſter during this treaty, 
and the Proteſtant miniſters at Oſnabrug, this is 
ſometimes called the peace of Munſter, and at 
others the peace of Oſnabrug : it is alſo ſometimes 
called the treaty of Weſtphalia, from it's being 
concluded in that circle. In the year 1653, the 
Emperor procured his eldeſt ſon FERDINAND to 
be elected King of the Romans, and crowned ; 
but this Prince dying within a year afterwards, 
his father ſurvived him, and he never arrived at 
the imperial dignity. | 
LeoeoLD, the only ſurviving ſon of Fzrp1- 
NAND III. was elected Emperor on the eighth of 
July 1658, after an interregnum of eight months, 
.and crowned at Francfort the twenty-ſecond day 
of the ſame month. At the time of his election 


Hungarians ſtill continued reſtleſs, and, exerciſed 
the Emperor with continual conſpiracies againſt 


his government; which they were induced to, tis 


ſaid, on account of the invaſion of their religious 
and civil rights; and in the year 1669, they made 
an offer to the Grand Seignior of their country, 
in order to obtain his protection againſt his Im- 
perial Majeſty: but the Turks being then engaged 
in the ſiege of Candia, neglected the propoſal; 
and the Hungarians were left to defend themſelves 
againſt their exaſperated Prince as well as the 

could: and indeed they were grown ſo formidable, 
that the Emperor thought fit to ſend that great 
General, the Duke of Lorrain, againſt them, at 
the head of a powerful army, in the year 1671 ; 
who reduced many of the revolted cities, and 

made the moſt conſiderable leaders of the malecon- 


rents priſoners ; amongſt whom vere the Count 


SERINI, FRANGAPANI, and NaAapA4sT1, who 


Articles - he ſigned and executed certain articles of agree- were all ſoon after beheaded : and the Emperor 
Tum to ment, made between his ſaid Imperial Majeſty and hoping to root the Proteſtant religion out of the 
at his ac- 


the Electors of the Empire, called the Capitula- 
tions of the Emperor LExOPOID : whereby he ob- 
liged himſelf to protect Chriſtendom, the ſee of 
Rome, and the Pope, to promote peace in the 
empire, and do juſtice without exception, accord- 
ing to the laws: and alſo to protect the Electors 
of Saxony, Brandenburgh, Palatine, and all their 
ſubjects of the Proteſtant Religion, according to 
the treaty of Oſnabrug and Munſter. He obliged 
himſelf alſo to obſerve the Imperial conſtitutions, 

and acts of the diet; and declares he will not 
ſuxffer any thing to be publiſhed againſt the pee 

ok religion, concluded in the treaty of Weſtphalia. 
That he will protect the Electors, Princes, and 
States of the Empire in the enjoyment of their 
rights and privileges. That the ambaſſadors of the 

' = EleQtors ſhall take place of thoſe ſent from any Re- 
publick. That he will make no alliance with fo- 


kingdom at once, ſent down the moſt bigotted 
Roman Catholick governors and judges amongſt 
them, who exerciſed all manner of cruelties upon 
the miſerable inhabitants ; which made many of 
them fly into the Grand Seignior's dominions, and 
again implore his aſſiſtance. But the Emperor, 
being ſoon made ſenſible of the ill conſequences of 
ſuch ſeverities, directed his miniſters to proceed 
with more moderation. FAY 
In the year: 1672 and 1673, the French hav- war with 

ing over-run good part of Holland and Flanders, France, 
and committed great ravages in the Palatinate on 1672. 
the frontiers of Germany, the Emperor entered 
into a confederacy with Spain and the States Ge- 
neral againſt them, and ſent an army of forty 
thouſand men under the command of General 
MonTEcucuL1i to che aſſiſtance of the Dutch, 
who were in ſome danger of being conquered by 

| France 


ce ſlion. 
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CHAP. France at this Time, if this ſeaſonable relief had 
IV. not in a great meaſure prevented it. The war 
WY however was carried on for fome years with vari- 
Peace of ous ſucceſs, till 1678, when a peace was concluded 
Nimage- at Nimeguen, between the contending powets. 
Th 1678. The French having ſent four woes I. men to 
French the aſſiſtance of the Hungarians the preceding year, 
aſſiſt the who joined Count TzckEeL1, the malecontents 
Hunga- carried all before them in that country ; but the 
rians. Emperor making them an offer to confirm them 
in all their religious and civil rights upon their re- 
turning to their duty, moſt part of the Hungarians 
laid down their arms; and a general diet or aſſem- 
bly of the States being held, the Emperor paſſed 
ſome acts very advantageous to the Proteſtants. 
Count TECKELI however could not be prevailed 
on to ſubmit himſelf, the Turk having engaged 
to make him Sovereign of Hungary. 

The French King alſo being aſſured of the 
Grand Signior's deſign to break with the Empe- 
ror, ſurprized Straſburg, the moſt conſiderable 
town on the frontiers of Germany towards France, 
in the year 1680, and entered into an alliance with 
Count TzcKEL1, who having married the Princeſs 
RacoTsK1, and thereby gotten poſſeſſion of the 
places that depended on that family, raiſed an 
army of thirty or forty thouſand men, with which 
he joined the Turks ; and in the year 1683, the 
Port declared war againſt the Emperor. The 
Imperial court, apprehending the ſtorm that was 
coming, ſent embaſſies to the Princes of Chriſten- 
dom to deſire their aſſiſtance againſt the common 
enemy : and moſt of them contributed ſomething, 
but none of them ſo largely as Pope Innocent N. 
and Joan King of Poland. TECKEII in the mean 
time made himſelf maſter of ſeveral great towns in 
Hungary, and began to ſtile himſelf Sovereign of the 
country, coining money in his own name; againſt 
whom a great army was ſent under the command 
of the Duke of Lorrain. But while the Imperial 
troops were endeavouring to reduce the revolted 
places in Hungary, the Grand Vizier, Cara Mus- 
TAPHA, having joined Count TecxEL, on a ſud- 
den marched into Auſtria, and laid ſiege to Vienna; 
the Emperor having but juſt time to retire from 

the city with his court before it was inveſted. 

The Turks ſat down before the town on the 
14th of July, 1683, and carried on the ſiege with 
their uſual fury for two months, when the ga- 
riſon was ſo weakened and haraſſed by continual 
attacks, that Vienna was almoſt given over for 
loſt ; and the preſervation of it is generally aſcribed 
to the vigilance and conduct of the governor, 
Count STAREMBERG. But the Duke of Lor- 
rain, the Imperial General, being at length joined 

the Elector of Saxony with ten thouſand men, 
and after him by Joan Sos1zsx1, King of Po- 
land, with twenty-four thouſand horſe, came to 
a reſolution to give the enemy battle. The right 
wing of the Imperialiſts was commanded by the 
King of Poland, the left by the Duke of Lorrain, 
and the center by the Electors of Bavaria and Saxony 
and Prince WaLpEck 3 and in this order they 
| marched to attack the Infidels, ECK ELI with 
his troops being at this time abſent upon ſome ex- 
pedition, which made their work much the eaſier : 
and after about three hours obſtinate reſiſtance, 
they forced the Turkiſh camp, whereupon the 
enemy's horſe fled, leaving their foot to the mercy 
of the victorious Chriſtians, and the ſiege was 
happily raiſed on the twelfth day of September. 
The Chriſtians afterwards purſued the flying ene- 
my, drove the Turks out of the iſland of Schut, 

ä | 


Straſburg 
1680. ; 
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and retook the fortreſs of Gran, and ſeveral other C 1 P. 
| i 


places from the Infidels. | 

The Imperialiſts were ſucceſsful both againſt tile 

Turks and Hungarians the following years, 1684. | 
and 1685, defeating Count TxcxtrL:, and tak- 
ing in ſeveral towns; but were forced to raiſe the 
ſiege of Buda, after they had lain before it ſome 
time. In the year 1686, the Chriſtians beſieged 
it with better ſucceſs, taking the city by ſtorm. 
This is one of the moſt famous ſieges in our me- 
mory, at which many noble voluntiers aſſiſted 
from moſt of the kingdoms in Europe. The fol- 
lowing year the Emperor reduced the greateſt parc 
of Hungary under his obedience ; and cauſed his 
eldeſt ſon, the Arch-duke Jos Ey, to be crowned 
King at Preſburg. He alto procured the conſent Hungary 
of the States, that this kingdom ſhould be no more made an 
elective but hereditary. In the year 1688, the eg 
Imperialiſts, under the conduct of the Duke of em. 
Bavaria, took Belgrade, which put the Turks into Belgrade 
the utmoſt conſternation; there being no place taken, 
of any conſiderable ſtrength between that city and 188. 
Conſtantinople. In the mean time the French 
continued to ravage the Palatinate, burning and 
plundering all the towns and villages between Hei- 
delburg and Frankfort; whereupon a grand con- Confede- 
federacy was formed againſt France, by the Em- lac a- 
peror, Spain, England, Holland, Savoy, and ſe- po 
veral of the German Princes, wherein it was a- an 1699 
greed, That they would never make peace with Conditi- 
« Lewis XIV. until he had made reparatioh to ons of it. 
dei the holy ſee for all damages done to it; and 
6 till he had annulled and made void all his infa- 
*« mous proceedings againſt the holy father Inxo- 
* CENT XI. Nor till he had reſtored to each party 
* all he had taken from them ſince the peace of 
« Munſter. Nor till he had reſtored to the Prote- 
e ſtants of France all their poſſeſſions and goods, 
and an entire liberty of conſcience. Nor until 
ehe had reſtored the eſtates of the kingdom of 
France to their ancient liberties and privileges.“ 
Upon the concluſion of which alliance the war 
was carried on with all imaginable vigour, both 
upon the Rhine, and in Flanders. 

Prince Lewis of Baden, who commanded on War in 
the frontiers of Turky, on the Duke of Lorrain's Turky. 
being ſent to make head againſt the French upon 
the Rhine, was very ſucceſsful in his firſt cam- 
paign, defeating the Turks in a general battle near 
Patochin, and afterwards made himſelf maſter of 
the cities of Niſſa and Widdin. In the year 1690, King of 
the Emperor prevailed with the Electors to chuſe the Ro- 
his eldeſt ſon Josz ex (who was already King of mans 
Hungary) to be King of the Romans. choſen, 

The year 1690 proved very unfortunate to the geigrade 
Imperialiſts ; for they loſt not only Widdin and taken-by 
Niſſa, but Belgrade alſo was taken by ſtorm, on the Turks, 
blowing up a magazine, which threw down great 690. 
part of the wall. Count TeckEeLi, being alfo 
made Prince of Tranſilvania by the Grand Sig- 
nior, routed a body of the Imperialiſts, and took 
poſſeſſion of that country; though he was forced to 
relinquiſh it. before the year came about. The 
following year Prince LEWIS of Baden had the 
good fortune to defeat the Turks in a general | 
battle, near Salankamen, wherein the Grand Vis Battle of 
zier CUPERL1 was killed; and afterwards took Salanka- 
Peterwaradin : but laying ſiege to Belgrade, in the en. 
year 1693, the Turks made ſo gallant a defence, 
that they were forced to riſe from before it. Tran- 
filvania was again invaded by the Turks, in the 
year 1695, where the Imperial General VzTz- 

RANI was defeated and taken priſoner ; and after 
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C wa P. wards beheaded in 9 the barbarous Turk, 
_ IV- contrary to all rules of war. There happened after- 
Eo wards 1 conſiderable action between che T urks and 
Imperialiſts near Temeſwaer, where both claimed 
the victory, but neither party had much reaſon to 
boaſt. The laſt great battle which was fought be- 
tween the Imperialiſts and the Turks in this war, 
was in the year 1697, near Zenta in Hungary, 
in which Prince Evcenz of Savoy commanded 
the Chriſtians, and obtained a compleat victory, 
the Turks loſing thirty thouſand men, among 
whom was the Grand Vizier, with their camp, 
cannon, and an incredible quantity of ammuni- 
tion and proviſion. The ſame year the Elector of 
Saxony, who commanded the Imperialiſts at the 
battle of Temeſwaer, was advanced to the crown 
of Poland, to the mortification of the French, 
who ſet up the Prince of Conti againſt him; 
| and perhaps this might have ſome influence on the 
Peace of treaty of Ryſwick, which was concluded at this 
X (wick, time between the confederates and France: though 
1597 furely no articles could be more different than 
theſe were from thoſe the allies propoſed to them- 
ſelves at the beginning of the war ; for there they 
engage that they will not make peace with France 
till the French Proteſtants are reſtored to their re- 
ligious and civil rights, and in this peace thoſe 
Proteſtants are not ſo much as mentioned ; but on 
the contrary, Popery is eſtabliſhed in the Palati- 
nate, and the poor Proteſtants left to the mercy of 
their enemies. The ſubſtance of the other articles 
Subſlance yyere, That France ſhould reſtore to Spain, Bar- 
of l. celona, Roſes, Gironne in Catalonia, and Luxem- 
burg, Mons, and Charleroy, and all other towns 
that had been taken by the French in the Low- 
Countries, or in America: That the Elector Pa- 
latine ſhould be reſtored to his territories, Dinant 
reſtored to Liege, and Fort Kiel, Friburg, Starfort, 
Old Briſac, and Philipſburg reſtored to the em- 
pire; but the important city of Straſburg was re- 
ligned to France; the caſtles of Traerbach, Ebren- 
burgh, Kirnburgh, and the fortreſs of Montroyal 
to be demoliſhed and reſtored to their reſpective 
owners ; and Lorrain was to be reftored to it's 
Duke. The following year, 1698, a treaty was ſet 
on foot between Germany and Turky, in which 
the Engliſh and Dutch were admitted mediators ; 
and a truce was concluded for twenty-five years 
Truce of between the two empires, at Carlowitz, on the 
Carlowitz, twenty-ſixth of January, 1698-9, whereby all 
1698. Tranfilvania was confirmed to the Emperor, and 
the province of Temeſwaer to the Grand Signior; 
and for the reſt, each party was to keep what was 
in their reſpective poſſeſſions, and the Roman 
Catholicks in the Turkiſh dominions were to have 
the free exerciſe of their religion. 
Treaty of About this time the Engliſh, French, and Hol- 


Battle of 
Zenta. 


1699. 


CuARLESs and the Dauphin of France, in caſe 
CHARLES II. King of Spain ſhould happen to 
die; and this they did without the conſent of the 
Auftrian family, who looked upon themſelves to 
have an undoubted right to the whole Spaniſh 
monarchy ; and the Emperor being deſired to come 
into the ſaid treaty, after it was concluded, re- 
jected the propoſal with ſome indignation. 
King of Soon after the ſigning of the partition treaty, viz. 
Spain dies, on the firſt of November 1700, died CHaRLes II. 
1700, King of Spain; and by his will, (at leaſt as the 


Anjou, ſecond ſon to the Dauphin of France, to 
ſucceed him in all his dominions, And Lewis XIV. 
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Partitiou, lander entered into a treaty for the partition of 


the Spaniſh dominions between the Arch-duke againſt France, and ſupport the allies, their hopes 


French King pretended) appointed the Duke of 


without any regard to the treaty of partition ſo CH 4A P. 
lately made, immediately took poſſeſſion of the IV. 
Spaniſh territories in Spain, Italy, and the Low- - 
Countries; and declared his grandſon, the Duke, Duke of 
of Anjou, King of Spain, and the dominions there? Anjou ſue- 
to belonging. And his title to the ſame was ac- cœeds him. 
knowledged even by England and Holland ; nay, 
King WIILIIA and the States General wrote 
letters to the Duke of Anjou, congratulating his 
acceſſion : and he was crowned at Madrid the x4th 
of April 1701. The Imperialiſts under the com- Oppoſed 
mand of Prince Evctne thereupon marched into by the 
Italy this ſummer with an army of forty thouſand Emperor. 
men, in order to make good his Imperial Majeſty's 
pretenſions to the Spaniſh territories there; and 
were very ſucceſsful m their firſt attempts. | 

James II. King of England, dying on the 6th Another 
of September 1701, at St. Germains in France, and Alliance 
the French King cauſing his ſon to be proclaimed 1 
King of England by the name of JAuxs III. Fae 
King WILLIAu entered into an alliance with 170i, on 
the Emperor and the Dutch againſt France: the death 
whereby it was agreed, that ſatisfaction ſhould 4. inf 
be procured to the Emperor for his pretenſions pate 
upon Spain ; and that England and Holland ſhould 
be ſecured in their dominions and commerce. And 
if this could not be obtained in a peaceable way 
within the ſpace of two months from the date of 
the treaty (7th September 1701,) that then they 
ſhould aſſiſt each other with all their forces to ac- 
compliſh it. And in order to this, they ſhould 
endeavour to conquer the Spaniſh Netherlands for 
a barrier for the Dutch : and the Dutchy of 
Milan, the Kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, and 
the Spaniſh places on the coaſt of Tuſcany for 
the Emperor: And the Engliſh and Dutch were 
to poſſeſs ſuch places as they ſhould take from 
the Spaniards in the Indies. And it was furthet 
agreed, that none of the parties ſhould make peace 
without the conſent of the other : nor until they 
had obtained ſatisfaction for the Emperor, and a 
ſecurity for the dominions and trade of the Engliſh 
and Dutch, and procured, that the crowns of 
France and Spain hould never be united under the 
ſatne Prince, and the French excluded from the 
trade of the Weſt· Indies. 5 
The Imperialiſts in the mean time had made a Sueveſs 
conſiderable progreſs in Italy, and among other of the Im- 
actions, Prince EuceNs on the firſt of F ebraary perialifts 
1701, N. S. ſurprized the French General Mar- — 
ſhal ViLLEROY in his bed at Cremona, having 
diſcovered a way into the town by a ſubterraneous 
paſſage. - While the allies were preparing to ſe- 
cond the Emperor in his pretenſions to the'Spaniſh 
monarchy, King WILLIAM died on the 8th of King Wil- 
March 1704. to the great mortification of the liam dies 
confederates : but his ſucceſſor Queen AxxxE, de- the 8th of 


claring that ſhe would carry on the preparations —_ By 


begun to revive, and all things went on in the 


fame channel as in the former reign. 


Her Britiſh Majefty formally declared war a- War de- 
gainſt France on the fourth of May 1702; and clared a- 
having conſtituted the Earl of 'Mar Wera Ge- ga inſt 
neral of her forces in the Low Countries, the * 
Dutch alſo gave him the command of their troops; 


and in his firſt campaign he obliged the French to 


quit the Spaniſh Guelderland. The grand fleet 
alſo failed to Spain, with ten thouſand land forces 
on board under the command of the Duke of Or- 
mond, and made a deſcent near Cadiz, inviting 
the Spaniards to join them, and aſſert the title of 
the houſe of Auſtria: but ſome diſorders the Eng- 
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liſh had committed, with the natural averſion of 
the Spaniards for hereticks, rendered the attempt 
unſucceſsful ; and the Britiſh troops were obliged 
to re-imbarque without effecting any thing con- 
ſiderable. However they had the good fortune, 


in their return home, to meet with the Spaniſh 
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. King of 


Spain. 


galeons at Vigo, which made ſome amends for 
their diſappointment at Cadiz. 

A great battle was fought this ſummer near 
Luzara in Italy, between the French and Impe- 
rialiſts on the 15th of Auguſt N. S. and great was 
the ſlaughter on both ſides ; but it is a doubt at 
this day which ſide had the victory. The Imperia- 
lifts however, had the good fortune to make them- 
ſelves maſters of Landau in Germany this campaign; 
and the Earl of Marlborough took Venloe, and 
afterwards Ruremond and Stevenſwaert upon the 
Meuſe : Marſhal Boufflers alſo abandoning the city 
of Liege on the approach of the confederates, the 
Earl of Marlborough took poſſeſſion of it, and on 
the 23d of October took the citadel by ſtorm : 
whereupon the Chartreuſe of Liege ſurrendred to 
the allies on the 29th of the ſame inftant. And 
thus ended the campaign of 1702, when the Earl 
of Marlborough, as he was returning by water 
from the confederate army to Holland, was made 
prifoner by a French party from Guelder ; but 


none of the party knowing him, and the Earl 


producing a French paſs, after they had plundered 
the boat, he was diſmiſſed, 2nd ſuffered to pro- 
ceed in his paſſage, At his return to England he 
was — Duke of Marlborough : and it was 
reſolved by the parliament, that the Engliſh forces 
under his command in Flanders ſhould be increaſed 
to fifty thouſand men. 

The following campaign, anne 1703, the Duke 
of Bavaria having declared for France, was joined 
by a body of French troops under the command 
of Marſhal Villars ; and made himſelf maſter of 
the city of Ratiſbon, where the diet of the Em- 
pire was aſſembled. The Elector afterwards in- 
vaded Tyrol, in order to open a communication 
with the French in Italy; but the Imperialiſts 
invading Bavaria at the ſame time, he was ob- 
liged to retire to defend his own country ; but 
afterwards made himſelf maſter of Augſburg. On 
the other ſide, the confederates in the Low Coun- 
tries beſieged Bonn, and took it, and afterwards 
Huy, Limburgh and Guelder. The French under 
the command of the Duke of Burgundy inveſted 
Old Briſac, and took it; after which Marſhal 
Tallard ſet down before Landau, and the Prince 
of Heſſe being detached from the Netherlands to 
endeavour the relief of that town, was ſurprized 


by Tallard and defeated, ſoon after which the 


place ſurrendered. 
The confederate forces under the command of 


General Opdam in Flanders, alſo were ſurprized 


by Boufflers this campaign near Eckeren, on the 
goth of June N. S. and Opdam, being cut off 
from his army, fled to Breda, giving all for loſt ; 
but the other Generals maintaining their ground, 
there was an incredible ſlaughter on both ſides ; 
till night came on, when the French thought fit 
to retire. 

This year the King of Portugal came into the 


the Romans reſigned their right in the dominions 
of Spain to the Archduke CHARLES; who was 
thereupon declared King of Spain by the name of 
CHARLES III. and on the 26th of December his 


Catholick Majeſty arrived in England, and after 


having been magnificently entertained by the court 


CrnanrLes III. 


at Windſor, he continued his voyage to Portugal, 


under the convoy of an Engliſh ſquadron of men 
of war. | 


The ſame year the Duke of Savoy coming into 
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Duke of 


the grand alliance, the Duke of Vendoſme, who Savoy 


commanded the French in Italy, having ſome 
intimation of his deſign, made ſix thouſand of his 
troops priſoners; which his Royal Highneſs reta- 
liated by taking the French ambaſſador into cuſto- 
dy, and all the ſubjects of France in his dominions. 
About the ſame time the Marquis of Viſconti joined 
the Duke of Savoy with fifteen hundred German 
horſe, and afterwards General Staremberg with 
ſixteen thouſand Imperialiſts more, having marched 
two hundred miles, and ſkirmiſhed every day with 
the French, who were ſuperior to him in num- 
bers; and it is to the conduct of this General, that 
the allies were in a great meaſure obliged for their 
future ſucceſs on that ſide: for if the Duke of Sa- 


comes into 


the alli- 


ances, 


voy had not been ſupported in this critical junc- - 


ture, all Italy had been loſt. And thus ended 
the Year 1703. 


The Imperial Miniſter, Count Wratiſlaw, hav- Duke of 
ing repreſented 'to her Britannick Majeſty the Marlbro's 


diſtreſs the Empire was reduced to by the French 
and Bavarians, and a freſh inſurrection of the 
Hungarian malecontents, the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough was detached from the Netherlands with a 
formidable army to aſſiſt the Imperialiſts on the 
Danube, whither he began his march the middle 
of May 1704; and having joined Prince LE wIS 


of Baden, attacked the Bavarian intrenchments 


near Donawert on the 2d of July, and carried 
them after a ſha 


diately after took poſſeſſion of Donawert, and en- 
tring the Duke of Bavaria's country, he was oblig- 
ed to retire under the cannon of Augſburg, where 
an accommodation was propofed to his Electoral 
Highneſs by the A Generals, and in a 
manner agreed to: but the Elector underſtanding 
that Marſhal Tallard, with a ſtrong body of 
French troops, had paſſed the Black Foreſt, and 
was ready to join him, broke off the treaty abrupt- 
ly ; which provoked the Duke of Marlborough to 
etach thirty ſquadrons of horfe to burn and de- 
ſtroy the country of Bavaria to the very walls of 
his capnal city of Munich. 'On the 13th of Au- 
guſt N. S. Prince EuGtns and the Duke of 
Marlborough engaged the French and Bavarians at 
Hochſtet, where they obtained a compleat victory, 
near twenty thouſand of the enemy being killed, 
and thirteen thouſand made priſoners, together 
with Marſhal Tallard, General of the French: 
whereupon the city of Augſburg ſent to deſire the 
tection of the Duke of” Marlborough; and the 
Emperor, in conſideration of this important. ſer- 
vice made him a Prince of the Empire. The city 
of Ulm alſo furrendered to rhe Imperialiſts on the 
11th of September; after which Prince LRwIs 
of Baden invefted Landau, while the Duke of 
Marlborough covered the fiege, and the place 
ſurrendred on the 24th of November. N. S. In 
the mean time the Electoreſs of Bavaria yielded 
up the whole Electorate to the Tmperialiſts. 


A A detachment of twelve thouſand Engliſh and 
Dutch forces were this year ſent to the aſſiſt- 


ance of the King of Portugal, under the com- 
mand of Duke Schomberg: whereupon King 

blifhed a declaration, inviting 
his Spaniſh ſubjects to join him; and the King of 


Portugal publiſhed another declaration, hewing 


the right of King CHarLes HT. to the Spaniſh mo- 
| narchy, 


3 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF 


narchy, and his reaſons for his appearing in arms 
againſt King Pirie, whom he ſtiled a uſurper. 
King Pn1L1y, on the other hand, declared war 
againſt the King of Portugal, King CHARLES, 
and all their allies; and ſoon after invading Por- 
tugal, took ſeveral towns on the frontiers of that 
kingdom. Duke Schomberg weary of his com- 


mand in Portugal, where he found neither horſes 


for mounting the confederate cavalry, or any 0- 
ther proviſions of war they had agreed to furniſh ; 
and the Portugueſe Generals inſiſting on their hav- 
ing the command of the Engliſh troops, he de- 
fired to be recalled, and the Earl of Galway was 
appointed to command the Engliſh troops in Por- 
tugal in his room. | 7 
In the beginning of the year 1704, Admiral 
Rook x with a body of land- forces on board com- 
manded by the Prince of Heſſe, ſailed to Barcelo- 
na, where he arrived the 18th of May; and the 
Prince of Heſſe landed near the town with 2500 
men, ſending a ſummons to the governor to ſur- 
render, who did not think fit to obey it. This 
expedition was undertaken on an aſſurance that 
there would be an inſurrection in the town in fa- 
vour of King CHARLES, on the appearance of 
the confederate fleet; but nothing of this ſort hap: 
ing, the troops were re- imbarked; and the 
feet ſailed to Gibralter, and having made a de- 
ſcent the 21ſt of July, attacked the place with that 
fury, that it ſurrendered the 24th. Sir GREOROE 
Rook E engaged the French fleet, commanded by 
the Count de Thoulouſe, on the 24th of Auguſt 
following, and had gained a complete victory if 
his ammunition had not failed him, which was 
occaſioned by the great fire which was made on 
the attack of Gibralter, and the leaving a quan- 
tity of ammunition there to ſecure it. However, 
the French fleet was ſo ſhattered, that they de- 
clined renewing the engagement the next day, and 


never after diſputed the dominion of the ſeas with 


the confederates during the war. 

In Italy the confederates had not ſo good ſuc- 
ceſs this campaign as in ſome other parts of Eu- 
rope: for here the French took Verceil and Suza, 
and the confederates were not in a condition to at- 
tempt the relief of either. On the other hand, the 
Hungarian malecontents were prevailed with to ac- 
cept the mediation of England and Holland, which 
was ſome relief to the Emperor on that fide. 

Verue in Piedmont ſurrendered to the French 
the 8th of April 1705; and ſoon after Nice and 
Villa Franca; and on the 16th of Auguſt a battle 
was fought near Caſſano in Italy between the 
French and Imperialiſts, wherein great numbers 
were killed on both ſides, but neither of them had 
much reaſon to boaſt of the victory, though both 
ſung Te Deum for it. | 

The Duke of Marlborough commanding on the 
Moſelle this campaign, the French retook the 
town of Huy, and made themſelves maſters of 
Liege; but the confederate army returning to 
Flanders, the French were forced to relinquiſh 
thoſe places again. The Duke afterwards entered 
the French lines near Tirlemont, and defeated a 

t body of the enemies troops; but as he was 
about to attack their grand army at Overyſch, the 


deputies of the ſtates oppoſed it, and refuſed to 


let the Dutch troops engage; which the Duke re- 


ſented ſo highly, that it coſt their High Mighti- 


neſſes ſome pains to reconcile themſelves to him 
again; but ſuch ample amends and large promi- 
ſes were made him on this occaſion, that they con- 
tinued very dear ever afterwards, 


LEOPOLD Emperor of Germany, after a long 
and proſperous reign, died at Vienna on the fifth 
of May N. S. in the year 1705. 
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the 9th of June 1640, and crowned King of Hun- of Leo- 


gary on the 27th of June 1655, and of Bohemia pold Em- 
the 14th of September 1656; and afterwards e- P*ror of 


lected Emperor on the 18th of July 1658. He 
was three times married, but left children on- 


Germany. 


ly by his laſt Empreſs Macorartena THERE 


SA, daughter to Prince PRIIIT WILLIA of 
Newburg, by whom he had the late Emperor Jo- 
SEPH, and the preſent Emperor CHARLES, and 
three Archdutcheſſes, viz, Mary ELizaBETH, 
Mary ANNE, and Mary MAGCDALEN. This 
Prince is frequently ſtiled the Happy, from his 
eſcaping the many conſpiracies formed againſt 
him, and his ſucceſs againſt the Turks : and it is 
certain he was very happy in the choice of his 
miniſters and generals, which ought not to be look- 
ed upon as purely the effect of chance, but ſome- 
thing in this caſe may very well be aſcribed to the 
judgment of the Prince. 

Joseen King of the Romans ſucceeded his fa- 
ther LEopoLD, who laid his dying commands 
on him to aſſiſt his brother CHARL Es in the re- 
covery of the Spaniſh monarchy. The late Em- 
peror being embalmed, his heart was put into a 
ſilver box, and carried to the chapel of Loretto to 
be depoſited behind the high altar there. His 


| bowels were put into another ſilver box, and with 


Joſeph 
1705. 


a great deal of ceremony interred in the cathedral 


church of St. STEPHEN ; and his body, after it 
had lain three days in ſtate in the Imperial pa- 
lace, was interred in the church of the Capuchins 
at Vienna, with all imaginable ſtate. | 


The grand feet, under the command of Sir 


CLoUDESLY SHOVEL, With a body of land- 
forces on board commanded by the Earl of Peter- 
borough, ſet ſail from England on the 24th of 
May, this year 1705; and having touched at Liſ- 
bon, King CHARRES III. came on board them, 
after which the fleet ſailed to Barcelona, arriving 


Barcelona 
taken by 
the allies. 


before that city on the 22d of Auguſt, N. S. 


The confederate forces having made a deſcent, at- 
tacked the fort of Montjuich, or Montjoy, and 
carried it on the 6th of September; but the 
Prince of Heſſe was killed at the firſt attack. 
The city of Barcelona alſo ſurrendered on the 4th 


talonia, except Roſes, immediate 
for King CHARLES III. The following winter 
the Earl of Peterborough made a prodigious pro- 
greſs in Spain, conſidering the ſmall force he had 
with him; for he took poſſeſſion of the city of 
Valencia, and obliged that whole province to de- 
clare for the houſe of Auſtria, The Portugueſe 
alſo were upon the offenſive this year, and took 
ſome towns on the frontiers of Spain; but ſetting 
down before Badajox were forced to raiſe the ſiege, 
and were afterwards handſomly banged by the 
French general, the Marſhall Theſſe. But the 
French and Spaniards being apprehenſive of a ge- 
neral revolt in the kingdom of Spain, if the al- 


of October N. S. and the whole E of Ca- Catalonia 


y after declared and Valen- 
cia declare 


for King 


Charles. 


1706. 


Barcelona 


beſieged 


lies were ſuffered to remain in the Je poſſeſſion by Kin 


of Catalonia and Valencia, drew o 
forces from the frontiers of Portugal, and on the 
third of April N. S. laid ſiege to the city of Bar- 
celona, where King CHARLES III. commanded 
in perſon: King PHIIIr alſo thought fit to com- 
mand the French and Spaniſh troops which formed 


the ſiege in perſon: for on the fortune of this 
lace it was generally thought at that time, the 


fate of the Spaniſh monarchy depended, There 
* Was 


moſt. of their Philip. 
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The ſiege 
raiſed. 


The allies 
take poſ- 
ſeſſion of 
Madrid. 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 


was not more than ſeven or eight hundred regular 


troops in Barcelona, when King PHIL ir fat down 
before it; but the Earl of Peterborough found 
means to throw. in three or four thouſand men af- 
terwards, who defended the place till the 8th of 
May N. S. when the confederate fleet, conſiſtin 
of fifty men of war, beſides frigats and | 
ports, with a body of land-forces on board, ar- 
rived in the road of Barcelona, the fleet being com- 
manded by Sir Joux Leaks, and the land- for- 
ces by the Earl of Peterborough ; which put the 
French and Spaniards into ſuch a conſternation, 
that they precipitately raiſed the ſiege, and drew 
off their troops on the 12th of May early in the 
morning, leaving their artillery and ammunition, 
proviſion, and wounded men behind them, and 
marched directly for France with King Prairie at 
the head of them: and what 1s very remarkable, 
there happened ar the ſame time at nine in the 
morning almoſt a total eclipſe of the ſun, being 
the French King's device, for ſix minutes; from 
whence many of the ſuperſtitious took leave to 
eonjecture that the French, as well as the Spaniſh 
monarchy, would ſoon decline and become a prey 
to their enemies. 

The ſiege of Barcelona was no ſooner raiſed, 
but the Portugueſe and Engliſh Generals on that 
ſide took a reſolution of advancing directly to Ma- 
drid ; whereupon the Queen and court of Spain 
thought fit to retire to the confines of France, and 
the Marquis das Minas and the. Earl of Galway 
took poſſeſſion of that capital on the 24th of June 
1706; and on the 27th King CHARLES III. 
was proclaimed there : whereupon Toledo, and ſe- 
veral other great towns made their ſubmiſſion. 
This ſucceſs made the confederate generals at 
Madrid ſend expreſs . after expreſs to Kin 
CHARLES III. to haſten his march to his capit 
city and join them with all the forces he could aſ- 
ſemble; but the Kingdom of Arragon declaring 
for him at the ſame time, he marched to Sara- 
Nane and trifled away ſo much time there in bull- 
eaſts and other amuſements, that King Pr1Lip 
had time to draw together an army ſuperior to 
that of the allies at Madrid, and obliged the con- 
federates to quit that city; whereupon the towns 
of Toledo, Salamanca and other places in Caſtile, 
which had deſired the protection of the allies, de- 
clared again for King PHIL IH; and three or four 
days afterwards, when it was too late, King 
CHARLES joined the Portugueſe at Guadalaxara 
with ſix or ſeven regiments. But the farces of the 
confederates, not being able to ſubſiſt in Caſtile 
for want of proviſions, decamped about the ninth 


of September, and marched into Valencia, where 


they were joined by ten thouſand men from Eng- 
land, who landed at Alicant, at leaſt they were 
ter thouſand when they embarqued in England ; 
bc. ſickneſs and other accidents, deſtroyed above 


half of them before they entered upon action. 


Battle of 
Ramillies, 


On the eleventh of December this year died Don 
Pzpro King of Portugal, in the 38th year of his 
age, and was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Don 
Juan IV. 

Upon the Rhine there was very little action; 
and in Hungary a ſuſpenſion of arms was agreed 
on this campaign between the Imperialiſts and the 
Malecontents: but in Flanders on the 12th of 
May O. S. that memorable battle was fought called 
the battle of Ramillies, between the Confederates 
under the command of the Duke of Marlborough, 
and the French and Bavarians commanded by the E- 
lector of Bavaria and Marſhal ViLLERovy, where- 

VOL. IL 


in the Allies gaineda compleat victory, taking great 
part of the enemy's artillery and baggage, with 
very little loſs on the fide of the allies. Where- 
upon the cities of Louvain, Bruſſels, Mechlin, 
Ghent, Oudenard, Bruges, Antwerp, and ſeveral 


other conſiderable cities in Flanders and Brabant, 


made their ſubmiſſion, and acknowledged King 
CHarLes III. for their ſovereign. The Duke 
of Marlborough the ſame campaign beſieged and 
made himſelf maſter of Oſtend, Menin, Dender- 
mond and Aeth. 2 

In Italy alſo the confederates were very ſucceſsful 
at the end of the campaign, though things had 


but a dark aſpect on that ſide in the beginning of 


the year: for the Duke of Vendoſme on the 19th 
of April defeated the Imperialiſts at Calcinato. 
On the 23d of May the French inveſted Turin, 
and preſſed that city very hard; whereupon Prince 
Evcens marched to the relief of it. On the gth 
of Auguſt the French took the counterſcarp of the 
citadel of Turin, and both town and caftle were 


upon the point of being taken: but the Duke of Paule of 
Savoy and Prince Evcens having joined their Turin. 


forces, attacked the French in their intrench- 
ments before Turin on the 7th of September N. S. 
and having obtained a compleat victory, entered 
the city in triumph. Soon after the city of Milan 
and the greateſt part of that dutchy ſubmitted to 
the Imperialiſts: and about the beginning of 
March following, a treaty was concluded be- 
tween Prince Euokxx on the part of the Impe- 
rialiſts, and Prince VaupEMoN r on the part of 
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France; whereby it was agreed, that the Fren ch vacuate 1 


ſhould evacuate all they were poſſeſſed of in Italy, taly. 


and be permitted to march home with the uſual 
marks of honour. And thus ended the year 1706, 
the moſt glorious to the allies of any during the 
war, and which would infalliby have put an end 
to it, if there had been a good underſtanding be- 
tween the Engliſh, Imperialiſts, and Portugueſe 
in Spain; but while their Generals were diſpu- 
ting about command and precedency, moſt of the 
mighty advantages we had gained in that kingdom 
were loſt, never to be retrieved again. We con- 
quered great part of Spain indeed afterwards ; but 
the indolent conduct of ſome who were principally 
concerned, had fa diſguſted the Spaniards, that they 
would never be reconciled to the allies afterwards. 

The firft conſiderable action which happened in 


the year 1707, was the battle of Almanza, where Battle of 
the French, under the command of the Duke of Almanza. 


Berwick, entirely routed the army of the allies 
commanded by the Marquiſs Das Minas and 
the Earl of Galway. The Portugueſe horſe, it 
ſeems, abandoned the foot at the firſt charge, 
which occaſioned moſt of the Engliſh and Dutch 
infantry to be cut in pieces: while the horſe with 
their two generals made their retreat into Catalo- 
nia, leaving the kingdoms of Valencia and Arra- 
gon, which had ſo readily declared for the allies, 
to the mercy of their enraged King, who made 
them pay very largely for their revolt, and. de- 
prived them of their ancient privileges. Nor are 
the barbarities and inſults which the miſerable in- 
habitants ſuffered on this occaſion from the con- 


querors to be expreſſed ; particularly in the cities 


of Valencia, Saragoſſa, Requena, Xativa and Al- 
cyra, which upon the loſs of the battle of Almanza 
were obliged to ſubmit to rank, Pairie's forces: 
and on the 3oth of September following the Duke 
of Orleans took the city of Lerida by ſtorm, The 
principal occaſion of all which misfortunes, if we 
may depend upon the reſolutions of the Com- 

10E mons 


1707. 
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CHAP. mons of England, was, That of near thirty thou- 
V- ſand Engliſh forces provided for the ſervice of 
Spain and Portugal, there were but eight thouſand 
and ſome odd hundreds there at the battle of Al- 
manza. But what contributed further towards the 
misfortune of the allies in Spain, was a romantick 
1 ug of the Duke of Savoy's, (in which revenge 
ad a greater ſhare than prudence) for the taking 
of Thoulon, in which expedition was employed the 
grand fleet of England, and upwards of forty thou- 
ſand men by land, which attempt came to nothing, 
neither was there any probability it ſhould ; where- 
as, if half that force had been ſent to Spain on 
the concluſion of the war in Italy, that kingdom 
had been ſecured to King CHARLES III. 
The Im. In the mean time Count Tnaux, with fifteen 
perialiſts thouſand Imperialiſts, entered the kingdom of Na- 
poſſeis ples without oppoſition. The city of Naples ſub- 
3 mitted on the 6th of July to King CHARLES 
COP III. without ſtriking a ſtroke: And on the 16th 
the caſtles of Naples ſurrendred. Count THhAux 
on the 29th of September following took Gaieta 
by ſtorm, and in it the Duke de Eſcalona, 
Viceroy of Naples for King PHIII p, with all the 
nobility in that intereſt, whereby the kingdom of 
Naples was entirely reduced to the obedience of 
King CHARLES. 

In Flanders there happened little or no action 
this campaign; and upon the Rhine the allies ſeemed 
to be aſleep, while Marſhal Villars, who com- 
manded the French on that ſide, forced the lines 
of Buhl, poſſeſſed himſelf of Raſtat, and afterwards 
laid under contribution the Circles of Suabia and 
Franconia, the Electorate of Mentz, the Land- 
gravate of Darmſtat, the Palatinate of the Rhine, 
and ſeveral other German Principalities: and to 
finiſh the misfortunes of this fatal year 1507, 
Admiral SyoveL on his return from the Medi- 
terranean with the grand fleet, on the 22d of Octo- 
ber ſplit upon a rock near the land's end of Eng- 
land, and was loſt with all his hands on board, 
to the number of near one thouſand, two or three 
other men of war in the fleet running the ſame 
fate. And much about the ſame time four Engliſh 
men of war, anda rich fleet of merchant ſhips 
were taken off the Lizard by a French ſquadron 
from Breſt. We begun this year, it is true, with 


Euterprize 
againſt 
1 houlon. 


of England and Scotland : but ſome people obſerve, 
that the allies had but very few real occaſions 
of ſinging Te Deum afterwards, during the 
courſe of the war, beſides the defeating the Pre- 
tender's deſign againſt Scotland, who in the be- 
ginning of March 1707-8, failed from Dunkirk to 
the Frith of Edinburgh with a ſquadron of French 
men of war, and a body of land-forces on board ; 
and was driven from thence on the 13th of the 
ſame month by the Engliſh fleet commanded by 
Sir GEORGE BYN , who took the Saliſbury, 
on board of which ſhip, it is ſaid, the Pretender 
dined the ſame day. 85 
The Imperial General Count STAREMBERG 
was ſent into Spain in the beginning of the year 
1708, to command the German forces in that 
kingdom; and ſoon after Major-General STan- 
HOPE was diſpatched to Barcelona to command 
the Engliſh there; and Sir JohN Leak convoyed 
ſix or eight thouſand men from Italy to Spain to 
re-inforce King CHARLES. The Admiral alſo 
brought over to Barcelona at the ſame time the 
Princeſs of Wolfembuttle, the preſent Empreſs, 
who was contracted to King CHARLES; and 
in this city the marriage was conſummated : and 


2 708, 


2 


a thankſgiving for the union of the two kingdoms 


ST GF 


whether, according to the Jewiſh law, bis Ma- CH A P. 
jeſty thought it improper to go into the wars the 
firſt year after his eſpouſals, I ſhall not take upon 
me to reſolve; but certain it is, this was a ver 
unactive campaign in Catalonia. Admiral LEaKE 
indeed, after his ſetting the Queen of Spain on 
ſhore, ſailed to Cagliari, the capital of the iſland 
of Sardinia; and the inhabitants both of city and 
country declared for King CHARLES III. with 
very little perſuaſion. The iſland of Minorca, in Sardinia 

which is the commodious harbour of Port Mahon, and Mi- 

was alſo ſoon after reduced to the obedience of gusg“ 

King CHAR LES by the confederate fleet. The þ, che al- 

young King of Portugal being at the ſame time lies, 

taken up with a marriage-treaty, and celebrating 

his nuptials with the Arch-Ducheſs MARY-AN NE 

of Auſtria, who was convoyed to. Liſbon by Sir 

GeorGe Brxs, little was done this campaign 

on the ſide of Portugal. | 

The three colleges of the Empire determined to 

admit the Elector of Hanover to fit and vote in 

the electoral college on the zoth of June, 1708. 

which had been oppoſed for ſixteen years: where- 

upon his Electoral Highneſs was prevailed upon to 

take upon him the command of the Imperial troops 

upon the Rhine ; but it happened to be a campaign 

of very little action. 
In Flanders the French ſurprized the cities of 

Ghent and Bruges about the beginning of July, and 

afterwards inveſted Oudenard; the Dukes of Bur- 

gundy and Berry, and the Chevalier St. George 

being in the field in perſon, they were attacked by 

the Duke of Marlborough and Prince EuoENE, 

while they lay before this town, and their troops 

being defeated, were forced to raiſe the ſiege, and 

retire to Ghent. The Duke of Marlborough af- 

terwards levelled the French lines between I- 

pres and the Lys, putting Artois and Picardy un- 

der contribution. On the other hand, the French 

laid Dutch Flanders under contribution. And on 

the 13th of Auguſt, Prince Euctnz of Savoy The ſiege 

laid ſiege to the city of Liſle, the capital of French of Liſle. 

Flanders, while the Duke of Marlborough with 

the grand army covered the ſiege. This is one of 

the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in the world; and was de- 

. fended by one and twenty battalions of foot, and 
ſeveral- regiments of horſe, commanded by the 
Marſhal Boufflers. The allies attacked the coun- 
terſcarp on the ſeventh of September, and car- 
ried it after an obſtinate defence, wherein they 
loſt two thouſand men, and ſixteen of their engi- 
neers. At another attack the allies loſt a thouſand 
men, and Prince EUGENE was wounded by a 
muſket-ball, which grazed upon his ſkull; and 
being thereby confined to his tent, the Duke of 
Marlborough took upon him the command of the 
ſiege. The French, to diſtreſs the beſiegers the 
more, cut off their communication with all their 
gariſons, except Oſtend: from whence General 
Wr marching with a great convoy of provi- 
ſions towards Liſle, on the 28th of September, was 
attacked at Winnendale by twenty-four thouſand 
French, commanded by General de la Mothe ; 
but the French were defeated, and the convoy ar- 
rived ſafe at Liſle : by which General WeBs ob- 
tained abundance of ' honour, the enemy being 

treble his number, and furniſhed with a train of 
artillery, whereas he had not a field- piece with 
him. The town of Liſle ſurrendered on the 23d 
of October following, the gariſon retiring into 
the caſtle, except the horſe, who were permitted 
to march away; and it was the gth of December 
before the caſtle ſurrendered : in the ſiege whereof, 
and 
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CHAP. and of the town, the allies did not loſe leſs than 


twelve or fourteen thouſand men by the ſword, 
beſides what they loſt by ſickneſs or other acci- 
dents. While the allies were at the ſiege of the 
caſtle, the Duke of Bavaria attacked Bruſſels, but 
was forced to riſe from before it on the approach 
of the Duke of Marlborough: who afterwards in- 
veſted Ghent on the 18th of December, and the 
town ſurrendered the 3zoth. The next day the 
French quitted Bruges, and all the other towns 
they had taken in Spaniſh Flanders. And thus 
ended this long campaign of 1708, in a cold and 
rigorous ſraſon, in which great numbers of men 


and horſes muſt have periſhed, if Ghent had not 


ſurrendered ſo ſuddenly, beyond all expectation, 
there being a gariſon of near twenty thouſand men 
in that place. 0 

The year 1709 begun very pacifically, the 
French offering by way of preliminaries, to ac- 


knowledge King CuARLESs III. King of Spain; 


and to yield up all the Spaniſh dominions to the 
houſe of Auſtria, to reſign Straſburg, Briſac, &c. 
to the Emperor; to acknowledge the Queen of 
Great Britain, and demoliſh Dunkirk, and re- 
linquiſh Liſle, and all other places the allies had 
taken in the Netherlands: but after all theſe things 
were agreed on, the French plenipotentiaries re- 
fuſed to ſign the articles; whereupon the treaty 
broke off the latter end of May, and both ſides 
prepared again for war. And the allies, having 
aſſembled their forces, inveſted Tournay the 27th 
of June; the town ſurrendering the zoth of July, 
and the citadel the 3d of September following. 
This place coſt the confederates a world of men, 
being one of the fineſt fortifications in the Nether- 
lands, and undermined in almoſt every part where 
it was to be approached. On the eleventh of Sep- 
tember following was fought the battle of Mal- 
plaquet, or Blaregnies, near Mons, between the 
allies, commanded by Prince Eucens of Savoy 


and the Duke of Marlborough on one fide, and the 


French, under the command of the Marſhals Villars 
and Boufflers on the other; each army conſiſting 
of an hundred thouſand men and more, the fineſt 
troops in the world. The French had poſted 
themſelves very advantageouſly in the woods of 
Sart and Janſart, where they cut down trees, and 


rendered the attack exceeding difficult. In other 


places they were covered by a triple entrenchment, 
and all the intervals planted with artillery, which 
made it ſeveral hours before the confederates could 
make any impreſſion upon them. At length the 
intrenchments were forced, after it had coſt the al- 
lies near twenty thouſand men : but the French 
retired in good order, the confederate forces being 
in no condition to purſue them far. The follow- 
ing winter the French being diſtreſſed by famine, as 
well as by the arms of the confederates, made freſh 


. overtures of peace, wherein the French King a- 


greed to all the preliminary articles above recited, 
but the aſſiſting to dethrone his grandſon with his 
own troops; and in lieu of it, offered to contri- 
bute a ſum of money towards it, if he refuſed to 
ſubmit to the aboveſaid conditions : but the terms 
were rejected. The laſt place of treaty was at 
Gertrudenburgh ; where ſuch was our confidence 
in our good friends the Dutch, that we intruſted 
them entirely with our intereſts, and had not a 
miniſter amongſt them. The Dutch treated with 
the French plenipotentiaries, excluſive of the mi- 
niſters of the other allies: and their High Mighti- 


neſſes were ſo exceeding ſtiff, that this treaty too 
came to nothing, | 


On the ſide of Portugal the allies were unſuc- CH AP. 


ceſsful this year; for the Marquis de Bay, who 
commanded King PriLie's forces, obtained a 
victory over the allies on the banks of the river 
Caya, and made one entire brigade of Engliſh pri- 
ſoners. On the other hand, the allies made them- 
ſelves maſters of Balaguer in Catalonia ; but there 
happened no other conſiderable action in Spain. 
The Pope having refuſed to acknowledge 
CHARLES III. King of Spain, or grant him the 
inveſtiture of Naples, the Imperial Generals poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of Comachio, and ſeveral other 
places belonging to the ſee of Rome; but his Ho- 
lineſs having conſidered better of it, conſented to 
acknowledge that Prince Sovereign of the Spaniſh 
dominions, | | 
The King of Sweden having been ſome time 
engaged in a war with the King of Poland, and laid 
his Electorate of Saxony under contribution, and 
threatened other parts of the Empire, which occa- 
ſioned ſome troops to be withdrawn from Flanders, 
the confederates entered into a treaty in the begin- 
ning of the year 1710, for preſerving the peace of 
the Empire; whereby each of the contracting 


powers were to furniſh a certain number of troops, 


and form an army to oppoſe thoſe who ſhould di- 
ſturb the peace of the Empire for the future. 

In Flanders the allies took ſeveral towns from 
the French this year, particularly Mortaign, Dow- 
ay, Bethune, Aire, and St. Venant, before which 
Places they loſt abundance of men. The confe- 
derates had no ſooner taken one fortreſs, but ano- 
ther roſe up at a very ſmall diſtance in the room 
of it; and at this rate the war might have laſted 
forty years, if the Engliſh would have found mo- 
ney to have ſupported it: it having been long ſince 
obſerved, that the attacking France on the ſide 
of Flanders, is like the taking a bull by the horns, 
or battering it where it is moſt impregnable; when 
at the ſame time the adding ten or fifteen thou- 
ſand men to the army in Spain, would ſoon have 
reduced that kingdom, and put an end to the war 
at once; as will evidently appear by the ſwift pro- 
greſs the arms of the allies made in Spain this cam- 
paign, which they were forced to abandon as ſud- 
denly for want of being timely ſupported. 

The confederates attacked King PriLie, who 
commanded his army in perſon, near Almenara, 
in Catalonia, on the 27th of July, and put his 
cavalry to the rout; but it being late in the even- 
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ing when the action began, his foot retired by the 


favour of the night under the cannon of Lerida ; 
and from thence King PaiLie retreated to Sa- 
ragoſſa, being cloſely purſued by the allies. On 


the twentieth of Auguſt following, the two rival 


Kings, CHARLES and PHriLie, came to a 


> 


neral battle, near the city of Saragoſſa; wherein Battle of 


King CHARLES obtained a complete victory, and Sar 
King PaiLte retired into France by the way of 


Navarre. The city of Saragoſſa hereupon opened 
her gates to the conqueror, who made his trium- 
phant entry into the town the ſame night; where 
having ſtaid about a week to refreſh his troops, 
the army continued it's march to Madrid ; of 


agoſſa. 


which capital King CHarLEs took poſſeſſion a- K. Charles 
gain on the 21ſt of September: but all the Gran- takes poſ- 


dees were retired from thence, that they might 
not be put under a neceſſity of declaring for either 
party, before they ſaw the ſucceſs of the war. In 
this ſituation King CHARLES preſſed the army of 
the allies on the ſide of Portugal to join him; but 
they could not be prevailed on to move that way: 
and King PaiLie having aſſembled a ſuperior 


army 


efſion of 
Madrid a- 


gain. 
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CH AF. army to that of the confederates at Madrid, King 
IV. Cnraruss took a reſolution of returning to Cata- 
lonia, which he did ſoon after with a thouſand 

horſe, leaving the army to follow him at leiſure. 
The army of the allies in their march from 
Caſtile, for the conveniency of ſubſiſting their 
troops, or upon fome miſunderftanding between 
the Generals, was divided into two bodies; the 
Germans and Portugueſe, commanded by Count 
STAREMBERG, took one road ; and the Eng- 
liſh, under General Sr AN HOPE, another. The 
Engliſh General thought fit to halt with his body, 
conſiſting of eight battalions and as many ſqua- 
drons at the town of Brihuega ; where he was 
furprized December the gth by King Pairie and 
his whole army, which ſurrounded the place: the 
The-Eng- Engliſh defended themſelves here till the roth in 
gliſhforces the morning; when all their ammunition being 

taken pri- f . gt : 

ſoners in ſpent, they were obliged to ſurrender priſoners of 
Brihuega. War. General STAREMBERG receiving advice 
of the diſtreſs the Engliſh in Brhuega were re- 
duced to, marched with all diligence to their re- 
lief; but was prevented by King PII, who 
gave him battle at Villa Vicioſa, about a league 
from Brihuega, within a few hours after General 
STANHOPE had ſurrendered. In this battle Sr A- 
REMBERG gave great proof of his military {kill 
y defeating the Spaniards, though he was not half 
their number; but underſtanding that the Engliſh 
in Brihuega had been made priſoners the morning 
before, he continued his march towards Arragon ; 
and having withdrawn the confederate troops out 
of the gariſon towns in that Kingdom, he marched 
to join King CHARLES in Catalonia; who was 
not able to prevent the taking of Gironne by the 
French the ſame winter. And thus this unhappy 
year 1710, which begun with ſo much glory, 
ended with the utmoft difgrace to the allies : 
which happened rather from a miſunderſtanding 
between their miniſters and generals, and a fond 
neſs in ſome people to have the war prolonged, 
than through the want of forces or treaſure, to 
have eſtabliſhed what had been ſo well begun. 
The year 1711 was fatal to ſome of the greateſt 
Princes of Europe; for on the 14th of April, N. S. 
died LEWIS, Dauphin of France, of the ſmall-pox, 
in the fiftieth year of his age, being ſucceeded in 
that honour by his eldeft ſon Lewis, Duke of 
Burgundy. And on the 20th of the ſame month of 
The Em- April, died Joszen, late Emperor of Germany, 
peror Jo- of the ſame diſtemper. Upon this laſt great 
ſeph dies. eyent the allies uſed their utmoſt efforts to have 
CHARLES III. wn, Spain, the only ſurviving 
brother of the late Emperor, elected in his room; 
and by their conſent Prince EuokNEH detached 
fifty ſquadrons of horſe and twelve battalions of 
foot from the grand army in Flanders, to reinforce 
the Imperialiſts on the Rhine, and fruſtrate the 
deſigns of the French, who were endeavouring to 
penetrate into Germany again; in order to influ- 
ence the Electors, and prevent the advancement 
of King CHARLES to the Imperial throne. And 
on the 27th of September King CHARLES was 

. convoyed by the confederate fleet to Vado in Italy, 

where he arrived the 7th of October; and from 
- thence went to Milan, where while he reſided he 


1711. 


King 
Charles 
elected 


Emperor. 


the ſame month of October. Here the new Em- 
peror receiving advice that propoſals of peace had 
been affered to the allies on the part of France, 
he wrote to the Princes of the Empire and to the 
Dutch, to diſſuade them from accepting thoſe 


propoſals, or entring into any treaty with France, 
| 2 | 


THE PRESENT. STATE OF 


was choſen Emperor ; namely, on the 12th of 


without ſome further conceſſions; which he aſſured CHAP. 
them he would not agree to himſelf, be the con- | 
ſequence what it would. Her Britiſh Majeſty, A treaty 
on the contrary, notified to the allies, that ſhe of peace 
had pitched upon Utrecht for the place of treaty ; propoſes: 
and that the conferences would begin there on the 
firſt of January, O. S. and invited them to ſend 
their miniſters thither. Whereupon Prince Eu- 
GENE Was diſpatched into England by the Em- 
eror, to diſſuade the Queen from treating with 
Prins But her miniſtry repreſented to him, 
that the expences of Britain, which in the begin- 
ning of the war did not amount to four millions 
per ann. were now increaſed to near ſeven mil- 
lions, by her being obliged to ſupply the annual 
deficiencies of the allies. That the States General 
were frequently deficient two thirds of the quota 
of ſhipping they had ſtipulated to provide ; which 
not only increaſed the charge of the Engliſh, but 
was the occaſion of great damages to the royal 
navy, and the ruin of the Engliſh merchants, 
whoſe ſhips were deſtroyed for want of convoys 3 
the Enghſh men of war being employed in ſer- 
vices which ought to have been performed by the 
States. That the Dutch alſo had been deficient 
in the Netherlands upwards of twenty thouſand 
men of their quota' of troops ; and that the whole 
burthen of the war almoſt in Spain and Portugal 
had of late been thrown upon the Engliſh ; the 
Dutch every you leſſening the number of their 
troops in thoſe countries : and the Emperor, who 
was moſt nearly concerned in the event of that 
war, had no troops at all in his pay there till the 
laſt year of the war, and then but one ſingle regi- 
ment. On the contrary, Britain did not only 
maintam fixty thouſand land-men in the Spaniſh 
war, but the charges of the ſhipping only employed 


in that ſervice, amounted to eight millions ſter- 


ling; and that Britain had expended in this war, 
above it's quota, at leaft nineteen millions of mo- 
ney. That the greater our ſucceſs had been, the 


heavier had been the burthen on the part of Bri- 


tain ; and while new dominions were daily con- 


mage for the allies, they continually abated their 


ſhare of the expence. Nor could it be expected 
thoſe allies ſhould ever be weary of enlarging their 
territories at the charge of Britain, eſpecially when 
even the revenues of the conquered countries were 
not applied to the carrying on the war. That 
though Britain had born as great a ſhare in the 
war as all the confederates beſides, ſhe was to rea 
no advantage by it: on the contrary, the late 
acquiſitions of the Dutch might prove deſtruc- 
tive to our trade. The putting Newport, and 
other places in Flanders into their hands, rendered 
the Britiſh trade thither precarious ; and the 
ſtrength of that country, which Britain had con- 
tributed ſo largely to reduce, might hereafter be 
employed againſt Britain itſelf. 

The firſt general conference on the ſubject of 
peace was held between the plenipotentiaries of 
Britain, France, and the States General at Utrecht, 
on the 29th of January, new ſtile, anno 1711-12; 
and the Britiſh miniſtry not being to be diverted 
from proceeding in it by any promiſes Prince Eu- 
GENE Could make, that the Empire would for 
the future contribute more to the expences of the 
war than they had done, the Prince had his au- 
dience of leave of her Majeſty ; when to expreſs 
the value ſhe had for his perſonal merit, ſhe pre- 
ſented him with a ſword enriched with diamonds, 
of the value of five thouſand pounds, 
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CHAP. 
IV. 


1712. 


A ceſſa- 
tion of 
arms be- 
tween 
Great 
Britain 
and 
France. 


But notwithſtanding the Queen of Great Mi- 
tain was not averſe to a treaty of peace, ſhe did 
not yet ſlacken the preparations for war >. and the 
Duke of Marlborough, paſſing the French lines at 
Arleux and Bac- a- Bacheul, on the fifth of Auguſt 
new ſtile, inveſted the town of Bouchain the 12th, 
which ſurrendered to the allies the 13th of Se 
tember following, the gariſon being made pril 
ners of war. On the Rhine there was little or 
no action this campaign, any more than in Spain. 
And in Hungary a treaty of pacification was con- 
cluded between the pen! miniſters and the 
malecontents; whereby the malecontents bein 
pardoned, agreed to diſband their forces, and de- 
liver up the fortreſſes in their poſſeſſion, after 
they had continued in a ſtate of rebellion for 
nine years together. 

The Duke of Ormond having the command of 
the Britiſh forces in Flanders, in the year 1712, 
declared to the allies, that there being a near pro- 
ſpect of peace, her Majeſty had given him orders 
not to act offenſively: however, at the preſſing 
inſtances of the allies, ſne did afterwards conſent 
to the beſieging of Queſnoy, which ſurrendered 
the fourth of July; and on the ſeventh of the 
ſame month, the French King voluntarily ſurren- 
dered Dunkirk to the Britiſh troops. About which 
time the Britiſh plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, and 
the Duke of Ormond, General of the Britiſh 
troops, propoſed a ceſſation of arms to the allies, 
which was rejected by them: on the contrary, 
Prince Evcene, the Imperial General, with the 
German and Dutch troops, ſeparated from the 
Duke of Ormond, inviting the mercenaries in 
Britiſh pay to follow them, which moſt of them 
did. And the next day, being the 17th of July, 
Prince EuokNE laid ſiege to Landrecy. Here- 
upon the Duke of Ormond cauſed a ceſſation of 


arms between Great Britain and France to be 


proclaimed in his camp, as Marſhal Villars did 


in the French camp the fame day. After which 


the Duke of Ormond, with the Britiſh forces un- 
der his command, marching towards Dunkirk, 
was denied entrance into Bouchain and Doway by 
the Dutch gariſons, notwithſtanding the Britiſh 
hoſpital was in Doway : whereupon the Duke bent 
his march towards Ghent, of which city, as well 
as Bruges, he took poſſeſſion the 2 3d of July, N. 8. 
and detached ſix battalions to re-inforce the Eng- 
Iiſh gariſon in Dunkirk. On the twenty-fourth 
of the ſame month, the allies under Prince Evu- 
GENE met with a misfortune, which could not but 
make them ſenſible of the raſnneſs in inſulting the 
Duke of Ormond, and ſeparating their forces from 
thoſe of Britain : for the Earl of Albemarle, being 
encamped with thirteen battalions and thirty ſqua- 
drons at Denain, to ſecure the communication of 
Prince Evcrtne's army (which lay before Lan- 
drecy) with Marchiennes, where was the grand 
magazine of the confederates, was attacked by 
Marſhal Villars, and defeated, and himſelf made 
priſoner ; Count Drona, Lieutenant-General and 
Governor of Mons, was drowned in the Scheld ; 
Count Nassau with three thouſand officers and 
ſoldiers were killed and wounded, and as many 
made priſoners ; and a vaſt quantity of ammuni- 
tion and proviſions, beſides twelve pieces of can- 
non, were taken by the French : and about a 


week after, Marchiennes itſelf ſurrendered to 


them, the gariſon conſiſting of between four and 
five thouſand men being made priſoners of war : 
in the place alſo was found three hundred thou- 
ſand weight of powder, an hundred pieces of 
VOL. II. Nuws. LIV. 
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of bombs, granadoes, bullets, corn, meal, ba- 
con, wine, brandy, and all Kinds of proviſion 
and tools neceſſary for making two ſieges, beſides 
great numbers of horſes. Upon which misfor- 
tune Prince Evuc ene thought fit to raiſe the ſiege 
of Landrecy the ſecond of Auguſt. | | 
And now the French being in their turn maſ- 
ters of the field, inveſted Doway on the 14th of 
Auguſt, which ſurrendered the 8th of September 
following, the gariſon being made priſoners of 
war. The ſame day Queſnoy was inveſted by the 
French, and furrendered the 4th of October, the 
gariſon alſo being made priſoners of war ; which, 
according to the French account, compleated the 
number of forty battalions of the allies they had 
deſtroyed or made priſoners, ſince the defeat at 
Denain. The Dutch ſtill refuſing to come into 
the ceſſation of arms, Marſhal Villars ſat down 
before Bouchain on the roth of October, which 
place ſurrendered the 19th, the gariſon remaining 
riſoners at diſcretion. But I ſhould have remem- 
ered that Portugal was before-hand with all the 
allies in treating ſecretly with France : and on the 
fifth of November a ſuſpenſion of arms was ſigned 
for four months between France and Spain on the 
one ſide, and Portugal on the other. Brigadier 
PiercCE alſo, Commander of the Britiſh troops 
in Catalonia, having notified to Count STAREM- 
BERG, that a ceſſation of arms had been agreed 
upon between Great Britain and France, declared 
that he muſt ſeparate his forces from him ; and 


on the 15th of November the Britiſh forces in Ca- 


talonia were embarked for Port Mahon, where the 
Duke of Argyle at that time commanded, Hisg 
Grace upon their arrival cauſed the Emperor's co- 


lours to be taken down, and the Engliſh colours 


to be hoiſted in the ſeveral caſtles and forts in the 
iſland of Minorca : and the Emperor's governor 
in the iſland refuſing to take the oaths to her Bri- 
tiſh Majeſty, had leave to retire to Barcelona: but 
the reſt of the magiſtrates there took an oath of 
fidelity to the Queen. 

The States General, finding the allies in no 
condition to oppoſe the arms of France- without 
the aſſiſtance of Great Britain, agreed to come 
into the plan of peace propoſed to them by the 
Earl of Strafford on the part of Britain, and con- 
clude, and ſign the peace jointly, and at the ſame 
time with the Britiſh miniſters. But before the 
concluſion of the general peace a new treaty of 
guaranty for the Proteſtant ſucceſſion in Britain, 


and the Barrier of the States General, was ſigned Rarriet 
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cannon, three hundred waggons, a vaſt quantity CHAP. 
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on the goth of January, 1712-13. By which treaty. 


treaty it was agreed, that the Dutch ſhould pur 
gariſons in the towns and forts of Furnes, fort 


Knocque, Ipres, Menin, the town and citadal of 


Tournay, Mons, Charleroy, the town and caſtle 
of Namur, the caſtle of Ghent, the ports Le 
Perle, Philip and Damme, and the fort of St: 
Donat. The fortifications of all which places, 
with the gariſons therein, to be maintained out 
of the revenues ariſing in the countries about 
them 3 ſo that the Dutch were to be at no ex- 
pence in maintaining thoſe garifons. 

And it was further agreed, that Britain, when 
required by the Dutch, ſhould ſend ten thouſand 
foot, and twenty men of war to their aſſiſtance, at 
the charge of Britain, to maintain the aforeſaid 


Barrier: and on the other ſide, the Dutch ſhould 


ſend fix thouſand foot and twenty men of war to 
the aſſiſtance of Britain when required, at the ex- 
pence of the States, to ſupport the Proteſtant fuc- 
| 10 ceſſion: 
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But notwithſtanding the Queen of Great Mi- 
tain was not averſe to a treaty of peace, ſhe did 
not yet flacken the preparations for war and the 
Duke of Marlborough, paſſing the French lines at 
Arleux and Bac- a- Bacheul, on the fifth of Auguſt 
new ſtile, inveſted the town of Bouchain the 12th, 


which ſurrendered to the allies the 13th of 
tember following, the gariſon being made priſo- 


ners of war, On the Rhine there was little or 
no action this campaign, any more than in Spain. 
And in Hungary a treaty of pacification was con- 


cluded between the Imperial miniſters. and the 


malecontents ; whereby the malecontents being 
— agreed to diſband their forces, and de- 


liver up the fortreſſes in their poſſeſſion, after 


they had continued in a ſtate of rebellion for 
nine years together.. 

The Duke of Ormond having the command of 
the Britiſh forces in Flanders, in the year 1712, 
declared to the allies, that there being a near pro- 
ſpect of peace, her Majeſty had given him orders 
not to act offenſively: however, at the preſſing 


inſtances of the allies, ſne did afterwards conſent 


to the beſieging of Queſnoy, which ſurrendered 
the fourth of July; and on the ſeventh of the 
ſame month, the French King voluntarily ſurren- 
dered Dunkirk to the Britiſh troops. About which 
time the Britiſh plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, and 
the Duke of Ormond, General of the Britiſh 
troops, propoſed a ceſſation of arms to the allies, 


which was rejected by them: on the contrary, 


Prince Evcewne, the Imperial General, with the 
German and Dutch troops, ſeparated from the 
Duke of Ormond, inviting the mercenaries in 


Britiſh pay to follow them, which moſt of them 


did. And the next day, being the 17th of July, 


A ceſſa- 
tion of 
arms be- 
tween 
Great 
Britain 
and 
France. 


Prince Evczne laid fiege to Landrecy. Here- 
upon the Duke of Ormond cauſed a ceſſation of 


arms between Great Britain and France to be 


laimed in his camp, as Marſhal Villars did 


in the French camp the ſame day. After which 


the Duke of Ormond, with the Britiſh forces un- 
der his command, marching towards Dunkirk, 


was denied entrance into Bouchain and Doway by 


the Dutch gariſons, notwithſtanding the Britiſh 
hoſpital was in Doway : whereupon the Duke bent 
his march towards Ghent, of which city, as well 
as Bruges, he took poſſeſſion the 2 3d of July, N. S. 
and detached fix battalions to re-inforce the Eng- 
liſh gariſon in Dunkirk. On the twenty-fourth 
of the ſame month, the allies under Prince Evu- 
GENE met with a misfortune, which could not but 
make them ſenſible of the raſhneſs in inſulting the 
Duke of Ormond, and ſeparating their forces from 
thoſe of Britain : for the Earl of Albemarle, being 


encamped with thirteen battalions and thirty ſqua- 
drons at Denain, to ſecure the communication of 


Prince Everne's army (which lay before Lan- 


drecy) with Marchiennes, where was the grand 


magazine of the confederates, was attacked by 
Marſhal Villars, and defeated, and himſelf made 

riſoner; Count Dauona, Lieutenant-General and 
823 of Mons, was drowned in the Scheld ; 
Count Nass Au with three thouſand officers and 
ſoldiers were killed and wounded, and as many 
made priſoners; and a vaſt quantity of ammuni- 
tion and proviſions, beſides twelve pieces of can- 
non, were taken by the French: and about a 


week after, Marchiennes itſelf ſurrendered to 


them, the gariſon conſiſting: of between four and 

five thouſand men being made priſoners of war : 

in the place alſo was found three hundred thou- 

ſand weight of powder, an hundred pieces of 
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tune Prince Evcene thought fit to raiſe the ſiege 


of Landrecy the ſecond of Auguſt. | 


And now the French being in their turn mia. 


ters of the field, inveſted Doway on the 14th of 


Auguſt, which ſurrendered the 8th of September 
following, the gariſon being made priſoners; of 
war. The ſame day Queſnoy was inveſted by the 


French, and ſurrendered the 4th of October, the 


gariſon alſo being made priſoners of war; which, 


according to the French account, compleated the 


number of forty battalions of the allies they had 


deſtroyed or made priſoners, ſince the defeat at 


Denain. The Dutch till refuſing to come into 
the ceſſation of arms, Marſhal Villars ſat down 
before Bouchain' on the 10th of October, which 
place ſurrendered the 19th, the gariſon remaining 
PR at diſcretion. But I ſhould have remem- 
ered that Portugal was before-hand with all the 
allies in treating ſecretly with France : and on the 
fifth of November a ſuſpenſion of arms was ſigned 
for four months between France and Spain on the 
one ſide, and Portugal on the other. Brigadier 
Pizrct alſo, Commander of the Britiſh troops 
in Catalonia, having notified to Count STAR EM- 
BERG, that a ceſſation of arms had been agreed 
n between Great Britain and France, declared 
that he muſt” ſeparate his forces from him; and 
on the 15th of 
talonia were embarked for Port Mahon, where the 
Duke of Argyle at that time commanded. His 
Grace upon their arrival cauſed the Emperor's co- 


ovember the Britiſh forces in Ca- 


lours to be taken down, and the Engliſh colours 


to be hoiſted in the ſeveral caſtles and forts in the 


iſland of Minorca: and the Emperor's governor | 


in the iſland refuſing to take the oaths to her Bri- 
tiſh Majeſty, had leave to retire to Barcelona: but 

e reſt of the magiſtrates there took an oath of 
fidelity to the Queen. «pf 

The States General, finding. the allies in no 
condition to oppoſe the arms of France- without 
the aſſiſtance of Great Britain, agreed to come 
into the plan of peace propoſed to them by the 
Earl of Strafford on the part of Britain, and con- 
clude, and ſign the peace jointly, and at the ſame 
time with the Britiſh miniſters. But before the 
concluſion of the general peace a new treaty of 
guaranty for the Proteſtant ſucceſſion in Britain, 
and the Barrier of the States General, was ſigned 
on the 3oth of January, 1712-19. By which 
treaty it was agreed, that the Dutch ſhould. pur 
gariſons in the towns and forts of Furnes, Ei 


Rarrier 
treaty. 


Knocque, Ipres, Menin, the town and citadal f 


Tournay, Mons, Charleroy, the town and caſtle 
of Namur, the caſtle of Ghent, the ports Le 
Perle, Philip and Damme, and the fort of St. 
Donat. The fortifications of all which places, 
with the gariſons therein, to be maintained out 
of the revenues ariſing in the countries about 


them; ſo that the Dutch were to be at no ex- 


pence in maintaining thoſe gan _ 
And it was further agreed, t 
required by the Dutch, ſhould ſend ten thouſand 


foot, and twenty men of war to their aſſiſtance, at- 


t Britain, when Y 


the charge of Britain, to maintain the aforeſaid 


Barrier : and on the other ſide, the Dutch ſhould 
ſend ſix thouſand foot and twenty men of war to 
the aſſiſtance of Britain when required, at the ex- 


pence of the States, to ſupport the Proteſtant fuc- 
RF... - 


ceſſion ; 


HA. 
AV. 


8 the other with their whole force. 


4 


Treaty 
ſor the 
evacua - 
tion of 


Catalonia. 


1713. 


tween the 
allies and 
France. 


Peace be- 


THE; PRESGENT STATE OF 
emen. the towns of Namur, Charleroy, CHAP. 


geſſion: but if the danger on either ſide ſhould 
be great and imminent, either party ſhould aſſi 


\. The Imperial and French miniſters on the 14th 
of Match following concluded a treaty for the 
evacuating Catalonia, Majorca and Iyica by the 
Imperialiſts, and for the neutrality of Italy. By 
the firſt article whereof it was agreed, that there 
ſhould be a ſuſpenſion of arms.in Catalonia till 
the Empreſs and the Court then reſiding there, 
and other perſons who were diſpoſed to follow it, 
whether military or not, Spaniards or others, 


ſhould with their effects, and the Imperial forces, 


be entirely departed from Spain and arrived in 
Italy, upon condition they delivered up the places 
poſſeſſed by them. in | 

And by the eighth article it was agreed, that as 
ſoon as the ſaid eyacuation ſhould be begun, there 
ſhould be granted to all the ſubjects and inhabi- 
tants of Catalonia, and the ſaid Iſlands, a general 
amneſty and perpetual oblition for all that had 
been done by them during the war 3 and ng trou- 
ble ſhould be given on thoſe accounts to the Ca- 
talans, or inhabitants of the ſaid iſles : but as to 
the enjoyment of their ancient privileges, this was 
referred to be diſcuſſed at the treaty for a general 
peace. And by the eleventh article it is agreed, 
that there ſhall be an entire ſuſpenſion of arms 
throughout Italy, and the iſlands of the Mediter- 
ranean, reſpectively poſſeſſed by the pug en- 
paged in war, as in all the territories of his Royal 


* 


ighneſs the Duke of Savoy, ſituate as well on 
this ſide as on the other fide the Alps. 
In purſuance of the abpyeſaid convention for 
the evacuation of Catalonia, the Empreſs em- 
barqued at Barcelona about the beginning of 
March 1712-13, and was convoyed to Vado in 
Italy by the Briuſh fleet. Ry | 
The year 1713 was more remarkable for nee 
tiations of peace than warlike enterprizes; fo 
on the 3 iſt of March O. S. or the 11th of April 
N. S. the reſpective treaties of Peace between 
Great Britain, Pruſſia, Portugal, the States Ge- 
eral and Savoy on the one part 5 ap the French 
53 on the other, were executed 
Count Zinzendorf the Imperial Miniſter proteſt- 
ing againſt it, declaring, that he conceived the 
Emperor and Empire had great injuſtice done 
them; for that the Emperor's Imperial dignity 
was not by the preliminary articles to be acknow- 
ledged till after the ſigning the peace. 2. Be- 
cauſe that expreſſion in them, that the Rhine ſhall 
ſerve as a boundary between France and the Em- 
pire, is very captious and ambiguous, there being 
many conſiderablę places and countries belongi 
to the Empire on the French ſide the Rhine. 
3. Becauſe France inſiſts on the reſtoration of the 
Flector of Bavaria, with ſome other demands of 
importance. For which reaſons the Emperor and 
Empire determined to continue the war againſt 
France alone, till they could obtain better terms. 


. 


9 By the treaty of peace between Great Br itain 


and France, it was ſtipulated, that the acts of 
ſettlement made by. the Britiſh parliament, for the 
ſecurity. of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, ſhould be 
thereby confirmed and enforced: that the crowns 
of France apd Spain ſhould remain for ever ſe- 
parate, Dunkirk be demoliſhed, the Britiſh plan- 
ations in America, in poſſeſſion. of France be re- 
ſtored, and a juſt and reaſonable ſatisfaction. given 
to all the allies. 3 
By the treaty, with the States General, France 
conſented to yield up the town and dutchy of 


* 


Dixmude, 
rier to the 
band, agreed to 


the crown of 
on failure of i 


at Utrecht: 


be demoliſhed 3 and in general, all 


Mepin, Tournay, Furnes, Fort Knocque, Loo, * 


tes; and the Dutch on - the other 
to yield up Liſle, Aire, Bethune, 
and St. Venant. YM 3 | 
By the treaty between France and Savoy, Sicily 
was yielded to the Duke of Savoy, a ſufficient bar- 
rier was given him on the fide of France; and 

* qa was limited to the ſaid Duke 

ue of King PHII Ir. 

The war ſtill continuing between the Empire 
and France, the French inveſted Landau on the 
12th of June, which held out till the 2oth of 
Auguſt, when the gariſon ſurrendered, and were 
made 
ber the French laid ſiege to Friburgh, which they 


made themſelves maſters of on the iſt of Novem- 


ber, and on the 16th of the ſame month the 
caſtle ſurrendered : which ſucceſſes induced the 


Imperialiſts the following winter to enter into a 


treaty with France, which was managed by Prince 
@UGENE of Savoy, on the one ſide, and Marſhal 
illars on the other, at the caſtle of Raſtadt 
gunt STAREMBERG having, eygcuated Ca- 
talonia with the Imperial troops on the gth of Ju- 
ly, according to the abovementioned convention, 
the Catalans immediately took poſſeſſion of Bar- 
celona, and declared war againſt King Py1L1e, 
rejectin the indemnity the Queen of Gre; 
Raa procured for them; and on the = 
of the ſame month of July, a treaty. of peace was 
ſigned between Great Britain and Spain; where- 
by the Queen's title, and the Proteſtant ſucceſſion 
in Britain were agreed to; Gibralter, Minorca 
and Port Mahon yielded to Britain, with the he- 
nefit of the Aſſiento trade, or the furniſhing the 


Pr iſoners of war. On the goth of Septem- 


Nr and ſome other places for a bar- 


Spaniſh dominions in America with negroes; and 


by it the Catalans were not only indemnified. for 
oppoſing King Puirir, but their honours and 
eſtates, together with the privileges of the inha- 
bitants of both Caſtiles were granted them, and 
the ceſſion of Sicily was confirmed to the Duke of 


N title 

The Catalans continuing deaf to all offers of 
accommodation, King Pub ir's forces plundered 
and ravaged their country in a terrible manner; 
whereupon the Catalans declared themſelves a free 


independent State; granted cormmiſſions for raiſing 


ſoldiers in their own name; and took upon them 
to coin money with the arms of that province 
ſtamped upon it | 
At the cloſe 


with the title of King of that iſland. 


of this year, viz. on the 6th af Treaty 


March N. 8. 1713-14, A treaty of Peace was con- between 


ng cluded at Raſtadt, between the Emperor and 


France: whereby it was agreed, that the treaties 
of Weſtphalia, Nimeguen. aud Ryſwick, ſhould 
be the baſis and foundation of the preſent treaty; 
and En. that the French ſhould reſtore to 
the Emperor the town and fortreſs, of Old Briſack, 
the town and fortreſs of Friburgh, the forts of 
St, Peter, and of the Star; and all other forts: in 
the Black Foreſt and Briſgau, with the fort of 
Kebl and it's dependancies; the fort of Pile, and 
others erected in the iſlands of the Rhine near 
Straſburgh, were to he demoliſhed, the navigation 
and uſe of the ſaid river to remain free and open 
to the ſubjects of either ſide, and no new tolls te 
be laid on goods paſſing along the ſaid river by 
either party. The French King alſo agreed, that 
the fortifications over againſt Hunninghen, on the 
right ride the Rhine, and the iſland therein ſhould 
the forts, in- 
trenchments, 


the Em- 


peror and 


France. 
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CHAP.trenchments, lines, and bridges ſpecified in the to be proclaimed: in Northumberland in Octobet & HA F. 
5 treaty of Ryſwick, and ſuch as have been erected following: hut being "afterwards fufrounded by. IV. 


Y ſince, either along the Rhine, or in the Rhine, King Gt oker's fofces in Prefton; General FG- 


or elſe where in the Empire, and it's dependancies, 


which it ſhould not be lawful to re-eftabliſh. ' The 
French King alſo agreed to evacuate the caſtles of 


Bitſch and Homburgh, and to cauſe the fortifica- 


tions thereof to be demohſhed. On the other 


hand, his Imperial Majeſty agreed, chat the city 
of Landau and it's dependancies ſhould remain to 
the moſt Chriſtian King: that the Electors of Ba- 
varia and Cologne be reſtored to all their domini- 
ons, prerogatives, &c. And the French agreed, that 
the Emperor ſhould enjoy the Spaniſn Netherlands, 
ſaving the barrier towns there granted to the States 
General: that the King of Pruſſia ſnould — all 
he was poſſeſſed of in the upper quarter of Guel- 
derland, particularly the town of Guelder, &. 


which was confirmed to that Prince in lieu of his 


1714. 


pretenſions to the principality of Orange in France. 
The year 1714 was fatal to ſeveral great per- 


$STER and his adherents were moſt of them made 
priſoneis of war. The ſame day the Earl of Mart 
attacked King Gzok o#'s trödps near Dumblain; 
but it was à kind of draivn battle, neither ſide 
having great reaſon to boaſt of their ſucceſs. On 
the 25th" of December the Pretender landed in 
Scotland near Aberdeen, With ſome few officers 
and gentlemen ; but it was no too late, the Dutch 
having before Tent over five or fix thouſand men 
to the aſfiſtance of King GOR OEH; and the 
malecontents having no regular troops in their ſer- 
vice, the Pretender and the Earl of Marr ſeeing 
no probability of ſueceſs, diſperſed their troops, 
and tranſported themſelves into France. What 
diſheattened the maſecontents more than any thing, 
was the death ef the French King LEwis XIV. 
who died on the firſt of September N. S. and the 
Duke of Orleans being declared Regent of France, 


by cam 


fons, as 1. to CHARLES Duke of Berry, youngeſt 
fon of the late Dauphin of France, and grandſon 
to LEWIS XIV. who died at Marli on the th of 
Death of May, in the 28th year of his age. 2. The Prin- 


who betrayed all their counſels to the Britiſh court. 
 Hoſtilities having been begun between the Ger- 1719. 

man and Ottoman Empires in the beginning of War be- 

the year 1716, Prince Evetnt on the fifth of besen the 


the Queen ceſs Soy, Electreſs and Dutcheſs dowager of 


of Eng- 
land, &c. 


en, from fourteen to twenty fix years of age. 
Barcelona eleventh of September following, when they r& After this victory Prince Evuctnt marched to 
taken. tired into the new city, and beat a parley; and inveſt Tetnefwaer ; before which place the trenches 
on the 12th they ſurrendered on condition their wefe opened on the firſt of September, and the 
hives ſhould be ſpared, and the city ſhould not town ſurrendered on the 14th of October follow- 
be plundered. s to the Emperor, who encou- ing, having been in the 1 of the Turks 
raged the poor Catalans to ſtand out to the laſt for an hundred and ſixty- four years. ee : 
extremity, and not accept of any terms, promi- The Imperialiſts the following year inveſted the 1717. 
ſing to ſend them reinforcements from time to eity of Belgrade on the 18th of June 1717; and Belgrade 
time, he neither ſent them any aſſiſtance, or took the Turks coming to the relief of it on the 16th ter by, 
any notice of them in the treaty of peace between of Auguſt; Pfince Euoxxz of Savoy engaged ain. 
the Emperor and France, or in the treaty be- them, and obtained a compleat victory: where- 
Treaty tween the Empire and France, which was con- upon the town ſurrendered two days afterwards ; 
between cluded at Baden the 7th of September N. 8, and but Prince Evornz made no further advantage 
the Em. contains nothing material but what was ſtipulated of his victory this year. Pn1tiy King of Spain 
preand in the treaty of Raſtadr. +” having augmented his navy, as well as his land- 
A treaty was alfo concluded on the fixth of Fe- forces this year, 13 to himſelf the making 
bruary this year between Spain and Portugal; fo conqueſt of Satdinia, Sicily, Naples, and the re 
that all the nations of Europe were now in peace: of the Spaniſh dominions in Italy, which had been 
but this calm laſted a very little while, for the diſmembred from that crown by the laſt peace; 
Turks declared war againſt the republick of Ve- and accordingly the Marquis de Lede, the Spa- 
nice on the 7th of December 1714. : tiſh General; made a deſcent in the iſland of Sar- 
1715, In the year 1715, the Turks made themſelves diriis, and reduced that contitry to the obedience = 
Ihe entire maſters of the Morea, meeting with very of King PHIII r. e ee e Gag Re 
Turks little oppoſition there: and this ſwift progreſs f In the beginning of Tuly the year following, 1-18. 
"he ko. the Ottoman arms obliged the Emperor to enter the Marquis de Lede landed in Sicily with ſixteen A new 
rea. into a confederacy with the Venetians for their 


had _—_— the 


Hanover, who died on the 8th of June N. S. 
in the 84th year of her age. And 3. ANNt, 
Queen of Great Britain, who' died on the firſt of 
Auguſt, in the goth year of her age; being ſuc- 
ceeded by Gzorce Elector of Brunſwick-Lu. 
nenburgh, who arrived at London on the 26th of 


Auguſt attacked'the Turkiſh army, conſiſting of 


Empire 


and 


neat two hundred: thouſand men, entrenched near Turky. 


Catlowitz : and though the Turks defended them- 
ſelves well at the beginning of the action, they 
were at length routed, and a dreadful ſlaughter 
made of them; the Imperialiſts making them- 
ſelves maſters of all their cannon, tents, baggage 


September, and was crowned the zoth- of Octo— and ammunition; the Mitary cheſt, with five 
ber following. | E miuilllons of florins coil; and the Grand Vizier's 
The Duke of Berwick, with an army compo Pavillion, in Which were found Jewels and treaſure 


of French and Spaniſh' troops, laid ſiege to Bafte- 
lona on the 12th of July, this year; the cirizetis 
defending themſelves with great obſtinacy till the 


mutual defence. The peace of Great Britain was 
alſo diſturbed this year by a civik war: the Earl 
of Marr retiring in diſguſt from court, affermbled 
the friends of the Pretender in Scotland about the 
middle of Auguſt ; and proclaimed him King by 


rg by the King of Sicily againſt Sp 


the name of Jamzs VIII. and Mr. Fos? ER, who 
poſt of General for the Preten- 
ber in England, aſſembled the malecontents in 
the north of England; and cauſed: the Pretender 


to the value of three hundred thouſand florins 
more; two hundred of his women were alſo tak- 


or ſeventeen thouſand men, and was well received war with 
by moſt of che towns in that iſland : who ſet Spain. 


open their gates and voluntarily offered to ſubmit 
to King Pr1LTP. Bod © 4 confederacy was 
entered into between the & ns Britain, and 

in; and the Dutch 


afterwards coming into it, this treaty was called 


the Quadruple Alliance, the chief deſign whereof; 
was to confirm the partition of the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy. In purſuance whereof, Sir GzoRGt 

2 | ByxO 


' 
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Byns being ſent into the Streights with ; a ſqua- 
dron of Britiſh men of war, fell upon the Spa- 
niſh fleet near Syracuſa in Sicily, and took and 
deſtroyed about ſixteen of their ſhips of war. In 


the mean time the Emperor having ſigned a treaty 


of peace, or truce for twenty-four years with the 


Turks, was at leiſure to attend the war with Spain 


1719. 


French Generals afterwards beſieged Fontarabia, 


in. Sicily. 5 13 21754 
The French alſo aſſembled an army in the be- 
inning of the year 1719, and invaded Spain by 
wp on the 13th of April they took Port Paſ- 
ſage, where they burnt ſix Spaniſh men of war, 


which were almoſt finiſhed, upon the ſtocks. The 


which ſurrendred the ſixteenth of June, as did 
St. Scbaſtian the firſt of Auguſt following, the 


whole province of Guipuſcoa ſubmitting to the 


crown of France, On the 9th of Auguſt the 


Lord Cobham with ſix thouſand Britiſh troops 


made a deſcent near Vigo in Spain, and took the 


town and caſtle, but quitted them again the 25th 
of October. In the mean time the Imperialiſts, by 


1720. 


the aſſiſtance of the Britiſh fleet, tranſported an 
army into Sicily; and having taken the town of 
Meſſina, the caſtle ſurrendred to them the - 19th 
of October. King Pait1e finding himſelf thus 
preſſed by a potent confederacy, thought it time 
to hearken to propoſals of accommodation. But I 
ſhould have remembred, that Spain in order to 
make a diverſion, and diſtract the allies this ſum- 
mer, ſent the Earl of Seaforth with three hundred 
Spaniards to Scotland, who having joined four 
thouſand Highlanders on, the tenth of June, en- 
gaged General Wien ihr, but they were de- 
feated, and moſt of the Spaniards made priſoners. 

On the ſixth of May 1720, N. S. a convention 


for a ſuſpenſion of arms, and for the evacuation 


1721. 


Pace con- 
cluded. 


1722. 


The 
crown of 
Hungary 
ſettled on 
the fe- 
males of 
the houſe 
of Auſtria. 


of Sicily by the Spaniards, was ſigned by the Im- 
perial and Spaniſh Generals, and on the next day 
a convention for the evacuation of Sardinia. 

And in the following year the renunciations of 
the Emperor and King of Spain, of ſuch part of 
the Spaniſh Monarchy as each of them were to 
give up, were executed; by which Sicily was ſur- 
rendred to the Emperor, and Sardinia to the Duke 
of Savoy, with the title of King of that iſland : and 


thus peace was once more reſtored to Europe; ſome 


few matters only being left to be decided in a 
congreſs at Cambray by the miniſters of the re- 
ſpective powers concerned. 8 ä 
The Emperor having no male iſſue, ſummoned 
a general diet of the ſtates of the kingdom of 
Hungary to meet at Preſburg on the 2oth of 
June 1722, where he procured an act to paſs for 
ſettling the ſucceſſion 7, the crownof Hungary on 
the female line of the houſe of Auſtria : acknow- 
ledging for ſucceſſors. to that crown the Arch- 
ducheſſes, his Imperial Majeſty's daughters, and 
all the females of the houſe of Auſtria, with their 
deſcendants, in failure of male iſſue, according to 
the order of primogeniture, in the manner. eſta- 


- bliſhed in all other kingdoms and. territories be- 
- longing to his Imperial Majeſty, and his moſt au- 


guſt houſe; determining to remain for ever in- 
diſſolubly united with his Imperial Majeſty's o- 
ther dominions; ſo that the ſame may for ever 
hereafter be governed by one head. And it is 
ſaid, the Proteſtants who were members of the 
ſtates, contributed very much to the reſolution. 
that was taken for the ſettling the ſucceſſion, ha- 
ving had great aſſurances given them that the af- 
— of religion ſhould be ſettled to their ſatiſ- 
action. 1 . ' 
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It was looked upon to be very ominous to the C 


Imperial family, that on the 6th of Auguſt in 
the evening in the in ward court of the palace of the 


CAA 


Favorita, next to the Emperor's apartment, ſo 


great a number of graſs- hoppers, or rather lo- 
cuſts, lodged themſelves, that it was the work of 
a whole night and the next day to clear the' court 
of them; but the wo outer courts of the palace 


had none in them: I do not find however, that 


any great misfortune hath happened to the Empe- 


ror ſince, according to the wiſe prognoſtications 
of the ſuperſtitious, unleſs the want of male iſ- 
ſue is to be accounted ſuch. ' 

The beginning of the year 1723, was fatal to 
the famous town of Buda in Hungary, moſt part 
of the city being burnt to the ground, and part 
of the walls and fortifications deſtroyed by the 
blowing up the magazines on Eaſter Sunday. 


1723. 


The Emperor having erected a company of The 


merchants at Oſtend to trade to the Eaſt-Indies, Dutch 


the Weſt-Indies, and the coaſt of Africa by his 
grant, bearing date the day of December 1722, 


the Imperial court, in hopes of getting the grant 


retracted; inſiſting that it was contrary to the 


memori 
againſt t 
- ' : Oftend 
the Dutch preſented memorial after memorial to company. 


treaty of Munſter, and other treaties, that the in- 


habitants of the Auſtrian, formerly the Spaniſh, 
Netherlands ſhould trade to the Eaſt- Indies; and 
ſeemed to charge the Emperor with ingratitude, 
by encroaching on their trade when they had 
done him ſo many ſignal ſervices in the late war, 
conquering whole kingdoms and provinces for him 


at a great expence of blood and treaſure. 


This year the Emperor publiſhed an edict in fa- 
vourof the Hungarian Proteſtants, allowing them 
the free exerciſe of their religion, and their an- 


cient. privileges. On the gth of September his 


Imperial Majeſty was crowned King of Bohemia 


at Prague, and on the 8th the Empreſs was crown- 


ed Queen; it not being the cuſtom of this country, 
it ſeems, for the King and Queen to be crowned 
the ſame day. i: Dio 


The famous congreſs of Cambray, which had Congreſs 
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1. 


N 


been ſo long talked of, was opened the 26th of of Cam- 


January 1723-4; where the firſt things agreed 
on, were, that the Emperor ſhould grant the in- 
veſtiture of the dutchies of Tuſcany, Parma and 
Placentia in Italy, to the Prince Don CaRLOs 
Infante of Spain: and that the artillery taken a- 
way by the Spaniards, on their evacuating Sar- 
dinia, ſhould be reſtored to the King of Sardinia. 

The Empire remaining in perfect peace, the 
year 1724 affords very little worth relating. The 
congreſs of Cambray, indeed, continued their con- 
ferences; but ſeemed to ſpend their time more in 
ceremony, or private cabals between particular 
Miniſters, than the buſineſs they were aſſembled 
about. The Emperor having determined to con- 
ſtitute the Archducheſs ELIZABETH, his eldeſt 
ſiſter, governor of the Auſtrian Netherlands, 


ray. 


1724. 


Prince Euoxꝝ of Savoy reſigned that govern- 


ment, and was made Vicar-General of all the 
Auſtrian dominions in Italy, the higheſt poſt the 
Emperor could confer upon him, ſince the Vice- 
roys of a or and Sicily, the Governor of the Mi- 
laneze, and all other Imperial Officers and Gene- 
rals in Italy receive their orders from bim, and 
give obedience to them as to thoſe of the Em- 
peror himſelf. _ | 


While the Miniſters of the ſeveral. powers of 1725. 


Europe aſſembled at Cambray, were ſpending their Treaty of 


time, to all appearance, in matters of ceremony, Vienna. 


or diverſion, the Emperor and Spain entered into 
a treat 
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CHAP. treaty without the knowledge of the orher 
*. . powers, which was concluded at Vienna the oth 

of April 1725 3 by which the Em 


acknow- 
ledges Rang EP Li King of all the Spaniſh* do- 
minions in his poſſeſſion, confirms Sardinia to the 
Duke of Savoy, and the 'Dutchies of Tuſcany, 
Parma and Placentia to Don CARLOS Prince of 
Spain, on the death of the preſent Duke of Tuſ⸗ 
cany, &c. and King Puli agrees! to make over 
to Don CAR Os his fon; the city of Porto Lon- 
gone, with that part of the iſland of Elva in his 
poſſeſſion: and declares,” that neither he nor an 
of his ſucceſſors to the crown of Spain ſhall ever 
have the guardianſhip of the Prince who ſhall poſ- 
ſeſs any of thoſe Dutchies; nor ſhall be in a ca- 
pacity to acquire, retain, or poſſeſs the leaſt thing 
in the ſaid Dutchies, or in Italy, or introduce his 
own troops, or foreigners into the ſaid Dutchies 
during the life of the preſent” Princes: but the 
ſaid Prince Don CARLOS may however take 


him. King PRAHIIIY alſo renounces in favour 
of his Imperial Majeſty, all rights and pretenfions 
to the Spaniſh dominions in Italy, Sicily, Flan- 
ders, and elſewhere in the poſſeſſion of his Impe- 
rial Majeſty; but each party to ſtile himſelf King 
of Spain, &c. during his life: the-publiſhing of 
which treaty put an end to the congreſs at Cam- 


A treaty of commerce alſo was ſigned between 
the Emperor and Spain on the firſt of May 1725, 
whereby Spain agrees, that the ſubjects of the Em- 
pire ſhould have the ſame privileges in point of 
commerce as the Engliſh and Dutch, or the moſt 
favoured nations; and ſhould have the liberty of 
vending their Eaſt-India merchandize brought o- 
ver by the Oſtend company in any part of Spain. 

The Emperor alſo entered into an alliance of- 
Fenſive and defenſive with Ruſſia and Poland, and 
other powers were invited to accede to the Vienna 
treaty. At the ſame time the Imperial Court 
ſeemed very intent upon promoting commerce; 
and not only encouraged the Oſtend company, 
but declared Trieſte, on the gulph of Venice, a free 
port. On the other hand, Great Britain, France, 
and Pruſſia, concluded a treaty on the third of 
September 1725 wherein the ſaid powers promiſe 
their mutual guaranty to protect and defend all 
their dominions, countries and cities, as well with- 
in as out of Europe, with all their rights and pri- 
vileges, and particularly thoſe of trade, which 
the ſaid allies reſpectively enjoy; and if they can- 
not obtain juſtice by fair means, and any of the 
contracting powers ſhall be attacked, or moleſted 
in the ſaid particulars, that then the aboveſaid 
powers, within two months after demand, ſhall 

furniſh the following ſuccours, viz. his Britannick 
Majeſty, three thouſand foot, and four thouſand 
horſe. His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty eight thou- 
ſand foot, and four thouſand horſe. His Pruffian 
Majeſty three thouſand foot, and two thouſand 
horſe. But if the party attacked, or injured, 
chuſes to be ſupplied with ſhips of war, or tranſ- 
ports, or money, then the other parties ſhall fur- 
niſh him with ſhips or money in proportion to 


the expence of the troops above ſtipulated. And if 


the aboveſaid ſuecours are not ſufficient” to redreſs 
the wrongs of the injured party, the contracting 
powers then agree to furniſh more forces; and in 
caſe of neceſſity, all their forces, and even to de- 


clare war againſt the aggreſſor. The contracting tem 


powers alſo agree to maintain the treaties of Oliva 
and Nin and to invite other powers, e- 
. It. - N 


ſſeſſion of the Dutchies as they devolve upon 


\ . I'S, » 
E. 


\pecially the States General, to accede to the pres & 
ent treaty. And the Kings of Great Britain and 
Pruſſia declare they will not furniſn their contingentꝭ 
of troops to the Empire againſt France in caſe of 
an offenſive war; and if either of them ſhould 
following the States General acceded to the ſaid 
Hanover treaty. b t 26338 net * e 
Upon this treaty the Court of Vienna is ſaid to 
have made ſome very ſevere reflections; particu- 
larly, that this treaty being made by oor lets 
and Princes of the Empire with a foreign oe 
againſt his Imperial Majeſty and the Empire, was 
contrary to thoſe ſolemn oaths of fidelity, which 
the Kings of England and Pruſſia ſwore openly 
with a loud voice before the Imperial Throne, 
and in the preſence of Almighty God to his Im- 
perial Majeſty, and to the Holy Roman Empire at 
their inveſtiture. That it was an actual ſepara- 
tion from the whole Empire, and an union with 
thoſe who would probably be the declared enemies 
of it. That by this means the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, which is put into the hands of his Imperial 
Majeſty according to the capitulation at his elec- 
tion, and the laws of the Empire, are of no force 
with theſe contracting parties, but wholly de- 
ſtroyed; and they have aſſumed a power of acting 
according to their own will and pleaſure. The 
peace of the country alſo is at an end, by the 
bringing in of foreign troops, which is not alſowed 
even to the Emperor himſelf. And tlie ſaid con- 
tracting powers may at any time ſeize by force 
the rights they have, or pretend to have, and ſe- 
cure them by foreign nations againſt the Majeſty 
of the Emperor, their ſupreme judge and lord, 
and againſt the other States of: the Empire. 
The Elector of Bavaria, Maximilian EM A- 
NUEL Manx v, died this year on the 26th of Fe- 
bruary, in the ſicty- fourth year of his age, leaving 


his dominions to his eldeſt ſon CHARLES Al- 


BERT CAJETAN, the electoral Prince. * 
In the beginning of the year 1726, we find the 
Britiſh miniſters complaining that an Engliſh cou- 
rier was ſtopped at Belgrade in his return from 
Conſtantinople, and of —— which prevailed 
at this time in the court of Vienna, that his Bri- 
tiſh Majeſty had not only cauſed the treaty of 
Hanover to be communicated to the Ottoman 
Porte, but that he had alſo endeavoured to ex- 
cite the Turks to enter into a war with the Em- 
peror; intimating that the alliance lately formed 
againſt him, gave the Sultan a favourable oppor- 
tunity of recovering Temeſwaer and Belgrade. To 
which the Imperial *miniſters anſwered, That it 
was true, they had received repeated advices from 
Conſtantinople, that'the Britiſh Ambaſſador at the 
Porte, at an audience of the Grand Vizier, had en- 
deavoured to excite the Turks againſt his Imperial 
Majeſty; and that all the foreign miniſters at Con- 
ſtantinople, with one conſent, had ſpoken of it as a 
matter both certain and publick; that ſuch infor- 
mations as theſe, neceſſarily obliged the Emperor 
to uſe ſome precaution: whereupon orders were 
ſent on the 23d of January to all the Generals 
and commanding officers on the frontiers of Tur- 
ky, to let no body paſs without giving notice 


thereof to the court. And an Engliſh courier, or 
meſſenger, afterwards arriving at Belgrade, under 
the character of a Merchant, the Duke of Wir- 
ernour of Servia, could not avoid de- 
taining him till further orders. The courier find- 
ing hümſelf ſtopped, diſcovered the badge of an 
10 G Engliſh 
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CHAP. Engliſh meſſenger, and delivered a letter from the 
IV. Imperial reſident at the Porte, wherein he was ſo 
S—Y" tiled. They leave the world therefore to judge 


whether the detaining ſuch a perſon. as this in a 
frontier town, who was returning from ſuch an 
errand, and who was nevertheleſs releaſed out of 
regard to his Britannick Majeſty, can afford any 
room to require ſatisfaction for a violation of the 
law of nations, as the Britiſh miniſter tiles it: 
and if, on the other hand, his Imperial Majeſty 
had not reaſon to complain of theſe practices. 
What foundation. the Imperialiſts had to charge 
bis Britiſh Majeſty with inciting the Turk a- 

gainſt Chriſtendom, I ſhall not determine; but 
certain it is, the Imperialiſts were under ſome 
apprehenſions of being attacked by the Porte; 
and entered into an alliance with Muſcovy by way 
of precaution, wherein it was ſtipulated, that in 
caſe his Imperial Majeſty's dominions ſhould be 
invaded by the Turks, Ruſſia ſhould bring forty 
thouſand men into the field to his aſſiſtance: and 
if the Turks ſhould invade Muſcovy, the Empe- 
ror ſhould declare war againſt - the Turks, and 
make a diverſion on the fide of Hungary. 1005 

This year iſſued an Imperial edict, probibiting 
the importation of Engliſh manufactures into the 
Imperial dominions, as well as the importation 
of all India goods, except thoſe imported by the 
Oſtend company. And now things ſeemed to tend 
to a rupture between the allies of Vienna and 
Hanover. 5 8 1 


CHAP. v. 
Treats of the power of the Emperor ; of bis election 
and coronation; of the King of the Romans, and 
Electors; and of | the general Dir. 
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CHAP. T H E powerof the German Emperors hath 
„ 


not been at all times the ſame. CRARLI- 


uam, Who laid the foundation of this Em- 


ire, enjoyed great part of Germany, Hungary, 
Trance and Italy, of which he was abſolute mo- 
narch ; and took the liberty of diſpoſing his do- 
minions to his. fucceſſor on his death, as many 
ſucceeding Emperors did afterwards. But two 
things much abridged the power of theſe Empe- 
rors, one whereof was the encroachments of the 
See of Rome, which did not only aſſume an in- 
dependency for themſelves and the ſeveral Princes 
and States in Italy from the Emperor's juriſdic- 
tion, but claimed a ſuperiority over all the Kings 
and Princes of the earth, and particularly over 
the German Emperor, whom they did not look 
upon as legally advanced to the throne without 
their concurrence; and held that he might be de- 
poſed by the Pope, whenever the Holy Father 
| ſhould charge him with hereſy, or male-admini- 
ſtration. The Imperial power was alſo very much 
leſſened, and almoſt loſt by the many exorbitant 
grants made by ſucceeding Emperors to the go- 
vernours of the ſeveral provinces, whom they in- 

veſted with ſovereign power, and made heredi-! 
| in their reſpective governments; whereupon 
theſe great officers ſoon aſſumed an independency, 
and even a power of electing their Sovereign: 
and while the Emperors had ſcarce any other do- 
minions than thoſe they were thus elected to, 
they made but an inconſiderable figure in Chri- 
ſtendom ; but now their hereditary dominions, in 


which they are abſolute, are ſo much enlarged, 


the German Emperor may be reckoned one of 


the moſt potent Princes in Europe, eſpecially 


ſince the See of Rome hath loſt much of that in- C A P. 


fluence it had in the days of bigotry and ſuper- 
ſtition. The Emperor is neither crowned or con- 
firmed in his Imperial dignity by the Pope at pre- 
ſent : on the contrary, ſome late Emperors have 
ventured to ſeize upon the lands of the Church 
in Italy, and made the Holy Father ſenſible it 
was in their power to cruſh him, ſince they have 
obtained the poſſeſſion of Milan, Naples and Si- 
cily, which almoſt ſurround the territories of the 
Church. 


The Emperors, like other Sovereigns, are the The foun- 
fountains of honour in their dominions, and do tain of ho- 
not only conſtitute Dukes, Marquiſſes, Counts, r. 


&c. but have frequently taken upon them to cre- 
ate Kings: They have not indeed the power of 
making peace or war, or of levying taxes, with- 
out the conſent of the Electors, and other Princes 
of the Empire; neither can they make laws, or 
ſuſpend them without the conſent of the Diet, or 
aſſembly of the Eſtates : but their hereditary do- 

inions are now ſo much enlarged, and they have 
fach a number of profitable poſts and honours at 
their diſpoſal, that : Princes of the Empire ſeem 
very much devoted to them, and ſeldom oppoſe 
any thing which his Imperial Majeſty propoſes. 
Since the late acquiſitions in Hungary, the Low 
Countries, and Italy, the Emperor has made a 
figure equal almoſt to his greateſt anceſtors ; nor 
is there any power in Europe perhaps a match for 
him by land. F 

The next perſon to the Emperor is the King of 
the Romans, who has little authority but what he 
derives from the Emperor: in the Emperor's ab- 
ſence indeed he uſually takes upon him the admi- 
niſtration of the government; and after the Em- 
peror's death, ſucceeds without any further elec- 
tion. The firſt occaſion of electing a King of 
the Romans, proceeded from a contrivance of 
ſome Emperors to ſecure the Imperial crown to 
their own families; they made; uſe of their au- 
thority while they were in poſſeſſion of the throne, 
and eaſily influenced the Electors to chuſe a ſon, a 
brother, or ſome other near relation to be King 
of the Romans, which is now grown fo cuſto- 
mary, that the Empire ſeems to be entailed on the 
males of the Auſtrian family, it being much the 
ſame thing to ele& a King of the Romans, as to 
chuſe an Emperor. 


The principal members of the Empire after EleQors. 


the King of the Romans, are the nine Electors, 
of whom the three firſt, are eccleſiaſtical, viz. the 
Electors of Mentz, Triers, and Cologne (who are 
alſo Arch-Chancellors of the Empire,) the King 

Bohemia, the Duke of Bavaria, the Duke of 

axony, the Marquiſg of Brandenburgh, the Prince 

alatine of the Rhine, and the Duke of Brunſ- 
wick. The number of the Electors till the peace 
of. Mupſter, was only ſeven ; but when the au- 
thority of chuſing their Emperors became limited 
to ſo ſmall a number, does not appear. After 
CnARLESs the Great, the Empire was heredita- 
ry till the reign of HENRY IV. who being charged 
with male-adminiſtration, Pope GREGORY VII. 
excommunicated him, and declaring him unfit to 
reign, ordered him to be depoſed, which his rebel. 
ſubjects ſoon) put in execution; and being abſolved 
from their allegiance by his Holineſs, they took 
upon them to elect RopoLen, Duke of Suabia, 
for their Emperor, about the year 1106. They 
alſo declared that the right of ſucceſſion ſhould 
be for ever aboliſhed, and the power of chuſing 
Emperors be lodged in the people. The German 


hiſtories 


CHAP. 


Dection 
of an Em- 
peror. 


Jicitations, 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 


hiſtories are full of the confuſions that happened 
in the Empire on this revolution, and relate, that 
after ſome years, the lower rank of the people 
were deprived of their ſhare in electing their Em- 
ror, and the whole power of election uſurped 
y ſome few of the great officers of the Imperial 
court. The right of election is annexed to their 
electoral principalities and eſtates, and as long as 
there is any male iſſue in any of the electoral fa- 
milies the power of electing the Emperor cannot 
be taken from them, but by the ban of the Em- 
Pire, or a decree of Eſtates. 
Every Elector is ſovereign in his dominions ; 


they make laws, eſtabliſh courts of juſtice, coin 


money, levy taxes, and make alliances with other 
Princes of the Empire, or foreigners, raiſe forti- 
fications, and make war or peace under ſome re- 
ſtrictions; but they cannot alter the value of mo- 


ney, or lay new tolls or cuſtoms in their re- 


ſpective territories without the conſent of the 
Diet ; neither can they enter into ſuch confede- 
racies as tend to the prejudice of the Empire, or 
are contrary. to the fealty they have ſworn to the 


Emperor; and if they do, the States of the Em- 


pire may proceed againſt and diveſt them of their 
inheritances and the privileges of Electors. 

Upon the death of the Emperor, (where there 
is no King of the Romans already elected) the 
Elector of Mentz, as High Chancellor of the Em- 
Pire, and Dean of the electoral college, gives no- 
tice to the other Electors, that they appear at 
Francfort within the ſpace of a month, to elect 
a new Emperor, who is generally agreed on be- 
fore they come to the place of Election. A day 


being appointed however, rather to publiſh than da 


make election, they come in the morning to the 
town-houſe in their ordinary dreſs, and without 
any ceremony; here they put on their electoral 
habits, the three eccleſiaſtical Electors wearing 
ſcarlet robes with caps lined with ermine; and 
the ſecular Electors robes of crimſon velvet lined 
alſo with ermine. At the town-houſe they take 
horſe and march to St. BAR THñOLOMEw's 
church, but without obſerving any order, only 
they are each of them attended with their reſpec- 
tive hereditary Marſhals, carrying a ſword in a 
ſcabbard before each of them; but the deputies 
of the abſent Electors have not this honour paid 
them. When the Electors come to the church, 
they alight at the gate, and go to their reſpective 
ſeats in the choir, being followed by ſeveral Princes 
and Counts of the Empire, the ſeveral ſword- 
bearers ſtanding before the reſpective Electors 
with their ſwords drawn, and laid on their ſhould- 
ers. Divine ſervice beginning, at the ſinging 
the hymn of Veni Creator, the Proteſtant Elec- 
tors withdraw till maſs is over, after which they 
return and take the following oath with the reſt 
at the altar, viz. That without regard to any ſo- 
romiſes, or rewards, they will elect 
ſuch a perſon for Emperor, as they believe in 
their conſciences is fit to govern the world. The 


qualifications required in the Emperor to be elect- 


ed are, that he be a Chriſtian Prince of German 
extraction, not under twenty-eight years of age, 
and capable of ſuſtaining the character of his Im- 
perial Majeſty. The hymn being ſung once a- 
gain, they go to the place appointed for the e- 


lection, being a ſmall vaulted gallery, which goes 


out of the choir, and the Emperor is choſen by a 
majority of voices, of which the perſon elected 
may be one: then they come out, and place the 
Emperor elect upon the altar, if he be preſent, 


I 


where the Archbiſhop of Mentz recommends to HAT. 
him the intereſts. of the Empire, and preſents V. 
him with the capitulation or conditions on which 


he is choſen, to ſign ; after which the election is 
publiſhed, and the new Emperor proclaimed. 


At the Coronation: the Electors, or their Ath- Corona: 
baſſadors, attend the Emperor from his palace to tion: 


the church in their robes in the following order; 
the Elector Palatine with the crown, the Elector 
of Bavaria with the' globe, and the EleQor of 
Brandenburgh with the ſcepter, march firſt abreaſt ; - 
the Elector of Saxony carries the ſword, and the 
Elector of Hanover the ſtandard, (As to the 
other ſecular Elector, the King of Bohemia; he 
has been the perſon elected for ſeveral generations, 
being the eldeſt ſon of the deceaſed Emperor.) At 
the door of the church the Emperor is received 
by the three eccleſiaſtical Electors in their robes, 
who attend him to the altar; and the Archbiſhop 
who officiates, anoints his head, and between: his 
ſhoulders, his neck, breaſt, and right arm ; then 
he is brought to another altar and crowned, bein 

clothed with the ancient Imperial robes, and * 4 
terwards conducted to the throne, where the 
Archbiſhop bids him receive and keep the pledge 
which was deſigned for him by providence. Then 


Te Deum is ſung, and the trumpets and muſick 
proclaim the general joy. 


. 
* 


When a general Diet, or an aſſembly of the General 
States of the Empire is to be held, the Emperor Diet. 


iſſues out his ſummons to the ſeveral Princes and 
other members of the Diet, acquainting them 
with the time and place of their ſitting; and they 
are bound by their allegiance to appear at the 
lay appointed, either in perſon or by proxy. More 
than half of the aſſembly uſually conſiſts of ſuch 
ſubſtitutes as have no voices of their own, but 
come to vote for their maſters; which is one of 
the principal occaſions of the ſlow proceedings of 
their Diets: for it often happens, that the perſons 
deputed have not full inſtructions, and are forced 
to ſend to their maſters for new inſtructions before 
they will venture to give their voices. Sometimes 
the Emperor requires them by the ſummons to 
vn in perſon to the place appointed, on account 
of the importance of the matters to be debated: 
whereupon if they do not appear, they either ſend 
in no deputies at all, or make their Ambaſſadors 
plenipotentiaries, giving them authority to vote 
and act as if they themſelves were actually preſent. 
Ratiſbon is now become the uſual place for the 
meeting of the Diet; but it has been held at 
Mentz, Augſburgb, and other cities; the Empe- 
rors ſeem only reſtrained not to hold it without 
the bounds of the Empire. | 1 
When any of the members of the aſſembly, or 
their Ambaſſadors, arrive at the place appointed, 
they firſt procure an audience of the Emperor, to 
whom they produce their ſummons, and thank 
his Imperial Majeſty for calling the Diet, pro- 
miſing their utmoſt endeavours to promote the ge- 
neral good of the Empire at the following ſeſſion; 
and the Ambaſſadors are obliged to give the rea- 
ſons of their maſter's abſence. After this they 
acquaint the marſhal of the Empire with their ar- 
rival, who provides every man quarters ſuitable 
to his quality, and regiſters their names. They 
alſo give in their names at the Chancellor's office, 
who is the Archbiſhop of Mentz, to be recorded 
with their credentials, 8.0 
The Emperor alone propoſes what is to be de- 
bated in the Diet: the members can introduce 
nothing. His Imperial Majeſty alſo can adjourn 
| any 
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CHAP. any debate from time to time. The point of 
ptecedency among the Electors has been long 
ſince ſettled by the Golden Bull: but the other 
Princes and repreſentatives of cities have not 
agreed upon the matter to this day; inſomuch 
that it occaſions perpetual quarrels, and the Diet 
would ſometimes break up in confuſion, if ſome 
of them did not for peace-ſake yield to the reſt, 


ſpent in diſputes about precedency; a ſecond and C HAP. 
better in drinking - matches; a third in diſputes . 
about their privileges, with the Emperor; and 
ſcarce a fourth upon the buſineſs propoſed to them 
from the throne, which uſually relates to peace 
and war, the making or reviving laws, the regu- 
lating the coin, raiſing taxes, &c. 


entring a proteſt only that this ſingle inſtance SA I.. 

ſhould not be made a precedent. | | 

Amongſt the Electors, the Elector of Mentz Treats of the courts of juſtice, and laws of the 
takes the poſt of honour, fitting in the middle, Empire. 


with the other two ſpiritual Electors, Cologne and 
Treves, on each ſide of him, who take the right 
hand by turns : next to them are the Dukes of 
Saxony, Bavaria, and Hanover on the left ; and 
the King of Bohemia, the Electors Palatine and 
Brandenburgh on the right. Below theſe ſit the 


NTIENTLY, the Emperor aſſiſted by the CH A P. 

biſhops and great officers of the crown de- I. 
cided all eccleſiaſtical cauſes in the Empire, but Su of 
the ſecular Princes received juſtice only in the ge- juſtice. 
neral Diets: but as la w- ſuits multiplied, and it ap- 


the Empire. 


eccleſiaſtical Princes on the right, and the ſecular 
Princes on the left, and after them the Deputies 
of the towns. | 

On the ſpiritual bench anciently ſat the Arch- 
duke of Auſtria and the Duke of Burgundy, though 
ſecular Princes, in regard to their eminence in 
The Lutheran Prelates were for- 
merly excluded this aſſembly; but by the Weſt- 


 Phalian treaty they obtained ſeats in the Diet; not 


among the Roman Prelates or ſecular Princes, 
but between the one and the other. And ſince 
the archbiſhoprick of Magdeburg is turned into a 
dukedom, and the biſhopricks of Lubec and Oſ- 
nabrug into ſecular principalities, all the reformed 
Princes, except the Electors, fit on the ſecular 
bench which 1s appointed for the Princes, Counts, 
and Barons of the Empire, who have voices in 
the Diet. | 

The eccleſiaſtical and ſecular Princes of the 
Empire, and all Prelates who have princely digni- 
ties annexed to their functions, with the Maſter 
of the Teutonick order, have each of them ſingle 
voices; but the reſt who can claim no temporal 
principality, give their voices by companies, of 
which kind are the two benches of Suabia and the 
Rhine. Formerly the Counts and Barons of the 
Empire had but two voices, and were therefore 
divided into two benches, as the prelates are now. 


Afterwards, at a Diet held in the year 1641, the 


Counts of Franconia had a voice allowed them 
by themſelves ; and in the year 1654, a vote was 
given to the Counts of Saxony and Weſtphalia; 
ſo that at preſent there are four benches of Counts, 
viz. thoſe of Suabia, Wetteraw, Franconia, and 
Weſtphalia, who have votes in the general Diet. 
The repreſentatives, or deputies of the Impe- 
rial cities, make the third and laſt rank of mem- 
bers in the Diet; but when they firſt obtained this 
privilege is very uncertain. Their deputies at 
ſent are divided into two benches; the one 
called the bench of the Rhine, and the other the 
Suabian bench. On the firſt ſit the repreſenta- 


peared impracticable for the Emperor to hear every 
cauſe, and the ſuiters underwent great hardſhips 
in following the court from one part of Germany 
to another, the Emperor MAxIMILIAN I. ſet- 
tled a court of judicature at Worms, which was 
removed to Francfort, and afterwards to Spire; 
from whence it cannot be removed but by the 
conſent of all the States. The aſſeſſors appointed 
as judges of this court, were at firſt but ſixteen, 
but have ſince been increaſed to fifty. The Em- 
peror names the ſupreme judge, and four of the 
principal officers: every Elector names one aſſeſſor, 
and the reſt are appointed by the ſeveral circles 
or benches in the Diet; and as thoſe who appoint 
the aſſeſſors, are ſome of them of the church 
of Rome, and others of them Proteſtants ; this 
court 1s compoſed of both, but the greater number 
of the aſſeſſors are of the Roman communion. 
There lies no appeal from this court; but the 
members of it, however, may be called to an ac- 
count for any unjuſt proceedings. An appeal lies 
hither from all inferior and provincial courts ; but 
this is ſeldom done, on account of the ſlowneſs of 
their proceedings, ſome cauſes being ſtill depend- 
ing here which were commenced many years ago. 

There is another high court of juſtice in the 
Emperor's palace, wherever he reſides, called 
Der Roichs Hnffrat, or the Dutch King's Bench; 
which Itake to be the ſame with that generally called 
the Aulick Council. Here the Emperor himſelf is 
ſupreme judge, being aſſiſted by certain aſſeſſors, 
both Popiſh and Proteſtant; but the Emperor's 
place is uſually ſupplied by a preſident. Whether 
this or the court of Spire has the greater autho- 
rity is a mighty diſpute I perceive among ſome ; 
but as they have each of them cognizance of the 
ſame kind of cauſes, and there is no appeal from 
one court to the other, they ſeem to be pretty 
much upon the level. As to the inferior and pro- 
vincial courts, theſe will be taken notice of in the 
deſcription of the reſpective provinces and great 
towns where they are held. 


tives of Lubec, the free cities upon the Rhine, 
| in Wetteraw, Alſace, Saxony, and Thuringia; 
and.on the other, the repreſentatives of the free 
| cities in Suabia and Franconia. The reprefenta- 
tives of the city where the Diet is held fit at a 
table by themſelves, and take an account of the 
voices of the other deputies, which are regiſtered 
by the two regiſters of Ulm and Spire; one of 
them repreſenting the cities in the circle of the 
Rhine, and the other the cities of the circle of 
Suabia. 
It is generally ſaid, that if we divide the time 
of any ſeſſion of the Diet into four parts, one is 


The Civil Law is generally obſerved in all Laus. 
courts of the Empire, and to this are added ſome Bulla Au- 
decrees, to which they pay an equal regard: as 
firſt, the Golden Bull, a ſmall parchment book, 
containing thirty chapters, and about twenty-four 
leaves, publiſned by CHARLES IV. with the ap- 
probation of the greateſt part of the Princes, 
Counts, Barons, and other States of the Empire; 

and contains all the fundamental laws relating to 

the time, place and perſons requiſite to the due 
election of the Emperor, the number and privileges 

of the Electors, the order they are to obſerve in all 
publick ſolemnities, and the appointing Vicars in 


by the 
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CHAP. the time of an interregnum; the ſeal annexed to 
VI. which decree being of gold, the inſtrument ob- 
= tained the name of the Golden Bull, or Edict, 
| which was held to be irrevocable. But notwith- 
ſtanding it is appointed by this Bull, that the E- 
lectors ſhould not exceed ſeven, we find they are 
now multiplied to nine. 2. The Capitulatio Cæ- 
ſarea, being a collection of forty or fifty articles 
between the Electors and the Emperor at his coro- 
nation, to the obſervation whereof his Imperial 
Majeſty obliges himſelf by his oath, is another con- 
ſiderable part of the municipal laws of the Empire : 
by this he promiſes to maintain the privileges of 
the Electors, Princes, and other ſubjects of the 
Empire: that he will not alienate or diminiſh the 
revenues of the crown, or bring foreign troops in- 
to the Empire without the conſent of the Electors, 
&c. That no foreigner ſhall be admitted to = 
ublick employment; but all places at court ſhall 
be filled with native Germans of ſome noble family. 
3. The third kind of laws the Germans are go- 
verned by, are the acts of their general Diets, 
which ſeem to differ from our acts of parliament 
only in this, namely, that the concurrence of the 
citizens and burgeſſes is not neceſſary to the eſta- 
bliſhing an a&, though they are allowed to give 
their opinions of the expediency of what is about 
to be enafted. 4. The Sanctio 3 —— 
rincipall rds the preſervation of the peace o 
dhe e is decreed, That if any 
Prince, or other member of the Empire, ſhall 
endeavour by open hoſtility to diſturb the publick 
peace of the whole body, he ſhall be cut off from 
the other members, and deemed an out-law. As 
to the laws of the particular provinces, theſe will 
be taken notice of, as we paſs through them. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Treats of the modern religion, and eccleſiaſtical go- 
vernment of Germany. 


CHAP. GOM E German writers pretend, that Germa- 
VII. ny was converted to the Chriſtian religion by 


Conyer. the Apoſtles, but it is generally held that Chriſtia- 


fon of the nity was not introduced here until the ſecond 
Germans wy Arg and then only in thoſe parts of it which 
| were ſubjected to the Romans. 

In the eighth century ſeveral miſſionaries were 
ſent over from England, who converted that part 
of the country which lies between the Rhine and 
the Weſer: afterwards CHARLxs the Great, con- 
quering the pagan Saxons, eſtabliſhed the Chriſtian 
religion amongſt them ; and the Bohemians and 
Moravians were not. converted till ſome years 
after. 

About the year 1517 happened a reformation of 
religion in this country, in which Max TIN Lu- 
 - THER was moſt inſtrumental. For the Archbiſhop 

of Mentz not being able to pay the large ſums 

the Pope expected from him, procured leave of his 

Holineſs to ſell his pardons and indulgencies in all 

the great towns of Germany ; and deputed one 


Reforma- 
tion. 


Friar TEKEL, his agent, to publiſh every where a 


pardon forall manner of ſins, paſt, preſent, and to 

Toe. hearing of this, proteſted againſt the proceeding z 
and diſputed openly at Wittemberg and Leipſick, 
againſt thoſe who aſſerted the Pope's power of 
granting pardons and indulgencies, notwithſtand- 
ing he was threatned with excommunication, and 
being condemned for a heretick : but the Elector 
of —_— approving of his doctrines, and ſupport- 

V 1. I. 


come, to thoſe who would purchaſe them, LUTHER 
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ing him, he was the more encouraged to propa: © H A P: 
gate them in other parts of Germany, where the VII. 
Dukes of Brunſwick and Lunenburgh, Wirtem- 
burgh, Mecklenburgh, Pomerania, the Marquis of 
Brandenburgh, the Landgrave of Heſſe, and moſt 

of the Imperial cities became his diſciples : and 

theſe drew up a proteſtation, containing the points 
wherein they differed from the church of Rome, 

and preſented it to the Imperial chamber at Spire, 

anno 1529 ; whereupon they were called Proteſt- 

ants. The following year, they delivered in a 
confeſſion at Augſburg, from thence called the 
Augſburg confeſſion ; and refuſing to recede from 


the opinions they profeſſed therein, the Emperor 


CHaRLes V. endeavoured to reduce them by 
force. But after a long war, with various ſuc- 


_ ceſs, he was content to grant them a toleration 


at Paſſau, in the year 1352; which was after- 
wards confirmed to them at Augſburg, anno 1555. 
About two years after LuTHzr had began the 
reformation in Germany, viz. in the year 1519, 
Zulxol ius, a canon of the church of Zurich Zuinglies. 
in Switzerland, began alſo to oppoſe the church 
of Rome, declaring againſt the maſs, images, the 
invocation of ſaints, &c. and made ſuch numbers 


of diſciples, that the maſs was aboliſhed in the 


year 1526, by the ſenate at Zurich, as it was two 
years after at Bern, But the differences between 
theſe two reformers, in relation to the ſacrament 
of the Loxy's Supper (the Lutherans holding 
conſubſtantiation, and the Zuinglians denying the 
elements to be any more than bare ſigns of 
CnrisT's body and blood) was a great hinderance 
to the progreſs of the reformation. Lur HER 
and ZvinGLivs met to try if they could reconcile 
their doctrines ; but to no purpoſe : the breach 
grew wider between them, and their reſpective 
diſciples from thenceforward became mortal ene- 
mies to one another. The famous Carvin ſuc- Calvin: 
ceeded ZuincLivs at Zurich; adding ſeveral 
new opinions to the doctrines preached by his pre- 
deceſſor, ſuch as predeſtination, free-will, and fi- 
nal perſeverance, which made the two ſects irre- 
concileable : and it was obſerved, that CALVIN 's 
doctrines ſpread further and faſter than thoſe, of 
LuTHER ; eſpecially in France, Scotland, the 
Netherlands, and ſome parts of Germany : while 
the kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and other 
parts of Germany adhered to Lur HER s doctrine. 
And the Lutherans, to ſhow their inſuperable a- 
verſion to the Calviniſts, in the great church at 
Leipſick, have drawn the pictures of the Devil, 
Io NATIUs LoyoLa, and Joan Carvin, and 
hung them up in one frame, with this inſcription, 
The three great enemies of CHRIST, and of the 
Chriſtian religion. Nor are the Calviniſts at all 
behind hand with them in reproachful and re- 
viling expreſſions. At preſent it is computed, that 
the Calviniſts get ground of the Lutherans in 
Germany, being ſupported by the Court of 
Pruſſia, which is zealouſly affected to CALVIN; 
and the States General encourage no other doc- 
trines but CaLvin's, though they tolerate all reli- 
gions. In France indeed, neither the one or the 
other can be profeſſed openly. But to return to- 
Germany : much the greateſt part of this Empire 
{till adhere to the Popiſh religion. However, the 
doctrines of the reformers have produced this ef- 
fe, that many biſhopricks have been converted 
into ſecular principalities, and a new form of 
church-government ſet up in many places inſtead 
of the epiſcopal. 


10 H | 7 Thoſe 


THE PRESENT STATE OF 


Thoſe biſhops who are ſtill of the Roman com- Abbot, or Bailiff, of ſome particular place, and the CHAP, 
| munion exerciſe a greater authority in their dio- revenues annexed to their dignities are frequently F 
Feclefiaf, Cels than any prelates in Europe. They are equal to thoſe of Princes, 5-473 45mg 
The Proteſtants in the German Empire, whe- Proteſt- 


tical go- - moſt of them temporal Princes, and have as ab- th 
vernment. ſolute a dominion over their ſubjects, ſpiritual and ther Lutherans or Calviniſts, acknowledge the ſu- 4. 
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CHAP, 
Vi, * 


Biſhops. 


temporal, as the ſecular Electors have of the laity 
in their territories. Beſides the three eccleſiaſti- 
cal Electors, there were formerly five Archbiſhops, 
and thirty Biſhops, who had voices in the Diet of 
the Empire : but thearchbiſhopricksof Magdeburg, 
Bremen and Riga, with the biſhopricks of Halber- 
ſtat, Minden, and Verden, have ſince the refor- 
mation been turned into. ſecular principalities : 
Thoſe of Metz, Toul, Verdun, Beſangon, and 
Straſburgh, have been cut off from the Empire, 
and united to France or Lorrain : and thoſe of 
Valeſia, Loſanna, and Coire, have been aboliſhed, 
by the Switzers. So that except the eccleſiaſtical 
Electors, there is in the college of the Princes of 
the. Empire only the Archbiſhop of Saltſburgh, 
and ſeventeen or eighteen Biſhops, who have votes, 


The loſs of theſe biſhopricks, it is obſerved, is a 


great diſadvantage to the younger brothers of great 
houſes, who uſed to get a handſom maintenance 
by being preferred to them : whereas they enjoy 
now little more than the title of their elder bro- 
ther, and are not allowed any part of the inhe- 
ritance of their anceſtors, the court or the army 
is their only refuge at preſent, The biſhoprick of 
Lubec is ſtill an eccleſiaſtical preferment, though 
it be in the hands of the Lutherans, and is in the 
gift of the Dukes of Sleſwick and Holſtein. The 
Archbiſhop of Saltſburgh is the firſt German Pre- 
late, being born legate of the See of Rome, and 
gives place to none but the Electors in the publick 


Diets. The other Roman Biſhops, who have ſtill. 


a voice in the Diets of the Empire, are Bamberg, 
Wirtzburg, Wormes, Spire, Eichſtedt, Augſburg, 


Conſtance, Hildeſheim, Paderborn, Munſter, Oſ- 


nabrug, Paſſau, Friſingen, Liege, Trent, Brix, 
and Bazil; of which Oſnabrug belongs to the Lu- 


premacy of the Prince under whom they live, 
who is appealed to by unanimous conſent, as ſu- 
reme judge in ſpiritual as well as temporal cauſes ; 
bak the church-diſcipline of the Calviniſts and Lu- 
therans is very different: the Calviniſts have nei- 
ther biſhops, or ſuperintendants; whereas the Lu- 
therans have their general and particular ſuperin- 
tendants; the general ſuperintendants anſwering 
to our archbiſhops, and the particular ſuperinten- 
dants to biſhops; and in the dominions of every 
Prince is held a conſ:ſtory, which anſwers to our 
convocation. This aſſembly have the power of 
degrading and puniſhing offenders, and of mak- 
ing rules or canons, for the better government of 
the clergy. The ſuperintendants viſit their dio- 
celes once a year, and make a ſtrict enquiry into 
the doctrine and manners of all the clergy under 
their care. There are ſome Lutheran Princes 
that have the title of Biſhops, who are as abſo- 
lute in their dioceſes as ſecular monarchs in their 
temporal dominions; and have an unlimited com- 
mand over both clergy and laity. The countries 
in Germany where the Lutheran opinions chiefly 
revail, are thoſe of Saxony, Brandenburgh,. 
runſwick, Lunenburgh, Holſtein,  Mecklen- 
burgh, Wirtemburgh, Darmſtat, Dourlach, La- 
wenburgh, and Faſt-Friezland. _ But there are 
great numbers of Calviniſts among them, which. 
ſect ſeems to gain ground of the Lutherans. 1 
CHAP. VIII. | 

Treats of the ſeveral, degrees of nobility and gentry 
in Germany; and of the Imperial cities and Hans 


HE ancient Germans, according to Cæſar, CH AP. 

1 had their Duces, or leaders in time of war, VIII. 
by them called Heertzogen, who commanded as e 
abſolutely as our modern Generals, having the ginal of 
power of life and death. And thus we ſee it was Dukes. 
in moſt of the countries we have paſſed through ; _ 
Dux, or Captain, appears to have been the firſt 
title that ſovereign Princes took upon them, e- 
ſpecially in the north of Europe: but ſome wri- 
ters ſeem very poſitive that theſe German leaders, 
or Heertzogen, conſtantly laid down their em- 
ployments, and ſubmitted to a private life ſo ſoon 
as the ſervice they were choſen 2 was accom- 
pliſned; for, ſay they, the Germans had ſcarce 
any ſtanding magiſtracy in time of peace; but 
when any man had a controverſy with his neigh- 
bour, they choſe one out of the villages thev lived 
in to decide the matter in diſpute: and theſe tem- 
porary judges were called Graffen, or Graven 
Graffin, in the old Saxon language, ſignifying a 
Judge; and Die Graffen, a grey-headed Elder of 
the people, to whoſe age and experience they paid 
an uncommon regard. | ? | 

But the Germans were a very happy people, if 
they never pitched upon a General who was un- 
willing to return to his former private ſtate, eſpe- 
cially if he had been any time in his command. 
If ſome of them-did ſubmit to a private life, it is 
as much as can be expected; for men were ſurely 
capable of ambition, and fond of raifing their fa- 

milies above the common level in thoſe days, as 

well as theſe ;, and indeed, ever ſince the world 


began: 


theran Princes by turns, being lately poſſeſſed by his 
Britiſh Majeſty's uncle, the Duke of York. The 
late Dukes of Hanover alſo poſſeſſed themſelves of 
Hildeſheim, but it was reſtored to the Elector of 
Cologne, to whom it belonged, by the treaty of 
Brunſwick, anno 1653. Vienna is alſo a bi- 
ſhoprick, ſubject to the Archbiſhap of Saltſburg. 

The Emperor anciently had the election and in- 
veſtiture of all the Biſhops in his dominions; but 
this afterwards became the ſubject of much con- 
tention between the Pope and his Imperial Ma- 
jeſty, till the council of Trent gave the ſole power 
of conferring dignities and prelacies to the Pope, 
not only in Germany, but in all parts of Chriſten- 
dom; and Henry V. was compelled to yield the 
inveſtiture, &c. to the Pope, and. diveſt himſelf 
of the right which his anceſtors enjoyed. 

There are other eccleſiaſtical Princes, beſides 
Biſhops, who have voices in the Diets of the Em- 
pire ; the firſt of whom is the Great Maſter of 
the Teutonick order, the Abbots of Fulda, Hirſes- 

field, Murback, Kempten, Corbray, Prum, Sta- 
bel, Ludors, the Grand Prior of Malta, the Pro- 
voſts of Elvang, and Bereſſolaguden; theſe ſit be- 
low the Biſhops. There are alſo three and twenty 
other Prelates, and fourteen Abbeſſes, who are placed 
below the ſecular Princes; but theſe have no voices 
in a full body any more than the Counts. The 

Abbeſſes ſend their repreſentatives to the Diets of 
the Empire, being excuſed a perſonal appearance, 
upon account of their ſex. The three and twenty. 
inferior Prelates have either the title of Provoſt, 
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Counts. 


. firſt Princes 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 
oM Af. began: and conſequently ſome of theſe Generals 
VIII. muſt have endeavoured to obtain the dominion 


of the people they commanded, either by their 


” conſent; or otherwiſe ; and that in fact it was fo, 


may very well be Dong from this, that the 
| had the name of Dux or Captain 
conferred upon them; even in ſcripture we find 


the Prince tiled the Leader, or Captain of his 
prople. Again, if the Germans had no other 


civil magiſtrates than thoſe of their own chuſm 

out of the old men 'of every village, and thoſe 
but to ſerve a preſent turn; is it to be ſuppoſed, 
that any offender ſhould voluntarily ſubmit to the 
ſentence paſſed him, eſpecially where it ex- 
tended to life or limb, where there was no power 
to enforce the execution of it? or, if there were 
no ſanguinary 'puniſhments in thoſe days, who 
would contentedly part with his lands or goods to 
make reparation for an injury, if he could avoid 
it? This muſt have been a golden age indeed, 
when either there were no injuries done, or there 
needed no compulſion to oblige an offender to 
make ſatisfaction. But theſe doctrines are ad- 
vanced chiefly for the ſake of a people who look 
upon all government to be unjuſt and tyrannical, 
which is not derived from the multitude, and may 
not be ſubverted by them at pleaſure. But to re- 
turn to Germany; whatever authority the anci- 
ent Dukes and Graves had among the Germans, 
the Dukes and Counts afterwards appointed by 
the Romans, when they had the poſſeſſion of part 
of this country, were inveſted with a power not 
much inferior to that of ſovereign Princes ; but 
the Romans being maſters of little to the eaſtward 
of the Rhine, theſe parts retained their ancient 
form of government until the Franks ſubdued 
them; who, in imitation of the Romans, reduced 
all Germany into provinces, over which they placed 
ſo many Dukes, whom they intruſted both with 
the civil and military power. To theſe Dukes, 
. to Dr. Nicholsox, they ſometimes 
added aſſiſtants or deputies, who from their office 
were called Counts or Comites. The Duke was ge- 


nerally of ſome noble family; and upon his death, 


if there was no material objection againſt it, his 
ſon was appointed to ſucceed him; from hence 
theſe Dukes at length came to inſiſt on a right of 
ſucceeding their anceſtors, and refuſed to pay ho- 
mage to the German Emperors, every Duke tak- 
ing upon him to exereiſe regal power in his pro- 
vince; from whence there has ſprung up ſo many 
independent Princes in this Empire. 

Of Counts there are at preſent various kinds, 
as, 1. The Schlecht Graven, or ſimple Count, ſo 
ſtiled from ſome ſmall caſtle or territory, of which 
they are lords. 2. Counts Palatine, called Pfaltz 
Graven, or Palſgrave, are ſuch as have a certain 
eminence in their dignity from the relation they 
bear to the Emperor's court or palace; for Pala- 
tinus fignifies an officer of the houſhold : and 
this title is either originally feudal, and annexed 
to the name of ſome territory with ſuch Jura Im- 
perii & Majeſtatis, as other Princes of the Empire 
want, as in the title of the Counts Palatine of the 
Rhine; or merely perſonal, without the addition 
of __ particular territory appropriated to him 
that hath the dignity. Of the firſt kind, was 
that great officer in the kingdom of the Franks 
(long before it was converted into an Empire) 
called Comes. Palatii, or Count Palatine, who 
was vicegerent to the King, as the Præfecti Pre- 
torio were to the old Roman Emperors : and the 
reaſon the title of Palatine was conferred on the 


governors of provinces remote from the court 
ſeems to be, that theſe governors were inveſted 
with all the royalties, and Jura Imperii in their 
reſpective provinces, as the Counts Palatine en- 
joyed at court; being ſo many viceroys in their 
particular territories. 3. Counts of the Empire, 
which were originally ſo made by patent, as the 
Lord AR UND EL of Wardour was in the reign of 
Queen ELIZABETH by the Emperor Ropor yu II. 


in conſideration of his ſervices, whereby he ob- 


tained a ſeat in the 1 Diets, the privileges 
of purchaſing in the Empire, and to be exempt 
from all judicatures, but that of the Imperial 
chamber. 4. Marcgraves, or Marquiſſes, Counts 
of the frontiers ; ſo ſtiled from the word Marken, 
or marſhes, as we ſtile them in England, which 
ſignifies the utmoſt marks or limits of the Empire, 
or Kingdom. 5. Landtgraves, or Counts of pro- 
vinces, who have the ſupreme government of 7 Ae 
particular diſtrict. Aud 6. Burgraves, or Counts 
of great towns or fortreſſes; Bort 

Dutch ſignifying a caſtle or fort. 
The next * of nobility to theſe Counts or 
Earls is that of Freyhern, or Barons. The word 
Freyhern ſignifies free Lords, ſuch as are not te- 
nants, or hold of any ſuperior Lord: and though 
ſometimes it ſignifies no more than Laird in Scot- 
land, or Lord of a manor; yet uſually this title is 
given only to ſuch as hold confiderable territories 
and juriſdictions of the Emperor; and ſome Ger- 
man lawyers and heralds' maintain, that a Baron 
or Freyhern, differ only from a Grave or Counc 
in name and title, but is the ſame thing in dignity 
aud juriſdiction. Bxsol bus, a German writer, 
ſays, a Baron is equal to a Count, only the former 
is ceremoniouſly inveſted into his territories, and 
the other is not. 5 5 
The only Knights of the Empire, beſides thoſe 
of the Teutonick Order, (of whom mention has 
been made already, and who are at this day of 
very httle repute) arg the dubbed Knights, whom 
the Emperor, like other Princes, creates by ſtrik- 
ing them lightly on the ſhoulders with a naked 
ſword, and faying to each of them, Este Miles 
Dei & Sancti Stephani. As for the title of A. 


miger, or Eſquire, it is not known in the Empire. 


A Gentleman in Germany is called Edel lute, and 
ſignifies ſuch as' from the blood of their anceſtors, 
the favour of their Prince, or their own merit are 


urg in the High- 
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Marquiſ- 
ſes. 


Barons. 


Knights. 


Gentle- 
men. 


faiſed above the'multitude. Some of theſe Gen- 


tlemen in Franconia, Suabia, and upon the Rhine, 


are free from taxes, and ſubject to no other courts 


but the Emperor's ; and have the title of Free 


Gentlemen, or Ordo Equeſiris. I have now paſſed - 


through all the degrees of nobility and honours in 
the Empire; and ſhall only obſerve further, that 


though none but the eldeſt ſon of a nobleman can 


inherit his eſtate and lands, yet all the children 
are entitled alike to his honour, which occaſions 


a very neceſſitous nobility. | 
As the Princes of the Empire took advantage of 
the neceſſities, or indulgence of the German 
perors, to erect the' governments they held in the 


Imperial 


m- cities. 


capacity of Viceroys, or Governors, into inde- 


pendent principalities; ſo did the cities now called 
Free and Imperial. The Emperors, frequently 


wanting ſupplies.of money to carry on their wars, 


or for other occaſions, borrowed large ſums of the 


wealthy trading towns, and paid them again in 
munificent grants and privileges; making them 
Free States, and independent of the governors 
of the provinces where they ſtood. Accordingiy, 


theſe cities exerciſe all kinds of ſovereign power; 


they 
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they make laws, conſtitute courts of juſtice, coin 
money, raiſe forces, and enter into alliances and 
confederacies for their defence. They have alſo 
their ſeats in the Diet, as has been obſerved al- 
ready, only acknowledging the Emperor for their 
ſupreme Lord, and contributing their ſhare to- 
wards the common defence of their country. I 
ſhall not enumerate the Imperial cities here, be- 
cauſe particular notice will be taken of them here- 
after in the deſcription of the ſeveral provinces, or 
circles of the Empire where they ſtand: but pro- 
ceed now to enquire how thoſe cities which have 
obtained the name of Hans Towns, came to be di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the reſt. ALY EO OLE 

The moſt general opinion is, that the word 
Hanſe, or Anſe, for it is written both ways, is de- 
rived from the Dutch Am-ſee, which ſignifies near 
to, or ſituate on the ſea ſhore, as the firſt Hans 
Towns were, lying along the ſouthern coaſts of the 
Baltick, from the gulf of Finland to Lubec, and 
from thence to the mouth of the Rhine; which 
towns, ſome time between the years twelve and 


| thirteen hundred, entered into a ſtrict alliance for 


was the capital of all the 


the advancement of their trade and mutual de- 
fence ;. and for near two hundred years ingroſſed 
moſt of the trade of Europe. Theſe cities were 
about fifry in number, and divided into four cir- 
cles, diſtinguiſhed by the name of their principal 
cities; namely, Lubec, Collen, Brunſwick and 
Dantzick. In each of theſe four cities was held 
an high-court of juſtice, to determine ſuch cauſes 
as happened within its proper circle; Lubec 
ans Towns; on which 
account. all the other cities make uſe of the ſeal of 
Lubec in all their publick inſtruments; and this 
city had an adyocate at the Imperial Chamber of 


Spire to take care of the intereſt of the Hans 


'owns ; and had a power of ſummoning all the 


members of the Hanſeatick Body to meet there in 


caſes which concerned their common intereſt : and 


theſe aſſociated towns became at length ſo conſi- 
derable, as to obtain great privileges from many 
Princes in Europe. The port- towns they chiefly 
reſorted to abroad were London, Narva, Bruges, 
and Bergen in. Norway. In London the place 
where their ware-houſes ſtood was called the Steel- 
yard, becauſe that was the chief merchandize they 


dealt in. Theſe merchants did not only apply 


themſelves to trade, but when they became power- 
ful, intereſted themſelves in moſt of the contro- 
verſies, which happened between the northern 
Powers, and became umpires of their differences, 


their fleet being ſuperior to that of any Prince in 


that part of the world : and thus they continued 
to flouriſh for about two hundred years, till the 
reſt of the nations of Europe applied themſelves 
more to navigation, and to import and export mer- 


| Chandize in their own bottoms ; and then this ſo- 


© Bounds 


ciety began to decline, and is at preſent diſſolved : 


but there are however ſeveral of the Hans Towns 


ſtill conſiderable for their trade, ſuch as Dantzick, 
Lubec, and Hamburgh, as may be obſerved in 
the deſcription of thoſe places. 


A'DET-R:1-4A. 
CAP: 


Contains a deſcription of the circle of Auſtria, with 
the provinces included in it. 


1 IT HIN the circle of Auſtria are con- 
— W tained not only the archdukedom of Au- 
VV firia, but the dutchies of Styria, Carin- 


and extent 


of Auſtria. 


2 


thia, Carpiola; the counties of Goreitz, Cilley, C H A Þ. 
and Tyrol; and the biſhopricks of Brixen and , 1X. 

Trent, which territories are bounded by Bohemia Auſtria. 
and Moravia on the north; by the kingdom of —Y— 


Hungary on the eaſt 3, by the dominions of the re- 
publick of Venice towards the ſouth; and by Ba- 
varia towards the weſt ; and are in length from 


. eaſt to weſt near three hundred miles, and about 


two hundred from north to ſouth. It received the 
name of Auſtria, or Oftria, on account of its eaſtern 
ſituation, with regard to other parts of the Empire, 
and was anciently called Pannonia Superior. After 
the Romans quitted it, the Boiarii poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of the country, and it became part of thegreat 
dukedom of Bavaria. The Emperor Or no firſt e- 
rected it into a ſeparate marquiſate; and the Em 

ror Ropol pH I. made his ſon Al BERT the firſt 
Arch- duke of Auſtria, a title which was never given 
to any other principality, as I can learn. From the 
time Auſtria was erected into an archdutchy, it 
increaſed in grandeur every day; for not only the 
countries of Carinthia, Styria, Tyrol, and Alſatia 
were added to it, but by the marriage of Maxrmt- 
LIAN of Auſtria, with Mary of Burgundy, the 
ſeventeen provinces of the Low Countries, with 


the Franche Comte were added to his dominions : Diigo 


and by the marriage of PHII I, fon of the ſaid 
MAXIMILIAN, with Jane of Spain, great part 
of Spain, with Naples, Sicily, and the Spaniſh 


dominions in America, devolved on the Auſtrian 
family. 3 


Auſtria Proper is divided into the Upper and Towns in 


o called Lower Au- 
from being ſituated lower down the Danube than ſtria. 


Lower Auſtria. The Lower Auſtria is 


the other, and is ſeparated from the Higher by the 


river Ens, which falls into the Danube near a city 
of the ſame name. 


The chief towns in Lower Auſtria, are, 1. Vi- Vigna. 


enna, or Wien, the capital of the province, and 
the metropolis of the Empire, ſituate on the ſouth - 
ſide of the Danube, on a branch of that gjver, 
which here divides itſelf into many ſtreams, Brm- 
ing ſeveral ſmall iſlands. The river Wien, which 
gives its name to the place, flows on the eaſt part 
of the city, falling into the Danube a little below 
it. Vienna lies in the latitude of forty-eight de- 
grees twenty minutes, ſixteen degrees odd minutes 
to the eaſtward of London. The city itſelf with- 
in the walls is not three Engliſh mules in circum- 

ference. It is divided by twelve baſtions, ten 
whereof are towards the land, and two on the 
north- ſide towards the river, and has held out ſe- 
veral ſieges againſt the Turks; the laſt of which 
was in the year 1683, when the place was reduced 
to extremity, and relievedin a very critical hour by 
Joyn SOBIESK1, King of Poland. This town 
is fortified after the modern way; but there are 
many ſtronger in the Emperor's dominions, the 
brave defence it has ſeveral times made againſt the 
numerous forces of the Turks, may rather be a- 
ſcribed to the number and goodneſs of the German 
troops in the town, and the vigilance of their Ge- 


 nerals, both within and without, than to the fine- 


neſs of the fortification ; but probably it will not 


_ endure a. ſiege theſe many years again, now the 


Germans have extended their [frontiers ſo far be- 
yond it, and have ſuch towns as Buda and Bel- 
grade between them and the enemy. 

The ſtreets of the town are rather narrow than 
wide, and the houſes built of ſtone, uſually five or 
ſix ſtories high, and flat roofed, and they have three 
or four cellars one under another. The principal 
publick buildings taken notice f by travellers — 

I CE Na : 
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IX. 
Auſtria. 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 


CHAP. 1. The Imperial palace, conſiſting of two magni- 


ficent courts, and a third which is leſs, being the 


lodgings of the pages, the whole very richly fur- 
niſhed. The churches and convents of the Car- 


melites, Franciſcans, Benedictines, and the church 


ſpire devotion. 


their manuſcripts in Hebrew, Syriack, Arabick, 


of the Auſtin friars, are much admired, the model 
of the laſt being taken from that of the holy houſe 
at Loretto. The Jeſuits colleges particularly are 
very fine here, as in all other popiſh countries ; 
and before one of them ſtands a column of copper 
upon a pedeſtal of white ſtone, with the bleſſed 

irgin on the wp of it. On the pillar are ſeveral 
inſcriptions, declaring that Auſtria is dedicated to 
her patronage by his Imperial Majeſty. But a- 
mong others, here is a convent of Scots, for hither 
it ſeems thoſe of that nation uſed to reſort in their 
pilgrimages to Jeruſalem ; and one of their ſaints 
being murdered in this country, obtained the ho- 


nour of martyfdom. The church of St. Peter is 


much eſteemed on account of its antiquity, but 
the Cathedral of St. Stephen is held to be the moſt 
beautiful and magnificent of any in the city, the 
ſteeple whereof is 465 foot in height. The 
church looks dark and gloomy, occaſioned by the 
painted glaſs in the windows; but this ſome think 
makes it appear more venerable and proper to in- 
In this church are ſeveral noble 
monuments of Princes and great men, and near 
one of the doors they ſhew a ſtone in the wall, 
which they relate is one of thoſe with which 
St. STEPHEN was ſtoned to death, which is worn 


very ſmooth by the ſuperſtitious people's touching 


and ſtroaking it. 

The univerſity of this city is inferior to few, 
either on account of its antiquity, the number 
of its ſtudents, or their accommodations and pri- 
vileges. ALBERTUS the third founded it about 


four hundred years ago, diſtinguiſhing the ſtudents 


into four diviſions ; 1. That of Auſtria; 2. that 
of the Rhine; 3. the claſs of Hungarians; and 
4. th&Saxons. And under one or other of theſe he 
comprehended all nations ; particularly England, 
Scotland, and Ireland are ſaid to belong to this of 
Saxony. And it is obſerved that there are at this 
day a very great variety of nations in this uni- 
verſity, as there are among the inhabitants of the 
town, where you ſee Greeks, Tranſilvanians, Scla- 
vonians, Turks, Tartars, Hungarians, Croats, 
Germans, Polanders, Spaniards, French and Ita- 
hans in their reſpective habits: and ſurely to re- 
fide in a city which is in a manner the rendezvous 
of all people, muſt be no inconſiderable advantage 
to an inquiſitive traveller, who deſires to be ac- 
quainted with the ſtate of the world. 

The Imperial library at Vienna is in high e- 
ſteem, which contains upwards of fourſcore thou- 
ſand volumes, it is ſaid; and amongſt the reſt, 


Turkiſh, Armenian, Coptick, and Chineſe, are 
not to be paralleled in the world : particularly there 
is a fair Greek manuſcript of the New Teſta- 
ment, written fifteen hundred years ago, in gold 
letters upon purple. Here are alſo many thouſand 
of Greek, Roman and Gothick coins and me- 
dals; beſides which, the Emperor has a collection of 
numberleſs curioſities in art and nature, the cata- 
logue whereof makes a large folio, to which there- 
fore I muſt refer my reader. The ſuburbs of Vienna, 
like thoſe of London and other great towns, are 
larger than the city itſelf; particularly there is a 
large ſuburb called Leopoldſtat, divided from it 
by a little plain, and the river Danube, where 


ſtand the houſes of the nobility and perſons of 
VOL II. 
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22 magnificently built. When the city was CHAP. 


ounded is very uncertain, but the Romans had a 


nows ſtands, called 
that which inclines people to think Vienna ſtands 
on the ſame ſpot of ground, are the many Roman 
antiquities which are found hereabouts. The city 
did not make any figure till about the year 1192, 
when it was enlarged and ſurrounded with a wall 
by the Marquis of Auftria, which it is faid he 
was enabled to do by the money he received for 
the ranſom of King RIchARD I. of England; 
whom he ſurprized, and made priſoner in his re- 
turn from the Holy Land. 


The country about Vienna is very fruitful, and Produce of 


the city is alſo well ſupplied by the Danube; 


wine of thirty ſorts imported from Hungary and 
Italy, or of the growth of Germany, may be 
drank here; and they have beſides, a good fort 
of beer: ſheep and oxen they receive from Hun- 
gary and the frontiers of Turky for the ſupply of 
the city; Auſtria itſelf is not very well ſtocked 
with cattle. They have not only ſalt enough for 
their own uſe, but the Emperor draws a good re- 
venue from the ſalt-works of Halſtadt in Auſtria. 
The fleſh of wild boars is eſteemed a delicious 
diſh here, their fat being equal to that of our 


veniſon; and the hunting this animal is one of. 


their chief recreations. They have alſo hares, 
partridges, pheaſants, and other game in their 
fields and foreſts, ſome of which we are unac- 
quainted with here. As to fiſh, the Danube fur- 
niſhes them in great plenty with the beſt, ſuch 
as carp, tench, trouts, jacks, eels, lampreys and 
creviſles, and there is a fiſh called Scheiden, pre- 
ferred to Salmon. Their larger fiſh are called Hau- 
ſons, being about twenty foot long, and not un- 
like a ſturgeon in their taſte, ſuppoſed to come 
up from the Black Sea. From Venice they are 
furniſhed with oyſters, with ſalted and pickled 
fſh and trouts, as well as with oranges, lemons, 
and other fruits. | 

The inhabitants of Vienna live luxuriouſly, and 
are pretty much addicted to feaſting and carou- 
ſing, dancing and fencing are their ordina- 
ry recreation within doors; and in the win- 
ter, when the ſeveral branches of the Danube are 
frozen over, and the ground covered with ſnow, 
the ladies take their recreation in ſledges of diffe- 
rent ſhapes, ſuch as griffins, tygers, ſwans, ſcol- 
lop-ſhells, &c. Here the lady fits dreſſed in vel- 
vet lined with rich furs, and adorned with laces 
and jewels, having on her head a velvet cap; and 
the ſledge is drawn by one horſe, ſet off with 
plumes of feathers, ribbands, and bells: and as 
this diverſion is taken chiefly in the night-time, 
foot-men ride before the ſledge with torches, and 
a gentleman ſitting on the ſledge behind, guides 
the horſe. The winters are much ſeverer at Vienna 
than at London ; though the latitude of London is 
three or four degrees further north; but then the 
weather is more conſtant and ſevere there: and 
they cloath themſelves ſo well with furs and warm 
caps in the day-time, and cover themſelves with 
feather-beds in the night, that they are not very 
ſenſible of the difference, eſpecially having ſuch 


plenty of good wine in their cellars. But it is 


time to take leave of Vienna; I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve further, that there are magazines of naval 
ſtores, and ſhips of war fitted out frequently to 
ſerve upon the Danube againſt the Turks, which 
makes it ſometimes have the face of a ſea - port, 
though it lies at ſo great a diſtance from the ocean. 

10 I 2. Baden, 


the coun- 
try about 
Vienna, 


Tuln, 
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2. Baden, a town in Lower Auſtria, ſo called 
from the natural baths which riſe here, is ſituate 
in a plain about eighteen miles to the ſouthward 
of Vienna; it is a neat little city ſurrounded by 
a wall, and much reſorted to on account of its 
waters, which the German phyſicians are of opi- 
nion, will cure moſt diſtempers incident to the 
head, as head-aches, dimneſs of ſight, deafneſs, 
&c. and it is recommended alſo as a remedy for 
the gout, if drank in time, as well as for the drop- 
ſy, and other chronical diftempers. 

3. Haynburg, or Haimburg, ſituate on the ut- 
moſt limits of Auſtria towards Hungary, ſouth of 
the Danube, and about thirty miles to the eaſt- 
ward of Vienna, anciently the metropolis of Au- 
ſtria, and the ſeat of the Duke, when it had a 
flouriſhing trade; but by the removal of the court, 
and the incurſions of the Hungarian malecontents, 
is now reduced to a declining condition; but ſtil 
they have plenty of corn and wine, which they 
tranſport to other countries. 4. Tuln, an ancient 
town, about twenty miles to the weſtward of 
Vienna, ſituate on a little river of the ſame name, 
which falls into the Danube five miles below it. 
It is ſaid to ſtand in a healthful plentiful coun- 
try; but travellers relate that it is very ill ac- 
commodated with proviſion notwithſtanding. 5. 


. Krembs, Creme/a, ſituate on the river Krembs, 


on the north fide of the Danube, forty miles weſt 
of Vienna, a large well built town, and has a 
good trade, particularly at the two annual fairs, 
which laſt fourteen days each, when their ſtreets 
are crouded with merchants from all parts of Ger- 
many, Hungary, and Poland. 

The chief towns in Upper Auſtria are, 1. Lintz, 
or Lyncia, the capital . the province, lying on 
the ſouth ſide of the Danube, an hundred miles 
eaſt of Vienna, a place the moſt pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated in the Emperor's dominions. His Imperial 
Majeſty hath a palace here, as have moſt of the 
Auftrian nobility, on the north ſide of, the ri- 
ver, which ſuburb is joined to the city by a 
bridge : here the nobility uſually ſpend their ſum- 
mer, and hither the Emperor retired during the 


laſt fiege of Vienna. The town is well built of 


ſtone, and has a ſpacious market-place. As to 
publick buildings, the Emperor's palace, the 
church, and a monaſtery of Capuchins, are all 
that travellers take notice of ; and of theſe they 
do not think it worth while to be particular. 
2. Ens, or Enſium, ſituate on a river of the ſame 
name, which falls into the Danube two miles be- 
low it, and 1s about fourſcore miles to the weſt- 
ward of Vienna. It is ſuppoſed to be built in the 


place where Laureacum ftood, ſome time the ſeat 


of the Roman Emperors ; it was formerly govern- 
ed by it's own Count, till the Emperor RopoLen 
I, purchaſed it, and annexed it to the dutchy 
There are ſeveral other great towns 
in Upper and Lower Auftria, ſuch as Stain, Everd- 
ing, Freiſtadt, Steyr and Wells, whoſe ſituation 
will be found in the map annexed to this volume; 
and fince travellers have not thought fit to give 


us any farther deſcription of them, it may be ſuf- 
ficient to name them. 


STYRIA and CILLEY. 


Styria, the # 
. bounds 


HE dutchy of Styria, or e e in 
which I include the county of Cilley, is 
bounded by Auſtria on the north; by 


Hungary and Sclavonia on the eaſt; by Carin CI AP. 


thia and Carniola on the ſouth; and by Saltſburg Ma. 
on the weſt; extending in length an hundred Cilley. 


7a and 


miles from eaſt to weſt; and in breadth in ſome wy 


places eighty, and in others not. forty miles from 
north to ſouth. Styria 1s divided into the Upper 
and Lower Styria, in regard to the courſe of the 
river Muer. 


In the Lower Styria the chief towns are, 1. Gratz. 


Gratz, the capital of the Dukedom, ſituate on 


the banks of the river Muer, in a pleaſant fruitful 


country, fourſcore miles ſouth of Vienna. It is a 
well-built city, regularly fortified, . and defended 
by a caſtle which ſtands on a high hill, and is the 
Arch-duke's palace. 


2, Rakerſburg, a. ſtrong, p.,1j..,r 
. fortreſs on the banks of the Muer, twenty-eight burg. 


miles to the eaſtward of Gratz, 3. Pettaw, Pettaw. 


Petovium, ſituate on the river Drave, thirty miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Gratz. It was anciently a Roman 
city, and at preſent is a Biſhop's See under the 
Archbiſhop of Saltſburg, but very much upon the 
decline. 


4. Markſburg, ſituate on the Drave, Markſ⸗ 


twenty miles weſt of Pettaw, formerly the ca- burg. 


pital of a country, till purchaſed by the Auſtrian 
family. | 


the river Drave, extending to the banks of the 
Save, the chief town is Cilley, or Celia, an old 
town of tolerable ſtrength, once the capital of a 
territory governed by its own Earls, but now un- 
der the dominion of the houſe of Auſtria, and 
united to Styria; it is ſituate on the river Soana, 
which a little below diſcharges itſelf into the Save. 
It is ſuppoſed to have been a place of ſome con- 
ſideration formerly, on account of the Roman an- 
tiquities which are daily found there. | 


In the Earldom of Cilley, which lies ſouth of Cilley. 


In the Upper Styria the chief towns are, 1. Ju- Juden- 
denburg, ſituate in a pleaſant fruitful country, burg. 


on the river Muer, fifty miles weſt of Gratz, a 
fair well-built town, in which is a palace be- 
longing to the Dukes of Styria. 2. Iſenamz, ſo 
called from its mines and forges of iron, ſaid by 
a Styrian writer to afford ſtee] enough for all 
Germany; but the mines are really very conſi- 
derable, and were diſcovered in the year 712, ha- 
ving been wrought in ever ſince without any 
ſenſible decay. The town is ſituate on the little 
river Saltza, about twenty four miles to the north- 
eaſt of Judenburg. The other towns mentioned 
in Upper Styria by Geographers, are Lewben, 
Rotenman, Bruck, Seckaw and Knittlefield ; but 
they do not ſeem to think them worth a particu- 
lar deſcription. 


Iſenartz. 


In the Lower Styria there N of corn, Produce of 
e 


wine, fruits, fiſh and veniſon: t 
is more mountainous, where the natives feed large 
flocks of ſheep, which afford good wool, Their 
valleys are rich, and ſtocked with herds of black 
cattle, and the air much more healthful than in 
the Lower Styria, where the Hungarian fever and 
peſtilence are too common. There are no vine- 
yards in this part of the country, but they import 
the little wine they uſe from abroad. Their u- 
ſual drink is poor ſmall beer, and at the tables. of 
the quality they have a ſharp thin wine brought 
out of the Lower Styria. The natives of this coun- 
try are frequently troubled with a Struma, or 
ſwelling on their throats or chins to a monſtrous de- 
gree. ORTEL1vs relates, that as he travelled from 
Vienna to Venice, he met one who had ſuch a 
ſwelling on his chin, that from his ears down to 
his breaſt was as broad as his ſhoulders ; and their 


Upper Styria Styria. 


poor women are uſually troubled with theſe ex- 


creſcences 
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creſcences to that degree, that they are forced to 
throw them over their ſhouiders when they ſuckle 


their children. This epidemical diſtemper is ſu 
poſed to proceed from the ſnow water they drink, 
which falls from the mountains; for the nobility 
and better ſort of people, who drink wine and o- 
ther ſtrong liquors, are ſeldom troubled with it. 


C ARINT H IA. 


HE dukedom of Carinthia is bounded by 
Styria and Saltſburg on the north, by 


Styria on the eaſt, by Carniola on the 
ſouth, and by Tyrol on;the weſt ; extending an 
hundred miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and 
about thirty from north to ſouth. The country 
1s mountainous and barren, and the air cold, but 
plentifully watered with lakes and rivers ; the 
river Drave particularly runs croſs this province, 
receiving many other leſſer ſtreams into it. The 


chief towns are St. Veit, Villach, Clagenfurt, 


Gurck, Lavanmund, St. Andrews, and Freyſac. 

St. Veit, the chief town, (ſo called from a Saint 
of that name, who is ſaid to have preached the 
goſpel here during the perſecution of Diocleſian,) 
ſtands at the confluence of the two rivers, Wi- 
litz and Glac, in a fruitful vale, eight miles ſouth- 
weſt of Gratz, and as many ſouth of Ens. It 
was anciently a Biſhop's See, but now only vene- 
rable for it's antiquity. Not far from it may be 
ſeen the ruins of the ancient city of Saal, de- 
ſtroyed by Ar TIL A the Hun, 2. Gurk, a Bi- 
ſhop's See, ſituate on a river of the ſame name, 
eight miles north of St. Veit. 3. Lavemund, ſi- 
tuate on the river Lavant, in a pleaſant valley. 
ten miles eaſt of Styria, is a ſmall city, and a 
Biſhop's See, ſubject to the Archbiſhop of Saltſ- 
burg. 4. Clagenfurt eſteemed the prettieſt town 
in Carinthia, being of a ſquare form, and ſur- 
rounded by a wall, adorned with a handſom pi- 
azza, and a fountain in the centre of it, and is 
diſtant about ten miles from St. Veit. 


CARNIOLA and WIN. 
D E SM AR CH. 


T dutchy of Carniola with Windeſ- 
march, or the marquiſate of Windes, is 
bounded on the north by Carinthia and 
Cilley, on the eaſt by Croatia, and by a ridge of 
mountains which ſeparate it from the territories 
of Venice on the ſouth ; extending an hundred and 
ten miles from eaſt to weſt, and about forty from 
north to ſouth. 

This province is divided into the Upper and 
Lower Carniola, the Windeſmarch, and the coun- 
ty of Goritia. The chief towns of Upper Car- 
niola are Laubach, Crainburg and. Biſchoffslack. 
In the Lower are Oberlaubach and Zirknitz. In 
Windeſmarch the chief towns are Metling and 


ritia 


1. Laubach, or Laybach, the capital of Car- 
niola, is ſituate on the banks of a little river of 
the ſame name, which diſcharges itſelf into the 
Save ten miles lower, and lies thirty miles to the 
northward of Trieſte. It is a Biſhop's See, well built 
and populous, and defended by a caſtle. 2. Crain- 
burg ſituate on the Save, twenty miles north- 


Viet is ſituate at the mouth of the river 
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welt of Laubach. 3. Lack, or Biſchoſſslack, a CH AP. 
well built town, ten miles ſouth of Crainburg. 1X. 
4. Zirknitz, a town in itſelf not conſiderable, but howto 
for the lake to which it communicates it's name, geſmarch. 
from hence called the Zirknitzer-ſea, or Lacu — 
Circonienſis, which is about ſixteen German miles Lack. 
in length, and eight in breadth, encompaſſed on _— = 
all ſides with mountains: In the month of June aple lake. 
annually, this Jake retires under ground, through | 
a great many large holes at the bottom of it, and 
returns again in September with great violence, 
ſpouting and throwing up it's waters through the 
holes and cracks in the earth to the heighth of a 

ike, till it has covered the whole ſpace it. left. 

hen the waters retreats, the earth is ſuddenly 

covered with graſs, yielding paſture for cattle and 
wild beaſts, which feed on it, and return to the 
foreſt again when the water begins to riſe. Ar 
the retiring of the waters there are found great 
quantities of fiſh, as carp, tench, eels, &c. which 
the country people take with. their hands in the 
mud, and yet the lake is as well ſtocked with fiſh 
the ſucceeding year as it was before. The natives 
can give no account that this water ever failed to 
riſe or fall annually as above related ; neither do 
any of them pretend to give any account of the 
occaſion or original of it. 5. Oberlaubach, a Oberlau- 
town about ſixteen miles to the weſtward of Lau- bach. 
bach, conſiderable for it's trade in Italian goods, 
which from hence are diſperſed all over Germa- 
ny. 6. Metling, the chief town in Windeſmarch, Metling. 
ſituate on the frontiers of Croatia, thirty-five miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Cilley, and twenty-five eaſt of the 
lake of Zirknitz, remarkable for nothing but it's 
having been plundered ſeveral times by the Turks. 
7. Rudolphworth, or Newſtat, ſituate on the ri- Newflat. 
ver Gurk, twelve miles north-weſt of Metling, an 
ancient town honoured with. great privileges, and 
famous. for the beſt wine in the country. 
- Goritia is a ſmall diſtri, part of Friuli, but Goritia. 
ſubject to the Emperor, which occaſions it's being 
introduced here, for the reſt of Friuli is under 
the Venetians, and will be deſcribed in another 
place. The chief town of Goritia is Goritz, or Goritz. 


Gortz, ſituate on the river Lizono, twenty miles 


from the gulph of Venice, and fifty weſtward of 
Laubach, conjectured to be the Roman Noricia. 
It was taken by the Venetians in 1608, and re- 
covered by the Emperor the year after, in whoſe 
poſſeſſion it now remains. 

The Emperor alſo having made himſelf maſter Trieſte, a 
of Trieſte in the province of Karſtia, or as ſome Sea: port. 
1 Friuli, this town alſo muſt be taken notice 
of here. Trieſte lies at the bottom of a bay in 
the gulph of Venice, to which it gives name. It 
is a ſmall town, but has the honour of being a 
Biſhop's See, under the Patriarch of Aquileia. The 
Emperor is much ſet upon making it a free port, 
and turning the trade of the Levant that way, 
which would be a vaſt detriment to the Venetians; 
but he does not ſeem to have ſucceeded at all in 
theſe ſchemes yet. The harbour is large but very 
unſafe, and perhaps may coſt a great deal of time 
and labour before it is fit to receive veſſels of any 
burthen. The Emperor took this place from the 
Venetians in the year 1507, which he hath poſ- 
ſeſſed ever ſince. 

I muſt here alſo take notice of St. Viet am St. Viet, a 
Flaum, though it be ſituate in Iſtria, a province of Sea. port. 
the Venetians, and accounted part of Italy, be- 
cauſe it is at preſent ſubject to the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, and united to their German dominions. St. 


Flaum, 


which 
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which diſcharges itſelf into the gulph of Venice, 
and ſtands thirty miles ſouth-weſt of Metling. It 
is a place of ſome ſtrength ; being ſurrounded by 


deſmarch. a wall and a ditch, and defended by a caſtle : and 
wa— this is another port whereby the Imperialiſts pro- 


Face of 


the coun- apreeably diverſified by a mixture of large 


try of Ca 
niola. 


5 


Inhabi- 
tants. 


Tyrol, 
bounds 
and ex- 
tent. 


Tyrol. 


Inſpruck. 


poſe the eſtabliſhing a trade with the countries in 
the Mediterranean. | 


The country of Carniola is mountainous, but 
plea- 


* fant valleys, affording plenty of corn and wine: 


it is well watered by abundance of good rivers, 

articularly the Save, the Layback, and the Gurck. 

he Save riſes in the 0 4 and runs the whole 
length of the province. The ancient inhabitants 
are held to be the Carni, a Scythian nation, who 
were ſubdued by the Romans under AvcusTvs, 
The marquiſſes of Bavaria afterwards became 
maſters of this country, being ſtiled Margraves of 
Crainburg ; and having paſſed through ſeveral 
other hands, it came to OTTAKER King of Bo- 
hemia, who being killed in a war againſt the Em- 
peror Roporen I. the Emperor ſeized on his 
rerritories, and gave them to MAINXHART Duke 


of Carinthia, and Count of Tyrol; upon the 


eath of which Prince, the Emperor LoDOWICGE 


the fourth, made Carniola a dukedom, and con- 


ferred it on the Dukes of Auſtria Hapſburg, from 
whom the preſent Emperor derives his right, and 
ſtiles himſelf Duke of Carniola. | 
The preſent inhabitants of Carniola are a mix- 
ture of Germans, Italians and Sclavonians ; they 
enerally ſpeak the High-dutch in towns, except 
ed where the Italian prevails, but neither 
of them is ſpoken with any purity; and in the 
villages the peaſants ſpeak a kind of Sclavonian, 
or Wendiſh ; but their acts of ſtate, law pro- 
ceedings, and inſtruments, are all in the High- 
Dutch, or German tongue. 8 
As for the country of Windeſmarch, it is 
mountainous and barren, inhabited by the de- 
ſcendants of the ancient Veneti, the moſt conſi- 
derable branch of the Sclavonian nation, who 
ſtill ſpeak pure Sclavonian, without any mixture 
of the German Language. | 


TYROL and BRIXEN. 


YROL, ſuppoſed to be the ancient Rhæ- 

| tia Superior, is bounded by Bavaria and 

part of Suabia to the north, by Carin- 

thia and Friuli towards the eaſt, by the Griſons 

and Trent towards the ſouth, and by Switzerland 

on the weſt; extending about an hundred and 

twenty miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and 

ſixty from north to ſouth. The chief rivers are 

the Eiſeck, the Inn, and the Etſch or Adige, 

which laſt river riſes in this province, and flows 
through the territories of Venice. 

The county of Tyrol is uſually ſubdivided into 
Tyrol Proper, the biſhoprick of Brixen, and the 
diſtricts of Meran, Pludentz, Bregentz, Feldkirk 
and Montfort. The chief towns in Tyrol Proper 
are, 1. Inſpruck, the metropolis and uſual reſi- 
dence of the ancient Counts of Tyrol, and of the 
preſent governor ; ſituated in a pleaſant valley, on 
the banks of the river Inn, from whence it takes 
it's name ; being ſeventy: miles north of Trent, 
and about eighty ſouth-weſt of Saltſburg; in for- 
ty-ſeven degrees odd minutes north latitude, and 
eleven degrees odd minutes of longitude, reckon- 
ing from the meridian of London. The town 


3 


is generally well built, eſpecially the ſubarbs; CH A p. 


which are ſeparated from the city by a river. 
The cathedral is a magnificent fabrick of hewn 
ſtone, built by the Emperor FERDINAND I. on 
the top whereof ſtands a vaſt 1 eee of this 
Emperor in alabaſter, guarded by twenty- eight 
brazen ſtatues of other great Heroes and Prin- 
ceſſes, all of larger dimenſions than the life, and 
make a majeſtic appearance. The palace is a 


X. 
Tyrol 
an 
Brixen. 


beautiful ſtructure, and the gardens adjoining ad- 


mirably fine; and as it is the humour of the Ger- 
man Princes, more than any other nation, to 
make great collections of rarities both in art and 
nature, here a curious traveller may meet with a 
moſt agreeable entertainment. Among other 
things, here are a vaſt collection of agats, cryſ- 
tal, coral, jaſpers, hyacinth, turcois ſtones, lumps 
of virgin gold and filver as dug out of the mines 
in Germany, ancient coins and medals, and the 
arms of the houſe of Auſtria exactly repreſented 
in a coat of diamonds and rubies, &c. About a 
mile from the town ſtands the ſtrong pleaſant fort 
of Ombras, built for the Archduke to retire to in 
the heat of ſummer, where there is another col- 
lection of rarities ſo large, that they are the ſub- 
ject of a bulky book. 

Near the city of Inſpruck ſtands the famous 
monaſtery of Wiltheim, or Wilden, founded ac- 
cording to their legends by a gigantick Prince 
named HayMon, twelve or thirteen foot high, 


who killed a mighty dragon that infeſted the 


country. A ſtory of equal credit with a thouſand 
others of the like nature. 2. Hall, called Im'thall, 
to diſtinguiſh it from Hall in Saxony, &c. has it's 
name from the ſalt-works here, and is fituate on 
the river Inn, ten miles north-eaſt of Inſpruck. 
3. Tyrol, an ancient caſtle, which gave name to 


the whole country, but is of no conſequence at 
preſent. 


Hall. 


Tyrol 
caſtle. 


Brixen, the chief town of the biſhoprick of Brixen. 


that name, is ſituate on the river Eyſach, about 
thirty miles ſouth-eaſt of Inſpruck. The Biſhop 
is a Count of the Empire, and inveſted with the 
temporal juriſdiction, but there lies an appeal from 
hence to the court of Tyrol. The city is ſmall 
and not very populous, yet is pretty much reſorted 
to on account of the mineral waters near it. The 
dioceſe of this biſhop extends about forty miles in 
length, and thirty in breadth. 

The little diſtricts of Meran, Pludentz, Ber- 
gentz, Montfort and Feldkirk, have each of them 


Meran, 
&c. 


a town, the head of the diſtrict of the ſame 


name; but travellers have not thought them 
worth a particular deſeription. 


. 


HE territory of Trent is ſometimes eſ- Trent 
teemed part of Italy; but the Biſhop be- county. 


ing a Prince of the Empire, it is by the 
Germans accounted part of the circle of Auſtria. 
The country is ſituate among the Alps, having 
Tyrol on the north, the territories of the ſtate 
of Venice on the eaſt and ſouth, and the coun- 
try of the Griſons on the weſt, and extends ſe- 
venty miles in length from caſt to weſt, and fifty 


from north to ſouth, the river Adige running 


quite croſs it, and receiving ſeveral other ſmall ri- 


vers into it which fall from the mountains on each 
fide. 


um, ſituate in a pleaſant valley, on the banks 
| 8 the 


The chief towns are, 1. Trent, Tridenti- Trent 
of city. 
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eu the river Adige; but encompaſſed with high mbun- 


MN. 
Trent. 


tains on every ſide, and is ſuppoſed to have ac- 
quired the. ancient name of Tridentium, (from 
whence the modern name of Trent is derived) 
from three ſharp piqued hills which hang over the 
city: It ſtands about ſeventy miles ſouth of In- 
ſpruck: and being thus ſurrounded with moun- 
tains, the town is exceſſive hot in ſummer by the 
reflection of the ſun from the neighbouring rocks; 
and the cold in winter is ſaid to be equally: into- 
lerable, though the town lies in the latitude of for- 

-fix degtees. It is a ſmall city, ſurrounded by a 

gle wall, but pretty well built, of a kind of red 
and white marble, ſuch as the rock is whereon it 
ſtands. The bridge over the Adige, and the Bi- 
ſhop's palace are much admired for their ſtructure 
by the natives, but have nothing extraordinary 
in them. The cathedral church, dedicated to St. 
Vigel, is reckoned a good piece of architecture; 
and the Chapter who elect the Biſhop conſiſt of 
noblemen; the Biſhop is ſuffragan to the Patriarch 
of Aquileia, and a Prince of the Empire, as has been 
obſerved already. But this city is moſt remarkable 
for the council held here with ſome intermiſſſons 


from the year 1543, to the year 1363; where 


Obſerva- 
tions on 
the circle 


of Auſtria. 


the Pope procured the doctrines taught by the Ro- 
man church to be eſtabliſhed, and his uſurpations, 
both over the clergy and laity, confirmed: but 
as for any reformation in the church, which was 
the pretence of aſſembling} the council, little or 
nothing was done on this head. 2. The ſecond 
town in the Biſhoprick of Trent is Poſen,” of 
Bolzano, ſituate on the Adige, twenty-five miles 
north of Trent: a place of good trade, where 
the German and Italian merchants traffick and 
exchange their merchandize, eſpecially at the four 
fairs which are held here every year, on: account 
whereof great privileges have been granted to the 
place. 3. Noveredo, a little city, famous for it's 
trade in ſilk. As to the country of Trent in ge- 
neral, it produces good wine and oil, cattle and 
fruits. Their wine is well taſted and ſtrong; but 
they have very little corn or grain of any kind. 
- Having taken a view of the ſub-diviſions of 
the circle of Auſtria, or of the ſeveral countries 
which are at this day deemed part of it, I ſhall 
conclude with ſome general obſervations in relation 
to this circle: and here we find, that though Auſtria 
be enumerated among the circles of the Empire, 
it is ſubject only to it's own Prince, and does not 
come within any of the rules and orders by which 
the other cireles are governed. The general laws 
of the Empire, or acts of the Diet, do not affect 
Auſtria, neither is it obliged to contribute to any 
charge for the defence of the Empire: for the 
Emperors of this houſe foreſeeing that their male 
line might fail, or at leaſt another family might 
be elected to the Imperial dignity, were continu- 
ally heaping new privileges and favours on this 
and their other hereditary countries, that if they 


mould ever come to be ſeparated from the Empire, 


they might be formed into a great body, and be 
able to ſubſiſt independently of any other power. 
The Emperor CHARLES * by his 
grant, reciting, that all men naturally defired the 

roſperity of their own houſe; decreed that Au- 
luis ſhould be a perpetual fee of His family, which 
no future Emperor ſhould deprive them of: That 
the Duke of Auſtria for the time being, ſnould be 
the firſt and moſt intimate counſellor to the Em- 
peror, without whoſe: knowledge no matters of 
ſtate ſhould be tranſacted in the Empire: That 
the dominions of Auſtria ſhould be exempted 
- VOL. II. Nuns. LV. 


ly anſwers the outſide. 


from all contributions to the Empire: That the 
Emperor nevertheleſs ſhould aſſiſt Auſtria againſt 
it's enemies: That the Archduke ſhould not be 
obliged to go out'of the bounds of his dominioris 
to receive the inveſtiture of them, but it ſhould 
be offered him in his own territories gratis: He 
Mould be at liberty to come to the Diet or not: 
And the Emperor ſhould have no power to inter- 
meddle in his dominions, or difpoſe of any fees 
there: Nor ſhould the ſubje&s* of 'Auſtna' be 
drawn from home to anſwer in the courts of the 
Empire. That from' the ſentence of the Arch: 
duke'there ſhould He no appeal: and he might tax 
his ſubjects at pleaſure. That he might create 
Earls, Barons and Gentlemen. And laſtly, in 
caſe the male line of his houſe failed, his domini- 
ons ſhould go to the females, according to their 
ſeniority ; and if there ſhould be no females, the 
laſt poſſefſor right diſpoſe of ther by will. Sue⸗ 
cerding Emperors have ordered that their heredi- 
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tary dominions ſhould never be diſmembered or 


diſunited, but ſhould always be ſubje& to one 
head, and deſcend as the dominions of' Auſtria 
deſcend. Thus the hereditary countries belonging 
to the houſe of Auſtria will be a noble dominion 
of themſelves, if another family ſhould happen to 
be advanced to the Empire. On the contrary, it 
will be very difficult for any Prince who ſhall be 
elected Emperor, when the hereditary dominions 
are ſeparated from the Empire, to maintain that 
grandeur and ſuperiority over the reſt of the Prin- 
ces of Europe; and the German Princes in par- 
ticular, which the Emperors have hitherto done? 
Inſomuch that fome apprehend if this ſhould'ever 
happen to be the caſe, the union that has hither- 
to ſubſiſted amongſt the Princes and States of Ger- 
many would be diſſolved, and every power there 
would” endeavour to render itſelf entirely inde- 
pendent. inn 19; * TI : Fon l 99 

Vienna, according to Baron Por r rz, is ſituate 
in a fine fruitful country, on one of the branches 
of the river Danube, which here divides itſelf, 
and forms ſeveral iſlands. The city within the 
walls is not three miles in circumference; but 
has ſeveral large ſuburbs. The houſes are built of 
ſtone five or ſix ſtories high, and the ſtreets are 
narrow. The publick buildings are, firſt the im- 

rial palace, Which, baron Pol NI TZ informs us, 
is large, but has nothing elſe to boaſt of; for the 
apartments are low, dark, and without ornaments, 
and the furniture is very ancient, though ſcarce any 
Princes have a finer treaſure in tapeſtry. The 
apartments of the Empreſs dowager were the on- 
ly ones fit to lodge in; for that Princeſs took care 
to have them not only raiſed higher, but inlaid 
and wainſcotted, which has given them a certain 
air of majeſty they had not before. This Prin- 
ceſs*s apartment is hung with black velvet, it be- 
ing the cuſtom of the Imperial court for the Em- 
preſs dowagers never to quit their mourning. 

The palace of La Favourita, in the ſuburb of 
Vienna, where the Emperor ſpends the ſummer, 
is even inferiot to that of the city. It is a very 
large houſe, built upon the highway, without any 
court before it, without ſymetry or architecture, 
and which, as to the outſide, looks more like a 
convent than a royal palace. The inſide perfect · 


There is an aſcent to the 


apartments by a great ſtair-caſe, all of timber, thay 

leads to a guard chamber, which is a room of no 

great extent, and without any manner of orns- 

ments; and from thence there's an entrance into 

other 1 but half furniſhed, and ver 
10 


* 
+ 


lon 


62 THE. PRESENT STATE'OF 
.CHAP. low, Which in ſhort is the fault of all the | 
I 2 "The Ry of the palace are 15 


in the pit, the Emperor in the chief place, and CHAP. 
the Empreſs on his left ; and the pat wet rm IX. | 
ars in the ſame row. All thoſe of the Imperial Auſtria. 


Auſtria. conliderable as the building, they being full 3 
FA large fruit- trees, but in 40 8 


bad order ; and 
called a fine pro · 


Nlean time the court nobility are far A 
ſa ill lodged. as the Emperor; for they have a 
ely houſes ecke the city and ſuburbs. Prince 
vGENE of Savoy's palace is the moſt magnifi- 
cent building that one ſhall ſee; for whether you 
examine the outſide, or the infide of it, the whole 
is of the beſt contrivance and the utmoſt magni- 
ficence. The hall, which forms the firſt piece of 
the grand apartment, is all wainſcotted, and a- 
dorned with large pictures, repreſenting the chief 
battles won by Prince Eugzys. From this hall 
we paſs into a large antichamber, where wee ſee a 
ſuit of tapeſt he 5 made by the famous 
Davos of Bruſſels, where that ſkilful artiſt has re- 
preſented the principal tranſactions of the war to 
as great perfection as poſſible: out of this anti- 
chamber we go into the bedchamber I never 
law any thing ſo rich as the furniture is there; 
the tapeſtry is rolled up in pilaſters of green vel · 
vet embroidered with gold, with figures in needle 
work ſo finely drawn, that they ſeem to be minia+ 
tures, This piece is intirely furniſhed in all that 
taſte. n 155 to the 8 is all 
over gilt, and every thing in general in this a 
— ſuperb; the paintings, looking Glaſſes 
marble tables, the very andirons being of moſt 
curious workmanſhip. 7 2 
On the other fide of the ci 


nothing there that can 


is another ſuburb, 


whichis very conſiderable, and the walks are fine. 


The Prat, for inſtance, is a place mightily fre- 
quented: it is a wood in an iſland formed by the 
Danube, where there is ſuch a ſurpriſing con- 
courſe of people in fine weather, that it may well 
enough be called the Boulogne grove of Vienna. 
Ihe court of Vienna, ſays the baron, is in my 
opinion the plaineſt, and at the fame time the 
moſt magnificent in Europe. Tae explain this 
ſeeming paradox, 1 muſt acq you, that as to 
the external appearance of the Emperor's houſhald, 
nothing is ſo plain, nor indeed ſo diſmal. His li- 
veries are of black cloth, with a lace of yellow and 
white ſilk: the clothing of his guards is much the 
ſame ; and beſides, they are not many in num- 
ber. The palace itſelf, as has been intimated, ig 
very inconſiderable; yet taking the court all toge- 
ther, and conſidering the number of great and 

etry officers, the many rich noblemen that ſpend. 
bigh and the ſeveral Princes thatare 1n the ſervice 
of his Imperial Majeſty, it mult be confeſſed, that 
there is not a court in Europe fo ſplendid as that 
of Vienna. At the time that I was there, the Em- 
peror had in his ſervice two brothers of a King, 


_ © 


two Princes of royal blood, and a great number of 


Princes of ſovereign, or other honourable: fami- 


hies: nor is there a court where there is a more 
ſudden tranſition from the meaneſt to the moſt 


ſtately external appearance; and in this they com- 
monly run to ſuch, an extreme, that they abſo- 
lutely renounce elegancy to incumber themſelves 
with magnificence; for on ſolemn days, as thoſe 


of births, marriages, &c. one ſees nothing but 
gold, lace, and diamonds without number: and 


as ſoon as thoſe holidays, which are called Gala, 
ve expired, they all reſume their former plain: 


Upon the days of Gala there are commonly 


operas and comedics : their Imperial Majeſtics ſit 
- we! 0 


2 have arm- chairs of the ſame. ſize and 
eight, with a ſtand behind, upon which is a 
wax candle. Their operas are magnificent as to 
the decorations and habits, and good: judges have 
aſſured me that their muſiek is excellent. | 
Vienna is an arehbiſhoprick, and the cathedral 
of St, STEPHEN a magnificent-ancient-building, 
but dark. The univerſity in this city is inferior 
to few, either in point of antiquity, the number 
of ſtudents, or their accommodations and pour 
leges 3 and the Imperial por" in high eſteem, 
containing up of fourſcore ' thouſand vo- 
lumes, it is faid ; and among the reſt, the manu- 
{cripts in Hebrew, Syriac, Arabick, Turkiſh; Ar- 
menian, Coptick and Chirieſe, are not to be pa- 
ralleled in the world ; particularly there is a fair 
Greek manyſcript of the New Teſtament, writ- 
ten fifteen hundred years ago, in gold letters upon 
rple. Here are alſo many thouſand Greek, 
Rane, end Gothic coins and medals ; beſides 
which the Emperor has a collection of number- 
leſs eurioſities in art and nature, the catalogue 
whereof makes a folio. Len en 
Baron PorxtTz informs us, that the court of 
Vienna, when be was there, conſiſted of his 
Imperial Majeſty CHARLES VI, his Empreſs 
ELISABETH CHRISTINA, daughter of Law 1s 
RonoLex duke af Brunſwick Wolfenbuttle, and 
the three archdutcheſſes, their daughters; the 
eldeſt of which is ines married to the duke of 
Lorrain, and the third is deddeme. 
The Emperor Cuaz is VI. is of a middle fta- 
ture, moderately fat, of a hale, ſwarthy compleri- 
on, — Hy chandy ©: and ge the 3 
ing the ing mark of che Auſtrian fami 
2 It being expected he would have ſucceedeq 
HARLES II. King af Spain, he had a grave edu- 
cation ſuitable to the pedple he was tq gavern; 
which made him contract an air of ſeriouſneſs, 
which to thoſe who have not the hanour of knows 


ing him; has an appearance of ſeverity z yet how- -. 


ever, he is ſaid to be affable, and very humane. 
The Empreſs.confare was very handſom when 

married to the Emperor; and: notwithſtanding 
the pimples in her face, and her preſent corpus 
leney, ſhe may ſtill be reckoned in the number of 
beautiful Prineeſſes. She was educated in the 
Lutheran religion, but abjured it on her marri- 
age with the Emperor, then King of Spain. 
There reſided aſſo in the Imperial court at that 
time, the Empreſs dawager of the late Emperor 
LzoeoLD, ELEZONURA Manb Alix A Tukxz- 
A of Newbutgh, who had iflue by that Emperor, 
Josxrh JAcug the late ror, CAR LES VI. 
the preſent Emperat, and three archdutcheſſes. 
The eldeſt is the arehdutchefs Mary Errza- 
BETH, governeſs of the Auſtrian Netherlands; 
The ſecond Mur Aux, married to the wt 
of 3 Ang the third; the archdutcheſs 
Mazy Macpatan. 


- The Emprefs.dowager of the Emperor Jo- 
zern, W1LKELMINA AMELIA, daughter to 
the duke of Hanover, uncle to the King of Eng- 
land, alfa refided! there, who had two Princeſſes 
by the Emperor Joszyn then living, viz. Ma- 
RIA Jos HA, married to the electoral Prince 
of Saxony, now King of Poland; and Maxv 
AMELIA, married to the electoral Prince, now 
Elector of Ra varia 


zen 
11 g ; 
„ » 


The 


Auſtria. and well- 
— curt'ly, do it in ſuch an aukward manner, that 


T HE GERMAN: 1 


The German women, ee obſerves, are 


" rather handſom than they are tall 
they 24 well but when they 


one W k their backs were in danger of 
breaking. In > fy they affect finery rather 
than a good fancy. Two or three excepted, 
there is none that y on the red, much leſs the 
white, and patches are very little worn; in a 
word, they have nothing about them that de- 
notes coquettry. As to their humour, they are 
reckoned frank, though not eaſily made familiar, 
They are naturally vain, and, like all our German 
women, protey 1 1 and not ſo fond of gallan · 
try, a8 


is their indolence, that they coneern 
n no more about their houſhald affairs, 
than if they were ſtrangers. They know no 
books but their prayer-books, are extremely ert᷑- 
Iz and give into all the excernals of religion: 


makes their converſation ſometimes inſipid ; 
poles now and then a loye-ſtory falls in, rain 
air weather are their general to _ They 
ve at leaſt 3s great a canceit of Vienna as the 
ariſians have of Paris; for out of Vienna +4 
think there is no ſalvation. But all theſe little 
defects are repaired, hy an uncommon greatneſs 


of ſoul and gene „ They are eurty friends, 
and warm 03s. of thoſe: whoſe intereſt they 
eſpouſe. When are in love, their paſſion is 


— and inſtead of ruining their lovers, there 
are ſome who have made the fortunes of thoſe to 
whom they, haye 2 4 fancy. 

of the firſt rank at 5 * uſually 40 
late. As ſoon av their eyes are open they call for 
chocolate, and ſend to their huſbarids to know 
who they have invited to dinner, and whether 
there is: rgom- for any more gueſts. If the lady 
does not like the -company, ſhe ſends notice to 
ſame lady of her acquaintance, that ſhe intends to 
* Ka her; but if there be room at home, a8 
à polite hy takes eare to leave ſome at 
et. Ap io 5 of his wife, ſhe ſends an invitation to 
whom ſhe pleaſes... After this'ſhedreſles, and goes 
to mals, r here the ladies are all ſo devour chat 
there is none but what hears at leaſt ona maſs in 
the day. There they read in five” or fix different 


ad * the prayers, and very devoutly toſs their 
beads. After the office is over, t 
D. ee hour in the church; then the 
go abroad, and make ſome friendly viſits, or 

go home © receive chem. At theſe viſits they 
hear all che news in Vienna. During this they | 

Ve all a. little box. of Indian lack upon their 

knees, in Which they thread geld till dinner: 
time. When that is over they drink coffee, or 
ply at quinze, till night, when they go to court, 
rom the Empreſs's apartment they adjourn to the 
aſſemhly, where they divert themſelves at piguet 
ot at quadrille; and then rr undreſs them · 
ſelves, ge 10 ſupper, and, thenee to. bed, wall 
pleaſed to think with what ne and idleneſs 
they have ſpent the dax. 

The women of the ſecond. claſs. in which I i in · 
clude the gentle women that have no titles. of ho: 
nour, viz. the wives of the aſſeſſors, referenda- 
. ries, and agents of the court, diſcover ſuch an air 
of plenty and proſperity, as is remarkably ſur- 
priling. Their houſes are richly furniſhed,” and 
their tables well ſerved, If a referendary has 4 
mind to a nice bit, no body r muſt offer to tale it; 
and the beſt of every thing is what they are ſure 


there have been no leſs than eighteen. 
OF are of gaming, luxury, and magnifi-; place 
cence; S 


may be ſajd to hold the ſame rank 


er-books, kifs all the pictures that are at the fa 


commonly that the 


to lay hands on. 
things which oy Kei think of moſt : they 
require a great many and. thoſe; we 
crammed. | They are ſo very much accuſtomed. 
to thiʒ profuſion. of catables, that 1 have known 
ſome young 2 in Auſtria affirm, they do not 
know what good eating is in France, becauſe 


0 5 t ſerve REA? le of loins of veal in one diſh. 
ines are what- they are alſo. 
very wap 74 which certainly is very expen· 


ſive, becauſe, foreign wines pay coniiderable duties; 
yet nothing jeſs will ſerve them than eight or ten 
ſorts, of wine; and I have been at houſes where 
They 
a note upon 2 plate, expreſſing the ſe- 
veral ſorts of wine at the — * 

The Werde and cat ſort of people, wiki 
mick the nobility. as far as their purſes will afford; 
and it may be ſaid, that ng nation in the world 
is 10 extravagant as this. 

L Auſtrians are naturally proud. and haugh- 

and expect all mankind, ſhould ſtoop to 

ed: a their Soyereign is the firſt in rank a- 
mong the chnſtian princes, ſo they think t 
to be the chief nation in the world. Nathiag 13 
more vain - nor inſupportable than a young Au- 


ſtrian, whoſe father is in any rank at court. They 


are intoxicated with ay and preſumption ; and 
as they know themſelves to be rich, and their fa- 
thers to be great lords, they think they may 
deſpiſe all the world, and lay aſide that cour 

teous and polite behaviour, wh would ſo ol 
become their birth. Yet. what: I: here obſerve 
to you, concerning the young people, is not ſo 


univerſally true as not to admit of great exceptir 


da which. is the gale, of-evety - nn 


general. 

"Tho. nobility: of Auſtria, and of all the Empe- 
rox's hereditary dominions, are ſo fond of the title 
of count, 2 the gentlemen beg and ſolicit it 

Se if it was a great eſtate. It is well 
for m, that the dif) H of their patents does 
not coſt much; for the greateſt part, which 
this brings them is all a chimera... Theſe counts 
among the 
ancient counts of the empire, as the King's ſecro- 
— eee een che gentlemen n 
ge, 1; 

As for. gentlemen, "oma 88 | 
re are ſcarce any others to be ſeen. All 
the agents of the court, and all the referenda- 
ries SIR INI a title: tho I know not 
for neither they nor their wives dare to 
' themſelves among the prime nobility. This 
madneſs of theirs, to be ennobled, is ſo common, 
and ſo eaſy to be ified,” that I have known 
2 man, Who was formerly a meſſenger. to the 
h Joſeph, purchaſe the title of baron, 
and his Walen begin be ail wich che grand | 


monde. 

8 poſſible marks of gra- 
titude to theſe: Spaniards who adhered to bien 
while he was at Barcelona. He has loaded them 
with wealth and honours; and, if it is poſſible for 
one's native countty w be forgot, he has put them 
in a ſitustion we forget theirs. This particular 
goodneſs of the Emperor extends to all that fol- 
lowed his 2 in Spain, whom he diſtinguiſnes 

. Al oecaſions, and doe hani good, prefers- | 
ble to his other ſubjects. 

Tbe baron has gen us a very lively ee 
the drunken e EY in an mne 
ture of hi o 9 


a He 


y-cher is: ane of thoſe o Wr. 
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'He had the honour, it ſeems, to dine at the | then, and we ſhall ſee, whether 
table of the Elector NN in his palace of better. He' nominated the 


Heidelburg, and was invited - that Prince, af- 

ter dinner, to ſee the celebrated tun. He went 
with him thitker in the company of the Prin- 
ceſs of Sultzbach, his daughter, and ſeveral other 

ladies and gentlemen. 

The trumpets led the way, Nu the baron, 
and the court” followed in great ceremony. 
When we had mounted the platform, which is 
over the tun, the Elector did me the honour 
to drink to me out of the Wilhom, which was a 
ſilver gilt cup of a large dimenſion. le took 
ix off clean at one Sate, and having cauſed 
it to be ſhed," ſent it to me by a 
Good manners, and the reſpect I owed to the 
EleQor's commands, not permitting me to re- 
fuſe the chalice, I begged Rears - From he would 
ſuffer” me to drink ſt eff at - ſeveral draughts, 
which was indulged me ; and the Elector, talk- 
ing in the mean time with the ladies, I took 
the opportunity of his "abſence, and made no 
feruple to deceive him; for I returned great 
part of the wine to the bottom of the tun, 
threw a part of it on the ground, and the 
reſt, which was the Jeaft part of it, 1 "drank. 
I thought myſelf well off, that he did not per- 
ecive in what manner I bubbled him; for I ſaw 
he was very well pleaſed with me. Then ſe⸗ 
veral other great glaſſes went round, and the 

very ladies wet their lips, which was the t I 
that effectually contributed to — — us 
was one of the firſt that was over- powered 

ived thoſe convulſive motions that _ 
tened me if I drank any more; therefore I ſneak- 
ed off, and made the beſt of my way down from 
the platform. I was endeavouring to get out 
of the vault, but was ſtopped at the door by 
two life · guard men, who, with their carabines, 
croſſing each other, cried, Stand, there's no com- 
ing this way. I conjured them to let me paſs, 


and told them, that I had very important rea- 
ſons for 


my but I might as well have 
talked to the wind. I found myſelf in a terri- 
ble quandary. To get up again to the head of the 
tun was death: what would become of me, 
I. could not tell: in ſhort; I crept under the 
tun, and — hoped | to hide myſelf; but it 
was a fruitleſs n. There is no avoid- 
ling a mans deſti It was my fate to be car. 
. know of 
the matter. For the Elector perceived 1 was a 
deſerter, and I heard him ſay, Where is he? 
What is become of him? Let him be looked after, 
and brought up to me, dead or alive. The guards 
at the door, — ' aid,” that J catne 
that way in order to get out, but that 
ſent me back again. All theſe inquiries, whic 
Lheard from my hole, made me - burrow 
ſelf the more. I crept under the covert ofa 
couple of boards I met with by chance, where 
nothing but a cat, devil, or ] could find 
me out. But a little page, wid was indeed 
both devil and page too, ferretted me, and bauled 
out like one that was mad; Here he is! here 
he is! and then I was taken out of my covert. 
You may imagine What a filly figure I made. 
1 was carried before my judge, Who was the 
Elector himſelf; but I too the liberty to chal- 
lenge both him and all the gentlemen in his 
xetinue, as being parties in the cauſe} Alas, my 
little gentleman, ſaid the Prince to me, you re- 


* for » I will appoint you "chars 


k - 
* 


page. thanks. Then 1 underwent the” heavieſt * 
of my ſentence: 


'Feotne' off ny CHAP, 
inceſs;, his daugh-! IX. 
tet, and Her ladies)'"t6 try mes and we Elector Altri. 
was my accuſer. After Pleadin m own cauſe, 
they: put it to the vote, and 1 Was dondemned 
unanimouſly to drink 4 long as I Could ſwWal- 
low. The — ſaid, that as he was the So- 


vereign, he would * my ſentence; that I 
ſhould that day drink four pint* glaſſes of wine, 
and that for a fortnight runhifigy'T mould 

off the like glaſs to his health immeckntelg! 
ter dinner. Every body adrnired- the Electors 
clemency, and Whether I did, or not, "I Wa 
fain to do as they did, and to retörn Him 
part 
1 did not loſe my life indeed 
but for ſome hours I ' loft both my ſpeech Td) 


reaſon. I was carried to a 5 where 
I came to myſelf, 1 was told that my 
accuſers were in the ſame pickle as I was, and 
that none of them went out of the vault in the 
ſame manner as they entered it. Next day the 
Elector was ſo good as to mitigate the remain- 
ing part of my ſentence, and &cuſed me . 
the penance to which I was condemned, u 


my —— him that I would make one at 
his table for a month to come. 


The north arts of Germany, and eſf | 
thoſe that bo pc 


on the Baltick; according to the 
anonymous author of the preſent ſtate of German 
are rather colder, and have 0 winters than t 
middle counties of England of the ſame norther- 
ly ſituation. At Hamburgh, it is conſiderably 
colder in the wintet, and hotter: in the ſummer, 
than at Linoolnʒ though theſe two cities lie in a 
line; and the counties of Lincoln; Leicefter, 
Huntington, Norfolk, Suffolk, . d glam, 
Hertford, Eſſex, and Middleſex,” though fr lie 
as far north as the electorate of Hanover, yet 
are the winters longer and ſharper there than in 
the Engliſh counties. In the middle and ſou- 
thern provinces of the the climate is 
much the ſame with the parallel parts of France; 
only in that tract which runs alorig! the foot of 
the Alps, there is more ſnow.” In the parts about 
the Danube, the air is as mild as ther” of Italy 
about the Po. Though this country ſo much 'a- 
bounds with mines, hot baths, &c. yet is there 
not more thunder here than elſewhere, excep 
what happens to the inhabitants of the Alps. 
The weather is more conſtant, and the ſes 
fins? more | regular within land; than in thoſe 
countries that b on the ocean. In the pro- 
vinces near the ſea"! and which . with 
lakes and rivers, there is plenty of rain.” In othe! 
parts, where"the ſurface of the earth is drier, 
there are ſometimes conſiderable' droughts. The 
north winds from the Baltick, and the * bleak 
mountains of Sweden, bring froſt and ſnow. 
The caſt blaſts, coming over à vaſt continent of 
three or four thouſand miles extent, bring dry 
and unwholſom weather. T he ſouth, in th 
ſummer, -- brings ® refreſhing breezes from the 
Alps. So that the weſt-wind, as with us, is 
both the moſt! frequent and wholeſom that blows 
in Germany . O51 
-K The face of the country is 


enerally even if 
ſome- hilly, but no where mountainous; . 
towards the ſouth and ſouth-weſt, where 


t 
the Alps, anda'few mountains in Alſace, ſerve + : as 
3 and'bulwarks againſt Italy and France! 
Indeed, a conſiderable part of this country may 


more propetly be ſaid do be Jow, as Weſtphalia; 
and the two Saxonies. "Pare 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 


CHAP. Part of the great Hyrcinian foreſt, ſo famous 
among the ancient Romans, and other writers, 
is ſtill remaining. It is, however, much dimi- 
niſhed to what. it was in Cæſar's time; who ſays, 
it was nine days journey in breadth, and ſixty in 
length. It is now in ſeveral parts cut down. 
What remains is branched out into ſeveral fo- 
reſts, which have their diſtinct names, ſuch as that 
called the Black Foreſt, c. | | 
Germany abounds with corn, cattle, wy 
wool, cloth, horſes, &c. things of indiſpenſ; 
uſe in life. | 1 ; | 
The rivers and lakes abound in fiſh, in greater 


variety and perfection than any other country per- 


haps in the world. | 
The orchards are full of fruit trees, as apples, 
ears, Cherries, nuts, and almonds. And in-the 
outherly provinces, there is plenty of the more 
delicate fruits; as peaches, apricocks, figs, and 
olives, in good perfection. 
The vines produce variety both of ſmall and 
ſtrong wines; and the Rheniſh are not only 
equal to, but preferable to ſome of the wines in 


Nay, the very mountains of the Alps, on the 
German ſide, in many places, are cultivated to 
the top, and the vallies abound in paſtures and 
VInes. 3.54 | SN 
The waſtes and foreſts, which ſeem to be of 
no ſignificancy or value, do yet afford many 
things, both for the ſuſtenance of the poor, and 
the delight and luxury of the rich. They yieid 
plenty of wood for fuel and building, and abound 
with great variety of wild fowl, and all forts of 
good veniſon. They feed vaſt numbers of hogs; 
and ſome of them, as the foreſt of Ardenne, feed 
The bowels of the earth are repleniſhed with 
rich mines of ſilver, lead, copper, ſalt, coal, vi- 
triol, quickſilver, iron, bitumen, nitre, ocre, 
Sc. Moſt of which things Germany has in 
greater plenty than any other country in Eu- 
rope. beta | 


in Europe. * 64 * 5 is 

The Emperor's countries abound with moſt 
neceſſaries and delicacies for human life. Au- 
ſtria has enough of corn, wine, and falt, and the 
rivers afford plenty of fiſh: their black cattle 
hey have "op, e The mountains of 
Upper Stiria feed fuch plenty of ſheep, that the 
natives trade in them and their wool, and the 
vallies are covered with black cattle. In Lower 
Stiria they have ftore of corn, wine, fruit, fifh, 
ſalt, and veniſon. Though the country of Carni- 
ola be mountainous, yet it has many vallies, 
which abound- in wine, corn, fiſh, and excel- 
lent oil. Friuli is fruitful in corn, oil, and rich 
cordial wines. Carinthia has of corn. 
Kaſtria is noted for a breed of good horſes, 
whence many princes and nobles of Italy furniſh 
their ſtables. The biſhopricks of Trent and Brixen, 
tho? very mountainous, have plenty of wine, oil, 
and fruit, in their fields and vineyards; the wine, 
which is , is exported to other countries. 

Bohemia has enough of black cattle and ſhee 

by their own Nef and or o_ 
and gardens. yield plenty of fruit, n, 

rice, LN bows, for export: their white and 

oL. II. 
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brown beer is alſo eſteemed and ſent into CHAP. 


other countries, ſo that it may very well ſup- 
ply the want of wine ; and their hotſes are . . 
markable for their courage and bulk. Moravia 
has a good breed of horſes, oxen, ſheep, and 
ts, and corn of all forts for their own con- 
umption, and export. Sileſia has ſeveral gooi 
commodities, as madder, ſweet-cane, but eſpeci- 
ally wool and flax, which they export. os 0 
13 one of the nobleſt kingdoms in Futope, exceed- 
ing fertile in rich wines, corn, and cattle : the two 
latter are exported in great quantities into the 
neighbouring provinces of Turky. = 
The ſtrong Hungarian wines have a Ln 
vent in the empire, and Poland, where the King 
the nobility, and clergy, have their cellars we 
ſtocked with them. The circle of Swabia, of 
which about a fifth part belongs to the Empe- 
ror, is one of the moſt fertile in the empire z 
only it does not abound ſo much with mines 
as the Empetor's other countries; but in lieu 
of thoſe, the inhabitants have better vent for their 
corn, cattle, wine, horſes, &c. into Switzerland, 
a country that does not abound with native com- 
modities. de wy 
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1 Treats of the Cirels of Bavaria. 


HE Circle of Bavaria does not only con- (ff Ab 
din the proper dominions of the Duke of © 
| that name, but alſo the territories of the Bavaria. 
Archbiſhop of 2 and thoſe of the Biſhops —v— 
of Paſſuu, Ratiſbon, Freifingen, and the lands 
of ſeveral abbeys and convents which have little 
or nodependanceon him. This country, according 
to Dr. Nichorson, includes great part of the 
ancient Rhætia, Vindelicia and Noricum, and ac- 

ired the name of Bavaria, or rather Boiaria; 

m the Boy, a Gallick Nation ho ſettled thetr 
ſelves here, as has been mentioned already. The 
modern Bavaria is bounded by Franconia, Voit- 
land and Bohemia on the north; by Bohemia and 
Auſtria towards the eaſt; by Carinthia, Brixen 
and Tyrol towards the ſouth; and by Suabia on 
the weſt; extending about two hundred miles 
from north to ſouth, and an hundred and twenty 
from eaſt to weſt. 5 Nel 

The circle of Bavaria is uſually divided into 

three parts, namely, 1. The Upper. 2. The 
Lower Bavaria. And 3. The Upper Palatinate: 

The Upper Bavaria lies between the country of Upper Ba- 
Tyrol and the Danube, and is generally a moun varia. 
tainous barren' foil, the chief towns whereof: are 
Munich, Freiſing, Ingoldſtat, Donawert, Rain, 


Landfperg, Octingen, Tegernſee, Scheyren, Waſ⸗ 
ferburg, Hay, Muldorf, Burkhaufen, Branaw: and 


The Lower Bavaria ſtretehes along the Danube Lower Ra- 
to the confines of Auſtria, and is as fruitful a varia. 
province as moſt in the Empire; the chief towns 
whereof are Ratiſbon, Straubingen, Landſhut, 
Paſſau, Mofpurg and Abach. 63 | 

The Upper Palatinate of Bavaria, or Nortgow, Upper Fa- 
ſo called trom its northern ſituation in reſpect of launate. 
the Elector's other dominions, is bounded by Voit- 
land on the north; by Bohemia and Auſtria to- 
wards the eaſt; on che fouth by the Danube, 

10 Which 


CHAP. which ſeparates it from the dutchy of Bavaria; 


- Bavaria. 


Munich 


city. 


Auſtria. The town is large and well built, and 


THE PRESENT STATE OF 


and on the weſt by Suabia and part of Franconia, 
This is generally a rocky uneven country tho? in 
ſome places there are valleys which afford good 
corn and paſture, They have alſo a pretty good 
ſhare of vineyards, but their wine has a ſharp 
unpleaſant taſte. Their greateſt riches. lie in the 
bowels of the earth, in their mines of copper, ſil- 
ver and other metals, eſpecially iron, of which 
they forge and vend a great deal. This Palati- 
nate was taken from the Elector Palatine, toge- 
ther with his other territories, upon his aſſum- 
ing the title of King of Bohemia, in oppoſition 
to the Emperor, about the year 1620, and tranſ- 
ferred to the Duke of Bavaria with the title of 
Elector; and though the reſt of the Elector Pala- 
-tine's dominions were reſtored to his 133 
with an eighth Electorate by the treaty of Munſter, 

et this part called the Upper Palatinate, with the 
Electoral dignity, was confirmed to the Bavarian 
family, which they remain poſſeſſed of to this day. 
The chief towns in the Upper Palatinate of Ba- 
varia, are Amberg, Sulzbtach, Cham, Walſaſ- 


ſen, Caſtel, Newburg, Luchtenburg and Aver- 


bach, the moſt conſiderable whereof will be par- 
ticularly deſcribed hereafter. 3 

The chief rivers of Bavaria are, 1. The Da- 
nube. 2. The Lech. 3. The Inn. 4. The Am- 
ber. 5. The Iller. 6. The Saltz. 7. The Nab. 
And 8. the Ifar; few countries being better wa- 
tered with navigable rivers. The chief towns are 
1. Munich, or Munchen, the capital of Bavaria, 
pleaſantly ſituated on the river Iſar, in the Jati- 
tude of 48 degrees odd minutes, ſixty miles north 
of Inſpruck, and an hundred weſt of Lintz in 


tte ſtreets ſo broad, that there are canals in man 
of them filled by the branches of the river Iſar, 


9 


* — 
0 


* 


which here divides it ſelf into ſeveral channels. 
It is the opinion of ſome travellers, that this is 
the faireſt, though not the largeſt city in Ger- 
ings, both publick and private, ſays Mr. Rav, 
eſpecially the Electoral palace, which may com- 
pare with any in Europe, and the magnificence of 
their churches and convents are ſuch, that it ſur- 
paſſes any thing in Germany for its bigneſs. It 


is walled round and fortified after the modern 


way, but not capable of maintaining along ſiege, 
for we find the Electreſs of Bavaria thought it 

rudence to ſurrender this capital in the late war, 
rather than hazard a ſiege. Nor is it a town of 
any conſiderable trade, but what 1s occaſioned by. 
their Princes reſidence amongſt them. Misson ob- 
ſerves, that the outſide of the Electoral palace is 
not anſwerable to the internal beauty, tho' _ 


_.____.... of the apartments too are irregular; for this va 
ſtructure being built by ſe | 
| rent times, the fabrick differs according to the 


ſeveral perſons at diffe- 


fancy of the perſons who had the management of 
it. The great hall of the Emperor's apartment 
is an hundred and eighteen feet long, and fifty 
two broad. This, ſays my author, is a truly 
magnificent apartment, eſpecially in reſpect of its 
curious pictures, which are all hiſtory-pieces, the 
ſacred on one ſide, and the prophane on the other, 
every hiſtory having a Latin inſcription in verſe 
under it, the following diſtich being annexed to 


that of SUSANNAH, VIZ. 


Caſta Suſanna placet, Lucretia cede Suſanne ; 
Ju poſt, illa mori maluit, ante ſcelus. 
In the little chapel belonging to the apartment 
of the Electreſs, you ſee nothing but gold, pearls 


8 * £* 
„„ 


The ſplendour and beauty of. its build- 


and jewels, and among the reliques there is a piece C H A Pp. 


of gold mohair, which, as tradition informs us, 


was a piece of the Virgin Mary's gown. The 
parlour of perſpectives, ſays the ſame traveller, is 


extremely fine; but the hall of antiquities ex- 
ceeds all the reſt, for we numbred an hundred 
and ninety-two buſts, and four hundred other 
pieces, all eſteemed for their exquiſite workmanſhi 

and antiquity. The furniture of the palace 1s 
rich beyond imagination, and in the treaſury there 
were whole. ſervices of gold plate, an incredible 
number of pearls, diamonds, rubies, -and other 
precious ſtones; but the late Elector in his great 
neceſſities during the laſt war, was obliged to part 
with ſome of this treaſure to ſupport himfelf, and 
A great deal more was ſeized by the Imperialiſts 
when they were in poſſeſſion of Munich; but theſe 
were ſtipulated to be reftored by the laſt treaty, 
if ſuch a thing was poſſible. Ihe whole palace 
is lined or incruſted with marble, or a cement ſo 
like it that it 1s not'to be diſtinguiſhed from it : 
and Missox relates that there are ſubterraneous 
paſſages from the palace to moſt of the . churches 
and convents in the city : but in this he was pro- 
bably impoſed upon, we may take it for granted 
he never ſaw them. 
north ſhore of the Danube, in a plain fruitful 
country, forty miles to the northward of Munich; 
and thirty weft from Ratiſbon. It is eſteemed a 
town of good ſtrength, and well built, the ſtreets 
broad and ſtrait, but poor and ill inhabited. In 
the great church is an image of the Virgin Ma- 
RY of beaten gold, which with the workman- 
ſhip, jewels and other ornaments, is ſaid to have 
coſt fifty thouſand crowns: before it kneels a 
French King of the ſame metal, but not ſo large, 
clothed in a long purple robe, enamelled with 
yellow flower de luces, and near to it ſtands ano- 
ther ſmall image of gold, adorned with precious 
ſtones, and richly enamelled, repreſenting St. Mi- 
CHAEL with a pair of ſcales in his hand. In 
this city the famous Cardinal BE LLAR MIN E, 
and PeTRUs APpPIANus had their education. 


Bavaria. 


—̃ — 


2. Ingoldſtat, ſituate on the Ingoldſtat. 


3. Donawert, or Teonawerd, twenty five miles Dona- 
weſt of Ingoldſtat, and twenty-four north of Augſ- wert. 


burg, which takes its name from the river Do- 
naw, or Danube, whereon it ſtands, is of it ſelf 
a place of no great ſtrength; but the fortreſs of 
Schellenberg near it had like to have put a ſtop to 
the progreſs of the allies in the year 1704, when the 
Duke of Marlborough attacked it with the flower 
of the confederate army; but it was at length 
forced by the reſolution of the troops, and ſupe- 
riority of their numbers, and the Elector of Ba- 
varia obliged to retire under the cannon of Augſ- 
burg. Donawert is a great thorough-fare, both by 
land and water, and the entertainment of travel- 
lers ſeems. to be the moſt beneficial employment 
of the inhabitants. It was once an Imperial city, 
and comprehended in the circle of Suabia ; bur 
upon declaring for the proteſtant Princes, was 
proſcribed by the Emperor FERDINAND II. anno 
1634, and brought under the dominion of the E- 
lector of Bavaria, who was the Emperor's Gene- 


Upper, or Bavarian Palatinate, ' ſituate on the 
banks of the river Vils, thirty miles to the north- 
ward of Ratiſbon, eſteemed a place of conſider- 
able ſtrength, and endowed with large privileges 
by the Emperor RopolpRH. It was ancient! 


ral in that war. 4. Amberg, the capital of the Amberg. 


ſubje& to the Dukes of Suabia, but by the laſt | 


Prince of that race transferred to the houſe of 
Bavaria. The iron and other minerals which are 


dug 
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CHAP. dug out of the neighbouripg mountains, employ 


X. the inhabitants in forging and converting it into 
3 utenſils, which they vend in other parts of Ger- 
New- many. 5. — once an Imperial city, but 

mark. now ſubject to the Duke of Bavaria, ſtands on 


the banks of the river Sultz, thirty miles north 


of Ingoldſtat. The trade of the place conſiſts 


chiefly in iron-work. The country about it is 
Sultzbach. called the terrritory of Newmark. 6. Sultzbach, 
a ſmall city, ſituate on a hill, five miles north- 

weſt of Amberg, where a Prince of the houſe of 
Newberg has a palace, and ſtiles himſelf Duke 

Ratiſbon. of Newburg, Bavaria, &c. 7. Ratiſbon, or Re- 
genſburg, ſituate in forty nine degrees north lati- 

tude, at the confluence of the Danube and the 
Regen, about ſixty miles to the northward of 
Munich, and as many weſt of Paſſau. It is the 

only free Imperial city within the limits of the 

b Elector's dominions; large, populous, well built 
| and pleaſantly ſituated, fortified with a double 
wall; but yet ſeems to be a place of no great 
ſtrength, or it would not ſo eaſily have ſubmitted 

to the Elector of Bavaria as it did in the laſt war, 

when the Diet was aſſembled there, without ſtrik- 


ing a ſtroke. The place where the Diet meet 


is a large upper room hung with tapeſtry ; the 
Imperial throne and ſeats richly covered with gold 

and filver tiſſues, velvet, &c. ſuitable to the dig- 
nity of the illuſtrious members. The cathedral is 

not admired for its beauty, or any other excel- 
lence; but the convent of St. EMERAM is ſaid 
do be worth the viewing: and the ſtone bridge 
croſs. the Danube is no mean ſtructure, conſiſting 

of fifteen large arches ſupported by ſquare pillars, 

and is one thouſand and ninety-one feet in length, 
and three and twenty broad, having three hand- 
ſome towers built upon it. This city is governed 
by it's own magiſtrates, and is not ſubject to the 
Duke of Bavaria. The Lutheran is the eſtabliſhed 
religion, only the Biſhop has the liberty of ſaying 
mais in the cathedral ' once a week. The town 
is plentifully ſupplied with proviſions : wine is 
made in the neighbourhood, not inferior to Rhe- 

© niſh:. and their fields produce all kinds of corn 
and grain; nor do they want good paſture for 
their cattle. The advantage of their ſituation up- 
on and near ſo many navigable rivers creates a 
briſk trade, and the concourſe of people which 
the Diet occaſions, is a great addition to it. 8. 
Paſſau, ſituated about ſixty miles to the eaſt- 
ward of Ratiſbon, and ten to the weſtward of 
Auſtria, at the confluence of the three rivers, Da- 
nube, Inn and Hrs, which divide it into three 
parts, either of them a town by itſelf, but to- 
gether form a noble large city: it is naturally 
ſtrong, being ſurrounded on all ſides either by 
rocks or rivers; but the fortifications are not an- 
ſwerable to the ſituation, or the Biſhop of Paſ- 
ſau, the ſovereign of the place, had never yielded 
it up to the Elector of Bavaria the laſt war with- 
out attempting to defend it; nor would the E- 


Paſſau. 


lector have parted with it again without force if 


he had deemed it tenable. The houſes of the town 
are of wood, but the publick buildings of ſtone 
and very magnificent, eſpecially the cathedral de- 
dicated to St. STEPHEN, the Biſhop's palace, and 
the caſtle which ſtands upon an adjoining hill. In 
this city it was that the peace was concluded be- 
tween the Emperor CHARLES V. and the — 
teſtant Princes in the year 15523 by which the 


Lutherans were to enjoy the free exerciſe of their 


religion. It is obſervable that the river Inn, 
which gives name to that diviſion of Paſſau cal- 
_— | 2 
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led Innſtat, diſcharges itſelf into the Danube CHAP. 
with that violence, that .it preſerves it's ſtream 4 
unmixed for-a great way, being of a different 
colour from the waters of the Danube: and on 
the other fide the Danube, the black muddy 
ſtreams of the Ilts are diſcernable for ſeveral fur- 
longs, that river running with a furious torrent 
from the Bohemian foreſts. The Biſhop of Paſ- 
ſau is ſovereign of the country which lies be- 
tween the Palatinate and Auſtria, for twenty 
miles to the northward of Paſſau and the Da- 
nube, in which diſtrict ſtand the caſtles of Obern- 
berg and Eberſberg. 9. Landſhut, the chief town 
the Elector hath in the Lower Bavaria, where 
his Lieutenant uſually reſides, ſtands on the river 
Iſar, thirty miles ſouth of Ratiſbon, in a pleaſant 
country almoſt in the middle of the Elector's do- 
minions, on which account the ancient Dukes of 


Bavaria. 


rm —— 


Landſhut. 


Bavaria built a palace here, and beautified the ci- 


ty, which is ſtill one of the handſomeſt in the 
country; and there is a church in Landſhut, the 

tower whereof travellers take notice is the higheſt 

in Germany. 10. Newburg, Novaburgum, a pret- Newburg. 
ty neat city, the capital of a country of the ſame 
name, ſubje& to it's own Prince the Duke of New- 
burg, who is alſo Elector Palatine, ſtands on the 
ſouth bank. of the Danube, fifteen miles to the 
weſtward of Ingoldſtat. The town has a good 
trade in wines; and the country belonging to it 
extends itſelf along the Danube near forty- miles; 
but is exceeding narrow. Among other towns 
in this diſtrict is, 11. the town of Hochſtet, a- 
bout twelve miles to the weſtward of Donawert ; 
rendred famous by the victory the Germans and 
their allies, the .Engliſh and Dutch, gained over 
the French and Bavarians near this place in the 
year 1704. In which battle the confederates 
were commanded by Prince Evctznz of Savoy 
and the Duke of Marlborough, and the enemy 
by the Duke of Bavaria, and the Marſhals Tar- 
LARD and Margin. The Emperor was at this 
time reduced to the greateſt extremity by the 
French and Bavarian forces, who would proba- 
bly have made themſelves entire maſters of Ger- 
many, if the Engliſh and Dutch- had not ſent a 
powerful re-inforcement to the Emperor's aſſiſt- 
ance. And what would have been the conſequence 
to the allies if that body had been defeated, heaven 


Hochſtet. 


only knows. On the contrary, the advanta 


the Emperor reaped by that ſucceſsful battle were 

ſo numerous, and ſo important, that the Auſtrian 
family muſt always gratefully remember the Eng- 

liſh nation, who contributed ſo largely to that 
expedition. 12. Between the towns of Donawert Lawin- 
and Hochſtet. ſtands: the little city of Lawingen Sen. 
upon the Danube, ſubject alſo to the Duke of 
Newburg. The bridge over the Danube, the 
caſtle, and the great church, are all that travel- 

lers mention here to be worth our notice; neither 

do they give any further deſcription of it, than 

that the great church is covered with copper. 

13. Nabburg, a pleaſant city in the ſame diſtrict Nabburg. 
of Newburg, which ſtands upon a hill near the 

river Nab. And, 14. Aichſtat ; but of this more Aichſtat. 
in Franconia, of which it is ſometimes reckoned 

a part. 15. Freiſingen, ſituate on the ſide of a hill, Freiſin- 
in a fruitful} country near the river Iſar, ſeventeen gen. 
or eighteen miles north of Munich. The Biſhop 

is ſovereign of the place, and of the adjacent coun- 

try; and there is another ſmall territory belong- 

ing to him on the confines of Bavaria and Tyrol, 

called Werdenfels from it's chief town, which lies 

near the river Iſar, about forty miles ſouth of 


Munich. 
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CHAP. Munich. And laftly, I come to deſcribe the 
Bavaria, Country ſubject to the Archbiſhop of Saltzburg, 
—-— Which is accounted part of the circle of Bavaria; 
Saltzburg being bounded by the dutchy of Bavaria on the 
country. north, by Styria and the Upper Auſtria towards 
the eaſt, by Carinthia and part of Tyrol on the 
ſouth, and by Tyrol towards the weſt : the chief 
Saltzburg towns. whereof are, 16. Saltzburg, the ancient 
Es Juvavia, ſituate on the river Saltza, ſixty miles 
eaſt of Munich, eſteemed one of the fineſt cities 
of Germany. The cathedral is a modern build- 
ing, erected in the year 1628, exceeding magni- 
ficent; the city having been burnt down a little 
before. The palace of the Archbiſhop is part of the 
caſtle of Mirabel, than which nothing can be more 
delightfully ſituated. The town is well built in ge- 
neral : and the publick inns, travellers relate, are 
the beſt in Germany. It has a very good trade, 
eſpecially in ſalt, which the neighbouring pits pro- 
duce. 17. Hallen, another town in this country, 
upon the banks of the river Saltza, about eight 
miles to the fouthward of Saltzburgh, where the 
ſalt-pans continually employ great numbers of peo- 
ple. It is reported that in the year 1573, there 
was found in a ſalt- pit here, ſeveral hundred fa- 
thom deep, in the midſt of a hard rock of falt, an 
entire human body, with it's limbs, hair and 
clothes ſound and uncorrupted, which by it's an- 
tique dreſs, was thought to have lain fome ages 
in that condition. | 
The country of Saltzburg, of which the Arch- 
| biſhop is ſovereign, extends ſeventy miles from eaſt 
to weſt, and fifty from north to-ſouth : and be- 
ſides the abundance of ſalt ir affords, it has con- 
ſiderable mines of copper and iron, and ſome of 
filver. A little above the city of Saltzburg ſprings 
the Gaſtein bath, the waters whereof are very 
hot, and taſte ſtrong of ſeveral minerals; and are 
ſaid to be a remedy for the ſtone, the pox, the 
colick, and other malignant diſtempers, by bath- 
ing in them only, without drinking the water. 
T here are alſo many excellent quarries, out of 
which is dug a tone little inferior to jaſper. Be- 
ſides the towns already mentioned in the coun 
of Saltzburgh, are thoſe of Lauffen, Titmoning, 
Radſtat and Muldorf, of pretty good nate; but I 
do not meet with any particulardeſcription of them. 
Notwithſtanding Bavaria in general is a rich 
plentiful country, and lies exceeding well for trade, 
the Danube and many other navigable rivers paſ- 
ſing through it; yet the natives are generally poor, 
which is ſuppoſed to proceed from the Elector's 
MONO _ the moſt conſiderable: branches of 
traffick : and firſt, that of ſalt, which he prohi- 
bits his ſubjects to ĩmport from Auſtria, the Biſhop- 
rick of Saltzburg, or any other Prince's domini- 
ons on the ſevereſt penalties, or to buy any that 
is imported, except. of himſelf. The Elector's 
factors alone are allowed to furniſh. Suabia with 
ſalt, which they dig at the ſalt-pits of Drabeſtein 
and Obenhall, which being very coarſe, they mix 
with a purer ſalt bro from Saltzburg. 2. A 


Hallen. 


Lauffen, 
&c. 


The con- 
dition of 
Bavaria in 
general. 


ſecond monopoly is that of corn; the farmer is 


obliged to ſell all his grain to the Elector's agents. 
who retail it out again to the 


neral of his dominions: none may brew or ſell 
ſtrong beer but the Elector's factors. There is 


only a poor ſort of ſmall beer, which the pea - 
ſants and citizens are allowed ta brew and ſpend 


in their own houſes. And the Biſhop: of Paſſau, 

whoſe territories: he within this circle, imitates 

the Elector in this piece of tyranny, The chief 
I | | 


THE PRESENT STATE Or 


try Was a fine gentleman, and 


people. 3. This 
Prince, like the Czar of Muſcovy, is Brewer-Ge- 
vages of the enemy, who were ten y 


ſubſiſtence of the 2 of this country is their C H A F. 
herds of ſwine, which they feed in the woods ; . X. 
and the wild beaſts and game they meet with there, — 
ſuch as deer, wild hogs, &c. which they make 
free with, though it be almoſt as penal for a ruſtick 
to meddle with the game in Bavaria as here: but 
they are compelled by. neceſſity to take what they 
find; for corn, beer and ſalt are at ſuch exceſſive 
rates, that a countryman is ſcarce able to pur- 
chaſe them. After what has been obſerved in 
relation to monopolies, it may be needleſs to ſhew 
that the Elector is abſolute in his dominions ; and 
that the legiſlative and executive power are both 
veſted in him. There are ſome general laws of 
the Empire indeed, that all the Princes and States 
of the Empire ought to be governed by, but th 
take the liberty to diſobey and break th 
them too often, when there is not a force to com- 
pel the obſervance of them. What the forces and Forcesand 
revenues of the Elector of Bavaria are exactly, revenues. 
I do not find computed by any writer, only in 
general, that his revenues are very large, ariſing 
from the monopolies aboveſaid; from tolls on the 
rivers, cuſtoms on merchandizes, and the rents 
of his own demeſne lands. And as the country is 
very populous, there is nothing to reſtrain him 
from raiſing as many troops as he can pay: like 
the other German Princes, he is never without a 
good body of ſtanding forces, even in time of 

ace. The Elector and the Archbiſhop. of Saltz- 

rg are co- directors of this circle. The Elector 
of Bavaria ſtiles himſelf Duke of the Upper and The Elec- 
Lower Bavaria, and of the Upper Palatinate, Duke tor's titles. 
and Count Palatine of the Muna Elector and 
Vicar of the Empire, and Grand Maſter of the 
houſhold. His arms are iſe and Arms. 
Azure of twenty- one pieces bendwiſe for Bavaria. 
One and four Sable a lion Or, crowned languid 
and armed Gules for the Palatinate, with an Im- 
perial globe Or, as Elector and Guind Maſter of 
the houſhold of the Empire. 
Tbe late Elector of Bavaria died on the 26th; Charac- 
of Feb. 1725-6, in the 64th year of his age. He ter of the 
2 « good Solder; and 
| great vari ortune. In the 
roads ns" his life he — the Empe- 
ror's forces in Hungary ; obtained a glorious vic- 
tory over the Turks, and took the ſtrong town of 
Belgrade by ſtorm. He was afterwards Viceroy 
of the Spaniſh Netherlands, and entered into the 
Grand Alliance againſt France in the year 3698 z 
being Generaliſſimo of the confederate forces in 
Flanders in the abſence. of King WaLtian III. 
In the laſt war he took the part of France, and. 
having loſt the memorable battle of Hochſtet, was 
driven out of his country in the year 1504, put 
to the ban of the Empire, and forced to take re- 
fuge in France: but by the peace of Radſtat, an- 
no 1714, his dominions were reſtored to him, 
to the great ſatisfaction of his ſuhjects, who were 
infinitehy fond of their Prince, and ventured ſe- 
veral inſurrections in his favour while he was in 
baniſnment, and the Imperial forces poſſeſſed their 
country. He lived eleven years in peace after his. 
return to his dominions, endeavouring to repair 
the damages his country had ſuſtained by the ra- 
in the 
poſſeſſion of it. He was the third Elector of Ba- 
varia; ſon to the Elector FrRD AUD, and 
grand-ſon to Maximilian I. Elector of Bava- 
ria, who was advanced to that dignity in the year 
1623, by the Emperor FERDTAND II. in the 
room of Fx ZD EAICk Elector Palatine, who was 


ye 


. 


A. 
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to the ban of the Empire on the loſs of the 
battle of Prague in the year 1620. He married 
Marra Ax TONE TTA daughter to the Emperor 
LroyoLD in the year 1685 ; by whom he had 
three children, ho are all dead; and the Electreſs 
their mother dying anno 1692, he married the 
Princeſs THEZRESA CuxvIUNHDA, daughter to 
Joun SoBresxt, late King of Poland, in the 
year 1694, by whom he had iſſue CHARLES Ar- 
BERT CAJETAN, the preſent EleQor, born Au- 
guſt 1697; who married the Archdutcheſs Ma- 
xY AMEL1A, daughter to the late Emperor Jo- 
SEPH. 2. FERDINAND Maxy, ſecond fon of the 
late Elector, born Auguſt 1699, and married to 
Anne CaroLina of Newburg. 3. Clement 
AvcvsTvs, the third ſon, Archbiſhop and Elec- 
tor of Cologne, Biſhop of Munſter and Pader- 
born, born Auguſt 1700. And 4. Trnzonpore, 


the fourth ſon of the late Elector, and made 


Biſhop of Ratiſbon, born anno 1703. 

CHARLES ALBERT (the preſent Emperor and 
Elector of Bavaria) hath iſſue MARIA Anna 
WALPURGE, born the fifth of July 1724. 
2. TRERESA Ben Maxy, born the twenty fourth 
of November 1725. 3. MaximiLtan Joszr R, 
born in 1727: 

His ele&oral Highneſs is great maſter of the 
empire. The Counts of Walpurge are his vi- 
cars. He is director of the circle of Bavaria 
jointly with the Archbiſhop of Saltzburg. 

Upper and Lower Bavaria (except ſome tracts 
of land, and places which belong to ſome eccle- 
fiaſticks) is in length about 130, and in breadth 


about 100 miles. | 


The Elector of Bavaria is one of the richeſt 
Princes in the Empire. His country is ſo well 


pores that they reckon in Bavaria, including 
the Upper Palatinate, 35 great and little cities, 


49 towns, above 1000 fiefs noble, and 11,704 


villages and hamlets, which bring in a revenue of 
above half a million of our money : a modern 
German writer makes it amount to between 8 
and 900,000 1. He adds, that the late Elector had 
ſome years above one million. . 
This Elector is known to be one of the power- 
fulleſt Princes in Germany. He has ſeveral towns 
well fortified, a noble arſenal, and commonly 


| 12,000 men on foot. He can on an emergency 
march 30,000 men into the field. 


The Elector reſides in his capital city of Mu- 


nich, a fine, wealthy, and populous city. His 


0 


| Elector of 
Saxony. ä 


palace is very noble, and exceeding richly fur- 
niſhed. His other ſeats are Dachau, Schleiſheim, 
Furſtinriet, Starenberg, Oetingen, and above all, 
the magnificent palace of Nymphenberg, with- 
in two miles of the capital : it was built by the 
late Ele&or : the gardens are inferior to none but 
thoſe of Verſailles. 
The Elector's titles are, CHARLES ALBERT, by 
the grace of Gop, Duke of Upper and Lower 
Bavaria, and of the Upper Palatinate, Duke and 
Count Palatine of the Rhine, Elector and grand 
maſter of the houſhold to the Empire, &c. | 
This Prince and his ſubjects are generally Ro- 
man catholicks. 


The Elector of Saxony. 


V. The Elector of Saxony, FxeDERICK 

AvevsrTvus III. born the 26th of September 1696, 

embraced the Roman catholick religion in 1717, 

and ſucceeded to the electorate in January 1733. 

He married in 1719, Maria Jos E E, eldeſt 
VOL II. 


is 


daughter of the late Emperor Josxyn. Their CHAP. 


children, beſides three that ate dead, are, 1. Fr e- 
DERICK CHRISTIAN LEoOPOLD, electoral Prince, 
born the 23d of Auguſt 1722. 2. Marra 
AMEL14, born in 1724, (married to the King of 
Naples.) 3. MARIA MAROARETTA, born in 
1727. 4. MARIA ANNA SoP Hia,y born in 
1728, 5. AvevsTus LEWIS ALBERT, born in 
1730. 6. CAROLIN A, born in 1731. 7. CHARLES 
Joszen Francis Xavier, born in 1733. 
8. N a daughter, born in 1736. n . 

The Elector is great marſhal of the empire 
he is alſo vicar during an interregnum, and ſole 


X. 
Saxony. 


director of Upper Saxony. The Count of Pa- 


penheim is his hereditary vicar. #1701 
The Elector of Saxony is rich and powerful: 
his country is very fruitful and populous, and 
brings in a revenue of betwixt 7 and $00,000 l. 
per annum. lt 
The Elector commonly has 20,000 regular 
troops, and 20,000 militia, without reckoning 
the ban, and the arriere ban, and the body of 
miners and hunters, who are obliged in time of 
war to bear arms. n 1 Abit 
Dreſden is the capital of the electorate, and 
the uſual ſeat of the Electors. It is large, popu 
lous, and well-built ; the fortifications are mo- 
dern, and very ſtrong. The Elbe runs through 
the town, and divides it into old and new by a 
ſtately bridge of 17 arches. | 
His titles are, FrxeDtrICK Aucusrus III. 
by the grace of Gop, great Marſhal, and Prince 
Elector of the holy Roman empire, Duke of Sax- 
ony, Cleves, Juliers, &c. 


RUN 
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CHAP. XI. 
Treats of the circle of Franconia. 


HE, circle or dukedom of Franconia re- CHAP. 
ceived it's name from it's ancient inhabitants XI. 
the Franks, who were ſo denominated, as ſome Franco- 


relate, from FR Ax cus, a great commander of 


nia. * 


that people; but others hold that the Franks were ——7 


not one particular people, but ſeveral German na- 


Franco. 
nia, 1t's 


tions united together againſt the Romans, who name. 


took the name of Franken, which in their lan- 
guage ſignified a free people, and this country 
might be called ſo by way of eminence, as being 
the firſt or principal promoters of this confederacy. 


The modern Franconia is bounded by Heſſe Bounds 
and Thuringia towards the north, by the Pala- and ex- 
tinate of Bavaria on the eaſt, by Suabia on the tent. 


ſouth, and by the Palatinate of the Rhine to- 
wards the weſt, and extends about 100 and 30 
miles from eaſt to weſt, and about 100 and 40 
from north to ſouth : the principal rivers whereof 


are the Maine, the Sala, which waters the country W 


where the famous Salique law was made, which 
reſtrains the ſucceſſion to the males; the Tauber, 


the Rednitz, the Altmutz and the Pegnitz. It is pace ,F 
N with hills and valleys, foreſts the coan- 


and c 


paign, and moderately fruitful in corn try. 


and wine; and comprehends, 1. The biſhoprick "RY 


of Wurtzburg, the chief towns whereof are 
Wurtzburg, Ochſenfurt, ' Konigſhoven and Bif- 
choff ſneim. 2. The biſhoprick of Bamburg, the 
chief towns whereof are Bamburg, Cronach, 
Weiſman and Forcheim, 3. The biſhoprick of 

RE: + rw | Aichſtat. 
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- CHAP: Aichſtat. 4. The diſtrict belonging to the maſter 


of the Teutonick Order, the chief town where- 


nco- of is Margentheim. g. The Marquiſates of Cul- 
ma. ſembach and Obnſpatch, the chief towns whereof 
gare Cullembach, 


eiſinſtat, Bertrut, Obnſpatch 
and Kreyling. 6. The diftrifts of Coburg, 
Schwartzenburg, Caſſel, Hennerburg, Erpach, 
Wertheim and Holach, or Hohenloe. 7. The 
Imperial, or free cities of Francfort, Nuremburg, 


Rotemburg, Schweinfurt, Weinſheim and Weil- 


ſemburg. | it 4 
Wurtzburg, or Herbipolis, the capital of Fran- 
conia, ſtands on the river Maine, ſixty miles to 
the eaſtward of Francfort, in forty nine degrees 
forty five minutes north latitude. The Maine runs 
through the middle of the town, over which there 
lies a noble ſtone bridge, three hundred paces long. 
Other little rivulets run through the principal 
ſtreets. The Biſhop's palace ſtands upon a hill 
above the town, from whence there is a glorious 
proſpect of the neighbouring country, being the 
richeſt part of the province. The Biſhop has a 
great extent of country under his juriſdiction, in 
which it is computed there are not leſs than four 
hundred towns and villages beſides Wurtzburg. 
He is as abſolute in his dominions as the French 
King, and lives in all the ſtate of a ſovereign Prince. 
Hamburg, the capital of the principality of the 
ſame name, ſtands forty miles north-eaſt of Wurtz- 
burg, of which the Biſhop of Bamburg is ſove- 
reign, his territories extending ſixty miles in 
length, and forty in breadth. 
more- caſtles and -royalties in Carinthia and other 
parts of Germany ; for the lands and territories'of 
the German Princes are ſo ſtrangely intermixed, 
that it is difficult often to diſtinguiſh one from 
another. Nothing is more common than for a 
great Prince to hold part of his dominions of one 
much inferior to him ; the King of Bohemia, the 
Electors of Bavaria and Brandenburg, for inſtance, 
hold ſeveral of their mannors of this Biſhop as 
lord paramount. The cathedral, the Biſhop's pa- 
lace, the Jeſuits church, and the caſtle of Bam- 
burg, are the only publick buildings that travel 
lers mention in their way through it, and theſe 
do not ſeem to deſerve a particular deſcription... 
Aichſtat is the — VE another biſhoprick, by 
ſome geographers placed in Bavaria, whoſe Biſhop 
alſo isa temporal Prince. It ſtands about twelve miles 
north-weſt of Ingoldſtat, the principality about it 
extending thirty miles in length, and from eight 
to ſixteen in breadth. Theſe three biſhops are all 
Princes of the Empire, and have ſeats in the Diet. 
Margentheim, or Mariendal, is a ſmall city 
ſituate on the river Tauber, about two and twenty 
miles weſt of Wurtzburg, where the great Maſter 


the ow: of the Teutonick Order hath his reſidence, and is 


the capital of the ſmall territory belonging to him, 
fince the Order were driven out of Pruſſia. Theſe 
Knights ſtill poſſeſs eleven commanders in Ger- 
many, and have a right to chuſe their great Maſter, 
who is always a Prince of the Empire, and hath 
one of the firſt ſeats in the Diet after the Electors. 
The Knights on their admiſſion are obliged to 
prove their nobility for fixteen defcents, both by 
father and mother. | : 

The marquiſateof Cullembach receives it's name 
from it's capital city, which ſtands on the river 
Maine, twenty five mules north-eaft of Bamburg, 
and is ſubject to the two branches of the houſe 
of Brandenburg, called Cullembach, and Bareith, 
who are each of them Princes of the Empire z and 
the Marquis of Cullembach is joint director of 
2811 | 2 1 8 


He has alſo ſeveral 


the Circle of Franconia with the Biſnop of Bam- C 117 P. 
burg · The extent of the country of Cullembach Pane 
Proper, is about thirty four miles from eaſt to weſt, 2 
and thirty from north to ſouth, Bareith, the 
other ſubdiviſion of this country, has it's name gareith. 
alſo from it's capital Bareith, which ſtands fiftcen 

miles ſouth-eaſt of Cullembach, the country under 

it's juriſdiction being near forty. miles in length, 

but not a fourth part ſo broad in many places. 

The Marquiſate of Ohnſpach, or Anſpach, is Anſpach. 
ſubje& to another. Prince. of the houſe of Bran- 
denburgh. it's capital city of the ſame name 

ſtands twenty five miles ſouth-weſt of Nurem- 

burg, and the country ſubject to it is about fifty 

miles long, and twenty broad. I 

The county of Holach, or Hohenloe, lies be- Hohenloe. 
tween the territory of Anſpach and Hall, and is 

about twenty five miles long, and fifteen broad, 

and takes it's name from an old caſtle, the ſeat of 

the Count, who is of a very ancient family. 

The county of Caſſel, or Caſtel, lies between Caſtel. 
the biſhoprick of Wurtzburg and the county of 
Schwartzenburg, being about twenty fives miles 
in length, and ſeven in breadth, the chief town 
whereof is Caſtel, ge” OP 

The county of Schwartzenburg lies, between Schwartz. 
the Marquiſate of Anſpach and the. Biſhoprick of enburg. 
Bamburg, being about twenty miles long, and 
fifteen broad ; the chiet town whereof is of the 
ſame name, and fituate on the river Lee. The 
Count to whom it is ſubject is a Prince of the 
Empire. e 1h do a7 e 

The County of Wertheim lies weſt of Wurtz- Wertheim 
burg, being twenty ſix miles long, and twelve 
broad: the chief city is of the ſame name; and 
ſtands at the conflux of the rivers Tauber and 
Maine, in a healthful country, yielding plenty of 
corn, wine and cattle. 115 | 


The county of Erpach lies between the Lower Erpach. 
Palatinate and the Archbiſhoprick of Mentz ; 
being about five and twenty, miles-in length, and 
twelve in breadth; the chief town, of the ſame 
name, ſtands on a {mall river, ' forty three miles 
weſt of Wurtzburg. © Ho 

The county of Henneburg, ſo called from an Henne- 
ancient caſtle, or palace of the Counts, ſituate burg. 
on the top of an hill near Meiningen; and is 
bounded on the north by the territories of the 
abby of Fulda, by Thuringia on the eaſt, by the 
biſhoprick of Bamburg on the ſouth, and the dio- 
ceſe of Wurtzburg on the weſt : a populous, fruit- 
ful country ; the chief towns whereot are, 1. Mei- Meinin- 
ningen, a beautiful little city, on the river Vera. gen. 
2. Shleuſingen, ſituate on the river Shleus; re- Shleuſin- 
markable for the aſſembling the electoral college gen. 
there by FERDINAND II. 1623; when he de- 
prived the Elector Palatine of his dignity and do- 
minions, and transferred them to the Duke of Ba- 
varia. 3. Coberg, the capital of a county of the Coberg. 
ſame name; ſometimes reckoned part of the Cir- 
cle of Saxony, one of the moſt ancient cities in 
Germany; tolerably large and well built, and de- 
fended by a caſtle which ſtands on an adjoining 
hill. In this caſtle Max TIXx LUTHER was impri- Luther 
ſoned ſeveral times for ſpeaking contemptibly of 1 
his ſuperiors ; and here, during his confinement. 
he compoſed ſeveral hymns, which are ſung at this 
day with great devotion by his followers : in one 
of which he highly commends the happineſs of 
impriſonment z and might have ſome reaſon for 
it, if he became more humble after it; for the 
great turn he had given to eccleſiaſtical affairs, 
had made him inſufferably inſolent. 1 

| e 


The Imperial, or free cities in Franconia are, 
1. Francfort, ſaid to be ſo named from a ford over 


Franco- the Maine, where the Franks uſed to paſs that 


river in their incurſions againſt the Saxons ; and 


— afterwards built a fort to ſecure their paſſage. It 


lies in fifty degrees odd minutes north latitude, 
twenty miles to the eaſtward of Mentz ; being 
built on each fide the river, and joined by a hand- 
ſom ſtone bridge, It is a large populous city, 
regularly fortified, but not of any great ſtrength, 
being much more conſiderable for it's trade, which 
is carried on by the Maine, the Rhine, and other 
rivers which fall into them. There are two fairs 
yearly, in March and September, of three weeks 
continuance each, when the town is crouded with 

eople from all parts; but what they deal moſt in, 

perceive, is books and horſes. The ftreets of the 
town are broad, and the houſes built either with a 
red ſtone, or of wood plaiſtered over and painted. 
St: Bartholomew's church, where the Emperor is 
uſually elected, is a ſtately fabrick. The other 
publick buildings travellers take notice of, are the 
Emperor's palace, the town-houſe; and the caſtle ; 
and there are ſome houſes of the nobility which 
have a grand appearance. In the town-houſe, or 
guild-ha!l, where the Electors aſſemble before!they 
proceed to the choice of an Emperor, is preſerved 
the original Golden Bull, which contains the rules 
and orders to be obſerved at an election. This 
City, with the diſtrict about it, is governed by it's 
own magiſtrates ; which conſiſt of a Prætor, or 


Mayor, twelve Burgomaſters, fourteen Aldermen, 


and forty-two Counſellors, in the choice of whom 
8 of tradeſmen have their votes. 
They have alſo a ſenate, which is divided into 
three benches: on the firſt ſit the Aldermen; on 
the ſecond the Literati, or learned in their laws 


and cuſtoms; and on the third the tradeſmen. 


The Roman catholicks in this city are poſſeſſed of 


the cathedral church, and there are two convents 


for men, and one of nuns; but the Papiſts are not 
allowed to make any publick proceſſions through 
the town, for the magiſtrates and moſt of the in- 
habitants are Lutherans. There are alſo ſome 
Calviniſts, who are not ſuffered to have a church 
in the town, but go to a village near three miles 
off to their publick worſhip. The Jews are pretty 
numerous here, as in other parts of Germany, and 


have a ſynagogue allowed them: they do not 


however live in that wealth and ſplendor as in 
England; but are frequently put to the vileſt 
drudgeries, and particularly are employed to ex- 
tinguiſh fires, when any happen in the city. _ 

The territory ſubject to the city of Francfort, is 
bounded by the county of Weteraw on the north, 
by the county of Hanaw on the eaſt, by the land- 
gravate of Darmſtadt on the ſouth, and by the 
archbiſhoprick of Mentz on the weſt. There is 
little good arable or paſture ground in this diſtrict; 
the country being for the moſt part covered by 


Woods or vineyards : the natives are a laborious 


people, whoſe employment is chiefly making of 
wine, which -they tranſport to other countries, 
and drink little themſelves : but this is probably 
to be underſtood of the lower rank of the people ; 
people of faſhion in Germany do not uſe to have 
their cellars empty. ts 

To this city of Francfort ſeveral Engliſh Pro- 
teſtants retired during the perſecution in Queen 
Maxy*'s reign, and had a church aſſigned them; 
ſome of theſe were for retaining the liturgy and 
ceremonies eſtabliſhed in the reign of King Ev- 
WARD VI. while Knox and others were for re- 
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ducing the church of England to the plan of Ge- C HA P. 


ne va: and not content with this, began to preach 
up rebellion and diſobedience to governors, and 
particularly to the Emperor; whereupon the ma- 
giſtrates of Francfort compelled KN ox and his dif- 
ciples to quit the city, and retire to Geneva; and 
leave the Enghſh Proteſtants, who were for uni- 
formity and the liturgy, and taught obedience to 


magiſtrates, in poſſeſſion of the church which had 
been aſſigned them. 


Franco- 
nia. 


Nurenburg, or Nurnburg, Noricorum Mons, Noren- 
ſituate in forty-nine degrees thirty minutes north burg. 


latitude, forty miles ſouth of Bamburg, and as 
many north of Ingoldſtat, in the very heart of 
Germany, is faid to have obtained it's name from 
the Norict, who built a fort on the hill where the 
caſtle of Nurenburg now ftands, to defend them- 
ſelves from the Huns, who had driven them out 
of Auſtria, their former country. This city is fi- 
tuate in a plain, being ſeven miles m circumfe- 
rence 3 and encompaſſed with a wall and towers, 
after the old way of fortification ; and a caftle 
ſtanding upon an adjoining hill, but of no great 
ſtrength at preſent. The ſtreets are large and well 
paved; the houſes generally built of hewn ſtone, 


five or ſix ſtories high. Their market- places and 


ſquares large and ſpacious, and adorned with foun- 
tains: the river Pegnits runs through the middle of 
it, entring the city by twelve large arches under 
the wall, and iſſuing out on the other fide of the 
town in the ſame manner, but is not navigable. 
It turns however a vaſt variety of mills in the 
town, for corn, paper, iron, &c. This city is 
extremely populous, and has the greateſt trade of 
any in Europe, that does not ſtand near the ſea 
or ſome navigable river. Their artificers in iron, 
ſteel, wood, * alabaſter, &c. are ſaid to be 
intmitable, and afford their goods extremely cheap. 
It is from this part of Germany that thoſe toys 
which we call Dutch are imported hither. And 
no place is more famous for clock- work: a coach 
was made for the King of Denmark in this city, 
that would go by ſprings without horſes, and tra- 
vel three miles an hour, Some private citizens 
here have as fine collectiond of rarities, pieces of 
antiquity and medals, as are to be found in the 
cabinets of Princes. And it is nothing but the ge- 
nius and extraordinary diligence of this people, that 
procures them this flouriſhing trade and plenty; 
for they live in a barren country, which affords 
ſcarce any merchandize to triffick with, but what 
receives the greateſt part of it's value from their 
labour and ingenuity. Their publick buildings are 
the Stadt- houſe, or Guild. hal, ſaid to be equal to 
that of Amſterdam; and the church of St. SEBAL D 
is eſteemed as ſtately a fabrick as any in the Em- 

ire. In this city are kept the regaha uſed at the 
ä coronation; as the Imperial crown, 
with which CHarRLEMAIN was crowned, his 
mantle, the golden globe, CHarLEMAin's ſword, 


the ſceptre, the Imperial cloak, all richly adorned 


with precious ſtones, with the gloves and buſkins 
covered with plates of gold. The eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion here is the Lutheran : the Roman catholicks 
are only allowed to perform divine ſervice in a 
church of the Lutherans, when they have done 
with it. The Calviniſts are not allowed any pub- 
lick place of worſhip, but are forced to go to a 
church three miles out of town, and ſuffer the 
Lutherans to baptize their children. 
The governors and principal magiſtrates of the 
city are elected out of the nobility and gentry. 
The common council conſiſts of forty-rwo mem- 
bers, 


c6h-eim. 
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CHAP. bers, of whom thirteen are Burgomaſters, and as 
XI. many Aldermen, the reſt are ſtiled only Elders, 
Franco- or Sages of the people. One Burgomaſter has the 
na. military, and one Alderman the civil government 
of the city for a month, and are then ſucceeded 
by two more; ſo that there is a Burgomaſter and 
an Alderman for every month of the year, in 
whom the executive power 1s veſted by turns. The 
ordinary affairs of the goverment are debated in 
their common- council: the raiſing of forces, or 
levying taxes, are uſually referred to a ſelect num- 
ber of the council, ſtiled by way of eminence, The 
Eight: and upon any extraordinary emergency, 
the principal burghers elected out of every trade 
and profeſſion in the town are ſummoned, to the 
number of four hundred, who have alſo the power 
of electing the members of the other councils, and 
of the magiſtrates of the place, which are choſen 
annually. | | 

The Nurenburghers have a country of about 
twenty miles extent, and ſeveral towns and vil- 
lages under their juriſdiction ; the chief. whereof 
are, 1. Altorf, a univerſity about twelve miles 
from Nurenburg. 2. Burthan. And, 3. Her- 
ſprach; all which were formerly parts of the Up- 
per Palatinate; and taken by the Nurenburghers 
in their wars with the Marquis ALBERT, in the 
year 1304. "ay 

Nuremburg, according to another writer, is the 
richeſt and moſt powerful city in Germany next 
to Hamburgh, and the beſt built. The houſes 
are all very beautiful, lofty, and perfectly light- 
ſome, and moſt of them are painted on the out- 
ſide like thoſe of Auſbourg. The townhouſe, in 
which the ſenate aſſembles, is a ſtructure remark- 
ably beautiful, is very large, and completely well 
built : the principal front is adorned by three great 
portico's with marble pillars 3 the inſide is every 
whit anſwerable to the magnificence of the out- 
ſide there being very fine rooms in it, adorned with 
noble paintings. | 

Nuremburg has ſeven other towns, and 480 
villages in it's territories: the government re- 
ſembles that of Venice: the eſtabliſhed religion 
is the Lutheran; the catholicks have a ſmall 
church in the houſe of the Teutonick order: 
the Calviniſts go to church in- the territory of 
Anſpach, but the Jews are not tolerated 3 be- 
cauſe, it is ſaid, they, formerly poiſoned the 
wells. They live in a place not far from Nu- 
remburg, but come to town every morning, 
paying ſomething for their entrance; have an old 
woman ſet over them, who is commonly both 
their guard and their guide, and are permitted 
to trade and trick wherever they can till night, 
when they are obliged to retire. | 

In the church of the hoſpital is kept Caar- 
LEMAGNE'S crown, ſaid to weigh fourteen 
pounds; the ſcepter and the globe; in ſhort, all 
the ornaments of Empire, except CHARLE- 
MAGNE's ſword, ſaid to have been brought 
from heaven by an angel. 

Rotemburg, another Imperial city in Franco- 
nia, ſituate on the river Tauber, thirty miles to 
the weſtward of Nurenburg, a pretty compact 
town, obtained it's freedom of the Emperor Fx t- 
DERICK I. in the year 1163. | 

4. Schweinfurt, ſituate on 


Altorf, &c. 


Nurem- 
burg. 


Rotem- 
burg. 


the Maine, twenty- 


Schwein- 
furt. 


free Imperial city in the year 1388. 
5. Winſcheim, a little Imperial city, which 
ſtands on the river 


Winſ- 


- , 


ſix miles north-eaſt of Wurtzburg; a ſmall city, 
and not very populous ; obtained the privilege of a 


Arſch, in the marquiſate of 
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Anſpach, ſixteen miles to the northward of Ro- CHAP. 
temburg. | | XI. 
6. Weiſſemburg, ſituate in the biſhoprick of Franco- 
Eichſtat, twenty- eight miles ſouth of Nurenburg. A. 
And theſe are all the free cities we meet with Welfen 


in Franconia. I proceed now to the circle of burg. 
Saxony. 955 0 441 


SAXONY. 
eHA F. AI. 
Treats of Saxony in general. 


F what extent the ancient Saxony wasis very CHAP. 
uncertain, but it is generally held to have „XII. 


taken upall the northern part of Germany, Saxony. 
from Franconia and Bohemia to the Baltick Sea ; "9" ng 
and to have comprehended not only the Circles of ny 1 ge- 
Upper and Lower Saxony, but Weſtphalia, the neral. 
two Friezlands, good part of Holland, Holſtein, 
and even Jutland, which is at preſent part of the 
kingdom of Denmark. _ | 
Nor is the derivation of the name leſs conteſted The 
than the bounds of the country. Mr. Campen name. 
follows the opinion of thoſe who derive it from the 
Sacæ, A Scythian nation, who inhabited a country 
to the north of Perſia and India, whoſe poſterity 
he ſuppoſes the Saxons are. But as there is no pro- 
bability that thoſe eaſtern Scythians ſhould ramble 
ſo far to the weſtward, nor no foundation in hi- 
ſtory to ſupport this ſurmiſe, later writers have 
taken the liberty. to diſſent from Mr. Caup Ex, 
and to ſuggeſt that the Saxons more probably took 
their name from a ſhort ſword, or dagger they 
wore, : peculiar, to that nation, and called in their 
language Seax, or Saks. But however they obtained 
the name of Saxons, or whatever countries. they 
inhabited, no people rendered themſelves more ter- 
rible to the Romans and their allies, both by ſea 
and land; and from their frequent maritime ex- 
peditions, I make no queſtion of their poſſeſſing 
moſt of the ſea-coaſt between Holland and Den- 
mark. It is obſerved, that upon the coaſts of Bri- 
tain and France, as far as Spain, the Romans were 
obliged to maintain ſtanding troops to oppoſe the 
incurſions of this people, under certain great offi- 
cers, who from their commands were ſtiled, Co- 
mites litoris Saxonici per Britanniam & Galliam. © 
The character St DONuS gave of a Saxon rover, 
was, That he way an enemy formidable beyond 
compariſon, one whom frequent ſhipwrecks re- 
created rather than terrified, as being not only ac- 
quainted but grown familiar with the perils of the 
ocean: which is a character very ſuitable to the 


natives of Friezland, whoſe anceſtors the Saxons 
poſſeſſed the fame ſhores. | 


There is no doubt but many different nations 
were united under the general name of Saxons ; all 
who joined them. in hopes of plunder, or finding 
more agreeable ſeats than their own, went under 
this common appellation ; the people they in- 
vaded at leaſt made no diſtinction, but as they met 
with them in the Saxon armies, called them. all 
Saxons, though there might be Jutes, Angles, and 
twenty other tribes mixed together. 

According to our ancient hiſtorians, the Saxons 
firſt infeſted the Britiſh ſhores about the year 370; 
but did not obtain any ſettlement. here, till they 
were invited hither. by VorT1GERN, a Britiſh 
King, to defend him againſt the Picts, about the year 


447. 


c HA P. 447. Theſe Saxons, it is ſaid, were commanded - 
. by HENOIST and | Hoks A, two brothers. But | Hogs, ſoldiers, tobores, and ſcholars in tbe ſtreet. Upper 


Saxony. Dr. Nicholson, with good reaſon, / queſtions 
— whether. there ever were two Saxon Generals 
named HN OST and Horsa ;-- becauſe there ne- 
ver was any family of Saxons, who had thefe 
names amongſt. them, either before or ſince 
that time: and the. occaſion. of the miſtake: the 
Doctor ſuppoſes to proceed from the Saxon ar- 
mies having a horſe in their colours and ſtandards: 
for the word Heugiſt he obſerves, in the old Saxon 
dialect, ſignifies a Stallion; and that Horſa is a 
word of the ſame ſignification, he thinks is ob- 
vious enough to an Engliſh Reader. He looks upon 
it as highly probable therefore that the Saxon 
commanders ſhould have the names of Hzwersr 


and Hos given them by the Engliſh, for the 


ſame reaſon that ſome writers enigmatically call 
the Emperor the Eagle, the King of France the 
Lilly. &c. from the arms they bear. 
The modern Saxony, including both the Cir- 
.cles of Upper and Lower Saxony in their utmoſt 
extent, is bounded by the Baltick Sea, Denmark, 
and the German Ocean towards the north ; 


Modern 
Saxony, 
the 

bounds. 


and Franconia towards the ſouth 3 and by the 
Circle of Weſtphalia towards the weſt ; lying be- 
tween the fiftieth and the fifty- fifth degrees of 
north latitude. % . 2 f 


UPPER SAXONY. 
Re , * 7 reats of the Circle of Upper Saxony. 
CHA . the Circle of Upper Saxony are included, 


nf 


XIII. I. The duchy of Saxony. 2. The marqui- 
Upper - JL fate of Miſnia and Voigtland. 3. The mar- 


Saxony. quiſate of Luſatia. 4. The duchies of Sax -· Merſ- 


Diriton- Burg, Sax-Naumburg, and Sax-Altemburg. 
om —_ rincipality of Anhalt, and county of Barby. 
1" Os The province of Thuringia; moſt of which 
' provinces are ſubject to the Elector of Saxony. 
But beſides theſe, there are included in the Cir- 
cle of Upper Saxony, the marquiſate and electo- 
rate of Brandenburg; the duchy of Magdeburg; 
the principality of Halberſtat, and the duchy of 
Pomerania; moſt of which are under the domi- 
nion of the Elector of Brandenburg. the preſent 
King of Pruſſia. The chief rivers in the Upper 
Saxony, are the Elbe, the Sala, the Elſter, the 
Unſtruck, the Spree, the Havel, and the Neiſſe. 
1. The Duchy of Saxony, properly ſo called, 


no great extent; and bounded by the principality 
of Anhalt on the north ; . Luſatia and part of 
Brandenburg towards the eaſt; by Miſnia on the 
ſouth; and by the county of Mansfield, and the 
landgravate of Thuringia towards the weſt. The 
air of this country is cold, but healthful; the ſoil 
yields wheat and ſome wine, though not in great 
plenty. Here are mines alſo of ſilver and other 
metals, but they want fuel to refine them. The 
chief towns of the duchy of Saxony are, firſt, 
Witten. Wittenburg, ſituate on the river Elbe, forty mi les 
bug city. north, of Leipſick. The town conſiſts of but one 
5 7" Jong ſtreet, and has little obſervable in it beſides 
the univerſity. A merry fellow gives this cha- 
racter of the place, viz. e A Pn 
* VOL II. r 


which gives the Elector the title of Duke, is of 
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At Wittenbirg a man is ſure to meet 
2. Hall, fituate on the river Sala, forty miles Saxony 
ſouth-weſt of Wittenburg, a neat town, ſtanding Haid 
on the fide of a pleaſant hill covered with vines; 
the inhabitants a' polite people, and ſpeak the 


High Dutch in the greateſt purity. It is called 
Hall Saxonum, to diſtinguiſh it from other places 


of the fame name in Germany. The ſalt-pits 
near it yield a good revenue to the ſovereign, who 
is the Elector of Brandenburg. 3. Quedlinburg, Quedliiiz 


a little city, thirty-five miles north-weſt of Hal}, burg. 


remarkable only for a nunnery there, whoſe Ab- 


beſs is a Lutheran, and ſovereign of the place, and 
has her deputy, or repreſentative in the general 


Diet. She is always a Princeſs of the houſe of 


Saxony, and admits no nuns but of a noble de- 
ſcent into the convent. 


duchy the towns of Sweinitz, Hertzburg, Torgau, Torgau 


There ate alſo in this 


-Bitrerfield, Werfſenburgh, &c. but I don't meet &c. 


with any other deſcription of them than their ſi- 
tuation, which will be found in the map bound 
by vp with this volume. RP | 

Poland and Sileſia towards the eaſt; by Bohemia 


2, The ſecond diviſion of the Circle of Up er Miſnia 


Saxony, is the marquiſate of Miſnia, or Meiſſen, marqui- 


bounded by the duchy of Saxony on the north; fate. 
by Luſatia on the eaſt ; by Bohemia on the ſouth ; 


and by Thuringia on the weſt; and extends a- 
bout an hundred miles from north to ſouth, and 
eighty from eaſt to weſt; the diſtrict of Voigtland 
being the moſt ſcutherly part of Miſnia. The 


chief rivers in this province are the Elbe, the 
Mulda, the Pleiſs, and the Black and White Eſter. 
The Plains of Miſnia yield plenty of all manner 
of grain, and their hills are rich in minerals. On 
the banks of the Elbe, near Dreſden and Meiſſen, 


Rivers: 


are large vineyards, which produce indifferent 


wine. The whole country is very well furniſhed 
with wood, and their foreſts afford plenty of game 
and veniſon. The natives of Miſnia are diſtin- 
guiſhed for their [hoſpitality and good breeding, 


9. their ſhape, make, and the neatneſs of their dreſs, 


beyond their neighbours ; but then there is no 
province of Germany where they drink harder. 
The court it ſelf is intolerably addicted to this 
vice; and how they do to pi e their chaſtity, 
which they are ſo much commended for, when 
they are ſcarce ever ſober four and twenty hours, 
is a myſtery to me. But by chaſtity Tm apt to 
think our travellers mean no more than their ab- 
ſtaining from adultery; for they relate at the 
ſame time, that this crime is puniſhed with death by 
the Saxon law; and perhaps they are ſeldom ſo far 
intoxicated as to venture a halter for another man's 
wife, when there are females enough to be had 
without running that hazard. 
The chief towns of Miſnia are, 1. Dreſden, Dreſden 
the uſual reſidence of the Elector of Saxony, a city. 


large populous city, ſituate on the river Elbe, in 


51 degrees odd minutes north latitude, about for 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Leipſick, and twenty nort 
of the confines of Bohemia. It is one of the moſt 
conſiderable cities of Germany, fortified after the 
modern way, and the baſtions faced with ftone 
and we have all the reaſon in the world to believe 
it very ſtrong, becauſe the late King of Sweden, 
when he was actually in poſſeſſion of all the coun- 
try for a year together and upwards, never at- 
tempted the ſiege of this place. The river Elbe 
divides the town into two pars, the one called 
the new, and the other the old city, which are 
e e eee eee 
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Leipſick. 


Freiburg. 


liſhed t 
an inch in diameter as they grow in the rock. 
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Joined together by a noble bridge of ſeventeen 
arches. The new town, where the Elector's pa- 
lace ſtands, is beſt built, and very well worth a 
traveller's attention. The palace 1s large, and 
contains many beautiful apartments; the hall eſ- 
pecially is admired for the many fine paintings in 
it, among which we ſee the people of moſt na- 
tions drawn in their reſpective habits: but what 
travellers are moſt taken with is the Kunſt Ka- 
mer, or gallery of curioſities, containing ſeveral 
cabinets, in the firſt of which are all kind of me- 
chanical inſtruments and tools, exquiſitely wrought. 


In the other, many artificial works of coral, a- 


gate, &c. cups made of mother pearl, an oſtrich 
made out of 1t's own ſhell, with golden feathers, a 
purſe of linnen incombuſtible, ſilver ore almoſt 
re from the mines of Freiburg, ſeveral unpo- 
zes ten inches in diameter, emeralds 


There is alſo a great variety of clock-work, as a 


horſeman riding, a ſhip under fail, a centaur run- 


ning and ſhooting, and a. crab crawling on the 
table, &c. 


The ſtables alſo which are ſhewn to 
travellers are worth the ſeeing, the fabrick ſtately, 
and filled with the fineſt horſes in the world ; e- 


very one of which has an iron rack and a copper 
manger. Near the ſtables is a long arched walk, 
with the pictures of ſeveral favourite horſes ; and 


over it a gallery, where all the Dukes and Electors 
of Saxony are drawn both in their robes and mili- 


tary habits ; and among them areſhewn two pieces, 
ſaid tobe the pictures of thoſe two Saxon Generals, 
Heno1sT and Hos, who firſt obtained a ſettle- 


ment in Britain, though, as Dr. Nicholson ob- 


ſerves, it is probable that neither of theſe names were 
ever known to the ancient Saxons. In the arſe- 
nal there were within theſe few years no leſs than 


four hundred pieces of braſs cannon, but the num- 


ber may poſſibly be reduced at preſent, ſince the 
Swedes ſurprized and took ſo many of them in the 


laſt war. 2. Leipſick, one of the moſt populous 


and well- built cities in Germany, ſituate in a plea- 
ſant fruitful plain, at the meeting of three ſmall 
rivers, viz. the Elſter, the Pleiſſa, and the Parda, 
about forty miles north-weſt of Dreſden, a town 


of great trade, eſpecially at the three annual fairs 


of Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Michaelmas, when their 
ſtreets are crouded with foreign merchants. The 
town is ſaid to be defended by a ftrong caſtle, but 
T find the preſent Elector, King Av6vsTus, did 
not think it tenable in the year 1706, when the 


| King of Sweden marched into Saxony, for he or- 


dered the governor. to. ſurrender it without ha- 
zarding a ſiege. Beſides the caſtle I don't find 
any publick buildings mentioned by travellers ex- 
cept the church of St. Nicholas, which is ſaid to 


be the fineſt Lutheran church in Germany. There 


is alſo a celebrated univerſity in this city, in which 


however they have but four colleges, and thoſe 


inferior to many in Oxford ; the reaſon of which 
may be, that in moſt foreign univerſities the ſtu- 
dents lodge in the town, and are not obliged to 
reſide within the walls of a college, as with us. 
In this city, it is obſerved, the High Dutch, or 
German language, is ſpoke with greater purity 
than in any other in Germany. 3. Freiburg, 


which ſtands about twenty miles ſouth-weſt of 


Dreſden, near the river Mulda, being of a cir- 
cular figure, and encompaſſed with good walls, the 
ſtreets broad and handſom, and the market-place 
ſpacious. The publick buildings are the EleCtor's 
palace, ſaid to be a noble ſtructure, and the church 
of St. Peter, where are the monuments of the du- 


cal family; among which that of Maunxter, CHAP. 


Duke and Elector of Saxony, is accounted the 
fineſt in Germany, the buſt being of black marble, 
admirably wrought, with many ſtatues of alabaſter 
and white marble about it. The ſituation of this 
wp is ſo exceeding pleaſant, that it is a prover- 

ial ſaying, Were I Lord of Leipſick, I would 
ſpend my fortune at Freiburg. And the riches 
which are found here more than equal the beauty 
of the town, which ſtands.great part of it on a 


XIII. 
Upper 
Saxony. 
—ͤͤ— 


mine, over vaſt vaults and caverns, which have Mines. 


been ſome ages digging to come at the ſilver ore 
that is found here. At a little diſtance from the 
town there are ſeveral other mines, three of which 
the ingenious Dr. Brown has given us ſome ac- 
count of. One of them, which goes by the name 
of the High Hill, he relates, is more than two hun- 
dred Engliſh fathom, or twelve hundred feet deep, 
which exceeded the depth of any mine he ſaw in 


Hungary. The ſecond is called the Prince of Hea- 


ven, which has at ſome times produced an ore ſo 
rich, that it has afforded ſixty-five pounds weight 
of ſilver in the hundred weight, though it generally 
yields but an ounce and a half, and ſometimes but 

If an ounce of filver in the pound ; but it is a 
conſtant obſervation of the miners, that where the 
veins are richeſt and pureſt they are thinneſt, and 
generally not above. the: breadth of two inches. 
This mine, ſince it was firſt opened, it is reported, 
has yielded above an hundred millions of ſilver ſter- 
ling. However, thus much is certain, that the 
Elector's annual profit from theſe mines amounts 
to at leaſt an hundred and thirty thouſand pounds 
ſterling, clear of all charges. The third mine 
which Dr. Brown viſited here, was called the 
Neck-breaker, about eighty fathoms deep, the ore 
it produced being either copper and ſilver, or ſilver 
and lead, and ſometimes all three ; but they work 
only for ſilver. There is alſo a rich ſulphur ore, 


hard and ſtony, with red ſpots, which is eſteemed 


the beſt, ſome of which yields three pounds of 
ſulphur out of an hundred weight of ore; and ſome 


of this ſulphur ore yields ſilver and copper, but 
in' ſmaller quantities. dels 


Among the ſeveral ways they have of diſcover- The di- 
ing mines, they tell us of a divine rod which di- vine wand 


rects them to the ore. It is nothing more than a 
forked hazel ſtick, the two horns of which the 
miner holds in his hand, while he walks over the 
ground, muttering ſome unintelligible words to 
himſelf, by way of charm ; whereupon the forked 
ſtick turns in his hand, and points to the ground 
where the veins of ſilver lie. This is related b 


two authors of the beſt credit who treat of theſe 
mines, namely Dr. Bx ow and Dr. Nichor- 


SON, who ſeem to have been eye -· witneſſes of the 
experiment; after which perhaps it may be thought 
impertinent to doubt the virtue of this rod. But 
however the miners may aſcribe this to a ſuperna- 
tural ee or impulſe, if the fact be really true, 
I ſhall be apt to impute it to ſome ſuch cauſe as 
occaſions the needle pointing to the load-ſtone, ra- 
ther than toa charm, in which I confeſs I have 
no great faith. But to proceed; theſe deep mines 
are very dangerous to the workmen, who fre- 
quently meet with damps that prove mortal; and 
another inconvenience that attends their labour, 
is the duſt which grates upon and frets their ſkins, 
lungs and ſtomachs, and brings them into irreco- 


verable conſumptions; to ſecure themſelves againſt 


which they frequently wear vizards with glaſs- 
eyes. The mines are cold as far as the air can 


penetrate, but afterwards warm enough. There 
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Saxony. 


Coin. 
Meiſſen. 
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is a mint at Freiburg where rix- dollars are coined, 
and other money, which is moſt commonly ſter- 
ling, and looked upon to be the beſt caſh in Ger- 
many; for the general coin of the Empire is a 
baſe mixed metal. 4. Meiſſen, heretofore the ca- 
pital of Miſnia, ſituate on the river Meiſſen from 
whence it takes its name, has little in it now 
worth a traveller's notice; unleſs a palace of the 
Elector's, venerable on account of its antiquity. 
5. Plawen, the capital of Voigtland, ſituate on 
the river Elſter, ſixty miles ſouth-weſt of Dreſden. 
The other principal towns are Pirn, Mulberg, 
Chemnitz, Frawenſtein,, Koningſtein, Mariem- 
burg. Annaburg, Zuickaw, Sneburg, Werda, Weiſ⸗ 
ſefels, Colditz, Leiſſneick, Lutzen, and Zeitz, 
of which I meet with nothing remarkable. 

3. The third diviſion of hrs ge Saxony is the 
marquiſate of Luſatia, bounded on the north by 
Brandenburg; on the eaſt by Sileſia; on the ſouth 
by Bohemia; and by the duchy of Saxony and 
Miſnia towards the weſt ; extending about ninety 
miles in length from north to ſouth, and ſixty 
from eaſt to weſt, the principal rivers being the 
Spree and the Neiſſe. This country was a pro- 
vince of Bohemia until the year 1620, when being 
engaged in a rebellion againſt the Emperor with 
the reſt of that kingdom, the Elector of Saxony was 
commiſſioned by the Emperor to reduce them to 
his obedience; which having effected, the Empe- 
ror transferred this province to the Elector and his 
ſucceſſors, who ſtill enjoy the ſame, except ſome 
few places which are ſubject to the Elector of 
Brandenburg. 15 

Luſatia is K. of it a ſandy barren ſoil, and the 
remainder of it taken up with bogs and marſhes, 
there being ſcarce corn enough growing in the 

rovince to ſubſiſt the inhabitants. Veniſon and 
Ei however are extremely plentiful, and there is 
no want of wood. The inhabitants are ſuppoſed 


to be of Sclavonian extraction from their language, 


Bautzen. 


Gorlitz. 


Zittau, c. 


which is a mixture of Sclavonian and High-Dutch. 
They are obſerved to have quick natural parts, but 
more addicted to covetouſneſs and a fordid way of 
living than the reſt of Germany. The chief towns 
are, 1. Bautzen, or Budiſſina, fituate on the river 
Spree, thirty miles north-eaſt of Dreſden. This ci- 
ty ſuffered much in the civil warsof the Empire, 
and was afterwards almoſt demoliſhed by the 
Swedes; and is at preſent in no very flouriſhing 
condition. 2. Gorlitz, ſituate in a marſh, upon the 
river Neiſſe, about twenty-five miles to the eaſt- 
ward of Bautzen; in which are ſeveral handſom 
churches, and the private buildings are not deſpica- 
ble. The chief trade of the citizens lies in linen 
cloth, which they make and dye; and in beer brew- 
ed here and vended abroad. The other towns of 
any note in Lufatia, are Zittau, Leiba, Luben, 


Guben, Soraw, Cothus, Comitz, Friedland, Spre- 


Sax-Merſ- 


burg. | 


Sax- 
Naum- 


burg. 


henberg, Konignart, and Zobelitz, of which tra- 
vellers entertain us with nothing remarkable. 
4. The fourth diviſion of Upper Saxony I am 
to deſcribe, is the duchy of Sax-Merſburg, Sax- 
Naumburg, and Sax-Altemburg. 
Sax-Merſburg was a Biſhop's See till the refor- 
mation, when the Elector of Saxony ſeized upon 
the city and territory belonging to it; and now 
applies the revenues of it to the ſupport of one of 
his younger ſons, to whom it gives the title of 
Duke. The town ſtands about eighteen miles 
north- welt of Leipſick ; there is little worth obſer- 
vation in it, except the cathedral. 
Sax-Naumburg alſo is the capital of a biſhoprick, 
which the Elector of Saxony ſeized at the reforma- 
3 I 


73 
tion; and now gives title to a Prince of Saxony CH AF. 
of the Erneſtine line, who is ſtiled Adminiſtrator . XIII. 
of the biſhoprick. The town is ſituate on the Upper 
river Sala, twenty-five miles ſouth-weſt of Leip- Saxony 
ſick; having a territory belonging to it rwenty- 


five miles in length, and fifteen in breadth. 


Sax-Altenburg is bounded by Thuringia on the Sax- Al- 
north; by Voigtland towards the eaſt; and by tnburg: 
Franconia on the ſouth and weſt, The town of 
Altenburg, the capital of the territory, was an 
Imperial city, till FxRDERICk, Marquis of Miſ- 
nia, took it, in the year 1308, and united it to 
that province: it is now ſubje& to the Duke of 
Sax- Gotha. | 

The fifth diviſion of Upper Saxony is the prin- Anhalt 
cipality of Anhalt, and the little county of Barby; and Barby 
bounded by the principality of Halberſtat and 
Magdeburg on the north; by Thuringia on the 
ſouth ; and by Quedlinburg towards the weſt ; ex, 
tending ninety miles from eaſt to weſt; but is 
not of a proportionable breadth, being mighty 
narrow. This territory is ſubject to the Prince of 
Anhalr, one of the moſt ancient families in Ger- 
many; from which ſprung the houſes of Saxon 
and Brandenburg. The chief towns of Anhalt are, 

1. Zerbſt, ſituate on the eaſt ſide of the Elbe, about Zerbſt. 
fifty miles north of Leipfick, where the Prince has 

a palace. 2. Brenburg, ſituate on the river Sala, Brenburg. 
where the Prince has another palace; but travel- 

lers have not thought either of them worth a de- 
ſcription. 3. Deſſau, ſituate in a pleaſant fruit: Deſſau. 
ful country, at the confluence of the. Elbe and the 

Mulda, eight miles to the ſouthward of Zerbſt, | 
where the Prince alſo reſides ſometimes, the forti- 

fications whereof are ſaid to be very ſtrong. 

6. The ſixth diviſion of Upper Saxony is the Thuriogia 
landgravate of Thuringia, or Thucingen, in Latin and Manſ- 
authors Duringia, and the county of Mansfeldt; ßeld- 
bounded by the Hercynian foreſt towards the 
north; by the river Sala on the eaſt; and by the 
woods of Franconia towards the ſouth. The chief 
rivers are the Sala, the Werra, the Unſtruck, the 
Jera, and the Leina. The country yields plenty 
of corn, and ſome wine, more palatable than that 
of Saxony or Brandenburg; and among that va- 
riety of plants and herbs, with which their fields 
abound, thoſe peculiar to this province, are wild 
ſaffron, and woad uſed by the dyers in their beſt 
blues. They have alſo ſome good falt-pits; but 
their mines of ſilver and copper ore, mentioned 
ſome travellers, do not turn to any great account. 

The natives are eſteemed the moſt clowniſh and 
unhoſpitable prope in Germany; naturally ſo ſtu- 

pid and brutiſh, that it is with difficulty they are 
brought acquainted with the common principles 

of humanity, or to underſtand their duty to their 
governors, The Thuringians are ſuppoſed to 

be deſcended from the Goths and Vandals; and 

were anciently governed by their own Kings, till 

they were ſubdued by the Franks in the reign of 
CHARLEMAIN, Who eſtabliſhed Chriſtianity in 

this province: great part of it was made ſubject to 

the Archbiſhop of Mentz, who divided it into ſe- 

veral governments, which afterwards grew up into 

diſtinct counties and baronies. Afterwards Lo- 
DOW1CK, Count of Schomburg, procured the title 

of Count of Thuringia to be conferred on him by 
the Emperor Conrad II. and his poſterity after- 
wards had the title of Landgraves of Thuringia 
given them by ſucceeding Emperors. In this line 
it continued till the death of Hzxman, Landgrave 
of Thuringia and Heſſe, when Thuringia deſcended 


to HENRY 3 of Miſnia, from whom the 
preſent Elector of Saxony claims. 5 
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The chief towns whereof are, 1. Erfurt, or 
I. Erford, or rather Jeraford, from the river where- 

Per on it ſtands, the capital of the province, fituate in 
Saxony, 3 pleaſant fruitful plain, on the banks of the river 


Duke Exx EST. From the apartments there is C HAF. 
a vaſt, proſpect over a five fertile plain. In XIII. 
one of theſe chambers is a collection of valuable: Upper 
rarities, and a noble library, Saxony. 


Ekfurt- 
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Gere, or Jera, ſixty miles to the weſtward of 
Leipſick, in fifty-one degrees north latitude: it is 


a conſiderable city, uſually compared to Cologne, 
for its beauty and dimenſions, and the trade and 


wealth of the inhabitants. Here are ſeveral noble 
churches and abbeys, a magnificent caſtle, and a 
conſiderable univerſity ; a large territory alſo be- 
longs to this city, in which are ſeveral baronies, 
and between three and fourſcore villages, all which 
were ſubject to the Archbiſhop of Mentz till the 


. reformation z when the citizens embracing the 


Weimar. 


Lutheran religion, put themſelves under the pro- 


tection of the Flector of Saxony; which occa- 
ſioned a war between the Archbiſhop of Mentz 
and the Elector; but by a treaty between them, 
it was at length agreed, That ſeventeen villages 
in this territory ſhould be transferred to the Elec- 
tor of Saxony; and the city with the reſt of its 
dependencies ſhould remain ſubject to the Arch- 
bilhop of Mentz, as it is at this day. 2. Wei- 
mar, the capital of a duchy, which gives a title to 


2 Prince of the family of Saxony; a large well- 
built city, ſituate between Erfurt and Jena, and 


Jena. has a great trade in wine. 3. Jena, ſeated in a 


pleaſant valley, on the river Sala, three and twenty 


employment of the natives is the cultivating and 


miles tothe eaſtward of Erfurt; remarkable chiefly 


for its univerſity, which has bred ſeveral learned 
Gotha. 


men, particularly the famous J. Lies1us. 4. Go- 
tha, the capital of a duchy, which gives a title 
to another branch of the houſe of Saxony; where 
the Duke has a caſtle and palace. The principal 


preparing woad for the dyers, of which there are 


great quantities in the territory belonging to this 


Sa x- 
Gotha 
Duke. 


city. This herb is ſaid to be an excellent balſa: 
mick for curing wounds; and the roots enrich 
and improve the lands where they are planted. 
"" Frepertrok III. the preſent. Duke of Sax- 
Gotha, was born in the year 1696. He mar- 
ied in 1729, a daughter of Sax Meinungen. 
The Duke's father was, 151 40 10 
- FREDERICK II. knight of the order of the ele · 
phant, born in 1676, and died in 1732. He mar- 
ried in 1696. MacDALENE-AUGUST A, daughter 
to CyarLes- WILLIAM. Prince of Anhalt Zer- 
be This Princeſs has borne ſixteen children 
oſe of them that are alive are. 


9 


1. The preſent Duke. 95 
2. WirLIau, colonel of a regiment of foot 
in the ſervice of the Elector of Saxony, born 


in 1701. 


3. Jonx-Aucusrus, a major: general in the 


Imperial army, born in 1704. 


p * 


4 CuRtsTIAN-WILLIAM, captain in the Empe- 
r bf Dot ot lads: 
15 5 Louis-ERN EST, . captain in the Emperor's 
ICE. ' | Sth dae n ani 
6. Mavzics, born in 17117. 
7. FREDERICK, born the 4th of July 1713. 
© 8. Aucusr A, Princeſs of Wales, born the 17th 


'of November 1721. 


9. Jonx-Apol n, born in 1721. 


- © 


Gotha, the capital city of the duchy, ſtands 


on the Leina, in a fine corn gountry, about 
wo days journey ſouth from Hanover. The 

wn is large; its chief trade is in woad. 
The Duke's caſtle, or palace, ſtands on a. hill 
by itſelf; it was demoliſhed by the Emperor 
Maximilian II. in 1567, but ſince rebuilt by 

| | KI Yi EGG 19 OBERLIN 
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The country of Altenburg, 
Duke of Sax-Gotha is alſo Sovereign, is very 
fruitful. . The peaſants here are ſaid to be the 
richeſt in all Germany, ſo that of may almoſt 
vie for ſubſtance with thoſe o Hollan, who 
are the richeſt in the world; and, like the Dutch 
too, they do not care to ſpoil the breed, and 
ſcorn to match their daughters to any but the 
ſons of wealthy farmers. 7 
At Altenburg, the capital of the country, 
the Duke bas à handſom palace, where the 
Dutcheſs dowager, with the Princeſſes her 
daughters, retired on the death of the late 
c 
As of all the Saxon princes. of the Erneſtine 
branch, the Duke of Sax-Gotha is the moſt 
powerful, ſo of all the courts of Saxony, next 
to that of Dreſden, his is the moſt; numerous 
and moſt magnificent, according to the author 
of. the preſent ſtate of Germany. The Duke 
has all the officers of ſtate, . that are common 
to ſovereign princes. By the wiſe management 
and ,ceconomy. of the publick finances, his ſub- 
jects are the leaſt burdened. with taxes of any 
ſtate. in Germany; yet the revenues of the late 
Duke were computed at a. million of crowus, 
or two hundred thouſand pounds a year, with 
which he kept on foot between two and three 
thouſand regular troops. His guards were well 
clothed, his liveries rich, his tables ſerved with 
more elegance than profuſion. Moreover, the 
dominions both of Weimar and Eyſenach are 
ready to fall very ſoon into his family; by rea- 
ſon, that the Duke of Sax-Eyſenach who is be- 
come next heir to the dominions of the Duke of 
Weimar, upon the death of his ſon, the young 
rince, in 1732, has no children, and the 
ke of Weimar himſelf is not like to have an 
more iſſue to ſucceed him, he having abſolutel 
refuſed the repetition of matrimony, to whic 
he hath been often ſolicited by his ſubjects. This 
double ſucceſſion, when it falls, will rank the 
Duke of Sax-Gotha among the moſt conſiderable 
princes of the empire. 13997 cow Has 
_ The other towns of any note in Thuringia, are 
Mulhauſen, a ſmall Imperial city; Orlamund or 


Erlamund, Tonnenburg, Eiſenach the capital of Fiſenach, 


a duchy, which gives a title to another Prince of &c. 
the houſe of Saxony, and hath a conſiderable trade 
in iron. Marchful, the uſual reſidence of the Dukes 
of Saxe-Gotha. Sunderhauſen, the capital of 
territory, of Schwartzburg, forty miles long, 
five and twenty broad. Northauſen, the capital 
of the territory of Hohenſtein, about twenty-five 
miles in length, and ten in breadth. Stolburg, 
the capital of a territory of the ſame name, twenty 


niles long, and ten broad; the Counts whereof 


are ſovereign Princes. Ka 


The laſt territory I ſhall mention here, is the 


county of Mansfield, by ſome called one of the Rlansfeld 
Hercynian counties, (the other three being Stol- county. 


burg, Hohenſtein and Regenſtein) ſo denominated 
from their lying upon the Hercynian foreſt, Mans- 
field is bounded by the principality of Anhalt on 
the north; by the river Sala, which divides it 
from Merſburg, on the eaſt; by Thuringia on the 
ſouth ; and by the territories of Schwartzburg and 
Stolburgh on the welt : and about thirty miles 
in-length, and fifteen in breadth. This country 

| 1 


of which the 


the Sunder- 
and hauſen. 
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CHAP. is rich in minerals, among which there is a black 

III. glittering kind of ſlate, which being melted down, 
Upper yields both copper and ſilver, of which a Ger- 
SAXONY: man writer gives the following account: The 


« Counts of Mansfield, ſays he, have in their 
& territories ſeveral mines of Scheifferſtein, the 
« Jike whereof the whole world cannot pretend to; 
« for out of this ſtone the inhabitants melt a cop- 
« per, each hundred weight whereof contains be- 
tween ten and twelve ounces of pure ſilver: and 
whatever part of the country you dig for this 
mineral, you are ſure to ſucceed ; I myſelf have 
been an eye-witneſs of an extravagant curioſity 
of nature in the compoſure of this ſtone : there 
is in the neighbourhood of Eiſleben a lake ſe- 
veral miles in length and breadth, abounding 
with ſeveral kinds of fiſh and other animals, 
as frogs, water-rats, &c. all which are livelily 
repreſented in many of theſe Scheiffer-ſtones, 


by fair copper ſtrokes through the very body of 
the ſlate.” 


The Counts of Mansfield are Princes of the 
Empire, of a very ancient family ; but ar preſent 
brariched out into four or five diſtin houſes, which 
renders them leſs conſiderable than they have been. 
They pay ſome homage or acknowledgment to 
the Elector of Saxony, but have no great depen- 
dance on him. The chief towns of the county of 


Eyſeben. Mansfield are, 1. Eyſleben, ſo named from the 


iron ore dug there, called by the natives Eyſen. 
The famous MARTIN LuTHER was born in this 
city in the year 1483, and died in the ſame place 
anno 1564. Over the door of the houſe where 
he was born, the citizens ſer up his ſtatue in ſtone, 
with this inſcription, viz. | 


Hoſtis eram papæ, ſociorum peſtis & hujus 
Vox mea cum ſcriptis nil nifi Chriſtus erit. 


But the Imperialiſts in the civil wars of Germany 
which followed, demoliſhed the image and de- 
faced the inſcription. The town is but ſmall, and 
ſtands about fifteen miles north-weſt of Hall: the 
rincipal trade whereof is in iron-work. 2. Manſ- 
eld, which gives name to the county, and a 
title to it's Count; ſtands above five miles north- 
weſt of Eyſleben; an old ruinous town, remarka- 
ble for nothing but a caſtle, which ſtands near it 
on the top of a hill. The other towns of any note 
in this country are Wipra, Aruſtein and Quer- 
furt, of which travellers afford us no deſcription. 
And thus I have gone through all that part of 
the Upper Saxony that is ſubject to, or any way 
dependant on the Elector of Saxony. I proceed 
now to give ſome account of the preſent Elector, 
the King of Poland, and his family, and of his 
forces, revenues, and intereſts. 
The preſent Elector FxeptrICk AuvGusTvs 


ly of the was the younger ſon of Joun GORE III. born 
eſent May the twelfth, 1670. In 1693, he married 


CnrIisTinA EBERHARDINA, the daughter of 
CrnrisTIAn ErntsT, Margrave of Branden- 
burg Bareith, and ſucceeded his brother Joan 
Gxorce IV. the late Elector, anno 1694, and 
was elected King of Poland in the year 1697. He 
has iſſue by the Electreſs a ſon named Fxeperick 
AvcvsTvus, born October the 17th, 1696, mar- 
ried to the Archdutcheſs Mary, daughter of the 
late Emperor Jos zy R, in the year 1719. I ſhall 
not here give a liſt of all the Princes of the houſe of 
Saxony, but leave that for the appendix, where 


the pedigree of the other German Princes will be 


inſerted ; only obſerve that the preſent electoral 
VOL. II. Nuns, LVI. | 
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family derive their pedigree from Wir rixntp, CH AP. 


the laſt King of the Saxons, who being conquered 
by CHARLES the Great, about the year 78, 
was afterwards reſtored to his dominions by the 
ſame Emperor; and held them of him under the 
title of Duke. The Princes of this houſe were 
great encouragers of the reformation; on which 
account the Elector JohN FREDERICK was a 
conſiderable ſufferer, being taken priſoner, and 
condemned to death by the Emperor ChARLEBS V. 
but pardoned afterwards as to his life, on the in- 
terceſſion of ſome powerful friends, upon condi- 
tion he ſhould reſign the electoral dignity and all 
his dominions to the Emperor: which when he 
had done, the Emperor reſtored him the caſtle of 
Gotha, and the town of Weimar, with the ter- 
ritories thereto belonging, which his poſterity 
ſtill enjoy. But the Emperor, with the gene- 
ral conſent of the Electors, inveſted Mau Rick, 
couſin- german to the deprived Duke, in the elec- 
toral dignity, and all the lands, honours, and eſ- 
tates, which formerly belonged to the late Duke, 
the ſigniories of Gotha and Weimar excepted; 
and the poſterity of Prince Mavzice have en- 
joyed the electoral dignity and it's dependencies 
ever ſince, the preſent Elector claiming under him. 


Upper 


Saxony. 


The revenue of this Prince is ſuppoſed to ex- Revenues 
ceed that of any of the German powers, except and fotces. 


the Emperor; and to amount to at leaſt five hun- 
dred thouſand pounds per ann. For he has a tenth 
of all the corn, fruit, wine, and other produce 
of the earth in his dominions; beſides a general 
exciſe upon beer, and almoſt all other kinds of 
proviſion. There is alſo a particular tax laid on 
his ſubjects for the maintenance of a war againſt 
the Turk, at leaſt it was levied at firſt with that 
deſign, but is now continued in time of peace, 
upon pretence of the neceſſity of being always in 
a poſture to oppoſe the enemy. A precedent that 
the miniſtry in other countries frequently copy af- 
ter: and indeed, it ſeems to be à ſtanding rule a- 
mong thoſe gentlemen, that whatever tax you can 
once wheedle or frighten the people into, is never 
to be laid down or diminiſhed, notwithſtanding 
the occaſion of the firſt levying it hath been 
long ſince removed. But to proceed, there is al- 
ſo a vaſt eſtate in demeſa lands, which belong to 
the Elector; and particularly church and abbey 
lands, which theſe Princes ſeed at the reforma- 
tion ; and over and above all this, there is a con- 
fiderable revenue ariſes from the ſilver mines in 
this country, which, together with the other ar- 
ticles, cannot amount to ſo little as half a mil-. 
lion of money annually. The Elector of Saxony, 
like other German Princes, always keeps up a 
good body of troops both in peace and war; and 
particularly the preſent Elector, who had never 
obtained the crown of Poland, or preſerved himſelf 
on that throne, but by the influence of his Saxon 
forces. Before he had this occaſion for them, 
he let out his troops to the allies, or other 
Princes for hire, as his neighbours conſtantly do, 


whenever they have an opportunity. And theſe 


Princes ſeem to have two very ſubſtantial reaſons 
for keeping up a ſtanding army at all times; the 
one to ſupport the arbitrary dominion they exer- 


ciſe over their ſubjects, and the other to increaſe 


their revenues; for the Prince has always a profit 
out of the mercenaries he furniſhes any power 
with, over and above the pay they receive for 
their neceſſary ſubſiſtence. be 

The preſent Prince entered into the confederacy 


Abſtract 
of the ac- 


tions of 


the preſent 


againſt France, and commanded a body of troops EleQur. 


10 O0 upon 


Upper 
Saxony. 
* 
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electorate, in the year 1694. He had then the 

tation of a gallant man, and was actually 
ftronger in his hands than any foldier in the ar- 
my, being able to twiſt a horſe-ſhoe in two with 
his fingers. He was called from the Rhine in the 
year 1696 ; and made General of the Emperor's 
forces in Hungary, where he gained abundance of 
honour by a victory he obtained over the in- 
fidels near Temeſwaer. About the ſame time 
he thought fit to quit the Lutheran doctrine, and 
reconcile himſelf to the church of Rome, in or- 
der to qualify himſelf to be elected King of Po- 
land, in which he ſucceeded through the intereſt 
of the powers in alliance againſt France, and the 
influence of the Saxon forces he carried with him 
into Poland on this occaſion; and as he obtained 
his election by ſurprize and force, he was ſenſible 
he could not maintain himſelf on the throne of 
Poland, but by the continuance of the Saxon 
troops in that kingdom, which was however con- 
trary to the conſtitution of Poland, and to the 
Pata Comventa he had ſworn to on his acceſſion; 
and the only expedient he could think of in this 


caſe to avoid ſending back the Saxons, was to 


make an offer to the republick of employing them 
in the recovery of thoſe provinces which had been 
taken from the republick by the Swedes a centu- 
ry before, and yielded to Sweden by former trea- 
ties, which the Poles did not ſeem very averſe 
to, eſpecially ſince they were not to be at the ex- 
_ of reducing them to their obedience. For 
et a Prince or State yield up a part of their ter- 
ritories to an enemy by the moſt ſolemn treaties, 
they ever pretend there was a force put upon them 
in the matter, and whenever they have an 
portunity, ſeldom fail to renew their pretenſions 
to the diſmembered country, let the diſtance of 
time they parted with it be ever ſo great. But 
to proceed: the King of Poland, before he be- 
gan this war, thought it prudent to enter into an 
alliance with Ruſſia and Denmark, who had both 
of them the ſame antiquated pretenſions to ſome 
of the provinces in the poſſeſſion of the Swede z 
and when he had thus ſecured himſelf, as he ap- 
13 from all poſſibility of a difaſter, fe 
H upon the Swediſh dominions in Livonia, with- 
out declaring war, or gtving the leaft intimation 
of his hoſtile intentions, which was looked upon 
to be the more barbarous and diſhonourable, be- 
cauſe the King of Sweden was then a minor. I 
have already given an account of the $ of 
this war in the modern hiſtory of Poland, I ſhall 
therefore only remember here, that the King of 
Sweden, though he was but ſeventeen years of age, 
aflembled his forces, and landing in Livonia, de- 
feated both the Muſcovites and Saxons, and ne- 
ver left the purſuit of his enemies till he had 
ravaged the electorate of Saxony itſelf, obliged 
King AvcGusTvs to renounce the crown of Po- 
land, and to acknowledge and congratulate ST A- 
NISLAUS, whom he had ſet up in his room, as 
fovereign of that kingdom. But the King of Swe- 
den being afterwards defeated at Pultowa by the 


' Ruſſians, King Avevsrvs took the opportunity 


of re-aſcending the throne of Poland again, in 
the year 1709, where he has maintained himſelf 
to this time, but in perpetual contentions with 
his ſubjects, who always inſiſted on the Saxon 


troops evacuating Poland, and at ſome times actu- 


ally fell upon them in their quarters, and cut 


them in pieces; which occaſioned an inteftine war 


in that kingdom for many years, the Saxons ſur- 


prizing the Poles, and the Poles the Saxons, as CH AP. 


they had an opportunity. And that which alarmed 
the Poles 2 os a propoſal of his preſent 
Majeſty to make the crown hereditary, and ſettle 
it on his family; to which purpoſe the electoral 
Prince, his eldeſt ſon, after the pattern his father 
had ſet him, renounced the Proteſtant religion, 
and became a Papiſt ; but the Poles notwithſtand- 
ing ſeem determined that he ſhall not ſucceed the 

reſent King. I muſt not forget here to do that 
juſtice to the Electreſs of Saxony, conſort to the 
preſent King of Poland, as to acknowledge, that 
though the King her huſband, and the electoral 
Prince her ſon, both apoſtatized from their reli- 
gion in expeRation of a crown, ſhe has always 
continued firm to her principles, chooſing to re- 
main Electreſs of Saxony, rather than alter her 
religion to obtain the title of Queen of Poland, 
and the honours which attend it z for the Poles it 
ſeems will not ſuffer any Princeſs to be crowned 
Queen, who is not of the communion of the church 
of Rome. And this brings me to mention the 
religion profeſſed in this electorate, which is in ge- 
neral the Lutheran, except in thoſe cities and ter- 
ritorĩes which are ſubject to the Archbiſhop of 
Mentz, and other popiſh Princes. It is true, the 
preſent Elector the King of Poland, and the elec- 
toral Prince, with ſome other Princes of the elec- 
toral family, have of late years been reconciled to 
the church of Rome; but they have not yet uſed 
any other means than their own example and 
perſuaſion to bring over the le to that 
church. Lutheraniſm is ſtill the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion of the country, and when the Duke of Sax 
Zeits, who had been ſeduced to turn Papiſt, re- 
turned to the boſom of the Lutheran church four 
or five years fince, I find they ſung Te Deum for 
it, as f rent were under no apprehenſions of the 
frowns of the court on that occaſion ; and per- 


haps the danger they may 8 to their reli 


XIII. 
Upper 
Saxony. 


- 
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gion from the apoſtacy of their Princes, may put 


them more upon their guard, and induce them to 
hold their opinions the faſter : for I make no 
doubt but many of the ſubjects of England, who 
were very zealous for their religion in the reign 
of the late King Jamzs, having ſince met with 


no oppoſition on that head, have become very 


indifferent to it, and. ſcarce think any religion 
worth the contending for; whereas, had the 
danger continued, their zeal would probably have 
continued too. 11 | 


The Elector of Saxony and the EleQor of Ba- The Elec- 


varia are Vicars of the Empire, and have the ad- 
miniftration. of the government during an Inter- 
regnum, (but I think this point is ſcarce ſettled 
between the EleQor Palatine, and the Elector of 
Bavaria.) The EleQor of Saxony is alſo Great 
Marſhal of the Empire, and by virtue of that 


tor of 
Saxony's 
titles. 


office to have the guard of the city where the 


Diet aſſembles. The titles he aſſumes are Duke of 
Saxony, f mens Cleve, Berg, Engers and Weft> 
1 Arch-Mafter and Elector of the Empire; 
Landgrave of Thuringia; Margrave of Miſnia, 
and of the Upper and Lower Luſatia; Count and 
Prince of Henneberg; Count of La Marck, Ra- 
venſburg and Barby; and Lord of Ravenſtein. 


The arms of the Elector of Saxony, are, A- The arms 
Argent and Gules, for of Saxony. 


zure, a lion crowned faced 
Thuringia. Faced Or and Sable with Vert no 
the whole for Saxony. Or, a lion Sable, 

Miſnia. Coupee Sable on Argent two {words 
Gules, for the dignity of Elector and Arch - Mar- 


ſhal of the Empire. Argent, a beeve Gules, and 


a wall 
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CHAP. a wall Or, for Luſatia. The helmets are Or, 

XIII. ſurmounted with two blue wings, for Luſatia. Or, 

Upper ſurmounted with two horns Argent, for Thurin- 

Saxony. gia. Or, two crowns Azure and Argent, for 

| Saxony. Or, ſurmounted with a demi-man A- 
zure and Argent, for Miſnia. 


BRANDENBURG. 


CH AP. XIV. 


Treats of the north part of the circle of Upper Saxony, 
viz. the marquiſate of Brandenburg, the duke- 

dom of Magdeburg, the principality of Halberſtat, 
the duchy of Pomerania, and the iſland of Rugen. 


T ſouthern part of the circle of Upper 
| Saxony, ſubject to the Elector, the 
preſent King of Poland, has been al- 
ready deſcribed ; I come now to the more northern 
countries comprehended in this circle, which are, 
the marquiſate of Brandenburg, Magdeburg, Hal- 
berſtat, and the dukedom of Pomerania, moſt of 
them ſubject to the King of Pruſſia, as Elector of 
Brandenburg. 
North This part of the circle of Upper Saxony is 
part of bounded by the Baltick ſea towards the north, 
the circle by the kingdom of Poland on the eaſt, by Sileſia 
| ofa and the other part of the circle of Upper Saxony 
eng. towards the ſouth, and by the circle of Lower 
Saxony towards the weſt. 


CHAP 

XIV. 
Branden- 
burg. 


Branden- And firſt of Brandenburg, ſtiled the Margravate, 

burg mar- or Marquiſate, by way of eminence, as having 

quiſate, been the utmoſt bounds or marches of the Ger- 

— man Empire towards the north; the Margraff, 

or as we call him, Marquis, being properly Ju- 

dex, or Comes Limitaneus, Lieutenant of the 
marches, as this officer was ſtiled anciently in Eng- 

land, and veſted with the civil, as well as the mi- 

litary power 1n his province. | 

Situation Brandenburg is bounded by Pomerania and 

and ex» Mecklenburg on the north, by Poland towards 

tent. the eaſt, by the other part of Upper Saxony on 

the fouth, and by Brunſwick and Lunenburg to- 

wards the weſt ; extending two hundred miles in 

length from eaſt to weſt, but of very unequal 
breadth, in ſome places near an hundred, and in 

Rivers. Others not fifty miles broad. The chief rivers 


which water this country are the Elbe, the Oder, 
the Havel, the Spree and the Wart; beſides ſeve- 
ral large lakes, of which the Ukerſee is one of 
the chief. They have a communication alſo with 
the Baltick fea by the river Oder ; and there is a 
canal cut from the Oder to the Elbe, by which 
they convey their merchandize and produce of the 
country to. the German ocean, and thereby avoid 
| the duties demanded in the Sound of ſuch ſhips as 

The air. go through the Baltick. The air of this country 
; is cold, and their winters long, continuing ſeven 


Soil. or eight months. The ſoil is ſandy and barren, 
and over-run with woods and foreſts : they have 
Corn, however corn enough for their uſe for the moſt 
part, and when they want are ſupplied on eafy 
terms from Poland, which lies contiguous to 
them. They have large flocks of ſheep, and ſtore 
of deer and other veniſon in their foreſts, but 
Cattle. do not abound in black cattle. The wine they 
Wine. make is ſour, as it is in all countries which he 
Salt, ſo far north, and bad even to a proverb. Sal 


here is none, but what is imported by their ri- 
vers, the Elbe, the Havel or Spree. Here are 
Mines. ſcarce any ſilver mines as in other provinces of 


3 


79 
Germany, which may be one reaſon their coin is CHAP. 
of a much baſer metal than their neighbours ; and . XIV. 
their mines of copper and iron yield but a very _ 
ſmall quantity of either. The natives are a mix- >. 2 
ture of ſeveral German nations, as is evident from Natives, 
the ſeveral dialects ſpoken by them. They are their con- 
nerally a poor miſerable people, inſomuch that dition. 
r. Nicholson obſerves, that to lie on a bed 
of clean ſtraw is a mark of diſtinction, and the 
lot only of a man of ſome faſhion. 
At the reformation the Brandenburghers and Religion: 
their Prince embraced the doctrines of LuTat, 
in which they were unanimous, till GROROE 
WiLLIiaM their Elector, about the year 1614, 
married a ſiſter of FRRDFERICK EleQor Palatine, 
the head of the Calviniſt party, who brought him 
over to that ſect, and prevailed upon him to pub- 
liſh an edict for ſuppreſſing the Lutheran doctrine, 
and eſtabliſhing Calviniſm throughout his domi- 
nions, in the year 1615 ; whereupon his ſubjects 
unanimouſly rebelled againſt their Elector, and had 
infallibly depoſed him, if he had not ſuddenly re- 
voked his edi, and eſtabliſhed Lutheraniſm a- 
gain by another act of ſtate, declaring he would 


_ confine the Calviniſt worſhip to his own private | 


chapel. Succeeding Electors however have found 
means to advance the Calviniſt intereſt, which 
now bears a great ſway in Pruſſia and ſome other 
territories belonging to the Elector of Branden- 
burg: in the univerſities of Koningſberg and 
Francfort upon Oder particularly, the principles 
of Carvin only are encouraged; but yet the 
greateſt part of the people of Brandenburg till 
remain Lutherans. | 
The marquiſate of Brandenburg is uſually divid- Subdivi- 
ed into three parts, viz. 1. The Alt Marck, or fon — 
Old Marck. 2. The New Marck. And 3. the bungen. 
Middle Marck. | < 

The Alt Marck is bounded on the north by AltMarck 
Mecklenburg, 1 Middle Marck on the eaſt, by | 
the dukedom of Magdeburg on the ſouth, and 
by Sax-Lawenburg and Lunenburg towards the 
welt : the chief towns whereof are, 1. Stenda 
2. Solt-wedel. 3. Gardeleben. 4. Angermund] 
or Tangermund. 5. Ofterburg. Here are alſo 
the towns of Sechuſen, Werben, Havelburg, and 
Perkburg, but of leſs note. | 

1. Stendal, the capital of Alt Marck, is ſitu- Stendal. 
ate in a pleaſant plain, on the river Ucht, about 


five miles from the river Elbe, and as many from 


Angermund; formerly one of the Hans towns, and 

is ſtill a place of ſome trade in corn and linen cloth. 

2. Soltwedel, or Soltquel, a great town on the Soltwedel. 
banks of the river Jetze, in the midway between 
Lunenburg and Stendal, the trade whereof conſiſts 

chiefly in beer, which they export to Lunenburg, 

and other provinces of Brandenburg. 3. Garde- Gardele- 
leben, ſaid to have obtained it's name from the ben. 
many pleaſant gardens about it. The beer brewed 

here is in great reputation in the reſt of Germany 

as well as their hops, which are bought up by the 

Danes and other foreigners. 4. Angermund, fi- Anger- 
tuate at the confluence of the Anger and the Elbe, muud. 
eight miles to the ſouthward of Stendal; arid 

has a great advantage by the navigation of the 


Elbe, upon which they tranſport their corn and 


other merchandize as far as 
thence to. foreign countries. 

2. New Marck, which lies between the river New 
Warta and Pomerania, ſeparated fromMiddle Marck Marci. 
by the Oder: containing about an hundred miles 


imburg, and from 


in circumference; and belonged anciently to the 
Knights of the Teutonick Order. 


It is che moſt 
fruitful 
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burg city. 


Berlin ci- 
ty. 


library, the gardens, water-works, and ſtables are 
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fruitful part of the marquiſate, having plenty of 
corn and paſture, and in ſome places vines, which 
yield indifferent wine. The only conſiderable 
town in. this territory is Kuſtrin, ſituate on the 
river Oder, near the mouth of the Warta, fifty 
miles eaſt of Berlin: a place of ſuch ſtrength, that 
Gus r Avus ADpoLHPus having ſat down before 
it, was forced to raiſe the ſiege. It is a neat well- 
built town, and has a ſpacious market- place. 
Towns of leſs note in this territory are Falken- 
burg, Dreyſen, Lanſperg, Sunneberg and Stern- 
berg. 

3. Middle Marck, ſituate in the very heart of 
Brandenburg, extending in length about an hun- 
dred miles between the rivers Elbe and Oder; the 
chief towns whereof are, 1. Brandenburg. 2. Ber- 
lin. And 3. Francfort upon Oder. 1. Branden- 
burg, ſituate in the midit of a moraſs, on the ri- 
ver Hamel, which divides it into two parts, twen- 
ty-ſix miles weſt of Berlin, gives it's name to the 
whole marquiſate, and was once the metropolis of 
it. In the great church are ſeverah monuments of 
their Princes and Biſhops : but the inhabitants are 
in ſo wretched a condition at preſent, that was it 
not for a neighbouring lake which affords them 
plenty of fiſh, they would find it difficult to ſub- 
fiſt. 2. Berlin, pleaſantly ſituated in a fruitful 
country on the river Spree; having vineyards on 
one ſide, meadows on another, and a foreſt on 
the third, ſtocked with all manner of game; and 
lies in the latitude of fifty-rwo degrees thirty 
minutes, fourteen degrees to the eaſtward of Lon- 
don, and forty-five miles to the weſtward of Franc- 
fort upon Oder. It is the capital of the marqui- 
ſate, and the uſual reſidence of the Elector, now 
King of Pruſſia, divided into two parts by the river 


Spree, the larger towards the north is properly 


Berlin, the other ſouth of the river is called Coln, 
where ſtands the Elector's palace, a magnificent 
ſtructure built of free-ſtone : in which the armo- 
ry, the chamber of curioſities, the paintings, the 


much admired by travellers. The town is allo 
generally well built, the ſtreets wide, and the 
{quares and publick places ſpacious, the whole en- 
compaſſed with a wall, and regular fortifications 
after the modern way; and the canals cut from 
this city to the river Oder and Elbe, the one fall- 
ing into the Baltick, and the other into the Ger- 
man Ocean, render it one of the beſt trading 
towns in Germany. The people of this place we 
have lately imitated in the faſhion of our cha- 
riots, from hence called Berlins, after the name of 
the city. 3. Francfort upon Oder, uſually ſo call- 
ed to diſtinguiſh it from Francfort on the Maine, 
upwards of wy miles to the eaſtward of Berlin, 
formerly one of the Hans-Towns, and an Impe- 
rial city, but now ſubject to the Marquiſſes of 
Brandenburg, who have erected a univerſity here 


for the propagation of Calviniſm. The town is 


divided into two parts by the river Oder, and 
joined together by a wooden bridge. The ſtreets 
are wide, and the houſes well built: they have a 
tolerable good trade, eſpecially at their annual 
fairs ; but the town isnot in that flouriſhing condi- 
tion it has been. The other great towns in this 
marquiſate, are Spandaw, Oranienburg, Rotenaw, 
Lebus, Havelburg, Newſtat, Wiſtock, Dalmin, 


- Rupin, Premiſlaw, Potſdam, Straſburg and Tem- 


Magde- 
burg. 


plin; but of theſe I find nothing remarkable, un- 
Ft that the King of Pruſſia has a palace at Potſ- 
dam, where he ſometimes refides. 


The Duchy of Magdeburg is bounded by Meck- 


2 


lenburg and Brandenburg on the north ; by the 
other part of Brandenburg and Upper Saxony to- 
wards the eaſt ; by the principality of Anhalt and 


| Halberſtat on the ſouth; and by Brunſwick to- 


wards the weſt; extending ſixty miles in length 
from eaſt to weſt, and is about thirty miles broad 
from north to ſouth ; the river Elbe running croſs 
this territory, that part of it which, lies to the 
eaſtward of the river conſiſts chiefly of foreſts, 
and has very little corn- ground; but to the welt- 
ward of the river they have plenty of grain, and 
as great a ſcarcity of we, The chief city of 
this territory is Magdeburg, anciently called Par- 
thenopolis, ſituate on the banks of the Elbe, in fif- 
ty-two degrees odd minutes, ſeventy miles to the 
weltward of Berlin. It was not very conſiderable 
till EpiTHa daughter of EpmunD an Engliſh 
Saxon King, and conſort to the Emperor Or Ho 
the Great, enlarged and beautified it : ſhe alſo 
prevailed with the Pope to make itan Archbiſhop- 
rick, and independent of any eccleſiaſtical jurif- 
diction but the See of Rome, whereupon the 
Archbiſhop was tiled Primate of all Germany; and 
in the cathedral church there ſtill remains the 
buſt of the Empreſs Epir ha, with the repre- 
ſentation of eighteen caſks of gold by her, which 
the founding the cathedral and -embelliſhing the 
city coſt her, as tradition gives us ro underſtand. 
The ancient city was of a very large circumfe- 
rence ; but it is now ſcarce half built, having 
been deſtroyed by Count Tilly, the Imperial Ge- 
neral, after a brave defence, in the year 1631 ; 
of forty thouſand inhabitants, which this town 
then contained, Tilly cauſed them every one to 
be maſlacred, it is ſaid, except four hundred, on 
account of their adhering to the Lutheran doc- 
trine; nor did he leave a church or houſe ſtand- 
ing, except the cathedral, and ſome few fiſher- 
men's cottages; but the Lutherans have ſince 
erected ſome very handſom churches, and the Je- 
ſuits have a very fine one. The cathedral is a mag- 
nificent ſtructure, and had in the Popiſh times 
thirty-two, Dr. NIicRolsomx ſays forty nine, no- 
ble altars: the high altar ſtill remains, which is a 


CHAP. 


Branden- 
burg. 


City of 
Magde- 


burg. 


table of jaſper ſtone, eighteen foot long, about 


eight in breadth, and two in thickneſs, valued at 
two tuns of gold: here are alſo ſtatues repreſent- 
ing the five wiſe virgins, with ſmiling countenan- 
ces, and the five fooliſh equally diſconſolate. They 


ſnew alſo ſeveral reliques, which in the days of 


Popery were in great veneration, but not much 
regarded by the preſent inhabitants; namely, a 
large ſtone ſaid to be a piece of one of the water- 
pots in which our Saviour turned the water into 
wine; an old wooden ſlipper of the Virgin Ma- 
Rs; a piece of wood on which the cock ſtood 


that crowed on PET ER's denying our Saviour; 


the baſon PILATE waſhed his hands in, &c. | 
This city embracing LuTazr's doctrine a- 


bout the year 1566, Joacuim FREDERICK, b 


ſon of the then Elector of Brandenburg, was e- 
lected adminiſtrator of the revenues of the Arch- 
biſhoprick: and by the treaty of Weſtphalia it 
was ſtipulated that the Archbiſhoprick of Magde- 
burg ſhould be for ever annexed to the Electorate 
of Brandenburg, and converted into a duchy ; ac- 
cordingly one of the titles of the preſent Elector 
the King of Pruſſia is Duke of Magdeburg, of 
which city and territory he is abſolute ſovereign : 
the revenue of which 1s computed to amount to 
an hundred thouſand pounds per annum. In this 
place LurHER had his education, and they ſtill 
ſhew the remains of his chamber among the ruins 


of 


Magde- 
urg arch- 
biſhoprick 
converted 
into a 
duchy. 


Luthere- 
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here. 
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CHAP. of the cloyſter of the Auſtin friars, with his bed- 
XIV. ſtead and table, and over the door are certain 
Branden- verſes in High: Dutch, which a modern writer 
ES has put into Engliſh rhime as follows: 

LuTHeR lodged within this little room 

M hen firſt he did into the cloyſter come, 
In memory uber eof we ſtill do keep | 

The bedſiead upon which he us'd to flee. 
Tourna= Another thing the city of Magdeburg was once 
ments firſt famous for, was the tilts and tournaments firſt in- 
eſtabliſhed ſtituted here by the Emperor Henry ſurnamed the 
e FowLE R, about the year 638, to which none but 
the ancient nobility were to be admitted, or any 
uſurper, oppreſſor of widows or orphans, here- 
ticks, murderers, cowards, baſtards, or any who 
had given a real affront to a lady, and not above 
one of a family at a time: every Prince who en- 
tred the liſts was to be attended by four ſquires ; 
a Count or Baron by three, a Knight by two, 
and a Gentleman, by one. Every one at his en- 
tring the liſts appeared at the Preſident's apart- 
ment, where his name and quality being regiſtred 
in the preſence of three Heralds, the Champion 
delivered in his helmet and ſword, and after con- 
feſſion entered the barrier attended by his Eſquires, 
where having engaged his antagoniſt at all man- 
ner of weapons, the judges gave ſentence, and the 
conqueror received the prize from the hand of 
ſome fair lady, or from the Prince who gave it. 
But after theſe exerciſes had continued ſome ages; 
they were aboliſhed on account of the deſtructive 
conſequences ;, for ſuch. an emulation was raiſed 
between the eie of ſome provinces, that at 
one tournament in the year 1473, there were | {e- 
venteen gentlemen of Franconia killed on: the 
ſpot, and nine of Heſſe. a. Borch, the moſt con- 
faderable place in the duchy next to Magdeburg ; 
beſides which there are twenty-ſeven other towns 
in this territory, but none of them particularly 
Wie e bete il bounded by 
The principality of is boun y 

— the — of Bradkwick and Magdeburg towards 
ty. the north; by the duchy of Saxony on the eaſt; 
by the principality of Anhalt on the ſouth; and 

by the biſhoprick of Hildeſheim towards the 

weſt: extending about thirty-ſix miles in length 

from eaſt to weſt, and twenty-five in breadth 
Halberſtat from north to ſouth : the chief town, which gives 
city. name to the principality, is Halberſtat, ſituate on 
the little river Hotheim, about thirty miles ſouth- 
weſt of Magdeburg. It is a neat uniform town 
travellers tell us in general; but give no account 
of any particular buildings, except an inn, eſteemed 
the largeſt, and to have the beſt accommodations 
of any in Europe. Lutheraniſm was eſtabliſhed 
here about the year 1591. But their laſt: Biſhop 
LEOPOLD WILLIAM of Auſtria reſtored Popery, 
till the Swedes taking the town introduced the Lu- 
theran religion again; and by the treaty of Weſt- 
phalia it was made a ſecular principality, and con- 
erred on the Elector of Brandenburg the preſent 
Grunia- ſovereign. 2. Gruningen, remarkable only for a 
ken. fine chapel and organ, and a tun made in imita- 
tion of that of Heidelberg, which will contain 
near a thouſand hogſheads of wine: for as the 


= 


Borch. 


enus, they adorn and enlarge the veſſels which 
contain the generous juice of the grape beyond 
any thing in their publick or private buildings. 


gilding and carving of which no ſmall labour is 


beſtowed. The other towns mentioned by geo- 
Fer”. | | 


Germans pay a more than ordinary reſpect to Bac- 


In many other German towns beſides this, a tra- 
veller is carried to ſee theſe capacious tuns, in the 
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graphers in this principality are Oſcherfleben and CH AP. 


Oſterwick, of which they give no N de-. XIV. 
| 


ſcription. This territory is generally fruitful in a: wag 
corn, and excels any of the neighbouring countries — 
in the pleaſantneſs of it's foreſts, and plenty of all 


| kinds of Veniſon. 


The ancient Pomerania, or Pomerland, was of pomera- 
much larger extent than the prefent Pomerania, nia duke- 
taking in all Caſubia and Pomerelia to the eaſt- dom. 
ward, which now belong to Poland, and part of 
the marquiſate of Brandenburg on the ſouth; the 
Baltick ſea alſo, it is ſaid, has broken in and ſwal- 


lowed up great part of the ancient Pomerania on 


the north, together with ſome whole iſlands, and 
half of the iſle of Rugen. The modern Pomera- 8 nation 
nia is a long narrow tract of land, extending near and N 
two hundred miles in length from eaſt to weſt, tent. 
and fifty or ſixty in breadth from north to ſouth, 
but the breadth is very unequal; It is bounded 
by the Baltick ſea on the north; by Poliſh Po- 
merelia towards the eaſt; by the marquiſate of 
Brandenburg on the ſouth ; and by Mecklenburg 
towards the weſt: and took the name of Pome- 
ren, from it's lying'on the ſea-coaſt ; Pomer ſig- 
nifying as much both in the Sclavonian and Ger- 
man tongue. The Air is ſeverer here than in any 
part of Germany, as may well be ſuppoſed from N 
ic's northern ſituation. It is well watered by lakes N er, and 
and rivers ; among the latter are the Oder, the lake 
Pen, the Rega, the Perſant, the Wiper, the Stolp, 
the Rekenitz, and the Barte. The Rekenitz 1e- 

tes Pomerania from the dukedom of Meck- 

nburg, forming a large lake near Damgarten, and 

diſcharging it ſelf into the Baltick at Dars. The 
Barte riſes near Stralſund, and falls into the ſea at 
Bardt. The Oder ſoon after it's entring Pomera- 
nia divides it ſelf into ſeveral branches, incloſing 
many large iſlands, whereof ſome are two miles 
over; and having paſſed by Stetin flows into the 
Damniſh Lake, and then into Damantzke, and 
at laſt dilates it ſelf into a vaſt freſh-water lake, or 
fea, called the great Friſche Haff; extending ſix- he 
teen miles in length, and as- many in breadth; Friſche 
which lake falls into the Baltick ſea, by three Haff lake. 
currents, viz. the Divenow, the Swyn, and the 
Penemund, through which ſhips paſs to Stetin. 
Between the Pene and the Swyn lies the iſland" of 
Uſedom : and the territory of the city of Wollin 
lies encloſed by the Swyn and Divenow. Beſides 
the rivers above mentioned there are many more 
in this province which fall into the Baltick. Po- 
meren alſo contains a vaſt number of ſtanding 
lakes; the chief whereof are thoſe of new Ste- 
tin, Lukow, Sukow, Verſchem, Derſenten and 
Penkun. Here are ſcarce any mountains, but 
the country is covered with woods and foreſts, 
well ſtocked'with game and wild beaſts. Their 
lakes and rivers alſo furniſh them with vaſt plenty 
of fiſh, particularly ſalmon and lampreys ; and 
land and water- foil no where abound--more : but 
the ſoil is generally a barren ſand, on which they 
do not attempt to raiſe vineyards, and have ſcarce 
corn enough for their own uſe. Mines there are 
none, except ſome few of iron in the Upper Po- 
— Rr: 1 
The country is uſually divided into the eaſtern gubdiviſi- 
and weſtern Pomerania. The weſtern, till very on of Fo- 
lately, was all of it ſubject to the King of Swe- merania. 
den, and ſubdivided into the diſtricts of -Stetin, 
Wolgaſt, Gatſkow and Bardt, lying on the weſt 
ſide of the Oder, together with the iſlands of Ru- 
gen, Uſedom and Wollin. The eaſtern Pomera- 
nia is ſubje& to the Elector of Brandenburg, and 

| + ſituate 
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CHAP. Gtuate:on, the eaſt ſide of the Oder, being ſub- ſtrand, and all the other iſlands in their poſſeſ- CH A'P- 
A divided into the diſtricts of Pomerania, Caſuben, ſion: but Stetin, and the iſſes of Wollin and Uſe- 1 
b and Vendoſin or Wenden. But before I enter dom, and the countries contiguous to the Oder, 


| 1 Mie. E burg. 
—intoa more particular deſcription of this country, were confirmed to the EleQor of Brandenburg, 1 — 


* R - I — 
—U—— .’ 2 — 


Hiſtory of it will be neceſſaty to give an abſtract of the 


Pomera- 
nia. 


hiſtory of it. from the year 1217. This duke- 


dom was divided between BucisLAus and O- 
Tuo, two 


brothers, from whom deſcended the 
two houſes. of Wolgaſt and Stetin, which con- 
tinued for two hundred years and upwards. The 
houſe of Stetin failing about the year 1464, by 


the death of OrHo III. that part of the duke- 


dom which belonged to it was conferred on Fx x- 
DERICK, the ſecond Marquis of Brandenburg, 


vhs the Emperor FRED ERICK III. whereupon 


the Duke of Pomeren Wolgaſt conceiving a great 
+ piece of injuſtice to have been done his famil 


entered into a war with the Elector of Branden- 


burg, which ended in a treaty of peace, whereb 

it was concluded, that they ſhould both retain 
the title and arms of the Dukes of Pomeren, but 
the Duke of Wolgaſt ſhould remain in poſſeſſion 
of all the Pomeranian territories, and upon failure 
of iſſue male, they ſhould deſcend entire to the 
houſe of Brandenburg. Accordingly-in the year 
1637, Buciszaus XIV. dying without iſſue, 
Groger WILLIAM, - Elector of Brandenburg, 


laid claim to the hole dukedgm ] but the Swedes 


having been allies to the late Bus isl aus, and 
called in by him and other German Princes to 
ſapport them againſt the Emperor, and being now 
in, poſſeſſion. of che belt part of Pomeren, and 
pretending that the late Dulce had by his will 
given the duchy of Pomeren to dhe Swede, in- 
ſiſted at the treaty; of Munſter, that all the weſtern 
Pomeren, with the iſles of Rugen and Wollin. 
and the town of Stetin, ſhould from thencefar- 
ward be annexed to the crown of Sweden, and 
that part of the country to che eaſtward af the 
river Oder only ſhould be ſuhject to the Elector 
of Brandenburg, and that no longer than there 


ſhould be male iſſue of the houſe. of Brandenburg; 
5A Yoon failure whereof, it ſhould be added to the 


| Princes ſhould 


wediſh dominions; and in che man ime both 
fix ald enjoy the title and arms of the 
Dukes of Pomeren, and that che Elector ſhowld 
have by way of equivalent for bis parting with 
the weſtern Pomerarua, the biſhopricks of Hal- 
berſtat and Minden, and che reverſion of the 
archbiſhoprick of Magdeburg, which he now en- 
Joys. He is alſo allowed one vpiee in the Diets of 
the Empire for Pameren, another for Magdeburg, 
and a third for Halberſſat and Minden. Not- 
withſtanding all which, advantages, the Elector 
took the opportunity ſame years afterwards, when 
the Swede was engaged in a wWar with the Danes 
and other powers anno 1678, to ſeize on moſt 
part of Pomeren allotted to the King of Sweden 
b the treaty of Munſter, hut was forced to re- 

inquiſh it again ſoon after by the treaty of St. 


Germain, and the Swedes remained in quiet het: 
| ſefion of the welkern ag 


Pomerania till the late 

of Sweden's defeat at Pultowa, when the King of 
Pruſſia taking advantage of his diſtreſs, ſeized Ste · 
tin, the iſlands of Wollin and Uſedom ; and-the 


Danes, by the aſſiſtance of che Pruſſians, Poles 
and Muſcovites, made themſelves maſters of Strak- 


ſund, Marſtrand, the iſle of-Rugen, 8c. But by 
the treaty of peace which enſued anno 1720, the 


Danes were obliged to reſtore toSwedenall they had 
taken during the war, particularly Stralſund, and 


that part of Pomeren which lies weſt of the river 


Pene, with the iſle. of Rugen, | the: fortreſs of Mar- 
15 3 


+4 4 g 


the preſent King of Pruſſia, in whoſe poſſeſſion 
they then were. So that now he hath a free 
communication with the Baltick ſea, the thing he 
hath ſo long aimed at; whereas when the Swedes 
were poſſeſſed of Stetin, and the iſles of Uſedom 
and Wollin, no veſſels could come down the O- 
der into the Baltick ſea without their leave. 


Stetin, formerly one of the Hans- Towns, and ca- 
Pital of Pomerania, pleaſantly ſituated on a riſing 
ground upon the river Oder, in fifty three de- 
grees thirty minutes north latitude, forty miles 
ſouth of the Baltick ſea, and ſeventy north-eaſt 
of Berlin. It is a large populous city, and had 
heretofore a very great trade, nor is it inconſider- 
able at preſent. The caſtle, formerly the palace 
of the Dukes of Pomeren, is ſaid to be a noble 
— of architecture, equal to any in Europe. 
*he town is regularly fortified, and held out a 
long ſiege of near ſix months 'againſt the Elector 
of Brandenburg, in the year 1677, who made 
himſelf maſter of it at length, but was obliged to 
reſtore it to the Swedes by the ſubſequent tre 
of peace at St. Germains. In the laſt war, abou! 
the year 1713, the King of Prufſia perſuaded the 
citizens to admit his forces intò the town, under 
pretence of ſeeuring it againſt the Mufeovite, and 
promiſed to hold it by way of fequeſtration till 
a ptace ſhould be concluded; but never thought 
fit to part with it again: and at the followin 
treaty between Sweden and Brandenburg, procur- 
ed a beſſion to be made him of this city by the 
Swocle, with the territory thereto belonging; an 
the King of Pruſfſa as Elector of Brand 
now remains ſevereign of it, Which is of Fry 
gious advantage to his country, Procuring him à 
free communication with the Balück, and wil! 
probably render the town as-cofigerable( for trade 
as ever, the river being navigable för ſmall veſ- 
eh many miles above the city, 1s it is for larger 
over againſt the iſland of Rugen, from which it 
is about a mile diſtant, lying in fifty-four degrees 
thirty minutes north latitude, near eighty miles j 
north-welt of Stetin. The ſtreers of this city are 


below it. 2. Stralſund, ſituate on the ſea- cbaſt Stralſund. 


broad and uniform, and the houfes generally built 
of 'ftone. The place is naturally ftrong, being 
ſurrounded almaſt by the fea and inacceſſibie 
marſhes: at is alſo regularly fortified, and has a 
good harbour for ſhips of 150 or 200 tons, and 
has a great trade in corn, which they export to 
foreign countries. In the civil wars of Germany 
it put itſelf under the protection of Gusr A- 
vus AbolrhHus King of Sweden, and the Swedes 
have ever ſince remained maſters of it, except 
fome ſhort intervals; as when the Elector of Bran- 
denburg beſieged and took it in the year 1678, 
and was obliged to -refign it again by the peace 
of St. Germains anno 1679. This city was alſo 
taken by the Danes aſſiſted by their allies the Ruſ- 
Gans, Saxons, '&e. in November 1715, after a 
four months ſiege; but relinquiſhed again to the 
Swedes by a treaty of peace in the year 1720, 
who now continue in the | I 


ſund, on a bay of the ſea, which forms a harbour 
for ſmall ſhips: the town is fortified,” and has the 
advantage of an univerſity in it. 
which ſtands on that hranch of the Oder called 

| | 4 the 


The chief towns of weſtern Pomerania are, x. Stetin. 


the polleſion of it. 3. Gripf- Gript- 
wald, ſituate about thirty miles ſouth-eaſt of Stral- wald. 


4. Wolgaſt, Wolgaſt. 


CHAP. 


XIV. 
Branden- 
burg. 

. 1 
Bardt. 


Rugen. 
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the Pfin, about five miles from the Baltick ſea, 
and fifteen to the eaſtward of Gripſwald, the beſt 
harbour in the country except Stralſund, formerly 
the capital of a duchy till it came under the do- 
minion of the Swedes. 5. Bardt, twelve miles 
to the weſtward of Stralſund, ftanding on a bay of 
the ſea, but too ſhallow for a harbour. The other 
towns in Swediſh Pomerania are Auclam, Demmin, 
Jatenitz, Ukermond, Paſſewalk, Kentzing, Gatz- 
kow, Trebeſis and Damgarten, of which I meet 
with nothing remarkable. | 
The iſland of Rugen, taken by the Danes and 
their confederates at the ſame time with Stralſund, 
was alſo yielded to the Swedes by the treaty of 
ce 1720, and they now remain in poſſeſ- 
lion of it. This is one of the largeſt iſlands in 
the Baltick and of great fame anciently for the 
valour of its inhabitants, and the „ re for- 
treſſes upon it. The iſland was formerly of a 
much larger extent than it is at preſent, reaching 
to the ſouth-eaſt as far as Ruden, once a part of 
this iſland, though now far ſeparated from it. 
Thus ſeparation-was occaſioned by a great tem 
in the fourteenth century, when the fea overflow- 
ing its banks drowned a great part of Rugen, and 
made fo deep à channel, called by mariners the 
New Channel, that the greateſt "ſhips which 
fail on the Baltick may paſs that way. At this 
day the iſland of Rugen is about thirty miles in 
length and as much in breadth; but ſo indented by 
creeks and bays, which run far into the iſland, 


that ſcarce any part of the land is two miles di- 


ſtant from the ſea. The coaſt of Pomeren, and 
particularly the city of Stralſund, lie about a 
mile to the ſouth-weſt of the iſland; The chief 
town of the iſle of Rugen is Bergen, an open 
town, conſiſting of about four hundred houſes, 
and not conſiderable for any thing that 1 can 
learn: the country about it however affords ſuch 

ty of corn, that it is called the granary of 
Strallund. It is alſo well ſtocked with ſheep, 
black cattle, and a good breed of horſes, and their 
geeſe here are ſaĩd to be the largeſt in Europe, 
and their ſeas and lakes abound in fiſh ; but the 
natives have ſuch a dependance on Stralſund, that 
they trade no where elſe. The inhabitants of 
this iſland were the laſt converted to Chriſtianity 
of any of the northern nations. In the ninth cen- 
tury indeed fome monks ventured to preach a- 
mongſt them, and ſucceeded fo well as to con- 


vert many of them, but they ſoon relapſed into 


idolatry, and inſtead of adoring the true God, 

id divine honours to one of the miſſionaries 
Fear amongſt them, named St, Vite, whom they 
worſhiped by the name of Swant, and after his 
death repreſented him by a monſtrous image with 
four heads, building for him a magnificent tem- 
ple. To this idol the Rugians repaired as to an 
oracle, for advice and affiſtance 'in all their under- 
takings: and here foreign merchants brought their 
offerings, and implored ſucceſs in their voyages. 
Three hundred horſes were conſtantly kept for the 


_ ſervice of the god Swant, one whereof. was a 


white one, and only rid by the high prieſt, who 
uſed to ſhew him to the people ſome mornings 
ſweating and foaming, pretending Swant himſelf 
had been upon his back on an expedition againſt 


their enemies, which had put him into ſuch a E 


heat: and the Rhugians have not forſaken theſe ido- 
latrous practices, it is faid, much above five hun- 
dred years. They were anciently governed by their 
own Princes, whoſe dominions extended a great 
way into the continent. Hiſtory gives us a catalogue 


of eleven of chem, of whom the firſt was WI Tz. C HP. 
Laus, computed to have reigned about the time „. 
of the Emperor Orao I. anno 938. They were Pfauen: 
conquered by the, Danes in the thirteenth century, A 
and chech, converted to Chriſtianity, 7 5 
uk being the firſt Prince of Rogen who was 
baptized. WIrzraus IV. the laſt Prince of 
Rügen, upon an inſurrection of the inhabitants of 
Stralſund, who till then were ſubject to him, en- 
deavouring to reduce them to their duty, was killed 
in the attempt, which put an end to that race of 
Princes, and the Stralſunders declared themſelves 
a free people, which happened about the year of 
dur Lord 1325. Aſterwards the iſle, of Rugen, 
with the territories belonging to it on the conti- 
nent, fell into the hands of the Dukes of Pome- 
ren, upon the failure of which line, it was agreed 
that it ſhould be annexed to the Marquiſate of 
Brandenburg; but in conſideration of the ſignal 
ſervices the King of Sweden had, done the Prote- 
ſtants of the Empire, in ſupporting. their intereſt 
againſt the Emperor and the Roman catholick 
States, it was agreed by the Elector of Branden- 
burg and the other powers concerned at the treaty 
of Weſtphalia, that the Weſtern Pomerania, with - 
the iſle of Rugen, ſhould be poſſeſſed by the King 
of Sweden; and notwithſtanding the Elector of 
Brandenburg confirmed this agreement by a ſubſe- 
quent treaty at St. Germains, and had received an 
ample equivalent for his pretenſions, by having 
the duchy of Magdeburg, the principality of Hal- 
berſtar, &c. aſſigned to him, yet, we find him as 
often as he has had an opportunity, reviving, his 
pretenſions to the Weſtern: Pomeren, and was not 
to be ſatisfied till he had poſſeſſed himſelf of Ste- 
tin, the iſles of Uſedom and Wollin, and that 
art of the 8 between the river Pene and 
| Oder. Which ſhews that ſome Princes never 
think themſelves longer bound by their compacts 
than they have an opportunity of breaking them. 
But I muſt not forget here, that the Dane alſo by 
virtue of his ancient conqueſt above mentioned, 
ſometimes puts in his claim to the iſle of Ru- 
gen, and act ally made himſelf maſter of it in 
the year 1678, but was forced to reſtore it again 
to the Swede by a treaty in the year 16790. J 
proceed now to that art of Pomeren which lies 
on the eaſtern ſide of the Oder, and has moſt of 
it been in the poſſeſſion of the Elector of Branden- 
burg ever ſince the death of BuoisL Aus the laſt 
„ dT 516; Shen 
The Eaſtern Pomerania is uſually divided into Eaſtern- 
three diſtricts, viz. Pomerania Proper, Caſubin Fomeren. 
and Vendoſin: the chief towns, whereof are, x, 
Cammin, ſituate on the eaſt branch of the Oder, Cammin. 
called Diveno, five miles from the Baltick ſea, and 
thirty-five north of Stetin; formerly a Biſhop's 
See, but at the reformation the revenues were 
ſeized, and the biſhoprick afterwards ſecularized, 
as our writers term it, by the treaty of Munſter, 
and conferred on the Elector of Brandenburg, 
which was the caſe of Magdeburg, and many o- | 
ther Sees. 2, Colberg, ſituate at the mouth of Colberg. 
the river Perſant, near the Baltick ſea, about 
twenty miles north-eaſt of Cammin; remarkable 
for the ſalt-pits near it, which yield the King of 
Pruſſia a good revenue. The other towns in 
aſtern Pomerania are Treptow, Coſlin, Stargard, 
Dam, Buttow, Bublits, Griffenburg, Belgarden, 
Rugen, Stolpe and Regemorld, of which we meet 
with nothing particular. I 
Having taken a ſurvey of thoſe Provinces of the; Hiory of 


Circle of Upper Saxony, which belong to the Elee: bas 
| orate 
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CH Ar. torate of Brandenburg, it may be proper now to 
Blanden- inquire a little into the hiſtory of the country, 
burg. and the family of the Elector the preſent King of 
— —— Pruſſia. ö 


Naſſau Prince of Orange, in which he was op- HAP. 
poſed by the Prince of Naſſau Frieſland, whom Z XIV. 
King WILLIAM left his heir. . 


| burg. 
FREDERIck the laſt Elector of Brandenburg, * We 
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The firſt inhabitants of Brandenburg which hi- 
ſtory takes notice of, were the Sue vi, and after 


them the Sclaves. The Emperor HExAY I. hav- 


ing made a conqueſt of this country about the 
year 927, conferred the government of it on Si- 
GErR1DE Earl of Rengelheim, on condition he 
ſhould defend theſe marches, or utmoſt limits of 
the Empire, againſt the Sclaves; from whence Si- 
GEFRIDE Acquired the title of Margrave or Mar- 
quis of Brandenburg. After SiGzFRIDE eight 
others enjoyed this marquiſate ſucceſſively, being 


appointed by the reſpective Emperors only during 


pleaſure; of whom PrimISLAvs, King of the 


Obdotriti, the anceſtor of the Dukes of Mecklen- 


burg, was the laſt : after whoſe death the Empe- 
ror FrxEverICKk BARBAROSSA conſtituted Al- 
BERT ſurnamed URrsvs, Prince of Anhalt, and 


Marquis of Soltwedel, the firſt hereditary Mar- 


quis of Brandenburg about the year 1162. In 
whoſe houſe it continued for fixteen deſcents, 
when S1G1$MUND the laſt of this race, King of 
Hungary and Bohemia, ſucceeding to the Empire, 
ſold the Marquiſate of Brandenburg to Jopocus 
Duke of Moravia, who mortgaged it to WII- 
LIAM Marquis of Miſnia, of whom the Emperor 
redeemed it, and conferred the Margravate upon 
FreperICKk Burgrave of Noremburg, at the 


council of Conſtance, anno 1417, in conſidera- 


tion of the ſum of four hundred thouſand crowns : 
from whom the preſent Elector of Brandenburg, 
the King of Pruſſia, derives his pedigree. FRrE- 
DERICK II. who ſucceeded his father, was made 
Duke of Eaftern Pomeren alſo by the Emperor 
Freverick III. but his brother and ſucceſſor 
ALBERT relinquiſhed the whole territory to the 
Duke of Weſtern Pomeren, except the title and 
reverſion upon failure of iſſue of the Duke of 
Weſt Pomeren, as has been obſerved already. 
Jonn SrcrsMunD the ninth Marquis of this 
houſe, married Anne the daughter and heireſs of 
ALBERT FREDERICK Duke of Pruſſia, by 
whom alſo he acquired a title to part of the 
duchies of Cleve, Juhers, and Bergen, with the 
county of Ravenſburg. GEORGE WILLIAM 
ſon to Joan S1618MUND, claimed in his mo- 
ther's right the three dukedoms aboveſaid, with 
the barony of Ravenſtein, in which he was op- 
poſed by the Duke of Newburg, who claimed by 
another ſiſter ; and they came to an agreement to 
have the joint dominion of thoſe territories : but 
falling out afterwards, the Duke of Newburg, 


Count Palatine of the Rhine, called in the Spani- 
arqds to his aſſiſtance, as the Elector of Branden- 


burg did the Dutch; and a treaty enſuing, it was 
agreed, that Juliers and Berg, with the ſmall ter- 
ritory of Ravenſtein, ſhould fall to the ſhare of 
the Duke of Newburg ; and that the Elector of 
Brandenburg and his heirs ſhould enjoy the duchy 
of Cleve and the counties of Marck and Raven- 
ſburg, and ſo they remain at this day; but the 
King of Pruſſia however thinks fit to retain the 
titles to the whole. FxztDeRiIck the laſt Elector 
of Brandenburg in the year 1700, cauſed himſelf 
to be proclaimed and crowned King of Pruſſia; 
and has ſince been acknowledged in that quality 
by moſt, if not all the powers in Europe. Upon 
the death of WILLIAM III. King of England 
in 1702, he claimed a right of ſacceeding to his 


paternal eſtate, as being deſcended from Rene of 
2 vs _ 


and firſt King of Pruſſia, died on the 25th of Fe- Family of 


bruary, 1712-13, in the fifty-ſixth year of his age. 
He was born at Koningſburg the 11t of July 1657, 
and ſucceeded: his father FRERDRERRICK- WILLIAM 
in the year 1688; and in the year 1700, as has been 
ſaid, took upon him the title of King of Pruſſia. He 
firſt married the Princes ELIZABRBTH HENAIET- 
T a, daughter of the Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, in 
the year 1679, who died in 1683, leaving only one 
daughter, ſince dead without iſſue. His ſecond 
wife was SopRHIA CHARLOTTE, ſiſter to t 
E King Gzoror I. of England, by whom he 
ad iſſue FREDERICK-WilLIAM, the preſent 
King of Pruſſia, born the 4th of Auguſt, 1688; 
and this Princeſs dying in the year 1705, his late 
Pruſſian Majeſty married a third wife in the year 
1708, who died a little before him, leaving no 
iſſue. | 
The preſent King of Pruſſia,  Fazprrick- 


WILITIAM II. only fon of Fxeperick I. mar- 


ried SOPHIA-CHARLOTTE, daughter of the late 
King Gxorce I. on the 28th of November 1706, 
by whom he hath had ſeveral children, of which 
FREDERICA-AUGUST A-SOPHIA, born in the year 
1709, CHARLES-FREDERICK. Prince of Pruſſia 
and Orange, born January 24, 1712, and Lou- 
184, born anno 1714, were lately alive. —_ 
By the treaty of peace, concluded- at Utrecht 
between France and Pruſſia the 11th. of April 
1713, it was ſtipulated, that the.part of the Upper 
Guelderland, called the Spaniſh Guelderland, which 
the ſaid King of Pruſſia then poſſeſſed, namely; 
the town of Guelder, and territory thereto belong- 
ing, the bailliage of Kriekenbeck and the coun- 
try of Keſſel, with all their rights, appurtenances 
and dependencies, ſhould be yielded up to and 
poſſeſſed by the King of Pruſſia, his heirs and ſuc- 
ceſſors of either ſex, in full ſovereignty and pro- 

riety. France alſo acknowledged the King of 

ruſſia ſovereign Lord of the Principality of Neuf. 
chatel and Valengin, promiſing not to diſturb 
the ſaid King of Pruſſia, his heirs or ſucceſſors 
in the enjoyment of them. On the other hand, 
the King of Pruſſia renounced . for himſelf his 
heirs and ſucceſſors in favour of France, all right 
to the Principality of Orange, and to the lord- 
ſhips and places of the ſucceſſion of Chaalons and 
Chaſtelbelin, ſituate in France and in the county 
of Burgundy, transferring .the whole to his moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors : and 
to render the ſaid renunciation the more valid, 


the King of Pruſſia engaged and Le on the 
a 


faith and word of a King, to 
of Naſſau-Frieſland as to his 
ſaid Principality, and to the other Eſtates above- 


mentioned, by an equivalent; but the ſaid King 
of Pruſſia 1s 


Prince of Orange. 
In the preamble of the aboveſaid trea 


tisfy the Prince 


" 


£ 


ill allowed to retain the title of 


the King 
of Pruſlia. 


Territo- 

ries yield- 
ed to Pruſ- 
ſia by the 


la& peace. 


retenſions to the 


of peace 5 
his Pruſſian Majeſty is ſtiled King of Pralle, Mar- - Non 


rave of Brandenburg, Arch-chamberlain and Elector of 


rince Elector of the holy Roman Empire; ſo- Branden- 


vereign Prince of Orange, Neufchatel and Valen- b 


arg, the 


ein; Duke of Magdeburg, Cleves, Juliers, Berg- Kg of 
{tetin, Pomerania, Caſſubia, the Vandals, Meck- Prui 


lenburg in Sileſia and Croſſen; Burgrave of Nu- 
remburg ; Prince of Halberſtat, Minden, Cam- 


tha. 


min, Swerin, Ratzemburg and Meurs ; Count of 
Hohenzollern, Ruppin, Marck, Ravenſburg, Ho- 


henſtein, 
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CHAP. henſtein, Tecklemburg, Lingen and Buren; 
XIV. Marquis of Veer and Fluſhing ; Lord of Raven- 
Omni ſtein, Roſtock, Stargard, Lawenburg, Butow, 
= Breda, &c. q 
Arms of The arms of his Pruſſian Majeſty are, Argent, 
the King an Eagle ſpread Sable crowned with a Royal 
of Pruſſia. Crown, for Pruſſia. Gules 1, 4, faced Or 2, 3, 
with a Cornet Azure, the whole ſurmounted with 
an Eſcutcheon Checkee Or and Azure, for Orange. 
Azure a Sceptre Or, for the dignity of Elector. 
Argent an Eagle Gules for Brandenburg. Or, 
a Lion Sable for Juliers. Argent, a Lion Gules 
crowned Or, for Berg. Coupe Argent and Gules, 
for Magdeburg. Gules, an Eſcutcheon Argent 
in form of a heart with rays of a carbuncle knot- 
ted and flowered Or, illuminated with Vert, for 
Cleves. Or, a Lion Sable with a border Com- 
pone, Gules and Argent, for Nuremburg. Ar- 

gent, a Griphin Gules for Pomerania, © 
The principal branches of this family are thoſe 
of Bareith, Cullembach and Anfpach, both de- 
ſcending from the Elector JohN Gzorce, who 


died in 1598. As to the whole pedigree of the 


Margraves of Brandenburg, this is reſerved for 


the appendix, and where will be found the pedi- 
grees of the reſt of the German Princes. | 


Preſent The dominions of the King of Pruſſia are the 
ftate of Jargeſt of any of the German powers, except 


the King thoſe of the houſe of Auſtria ; and though they are 
of Protha's not the moſt populous and fruitful, yet their late 
_ mn Princes have given ſuch encouragement to foreign 
: trade, ſer up ſo many profitable manufactures, 
and invited ſo many mechanicks and artiſts from 
all parts to ſettle in the country; that it ſeems 
now to be the moſt flouriſhing province in Ger- 
many. They already furniſh the large Empire of 
Ruſſia with woolen cloth, (which was formerly 
done by the Engliſh merchants) and with many 
other valuable commodities : and we may to 
ſee them e' er long one of the moſt formidable 
naval powers of the Baltick, fince they have fo 
much enlarged their ſea-coaſts, and ſecured the na- 
vigation of the river Oder entirely to themſelves. 
That vaſt body of troops, amounting to near 
eighty thouſand regular forces, which the Kings 
Pruſſia have of late years maintained in their 
dominions, has amazed all people who are not in 
the ſecret ; for it is obvious to every one, that 
how much ſoever the country may be improved, 
it is far from being able to maintain ſo great a 
force. Some have ſuggeſted, that ſince Sweden 
hath ſo much declined, France makes the ſame 


Forces. 


uſe of Pruſſia ſhe did formerly of the Swede, and 


s part of the forces of this crown, in order to 
42 the power of the Emperor, if ever ſhe 
ſhould happen to have a quarrel with him; and 
that other powers having the ſame view, contri- 
bute alſo to the charge of the Pruſſian ſtanding 
army. On the other hand, it is faid, both the 
German and the Ruſſian Emperors obſerving of 
what conſequence it might be to have Pruſſia 
for their ally in caſe of a rupture, have offered 
very advantageous conditions to the preſent King, 
to bring him over to their intereſts. So that his 
Pruffian Majeſty's affairs ſeem to be in a very 
deſirable ſituation, he is courted and preſented 
on all hands; and hath it in his power in ſome 
meaſure to turn the balance, if ever the powers of 

Europe ſhould be again engaged in a war: and ' tis 
no improbable ſurmiſe, that he will at length take 
that ſide which offers the beſt terms. Some peo- 
ple are under diſmal apprehenfions for the liberties 
of the King of Pruſſia's ſubjects, while he keeps 
Vor. II. 


born in 1736. 
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ſuch great armies on foot; but theſe have been CHAP 


long ſince loſt. This Prince is already abſolute in 5 "oy. A 
his dominions, and can lay what charges he /plegs bug. 


ſes upon his people: but as he takes care to pa 
his troops at the expence of other powers, and 
ſeems to have ſet his heart on advancing trade 
and manufactures, and putting his territories into 
a flouriſhing condition; the people may enjoy 
as tolerable a ſhare of happineſs under his go- 
vernment,: as they might under. the dominion of 
any Monarch who has no other ends in view: 
but the miſchief of it is, Princes are generally 
taught that they have ſomething. divine in theic 
conſtitution; and that their ſubjects are made 
only to promote their glory or pleaſure, to eſteem 
the enlarging their dominions and making forei 

conqueſts as the nobleſt purſuits; though theſe can 
only be done at the expence. of the blood and 


, treaſure of their people; and in ſhort, that it is 


more eligible to be Sovereign of a company of 
fawning indigent ſlaves, than to be King of a 
free wealthy people, who while he conſults his 
own and their welfare, may command all that 
they are maſters of, and will ſeldom meet with 
23 but when he is hurried into ſchemes 
deſtructive to his country. It is not ſo much the 
form of government we live under, as the diſpo- 
ſition of our governors which renders us happy 
or miſerable : the beſt conſtituted government in 
the world may be perverted to the vileſt purpoſes 
by artful men. bat 'T 
FaepeRICK: WILLIAM II. the late Elector of Elector of 
Brandenburg and King of Pruſſia, died on the Branden- 
day of 1740, leaving iſſue by the burg. 
Princeſs S os PHIA DO ROT EH, daughter of 
GxOROR I. King of Great Britain. 
I. FREDERICA SOPHIA WILHELMINA, 
born in 1709; married in 1731 to Faepe- 
RICK, hereditary Prince of Brandenburg - Ba- 
reith, and now, on the death of his father in 1935, 
Duke of Brunſwick Wolfenbuttle. They have 
two children, viz. 1. CHARLES WiILLiam FER- 
DINAND, born in September 1735. 2. GEORGE 
Fr ancis, born in September 1736. NM 
2. FREDERICK, Prince Royal, at preſent King 
of Pruſſia, born the 12th of January 1712, married 
at Saltzdahl in June 1733, ELIz ABETRH CRRIS- 
TIANA, ſiſter to the Duke of Brunſwick-Wolfen- 
buttle : ſhe was born in 1715. 5 
3. FREDBRRICkK Lovisa, born in 1714; mar- 
ried in 1719 to CHARLES FREDERICK, Margrave 
of Brandenburg-Anſpach. They have one ſon, 


4. PHILIP.PINA CHARLOTTA, born 1716, 
and married in 1734, to Prince CHARLES of 
Brunſwick-Beveren. 5 

5. SOPHIA Do RO THERA MARIA, born in 
17193 married in 1734, to the Margrave of 
Brandenburg: Schwedt. They have one daughter, 
born in 1736. 

6. SopHIA ULRICA, born in 1720. 

7. AucusTvs WILLIAM, born in 1722. 

8. Anna AMELIA, born in 1723. 
9. FrxeperIck HENRY LEWIS, born in 1726. 

10. AugvsTus FERDNANDVUs, born in 1730. 
The Electors of Brandenburg are great cham- 
berlains of the Empire. The Prince of Hohenzo- 
lern is the vicar. The Elector preſides in the cir- 
cle of Lower Saxony, jointly with the Duke of 
Bremen (now the Elector of Hanover ;) and in 
the circle of Weſtphalia, he and the Elector Pa- 
latine are the two directors, as Dukes of. Cleves 
and Juliers. At the diet he has ſeven votes; the 
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ons P. firſt as Elector, and the reſt as Prince of Mag- 


deburg, Cleves, Lower Pomerania, Halberſtat, 
Minden, and Camin ; to which an eighth is add- 


, for the county of Maurs, lately erected into 


a principality. 2 e | 
Theſe countries are become rich and powerful 
fince FxzDrareck William the Great gave fo 
kind a reception to the French proteſtants, who 
were obliged to leave their country in 1685, and 
the following years. Above 100, ooo of that in- 
duſtrious and active people having been ſettled in 
the moſt conſiderable places of his large domini- 
ons, but particularly at Berlin, have made trade 
and ems erte to flouriſh there, where former- 
ly there were none. By theſe wiſe methods, 
that Prince, and his ſucceſſor, FxeEDERICK l. 
who trod in his , faw the revenues almoſt 
doubled to what they had been but a few years 
before ; for in 1680 they were reckoned to a- 
mount to only betwixt 6 and 700,000 l. but in 
1690, they were thought to exceed 1,000,000 l. 
per annum. His preſent Majeſty, by almoſt eve- 
ry year inviting and ſettling new colonies of that 
and a half of our thoney. There are ſome, who 
conſidering the many and great taxes that have 
been laid on all commodities, wearing apparel 
and victuals not excepted, have made the annual 
revenue of this Prince to amount to near two 
millions of pounds ſterling. 85 

The Pruſſian forces, now eſteemed the beſt in 


- 


Europe, and much the moſt numerous in pro- 


fort, 


portion to the territories of the Prince they ſerve, 
are thus deſcribed by Baron PoLniTz, viz. Theſe 
troops are new clothed every year; their pay is 
good and regular; the ſoldier is compelled to do 
his duty, but when he does it, enjoys more liber- 
ty than in the ſervice of any other nation: ſo that 
were I to carry a muſket, I fancy it would be in 
the Tervice of Pruſſia, where ſuch a ſtrict diſci- 


pline is obſerved,” that the foldier is no ſwearer, 


and is not allowed to game; and where, in a 
word, he does not abandon himſelf to licentiouſ- 
neſs. On Sundays and ſaints days, they are re- 
quired to go twice a-day to hear a ſermon. 'The 
catholicks have the liberty of going to maſs. In 
ood manners are introduced and obſerved 
in thoſe troops to ſuch a nicety, that you would 
wonder at it. 8 9 
All the infantry is clothed in blue. It de- 
pends on the colonel of every regiment to order 
what waiſtcoats and trimmings he pleaſes for 
the clothes. The horſe and dragoons wear white; 
but the houſhold troops blue, witk campaign 
coats of gold lace, The Huſſars clothing is 
red ; but the garbs of the officers, both of foot 
and horſe, are plain, and only differ from the 
„ of the ſoldiers in the fineneſs of the 
loth ; though there are ſome regiments, whoſe 
waiſtcoats are bedaubed all over with gold or 
A 72 | 
The colours, which are uniform in all the 
regiments, are white, with ' the King's device, 
repreſenting an eagle flying towards the ſun, 
with this motto, Nec fol; cedit. There is ſuch 


a uniformity obſerved in all things throughout 


the army, even in their guns, ſwords, bayonets, 
&c. that in every regiment they wear the very 
ſame, even to their ſhoe-buckles. 


The ſame regularity is obſerved in the horſe 


horſes ; and, indeed, they are not permitted to 
have any others ; the officers themſelves being 


people, has advaiiced his revenue to one million 


not exempt from this rule, when tliey are at 2 


the head of their ſquadrons or companies. The ** : 
houſings and equipage of the latter are of the ſame barg. 
* 8 and extremely rich. All the horſe wear 


uff-coats, and underneath cuiraſſes. They per- 
form their exerciſe. on foot like the infantry, 
and with the ſame exactneſs. The kettle-drums 
and. trumpets of all the horſe are ſilver. 
There is not a captain in all the Pruſſian ar- 
my but has at leaſt ten ſupernumerary men; 
ſo that theſe included, the King's forces amount 
to near 100, ooo, all picked men. You could 
not but admire, if you were to ſee how they 
behave :. inſomuch, that whenever they take 
— field, it is pity but fortune ſhould favour 
The tall grenadiers exceed the common re- 
port, being the completeſt, the fineſt, and beſt 
diſciplined body that can be imagined. The men 
are of all nations, there being ſcarce a Prince in 
Europe, but takes a pleaſure in ſending recruits: 
to it. Some of theſe grenadiers have had fifteen 
hundred crowns: liſt money; and ſeveral receive 
two florins per diem, Some of them are very 
rich; others there are who trade, and have good 
houſes at Potſdam. The talleſt and beſt man 
among them all was one called Jon as, (lately 
dead) who worked heretofore in the mines of Nor- 
way. The famous Huguetan, whom FREDE- 
rick IV. King of Denmark created Count. of 
Guldenſtein, took him from the mines, and pre- 
ſented him to the King; he then ſtooped in the 
ſhoulders, and hobbled in walking ; but by trick- 
ing him up, they gave him that good air which 
It is certain there are no troops in the world 
where the peaſant ſooner ſhakes off the clowniſh 
air, and more ealily aſſumes the military one. 
[This gigantic regiment has required | great pains, 
and conſiderable; ſums, to eſtabliſh it; and I am 
ſure it has coſt the King more than ſix other re- 
giments. e e e ages ene e 
The Princes of the royal family are not ex- 
empt from paſſing through the degrees of mili- 
tary ſervice 3 and it is not here as in other places, 
where they have regiments and military govern- 
ments as ſoon as they are born. The King will 
have them to know how to obey, before they 
come to command; and it is an encouragement 
to the officers, to find themſelves ſo far honoured 
as to be on a par in the ſervice with thoſe who are 
born to be their Sovereigns.___., . - 
There are academies of cadets in Berlin, Mag- 
deburg, and other towns, where they are taught 
the rudiments of war; ſo that it is a nurſery 
from whence the King makes a draught of good 
officers. His Majeſty has moreover ordered his 
generals of foot, to take each a young gentleman, 


whoſe fortune does not happen to be equal to his 


birth, to keep them as pages, and to make them 


learn their exerciſes, and every thing that an of- 
ficer ought ta know. | | 


The King's prime miniſter .is the King x20 


ſelf, who is informed of every thing, and de- 


ſires to know every thing. He gives great ap- 
ication to buſineſs, but does it with extraor- 


dinary eaſe; and nothing eſcapes his penetration, 
nor his memory, which is a very happy one. No 
body knows better than he where his government 
is ſtrong, and where it is weak; and no Sove- 
und dragoons, which ride both upon black 


gn im the world is of more eaſy. acceſs, his 


ſubjects being actually permitted to write to him 
vithout any other formality than ſuperſcribing 


the 


CHAP. 
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the letter, To the King. By writing underneath, 
To be delivered into his Majeſty's own hands, one 
may be ſure that the King receives and reads it, 
and that the next poſt he will anſwer' it, either 
with his own hand, or by his ſecretary : theſe 
anſwers are ſhort but peremptory, and they pre- 


vent a tedious painful attendance. The King, 


who is an enemy to vain pomp and pageantry, 
always goes abroad without any guards, with 
only a ſmall retinue, and ſometimes too walks 
on foot: he makes his greatneſs to conſiſt in fohd 
power; in the having his troops well diſciplined, 

is places kept up in good order, his arſenals well 

ovided, and his treaſury full enough to enable 
fim to oppoſe his enemy in caſe. he be attacked, 
He never aims ſo much as to Uiſturb his neigh- 
bours, much leſs to rob them. I heard him ſay 
one day, that he had no intention of attacking 
any body, nor of beginning a war; but if he was 
attacked, he would defend himſelf the beſt he 


could; à conduct which he has religiouſly ob- 


ſerved ever ſince he has been placed 5 — 
throne, even towards CHARLES XII. King of 
Sweden, notwithſtanding what is ſaid of him by 
à certain author, who has wrote that Prince's life. 
But I will not deviate from my ſubject. _ 

There is no town in all the King of Pruſſia's do- 
minions, except Neufchatel, where he has not been; 
no province which he does not know full well; 
not a noble family but he can tell their revenues, 
nor a court of juſtice but he is well acquainted 
with their chief members. His behaviour is plain; 
he knows no gallantry, and does not eaſily pat. 


don it in his officers. He is fo true to his con- 


ſort the Queen, that he wiſhes all men would fol- 
low his example, and that every huſband would 
live only with the woman whom Gop has allot- 
ted him. His diverſion is hunting, and for this 
reaſon he reſides commonly at Potſdam or Wu⸗ 
ſterhauſen, which are pleaſure- houſes four miles 
from Berlin. Tet he generally goes on Saturdays 
into his capital, where he holds a council on Sun- 
day, and returns on Monday. In the winter he 
makes a longer ſtay at Berlin; but let him be either 
here or there, he is on the parade every day at ten 
o'clock, when his ſoldiers mount the guard; after 
which he gives audience to his miniſters, and 
holds a council, or goes abroad for the air. At 
noon the King appears in a great ſaloon, where are 
all the generals and officers, the foreign miniſters, 
and all the court in general. There he converſes 
a few moments, and then goes into another room, 
where he dines with the Queen, the Princes and 
Princeſſes of his family, and any other 

ſons whom he has cauſed to be invited. 
table is commonly ſpread for eighteen gueſts. 
After he has ſat about an hour and an half at 
table, he retires to his cloſet till ſix at night, when 
he appears again in the room where he held his 
levee. There his Majeſty gives orders to the 
marſhal WaRTENSLE BEN, governor of Berlin, 
and to the marſhal NA TZzMuURR, commandant of 
the gendarmery. After this he talks a while with 
thoſe that are preſent, and then paſſes into a room 
at ſome diſtance from his apartment, to which 
the Queen repairs ſometimes with one or two la- 
dies in company. There are ten or a dozen 
officers whom the King honours with his con- 
fidence, who * at picquet, ombre, and 
back-gammon. re they alſo ſmoke, and to 
this place the King ſends for ſuch as he has a 
mind to talk with about ſpecial affairs. I have 
been there twice upon ſuch an account. Here 


there is no manner of reſtraint, but every body 
ſits down, the King diſpenſing with all the re- 
ſpect that is due to him; and at eleven o'clock 
he diſmiſſes the company, and retires. 

The King hunts when he is at Potſdam and 
Wuſterhauſen; but in other reſpects, he leads 
the ſame life there as he does at Berlin. At 
a 97 — 6 ſtag, having for that 
end cauſed a great foreſt to be paled in, where 
he has made noble roads. th 54 . 
Berlin, if we regard the largeneſs of the ſtreets, 
the regular architecture of the houſes, and the 
many works of magnificence and ornament, 
which, during the preſent, and the two precedin 
reigns, have been erected there, is the fineſt cy 
of the empire. His preſent Majeſty has been fo 
intent, not only on fottifying, but likewiſe beau- 
afying this capital, that he has made his cour- 
tiers, and other great men, build ſtately houſes 
for themſelves. The city is pleaſantly ſeated 
on the banks of the Spree ; which, with ſeveral 
canals to the Oder ang Elbe, do, moreover, 
render it one of the trading towns in Ger- 
many. The King's palace, which Frtptrics 
I. began in 1699, is a ſumptuous and vaſt ſtruc- 
ture, and very richly furniſhed : it is not, how- 
ever, quite finiſhed; 

The King's ſeats in the country are Potſdam, 
Oranienbourg, Fredericksfield, Chatlottenbourg, 
and Wufterhauſen. . | 

The King and his whole court ate Calviniſts ; 
but the religion of the country is Lutheran. The 
Elector, Gzoros-WiLLiam, the preſent King's 


= grandfather, having married a Calviniſt 


ady of the Palatine family, daughter to Fk x- 
dERICK V. King of Bohemia, turned Calviniſt 
too. Since that time, thoſe of that perſuaſion 
have increaſed in the country, to which they are 

by the court. There is free exerciſe 
of religion in the duchies of Cleves, Halberſtat, 
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and Minden, for Roman catholicks, Lutherans, 


and Calviniſts. | | | | 
There may be about three millions of ſouls in 
this Prince's German dominions, without reckon- 
ing thoſe of Brandenburg - Pruſſia. Wen 


LOWER SAXONY. 
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Treats of the Gircle of - Lower Saxony ; and herein 


of the Dachies of Mecklenburg, Lawe 8 
22 Hanover, Brunk wrong or gar 
men and Verden. SHES Feta 


are 
len- 


TI 7 IT HIN' the Circle of Lower Saxon 
comprehended the duchies of M 
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burg, Lawenburg, Holſtein, Brunſwick-Lunen- Lower 


burg, Bremen, the — 
the biſhoprick of Hildeſheim. As to the duchy 
of Magdeburg and the principality of Halberſtat, 


rincipality of Verden and Saxony. 
Provinces 
of Lower 


which are uſually reckoned part of the Lower-Sax- Saxony. 


ony, 1 choſe to deſcribe chem in treating of Up- 
per Saxony, becauſe they lie contiguous to, and 
are incorporated with the other dominions of 
the Elector of Brandenburg, which lie within 
8 circle, and therefore ſhall not conſider them 

re. 2 * 


the Saxony. 


The circle of Lower Saxony then, is baunded Bounds 
by the German Ocean, Denmark and the Bal- and ex- 
tick ſea towards the north; by Pomerania and — of 


er 


| Roſtock. 


BB 


c HAP. the Marquiſate of Brandenburg towards the eaſt; 

XV. by the territories of the Landgrave of Heſſe on the 
Lower ſouth, and by the circle of Weſtphalia towards the 
Saxony. weſt : extending in length from eaſt to weſt two 
hundred' miles, and about as far in breadth from 


Rivers. north to ſouth. | The chief rivers which run 
through this country are the Elbe, the Weſer, 
the 'Alter, the Hamma, the Hemon, the Leme, 

* and the Ocker and the Eldt. The winters here are 

ll, 


long, and air exceeding cold z but the country 
however produces good corn in many places, and 
does not want rich paſtures, as will appear in the 
deſcription of the ſeveral countries it contains. 
Mecklen- The duchy of Mecklenburg is bounded by the 
burg. Baltick ſea on the north; by Pomerania on the 
Situation. eaſt; by Brandenburg on the ſouth ; and by the 
duchies of Lunenburg and Sax-Lawenburg to- 
wards the weſt. It is ſaid to derive it's name from 
the High-dutch word Mecklen, which ſignifies a 
broker or dealer,in merchandize, from the' great 
teſort of merchants to this country anciently, and 
particularly to a city of the ſame name ſituate on 
the coaſt ; which was thE&occaſion of adding 
to the word Mecklen, burg ſignifying a town, an 
Mecklenburg a town of merchants or brokers ; and 
there is now a ſmall village not far from Wiſmar, 
according to ſome German writers, which goes by 
the ſame name, and is ſuppoſed to be the remains 
of the once famous city of Mecklenburg. This 
lakes, ri- country has the advantage of the Baltick ſea for 
vers and many miles, beſides a great number of rivers and 
air. large lakes, which may be one reaſon that the 
air is unhealthful in ſummer, and it's northern 
ſituation renders it intolerably cold in the winter. 
Com, It produces however great plenty of corn and 
— and fruits, particularly apples; and their lakes and 
— Pro rivers furniſh them with fiſh and water- fowl in a- 
bundance. f 
Diviſion , Mecklenburg is uſually divided by geographers 
of the oh into ſix parts, viz. 1. The dukedom of Mecklen- 
bevy] m burg, properly ſo called. 2. The dukedom of 
towns. Vandaha. 3. The earldom of Swerin. 4. The 
barony of Roſtock. 5. The barony of Stargard. 
And, 6. The biſhoprick of Batzow. In the duke- 
dom of Mecklenburg Proper are the cities and 
towns of Wiſmar, Tempſin, Gades, Rhena, and 
Bucow. In the dukedom of Vandalia ; Guſtrow, 
Sterneburg, Malchin,'Stavenhagen, Ivenack, New 
Calven, Warin, Peutzlin, Rebell, Wredenhagen, 
Malchau, Tetrou, Goltburg, Parchum, Plage, Lup- 
ſian, Grabou, Domitz, Newſtat, Eldenau, and 
Gorloſen. In the barony of Roſtock ; the cities 
and towns of Roſtock, Ribnitz, Gnoien. Teſſen, 
Laga, Schwan, Salines, and Morlou. In the ba- 
rony of Stargard ; Brandenburg, Stargard, Fur- 
ſtenburg, Strelitz, Mirow, Fredland, and We- 
ſenburg. And in the biſhoprick of Butzow, the 
city of Butzow. the chief whereof I ſhall en- 
dieavour to deſcribe. — 
1. Roſtock, an Imperial city, and one of the 
Hlans-Towns, under the protection of the Duke 
of Mecklenburg, ſituate in fifty-four degrees twen- 
ty minutes north latitude, on a bay of the fea at 
the mouth of the river Warna; is a tolerable har- 
bour, forty miles to the eaſtward of Wiſmar, ſup- 
poſed to take it's name from Rotzſtock, or a red 
illar, anciently worſhiped here by the pagan in- 
——— It is divided into three parts, viz. the 
old, the new, and the middle city, which united 
make a large town, containing many thouſands of 
_ ., lofty well- built houſes. Travellers obſerve, that 
here are ſeven large ſtreets leading to a ſpacious 
market place, ſeven handſome; gates towards the 
5 1 I 
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Seas, 
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land, ſeven bridges over the Warna, which runs 
through ſeveral parts of the towns, ſeven great 
doors to the cathedral church, ſeven towers on 
the town hall, and two or three other ſevens ſtill 
leſs worth our obſervation ; and perhaps the reader 
will ſcarce forgive me for taking up his time with 
theſe. The univerſity here is ſaid to contain. as 
many ſtudents ' as moſt in Germany; and was 
founded by Joux and ALBERT, two contempo- 
rary Dukes of Mecklenburg and couſins, in the 
year 1419. Half the charges whereof being borne 
by the corporation and magiſtracy of the city, half 
the profeſſors are choſen by the Duke of Mecklen- 
burg, and the other half by the town; and the 
Rector is choſen alternately every half year, as in 
moſt other Germin univerſities. Amongſt other 
learned men that have been educated here, are 
ALBERTCRAN TZIUus, JoHnN PosSEL1vs, and 
NATHANCHYTRÆusðS, three celebrated hi- 
The government of the city is in the hands of 
828 Aldermen, elected out of the nobi- 
lity, ſcholars, and principal merchants; of whom 
four are 1 two Chamberlains, two 
Stewards for the river, and two Judges of civil 
and criminal matters. Theſe twenty-four may 
be ſtiled the upper houſe, and have in a manner 
the whole executive power lodged in them, with 


the power of coining money, and electing officers. 


Fhere 1s alſo a common-council of an hundred 
inferior citizens, who are ſummoned to give their 
advice upon extraordinary emergencies relating to 
the whole community. 2. Warnemund, a ſmall 
town ſituate on the ſea, ſeven miles below Ro- 
ſtock, being the port-town to that city; for large 
veſſels cannot come up fo high as Roſtock. 3. Wiſ⸗ 
mar, which ſtands between thirty and forty miles 
to the weſtward of Roſtock, and as many to the 
eaſtward of Lubeck, by ſome eſteemed the capi- 
tal of Mecklenburg, ſaid to obtain it's name from 
the conveniency of it's ſituation, Wiſmeer ſignify- 
ing a ſecure harbour, as the town of Wiſmar is. 
It is ſaid. to have been built out of the ruins of the 
ancient town of Mecklenburg, about the year 12 50. 
In the year 1266 it was enlarged and beautified, 
and from that time became extremely populous, 
and was reckoned one'of the chief of che Hans- 
Towns, for this was the harbour where all the men 
of war belonging to that body were laid up. The 
Swedes having poſſeſſed themſelves of this city, 
during the civil wars of Germany, inſiſted on it's 
being confirmed to them by the treaty of Munſter, 
as it was; and the Swede has ſince ſtiled himſelf 
Lord of Wiſmar. It has however ſeveral times 
been taken by the Danes, and reſtored to the 
Swedes again by ſubſequent treaties ; particularly 
in the laſt war it was taken by the Danes and 
their allies, the Hanoverians, Bandenburgers and 
Saxons, but reſtored to the Swedes by a treaty 
made in the year 1720; wherein it was ſtipulated 
however, that the walls and fortifications ſhould 
be demoliſhed, in which ſtate it remains at preſent. 
4. Swerin, ſituate upon the great lake called the 
Swerin-ſea, to which it communicates it's name, 
about fifteen miles ſouth of Wiſmar, and forty 
ſouth-weſt of Roſtock, formerly a Biſhop's See; 
but by an article in the treaty of Munſter, con- 
verted into a temporal principality, and conferred 
on Apouen FREDERICK, Duke of Mecklen- 
burg. 5: Guſtrow, a well-fortified town, for- 
merly the ſeat of the Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Guſtrow, whole. line became extinct in the year 
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CHAP. This country was anciently inhabited by the 
1 Vandals, and govern'd by their own Princes. 
wer | 


ALBeRT and Join, joint Dukes of Mecklen- 
Saxony. burg, were by the Emperor CHARLES IV. firſt 
ER admitted Princes of the Empire in the year 1349, 
dals inha- upon condition of being ſubject to its Jaws. 
bited theraniſm was eſtabliſhed, in this country about 
Mecklen- the year 1550, by Duke Jon ALBERT, who 
burg. demoliſhed the abbeys and religious places, and 
converted their revenues to other uſes. In the ci- 
vil wars of Germany this country was miſerably 
haraſſed by the Imperial army, probably upon ac- 
count of their deſerting the Roman communion, 
The pre- and embracing Lutheraniſm. CnarLes Lxo- 
tent Duke. ol o, the preſent Duke of Mecklenburg, was 
born the-6th of November, 1679; . and marfied 
to SopRHIA Epwice of Naſſau-Dietz, anno 1698. 
This Princeſs being wantonly diſpoſed, the Duke 
began a proceſs againſt her in the Imperial court, 
in order to obtain a divorce; where meeting with 
His ſecond more than ordinarily delays, he ventured to marry 
marriage the Ducheſs Dowager of Courland, niece to the late 
in the life Czar, in the year 1716, before there was any de- 
wo rt cifion of the cauſe; and it ſeems to be no extra- 
ordinary thing with the German Princes to di- 
yorce themſelves, and take another woman to 

their bed in the life-time of the former. 
Decree a- This was but the beginning of troubles to the 
gainſt the unhappy Duke of Mecklenburg, whoſe country 
Duke of was the following year almoſt ruined by the Muſ- 
any wo covite forces, which were brought into the Em- 
pr. 5 v0 pire to aſſiſt the Danes and Saxons againſt the 
his ſub- Swedes; and at the ſame time the Duke laying 
jets. heavy taxes * his nobility, they applied to 
the Emperor for redreſs; ſetting forth that the 
Ruſſian army having committed great ravages up- 
on their eſtates, when they thought fit at laſt to 
leave their country, the Duke retained in his ſer- 
vice a body of three thouſand of them; which, 
together with his own troops, he was continually 
augmenting by new levies, he quartered on the 
nobility, and exacted extravagant contributions 
from them, under pretence of providing for the 
fecurity of the country againſt foreign invaſions ; 
pretending that he was ſole judge what was ne- 
ceſſary for the defence of his ſubjects, who were 
to bear the expence. But the nobility denied this 
prerogative, alledging that a convention had been 
made with his predeceſſor in the year 1701, to 
pay annually the ſum of an hundred and twenty 
thouſand crowns, in lieu of all taxes and duties, 
ordinary or extraordinary; and thereupon the 
Duke renounced all further pretenſions of laying 
any taxes upon them, except the uſual land- taxes. 
II. They alledge, that the monthly contribution 
of ſixty thouſand crowns demanded of them, ex- 


ceeded the produce of their eſtates, and was more 


than neceſſary to pay the troops. That at the 
ſame time all the peaſants, who were not ſubjects 
of the nobility, were exempted from theſe con- 
tributions; which made it evident, that the Duke 
deſigned the ruin of the nobility, whoſe eſtates 
were ſeized and ſequeſtered for not paying the ſums 
demanded, and ſome of them compelled to fly 
their. country, &c. ab TY WOT” 
After this cauſe had depended before the Impe- 
rial tribunal for ſome years, it was decreed about 
the year 1722, That the Duke ſhould pay to his no- 


bility one million of crowns, for repairing the da- 


mages they had ſuſtained ; and on his not complying 
with this edict, a body of troops were ordered to 
quarter upon the Duke's demeſn lands, and ſeize 
8 z which was executed accordiogly, 


Lu- of the empire are ſubje 


89 
and the Duke thought fit to retire out of the C HAF 
country for ſome time; but is returning to his XV. 
dominions again now the decree is ſatisfied, and Lower 
the nobility begin to be reconciled to him. Saxony. 

From this inſtance it appears, that the Princes VR” 

& to the general laws of 
the empire, and that their nobility and gentry, 
between whom there is little difference; can ap- 
peal for redreſs to the Imperial courts, when they 
are oppreſſed by their reſpective Sovereigns. But 
it is not ſo with the peaſants or huſbandmen, and 
other inferior people; cheſe are ſubjects and vaſ- 
ſals to their ſeveral Lords, and do not hold theit 
farms by leaſe, as our farmers do; but at will; 
and are obliged to do ſuch ſervices, and pay ſuch 
rents in kind or money, as their Lords require of 
them; and if they are ordered to arm and march 
into the field againſt an enemy, they dare not re- 
fuſe it. Thus it was lately among the Clans in 
Scotland, where a Lord with his Clan would fall 
upon a neighbour in a hoſtile manner, and endea- 
vour to do himſelf juſtice, if he apprehended him- 
ſelf injured, as if there were no civil courts of ju- 
dicature in the kingdom; and as for controverties 
among the tenants themſelves, theſe were deter- 
mined in the courts of their reſpective Lords. 
 CHaRLEs LEOPOLD, Duke of Mecklenburg, 
born in 1679. and ſucceeded his brother Fx EDE“ 
RICK WiLLIAM in 1713. He has been twice 
married; firſt to SopHIA Hepoewick, aunt on 
the father's ſide to the Prince of Orange; but 
they were parted in 1710. His ſecond wife'was 
CATHARINE, daughter to the unfortunate Ivan 
ALEXIEZWIT E, Czar of Ruſſia, and ſiſter to the 
reigning Empreſs of Ruſſia, who died in 1733; 
leaving one only daughter, ELIzAB ETH Ca- 
THARINE, born in 1718, and educated at the 
court of Peterſburg, having made publick profeſ- 
fion of the Greek faith in 1733, in view of ſuc- 
ceeding her aunt in the' throne of Ruſſia, in caſe 
ſhe'died without iſſue. 

Duke ChARLES having formed a reſolution 
of augmenting his forces, and' of incorporating 
two regiments of Muſcovites, of 1300 men each, 
which the Czar had made him a preſent of, a- 
mong the troops of the country, began to raiſe 
unuſual contributions on his ſubjects; and on their 
refuſal quartered ſoldiers on his nobility, and con- 
fiſcated the eſtates of thoſe of them who had 
made the greateſt oppoſition. He proceeded to 
augment his troops to the number of eleven thou- 
ſand men; but the aulick council being applied to 
for redreſs of thoſe grievances, by the eſtates and 
nobility, who had the laws of the country on 
their fide, the Emperor, in 1718, cauſed a body 
of troops of the circle to march into the duchy ; 
which being encountered by the Duke's forces, 
great diſorders enſued, till at laſt, his Highnefs be- 
ing defeated, retreated to Dantzick; and in 1728, 
the Emperor ſent commiſſioners to Mecklenburg, 
who declared the Duke fallen from the govern- 
ment of the country, and put the adminiſtra- 
tion into the hands of his brother. The degrad- 
ed Prince ſhewed no regard to this Imperial de- 
ciſion, but appealed to the diet of Ratiſbon, 
for redreſs. The Emperor, on his part, laid be- 
fore the ſame ſovereign tribunal, by the Prince of 
Furſtenburg, his firſt commiſſary, a bill of 2 — 
vances againſt the Duke, importing, that his High- 
neſs had made many changes and alterations tend- 
ing to the deſtruction of the rights of the country, 
and the privileges of his vaſſals: that he had erect- 
ed a ſanguinary tribunal, or inquiſition, and for 
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ſeveral years ſtopt the courſe of juſtice, to the 
great prejudice and ruin of many of his ſub- 
jects: that he had ſpoken diſreſpectfully of the 
Imperial commiſſion and reſcript-of the 11th of 
May 1728, and done many unjuſtifiable things to 
hinder the execution of them: that-for theſe and 
other reaſons, his Imperial Majeſty had removed 
him from the government of the country, and 

laced his brother Cyr 1sT1AN in his room, till 
be the Duke ſhould ſubmit himſelf to his Impe- 
rial Majeſty, and return to a better mind. 

In 1730, the Duke leaving Dantzick, return- 
ed to Swerin, his capital, and tried all manner 
of ways to diſturb his brother's adminiſtration, 
and elude the Imperial decree, which was renew- 
ed in 1732, with this additional clauſe: That 
< the regent, for the further ſecurity of his per- 
« ſon and government, might take into his ſer- 
« yice a certain number of troops of ſome neu- 
<« tral Prince, and then call the annual diet of 
« the ſtates, in order to reſtore the publick tran- 
« quillity.” This Imperial mandate did more- 
over ordain, That the degraded Prince ſhould 
« have a yearly ſalary of about ten thouſand 
« pounds, beſides the revenues of Domitz and 
* . — and his brother, the regent, ſix thou- 
« ſand pounds.” On the receipt of this writ, 
400 horſe of Hanover, and 200 foot of Wolfen- 
buttle, were taken into pay, and things continued 
pretty calm in the country; the unhappy Prince 
ſeemingly acquieſcing in this new regulation. He 
hoped his ſiſter-in-law, the Czarina, might be 
wrought upon to interpoſe in his favour. At laſt, 
finding ſie had nothing to expect from her, he went 
to Weimar; where committing fome diſorders in 
November 1735, the Magiſtrates began a proſe- 
cution againſt him, with intention to puniſh him 
for breaking the peace of their little territory. But 
he will probably be reſtored by the interpoſition of 
the Czarina, one time or other. 433 5 
The duchy of Sax-L awenburg is ſituate on both 
ſides. of the Elbe; being bounded by Holſtein on 
the weſt and northz by Mecklenburg on the eaſt; 
and the duchy of Lunenburg towards the ſouth : 
the chief town whereof is Lawenburg, ſituate at 
the conflux of the Elbe and the Stegnitz, in the 
latitude of fifty-three degrees forty minutes, about 
thirty miles ſouth of Lubeck, and near forty ſouth- 
eaſt of Hamburg. It is a ſmall, but populous town, 
and has a pretty good trade. The other towns 
of any note in this duchy are Mollen, Witten- 
burg, and Ratzeburg; but of theſe I meet with 
nothing particular. The laſt Duke of Sax-Lawen- 
burg was Juuivs-FrRancis, who dying with- 
out male iſſue, in the year 1689, the Elector of 
Saxony, the Prince of Anhalt, and the Duke of 
Lunenburg-Zell all laid claim to it; but the 
Duke of Lunenburg taking poſſeſſion of it, this 


duchy on his death devolved on the Elector of Ha- 


nover, with his other territoriesz the other pre- 
tenders relinquiſhing their claim in conſideration 
of a ſum of money, or ſome other equivalent given 
them by the Elector of Hanover. | 


As 20 the province of Holſtein, it hath already 


been deſcribed. in treating of the King of Den- 
mark's dominions, except the cities of Hamburg 


and Lubeck, which ſome reckon to be out of the 


bounds of Holſtein; perhaps becauſe they have 
freed themſelves from the Daniſh yoke, tho' that 


Prince frequently revives his pretenſions to thoſe 


places, and exacts large ſums from them; and 
were it not that they are under the Emperor's 

protection, and deemed free Imperial cities, the 
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Dane would no doubt long ſince have reduced C H 


them to his obedience again. 


Hamburgh, one of the moſt conſiderable of the Lower 


Hans- Towns, is built partly on iſlands, and partly 8 
on the continent, on the north ſide of the river 


Elbe, in the latitude of fifty-three degrees fifty burgh. 


minutes, ten degrees to the eaſtward. of London, 
forty miles ſouth-weſt of Lubeck, and ſixty north- 
eaſt of Bremen ; being about ſeventy-five miles di- 
ſtant from) the ſea. Its name is ſuppoſed to be de- 
rived from the foreſt of Ham, which ſtood near ir, 


and gave title to the ancient Lords of Ham; who 


building a caſtle where the city now ſtands, called 
it Hamburgh, or Ham Caſtle. It is generally held 


to be within the limits of Stormaria, a province 


of the duchy of Holſtein: and however this is diſ- 
puted by ſome, it is agreed, that the territories 
belonging to this city, and adjoining to it, lie in 
Stormaria. They contain but a ſmall circuit, 
wherein are ſeveral large villages and noblemen's 
palaces. There are alſo ſeveral little iſlands 
in the Elbe under the government of the Ham- 

The city of Hamburgh, ſays a late writer, 
conſiſts of a great many little iſlands in the rivers 
Elbe and Altſter, which, like Venice, have a 
communication with each other by bridges. The 
tide flows through the canals which ſeparate the 
iands; and it lies ſo low, that in ſpring-tides 
houſes have been carried away and damaged by in- 
undations, as it happened in the year 1651. As 
the place appears to be naturally ſtrong by this 
account, the inhabitants have added to jt good 
walls, and regular fortifications after the modern 
way, eſpecially towards the land. It is divided by 
a wall into two parts, called the Old and New 
Town, The ſtreets are wide, but not ſtraight. 
and the buildings generally of brick, very high, 
which make a grand appearance. The town is 
exceeding populous, occaſioned by a flouriſning fo- 
reign trade. Ships from all parts of Europe reſort 


hither, and from hence their merchandize is di- 


ſtributed through the Empire. But the moſt conſi- 
derable manufacture of the Hamburghers, if we 
may call it ſuch, is their beer, in; brewing of 
which great numbers of people are emplayed, and 
it is tranſported into all the neighbouring coun - 
tries, being valued. equally with wine. The pea- 
ſants of Holſtein, it is ſaid, have ſuch an opinion 
of its virtues, that they apprehend it impoſſible to 
live without it. They have alſo plenty of all provi- 
ſions at Hamburgh, which are either brought down 


their rivers from the inland parts of Germany, or 


imported from abroad; but their markets are with 
nothing better ſtored than with ſea and river-fiſh 
and garden-ſtuff. Their gardens, which lie contigu- 
ous to the town-walls, do not only afford plenty of 
fruit, herbs, and roots, but being regularly planted, 
and extending a great way into the country, {yield 
an inexpreſſible delight to the citizens, who have 
their country-ſeats in the middle of them. On 
the other ſide, ſhips of good burthen may come up 
to the very walls, to take in and diſcharge their 
lading; the largeſt indeed are forced to come to 
an anchor at New Mills, four miles below it, and 
unlade their merchandize into ſmaller veſſels. The 
tide flows ſixteen miles higher up the river than 
Hamburgh, which is about ninety miles from the 
Ocean, and thought to be a longer courſe than 
the tide takes in any other European river. | 
The publick buildings in this city mentioned by 
travellers, are, the church of St. PeTzR, for- 
merly a.. cathedral, while the town remained an 
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archbiſhoprick;and the reſidentiaries of this church 
ſtill compoſe a chapter, who have cognizance of 


cccleſiaſtical cauſes, from whom there lies no ap- 


peal, but to the Imperial Chamber at Spire. The 
other moſt confiderable churches are - thoſe. of 
St. Ni cnol as, St. J A cO B, St. CATHARINE, 
and St. Michal, where regiſters of the poor 


ol the reſpective pariſhes are kept, who have money 


weekly diſtributed amongſt them, and a yearly al- 
lowance of clothes and fuel: nor is there any city 
can boaſt of more welbendowed hoſpitals and cha- 
ritable foundations in proportion to it's bigneſs, for 
eripples, aged people, orphans, diſabled ſeamen 
and their families, with free- ſchools for the edu- 
cation ot the children of poor citizens, who are 
furniſhed with clothes as well as good inſtruction, 
till they are capable of being put out to trades, or 
ſent to the univerſity. 154 1 | 
The city of Hamburgh is a free Imperial city, 
mdependent of any other power except the Em- 
peror, to whom they pay homage, and ſome o- 
ther ſmall acknowledgments for the protection 
they receive from the Empire, as other Imperial 
cities do, who have both the legiſlative and execu- 
tive power lodged in them. The magiſtrates are 
four Burgomaſters; twenty Schepins or Alder- 


men, choſen out of the moſt conſiderable mer- 


of freemen are aſſemble 


chants or tradeſmen; twelve Common-Council 
Men or Senators, who conſtantly attend the ſer- 
vice of the city, who upon extraordianary occaſions 
aſſemble ſixty more of the principal citizens, called 
Burger Aten, or Elders of the city; and if the 
caſe be of the utmoſt N the whole body 

, in whom ſeems: to be 
the laſt reſort. But this power has been frequently 
diſputed of late years; the ſenate pretending that 
though they are called to adviſe with upon extra- 
ordinary occaſions, their ſuperiors only have the 
power of determining what ought to be done: and 
theſe controverſies have ſometimes rifen to that 
height, that the Emperor has been ohliged ta take 
cognizance of them, and command the forces of 
the Circle to march into the city to keep the 
peace, as will appear hereafter. But before I pro- 
ceed further, it may be convenient to enquire 
here the foundation of that claim the Dane fre- 
quently makes to the dominion of this city. And 
it ſeems W oLDEMAR, Duke of Sleſwick, by 
the aſſiſtance of Caxurus the VIth, King of 
Denmark, his brother, took this city from the 
Emperor Or HO IV. and WoLDemag being af. 
terwards advanced to the Daniſh throne, tranſ- 
ferred the ſovereignty of Hamburgh toALRHR RH, 
Earl of Orlemund, who affigned his. right to the 
citizens in conſideration of fifteen hundred marks 
of filver z and thus this city became a free and in- 
dependent State: and ApoLen IV. Earl of Hol- 
ſtein, confirmed their rights and privileges, as his 
ſucceſſors alſo did down to Apo XIV. the laſt 
Earl of Holſtein and Scawenburg of that family, 
who died anno 1459 : upon whoſe death the pro- 
vince of Holftein put themſelves under the pro- 
tection of CHRISTIAN I. King of Denmark, 
whom they elected their Sovereign, under the 
title of Duke of Holſtein; and the citiaens of 
Hamburgh entered into an alliance with the King 
of Denmark, engaging to maintain the ſame 
friendſhip and correſpondence with him, they had 
done with the Earls of Holſtein and Schawenburg 
his predeceſſors, if he would confirm their rights 
and privileges, which he did accordingly. His 
ſucceſſors, however, were perpetually reviving their 


claim to the fovereignty of this city; and fome of 
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them compelled the citizens to pay Jarge ſums to 
purchaſe a confirmation of their liberties: but in 
all their treaties with that crown, they concluded, 
Salvo jure Cæſaris & Imperii, & ſalvis libertatibus ci. 
vitatis ab Imperiali culmine obtentis. And in a Diet, 
held at Augſburg anno 1510, the Emperor Maxr- 
MIL TAN I. with the States of the Empire, de- 
clared Hamburgh a free Imperial city, and ſum- 
moned the Duke of Holſtein to appear before the 
Imperial Chamber at Spire, to make good or re- 
nounce his pretenſions to the ſaid city. But the 
Kings of Denmark, as Dukes of Holſtein, have 
nevertheleſs ſeveral times ſince extorted large ſums 
of money from this city; ſometimes appearing be- 
fore it with a numerous army, and at other times 
blocking up the mouth of the river Elbe, taking 
their ſhips, and obſtructing their traffick; but the 
powers intereſted in preſerving the liberties of this 
eity, have hitherto interpoſed, and preſerved them 
from being ſwallowed up by the Dane. The li- 
berties of Hamburgh have alſo been ſeveral times 
endangered by religious diſputes with ſome of the 
neighbouring Princes, and by their own inteſtine 
diviſions, as has been hinted already, particularly 
in the year 1708; when thoſe diſputes aroſe fo 
high, that a body of troops was ſent to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the town; by the directors of the Circle 
of Lower Saxony, in order to preſerve the peace 
of the city. . | 
The eſtabliſhed religion of Hamburgh is Lu- 
theraniſm; and fo bigotted are they to their 
— opinions in religion, that they will to- 
erate no other ſect, whether popiſn or proteſtant, 
except in the chapels of foreign miniſters: nor 
will they ſuffer any ſubject of Hamburgh to reſort 
even thither, inſomuch, that they proſecuted ve- 
ry ſeverely ſome citizens who were ſeen at the 
Dutch chapel, notwithſtanding the repreſenta- 
tions of the King of Pruſſia and the States-General 
in behalf of their brethren, the diſciples of Car- 
vim, in the year 1719. And in anſwer to his 
Pruſſian Majeſty's memorial on this ſubject, they 
acquainted him that the Calviniſts in affairs re- 
lating to trade, enjoyed the ſame privileges as the 
Lutherans; but that at the time of the eſtabliſhing 
the Lutheran religion in that city, neither the 
Calviniſts, the Roman Catholick inhabitants, or 
the Jews were allowed the publick exerciſe of their 
worſhip, but were content with domeſtick ſer- 
vice; and as for ſermons and the adminiſtration 
of the ſacraments, they were obliged to repair to 
neighbouring towns: which ſtate of things was 
confirmed by the treaty of Weſtphalia, and their 
magiſtrates obliged by a very binding oath to ob- 
ſerve that treaty. Notwithſtanding which, both 
the Calviniſts and Roman Catholicks were in- 
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creaſed in their city of late years to an inſufferable 


degree, and openly aſſumed to themſelves an ex- 
erciſe of their worſhip, aſſembling in divers parts 
of the town, and particularly at the Dutch refi- 
dent's houſe, to the number of ſome hundreds, 
with ſeveral coaches, and by preaching ſermons, 
ſinging aloud, and adminiſtring the ſacraments, 
gave reaſon to ſuſpect they would in time claim 
a right to their publick worſhip; and that this, 
with: the repeated encroachments and uſurpations 
of the Roman Catholicks, had put the magiſtrates 
upon iſſuing an edict to prohibit ſuch unlawfut 
worſhip, and reduce the fame within the bounds 
preſcribed by the treaty of Weſtphalia. | 
The ſame year, 1719, I find the Roman Ca- 
thalicks alſo complaining of their being inſulted 
by the inhabitants of Hamburgh on account of their 
a religion. 
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religion. The Imperial miniſter reſiding in this 
city, it ſeems, had cauſed a new chapel to be built, 
and the prieſts having laid the firſt ſtone with un- 
uſual ceremonies, and attempted openly to make 
proſely tes to their religion, gave great offence to 
the Lutheran clergy, who incited both magiſtrates 
and people to oppoſe the finiſhing this popiſh tem- 
ple; whereupon a mob was ſpirited up on Sunday 
the 15th of September, who firſt plundered the 
chapel of the plate and ornaments, and afterwards 
demoliſhed it. They alſo proceeded to ſtorm the 
houſe of Count Metſch the Imperial miniſter, 
ſtripping it of the furniture, and carrying off 
ſeven thouſand 'crowns in money, abuſing M. 
LEeMBKE, Imperial counſellor and ſecretary of the 
embaſly ; the tumult laſting from nine of the 
clock in the morning until midnight before it was 
ſuppreſſed: Of which the Imperial reſident im- 
mediately ſent an expreſs to court. The Emperor 
was ſo exaſperated at this outragious riot againſt 
his miniſters and thoſe of his communion, that he 
threatned the city with military execution if they 
did not forthwith pay a fine of two hundred 
thouſand crowns, rebuild the houſe and chapel at 
their own expence, and make good the loſs of the 
furniture, ornaments, and all other damages ſuſ- 
tained ; and laſtly, that two members of the ſe- 
nate and two of the common-council ſhould come 


to Vienna, and beg his Imperial Majeſty's pardon. 


With which the Hamburghers were obliged to 
comply, except that they got ſome part of the 
fine abated. But the Emperor has ſince taken them 
into his ſpecial protection, and eſpouſes their cauſe 
heartily againſt the antiquated pretenſions of the 
Dane: for in November, 1724, the magiſtrates 
publiſhed an Imperial mandate, importing, That 
whereas it had been repreſented to his Imperial 
Majeſty, that the King of Denmark and his offi- 
cers, eſpecially - the Count de Calenburg, High- 
Bailiff of . the county of Pinneburg, had for ſome 
time paſt pretended ro exerciſe an independent 
juriſdiction within the diſtrict of the Daniſh ho- 
tels (palaces) called the Schawenburg and Muhlen 
in the city of Hamburgh, and to exempt the in- 
habitants thereof, and all the houſes within that 
verge, though ſworn Burghers of the city, from 
all civil power, allegiance, and obedience to 'the 
government, as alſo from all taxes and contribu- 
tions; and had made uſe of threats to deter the 
ſaid city from maintaining her rights, which they 
had poſſeſſed for many centuries ; his Imperial 
Majeſty annulled and vacated all the ordinances 
hitherto iſſued againſt the city by his Daniſh Ma- 

jeſty and his officers, eſpecially by Count Calen- 
burg, and the Daniſh Reſidents Hagendorn and 
Hohenmhul, and all the inhabitants of the ſaid di- 
ſtricts were by the ſaid mandate ſtrictly enjoined 
not only to be faithful and obedient, like other 
Burghers, to the magiſtrates of Hamburgh, ac- 
cording, to the ancient conſtitution of the city, but 
likewiſe to pay without reſiſtance the arrears of 
the taxes, and bear their ſhare of all contributions, 
charges, and offices tor the future, on pain of be- 


ing puniſhed corporally, and even with death, ac- 
cording to the nature of the crime. | 

The Miniſters of Denmark on the contrary 
publiſhed an order of the King of Denmark's, re- 
quiring the inhabitants of the diſtrict of Schawen- 
burg not to pay the leaſt contribution or tax to 
the magiſtrates of Hamburgh on pain of death, 
wherein his Daniſh Majeſty alſo.revives his claim 
to that his hereditary city, as he calls it; and 


threatens the citizens that one time or other they 


ſhould feel the effects of his reſentment. In the CHAP. 


year 1726, the King of Denmark proceeded to 
prohibit the currency of the Hamburgh coin in his 
dominions, (as the Hamburghers had before the 
currency of the Daniſh coin in their territories.) 
He alſo required his ſubjects not to buy of the 
Hamburghers any goods of the growth or manu- 
facture of England, France, Holland, Italy, Ger- 
many, or any other foreign country; and the Da- 
niſh merchants were required to purchaſe them 
in the reſpective countries where they are pro- 
duced or manufactured; which is a very great loſs 
to the Hamburghers, who uſed to furniſh the 
dominions of Denmark with moſt of their foreign 
goods. The Engliſh Hamburgh merchants are ſaid 
to be more favoured in this city than thoſe of any. 
other nation, on account of the extraordinary trade 
they occaſion here; their factors and agents be- 
ing exempted from the juriſdiction of the city 
courts, and all civil and criminal matters relatin 
only to their people, determined by the Engliſh 
reſident. They are alſo indulged in the publick 
exerciſe of their religious worſhip, a privilege ſaid 
to be denied to moſt other nations who are not 
of the Lutheran perſuaſion; but I perceive the 
Dutch and other foreigners have now the ſame 
liberty, though the natives are not allowed to re- 
ſort to their chapels. N | 
Hamburgh, (according to another writer) is 
one of the beſt towns in Germany, being ſitu- 
ate on the Elbe, twenty-five leagues from the 
mouth of it : it has noble ramparts, and very 
ſtrong outworks ; and it alſo takes care to be 
well provided with artillery, and a good gari- 
ſon. Moreover, it is always ſure of the pro- 
tection of the families of Brandenburg and Brunſ- 
wick, it being ſo advantageouſly ſituated, that 
it is the intereſt of both, that no power what- 
ſoever ſhould take it. int TI wocr 
Hamburgh is alſo very conſiderable, on ac- 
count of the weaith of it's inhabitants, who are 
almoſt all merchants, and much of the temper 
of the Dutch merchants, very: greedy of gain, 
and thrifty. Their greateſt delight is to have 
gardens at the city gates, pretty much in the 
taſte of thoſe of Holland. The wives of the 
great merchants are as much confined at Ham- 
burgh, as the women of quality are at Venice ; 
but I obſerved, they were only pent up from 
foreigners. A man may pals his time very well 
in this city, where there are ſeveral perſons of 
quality to ſee, who make their viſitors perfectly 
welcome. The walks, in and about this city, 
are charming, and eſpecially that on the ram- 
parts is a noble one; there being a double row 
of trees, which forms an agreeable covert. and 
from whence there is a proſpect finely diverſi- 
fied by noble houſes, gardens, woods, meadows, 


&c. in the midſt of which one ſees the rivers 


Elbe and Alſter, which both together yield a 
charming view. The river of Alſter comes into 
the town, and forms a baſin very like a great 
pond, which has a fine key on the ſides of it, 
planted with ſeveral rows of lime-trees, between 
which there is a very fine walk. ef: 


It depends ſolely upon it's magiſtrates, who 
are choſe by the Burghers themſelves. It's liber- 
ty has 'been often conteſted by the Kings of 
Denmark; who, as Dukes of Holſtein, pretend, 
that Hamburgh is built upon their territory, and 


that therefore they ought to be ſovereigns of it. 
- Moſt of the European Princes have reſidents 


here; for which reaſon, here are ſeveral — 
I | 0 
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be obliged to go to the church at Altena, as the 
Calviniſts are forced to do; the Lutheran being 


the religion that is uppermoſt at Hamburgh ; 


but the Jews have their ſynagogues here. 
Lubeck, the chief of the Hans-Towns, and an 
Imperial city, is ſituated in the province of Wager- 
land in the duchy of Holſtein, though ſome have 
placed it in the duchy fof Mecklenburg, from 
which indeed it is not far diſtant, It is ſaid to 
have derived the name from it's ſituation on a 
corner or * of land; the word Lubeck, or ra- 
ther Lobeck, in High- Dutch, ſignifying as much. 
This city ſtands on the river Trave, ten miles 
from the Baltick ſea, in fifty-· four degrees odd mi- 
nutes north latitude, upwards of forty miles north- 
eaſt of Hamburgh, about as many to the weſtward 
of Wiſmar, and twenty-five miles north of Law- 
enburg. Travemund, at the mouth of the river 
Trave, is the port-town to Lubeck, and eſteemed 
a very good harbour. There is. not any city in 
the north of Germany; according to Dr. Nr- 
cnoLsoN, which exceeds Lubeck in the e 
and uniformity of it's buildings, or the pleaſantneſ: 
of the groves and gardens about it. The ſtreets 
are broad and ftrait, and the houſes built of brick; 
and from a publick reſervoir water is laid into e- 
very citizen's houſe, and ſeveral of the ſtreers are 
planted with rows of trees. The churches are 
generally well built, adorned with high ſpire ſtee- 


- 


_ ples, being about twenty in number; and the ca- 


thedral, dedicated to St. MR v, eſteemed a fine 
piece of architecture. Lubeck was an inconſider- 
able borough till inlarged and beautified by A- 
DOLPH, the ſecond Earl of Holſtein, anno 1 140, 
from whom Henzy Duke of Saxony and Bava- 
ria, ſurnamed the Lion, took it, WoLDemar 
Duke of Sleſwick, brother and heir to CaxnoTvus 
King of Denmark, afterwards made himſelf maſ- 
ter of it ; but the citizens being unkindly treated 
by the Danes, put themſelves under the protec- 
tion of the Emperor Fx RDERICK II. who con- 
firmed their ancient privileges and immunities, 
and A an them; ſince which, Lubeck has con- 
tinued a free Imperial city, and was the metropo- 
lis of the Hans- Towns, as has been intimated al- 
ready. The biſhoprick of this city has been en- 
Joyed by Proteſtant Princes ever ſince the year 
1561, when the Lutheran religion was introduced 
here, and devolves as an appennage, or inheri- 
tance; on the younger ſons of the Duke of Hol- 
ſtein-Gottorp, who are ſtiled Dukes of Eutin, 
from a town where the palace of this prelate 
ſtands, about four miles from the city. This is 
the only Proteſtant biſhoprick in Germany, it is 
faid, which has not been ſtripped of the reve- 
nues and 8 belonging to it 3 the other 
Lutheran iſhops are rather ſuperintendants, hav- 


ing little to diſtinguiſh them from the infer _ F 


but the point of precedence. _ 


cle 5 va . 
& The ſent government is in the hands of 


and civil lawyers, and the ſenate or council con- 


| fiſts of ſixteen members, half noblemen and law- 


yers, and the other half merchants. Two. bro- 


thers, or father and ſon, cannot be admitted at 


the ſame time into the ſenate, nor any handicraft 
or mechanick is ſuffered to fit amongſt them. 
Their territories are about ſixty miles ia circum- 
ference, and contain ſeveral ſmall towns and vil- 
lages. Happy were the northern Princes who 
could make Lubeck their friend, while ſhe was 
capital of the Hans-Towns, for they are ſaid to 
VOL, II. Nuuz. LVIL 


have been able at ſome times to have fitted out 
upwards of two hundred ſhips of war, and to 
have had the power of turning the ſcale to which: 
ever fide they inclined in the wars among the 
northern powers: but the reader has already met 
with an account of the Hans-Towns, and there- 
fore I forbear to ſay more of them here, FA 


LUNENB UR G. 
HE dukedom of Lunenburg, in which 
Zell is comprehended, is bounded by the 
river Elbe, which ſeparates it from Law- 
enburg and Holſtein on the north, by Branden- 
burg and Magdeburg on the eaſt, by the Duke- 
dom of Brunſwick on the ſouth, and by Bremen 
and part of Weſtphalia towards the weſt. The 


air of this country is cold, and a barren ſandy 


deſert takes up a great part of it: the reſt is co- 
vered with woods and foreſts, and the people who 
inhabit them the moſt clowniſh, and unpoliſhed 
of any in Germany : but their foreſts abounding 
in wild hog, deer and other veniſon, the neigh- 

uring Princes and nobility annually aſſemble 
here to take the diverſion of hunting. The prin- 


5 1400 of ſalt, in which, the trade of the in- 
habitants chiefly conſiſts, and they afford a good 
the e 


miles ſouth of 
Lunenburg, and thirty north of Hanover. The 
Duke's palace is a ſquare building, moated round, 
and encompaſſed with pleaſant gardens ; but I do 
not find the architecture of this palace much ad- 


mired. The gourts of juſtice for the duchy of 


miles north of Lune ar 
able city, of which little remains: at preſent but 
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Lunenburg are held in it. 3 Bardewick, an 
urg, anciently a conſider- wick. 


the cathedral church and a convent, 4. Ultzen, lars. 


a compact uniform little town in the midway be- 
tween Lunenburg. and Zell, tha inhabitants of 
which place have a tradition, that the firſt Saxons 
who ſettled in England came from. hence. 5. Har- 


burg, a ſtrong little town upon the Elbe, thirty 


miles to the weſtward of Lunenburg, not very con- 


ſiderable at preſent, but capable, it is ſaid, of be- 

ing made equal to Hambur ſtanding on the op- 

fide of the Elbe, full as conveniently for a 

toreign. trade as the other; and lance the duchy 

of Lunenburg has at preſent the King of Great 
10 8 | 


Harburg. 


Britain 
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CH AP. Britain for it's ſovereign, it is expected that a trade 
XV. will ſooner or later be eſtabliſhed between his Bri- 


tunen  tiſh Majeſty's Engliſh and German dominions, 
ET. _ On and that this town of Harburg will be the mart 


2 * 


tor the merchants of both countries to reſort to, 
ftom it's convenient ſituation on the banks of the 
Elbe; but what England would get by diſcon- 
tinuing the trade to Hamburgh, and endeavour- 
ing to divert it into another channel, may deſerve 
Walſtrode conſideration. 6. Walſtrode, fituate in a plea- 
ſant valley, encompaſſed with hills and foreſts, 
near the confines of Verden ; the trade whereof 

; conſiſts in wool, beer and wax. 5 
The 
duchy of death of GEORG E-WiILIAu the late Duke, an- 


Lunen- no 1703, devolved on the Elector of Brunſwick, 
+. 8 the late King of Great Britain, in right of the 
King Electoreſs his conſort, who was the only daughter 


George. and heireſs of the ſaid Duke of Lunenburg, and 
are now deſcended to his prefent Majeſty King 
GrOROE II. the eldeſt fon of the ſaid King 10 
Princeſs. | 1 hn h 5 

ThePrince As to the conſtitution of the government, it is 

arbitrary. almoſt unneceſſary to inform the reader that the 

Prince is as arbitrary as the King of France, in 

this, as well as the reſt of the dominions of the 

houſe of Brunſwick ; except in ſome few Impe- 
rial cities which till retain their liberties. 

The church-government in the dominions of 
Brunſwick is much the ſame as in other parts of 
vernment. Germany where Lutheraniſm is profelfed. In 

each Zuledem there is a Superintendens Genera- 

liſſimus, who has the ſupreme inſpection of the 
church, and reſembles an Engliſh Archbiſhop 3 to 
whom are ſubje& the ſeveral Superintendants Ge- 
neral, or Biſhops, who preſide over the Superin- 
tendants S AY who have much the ſame office 
as our Archdeacons. In ſome provinces they have 
no other diſtinction of Superintendants but Gene- 
ral and Special, as where the province is not of ſo 
large extent as to require more than one ſingle 

Biſhop : and their eccleſiaſtical courts are as liable 
to the control of the Prince as the civil : nei- 
ther the one or che other have any laws but what 
the Prince can repeal or alter at his pleaſure ; 
and we ſee the Electors of Brandenburg have ac- 
tually altered the eſtabliſhed religion in part of 
their dominions from Lutheraniſm to Calviniſm : 
though I find where any German Prince at- 
tempts this, he is obliged to have a great deal of 
patience, and to do it by degrees, or he hazards 
an inſurrection of his ſubjects. NT OR 


BRUNSWICK and HA- 


ux dukedom of Brunſwick, properly 


Eccleſiaſ- 
tical go- 


wick and ſo called, contains only the territories of 
Hanover. Brunſwick and Hanover or Calenburg : 


as for the principality of Grubenhagen, the coun- 
ties of Blackenburg and Reinſtein, though they 
are contiguous thereto, and ſubje& to the ſame 
Princes, yet are no part of the dukedom of Brunſ- 
wick ; but as they are uſually thrown together, I 
: ſhall follow the method of thoſe who have gone 

before me in deſcribing the boundaries of the 
AA REM „ e 


Bounds. Brunſwick then including the duchy of Ha- 


nover, Grubenhagen, Blackenburg and Rein- 


ſtein, is bounded by Lunenburg on the north, 
by Magdeburg and Halberſtat towards the caſt, 


The dominions of Lunenburg and Zell on the 
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by Heſſe Caſſel on the ſouth, and by the river C IIA V. 
Veſer towards the weſt. This country was part , © 
of the great Hercynian foreſt, and is ſtill pretty el and 
much over-run with woods, which yield more Hanover. 
pine and N 97 any other 14 of 2 Fe 
art of it, eſpecially the county of Blackenburg, Nate © 

1 3 5 and an their hills e 1 

covered with ſnow. till midſummer; but even here Mou 
are ſome fruitful valleys abounding in herds of . 
cattle, and their mountains are richly. furniſhed 
with mines of ſilver, copper, lead, vitriol, brim- Mines. 
ſtone, quickſilver and copperas. The country is 
alſo generally healthful, and the people of as large Their per- 
a ſize as any in Germany, uſed. to coarſe fare and — * 
hard lodging, and naturally well fitted and pre- 
pared for the drudgeries they are put to. Dried 
ogs fleſh and a black coarſe ſort of ryc-bread fit- 
ter for horſes than men, as the French traveller 
expreſſed himſelf, is their common food ; the reſt 
of the Germans, from their living ſo, much on . 
ſwines fleſh, call them Bacon guts. The princi- Rivers. 
pal rivers are, the Weſer, the Leina, the Innerſte 
and the Ocker. Upon the top of every high hill 
almoſt are ſeen the ruins of old fortreſſes, ſup- 
poſed by ſome to have been erected by the Ro- 
mans; but by- others to have been built during 
the wars of the Saxons with CHARLES the Great. 
The preſent generation are allowed to be ſincere Manners. 
and hoſpitable, as the generality, of the Germans 
are; but a little rough and unpoliſhed. The chief 
„ eee, 
1. Brunſwick, Brunopolis, from it's founder Brunßwick 
BRuxo, one of the ſons of Lu polen Duke city. 
of Saxony, ſituate in a plain on the river Ocker, 
in the latitude of fifty-two degrees twenty-five 
minutes, ten miles north of Wolfembuttle, and 
between fifty and ſixty ſouth of Lunenburg. It 
was formerly a free Imperial city, and one of the 
Hans- Towns; but after many ſtruggles for their 
liberties, they were forced to yield to the ſuperior 
force of the Dukes of Brunſwick, who keep a 
ſtrong gariſon in the place, and have enlarged. 
the fortifications ; whereupon the merchants and 
trading men have forſaken it, and it is now in a 
declining condition, mum and butter being almoſt 
the only commodities they deal in. The town is 
of a ſquare form, and about two miles in circum- 
ference, divided in the middle by the river Oc- 
ker. The private houſes are tolerably well built, 
and the town-houſe and Prince's palace are ſaid to 
be magnificent ſtructures. The mum made here 
is of two ſorts, the one thin and weak, the ordi- 
nary drink of the inhabitants; and the other 
called ſhip-mum, ſuch as is imported into England 
and other parts of Europe. This Dr. Ni chor 
son obſerves is ſcarce fit to drink till it has 
purged itſelf at ſea, and is made of barley with 
a ſmall mixture of wheat, well hopped. The 
town was formerly governed by it's own magiſ- 
trates ; but as the Dukes of Brunſwick obtained 
it by conqueſt, they take the liberty of preſcribing 
what laws and regimen they think propereſt for 
the city at preſent, and are at this day as abſolute 
here as in the reſt of their dominionss. 
2. Wolfembuttle, which ſtands alſo on the ri- Wotfem- 
ver Ocker, ten miles to the ſouthward of Brunſ. buttle. 
wick, in a watery country, as the name ſignifies, 
and ſurrounded by marſhes. It was the ſeat of 
the ancient Dukes of Brunſwick ; and ſtrong both 
by art and nature, conſiſting, of two parts, the 
one called Arx Guelpica, where the palace ſtands, 
having obtained it's name from the founder, who 
was of the Guelphian family ; the other called 


Hearickftat, 


XV. 
Brunſ- 


Hanover. 


Helmſtat. 


dauttle anno 1376, the rector whereof has the title 


Hamelin. 


The ſtory 
of the pi- 
per. 


wick 8 4 er 
Hanover. new church, an elegant building, where lie in- 
w—— terred more than twenty Dukes and Ducheſſes of 
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CHAP. Henrickftat, from Duke Henry the younger, 


who laid the foundation of it. The publick 
buildings taken notice of by travellers, are the 


Brunſwick; and the palace, the reſidence of the 


preſent Duke of Brunſwick-Wolfemburtle, with 


the library belonging to it, containing an hundred 
and twenty four thouſand volumes, according to 
Hanis1vs, one of the librarians; but Dr. Ni- 
CcHOLSON looks upon this as incredible, the books 
being contained in two ſmall rooms, both of 
them not ſo large as a third part of the Bodleian 
library. It is, however, allowed to be one-of the 
beſt collections of printed books in Germany. 
This library was founded by Auousrus the fl. 


mous Duke of Brunſwick-Wolfemburtle, a Prince, 


ſays Dr. NitcroLsoN, who infinitely ſurpaſſed all 
his predeceſſors in learning and knowledge, who 
in four large volumes gave an account of the moſt 
conſiderable authors in his library, and compoſed 
many other excellent treatiſes; he died in the 
year 1666, leaving two ſons, viz. RopoLemus 
AucGcusTus, and ANTHONY UTL RICE, who 


governed jointly the dominions of Wolfembuttle, 


of whom I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak further 
hereafter. G 
3. Hanover, the capital of the dukedom of 
Calenburg, ſituate on the river Leina, ſo named 
from a ferry on that river; Hanover in the old 
Saxon dialect ſignifying as much as Have-over in 
Engliſh, according to Dr. NIeHOoIls ON. It 
ſtands between forty and fifty miles to the weſt- 
ward of Brunſwick, and thirty ſouth of Zell, and 
is ſaid to be a handſom welk-buile city; but ex- 
cept ſome few houſes of ſtone, I perceive timber 
and clay are the chief materials in their build- 
ings. - The Elector's palace is in the caſtle, which 
ſtands on one fide of the town near the walls, be- 
ing a large building of free ſtone, containing ſe- 
veral ſquare courts; but I do not meet with any 
traveller that has enlarged upon the beauties of it. 
The principal churches of the city are thoſe de- 
dicated to St, James and the Holy Croſs, which 
are built of ſtone, and have ſome good paintings 
in them. This town being the reſidence of the 
Electoral family, is tolerably populous, and well 
fortified. It was once a free Imperial city and a 
Hans-Town, when their trade was in a flouriſh- 
ing condition; but the only merchandize I can 
learn they export at preſent is a kind of ſweet 


muddy beer, - which goes by the name of Bru- 


hane, which the neighbouring villages take off 
their hands. | | 

4. Helmſtat, which ſtands” twenty-four miles 
to the eaſtward of Wolfembuttle, remarkable 
for its univerſity founded and endowed with large 
privileges by Julius Duke of Brunſwick-Wolfem- 


and dignity of a Count Palatine. 
5. Hamelin, ſituate at the confluence of the ri- 


vers Weſer and Hamel, eſteemed one bf the 


ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in the Duke of Brunſwick's 
dominions; but more famous for a ſtory related 
by Dr. NicxoLson and other grave writers, and 
believed by the credulous people of this place, 
though nothing ſurely ever had more the air of a 
fable; I ſhall recite it in the doctor's words with- 
out any manner of alteration. The records of 
* this city, (ſays that reverend Gentleman) relate 
a notable accident which happened among the 
* burghers on the 26th of June 1284, viz. The 


citizens being ſtrangely infeſted by rats, and pays off the workmen, The capital city of Gru- 


having tried all imaginable expedients, but in 
© vain, to nd, themſelves. of thoſe troubleſom 
* gueſts, at laſt met with a ſtranger who under- 
took for a certain reward to do the feat. The 

burghers agreed to his propoſals, and the ſtrange 
gentleman immediately with his tabret and pipe 
draws after him all the rats in the town, like ſo 
many - morris-dancers, to the river, and there 
drowned them. Returning. for his reward it 
was denied him, as being judged too great a 
recompence for ſo ſmall a performance, How- 
ever, leſs he could not be perſuaded to take, but 
left the town in a rage, threatening in a ſhorr 
time to be revenged. Accordingly about a year 


* 


of the ſame tune, but with another train after 
him: for now he went attended with a great 
number of children, who followed him in at 
the mouth of a great cave on the top of a neigh- 
bouring hill, called by the burghers Koppelberg, 
and were never after heard of. In remembrance 
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of this ſad accident the citizens were wont for 


* many years after, as | ge by ſeveral old deeds 
and other records in that city, to date all their 


after he came again, and played the ſecond part 
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* indentures and contracts, ſuch a year /ince the 


© departure of our children. The ſtreet through 
* which they paſſed is to this day called Bungloeſe 
* Straſs, or Tabret Street; and on the top of the 
mountain near the'cave's mouth, is ſtill to be 
* ſeen a monument of ſtone with an inſcription 
giving an account of the loſs of an hundred and 
© thirty children in the manner above related ?. 


I come now to give a more particular deſcrip- Gruben- 
tion of the principality of Grubenhagen, which bagen 


in the High-Dutch ſignifies a grove or foreſt; this 
being part of the Hartz, or Sylva Hercynia, men- 
tioned by Julius CææsAR in his commentaries. 
The German word Hartz, out of Which Dr. Ni- 
CHOLSON ſuppoſes the Latins formed their Her- 
cynia, ſignifying properly roſin or pitch, which 
is the liquor extracted from the pine and fir- trees 
the only timber with which this foreſt abounds; 
and though part of this foreſt hath ſince the times 


of the Romans been converted into towns and vil- 
lages, and corn- fields, yet it is ſtill eaſy to diſcern 


the traces of it quite croſs the country. 


, 


Grubenhagen lies on the ſouth-weſt part of the 
dukedom of Brunſwick, and is moſt conſiderable 


county. 
The Her- 


cynian fo- 
reſt. 


for the mines of ſilver, copper and lead that are 


found here; beſides a great many other minerals, 
as, 1. Grey vitriol, 2. Atramenſtein, or ink- 
ſtone, out of which two beaten and boiled toge- 
ther the ordinary green vitriol is made. 3. Gedien 


vitriol, which grows like icicles out of the rocks, 
and may be uſed without cleanſing or purifying. 


4. Blue vitriol, commonly made out of the co 
ore. g. White vitriol, made of lead-ore. 6. 


as the ordinary yellow brimſtone. a 
made out of a peculiar fort. of ore, from whence 


drop the Flores Sulpburis, which uſually. coagulate 
like icicles. | 


r 
Miſy, a mineral of the ſame colour and nature 
Brimſtone, 


The chief mines of this country are, I, Ram- Mines. 


melſburg, in an high mountain near the city of 
Goſlen, diſcovered, by a huntſman named Rau- 
ME (from whence it had its name) in the year 


972. Another great vein of ore was diſcovered 
in the year 1048, where Wildman now ſtands; 


and a third at Zellerfield in the year 1070. This 
laſt is the chief of all the mine. towns belonging 


to the Princes of Brunſwick: here the overſeer 


of the mines keeps his court every Saturday, and 


benhagen 
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benhagen is Eimbeck, ſo called from a number of 
ſmall rivulets which unite their ſtreams near this 


and Place; the word Beck, or Backe, in the old Saxon 


dialect ſignifying a rivulet. The other towns in 


= this principality are Clonſthall, Altenan, Andreaſ- 


Eimbeck 
city. 


Blanken- 
burg and 
Reinſtein. 


miles to the ſouthward of Wolfembuttle. 


= 


Goſlar Ci- 
ty. 


burg, and Oſterrode, all inhabited by miners, who 
being bred up, ſays my author, in caves and the 
bowels of the earth, do not trouble themſelves 
with erecting very fair ſtructures above ground. 
The little counties'of Blankenburg and Rein- 
ſtein are uſually conſidered together as one pro- 
vince, lying between the territories of Halberſtat 
and Anhalt. The caſtle of Blankenburg, which 
gives name to the province, is ſituated about ny 
is 
country was anciently called Hartingow, or the 
Hercynian county. The Roman writers who de- 
ſcribe it, ſay the inhabitants live in an intolerable 
ſharp air, and have a continual winter, which 
modern authors obſerve may more juſtly be ap- 
plied to this than any other territory in Germa- 
ny, it being expoſed to the north, and receivin 
the cold blaſts from the top of Bructeras (one of 
the higheſt hills in * and the neighbouring 
mountains, which are uſually covered with ſnow 
till midſummer, The air however is ſo health- 
ful, that the inhabitants frequently live to up- 
wards of an hundred. The foil produces little 
corn, but the valleys are well ſtocked with cattle, 
and their mountains afford abundance of iron ore. 
Among the curioſities which: travellers take notice 
of in this country, an unfathomable cave, cal- 
led Buman's hole, which ſeems to reſemble the 
Peak of. Derbyſhire, of which they relate abun- 
dance of extravagant ſtories; as of a ſhepherd's 
loſing himſelf, and wandring eight days about it, 
after which he returned, and gave a monſtrous ac- 
count of the ſubterranean inhabitants. The bones 
of men of an uncommon fize, much beyond the 
po generation, alſo are ſaid to have been found 
Near the monaſtery of Michaelſtein are 
two large craggy rocks oppoſite to each other, 
which naturally repreſent two monks in their ha- 
bits, 28 as if they had been carved by the 
beſt artiſts. And all over this cold barren coun- 
try are forts and caſtles, on the top of every crag- 
y macceſſible rock, built by the ancients, as if 
ey had ſomething better worth the defendin 
than ſuch a deſert as the Hereynian foreſt, the 
only one whereof that is thought habitable by the 
preſent generation is the palace of Blankenburg, 
where the Duke of Wolfembuttle uſually reſides 
in the hunting ſeaſon; the reſt are only ſo many 
venerable remains of antiquity, as the old caſtle 
of Reinſtem, ſo called from being hewn out of 
one entire rock or tone, Heimburg, Hartingow, 
Gerſderf, Lawenburg, Homburg and many more. 
With this country of Blankenburg geographers 
uſually deſcribe the Imperial city of Goſlar, though 
independent of the Dukes of Brunſwick, becauſe 
it is ſurrounded by their territories. © It was built 
by the Emperor HENRY I. on the river Goſe, 
from whence it takes it's name, The citizens 
enjoy large privileges, and in all Imperial man- 
dates and letters directed to them, are ſtiled No- 
bile Membrum Imperii. The inhabitants are all 
miners, and their employment is either in dig- 
ging, cleanſing, tempering, 'or vending of -me- 
tals and minerals. 8 5 | 


| Family of As tothe pedigree of the Dukes of Brunſwick, 


Brunſ- 
wick. 


it will be found in the appendix to this work 
with thoſe of the other German Princes; I ſhall 
go no higher here than their marrying into the 


_ ated Duke ErnesT,' 


Palatine family, only obſerve that they are ſaid to C H AP. 


be deſcended from the family of the Guelphs or 
Whelps, who were anciently Dukes both of Ba- 


and almoſt every other writer that has treatd 
of Germany, as follows: IERMINTRU DIS, 
Counteſs of Altorf in Suabia, having accuſed 
« a poor woman of adultery, and cauſed her to 
% be ſeverely puniſhed for having had twelve 
„children at a birth, was not long after deli- 
« vered of the ſame number her ſelf, and all of 
them ſons: her huſband Count IsENBRED be- 
ing abſent at that time, ſhe commanded the 
* nurſe to kill eleven of them, fearing ſhe might 
« undergo the ſame ſcandal ſne had thrown on 
«the poor woman above mentioned. But the 
* nurſe, as ſhe was going out to execute the La- 
* dy's order, was met by the Count returning 
* home, who enquiring what ſhe carried in her 
« apron, anſwered, Woelpen (Whelps), and 
the Count opening her apron to ſee them, 
* ſhe confeſſed the whole matter; whereupon he 
took them from her, and obliging the woman to 
be ſecret, put them all out to nurſe, At the 
end of ſix years the Count invited his friends 
“to an entertainment, when he took an oppor- 
« tunity of introducing his eleven ſons to their 
* mother, cloathed all alike ; who being conſcious 
„ of what ſhe had done, confeſſed her fault, and 
was reſtored to her huſband's favour.” And 
from the eldeſt of theſe Whelps, for ſo the Count 
ordered them to be named, in memory of the 
nurſe's anſwer to him, deſcended Henry GueLen, 
Earl of Altorf, whom the Emperor Cons ape II. 
made Duke of Bavaria; and the dominions of 
this family were afterwards much enlarged by the 
acceſſion of Lower Saxony. I do not, I muſt con- 
feſs, give much credit to this account of the Coun- 
teſs of Altorf*s being delivered of twelve children 
ata birth, but as it is in the mouth of every tra- 
veller who has viſited this country, there was ne 
avoiding the mentioning of it. 1 541 


The preſent Elector of Brunſwick, GrOnox II. The Duke 
is grandſon of Duke Ex- f. Brunſ. 


King of Great Britain, | 
NEST AuGusTus, who ſucceeded: his brother 
Joux FazvDzx1ck, Biſhop of Oſnabrug, 
this duchy anno 1679. By the Princeſs Sopn1a, tors. 

r of FR EDFERI CK V, Elector Palatine, 
and of the Princeſs ELIZ ABE TR, daughter to 
Jamzs I, King of Great Britain ; Duke Ex- 
NEST had iſſue, GBOR OEB LEWIS, the late E- 
lector and King of Great Britain, born anno 
1660, who ſucceeded his father in the duchy of 
Brunſwick anno 1698, and having married So- 
PHIia DoroTHyY, the only daughter of his un- 
cle GEORGE WILLIAM Duke of Lunenburg 
Zell, that duchy devolved upon him anno 170g. 


In the year 1692, the Emperor LEOPOLD cre- Duke Er- 
grandfather of his preſentneſt made 


Majeſty, the ninth Elector, and Arch- ddt, au. 


of no 1692. 


Britiſh 
ſtandard-bearer of the Empire; but the Duke 
Wirtemburg laying claim to the office of Stan- 
dard-bearer, the Emperor Jos ry n afterwards 
conferred the title of Arch - treaſurer on the Elector 
of Brunſwick. The college of Princes at firſt 
proteſted againft the Duke of Brunſwick's being 
made a ninth Elector, and it was the zoth of June 
1708, before the Diet agreed to the eſtabliſiment 
of this ninth electorate, in the perſon of Goo 
Lwis late King of Great Britain, and ſon of 
Duke ExnesT, the firſt Elector of this houſe. 


— la... wick and l 
varia and Saxony, of whoſe original the follow- Hanover. 
ing relation is given us by Dr. Nic HOLISs ww 


S jimmedi- 
In ate anceſ- 


C HAP. His late Majeſty GREOROE Elector of Brunſ. 
XV. wick, died at Oſnabrug, in; the wake. of the 
zee and 19th of Jude 727, leaving 1flue.,only.GroRGE 
br gon Avevsrvs; the preſent Elector and King of 
-— Great Britain, and SopRHIA Do ROT HV, the 


The laſt preſent Queen of Pruſſia, whom he had by the 
— rinceſs SoyHIA DorRoTHY, daughter and hei- 


and iſſue. reſs to the Duke of Zell, above mentioned. This 
marriage however, Monſieur Paschovp Chap- 
lain to the Earl of Albemarle, in his Geographical 
Treatiſe, pag. 86, informs us, was diſannulled by 
the conſiſtory of Hanover, December 28, 1694 3 
and the Electreſs afterwards. reſided at the caftle 
| of Alen, ſeparate from his late Majeſty, till her 
His Ma- death. His preſent Majeſty GzorG@e AuGus+ 
jeſty the us was born October 30, 168g and on Sep- 
reſent E- : 1 
Jeder, tember 2, 17505; was married tothe preſent Queen 
Queen CAROLIN E, daughter of IJoHNFE AEB D ERIK, 
and iſſue. Margave of Anſpach. This Princeſs was born 
March 1, 1683, by whom his Majeſty hath iſſue 
now living, 1. Prince FREDERICK-LEwISs, born 
the igth of January, 1706. 2. The Princeſs 
AuxE, born 22 Octob. 1709. 3. The Princeſs 
AMELIA-SopHIAEL EON OR A, born the goth 
of May,” 1711, 4. The Princeſs Ca ROLIN A“ 
E LIZ ABE I k, born the zoth of May, 171g. 
And, 5.- Prince WIIIIAu-Av us ros, born 
at Leiceſter-Honſe on the 15th of April, 1721. 
The Princeſs: SophiA-Dogor hy, the preſent 
* of Pruſſia, was born the 16th of March, 
1687, and married to FRED ERIC II, King 
of Pruſſia, the 28th of November 1706, by 
Queen of whom ſhe- hath had iſſue, 1. The Princeſs Fx E- 
n DERICA-AUGUST a-SOP AA, born anno 995 
PI 2. CnarnLEes-FREDERICK, Prince of Pruſſia 
and Orange, born anno 1712. 3. The Princeſs 
Brothers Louis a, born anno 1714. His late Maje 
1 King Geoxes! had alſo ſeveral brothers, Tho 
e. of whom died in the bed of honour in defence of 
the Empire; but. ExxzsT-AucusTvs, the pre- 
- ſent Duke of York, and Biſhop of Oſnabrug, 
born the 17th of September 1674, is ſtill living. 
Arms of The arms of the Duke of _ Brunſwick! are, 
the Duke Gules, two leopards, Or, Ianguid, for Brunſwick ; 
2 Gules, a horſe Argent, for Lower Saxony; Or, 
bs a lion rampant Azure, ſtrewed with, hearts Gules, 
for Lunenburg ; Argent, a branch of deers horns, 
for Reinſtein ; and the like Sable, for Blanken- 
burg: and for Bremen, the arms are in 9. 755 
Gules, a key Argent, to ſhew, ſays my author, 
that they can open or ſhut. the paſſage of the ri- 
C ke fe, oo EO 
Three The houſe of Brunſwick was till lately divi- 
branches ded into three branches, viz. thoſe of Zell, Wol- 
8 fembuttle and Hanover; Zell and Hanover we 
®" © have ſcen united in the perſon of his late 1 
ill 


- 


* King GrorGe, but that of Wolfembuttle 
Zell, remains ſeparate and diſtinct, and is frequently of 
1 a different intereſt from that of Hanover; parti- 
ſembutcle. cularly at the breaking out of the war in the year 
1702, we find the two Dukes of Wolfembuttle, 
RopoLynus, and ANnTaoxy *Utgick beine 
brothers, and governing that duchy jointly) 'to 
'take the part of France againſt the confederates ; 
whereupon the Dukes of Zell” and Hanover 
marched againſt them, and excluded Duke Ur- 
RICK, who retuſed to abandon the French, from 
his ſhare of the regency? and brought over Duke 
Ropoly n to the allies, leaving him in the ſole 
poſſeſſion of the territories of Wolfemhuttle. But 


oborr n dying two or three years after, Duke 


AnTrony ULzick was reftored to the Whole 
dominions of Wolfemburtle ; and 


in the year 
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1709. he renounced the Proteſtant religion, and C HAP. 
was reconciled to the church of Rome, though he XV. 
was before eſteemed the moſt ſteady to his Prin- Bronte q 
ciples of all the Lutheran Princes, and the moſt Hande 
learned amongſt them. It was by his influence 
alſo that his grand- daughter, the preſent Empreſs, Duke"Ul- 
daughter to Prince Lewis of Wolfembuttle, N 
ſecond ſon, was prevailed on o turn Roman Ca- pu 


TIEN 2 buttle 
tholick. . 28 15 turns Pa- 
Bur as Duke Ur nick wanted neither ſenſe, pitt 


learning, or experience, and was exceedingly well ** dees 

verſed in the controverſial poirit#berween the Lu- Re. 

therans and the church of Rome, I am very far preſs his 

from thinking he was brought over to the Roman grand- 

communion by the ſtrength of their arguments, daughter. 

It is certain there were other very ſtrong induce- 

ments to 9 th to that ſide, namely, intereſt 

and ambition. He had formerly been depoſed by 

a powerful relation, and ſeems to have been ap- 

prehenſive of the like treatment again, which he 

could not take a more effectual way to prevent 

than by marrying his grand: daughter to the then 

King of Spain, brother and heit to the Emperor 
OSEPH'; he might expect alſo by this means, 

his poſterity would one day ſucceed to the Im- 

perial throne, The court of Wolfembuttle have 

indeed this laſt year entered into an alliance with 

that of Britain, a penſion of twenty-five thouſand 

pounds per annum muſt have a mighty influence 

on a little German Prince; but can it be ſup- 

poſed however he will totally abandon the Empe- 

ror's intereſt, if things' ſhould be brought to an 

extremity ? Britain has better friends ſurely than 

thoſe ſhe purchaſes, or it would be eaſy to e 


14 2, Cie ien 5% J 3 14 
None Ve EW Or it et] 1 
The EleBor of Hanover, King of Great Britain, 


 VINL. Geonot;Avecrsrus,. born the 30th of Elefor of 
October 1683, Was created Prince of Wales in Hanover. 
1714. Elector of, Hanover and King of Great- 
Britain, the 1 1th, of June 1727. The 22d of 
Auguſt 1705, he married CaroLina-Wir- 
HELMINA-DOROTHEA,, born the firſt of March 
1683, daughter to Jonxv-F RED ERRIOk, Mar- 
ge of Brandenburg-Anſpach, and Ex DMU TH- 
L go gfe GrorGe, Duke of Sax-Eiſc- 
nach, and of Janz Tr. Counteſs of Sayn. Their 
000 eee (47 e 
I. FRE DER 1c k-Louis, born the 1th of 
January 170%, came to England in December 
1728. On April the 27th 1736, he married 
Auguſta, who, was born the 2 of November 
1719, She 1s. ſiſter to the reigning Duke of 
L ET ORE WIS 
2. ANNE, born the 22d of October 1709, 
married the 14th of March 1734, WIILIAU- 
CrarLEs;Frizo, Prince of Naſſau-Dietz; or 
Orange. December 7, 1736, ſhe was delivered 
of a Princeſs who died in the birth. | 


9 
- 


. 
- 


{Ts 


© AMEL14-SoPHia-LEonoRa, born the 
IO AHF m ] ves 
4. CAROLINE-ELIZABETH, born the Igth 
8 ee eee 1» gn EE; OWNER 
5. A Prince born the $th'sf November 1716. 
He died Rane? oO peg 
6. GzoRG@t-Witrttam, born the ad of 
November 171. He died the 5th of February 


the year following, 


3 
* 
* * 


J. WillilamAvcusTus, Duke of Cum- 
berland, was born the 14th of April 172 1. 

8. Mary, born the 27th of February 1723. 
9. Louisa, born the — of December 172 


bl $3.4 


© 


Brun. 


wick and empire, a tutelar honour. 


Hanover. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF | 
| in law to the tndithal; and daughtes to the late CHAP. 


At che coronation of the Emperor, this Elector 


carries the ſtandard: he is arch- treaſurer of the 


The electorate is at- 
tached to the duchies of Hanover and Zell, 


A which, by the King's mother, are both united in 


x 


Hanover. 


wick Lunenburg-Hanover; that bei 
the conditions, which the Emperor LEOPOI. 9 


his perſon. 


' His revenue may amount to about 400,000 l. 


per annum, a ſum far exceeding the current 


charges of ſtate; eſpecially now that there is no 


court kept at Hanover. „ | 

In the year 1692, the King's grandfather had 
"fourteen thouſand regular troops on foot. Now, 
that the eſtates of the electorate are larger by 
more than one half, by the addition of Lunen- 
burg and Bremen, his Majeſty may raiſe here an 
army of betwixt thirty and forty thouſand men, 
without greatly. burdening the ſubject. In the 
year 1729, he paſſed in review a body of nine- 
teen thouſand” eight hundred and ninety men, 
and in September 1735, that number was aug- 
mented to twenty-two thouſand regular troops. 


The town of Hanover further deſcribed, by baron 
en een r 


Hanover is ſituated in 32 degrees zo minutes 


north latitude, and 9 degrees 40 minutes eaſt 
longitude. The river Leine divides it into the 
old and new towns, which are both encompaſſ- 
ed with ramparts that ſcarce deſerve the name, 
There is nothing very extraordinary in the pa- 
lace, or caſtle, which is rather commodious than 
magnificent; and the town of Hanover, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, is but ill-built. The moſt re- 
markable ſtructure in it is the Roman catholick 
church, which was granted to thoſe of that 
communion by FExntsT-Avoustus of Brunſ- 
one of 


demanded of him, when he honotred him with 


the electoral dighity. That Prince, moreover, 


engaged to admit of an apoſtolical vicar in his 


dominions, and to give him leave to reſide at 


Hanover; as S164, who lately died at Franc- 
fort, did for many years. Divine ſervice is per- 
formed in this church as regularly as in a cathedral, 
and they who. officiate in it are miſſionaries. The 
number of catholicks is very conſiderable, but few 


| 5 of quality are of that communion, the no- 


being all Lutherans. 3 
hen his Majeſty King Gzorce II. ſent fo 
the Prince of Wales to England, he ordered the 
courtiers to continue their aſſemblies at the ca- 
ſtle, and that his table ſhould always be ſerved 
in the ſame manner, as if he himſelf was at 
Hanover. His Majeſty keeps up the ſame number 
of gentlemen, pages, domeſticks, and guards, and 
the ſame of horſes, . grooms, &c. in his ſtables. 
There is a French comedy acted three times a 
week at the palace, to which all people are ad- 
mitted gratis; and there are frequently concerts, 
zalls and aſſemblies. _ : „ 
Though the ſovereign is abſent, yet here are not 
wanting amuſements, there being many good fa- 
milies, and a number of amiable perſons. 


33 eK counteſs of Delitz, niece to the 


even in the moſt barbarous countries; for the 
charms of her mind are not inferior to the 
e n eee ade e ber ker 


No lady can have a better temper or beha- 


viour than the baroneſs bE BuLav, daughter- 


to the Archbiſhop of Bremen; but being e een 


poſſeſſon of in the 
tween Denmark and Brunſwick, transferred them 
to that Elector in conſideration of a ſum of mo- 
ney: they were afterwards confirmed io the 

of Brunſwick b 

. hath been 451 


counteſs of Platen: her huſband is a worthy gen- 
tleman, and keeps a very good houſe 


The count de Platen, hereditary poſt-maſter 


general, is one of the richeſt ſubjects in the elec- 


torate, and one that ſpends the moſt money. 
The fituation of Hanover is very agreeable, 
and in its neighbourhood are ſeveral pretty ſeats. 
Among theſe, - Herenhauſen (the houſe of the 
lord, or the maſter) is a caſtle, which was built 
by order of the Elector Ennzst-Avovsrvs, 
the King's grafidfather.” This houſe; to which 
a ſtrait walk leads, bears no proportion to the 
magnificence of its gardens, which are undenia- 
bly ſome of the fineſt in all Europe; being -parti- 


cularly adorned with water-works/ that throw the 


water up much higher than the famous fountain 
at St. Cloud, which was always looked upon as the 
moſt conſiderable of the kind fn 


"Between ver ant Mevthhanith' here'dre 


* 
* 


1 4 


near the 
mouth of the Elbe, where ſtand the forts of Rit- 
zenbuttle and New Werck, ſubject to the city of 
Hamburgh: another part of it, in which is the 


caſtle and town of Atterndorf, belongs to the 

of Sax-Lawenburg. 3. Kedingerland, in 
ſtands the town of Slade: and laſtly, Alt- 
land or Oldland. The country of Bremen in ge- The na- 
ture of the 


duchy 
which 


netal is either a barren ſand, or a moraſs; though 
there are ſome fruitful meadows upon the banks 


of foil. 
the Weſer and the Elbe. It was anciently fabje Rota aus: 


by the Swede in his German wars, was confirmed 
to him by the | treaty of Weſtphalia anno 1648, 


and the archbiſhoprick converted. into a duke- 


dom. Theſe 17 7 5 the Panes acquired the 
te war; and by a treaty be- 


hs. o 


ſternation from the invaſion and ravages of / the 
3 . Muſcovites, 


en rn Þ houſe 
eden in the year 1720, (as 
| related in the hiſtory of Des 
mark) Sweden being then under the utmoſt con- 


#44 + 
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by the river Weſer on the ſouth-weſt ; and by i 


Hanover. 


| e 
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CH AP. Muſcovites, and could only be relieved by the 


XV. 
Bremen 


and 
Verden. 


- 
k 
, = 


Bremen 
city. 


Britiſh fleet, which induced them to conſent to 
the diſmembring this duchy from their other do- 


minions. Whether they will ever revive their 


claim to Bremen, time muſt ſhew; but I am ſor- 


ry to obſerve we are already obliged to purchaſe 
their friendſhip at a very high rate F. 37 
The chief towns of this duchy 


are, 1. Bre- 
men, ſituate in a plain on the river Weſer, feven- 
ty miles — of Zell, and as many ſouth- 
weſt of Hamburg, in the latitude of fifty - three de- 
grees twenty minutes: it is ſtrong by nature as well 
as art, the whole country round it being eaſily laid 
under water by cutting the banks of the Weſer, 
which annually, like the Nile, it is ſaid, overflows 
it's banks, and enriches the ſandy ſoil about it. 
The harbour is not fit to receive large veſſels, the 
floods: throwing; up great banks of ſand, which 
render the navigation to Bremen very dangerous; 
for which reaſon the city hath a cuſtom houſe ſix 
miles below it, where ſhips are unloaded, and the 
merchandize brought up in flat-bottomed veſſels. 
Before the Swedes took poſſeſſion of the country, 
Bremen was a free Imperial city, and one of the 
chief of the Hans- Towns, being very conſiderable 


for it's trade; but the Swedes beſieged it, and de- 


prived them of many of their ancient privileges, 
which has probably occaſioned their trade to de- 
cline. The citizens are generally Calviniſts, but 
the Swedes reſerved the cathedral church for the 
Lutheran worſhip when they were in poſſeſſion of 


it. In it's flouriſhing ſtate it was governed by 


Verden. 


Aller, which falls into the Weſer. 


Stade. 


it's own magiſtrates, viz. four Burgomaſters, and 


. twenty-four Ratſhera, or Senators, who were di: 


vided into four claſſes, one Burgomaſter and fix 
Ratſhera being appointed to govern each quarter 
of the city. And here was one of the moſt ce- 
lebrated univerſities in Germany. The commo- 
dities exported from Bremen are timber, wool 
and minerals; they have alſo: an excellent way 
of dreſſing leather and cloth, which are therefore 
ſent from other countries to be manufactured here. 
The exporting fiſh caught in the ſea and Weſer, 


is another branch of their trade: within the -ve- 


ry walls of the town, it is ſaid, many thouſands 
of ſalmon, and lampreys are caught; and be- 
ing ſmoke-dried or pickled, are exported abroad. 
2. Verden, formerly a Biſhop's See, but ſecularized 


by the treaty of Weſtphalia, and made part of 


the new duchy of Bremen, ſtands about thirty 
miles to the eaſtward of Bremen, upon the river 

2 has had the 
misfortune to ſuffer pretty much in the German 
wars; and is not at preſent thought conſiderable 


enough by travellers to deſerve a particular de- 


ſcription, though it; be the capital of a ſmall terri- 
tory which lies round about it. 3. Stade, anciently 
one of the Hans-Towns, ſituate on the river 


Zwinga near the Elbe, in a good air, about 145 


miles north-eaſt of Bremen, and twenty-four we 


of Hamburgh': formerly reckoned a very ſtrong 
lace, but was notwithſtanding» taken by the 
wedes in one day, anno 1645.” It has a 4 at 
the conjunction of the two rivers Zwinga and 
Elbe, which form a good harbour, and will ad- 


mit of larger ſhips than that of Hamburgh; and 


therefore, according to ſome, ſtands more conve- 
nient for the German trade; and ſince Britain 


and Bremen are under one ſovereign, ſome pro- 


jectors have propoſed the eſtabliſhing a trade be- 


tween them, Which would certainly be an advan- 


tage to his Majeſty's German dominions, if it 


could be effected, whatever it may be to Britain. 
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But Harburg in Lunenburg, which ſtands cloſe CH AP. . 
to the Elbe over againſt Hamburgh, others have XVI. 
thought would make a more, conyenient mart.: Bremen 
however, unleſs other nations could be brought 4 N 
iato this project, it might be difficult to turn the agen 
current of trade from Hamburgh; and the Engliſh ” * © 
would give an advantage to their rivals in com- 
merce by attempting it, if they ſhould not ſuc- | 
ceed. 4. Buxtchude, ſituate on the river Eſſe Buxtchude 
near the Elbe, fifteen miles weſt of Hamburgh, 
and as many eaſt from Stade, in one of the moſt 
pleaſant and fruitful countries in Germany, ſup- 

lying Hamburgh with great part of it's provi- 

ions. g. Rottenburg, a little city on the river Rotten. J 
Wien, fifteen miles north of Verden; a place of burg. 
ſome trade, and well inhabited. 6. Otterſburg, 
a little fortreſs, where the Archbiſhop had a pa- 
lace, ſixteen. miles eaſt of Bremen. 7. Rutzen- 
buttle, a ſtrong fortreſs at the mouth of the Elbe, 
belonging to the Hamburghers. And, 8. Bre- 

merfurd, a walled town on the road from Bremen 
to Stade. Pe IM 11 1 

And thus I have taken a view of the circle of 
Lower Saxony, comprehending... the duchies of 
Mecklenburg, Lawenburg, Holſtein, Brunſwick, 

Lunenburg, Bremen and Verden, (as to the 

biſhoprick of Hildeſheim, it is conſidered in ang _ 

ther place) of which Lawenburg, the beſt part of His Ma- 
Brunſwick, with Lunenburg, Bremen and Ver- jeſty'sGet- | 
den, are now ſubject to his Majeſty King man do- 
GzoRGe II. who; has the. abſolute dominion of 

them. And as theſe countries are contiguous and 
have che advantage of lying upon the German 
Ocean, and of being waſhed by the rivers Elbe 
and Weſer, the navigation of which they com- well ſitu- 
mand; his German territories may be looked up- ated for a 
on to be as conſiderable as thoſe of any Prince 95 
in Germany, eſpecially in point of trade, which 
the miniſtry on that ſide the water, it is preſumed, 
will take care to improve to the beſt advantage, 

as the Britiſh, do theits: this muſt in time ren- 

der his Majeſty's German, as well as Britiſh ſub- 
jets, a rich and lounſhing people. We need on- 

ly imitate our neighbours the Dutch in encou- 
raging and ſupporting our merchants, and im- 
proving our fiſheries, and we ſhall never want a 
briſk trade, or mariners to man the royal fleet. 

On the contrary, ſhould we indolently loſe all 
the advantages of our ſituation, and let our neigh- 
bours run away with every, valuable branch of 
commerce ; we ſhall ſoon become a contempri- 
ble people both in peace and war, and poverty 
overſpread the face of the nation. 


%s dE Bro As 
ef CHAP. XVI 


Treats of the circle of Suabia, or Suevia z and herein | 
the duchy of Wirtemburg ; the marquiſate. of 
| ; the Imperi al cities of Augſbu rg, Ulm, &c. 


Ahl, Schwaben, or Suevia, is bounded H AP 
by. Franconia on the north. the duchy of Ba- XVI. 
. varia on the eaſt, the county of Tyrol, and 
the mountains of Switzerland on the ſouth, and Suabia 
by Alſatia on the weſt: being about an hundred ele. 
and thirty miles from eaſt. to weſt, and an hun · 

dred and ten from north to ſouth. But when 


the Romans were- firſt acquainted with this eee 
of the world, the bounds of Suevia, Dr. Ni- extent. 


CHOLSON 
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' CHAP. 
XVI. 
Suabia. 


Ancient 
Suevia, or 
Suabia. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF 


cHoOLSON obſerves, were much larger; for it 
extended northward beyond the Baltick Sea to the 
urmoſt limits of Sweden, and weſtward to the 
German Ocean ; comprehending, according to 
Tacttvs, fifry-four different tribes of the Sue- 
vians, among which the chief were the Her- 
munduri, Nariſci, Marcomanni, Quadi, Marſin- 
gi, Burii, Semnones, Lygii, Burgundiones, Go- 
thones, Lemavii, or Heruli, Rugi, Carini, Lon- 
gobardi, Deuringi, Cariones, Angli, Varini, Eu- 
doſes, Suardones, Nuithones, Of, Gothini, and 
beyond the Baltick the Sitones and Sutones : from 
whence it is inferred, that Suevia and Germania 
were almoſt ſynonymous. terms among the Ro- 


mans to ſignify the ſame country ; but after- 
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wards the name of Suevi became appropriated to 
the Hermunduri, the moſt conſiderable of the 
Suevian nations, who fixed their ſeats in that part 
of Germany, now called Suabia or Schwaben- 
land ; and from a kingdom dwindled into a duke- 
dom, after it was contracted into narrower bounds, 
and ſo continued for ſome ages. At preſent no 
Prince claims the whole, but it is ſhared among 
ſeveral petty ſovereigns. The Dukes of Wirtem- 
burg have a greater part than any other: the 
Auſtrian family alſo have conſiderable territories 
here, as well as the Elector of Bavaria, and the 
Marquiſſes of Baden, and the Imperial cities claim 
the remainder. And firſt, of the territories of 
the Dukes of Wirtemburg. 

The duchy of Wirtemburg is bounded by the 
palatinate of the Rhine and Franconia on the 
north, by the biſhoprick of Augſburg on the 
eaſt, by the principality of Furſtenburg towards 
the ſouth, and by Baden on the weſt, being a- 
bout ſeventy miles in length, and about as much 
in breadth. The chief towns whereof are, 1. Stut- 
gard, the capital of the duchy, and the Duke's 
uſual reſidence, fituate near the banks of the 
Neckar, forty miles eaſt of Baden, and as many 
ſouth of Heidelburg. The Duke's palace is ſaid 
to be a noble ſtructure, and the gardens about it 
exceeding fine; but the private houſes of the ci- 
tizens poor wooden buildings; the town is how- 
ever much reſorted to on account of it's baths, 
famous for their healing qualities. 2. Tubingen, 
a well-built city, twenty miles to-the ſouthward 
of Stutgard, at preſent moſt remarkable for it's 
univerſity, but according to tradition, was once 
the ſeat of the Emperor CaRACALLA, who here 
entertained the Germans with publick games. 
3. Retling, or Retlingen, an Imperial city under 
the protection of the Duke of Wirtemburg, ſituate 
in a plain twelve miles ſouth-eaſt of Tubingen, of 
which I meet with no further deſcription. 4. Hail- 
bron; or the fountain of health, ſo called from 
the virtues of it's medicinal waters : a free Impe- 
rial city, ſituate on the Neckar, in a pleaſant fruit- 
ful country, twenty-eight miles north of Stutgard 
beſides which, it is ſaid, there are in this dukedom 
ſixty cities, an hundred and fifty great towns, ſix 
hundred and forty villages, and fourteen abbeys ; 
and the country in. general, travellers relate, a- 
bounds in every thing that can afford profit or 
pleaſure : vines flouriſh on their mountains, and 
their valleys are ſtocked with corn and cattle ; the 
bowels of the earth are rich in mines, and their 
foreſts furniſh variety of game. The title of this 
Prince is Duke of Wirtemburg and Teck, Count 
of Montbelliard, Lord of Heidenham, : &c. His 
office in the Empire 1s to carry the Imperial ſtan- 


dard, which is Or, a baton Sable pointed Argent, 


with. a ſptead eagle Sable, He is alſo Great 


Huntſman of the Empire, and joint director of 
the circle of Suabia, with the Biſhop of Con- 
ſtance. The pedigree of this Prince will be found 
in the appendix, with thoſe of the reſt of the 
German Princes. - | 3 b 
The Dukes of Wirtemburg have the privilege, 
it is ſaid, that there lies no appeal from their 
courts to the Imperial chamber; but there is a 
ſupreme court at Tubingen, conſiſting of five 
Gentlemen, four Doctors of civil law, and four 
Burghers, who finally determine all controverſies 
both civil and criminal: and a conſiſtory of the 
clergy, who are Proteſtants, that with ſome lay- 
aſſeſſors learned in the eccleſiaſtical laws, deter- 
mine all cauſes proper for their cognizance. The 
right of primogeniture is eſtabliſned in the family 
of Wirtemburg, as in the reſt of the Empire: the 
younger ſons having ſome ſmall appennages, and 
the daughters portions in money. The family is 
divided into ſeveral branches, viz. Wirtemburg, 
Stutgard, Neuſtadt, Montbeliard, Oels, Bernſtadt 
and Weilting, of which none have the privilege 
of ſitting in the Imperial Diets, but the Dukes of 
Stutgard and Montbeliard, who are both Pro- 
teſtants. &s | = 
The marquiſate of Baden is bounded by the Pa- 
latinate of the Rhine on the north, by the Black 
Foreſt on the eaſt, by Swiſſerland on the ſouth; 
and by the Rhine, which divides it from Alſatia, 
on the weſt: being about ninety miles in length 
from north to ſouth, but not above twenty in 
breadth in the wideſt part. The chief towns 
whereof are, 1. Baden, the capital of the marqui- 
ſate, which takes it's name from the multitude of 
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hot baths about it, ſaid to amount to near three 


hundred; ſituate in the latitude of forty-eight 
degrees, fifty minutes, about five miles from the 
eaſtern bank of the Rhine, twenty-five” miles 
ſouth of Heidelburg, and twenty north-eaſt of 
Straſburg, upon a mountainous rocky ground, 
which renders the ſtreets very uneven. -Theſe baths 
are ſcalding hot, and iſſuing from rocks of ſalt al- 
lum and brimſtone, taſte ſtrongly of 'thoſe mine- 
rals. One of them, called the Kettle, boils and 
bubbles up as if it ſtood over a hot furnace. A- 
mong other diſtempers, they are famous for cur- 
ing the cramp and gout, on which account there is 
a great reſort of quality there annually from Ger- 
many during the whole ſummer. The only pub- 
lick buildings here mentioned by travellers are, the 
Marquis's palace, and the caſtle built on an ad- 
joining hill. 2. Durlach, ſituate at the foot of 
a mountain on the river Pfintz, twelve miles 
north of Baden, and twenty ſouth of Heidelburg, 
and gives a title to the Marquis of Baden Dur- 
lach, whoſe palace far exceeds that at Baden, be- 
ing admired for the magnificence of the building. 
The ſtreets alſo are ſtrait and regular, and the 
private houſes ſtately and uniform. The library, 
and the coins and medals in the Marquis's cabi- 
net are worth the viewing. 3. Stolhoffen, a little 
fortified town, naturally ſtrong by it's ſituation on 
a morals, lies five miles ſouth-weſt of Baden, and 
half a league from the Rhine, famous for the lines 
thrown up here for the defence of the Empire. 


4. Khiel, ſituate on the eaſt fide of the Rhine, 


over againſt Straſburg, taken by the French in the 
late war, but reſtored to the Empire by the peace of 
Utrecht. 5. Pfortzheim, a ſmall city at the conflu- 
ence of the rivers Ens and Neckar, twenty miles 
ſouth of Durlach, called anciently Porta Hyrcinia, 
being the entrance of the Black Foreſt, part of the 
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C HA P. miles ſouth of Briſac, where are ſeveral hot baths, 
XVI. butnot equal to thoſe of Baden already mentioned, 
Suabia. Hockburg, Rotel, Spanheim, Sulcnberg and 
Muhlburg, have alſo been places of note on ac- 
count of their caſtles or palaces which gave titles 
to ſome ancient Princes of the Empire, and are 
therefore ſtil] recorded with the other titles of the 
Marquiſſes of Baden, but have nothing in them 
to deſerve a particular deſcription at this day: 
the caſtle of Raſtat however, which ſtands a lit- 
tle to the northward of Baden, ought to be re- 
membered on account of the peace concluded 
there in the year 1714. 

Soiland The Marquiſate of Baden is a lous fruitful 
produce of country, abounding in corn and wine, and veni- 
the Mar- ſon and wild fowl are ſo plentiful in their fo- 
ye reſts, that it is the ordinary food of the peaſants. 
The rivers Rhine, Ens, Wirmbz and Phintz, 
which water this country, alſo yield them plenty 
of fiſh 3 and they have woods of cheſnuts where 
they feed excellent bacon-hogs. Here are alſo 
quarries of marble of all colours, and free ſtone, 
with which materials the natives build handſom 
houſes at a ſmall expence. They have alſo ſome 
agate z and export great quantities of hemp and 

flax, which their country produces. 
The houſe of Baden is divided into two branch- 
es, Viz. thoſe of Baden-Baden and Baden-Dout- 
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Baden. Baden are the upper marquiſate of Baden, part of 


the county of Eberſtein, half the county of Span- 
heim, the lordſhip of Uſenburg, the earldom and 
caſtle of Guntſburg, and the fort of Khiel. The 
territories of the Marquis of Baden-Dourlach are 
the lower marquiſate of Baden, the marquiſate 
of Hochberg, the landgravate of Suſenberg, the 
lordſhips of Baden-Weiler, Rotelin, Lahr and 
Muhlberg. Each of their titles are the ſame, 
viz. Marquis of Baden and Hochberg, Land- 
grave of Suſenberg, Count of Spanheim and 
Eberſtein, and Lord of Rotelin, Baden-Weller, 
Lahr ind Muhlberg. The Princes of Baden-Ba- 
den are Roman Catholicks, and thoſe of Baden- 
Dourlach Proteſtants. Their reſpective pedigrees 
and iſſue will be found in the appendix. I pro- 
ceed next to the deſcription of the Imperial cities 


and other places in the circle of Suabia which 


have not been treated of already. 

1. Augſburg, a free Imperial city, named Au- 
guſta Vindelicorum, from AucusTus CæsAR, in 
whoſe reign the Romans planted a colony here 
amongſt the Vindelini, is ſituate in the latitude of 
forty-eight degrees, twenty-four minutes, near the 
confines of Bavaria, at the conflux of the rivers 
Lech and Wardar, ſixty miles ſouth-weſt of Ra- 
tiſbon, and twenty-five ſouth of Donawert. It 
is a large populous well-built city, eſteemed the 
capital of Suabia, furniſhed with many noble foun- 
tains, adorned with brazen ſtatues of ancient He- 
roes and Emperors, and ſome valuable monuments 
of antiquity. The cathedral, the town-hall, and 
the two arſenals, are magnificent buildings; and 
their hoſpitals much admired for their convenien- 
cy and large endowments, particularly that built 
by the family of the Fucctrs, Lords of the ad- 
jacent coutitry, which contains an hundred and 
ſix houſes, making four croſs ſtreets, inhabited by 
poor people, who have annual penſions ſettled on 
them. The mechanicks, eſpecially the goldſmiths 
of this city, are excellent artiſts, and their work 
vended in ſeveral parts of Europe. There are 
more Lutherans than Papiſts in this town, who 
* in on good underſtanding, their poor 
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being provided for in the ſame hoſpitals ; and to CH AP. 
avoid giving offence, it is ſaid, the Lutherans „XVI. 
ſtand with their hats off when the hoſt paſſes by. Suabia. 
There is no place where the citizens have ſuch a 
varicty of habits as here, which are ſo regulated 

by the magiſtrates that every perſon's quality and 

religion may be known by their dreſs. Here it 

was that the Proteſtant Princes preſented their 
confeſſion of faith to the Emperor CHARLES V. 

in the Diet held anno 1330, from thence called 

the Augſburg confeſſion, which occaſioned a civil 

war in the Empire that laſted ſome years ; but ir 

was at length agreed at a Diet held in this city in 


the year 1555, that the Proteſtants ſhould enjoy 


the free exerciſe of their religion in the Empire. 
The magiſtracy of Augſburg have ſince been 
compoſed of about an equal number of Prote- 
ſtants and Papiſts, their ſenate conſiſting of 
twenty-three Roman Catholicks, and twenty-two 
Lutherans; and their Common Council of an 
hundred and fifty of each; the executive power 
being in the Senate, and the legiſlative autho- 
rity in both bodies. The fortifications of this 
town do not appear to be very ſtrong, for the 
Duke of Bavaria took it in the year 1704, after 
a ſiege of thirteen days: and upon the loſs of the 
battle of Hochſtet the fame year, he withdrew 
his gariſon out of the place, as not thinking it 
tenable, whereupon the citizens deſired the con- 
federates to take them into their protection. 

The next moſt conſiderable city in Suabia, is 
2. Ulm, an Imperial city alſo ſituate on the Danube, Ulm. 
where it unites with the Iller, and firſt becomes 
navigable for conſiderable veſſels, being about forty 
miles weſt of Augſburg. The town is large and 
populous, and regularly fortified ; but what is 
moſt admired by travellers is the cathedral, not 
to be equalled in Germany, it is ſaid, but by that 
of Straſburg... Here are abundance of exquiſite 
mechanicks alſo, eſpecially in clock-work, and 
the town has a briſk trade with Bavaria and Au- 
ſtria, from whence they receive corn, ſalt and 
iron by the Danube ; exporting linen-cloth and 
cottons in return. The government of this city 
is lodged in one and forty Aldermen, choſen out 
of the nobility and the principal burghers; and out 
of the nobility they annually elect two bailiffs, 
who preſide in their councils. The Reformation 
prevailed here about the year 1529, the magiſtrates 
at this day being all Lutherans, as are moſt of the 
inhabitants. The territories belonging to this 
city contain no leſs than forty bailiwicks and lord- 
ſhips, moſt of them purchaſed, by the city of the 
neceſſitous nobility in their neighbourhood. Ulm 
was taken by the Duke of Bavaria in the year 1702, 
but he was - obliged to quit it again ſoon 
after his defeat at Hochſtet in the year 1704, 
whereby the city recovered it's liberties again ; but 


' was, miſerably ranſacked by that Duke while he 


was in poſſeſſion of it. 3. Bibrach, another an- Bibrach. 
cient Imperial city, which ſtands on the river 
Ruſs, twenty miles ſouth of Ulm, in a fruitful val- 
ley encompaſſed with pleaſant fields and gardens; 
moſt remarkable for it's hot bath, which brings a 

at concourſe of people thither annually at the 
eaſon. The magiſtrates are one half Proteſtants 
and the other Papiſts, and the inhabitants a mix- 
ture of both. 4. Bucaw, a little Imperial city, Bucaw. 
ten miles ſouth-weſt of Bibrach ; remarkable for 
it's nunnery, if it may be called ſuch, when all 
the nuns, except the Lady Abbeſs, have the liber- 
ty. of marrying, and are all of noble families.” 
This Abbeſs is one of thoſe who is a Princeſs of the 

h 10 U Empire, 
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Empire, and has a vote in'the Diet by her proxy. 
3. Memminghen, a large city on the river Bach, 
ſeventeen miles ſouth-eaſt of Bibrach; the inha- 
bitants a mixture of Lutherans and Papiſts, whoſe 
Yrincipal'trade is in linen, cotton and paper, the 
ſt eſteemed the beſt in Germany; but they come 
far ſhort of the French and Hollanders in the paper 
manufacture. 6. Leutkirk, a little neat mpe- 
rial city, on a ſmall river, twelve miles ſouth-weſt 
of Memminghen, a great thoroughfare from Tra] 
to Germany; the magiſtrates and people being a 
mixture of Lutherans and Papiſts. They have a 
tolerable good trade in linen-cloth, corn and flax; 
and the citizens have the privilege of digging the 
mines which he about the place. 7. Kempten, 
one of the moſt ancient cities of Germany, for- 
merly the reſidence of the Dukes of Suabia, made 
Imperial by HENRY IV. who granted them the 
Privilege of ſealing their inſtruments with the 
ſpreadd eagle of the Empire half Or, half Sable, 


crowned with the Imperial crown. It ſtands about 


fifteen miles ſouth of Memminghen on the ſame 
road from Italy ; and the inhabitants being gene- 
rally weavers, have a good trade in linen-cloth, 


as they have alfo in falt, which is brought from 


Iſne. 


Linday. 


Tyrol and Switzerland hither, and vended in 
Germany. 9. Iſne, or Eiſna, ſituate on a little 
river of the ſame name, twelve miles to the ſouth- 
ward of Kempten, formerly a Roman colony, as 
appears by an old marble inſcription, purport- 
ing, that the highway between this city and 
Kempten was repaired by  SzpTIMIUS SEVE- 
Rus and M. AnTowninus. They have nei- 
ther corn, wine or cattle in the neighbouring 
country, and ſeldom attempt to ſow any thing 
but beans, oats, rape- ſeed and flax; all other ne- 
ceſſaries are imported from Italy, or other parts 
of Germany. It is, however, ſaid to be a flouriſh- 
ing town, and well built, having been burnt 
down in the laſt century. 10. Lindaw, an Im- 
perial city, ſtanding partly on the continent, and 
partly on an iſland in the lake of Conſtance, 
united by a ſtone bridge near three hundred paces 
long; remarkable for a nunnery governed by an 
Abbeſs who is a Princeſs of the Empire, and is So- 
vereign of the territories belonging to the nunnery. 
The nuns are all of noble families, and have the 
liberty of marrying. The city has a pleafant 
healthful ſituation, and by the lake and the Rhine, 
which runs through it, has an opportunity of im- 
porting and exporting merchandize at very eaſy 
rates. The magiſtrates and moſt of the natives 


Bergentz. Are Lutherans. 11. Bergentz, or Bregentz, ſitu- 


Ravenſ- 


ate alſo on the lake of Conſtance, fives miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Lindaw, formerly a great city, and ſtill 
the capital of a county of the fame name; but 
at preſent an inconſiderable town. 12. Na- 


Earl of it's owb, from whom deſcended the ancient C H Ap. 


Dukes of Bavaria, and the preſent Dukes of Brunſ- 
wick ; and here ſtood the ancient monaſtery and cha- 


XVI. 
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pel of St. OsWALD, the burying lice of the Gael —̃ — 


phiah family. Altorf is now the uſual refidence of the 

mperor's Lieutenant, or High Commiſſioner for 
Suabia, who here holds a court of judicature, and re- 
ceives appeals from the Imperial cities in this Circle. 
14. Wangen, a ſmall Imperial city, ten miles 
north-eaſt of Lindaw, whoſe trade is chiefly in 


Wangen. 


flax and paper. 15. Conſtance, or Coſtnitz ſtiled Conſtance. 


by ſome the capital of the Imperial Suabia, ſituate 
on the ſouth-weſt part of the lake of the ſame 
name, in the latitude of forty-ſever degrees ten 
minutes, eight miles eaſt of Uberlingen, and twelve 
weſt of Bucaw. The lake whereon it ſtands, now 
called Conſtance, or the Bodenſea, was anciently 
named Lacus Brigantinus, from the city Bregentz, 
above mentioned, ſituate upon it. This is the 
largeſt lake in Germany, extending one and twen- 
ty miles in length, and eight or ten in breadth, 
the country bordering upon it is frequently called 
Hegow. The Rhine, which runs through this 
lake, has ſo ſtrong a current, that it is ſaid it does 
not mix with the waters in it. The town of Con- 
ſtance is well built, populous, and finely ſituated, 
but not very large: it has a briſk trade from the 


conveniency of water- carriage along the lake and 


the Rhine. It retains ſtill ſome of the privileges 
of an Imperial city; but the Emperor took it at 
the reformation, and appointed them a governor, 
on account of their refuſing, as the reſt of the 
German cities did, to accept of the Interim, a 
ſcheme drawn up by himſelf, anno 1534, for 
reconciling the Roman Catholick and Lutheran 
principles. The Biſhop of this place is a Prince 
of the Empire, and one of the directors of the 
Circle of Suabia, but ſuffragan to the Archbiſhop 
of Mentz. The Emperor Sroisuuvp called a 
council, in the year 1414, for preventing a ſchiſm 
in the church, on account of three Popes pre- 
tending to the infallible chair at the ſame time, 
viz. Jorn, ſet up by the Italians; Grzcory, by 
the French; and BEN EDI r, by the Spaniards ; 
who were all ſummoned to attend the council: 
however, none but Joan appeared; and finding 
an inclination in 'the council to make him a pri- 
ſoner he fled from the city ; but being apprehend- 
ed at Friburg, and brought back, he was depoſed, 
and committed to priſon. The ſame [ſentence 
nm againſt the two abſent pretenders; and 

ARTIN V. was afterwards elected Pope; in 
which choice the Emperor and all Chriſtendom 
acquieſced. In the eighth ſeſſion of this council 
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Dr. Joun WrekLirr of Oxford, and his doc- wicklif, 
tfines, were condemned as heretical, and his bones John 


ordered to be dug up and burnt, forty years after 


H 


condemn- 


uſs, &C. 


purg. venſpurg, or Gravenſpurg, twenty miles weſt of 
Leutkirk, and as much ſouth of Bucaw ; a well- 


built Imperial city, ſtanding on a little river 


his death. In the fifteenth ſeſſion Joux Huss e by che 
was condemned, and delivered over to the ſecular council of 
power to be burnt, though he had the Emperor's Conliance. 


which falls into the lake of Conſtance. The 
town-hall, and ſome of their churches faid to be 


handſom ſtructures ; and there is a watch-tower'in 


the middle of the town with an inſcription on 
it, importing, that the old tower being blown 
down by a whirE-wind, the watchman who ſtood 
at the top of it to give notice of the time of the 


day or night once in three or four hours by a 


. Altorf. 5 


trumpet, as is the cuſtom in other German towns, 
received no hurt by the fall, though his wife and ſon 
were both killed. 13. Altorf, an ancient town 


two miles from Ravenſpurg, belonging to the 


houſe of Auſtria at preſent ; but formerly had an 
95242 p 2 WS 


letters of ſafe-condu&t. And the ſame ſentence 
paſſed upon JeroMe of Prague, who was likewiſe 
burnt in the fame city; and the natives ſtill ſhew 
the place to ſtrangers who viſit them. This coun- 
cil laſted four years, during which time it is ob- 
ſerved, there were in this little city four Patriarchs, 
twenty-nine Cardinals, three hundred and forty- 


fix Archbiſhops and Biſhops, five hundred and 


fixty-four Abbots and Doctors, ten thouſand ſe- 
cular Princes and Noblemen, four hundred and 
fifty common Whores, and three hundred and 


lake, twelve miles north-weſt of Lindaw, ſo 8 
| 40 from 


twenty Fidlers, 16. Buchorn, ſituate on the ſame Buchorn. 
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CHAP. from the woods of beeches near. it, formerly ſub- 
fject to it's own Eat}, but now part of the Auſtrian 
dominions, and made dependent on the city of 
Uberlingen. It is a ſmall city, but has a prerty 
good trade by means of the lake, their veſſels con- 
tinually paſſing and repafſing with merchandize 
between Suabia and Switzerland. 17. Uberlin- 
gen, a city on the Bodenſea, ot lake of Conſtance, 
twenty-ſeven miles north-weſt of Lindaw, ſituate 
on the top of a rock, and furrounded with vine- 
yards, whofe ſituation ſeemed fo pleafant to the 
ancient Dukes of Suabia, that they made it their 
uſual reſidence. It has at preſent a pretty britk 
trade, and is famous for it's mineral waters, which 
cure the ſtone and other diſtempers, and in twice 
or thrice waſhing take off all warts. The hoſ- 
pital m this town 1s the beſt endowed of any in 
Suabia; and the people ſo rich, that they con- 
tribute, it is ſaid, as much to the general charges 
of the Empire as many of the German Princes. 
18. Ratolfzell, or Cella Ratolfi, which communit- 
cates it's name to that part of the lake called the 
Cellar-Sea, on which it is ſituated, ſubject at this 
day to the houſe of Auſtria. | 
Beſides the principalities and towns already men- 
| tioned, I find the following are deemed part of the 
Circle of Suabia ; 1. The marquifate of Burgaw, 
lying on the ſouth fide of the Danube, extending 
thirty miles in length, and as much in breadth, 
under the dotninion of the houſe of Auſtria ; the 
chief towns whereof are, 1. Burgaw, fituate on 
the Mindel, twenty miles north-weſt of Augſ⸗ 


Suabia. 
— 


Uberlin- 


gen. 


Ratolfzell 


Burgaw 
marqui- 
ſate. 


Burgaw 
city. 


Guntſburg burg. 2. Guntſburg, a ſmall city on the Danube, 


eight miles north-weſt of Burgaw, with a caſtle ad- 

joining to it, where the Imperial Governor reſides, 
Nellen- 2. The landgravate of Nellenburg, ſubject alſo 
burg land- to the Emperor, twenty-ſeven miles long and 


gravate twelve broad, the chief town whereof is Nellen- 
and city. burg, twelve miles north-weſt of Uberlingen. 
Hohen- 3. The county of Hohenburg, ſituate between 
burg 


county 


* Furſtenburg, about twenty- four miles long and 


twenty broad; the chief towns whereof are Ho- 
henburg, Rotenburg, and Willengen, ſubject to 
the houſe of Auſtria ; and three Imperial or free 


Offen- cities near the Rhine, viz. Offenburg or Offin- 
burg, &c. gen, Zell, and Gongenback. | 
The Brif- 4. The Briſgow, ſubject alſo to the houſe of 
gow. Auſtria, and hes near the Rhine, between Hohen- 
burg and Furſtenburg ; the chief towns whereof 
Friburg are, 1. Friburg, ſituate on a hill near the river 
City. Treiſem, at the entrance of the Black Foreſt, 
thirty miles ſouth of Straſburg, efteemed a ſtrong 
place, and very populous. The mechanicks here 
are expert in poliſhing precious ſtones, found in 
Lorrain and the neighbouring countries. This 
town has been more than once taken by the French 
in the late wars; but ſurrendered to the Impe- 
rialiſts again by ſubſequent treaties, and particu- 
larly of the treaty of Baden, anno 1714, and is 
Briſcc now ſubject to the Emperor. 2. Briſac, uſually 
city. 


called Old Briſac, to diſtinguiſh it from another 
town oppoſite to it on the weſtern fide of the 
Rhine, which the French built ſome few years 
ſince, giving it the name of New Briſac. The 
town of Old Briſac is fituated on the top of a 
round hill, on the eaſt fide of the Rhine, thirty 
miles to the ſouthward of Straſburg, and ten w 
of Friburg, reckoned a ſtrong place, but taken by 
the French in the year 1703, after thirteen days 
open trenches ; it was however reſtored to the 
mperor by the treaty of Baden, anno 1714, 
and now remains in his poſſeſſion. * 


fine caſtle of Waldburg, which gives a title to the 
the duchy of Wirtemburg and the principality. of 


pire, and Viear to the Elector of Brandenburg in 
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The four fofeſt towns in Suabia alſo belong to CH A. 
the houſe of Auſtria, and are, 1. Rheinfeild, a XVI. 
ſmall city, having a bridge over the Rhine, twenty- Suabia. 
eight miles ſouth of Briſac, and eight to the eaſt- Fe 
ward of Baſle in Switzerland. 2. Seckinghen, in towns. 
an iſland · ot the Rhine, eight miles eaſt of Rhein- Rhein- 
feild. 3. Laufenburg, divided into two parts by feild. 
the Rhine, ſituate ſeven miles eaſt of Scekinghen. Seckin- 
And, 4. Waldhuſt, or Waldſbut, ſituate on the er. 


conflux of the Schult and Rhine: * 


The principality of Furſtemburg extends ſeventy Wafdhaft 
miles in length, ly ing on both ſides of the Danube, Furſtem- 
near it's fource, but is very narrow; the chief e 
town whereof is alſo named Furſtemburg, ſituate and cy 
on the ſouth fide of the river, twenty miles north 
of Schauffhauſen in Switzerland,” and thirty-five 
eaſt of Briſac, The village of Tone Eſſingen, 
where the Danube riſes, is fituate- in this county. 
The Prince of Furſtemburg is a Count of the Em- 
pire, of a very ancient family. 455 
The county of Sultz is ſituate on the confines The coun- 
of Zurich and Schauff hauſen in Switzerland, the ty ard 
chief town whereof alſo is named Sultz, which town of 
gives the title of Count to the Prince of this 2 
county. | 
The county of Ems, which takes it's name The coun- 
from a caſtle near the Rhine, that gives title to a ty of 
Count of the Empire, lies about ten miles to the Ems. 
ſouthward of Bregentz, being about ten miles 
long, and five broad. + | 
The county of Montfort, twelve miles long, The coun- 
and fix broad, lies to the ſouthward of Ems, on 
the confines of St. Gall and Appenzel, and gives 
the title of Count to the family of Montfort. | 
The county of Waldburg lies ſouth of Rayen- Waldburg 
ſpurg, extending twenty miles in length, and ung. 
eighteen in breadth, comprehending the lordſhips 
of Walſee, Wurtzback, Friedburg, Sheer, and the 


- 


family-who are Princes of it. 
The county of Konigſeck, which gives title to Konig- 
a Count of the ancient family of the Guelphs, lies ſeck. 
to the north-weſt of Waldburg, the chief town 
whereof is of the ſame name, an open place, of 
which travellers give no further deſcription. 
The county of Kirkburg, of which the town Kirkburg; 
of Kirkburg is the capital, gives title alſo to a 
Count, and lies ſouthward of Ulm, being about 
eighteen miles long, and eight broad. | 
The principality of Mindelheim, fituate in the Mindel- 
Algow, between the biſhoprick of Augſburg and heim prin- 
the abbacy of Kempten, eighteen miles long, and cipality. 
ten or fifteen broad, for the breadth is various, 
now gives the title of Prince to the family of 
Marlborough; with which the late Duke was ho- 
noured on the victory he obtained over the 
French at Hochſtet, and the heir of that family 
is thereby entitled to a feat in the Imperial Diet. 
The capital of this principality, which gives it's 
name to it, is an open town, fituate eighteen 
miles north of Memminghen, and twenty-five 
fouth of Augſburg. | 
The principality of Hohenzollern, which de- Hohen- 
rives it's name from the caftle of Zollern, is ſi- zollern 
tuated between the principality of Furſtemburg CIT 
and the duchy of Wirtemburg, thirty miles in“ 
length, and eight or ten in breadth, governed by 
it's own Prince, who is Chamberlain of the Em- 


that office. The chief places are Heckipgen, Ha- 
gerlach, Sigmaringen, and the caſtle of Zollern; 

of which the chief is Heckingen, a ſmall city, Heckin- 
which lies between the Danube and the Neckar, gen city. 
eight miles ſouth of Tubingen, 


The 
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The principality of Oetingen lies between the 
marquiſate of Anſpach and the duchy of New- 
burg, and is near thirty miles long and eighteen 
broad, the chief places whereof are Oetingen, Al- 
Wallerſtein, Nordlinghen, Dunkelpihel, 
and Gingen, the principal whereof are, 1. Oetin- 
gen, ſituate on the river Wernitz, fifteen miles 
north-weſt of Donawert. 2. Nordlingen, a ſmall 
Imperial city, on the river Eyer, eight miles 
north of Blenheim, famous for two battles fought 
there in the years 1634 and 1646. 

The county of Lowenſtein lies near the river 
Neckar, whoſe Sovereign is a Count of the Pala- 
tine family. 

The county of Graveneck lies between the duchy 
of Wirtemburg, and the principality of Hohen- 
zollern, and gives a title to a Count of the Em- 

ire, who is Sovereign of it. The chief places in 
it are Eglingen, a ſmall city near Nordlingen, and 
Graveneck, a large open town, defended by a 
caſtle, the uſual reſidence of the Count. 
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Treats of the Circle of the Upper Rhine, comprebend- 
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Mines. 


Religion. 


Upper 


ing the landgravates of Heſſe, Wetteravia, Alſatia, 
and the duchy of Lorrain. | 


HE Circle of the Upper Rhine is uſually 
| divided into three parts, viz. 1. The 
landgravates of Heſſe and the Wetterau. 

2. The landgravate of Alſatia. And, 3. The duchy 
of Lorrain. | | | 
1. Haſſia, or Heſſe, is bounded by Brunſwick 
on the north; by Thuringia towards the eaſt; by 


the river Maine and Franconia on the ſouth; and 


by the biſhopricks of Mentz and Treves, and the 
Palatinate of the Rhine on the weſt; extending a- 
bout an hundred miles from eaſt to weſt, - and a- 
bout as far from north to ſouth. | 

The air of this country is cold, but healthful, 


and in ſome parts fruitful in corn and wine, eſpe- 
cially near the rivers Rhine and Lech. In their 


plains alſo are numerous flocks of ſheep, which 
yield the fineſt wood in Germany, which is bought 
up even by the Engliſh merchants, as equal if not 
preferable to their own; but great part of the 
country however is covered by woods and foreſts, 
eſpecially towards the north, which are well ſtock'd 
with deer, and all manner of game: and in their 
mountains are found mines of copper and lead that 
yield a conſiderable profit. This country is held 
to be anciently the ſeat of the Catti, mentioned by 
Tacitus in the firſt book of his annals. The 
Chriſtian religion was firſt planted here about the 
year 730, by WIxETRIDb, an Engliſh Saxon, 


who was afterwards advanced to the biſhoprick of 


Mentz. Phil the Magnanimous, who ſuc- 


cceded to the landgravate of Heſſe, anno 1 509, e- 


ſtabliſhed the reformation according to LuTHER's 
model; and in the year 1530, he formed a con- 
tederacy of the Proteſtant Princes at Smalcald, 
for the defence of their religion, againſt the Em- 
peror CHARLES V. from the place of the treaty 
called the Smalcaldick league. But the Proteſtant 
Princes had but ill ſucceſs in this war, the Duke 
of Saxony, as well as the Landgrave of Heſſe, be- 
ing made priſoners, and obliged to ſubmit to ſuch 


are timber buildings. 


the reſt 


terms as the Emperor thought fit to impoſe upon 
them. The Landgrave LEWIS, ſon of Prurrtiie 


divided his territories between his two nephews 
Mavrice and Lewis; and Mavrics hay- 
ing ſnewn an inclination to Calviniſm, he pro- 
vided by his will, that if he ſhould endeavour any 
alteration of the eſtabliſhed religion in his territo- 
ries, he ſhould be deprived of his ſhare in them. 
Mavkicze nevertheleſs, ſoon after his uncle's 
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the Magnanimous, dying without iſſue, anno 1604, Rhine. 


—— 


death, obliged his ſubjects to embrace Calviniſm; 


whereupon Lewis appealed to the Emperor, and 

rocuring a decree againſt his brother, was put 
into poſſeſſion of the whole landgravate ; where- 
upon Lutheraniſm was again eſtabliſhed, and con- 
tinued ſo till AM ELIA-ELIZZABET AH, mother 
and guardian to WILLIAM VI. having a great 
ſtanding army, compelled the natives of Heſſe to 
profeſs Calviniſm again, about the year 1666, as 
the greateſt part of this country do at preſent. 
High and Low Dutch are ſpoken indifferently in 
Heſſe, occaſioned by its ſituation between the Up- 
77 and Lower Saxony; for in the Upper Saxony 

igh Dutch is ſpoken in the greateſt purity, and 
Low Dutch generally in the other. 


Heſſe is divided into, 1. Heſſe Proper. And, 2. Divicon 
Veteravia, or the Weterau. In Heſſe Proper are, of the 
1. The landgravate of Heſſe-Caſſel. 2. The land- untry. 


gravate of Heſſe- Darmſtat, and the territories be- 
longing to the other branches of this family. 3. 
The county of Waldeck. 4. The territories of the 


abbeys of Fuld and Hirſchfield. 3. The county 
of Solms. 6. The Imperial cities of Wetſlar and 


Friedburg. 


In Heſſe Proper the chief towns are, 1. Caſſel, Chief 
the capital of Haſſia, the ſeat of the Landgrave or towns. 
Prince, to whom it gives title, ſituate on the river Caſſel. 


Fulda, in a pleaſant fruitful plain, in the latitude 
of fifty · one degrees twenty minutes, forty miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Paderborn, and is ſuppoſed to ſtand 
in the place where DRusus built his Caſtellum 
Cattorum. It has at preſent four churches, the 
principal whereof is that of St. Maxrin, for- 
merly the cathedral, in which are the monuments 
of the Landgraves, with their buſts in copper and 
marble. The ſtreets of this city are broad, and 
the market - places ſpacious, but moſt of the houſes 
The citizens have a good 
trade, eſpecially of wool and woollen manufac- 
tures, and are very well ſupplied with proviſions 
of all kinds. The palace, which is ſeparated from 

of the town, is ſtrongly fortified, and 
may be called a citadel it is admired for the many 
noble apartments within it, and the fine proſpect 
it has of the adjoining country, there being no 
ep, than ſixty large towns to be ſeen from its 
walls, 
river Lohn, forty miles ſouth-weſt of Caſſel, and 
as many north-eaſt of Frankfort upon the Maine, 
a fortified town, and defended alſo by a caſtle. 
Here is held the ſupreme court of juſtice for all 
the natives of Caſſel, who may appeal from other 


juriſdictions to this, which conſiſts of a Preſident 


and ſix Aſſeſſors. Here is alſo a univerſity, one 
of the beſt in Germany, founded about the year 
1426. 3. Darmſtat, the capital of the landgra- 
vate of that name, and the uſual reſidence of the 
Landgrave of Heſſe-Darmſtat, ſituate on a ſmall 
river, ten miles to the eaſtward of the Rhine, 
and fifteen ſouth. of Frankfort on the Main; a 
ſmall, compact and well-built town, and the Land- 
grave's palace, a magnificent ſtructure, ſurrounded 
with a moſt elegant garden; beſides which, *. 

as 


2, Marpurg, pleaſantly ſituated on the Marpurg. 


Darmſtat 
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Prince of. pal branches, viz. thoſe of 1. 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 


CH A P. has two other country ſeats, about two miles di- 


ſtant each from Darmſtat, either of them fit to 
entertain a Prince. 4. The little town of Cat- 


, zenellebogen, which communicates its name to 


a county on the banks of the Rhine, is ſituated 
ten miles eaſt of Naſſau, and twenty north-weſt 
perty of this town and county 
was long diſputed between the Earls of Naſſau and 
the Landgraves of Heſſe ; but it was at length 
ſurrendered by WILLIAM of Naſſau to PniLIP 
Landgrave of Heſſe, at the treaty of Paſſau, in 
conſideration of ſixty thouſand crowns, though 
the family of Naſſau ftill retain the title of Counts 
of Catzenellebogen. 5. Smalcald, fituate on a 
rtvulet of the ſame name, fifty miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Caſſel, a well-built town, and conſiderable for the 
iron-mines in the neighbourhood of it, which em- 
ploy vaſt numbers of ſmiths and artificers in this 
town, the iron ware made here being vended all 
over the Empire. But what has rendered this 
town moſt famous is, the congreſs of the Prote- 
ſtant Princes, held here between the years 1530 
and 1538, to form a confederacy for their mutual 
defence againſt the Emperor; in which they had 
ill ſucceſs at firſt, but at length procured the li- 
berty of profeſſing the Lutheran religion in their 
reſpective territories. 6. Schwalbach, ten miles 
north of Mentz, famous for its baths, which, ac- 
cording to the accounts of them, cure almoſt 
every diſtemper; at leaſt they have obtained ſo 
at a reputation, as to draw great numbers of 
the German nobility and gentry hither annually 
at the ſeaſon. From one of the ſprings, the ſtreams 
of vitriol, ſulphur, and other minerals rife with 
that force, that they will almoſt choak a perfon 
who holds his head over them; and though the 
waters feem to boil continually, they are ſo cold 
that the natives uſually cool their wine in them 
in ſummer. At certain times it throws up it's 
waters with that vehemency, that in a few mi- 
nutes the fountain 1s emptied, and does not re- 
cover it's uſual quantity of water in ſome days 
after; which ſudden evacuation is ſaid to proceed 
from a violent eruption of ſubterraneous ſpirits, 
which ſometimes burſt out like a ſtorm of wind. 
7. Embs, another town famous for it's baths, im- 
pregnated with vitriol, allum, iron, and ſulphur, 
which cure the gout, ſhortneſs of breath, weak- 
neſſes in the limbs, and a multitude of other diſ- 
tempers. 8. Rotenburg, pleaſantly fituated on 
the river Fulda, thirty miles ſouth-eaſt of Caſſe}, 
conſiderable for it's collegiate church, conſiſting of 
a Dean, and twenty Canons, richly endowed. 
9. Homburg, twenty-five miles ſouth of Caſſel, 
and twenty to the eaſtward of Rotenburg. 10. Alſ- 
field, fifteen miles to the eaſt of Marpurg, one of 
the ancienteſt towns in Heſſe ; but taken notice 
of for little at preſent but it's fine ſtadt-houſe. 
The county of Waldeck, which geographers 


make a part of Heſſe, is bounded on the north 74 


the biſhoprick of Paderborn; on the eaſt and ſout 


by other provinces of Heſſe; and on the weſt by 


the territories of Cologn ; being about twenty- 
four miles in breadth, and as much in length. It 
is ſufficiently fruitful in corn, and has wine enough 
for the uſe of the natives; ſome mines alſo they 
have, and plenty of ſheep and veniſon. The chief 
town whereof is Waldeck, ſituate on the top of 
high hill, thirty miles to the northward of Mar- 
Pars z other towns of any note in this county are 
ildenburg, Corbach, and Eyenburg. 

The houſe of Heſſe is divided into two princi- 
The Landgrave of 

VOL, I. 


Heſſe Caſſel ; and 2. The Landgrave of Heſſe 
Darmſtadt. 


The Houſe of Heſſe Caſſe comprehends that U 


of Heſſe Rhinfield, as that of Darmſtadt does that 
of Heſſe Homburg. | 

The preſent Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, Fxx- 
DERICK King of Sweden, was born the 16th of 
April 1676 ; knight of the order of the elephant 
and of the black eagle in 1705; made lieutenant 
general of the Dutch army in 1702; general of 
their horſe 1707 ; generaliſſimo both by land and 
ſea of the artnies of the King of Sweden in 1717; 
Regent of the kingdom in his abſence, and King 
of Sweden on the reſignation of Queen UILRICA 
in 1720. He ſucceeded his father in the land- 
graviate of Heſſe Caſſel in 1730. | 

His firſt wife was Lovisa, daughter to the 
late King of Pruſſia, who died in 1705. His ſe- 
cond wife was ULrRica LEONORA, Princeſs 
royal of Sweden, and ſiſter and heireſs to King 
CHARLES XII. of that kingdom, to whom ſhe 
ſucceeded in 1718; but two years after ſhe re- 
ſigned the royal dignity to the Landgrave, to 
which the ſtates of the kingdom agreed. They 
have no children; and the King has lately reſign- 
ed the kingdom to the Queen again. 

The Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel's revenues are 
upwards of 120,000 I. per Annum. It is com- 
puted that he has between 40 and 50, ooo men 
in his dominions able to bear arms. The 12,000 
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men we had in our pay for five years brought him 


in above a million of pounds. 

The branches of Caſſel and Homburg are Cal- 
viniſts, Darmſtadt Lutherans, and Rheinfelds 
profeſſes the Roman catholick religion : the latter 
15 not tolerated. in the dominions of the other 
three Princes, except in the ſmall principality of 
Hirſchfeld. 


The territories of the abby. of Fuld, ſometimes pula 
called the country of Buchen, or Fagonia, lie to abbey and 
the northward of Hanau, and are about thirty territory. 


miles in length, eſteemed a very rich country; the 
chief town whereof is Fuld, ſituate on a river of 
the ſame name, forty miles to the eaſtward of 
Marpurg ; here is one of the nobleſt monaſteries 
in Europe, of the Benedictine Order, founded by 
St. BoNiFACE, in the year 744, and endowed at- 
terwards with large privileges by ſeveral Empe- 
rors. The Abbot is a Prince of the Empire, .and 
takes place in all general Diets at the Emperor's 
feet; he is Lord both of the town and country 
about it, and Primate of all the Abbots in Ger- 
many, and depends immediately on the Pope. 
The great church dedicated to St. Boxtrace is 
eſteemed a magnificent ſtructure, and ſhews a great 
deal of the ancient architecture. They have a- 


mong their antiquities three manuſcripts, contain- 


ing the New Teſtament compleat; the four E- 
vangeliſts diſtinct, and a treatiſe of the Trinity, 
which, according to tradition, were all written 
by St. BONIT ACER. Other towns of any note in 
the territory of Fulda are Hamelburg, Brucke- 
nau and Hunfield. | 

The town and monaſtery of Hirſchfield ſtand 
twenty miles north of Fuld upon the ſame river. 
This convent was held to be one of the nobleſt 
ſtructures in the Empire. The territories belong- 
ing to it are about twelve miles long, and as ma- 
ny broad; but theſe, with the other revenues be- 


Hirſch- 
field 
abbey and 


territciy. 


longing to it, were at the reformation ſecula- 


rized, as it is called, and the Landgraves of Heſſe 
enjoy them as adminiſtrators of Hirſchfield to this 
day: for it ſeems at the reformation, when any 
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C HAP. temporal Prince ſeized on a biſhoprick or 8 in 
XVIII. Germany, he called himſelf Adminiſtrator of it 
Rite and all the Proteſtant Princes confederating to- 
<—— gether, procured theſe eccleſiaſtical eſtates to be 
confirmed to them by ſubſequent treaties with 
the Emperor, and the Catholick Princes of the 
Empire. 


Solms he county of Solms, ſituate on the ſouth of 


county Heſſe Marpurg, is ſubject to it's own Prince; the 


and town. chief town whereof is of the ſame name, fifteen 


miles ſouth-weſt of Marpurg : the caſtle of Bruns- 
field, fifteen miles to the ſouthward of Solms, be- 
ing the uſual reſidence of the Count. The Impe- 
rial city of Wetſlar ſtands on the river Lohn, 
eighteen miles ſouth-weſt of Marpurg, and is 
remarkable for little, but the Imperial chamber's 
being removed hither after the French deſtroyed 
Spire; it is by ſome placed in Weteravia, as well 
Fried- as the Imperial city of Friedburg, which ſtands 
burg. fifteen miles to the ſouth of Wetſlar, and twelve 

north of Francfort, at the foot of a ridge of hills, 

called De Hohe, a rich town of good trade; where 

ſome of the German Emperors have formerly 

reſided . The other towns of moſt note in Heſſe, 
Ziegen- are Ziegenheim, the capital of a little county of 
_ ig, the ſame name; Hazheld, capital alſo of a 
m7 x county ; Fritzlar, Frankenburg, Gieſſen, Gra- 
burg, &c. nenburg, Nidden, Geraw, St. Goar, Wied, Sayn, 


Wetflar. 


Iſemburg, Rumkel, Eſchwege, Wilzenhauſen, 


Suntra and Geyſmar. 
Veteravia, I come next to that part of Heſſe which goes un- 
or the We- der the name of Veteravia, or the Weterau, 
— which ſome reckon a diſtinct country from Heſſe, 
the Landgraves being Sovereigns but of very little 
of it. The name Weterau, is ſuppoſed to be de- 
rived from the river Wetter, which runs thro' part 
of the country, and it is bounded by Heſſe Proper 
on the north; the county of Reineck on the eaſt ; 
by the river Maine on the ſouth; and by the 
Rhine on the weſt: being about an hundred 
miles in length, and fifty in breadth. It yields 
both corn and wine, and is by ſome eſteemed one 
of the moſt fruitful countries of Germany; the 
counties of Hanau and Naſſau take up the greateſt 
part of it. The county of Hanau is bounded on 
the north and eaſt by the territories of the abby 
of Fuld, and by the dominions of the houſe of 
Naſſau towards the welt, extending north-eaſt from 
the river Maine about forty miles, and is about 
fifteen in breadth, and governed by it's own Earl: 
the chief town whereof is Hanau, pleaſantly ſi- 
tuated on the river Kuntz, ten miles to the eaſt- 
ward of Frankfort; the town is well-built and 
uniform, and has a very good trade, and the for- 
tifications about it are after the modern way. 
Budingen 2. Budingen ſituate on the river Soam, five miles 
and Iſem- north of Hanau, a large city with a fine caſtle be- 
burg. longing to it, the capital of a county twenty 


County 
and town 
of Hanau. 


miles long and eight broad, ſometimes called the 


Gelnhau- County of Upper Iſemburg. 3. Gelnhauſen, an 

ſen. Imperial city, twelve miles north-eaſt of Hanau, 

| a place of little trade at preſent, but before the 
civil wars in Germany of ſome reputation, being 
inhabited by many of the German nobility and 
gentry. 

County of The county of Naſſau, ſtrictly taken, is but of 

Naſſau. ſmall extent, but in the laſt age grew up into a 
conſiderable principality, by the acceſſion of the 
counties of Weilburg, Idſtein, Wiſbaden, Dillen- 
burg, Beilſtein, Gleiburg, Siegen, and Hadamar, 
which together are uſually called the county of 
Naſſau- Catzenellebogen. The ſeveral diſtricts may 
be known, according to a late Writer, by their 


different ſoils and productions. Dietz, fays he, CHAP. 
is rocky and mountainous, and yields corn, wine, XVIII. 
and veniſon. The county of Weſterwalt affords Upper 
fat paſtures, and a large breed of cattle. In Sie- Rhine. 
gen and Dillenburg they have mines of iron, lead, "Ya 
copper, and other metals. And at Frenduburg 

they make the greateſt part of the ſtee] which 
furniſhes the German Empire. The chief towns 
belonging to the dominions of Naſſau, are, 

I. Naſſau-Naſſovia, a little town and country, Naffau 
ſituate on the river Lohn, eight miles eaſt of the town. 
Rhine, and twelve ſouth-eaſt of Coblentz, hereto- 

fore the ſeat of the firſt branch of the family of 
Naſſau. 2. Dillenburg, which gives name to a Dillen- 
county ſituate on the river Dilla, from whence it burg. 
derives it's name, ſixteen miles weſt of Marpurg, 
defended by a caſtle which ſtands upon an adjoin- 

ing hill, formerly the ſeat of the Counts of Dil- 
lenburg, a branch of the family of Naſſau; it is 

a town of ſome trade, which conſiſts in cattle and 
woollen manufactures. 3. Siegen, the capital alſo Siegen. 
of a county, ſituate on a high rock, and regularly 
fortified, thirty miles north-eaſt of Naſſau, gives 

a title to another branch of this family; here is a 
univerſity, and an academy for training up young 
gentlemen in martial exerciſes, and a little diſtance 

from the city is a very good iron-mine. 4. Her- Herborn. 
born, two or three Engliſh miles below Dillen- 
burg, on the ſame river, an univerſity alſo, which 
has ſome few exhibitions for poor ſcholars ſettled 
on the diſſolution of monaſteries at the reforma- 
tion: the citizens have a tolerable trade in woollen 
cloth, which is wrought here. 5. Beilſtein, an Beilftein. 
old town, which gives name to a county, and 

was the inheritance of a younger branch of the fa- 

mily of Naſſau, ſituate among rocks and moun- 

tains, about ten miles to the ſouth of Herborn. 

6. Dietz, pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the — 
Lohn, ten miles eaſt of Naſſau, the capital alſo 

of a county. 7. Wiſbaden, the capital of a county, Wisba- 
ſituate five miles north of Mentz, and twenty — 
ſouth-eaſt of Naſſau, not very large, but much 
frequented on account of it's baths. In theſe wa- 

ters there may very ſenſibly be diſcerned by the 

taſte four minerals, as ſulphur, allom, ſalt, and 

ſalt-· peter; the firſt of which is moſt predominant, 

and renders the waters as hot as any in Germany. 

8. Hadamar, twenty miles north of Mentz, gives Hadamar. 
title to a Prince of the family of Naſſau. The 
other towns mentioned by travellers in Naſſau, 
are Idſtein, Weilburg, and Hager, but of theſe I 
meet with nothing particular. Having taken a 
view of the towns in Heſſe and Weteravia, it 
may be proper to enquire into the families of thoſe 
Princes to whom moſt of them are ſubject, and 
theſe are the Princes of Heſſe and the Princes of 
Naſlau. | 

The Princes of Heſſe anciently enjoyed no other pamily of 

title than that of Schelt-Graven, or the loweſt Heſſe- 
degree of Counts; the country of Heſle being then Caſſel. 
part of the principality of Thuringia. LEWIS III. 
was firſt created Landgrave of Heſſe : PriLie 

the Magnanimous of this family formed the Smal- 
caldick league above mentioned about the year 
1537, being a confederacy of all the Proteſtant 
Princes of the Empire againſt the Emperor 
CHARLES V. CHARLES, the late Landgrave 
of Heſſe - Caſſel was eſteemed a very brave Prince; 
he was a general in the confederate army in the 
war between the allies and France, in the reign 

of WILLIAM III. between whom and the Land- 
grave, there ſeemed to be very great intimacy. 
This Prince was born anno 1654, and 2 | 
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Courland, anno 1673; by whom he had iſſue FR E- 
DERICK, the preſent Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel 
and King of Sweden, and born anno 1676, and mar- 
ried 1699, to SoPHTA-CHaRLOTTE, daughter 
to the late Elector of Brandenburg; ſince whoſe 
death he married the Princeſs ULRICA ELREO- 
NOR A, now Queen of Sweden, anno, 1715, and at 
her requeſt was choſen King of Sweden, anno 1720, 
but has no iſſue either by his former conſort or this : 


He is the eldeſt branch of the houſe of Heſſe- 


Caſſel, who, next to the Brandenburger, have 
been the greateſt patrons of Calviniſm in the Em- 
pire ; but upon his acceſſion to the throne of Swe- 
den, he was compelled by the States to renounce 
Calviniſm, and ſwear to promote Lutheraniſm 
with equal zeal ; and this I do not ſee many Prin- 
ces of that perſuaſion ſcruple when there is a 
crown in view, tho” till intereſt open their eyes, 
they perſecute the Lutherans with as much paſ- 
fion as they would a Papiſt or an infidel : the ter- 
ritories poſſeſſed by this Prince are the lower land- 
gravate of Heſſe, in which are Caſſel Zigenheim, 
and the lordſhip of Pleſs. 2. Marpurg in the 
upper landgravate. 3. The principality of Hirſch- 
field. 4. Part of the county of Catzenellebogen. 
5. The county of Scawenburg. 6. Smalcald in 
the county of Henneburg. And 7. the bailiwicks 
of Rottenburg and Saxenhagen. 

Another branch of the houſe of Heſſe is that of 
the Langrave of Heſſe Darmſtat, a little inferior 
in point of territories to that of Heſſe Caſſel, for 
the preſent Landgrave of Heſſe Darmſtat poſſeſſes, 
1. the upper landgravate in which are Gieſſen, 
Butzbach, Aendorff, Battenburg, Gleunda, Blam- 


kerſtein, Frankenau, Gera, Grunburg, and Ko- - 


nigſburg. 2. The county of Nidda. 3. The 
lordſhip of Itter. 4. The upper part of the coun- 

of Catzenellebogen, in which lies Darmſtat. 
And 5. the county of Dietz. | 

A third branch of the houſe of Heſſe is Rhin- 
field; this Prince poſſeſſes part of the lower 
county of Catzenellebogen, viz. Rhinfield, St. 
Goar and Gevernhauſen, the bailiwicks of Re- 
chenburg, Floruſtein and Braubach, with Rotten- 
berg and it's diſtrict. 

The fourth branch of this houſe, is that of 
Heſſe Homburg which poſſeſſes, 1. Homburg 
with it's territory. 2. Wevelingen and Helmſtadt 
with it's dependencies. And 3. Binghleim. There 
are ſtill ſome other branches, which will be found 
in the pedigree of the family of Heſſe in the a 

ndix; I ſhall only take notice here, that the 
branch of Darmſtat are Lutherans, and that of 
Rhinfield, Papiſts; that of Homburg, as I take it, 
are Lutherans ; as for the eldeſt branch of Heſſe 
Caſſel it has been already obſerved, that they have 
been for many years zealous Calviniſts till the 
preſent Prince thought fit to embrace Luthera- 
niſm, in order to mount the throne of Sweden. 

The arms of Heſſe Caſſel, and Heſſe Darmſtat 


are Azure a lyon, part Argent part Gules, for 


Heſſe. Or, a leopard, Gules armed and crowned, 
Azure for Catzenellebogen. Gules, two lions 
ſpotted like leopards languid and armed, Azure 
for Dietz. | 

The family of Naſſau is agreed to be very an- 
cient, and ſome are ſo zealous for it's antiquity, 
that they relate that two brothers of this family at- 
tended Cæſar in his conqueſt of Gaul; but how- 
ever that be, credible hiſtorians give an account 
of one Or ho of Naſſau made Earl of Guelder- 
land in the year 1079. The late King WII- 


LIAM deſcended from another Oro, 
fon Henry, about the year 1190, added Dillen- 
burg. Wiſbaden and Idſtein, to the territories of 
his grandfather WALLER AN, 
the ancient name of the family : Naſſau was the 
name of the caſtle or palace only where the el- 
deſt branch reſided. From WiLLiam Wal- 
LERAN of the branch of Dillenburg, ſays a late 


writer, came the ſecond branch of Naſſau O- 


range, which ended in Wittiam III. King of 
England; and from him alſo proceeded Jonx of 
Naſſau who eſtabliſhed the proteſtant Religion in 


his territories, and died anno 1606, from whom 


deſcended the preſent Prince of Naſſau Frieſland, 
whom the late King WIILIAM left his heir; 
but I do not deſign here to give the entire pedi- 
gree of the Naſſaus, which will be found amongſt 
the reſt of the German Princes in the appendix, 
only it may be proper juſt to mention the moſt 
conſiderable branches of it now being, which are 
thoſe of Naſſau Dietz, Naſſau Dillenburg, Naſſau 


Hadamar, Naſſau Saarbruck, and Naſſau Siegen, | 


the laſt of which are Papiſts. 
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which ſeems to be Rhine. 


The arms of the princes of Naſſau, are, 1. A- Arms of 
zure ſprinkled with billets, Or, a lyon of the Naſſau. 


ſame languid for Naſſau. 2. Or, a lyon gules 
crowned, and languid Argent for Catzenellebogen. 
3. Gules, two lyons, or, leopard- wiſe for Dietz. 


\ 
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— 
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This houſe has formed three principal branches, Orange 


thoſe of 

I. Orange, extinct in King WILLIAM III. 
of Great Britain. 

II. Dillenburg, divided into the branches of, 


I. Sigen, catholick and proteſtant. 
2. Dillenburgh. 


3. Dietz, which is called Naſſau Frieſland, 


or Orange. 
(4. Hadamar, extinct in 1711.) 

III. Saarbruck, divided into the families of 
the counts of Idſtein, Weilburgh, Ottweiler, 
and Uſingen. 35 

The Prince of Naſſau-Dietz, Frieſland, or 
Orange. | 

WIILIAu-CHARLES-HENRY-FRISsoO, born 
the 21ſtof Auguſt 1711. He married AxxNE, 
Princeſs Royal of Great Britain, on the 14th 
of March 1734. She was delivered after a long 
dangerous labour of a Princeſs, who died in the 


birth: the corps was preſenly laid on a bed of 


ſtate, and ordered to reſt there three days for 
the view of the people; it was afterwards carried 
to Delft, and there interred in the burying-place 
of the family, 
The Prince's father was, 
JokN-WILLIAM-FR ISO, born in 168), 
Prince of Naſſau-Dietz, Stadtholder of the two 


provinces of Frieſland and Groningen, and one 


of the Dutch generals in the late war: he died 
in 1711. He married a daughter of the late 
Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, by whom he had 
theſe two children. 

1. CHARLOTTE-AMELIA, born the 2d 
of October 1710; in 1727, married to the here- 
ditary Prince of Baden-Duzlach, He died in 
1732, leaving only one ſon. 

2. The Prince of Orange. 

Icome next to deſcribe the landgravate of Al- 
ſatia, another part of the circle of the Upper 
Rhine; as to the Palatinate, though part of it be 
deemed within this circle, yet as much the grea- 
ter part is comprehended within the circle of the 
Lower Rhine, I chooſe to deſcribe it all together 


when I come to that circle, rather than diſmem- 


I ber 


Prince. 
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Alſatia, or Elſaſs, is ſuppoſed to derive its name 
from The river Ell, which runs through it, though 
SYERRINGHAM ſuppoſes this to be a part of the 
territories of the ancient Saxons, and to be called 
Edelſaſſen, as the richeſt and pleaſanteſt country 
the Saxons were maſters of; the fraitfulneſs of the 
Situation foil giving ſome colour for this opinion. It is 
and ex. hounded by the county Palatine of the Rhine on 
80 the north, by the circle of Suabia, from which it 
is ſeparated by the river Rhine on the eaſt, by 
Swiflerland on the ſouth, and by the dutchy of 
Lorrain on the weſt ; and has been contended for 
by the French and Germans for an age paſt with 
the utmoſt fury ; but is now entirely under the 
dominion 'of the French. As I have deſcribed 
the bounds of the Briſgow, and ſome other ter- 
ritories on the eaft fide of the Rhine, which 
were heretofore look d upon as part of Alſace ; but 
as late treaties of peace hin made the Rhine the 
boundary between France and the Empire, it 
ſeems much better to treat of the territories on 
each ſide of the Rhine as diſtinct provinces : the 
.extent of this country from north. to fouth 1s a- 
- bout an hundred miles, and the breadth at a me- 
dium about twenty five, tho' in ſome places it is 
leſs, and at others it is more than thirty. 

The foil is exceeding rich, producing plenty of 
corn and wine. Their hills are covered with 
cheſnut groves, and afford alſo great quantities of 
copper, lead, and other minerals, and the mea- 
dows and paſtures are ſcarcely to be equalled ; 
add to which the agreeableneſs of the climate, and 
the temperature of the air, with the conveniency 
of the river Rhine, which runs the whole length 
of it, and it will not ſeem altogether unworthy 
of the blood and treaſure which have been ſpent 
in the long wars between the Empire and France, 
the one to defend their poſſeſſion, and the other 

| to make a conqueſt of it. The whole country is 

| _ uſually divided into the Upper and Lower Alſace. 
The chief towns in the Lower Alſace are, 

| Straſburg, 1. Straſburg, olim Argentoratum, pleaſantly fi- 

we _ tuated in the middle of a plain, at the conflux of 

toratum. the rivers Ill and Breuſch, which a mile below 

fall into the Rhine, lying in the latitude of for- 

ty- eight degrees forty minutes, and near eight de- 

rees of longitude to the eaſtward of London, a 

Fee Imperial city, till it was treacherouſly ſur- 

rized by the French King in the year 1682. 

The trade of this place was great and flouriſhing, 

and the people enjoy'd the free exerciſe of their 

religion, which was generally Lutheran, till it 

fell into the hands of France; but with their li- 

berties their trade is much declined ;. ſcarce any 

thing is improved of late but the fortifications, 

| which the French have made as fine as poſſible, it 

| being the moſt conſiderable frontier town they 

" have on the ſide of the Empire. The town is of 

1 a large circumference, and fo well built, that my 

| author ſays the houſes of the magiſtrates and mer- 

| chants are fit to entertain Princes ; and over the 

| rivers which run through it are laid many hand- 

| ſome bridges. It is a Biſhop's See, ſubject to the 

C | Archbiſhop of Mentz. Upon the reformation the 

| Biſhops and Canons were expelled, and the Ro- 


Alſatia. 
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man Cotholicks had only one little church left 
them : but when it fell into the hands of the 
French, Popery, with the Biſhops and Canons, were 
reſtored, after they had beenddiſpoſſeſs*d upwards of 
| an hundred years, though, as I Fa been inform'd, 
the French do ſtill tolerate the Proteſtant religion 
here, Travellers who paſs through this city ad- 
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mire the contrivance of their publick granaries, CH AP. 
ſtore-houſes, wine-cellars, ſtadt-houſe, arſenal and 9 A 
cathedral, the laſt of which is eſteem'd one of kf 4.404 
the wonders of Germany, and deſcribed at large 11a ö 
in a treatiſe on purpoſe, by Os. SchApæus, an- 
no 1617. The height of the tower is four hun- 
dred eighty-nine feet, and eight juncles of ad- 
mirable workmanſhip, and has a pair of folding- 
gates of braſs at the weſt-end ; but what is moſt 
admired is the great clock, wherein is a celeſtial 
globe, with all the motions of the planets, fixed 
ſtars, &c. behind which there is a perpetual alma- 
nack, wherein the day of the month is pointed 
at by a ſtatue ſtanding by. The hours are crow'd 
by a cock, and afterwards ſtruck on a bell by an 
Angel; not far from which ſtands another Angel 
with an hour-glaſs in his hand, which turns round 
as ſoon as the clock has done ſtriking. The firſt 
quarter is ſtruck by a child with an apple, the 
ſecond by a young man with an arrow, the third 
by a full-aged man with a tip-ſtaff, and the fourth 
by an old man with his cane. On the out-ſide 
of the church are ſhewn the increaſe and de- 
creaſe of the moon, with the motion of the ſun 
through all the ſigns of the zodiack, and a mul- 
titude of other curioſities, which may be ſeen at 
large in the treatiſe above-mention'd. An unjver- 
ſity was founded here by the Proteſtant magiſtrates 
about the year 1538, on which the Emperor FRR- 
pINAND II conterr'd many great privileges and 
immunities. A late writer obſerves, that the wo- 
men of this place are exceeding handſome, but 
as remarkable for their odd fantaſtical dreſſes as 
for their beauty. 8 

By the laſt treaty of peace at Raſtat, concluded 
anno 1714, and by ſeveral former treaties, Straſ- 
burg is confirm'd to France by the Emperor; 
but then it is thereby provided that Fort Keihl, 
erected by the French on the other ſide of the 
Rhine, at the end of the bridge of Straſburg, 
ſhall be yielded up to the Empire; and as to the 
Fort of Pile, and others erected in the iſlands of 
the Rhine near Straſburg, that they ſhould be en- 
tirely razed, and never be re-eſtabliſhed by either 
party for the future, and that the navigation and 
uſe of the river Rhine ſhould remain free and 
open for the ſubjects of either ſide. 2. Zabern, 
or Savern Elfas, ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from 
another Zabern in the Palatinate, fifteen miles 
north-weſt of Straſburg, of which I meet with no 
other deſcription than that it is defended by a 
ſtrong caſtle ſituate on the top of an adjoining 
rock, where the Biſhops of Straſburg uſed to hold 
their courts. 3. Haguenau, a ſtrong town, ſitu- Fraguenau 
ate ten miles to the weſtward of the Rhine, and 
fourteen north of Straſburg, formerly a free Impe- 
rial city, but taken by the French, and fince con- 
firm'd to them by the peace of Weſtphalia and 
other ſubſequent treaties. 4. Fort Lewis, ſituate port Leu. 
ten miles eaſt of Haguenau, on an iſland in the ;j.. 
Rhine, almoſt over againſt Baden, built by Lew- 
is XIV, and confirm'd to him by treaties with 
the Emperor, particularly by the laſt treaty of 
Raſtat anno 1714. 5. Weiſſemburg, formerly Weiden. 
an Imperial city, but now alſo ſubject to the pug. 
French, ſituate on the river Lutra, ten miles weſt 
of the Rhine, and ſixteen north of Haguenau. 
6. Landau, ſituate on the Quiech, ten miles 1.andas 
north-eaſt of Weiſſemburg, on the confines of 
the Palatinate, and formerly reckon'd a part of it. 
The fortifications of this town are as fine as the 
nature of the ground will admit, and the conſe- 
quence of poſſeſſing it eſteem*d ſo anden 

both 


Zabern. 


XVII. 


Upper 
Rhine. 


- 


CH A&P: both by France. and the Empire, that it was taken 
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and retaken five or ſix times during the laſt war, 
with a vaſt expence of blood and treaſure. The 
French laſt made themſelves maſters of it on the 
20th of Auguſt N. S. anno 1713, after about 
two months open trenches, the Getmans being in 


no condition to relieve it after they had ſeparated 


Druſen- 
heim. 


df Briſac, and thi 
It is ſu 


New Bri- by Ar r ILA the Hun. 2. New Bri 


ſac. 


Mourback. Rhine, over 


from their allies; and the place was confirmed to 
the French by the enſuing treaty of peace at Ra- 


ſtat... Tho! I don't doubt, if ever there ſhould le 


happen a rupture between France and Germany 
again, or the Germans ſhould meet with a fa- 


vourable conjuncture, they would endeavour. the 


recovery not only of Landau, but of. Straſburg. 


and all the other ſtrong towns in Alſace; for 
when Princes are forced by the neceſſity of their 


affairs, as they term it, to give up and diſmem- 


er part of their territories, -. they ſeem to think 

owever that their rights can never be extinguiſhed 
by ſuch forced ceſſions, and make no manner 
of ſcruple of repoſſeſſing them again, whenever 
an opportunity offers. 7. Druſenheim, ſituate 
© aca Te de for little but the ruins. of 
an old fort, which it is ſuppoſed. Dzvsvs built 
hees to pteyent, the incurſions of the Germans. 

he 


other towng of any note in Lower Alſace with the reſt of Germany, eſpecially fince the 


are, Moltzheim, Roſenheim, Benfield and Schel- 
ſtat, of which I meet with nothing particular. 
he towns. inthe Upper Alſace, ſo ſtyled from 
it's lying higher up the Rhine than the other, 
are, 1. Colmar, once a flouriſhing Imperial city, 
but almoſt ruined in the wars between France 
and Germany, and yielded to the French by the 


treaty of Munſter. It ſtands about eight miles weſt 


hirty ſouthof Straſburg ; and here the 
French eſtabliſhed their ſovereign council for Alſace. 


ppoſed to have been built out of the ruins of 
the ancient Argentuaria, conquered by the Empe- 
ror GRATIAN anno 378, and afterwards deſtroyed 
iſac, a fortreſs 
erected by Lewis XIV, on the weſt ſide of the 
againſt Old Briſac. 3; Murback, re- 


maxkable for it's fine abbey, at the foot ob the 


Mulhau- 
ſen. 


Hunnin- 
gen. 
Pfird. 


Keiſer- . 
burg, 
&c. 


Lorrain 
Dutchy. 


Situation and by Cham 
and extent forty-eight to 


of any note in the U 


VOI. U. Nux. LVIII. 


mountains which ſeparate Alſace from Lorrain, 
fourteen miles ſouth-weſt of Colmar. 4. Mulhau- 
ſen, an Imperial city, fifteen miles ſouth of Col- 
mar. 5. ingen, a ſtrong fortreſs, built by 
Lzwis XIV, on the Rhine, half a league below 
mal e e e abies rates flank 
ital of the diſtrict of Suntgow, thirty miles ſou 
of Colmar, and cowl W — — 6 
French by the treat eſtphalia. towns 
: Allace are, Keiſerburg, 
im and Befort, or 


Turcheim, Munſter, 
Betfort. 5 . * 

The duchy of Lorrain, the remaining part of 
the circle of the Upper Rhine, is bounded by the 


duchy of Luxemburg towards the north; by Al- 


ſatia, the duchy of Deuxponts, and the, Palati- 
nate on the eaſt; by Franche Compte on the ſouth; 
ne on the weſt; extending from 
rty- nine degrees, fifty minutes 
north latitude, and is upwards of an hundred 
miles in length, and about as much in breadth. 
The air of Lorrain is healthful and temperate, 
but the country is pretty much incumbered with 
mountains and foreſts, — by the moun- 
tains of Vauge, which ſeparate it from Alſace and 
Burgundy, and the famous foreſt of Ardenne. The 
Sil in other parts is rich and fruitful, affording 
plenty of corn, wine and good paſture, in their 

alſo are found mines of ſilver, copper, lead 


are ſo numerous, chat it is ſaid the Duke draws: 
a revenue of. ewo hundred thouſand crowns per 
annum from them. The principal. rivers are, 1. 
The Macs, or Meuſe. 2, The Moſelle. 3. The 
Sar. 4. The Meurte. 3. The Soame: 6. The 
Selle. 7. The Voloy, And, 8. The Maidon. 
Lorrain is uſually divided into three parts, viz. 
1. Lorrain Proper. 2. The duchy of Bar, or Bar- 
Duc. And, 3. French Lorrain and Bar, which 
conſiſts chiefly in the biſhopricks of Metz, Toul 
and Verdun. EN * a 


The name $f:Liotmine is: ſaid to be dbrived from "OR 


LoTH aR1vs, ſecond fon. of the Emperor Lo- 
THARIUS,, and formerly King of this country, 
from thence called Lot reich by the Dutch, and 
Lot-reigne by the French, by an eaſy tranſition 
converted into Lorrain. It was anciently reckoned 
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and iron, but moſt iron; and their ſalt- ſpring C HA. 


XVII. 
per 

Rhine. 

— 


n 


79 


Diviſion 
of the 
country. 


mes \ 


a part of Belgium, and the firſt inhabitants we 


have any account of were the Medionalrici, ſince 


when it has been alternately ſubject to France and 
the Empire, being ſometimes reckoned a province 
ol the one, and ſometimes a province of the other; 


but as the Duke of Lorrain is a Prince of the Em- | 


pire, and the duchy uſually eſteemed part of the 
circle of the Upper Rhine, I chuſe to deſcribe it 


French have heen obliged by the treaty of Ryf- 
wick, anno 1699, to reſtore the greareſt part of it 
to it's Win 9 0 PET 
The natives, as they lie in the neighbourhood 
of France, imitate the faſhions of that country, 
and ſcarce ſpeak any other language. They are 
naturally brave, of robuſt conſtitutions, and e- 
ſeemed to have good natural parts, but more ad- 


Character 
of the na- 
tives. 


difted to drinking than their neighbours the 
French, tho not ſo much as fome other provinces 


of 9 N | 3 

Lorrain Proper is ſubdivided into the bailiwicks 
of, 1. Nancy. 2. Vauge. 3. Vander-Vange. And 
4. The re- united countries in the bailiwick of 
Nancy, the chief towns are, 1. ny: the ca- 
pital of the whole duchy, ſituate jn a large plain 
near the river Meurte, in forty-eight degrees for- 
ty· ye minutes north latitude ; fix degrees to the 
eaſtward of London, thirty miles ſouth of Metz 
and ſixty to the weſtward of Straſburg, divided 
into the Old or Upper Town, and the New. or 
Lower * In the * 7 15 is the ues 
palace, entrance whereof is very magnifi- 
cent, and leads into a noble court, pro 
wich a piazza, and adorned with ſtatues; and the 
gardens about it are exceeding fine. The New 
Town is much larger than the Old and better 
built: it has a handſom ſquare, in which three 


Lorrain 
Proper. 
Chief 
towns, 
Nancy ci- 
ty. 


large ſtreets. center, and in this part of the town 


are the ſtadt-houſe; the courts of juſtice, ſeveral 
good chuxehes and monaſteries, and 2 fine college 


of the Jeſuits. The town was admirably well 
re | 


were Malters of it, but upon their relinquiſhing 
it at the treaty of Ryſwick, the fortifications were 
agreed to be demoliſhed. It was taken by the French 
King, Lewis XIII. in the year 1633, and with the 
reſt of the duchy (5,6; ye in the poſſeſſion of 
France moſt part of the laſt century; when they 
made it the ſeat of one of their parliaments, and 
eſtabliſhed a chamber of accounts, and a ſene- 
ſchal's court here; as in their other conquered 
-provinces.” 2. St. Nicholas, a large open town, 
tuate on the river Meurte, fix miles ſayth-eaſt 
of Nancy, whither vaſt crowds of pilgrims reſort 
err devotions to Nichol As ohe Saint of 

10 Y ATM the 


ter the modern way while the French 


St. Nichp- 
las.. 1 
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C HA. the place, who according to tradition was Biſhop 

XVII. of Myra in Lycia, and a great oppoſer of the A- 

Upper rian hereſy at the council of Nice. 3. Roſiers, 

Rhine. . on the Meurte, twelve miles ſouth-eaſt of Nancy, 

Roficrs, Conſiderable for the ſalt ſprings about it. 4. Cha- 

Chateau. tcau Salins, ſituate on the Selle, conſiderable alſo 

Salins. for it's ſalt ſprings. 5. Luneville, a pleaſant town, 

Luneville. ſeven miles ſouth-eaſt of Roſjers, 6. Nomeny, on 

Nomepy. the Selle, honoured with the title of a marquiſate. 

Vaude- 7. Vaudemont, an 2 town, the capital of a 

mont. principality. of the ſame name, uſually given as 

an appennage to a younger ſon of the houſe of 

Io0rrain. The other towns of moſt note in the 

Plamont, bailiwick of Nancy, are, Blamont, capital of a 

* county of the ſame name, Moyenwick on the ri- 

| ver Selle, and Vezeliſe. . 

Vange In the bailiwick of Vauge the chief towns are, 

Bailiwick. 1. Mirecourt, ſituate on the Maidon, not far from 
the foot of Mount Vauge, twenty miles and u 

wards ſouth-weſt of Nancy. 2. Neufchattel, ſi- 

tuate on the Maes near the confines of Cham- 

paign. 3. Remiremount, ſituate on the Moſelle, 

at the foot of Mount. Vauge, between forty and 

fifty miles ſouth-eaſt of Nancy, remarkable for 

an abby of ladies who have the liberty of quit- 

ting their convent and marrying, except the La- 

dy abbeſs, who is veſted with the temporal as well 

as ſpiritual juriſdiction of the town and coun- 

try about it. All the Ladies on their admiſſion 

are required to prove their nobility for four deſ- 

cents. The other towns. of any note in the bai- 

liwick of Vauge are, Charms, Eſpinal, St. Diey, 

Roan and Fontenay. bin 


Vander- In the bailiwick of Vander-Vange the chief | 


Vengs towns are, 1. Vandervange, ſituate on the Sar, 
Bailiwic thirty miles north-eaſt of Metz, 2. Bitch a lit- 
and town. . 8 : 

Bitch, tle town on the frontiers of Alſatia, the capital 


of a county of the ſame name, 


«Y | 4 

The chief towns in the re- united country are, 

Saverden. 1. Saverden, ſituate on the frontiers of Alſace, and 
gives a title to a county, ſituate between forty and 

Hom. fifty miles north-eaſt of Nancy. 2. Homburg, a 
burg. city and caſtle the capital of the county of Sar- 
bruck, ſixty miles north-eaſt of Nancy, formerly 
poſſeſſed by a branch of the family of Naſſau, to 

which it gave a title. | in flowed 

Bar Ever ſince the year 1473, the duchy of Bar 
Duchy. has been united to that of Lorrain, and is divided 
into four bailiwicks, viz. 1. Bar. 2. Baſigne. 

3. St. Michael, and 4. Clermont. The chief towns 

Bar-le-duc in the bailiwick of Bar are, 1. Bar: le-duc, the 
City. capital of the country, ſituate on a riſing ground 
on the banks of the river Ornain, about forty 


miles weſt of Nancy, a handſom well-built city, 


with a collegiate church and ſeminary for ſtudents, 
and had a ſeneſchal's court and chamber of ac- 
counts erected here while it was ſubject to the 
Lieny. French. 2. Ligny, eight miles ſouth-eaſt of Bar 
Comercy. le- duc. 3. Comercy, ſituate on the Maes, the 
capital of a principality ſubject to the Prince of 
Lillebone of the family of Lorrain, twenty-five 
Damiris. miles weſt of Nancy. 4. Damiris on the Seaux, 
five miles ſouth-weſt of Ligny. X 
In the bailiwick of Baſſignie the chief towns 
LaMothe. are, 1. Mothe, built upon a rock, thirty-three 
Gondre- miles ſouth of Nancy. And, 2. Gondrecourt, 
court. ſituate on the river Ornay. 
St. Mi- In the bailiwick of St. Michael the chief towns 
chael. are, 1. St. Michael, ſituate on the Maes, twenty- 
ſeven miles weſt of Nancy, remarkable for a fine 


Pont a- monaſtery of the order of St. Bennet. 2. Pont- 


monilon. a-mouſſon, the capital of a marquiſate of the ſame 
name, ſituate on the Moſelle, twelve miles north 


ſon. 4. The counties of Blackenburg, Falken- 
ſtein, Donnerberg, Clermont and Bieſſtein. The 


weſt of Nancy, an open händ ſom town, and has C H A P. 
the advantage of a univerſity, and profeſſors in all * | 
ſciences, with two conſiderable abbies, and ſeve- Ne 
ral magnificent churches. 3. Hatton le Chattel, Tue 
fifteen miles north-weſt of Pontamouſſon, the ca- Hatton. 
pital of a ſmall territory Which has the title of a 
madrquilzee; r: e ji 

In the bailiwick of | Clermont the chief towns Clermont. 


are, 1. Clermont, ſituate on the river Ayr, the 


capital of a county. And, 2. Varenne, fituate Varenne. 
on the ſame river. | | — 
In French Lorrain, which comprehends the French 
three biſhopricks of Metz, Toul and Verdun, the Lorrain. 
chief towns are, 1. Metz, the capital of French Chief 
Lorrain, ſituate at the conflux of the Moſelle 3 
and Selle, twenty-five miles north of Nancy, for- 
merly an Imperial city, but reduced to the obe- 
dience of France anno 1352, and confirmed tb the 
French King by the treaty of Munſter anno 1648, 
It is a large wealthy city, and fortiſied after the 
modern way; the See of a Biſhop, ſuffragan to 
the Archbiſhop of Triers. The cathedral is an 
ancient venerable pile of building, in which th 
have a font of porphyry one entire ſtone ten fe 
long : the town conſiſts of ſixteen pariſhes, ſeven 
nunneries, arid ſeveral other nohalierieh; being a- 
bout nine miles in circumferende. The Prote- 
ſtants alſo had their churches formerly here, and 
a ſhare in the government; bit the Roman Ca- 
tholick is now the eſtabliſhed religion of the place, 
and the Proteſtants barely tolerated. There are 
ſeveral arches and other Roman antiquities fill 
remaining about this city 
2. Saar- Lewis, ſituate twenty-fiveè miles north- Saar-Lew- 
eaſt of Metz, a ſtrong fortreſs erected by LE W. is. | 
18 XIV, anno 1680, and confirmed to him af- 
terwards by the treaty of Ryſwick. 2 
The chief town in the biſhoprick of Toul is of Toul. 
the ſame name, ſituate ten miles to the weſtward 
of Nancy, the Biſhop whereof is ſuffragan to the 
Archbiſhop of Triers, and bears the title of Count. 
It is a large place, but has no other fortifications 758 
than a ſingle wall. 2. Vaucoleurs, a ſmall city yu 
on the Maes, near which ſtands the village of leurs. 
Arque, where the famous Joan of Arque, or 
maid of Orleans was born, who revived the droop- 
ing courage of. the French when- the Engliſh had 
almoſt made a conqueſt of their county. 
Verdun, the capital of the biſhoprick of the Verdun. 
ſame name, is ſituate on the Maes, thirty miles | 
weſt of Metz, whoſe Biſhop: has alſo the title of 
Count of Verdun, and Prince of the Empire. 
The place is tolerably well fortified. 221 i 
In that part of Bar which is ſubject to the French 
French the chief towns are, 1. Stenay, capital of Bar. 
the country, ſituate on the Maes, ſixteen miles Chief 
north-weſt of Verdun, the fortifications whereof S8 
have been put into a good condition ſince tze 
French made themſelves maſters of it. And, 2. 
Jamets, a little fortified town ſituate on the fron- jamets. 


Joan of. 


villiers. | 


tiers of Luxemburg, between Stenay and Dam- 


The titles of the Duke of Lorrain are, Duke Duke of 
of Lorrain and Mercœure, Duke of Calabria, Bar Lerrain? 
and Guelderland; Marquiſs of Pont-a-Mouſſon e, 
and Nomeny; Count of Provence, Vaudemont, _ 
Blamond, Zutphen, Saar Werden, and Salm. His 
dominions are, 1. The duchy of Lorrain. 2. The 
duchy of Bar. 3. The marquiſate of Point-a-mouf- 


provoſtſhip of Kummelſberg and of Hattonſburg, 
and the county of Sam 1 4 


he 


CHAP. The younger branches of this family are, the 
XVII. Prince of Vaudemont, the Prince of Elbceuf, and 
Upper the counts of Harcourt. | 4 
Rhine The arms of Lorrain are, Or a bend Gules 
bugs ng charged with three larks Argent : but according 
oor, =? to others, with three allerions, which are, in bla- 
of this fa - Zon, ſmall birds without feet. | 
2 The laſt Duke of Om was 8 FA 
ms. . OPOLD, born in the year 1643, who being kept 
door gp out of his Adee by the French, as his bro- 
the fami- ther and predeceſſor had been, was made General 
ly. of the Emperor's forces againſt France and Tur- 
ky. He had ſuch ſucceſs. in the Turkiſh war, 
that he raiſed the fiege of Vienna, and recovered 
a vaſt extent of country from the infidels. He 
married El. KoNOοRA-MARTA, ſiſter to the late 
Emperor Lzoyorp, and widow of MicHatL 


W1zsxowtsKr, King of Poland; and died the Neckar yield them fiſh in abundance, and their 


18th of April, 1690, leaving three ſons, the eld- 
eſt of whom, LEO OIL p- Jos Eyn-CHARLES, 
the preſent Duke, had his dominions reſtored to 
him at the treaty of Ryſwick, anno 1697, except 
what is denotriinated the French Lorrain and Bar 
above deſcribed ;'and the French King before he 
relinquiſhed the reſt, cauſed the fortifications of 
Nancy, and every other ſtrong place belonging to 
the Duke to be demoliſhed.” He reſerved allo to 


himſelf a liberty of marching his troops thro Lor- 


rain to Alſace Whenever he ſaw fit. So that the 
preſent Duke, though' his country be reſtored him, 
hes entirely at the mercy of the French, and was 
obliged to ſtand neuter in the laſt war, whatever 
inchnation he might have to the cauſe of the 
allies. The Duke is abſolute in his dominions, 
unlefs the French think fit to control him; and 
tho? he be a Prince of the Empire, I do not find 
his country is liable to contribute to the general 
charges of the Empire, or that it is ſubject to 1ts 
laws, any more than the electorates of Branden- 
burg and Saxony are. The religion eſtabliſhed in 
this duchy is the Roman Catholick. The reſt of 
the pedigree of the Dukes of Lorrain will be found 
in the appendix, with thoſe of the other German 
Princes. The preſent Duke ſeems to be much 
careſſed at 8 court of Vienna, and it is ſaid 
one of the preſent Emperor's daughters is intended 
for him, which will entitle him to the hereditary 
dominions of the houſe of Auſtria, and give him 
a fair 1 vlog of ſtanding” candidate for the 


Imperial throne, if the Emperor ſhould die with- 


out male iſſue. 
LOWER RHINE. 


Treats of the circle of the Bower Rhine, in which is 


comprehended the Palatinate of the Rhine, and the 


 arch-biſhopricks of Mentz, Triers and Cologn. 


CHAP. | HE Palatinate of the Rhine, in which 
13 include the biſhopricks of Spire and 
wer 


Worms, and the duchy of Zweibrug- 
Rhine. gen or Deuxponts, is bounded by the archbiſhop- 
Tu ricks of Mentz and Triers on the north; by 
tinate of Franconia and Suabia on the eaſt ; and by Alſatia 


te Rhine. and Lorrain towards the ſouth and weſt: being 


— ſituati- upwards of an hundred miles in length from the 
_= * ſouth-caft to the north-weſt, and from fifty to ſe- 
venty in breadth; ſtiled the Lower Palatinate, to 
diſſtinguiſh it from the Upper and Bavarian Pa- 
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has in the laſt age frequently rendered it a ſcene 


of Spire, in the latitude of forty- nine degrees 


latinate already deſcribed. The air, the ſoil, and CHAP. 
noble rivers which water this country, all contri- 183 
bute to render it one of the richeſt and pleaſanteſt Y 


e of the Empire; only unhappy in being Rhine. | 


o defirable as to incite the ambition of the neigh- The air 
bouring powers to become maſters of it; which and ſoil. 


of blood and miſery ; moſt of its fine towns have 
been demoliſhed, and the diſtreſſed natives driven 
out of the country to make room for the hungry 
French, or other neceſſitous adventurers. The hills 
in the Palatinate, ſays a late Writer, are covered 
with vines, which yield that rich liquor known in 
other parts of Europe by the name of Rheniſh 
wine. Their valleys afford plenty of all manner 
of grain and fruits, and deer and other game a- 
bound in their foreſts. The rivers Rhine and 


hills want neither metals or other minerals; and 
they have the convenience of water-carriage, and 
of tranſporting their merchandize every way b 
means of their navigable rivers. The religion of Religion. 
the Palatinate, ſays Dr. Nicholsox, has been 
exceedingly changed and varied ſince the firſt in- 
troducing of Lutheraniſm by Count Fx x DRE.Uͤ 
RICK II; for FRED ERICEK III ſet up the doc- 

trine and diſcipline of JoHN CALVIN. Lo- 
powick V expelled Calviniſm, and reſtored the * 
doctrine of LUTHER. His ſon FR EDERICR IV 
brought the Calviniſts once more into play, to 
oblige his avaritious miniſters chiefly, who pro- 
poſed to raiſe their fortunes by ſacrilegiouſly ſeiz- 

ing on the tythes and glebe, and other poor re- 
mainders of the church's patrimony; by which 
means, Dr. HEVYIIx obſerves, the clergy being 
reduced to miſerable ſhort ſtipends, under the 
name of a competency, became ſo contemptible 

and neglected by all ſorts of men, that at laſt the 
church of the Palatinate was reduced to the ſame 
condition as the church of Iſrael was under 
JzrxoBoam, when the prieſts were made out 

of the meaneſt of the people : and as a church 
brought into theſe ſtraits was not like to be very 
durable, we find the Papiſts every day gained 
ground upon them till the 1dolatry and ſuperſtition 

of the church of Rome was again eſtabliſhed, and 

the nobility and gentry who had ſeized on the 
lands of the church were forced to reſign their 
ill-acquired „ to Popiſh Prieſts and Je- 

ſuits. The Proteſtant” religion is now ſcarce to- 
lerated in the Palatinate, though the generality of 

the natives are of this perſuaſion; and what is 

moſt to be lamented is, that in every peace that 

has been made the laſt forty years, the Proteſtants 

have given up their unhappy perſecuted brethren, 

and conſented to confirm and eſtabliſh Popery in 

this and many other countries, where the Prote- 

ſtant religion was not long before triumphant. 
The chief towns in the Palatinate are, 1. Hei- Chief 
delburg, or Eidelburga, ſituate in a fruitful plain on lex. 
the river Neckar, at the foot of a mountain, forty eng ; 
miles ſouth of Frankfort, and twelve north-eaſt * 


twenty minutes. The name is ſaid to be derived 
from a ſhrub reſembling myrtle, called by the 
Germans Heidelbeeren, which grows on the hills 
about the city. It is encompaſſed with mountains. 
on every ſide, except towards the weſt, which 
way it has a good, proſpect. over a large pleaſant 
plain. The town is neither large nor very po- 
pulous, conſiſting chiefly of one handſom ſtreet, 
and a ſpacious uniform market- place. The E- 
lector's palace, which ſtands on the aſcent of the 
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hill Konigſtul, and overlooks the town, is a mag- 
nificent fabrick ; and not far from it is a fortified 
tower, hardly to be parallel'd for it's height in the 
Empire. It was formerly called Tru/zkayſer, or a 
defiance to the Emperor; but ſince the reſtaura- 
tion of the Elector Palatine, it has obtained the 
name of the Star-Fort, from ſome new works 
round itin form of a ſtar. Another curioſity which 
all travellers who viſit this country are full of, is 
a monſtrous wine-fat, generally called the Tun 
of Heidelburg, which ſtands in an out-houſe near 


the palace, and was built by the Elector CHARLES- 


Manheim. 


Lopowick, anno 1664, and contains two hun- 
dred tuns of Engliſh meaſure. Inſtead of hoops, 
it is encompaſſed with large trees of knee-timber, 
like the ribs of a ſhip, which have ſeveral in- 
ſcriptions painted and carved upon them, and are 
ſupported by carved pedeſtals. On one fide of the 
veſt there is a handſom ſtair-caſe, leading to the 
top, into a gallery ſer round with balliſters, three 
and forty ſteps from the ground, Nor is this the 
only town in Germany, as has been obſerved al- 
ready, where we meet with tuns, or wine-fats, 
of an uncommon fize, carved and gilded, which 
ſeem to be built 'more for ornament than ule ; 
which I take to proceed, not only from the vene- 
ration the Germans have for the generous juice 
theſe veſſels contain, but to ſhew that this 1s one 
of the moſt profitable branches of their trade in 
the provinces near the Rhine and Danube, The 
univerſity of this city was founded by Count Ru- 
PERT, about the year 1387, and has produced 
many valuable men. The Elector's library which 
was kept in the great church dedicated to the Holy 
Ghoſt, was efteemed one of the beſt in Europe, 
both for the choice and number of books, great part 
of it having been compoſed of the libraries of the 
monaſtery of Sponheim and other religious houſes, 
plundered at the reformation; among which were 
many valuable manuſcripts in the Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, Chaldean, Arabic, Indian, Ruſſian, Tar- 
tarian, Italian, French, German and Bohemian 
languages : but as many other places. had been 
robbed to make this glorious collection, ſo the 
Spaniſh and Bavarian forces at the taking of Hei- 
delburg in the year 1622, after the unfortunate 
Palatine, tiled King of Bohemia, was defeated, 
trod under foot, and deſtroyed fome part of them, 
and the reſt were conveyed over the Alps to the Va- 
tican, or to the Imperial library at Vienna. This 
unhappy city was alſo taken and plundered by the 
French in the year 1683, and again in the year 
1692, when they almoſt entirely demoliſhed it, 


committing the moſt unheard of barbarities on 


the miſerable inhabitants; and thoſe who ſurvived 
were driven from their dwellings with their fami- 
lies to ſtarve in the open fields. What could in- 
duce the French to be guilty of theſe cruelties I 
can't conceive, unleſs they hoped to force the 
Elector to abandon his allies, or ro expreſs their 
implacable malice to the natives, on account of 
their religion, moſt of them being Proteſtants. 

2. Manheim, fituate near the confluence of 
the Rhine and Neckar, twelve miles north-weſt 
of Heidelburg, formerly eſteemed a ſtrong town 
until burnt by the French in 1688, and the forti- 
fications demoliſhed ; here the Elector lately erec- 
ted a magnificent palace, and made it his uſual 
reſidence. 3. Frankendal, twenty miles weſt of 
Heidelburg, once a flouriſhing city, but taken 
and burnt alſo by the French in the year 1689. 
4. Altzheim, anciently the reſidence of the Elec- 
tor, twenty five miles north-weſt of Frankendal, 


3. Creutſnach, a good town, ſituate on a hill CHAP, 
near the river Nafie eighteen miles north-weſt XVIII. 
of Altzheim, under the joint dominion of the Lower 
Elector, the Yay of Baden, and the Prince of Rhine. 
Simmerin. 6. Keiſar Lautern, ſituate on the Cr 
river Lautern, thirty miles ſouth. of. Creutſnach, nach. 

a ſmall city formerly Imperial, but no ſubject to Keifar | 
the Elector. 7. Sintſheim, a ſmall city twelve Laltern. 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Heidelburg, Where Marſhal ntheim. 
TurEnxE obtained a ſignal victory over the Im- 


perialiſts, anno 1674. 8. . ſituate Oppen- 


on a hill on the banks of the Rhine, formerly an bein. 
Imperial town, but now ſubje& to the Elector, 
about ten miles ſouth of Mentz, deſtroyed. alſo 

by the French in the year 1693. 9., Traerbach, Traer- 
a ſtrong fortreſs. on the Mofelle, taken by the bach. 
French in the year 1702, but reſtored to the 
EteQor by the laſt peace. Other towns of an 

note in the Palatipate are Newſtadt, Bacharach Newfladt 
„%%% - 

© The biſhoprick of 


-L 


/ 


Spire lies on both fide the. Spire bi- 
Rhine, ſurrounded by the territories of the Dec. ſhoprick. 
rot Ralatine, extending about forty miles in length 
from eaſt to weſt, 0 ode fifteen in breadth 
Ne, north bi os the chief town whereof 
is Spire, an Imperial city, ſtanding in a plain on Spire city. 
the well Bde of the Rhive, whete the ſigall river 
Spierbach falls into it, about twelve miles ſouth- 
ealt of Heidelburg, and eight miles north of Phi- 
lipſburg; the See of a Biſhop, ſuffragan to the 
Archbiſhop of Mentz; tis a largeſpopulous town, 
but not ſtrong enough to ſuſtain a ſiege. I 
French burnt it. down to the ground, with a great 
many other places in the neighbourhood in the 

ear 1689, Here the ſovereign. court of juſtice 

or the Empire, called the Imperial chamber, was 

held till removed to Wetzlar on the deſtruction 
of this place. To this court there lies an appeal 
from any Prince's court in the Empire, and the 
Electors themſelves in ſome caſes may be ſum- 
moned to appear there, 2. Philipſburg, or U- Philip(- 
denheim, a little ſtrong town ſituate in a moraſs burg. 
on the eaſt ſide of the Rhine at the mouth of the 
river Salta, ten miles to the ſouthward of Spire, a 
place frequently taken and retaken during the late 

wars 4 relinquiſhed by the French, with the other 
places in, the Palatinate, by the peace of Raſtat. 
Other towns of any note in this biſhoprick are 
Spirebach, Bruxal, Weibſtat and Altrip. Spirebach 
The biſhoprick of Worms lies alſo on both Worms 
ſides the Rhine, to the northwards of the biſhop- biſbop- 
rick of Spire, being of a very ſmall extent, viz. 
about eight miles in length and two in breadth, 
conſiderably leſſened at the reformation, by the 
Elector Palatine's ſeizing part of the territories 
which belonged to it ; the chief town whereof is 
Worms, an Imperial city on the weſt bank of Worms 
the Rhine, twenty five miles north of Spire, a city. 
large flouriſhing town, till the French almoſt de- 
ſtroyed it in the year 1693. It is ſince great part 
of it rebuilt, but there are ſtill, as formerly, large 
void ſpaces within the walls planted with vines, 
which yield two or three thouſand hogſheads of 
excellent wine annually. The inhabitants are a 
mixture of Papiſts and | Lutherans, but the Pa- 
piſts are poſſeſt of the cathedral and moſt of the 
churches, 2. Ladenburg, a ſmall pleaſant city, Laden- 
under the joint dominion of the Elector Palatine burg. 
and the Biſhop of Worms. | z 
The duchy of Zweibruggen, or Deuxponts, Deur- 
is ſurrounded by other parts of the Palatinate on pon 4 
the eaſt, north, and ſouth, and bounded by Lorrain — 
on the weſt, being forty miles in length from 90 1985 
2 1 north- 


CH Af. north-eaſt, to the ſouth-weſt, and in breadth 
XVIII. twenty five in ſome places, and in other places 
Lower nine or ten; the chief town whereof is Deux- 
Rhine. ponts, forty miles ſouth-weſt of Worms; a little 
well-built city, ſo named from the bridges over 
two little rivers whereon it ſtands. The crown 
of Sweden enjoyed this duchy until the death of 
the late King CHARLES XII; on whoſe death 
without iſſue, it devolved on a Prince of the Pa- 
latine family. The duchy of Deuxponts contains 
the five following bailiwicks, viz, 1. Zweibrug- 
gen. 2, Meizenteim, 3. Lichtemburg. 4. New- 
caſtle. 5. Landſperg, with part of Guttenburg 

and Biſchweiler. hy | : 
Calviniſm was gererally profeſſed in the duchy 
of Deuxponts, till the Swedes became poſſeſſed of 
it, and then Lutheraniſm began to flouriſh ; the 
King of Sweden giving ſome of the beſt 4 

and preferments to the Lutheran clergy, whic 


created great animoſities between the diſciples of 


both perſuaſions: but the late King of Sweden 
dying without iſſue, and that duchy devolving 
upon a Roman Catholick Prince, his Proteſtant 
ſubjects thought fit to unite and drop their party- 
. quarrels, left they ſhould give an opportunity to 
their common enemies the Papiſts, to make an 
advantage by them ; and I find there has been 
ſeveral projects ſet on foot by the King of Pruſſia, 
the Landgrave of Heſſe, and other Proteſtant Prin- 
ces of the Empire, for a comprehenſion or union 
of the Proteſtants of all perſuaſions, that they may 
be a match for the Roman Catholicks ; but, the 
Lutheran clergy are apprehenſive that theſe Prin- 
ces deſign at bottom only to eſtabliſh Fang 
throughout Germany, which they look upon wit 
almoſt as much deteſtation as they do Popery. 
The duchy of Simmeren in the Palatinate was 
heretofore governed by it's own Prince, but is 
now Cabiedt to the Elector Palatine ; the chief 
town whereof is of the ſame name, ſituate thirty 
miles to the weſtward of Mentz in the lower 
county of Spanheim. 5 * 
Birken- Birkenhield, with the territory about it, alſo 
held town enjoys the title of a duchy, and is ſituate in the 
andduchy upper county of Spanheim, twenty eight miles 
upper county of Spanheim, twenty eight m 
to the eaſtward of Triers. 117 
The other towns of any note in the Palatinate 
Lauterach. are Lauterach, ſituate on the river Lauter, forty 


Religion 
in Deux- 
ponts. 


Simmeren 
duchy and 
town. 


Leningen, miles weſt of Worms; Leningen, capital of the 


county of Linage, twenty miles north-weſt of 

Rhin- Spire ; Rhingraveſtein, thirty miles north-weſt 
graveſtein, of Worms; Veldentz, capital of a county of the 
vents ſame name, twenty miles weſt of Simmeren; and 
: Reipoltzkirk, the capital alſo of a ſmall county 
thirty miles weſt of Worms. 3 
The countries which belong to the Elector 
of be Palatine, are the greateſt part of the Lower Pala- 
Flector tinate, the bailiwick of Boechelheim, the duchies 
Palatine, of Juliers and Berg, the city of Duſſeldrop, and 
the lordſhip of Ravenſtein : his titles are Count 
Palatine of the Rhine, Arch-Steward and Elector 

of the holy Roman Empire, Duke of Bavaria, 

Juliers, Cleves and Berg, Count of Mg pes 
Spanheim, Marck, Ravenſperg and Meurs, Lord 

of Ravenſtein, &c. | . 
His Arms. His arms for the Palatinate are, a Lion Or, 
drawn armed langued and crowned Or, a Lion 

Sable for Juliers. Gules, an Eſcutcheon Argent 

with rays of a carbuncle knotted, Or, for Cleves. 


Argent, a Lion Gules, armed and crowned Azure 


for Berg. | | 
The Pala- T ſhall here go no higher in the pedigree of 
= ka. the Palatine amily than FREDERICK III. who 
5 VOL. II. 
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territories 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 


he firſt introduced Calviniſm into the Palatinate, 


113 

ſucceeded to the electorate on the death of Or uo I 7 P. 
without iſſue, anno 1559. This Fnrp ERIC Pe” 
Duke of Simmeren was deſcended from STe- PE. 
PHEN Palatine of Deuxponts or Zweibruggen; — 
and dying, anno 1576, was ſucceeded by his ſon 

Lewis V. who was as much devoted to Luthe- 

raniſm as his father to Calviniſm. FRED RICE 

the 4th ſon of Lewis V. ſucceeded his father anno 

1583, and dying in the year 1610, left his do- 

minions to FREDERICK V. who married the 


Princeſs EL1zaBETH, daughter of James I. King 


of Great-Britain, who accepting the crown of 
Bohemia, to which the Emperor FERDINAND was 
before elected, he was attacked both by the Em- 


peror and Spain; and being defeated at the battle 


of Prague, anno 1620, he loſt not only the Bohe- 
mian crown, but was proſcribed by the Emperor 
and the Electoral College, and deprived of all his 
own hereditary territories and dignities, and forced 
to fly for refuge with his conſort the Princeſs 
EL1ZaBETH into Holland. The Lower Palatinate 
was conquered by the King of Spain, and aſſigned 
over to him; and the Upper Palatinate, with the 
EleCtoral dignity, conferred on the Duke of Ba- 
varia, General of the Imperial forces in this war, 
This unfortunate Prince died at Mentz the 29th 

of November 1632, having been for ſome years 
ſubſiſted with his family by the court of England. 
His fon CrarLes-Lonowick had the Lower 
Palatinate reſtored to him by the treaty of Weſt- 
phalia ; but the Upper Palatinate, with the dig- 
nity of Elector, was confirmed to the Duke of 
Bavaria :. the Palatine, however, was made an 
eighth Elector, and dying the 28th of Auguſt 
1680, was ſucceeded by his ſon CHARLES. 
Lewis, who dying without iſſue, in him ended 
the male line of FREDERICK III. Philip: 
WILLIAM Duke of Newburg ſucceeded to the 
Lower Palatinate and the eighth Electorate, anno 
1688 : he deſcended from Lewis the Black, bro- 

ther of FREDERICK III. Duke of Simmeren, both 
ſons of STzpHen the younger ſon of RupERT 
III. Emperor of Germany: he was of the Roman 
Catholick communion, and exceeding zealous 
that way, which gave his ſubjects of the Palati- 
nate, who were moſt of them Proteſtants, a 
very gloomy proſpect. He married ELIZ AB ETA 
daughter of GEORGE Landgrave of Hefle, by 
whom he had iſſue the Princeſs EL.zoxnok a-Mac- 
DALENA THERESA, Who was married to the 
Emperor LEOPOLD, anno 1676. The Palati- 
nate being invaded by LEWIS XIV. in the year 
1688, the old Prince reſigned the government to 
his ſon JostPH, as better able to defend his terri- 
tories 3 but the French notwithſtanding the next 
ear, anno 1689, burnt to the ground Ecidelburg, 
Worms, Spire, Oppenheim, and Manheim, with 
all the towns, villages and caſtles in this fine 
country, not ſparing any thing ſacred or pro- 
phane, which could be demoliſhed by fire or gun- 

powder, and then were forced to abandon it. 

The laſt Elector Jonun-WiLLiam-Jossz pn- 
IoxArlus, was born the 19th of April 1652, 
and ſucceeded his father the ſecond of September 
1690. In the year 1678, he marricd Maxy- 
ANnne-Jostrn, daughter to the Emperor Fz rD1- 
NAND III. who dying ſome years alter, he mar- 
ried anno 1686, AN NE-MARY-LouiszE, daughter 
to Cos Mus III. Great Duke of Tuſcany, and 
left no iſſue by either of them; but had no leſs 
than ſeventeen brothers and ſiſters, of whom the 
following ſurvived him, viz. 1. The late Em- 
10 Z preſs 
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2. Prince CHarLes-Pritip of 


reſs mother, 
ewburg, the preſent Elector born the fourth of 


November 1661. 3. FRANCI1S-SIGISMUND 
Biſhop of Augſburg, born anno 1663. FR ancis- 
Lewis, Great Maſter of the Teutonick Order, 
and Elector of Triers, born anno 1664. 5. The 
Queen Dowager of Spain, relit of CARL ES II. 
born anno 1667. 6. The Ducheſs of Parma, 
born in 1670; and, 7. The Princeſs AmzLiA 


married to Prince James SoBIESK I, ſon to 


Jonx King of Poland. The late Elector was ge- 
nerally acknowledged to be a good Prince, but too 
much bigotted to the Roman communion, of which 


he was a member ; ſuffering his Proteſtant N | 


to be inſulted and ill uſed by the Roman 2ealots : 
but no Prince was more firm to the confederacy 
againſt France, or a greater ſufferer on that ac- 


count; and to make him ſome amends upon the 


The pre- 
ſent Elec - 
tor. 


The ſtate 
of religion 
in the Pa- 
latinate. 


r of the Duke of Bavaria, the Upper 
Palatinate was conferred upon him, but by the 
peace of Raſtat, he was obliged to relinquiſh it 
again to Bavaria, being promiſed an equivalent 
for it ; but I don't find any has been yet made to 
him or his brother and ſucceſſor the preſent Elector 
CrarLes-PniLip, who ſucceeded to the electo- 
rate on the 8th of June 1716, and has had three 
wives, viz, Lovisa-CHARLOTTE daughter of 
Boc1sLavs Prince of Radzevil, and widow of 
Lxewrs Margrave of Brandenburg. 2. THE RESA- 
CATHERINA, daughter of Jos EFH Prince of 
Lubomirſki. 3. BenepicTAa-ERNEST Aa-M a- 
RIA d'EsTEz, daughter of the Duke of Modena; 
by none of whom has he any iſſue living, except 
one daughter married to her couſin the Prince of 
Sultzbach; and the electoral dignity will, on the 
death of the preſent Elector, devolve on his bro- 
ther the Biſhop of Augſburg ; but as he is an eccle- 
ſiaſtical perſon, and uncapable of marrying with- 


out a diſpenſation, it will go next to his other bro- 


ther the Archbiſhop and Elector of Triers ; who 
having alſo taken the vow of celibacy, the Prince 
of Sultzbach is not unlikely to ſucceed to the Pala- 
tinate, being next in blood : but as this Prince has 
yet no iſſue, I find the Proteſtants in great ho 
that the Palatinate with the electoral dignity, will 
devolve on the Prince of Birkenfelt, a zealous 
Proteftant, who is next in ſucceſſion to the houſe of 
Sultzbach. The court of Rome, tis ſaid, is ſo ap- 
prehenſive of this, that they have tried all imagi- 
nable ways to perſuade the Elector to marry again, 
and not having met with ſucceſs here, are endea- 
vouring to prevail with his brothers, though eccle- 
ſiaſticks, to enter into the ſtate of matrimony : 
for ſhould the Palatinate deſcend to a Proteſtant, 
the whole Palatinate would be in ſome danger of 
renouncing the Roman communion. Notwith- 
ſtanding the preſent Elector is a Papiſt, and 
charged with perſecuting and oppreſſing his Pro- 
teſtant ſubjects, it is computed that there are ſtill 
five parts in ſeven of them of that perſuaſion: 
which leads me to give a further account of the 
preſent ſtate of religion in the Palatinate, and of 
the late differences between this Prince and his 
ſubjects on that head. 

The great church of the Holy Ghoſt at Heidel- 
burg, had for many years been divided between 
the Papiſts and Calviniſts; the oh we celebrated 
Maſs in the choir, and the Calviniſts heard divine 
ſervice in the nave, or body of the church ; but 
the Elector alledging that this city being the place 
of his reſidence, divine ſervice ought to be per- 
formed in the principal church, according to the 


rites of that religion only, of which he was a 


member; prohibited the Proteſtants to celebrate 
divine ſervice in the church of the Holy Ghoſt, 
and actually put the Roman Catholicks in the 
poſſeſſion of the whole. Whereupon the Reformed 


applied themſelves to the Proteſtant Powers to pro—- 
cure a redreſs of this grievance ; at which the 

. Elefor was ſo exaſperated, that he 
placaert, requiring the magiſtracy to ſeize on and 

Be ae the Heidelburg catechiſm, wherein he 
obſe 


bliſhed a 


rved there were ſome queſtions and anſwers 
injurious to his Highneſs, and contrary to the de- 
crees of the Empire, eſpecially where the Elefor's 
religion is repreſented as ſuperſtitious and idolatrous. 
The Proteſtant Powers hereupon unanimouſly 
agreed to demand ſatisfaction for this infringement 
of the treaty of Weſtphalia, which eſtabliſhed the 
Proteſtant religion in places where it was profeſſed ; 


and the courts of Great Britain, Pruſſia, the States- 
General, &c. each of them ſent a miniſter to the 
Palatine court, to repreſent the injuſtice of this 


proceeding. To whom his Electoral Highneſs an- 
{wered, that he allowed his Reformed ſubjects to en- 
joy his protection, and was far from diſturbing them 


in their liberty of conſcience, but that the Soth 


queſtion and anſwer of the Heidelburg catechiſm, 
reflecting on the ſuperſtition and idolatry of thoſe 
of his communion, could not be looked upon as 
a ſymbol or principle of religion; that it was 
added to that catechiſm in 1684, and that the re- 
jection of that queſtion was founded on the conſti- 
tutions of the Empire, which prohibited all re- 
flections and provocations of this nature; that the 
taking of the church of the Holy Ghoſt from the 
Reformed was of abſolute neceſſity, becauſe thoſe 
of his communion had not room to celebrate maſs 
in the choir; and that his Electoral Highneſs was 
building the Reformed another church more com- 
modious for them; that in theſe two points he 


had done nothing contrary to the conſtitutions of 
the Empire, or the treaty of Weſtphalia, which 


his Electoral Highneſs would N poury obſerve 
that he ſhould juſtify himſelf before the Emperor 
and Empire, who were the only judges in things 
of this nature; and that he would order the 
other grievances of his Reformed ſubjects to be 
inquired into, and redreſſed in ſuch a manner, as 
they ſhould no longer have any juſt cauſe of com- 
plaint. | brig: 
To this the miniſters of the Proteſtant Powers 
replied, that they could not believe their reiterat- 
d repreſentations in the name of their maſters 
had been reported with due weight to his Electo- 
ral Highneſs, or his commiſſaries would not have 
treated on ſo weighty an affair in ſo trifling a 
manner : they agreed with them, that the Em- 
peror and Empire are the only judges of the laws 
they have made; but when foreign Powers are 
concerned in a treaty, they alfo claim a right of 
interpreting them ; that they looked upon the 
prohibition of the Heidelburg catechiſm, the ſeiz- 
ing the church of the Holy Ghoſt, and ſeveral 
other things which had paſſed of late years in the 
Palatinate, as manifeſt infractions of the treaties 
they were obliged to maintain. | 
While the Proteſtant Princes were ſolliciting a 
redreſs of the grievances of the Reformed, ſome 
accidents happened which alarmed them afreſh, 
and occaſioned their being ſtill more importunate 
on that head; the coach of the Dutch Miniſter 
ſtanding before the door of the Reſident of Heſſe, 
as the Hoſt was carrying by to a ſick perſon, the 
guards which attended the Hoſt obliged the coach- 
man to come down and kneel ; at the ſame time 
e | | military 


of A F. military execution was ordered againſt the ſhoe- 
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Elector's declaration, 


I. makers, who refuſed to contribute to the maſſes 


of St. CrisPin, and the Reformed in general 
were forbid working on popiſh holidays, even in 
harveſt-time, under great penalties ; ſome eccle- 
ſiaſticks alſo were turned out of their churches 
and poſſeſſions, on pretence of their having been 
built and founded by Roman Catholicks, which 
would have ſerved for a pretence to turn out all 
the reſt. | 

The Proteſtants further complained, that in 
marriages between Proteſtants and Papiſts great 
hardſhips were put upon them ; for though by the 
rents were permitted to 
educate their children in that religion, which was 
ſtipulated by contract before or after marriage, 
yet the Roman Catholick magiſtrates pretended, 
that they were impowered to direct the education 
of children as they thought fit ; the Bon prieſts 
(who alone ſeem authorized in the Palatinate to 
ſolemnize matrimony, where one of the parties 
is a Roman Catholicks) alſo ſcrupled to marry a 
man of their religion, unleſs the Proteſtant bride 
would declare herſelf of their communion ; and 
Roman Catholick huſbands were ſeverely fined, 
if they did not educate their daughters in the po- 
piſh religion, in violation of prior contracts with 
their wives, ſworn before publick notaries, by 
which they ſtipulated, that their wives ſhould 
have the liberty to bring up their daughters in 
their own religion. That though by the Elector's 
declaration, where no matrimonial compacts are 
made, the children are to conform to the head of 
the family ; children are frequently taken by force 
from their Proteſtant parents, and bred up in Ro- 
man Catholick ſeminaries: that Proteſtant burghers 
have been confined and impriſoned, for having 
their children baptized by Proteſtant miniſters 
where the wife was a Papiſt : that other Prote- 


- ſtants have been proſecuted for educating their 


children in Proteſtant ſchools, where the wife was 
a Papiſt. That notwithſtanding by the Elector's 
declaration it is provided, that children when they 
come to years of diſcretion ſhould have full liberty 
of conſcience to embrace which religion they ſaw 
fir, the government never came to a determi- 
nation, what ſhould be accounted years of diſcre- 
Tion ; and parents have been treated with great 
ſeverities, who have ſuffered their children to de- 
clare themſelves Proteſtants at fifteen or ſixteen 
years of age, and troopers have been ſent to quar- 
zer on them at diſcretion, for this pretended of- 
fence, *rill the people have been ruined : and al- 
though the ſurviving father or mother are by the 
faid declaration allowed to breed up their children 
in their own religion, the Proteſtant widow and 
miniſter have both been fined for baptizing a child 
in the Proteſtant way, and the woman afterwards 
obliged to carry her child to a Jeſuit to be bap- 
tized with popiſh ceremonies. And laſtly, not- 
withſtanding moſt of the ſubjects of this country 
are of the Reformed religion, and endeavour to 
bring up their children in the liberal arts and ſci- 
ences, as many of them are, in order to render 
them capable of preferment, and by the edict of 
Hall, are aſſured, that they ſhall not be excluded 


from preferments on account of their 9 7 z yet 


the moſt inconſiderable places are refuſed them, 
until they will turn Roman Catholicks, or marry 
wives of that religion, and engage to have their 
children bred Papifts. And here, for the reader's 


ſatisfaction, I ſhall recite the queſtion and anſwer 


in the Heidelburg catechiſm, which occaſioned it's 
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being prohibited by the Elector, as an unmanner- CH AF. 


ly reflection on his Highneſs, and all others of 
the Roman communion, viz. 


pt eſt. 80. What difference is there between 
© the 


„ piſts? es 
* Anſ. The Lord's Supper is a teſtimony to us, 
that we have full remiſſion of all our ſins, b 
e the only ſacrifice of Jeſus Chriſt, which he him- 
< ſelf has once fulfilled upon the croſs, and that 


ewe are incorporated by the Holy Ghoſt in Je- 
e ſus Chriſt, who with his real body is now in 


„ heaven, at the right hand of Gop the Father, 


e and requires our worſhip. But the Maſs of the 
* Papiſts teaches, that neither the living nor the 
c dead obtain remiſſion of their fins by the death of 
* Jeſus Chriſt, unleſs he be again offered up daily 
« for them by the hands of the prieſts. It teaches 
e alſo that Jeſus Chriſt is corporeally under the 
e ſpecies of bread and wine, and by conſequence 
* ought to be adored. So that the Maſs is at the 
bottom nothing leſs than blaſpheming the only 
« ſacrifice of Jeſus Chriſt, and a curſed idolatry.”* 

The Proteſtant Powers finding that his Electo- 
ral Highneſs was not to be moved to redreſs the 
grievances of his Proteſtant ſubjects, by any other 
means than retaliating on the Papiſts in their do- 
minions, the like uſage their brethren underwent 
in the Palatinate ; the King of Pruſſia ſeized on 
ſome eccleſiaſtical eſtates in his territories, declar- 
ing with the Dutch, that they would ſequeſter 
the revenues of all the Roman Catholicks in their 
dominions, if juſtice was not done to the Reformed. 
This proceeding had ſo good an effect upon the E- 
lector, that he relinquithed the body of the church 
of the Holy Ghoſt, and reſtored the catechiſms, 
declaring alſo that no perſon ſhould be moleſted 
in the ſtreets, for not kneeling when the Hoſt 
paſſed by. But then to ſhew his reſentment a- 
gainſt the Heidelburgers, who had in a manner 
extorted theſe orders from him, he declared his in- 
tention of abandoning that city, and removing to 
Manheim, with all the courts of juſtice ; and ac- 
cordingly laid the foundation of a new palace there, 
which is ſince finiſhed, and become the place of 
his uſual reſidence, which has very much impo- 
veriſhed the city of Heidelburg. 

The Elector alſo, it ſeems, had ordered the bi- 
bles in the hands of the reformed to be ſeized, 
as well as the catechiſm, but I don't find them 
mentioned in the order for reſtoring the cate- 
chiſms. 

The condition of the reſt of the Proteſtants 
in Germany, where the Sovereign is of the Ro- 
miſh communion, is much the ſame with thoſe 
in the Palatinate ; but it is ſaid, the French allow 
the towns in Alſace, inhabited by Proteſtants, 
better terms than any of the Popiſh Princes of 
Germany, though they are ſo ſevere upon their 
Hugonots at home. be. 


VII. CHARLES PHILLIP, the late Elector, born FleQor 
Octob. 24, 1661. He was at firſt an eccleſiaſtick ; Palatine. 


but afterwards took to the ſword, and was made 
general velt-marſhal of the empire, and govern- 
or of Tyrol, and ſucceeded his cher To HN 
WILLIAM in the electorate, in 1716. He has 
been twice married; firſt to CHARLOT TR, 
widow of LEWIS margrave of Brandenburg, 
and daughter to BoG1sL avs of Radzevil, a Poliſh 
Prince. She died in 1695. Secondly, to Tax-. 
RESA, daughter to LuBOMIRSKY, another 
Poliſh nobleman. She died in 1712. By his 


flirſt wife he has had four children, three of which 


I died 


rd's Supper, and the Maſs of the Pa- EET 
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died in nonage; and the fourth, to the unex- 
preſſible grief of the Elector, her father, died in 
1728. having been married to the hereditary 
Prince of Sultzbach, who died in 1729. By his 
ſecond wife he has had two children, but both 
died in the cradle. . 
The Electors Palatine formerly enjoyed the 
office of great maſter of the empire, and the 
fifth place in the bank of Electors; but they 
were deprived of thoſe dignities, which were 
iven to the houſe of Bavaria in 1623. when 
the Elector Palatine, King of Bohemia, was by 
the Emperor ſtript both of his crown and pa- 
trimonial eſtates. By the treaty of Weſtphalia, 
his ſon CHRRLESLE WIS was reſtored to his 
eſtates, and the electoral dignity, and the office 
of great treaſuter of the empite was erected in 
his favour. Things continued in this ſituation 
till the year 1708. when the Elector of Bavaria, 
having been put to the ban of the empire, the 


office of great maſter was given to the Elector 


Palatine; who, in exchange, yielded that of 
great treaſurer to the new Elector of Brunſwick- 
Lunenburg, or Hanover: but in 1714, the E- 
lector of Bayaria, having reconciled himſelf to the 
Emperor by the treaty of Baden, the Elector 
Palatine was obliged to reftore to him the title 
of great mafter. This is the ground of diſpute 


that ſubſiſts between the two electoral houſes 


of Palatine and Hanover, for the titular office of 
great treaſurer of Germany. ß. 
The Elector Palatine is director of three cir- 
cles; of the Lower Rhine, jointly with the E- 
lector of Mentz; of the Upper Rhine, as Prince 
of Simmeren, with the biſhop of Worms; and 
of Weſtphalia, as Duke of Juliers, alternately 


with the King of Pruſſia, who is Duke of Cleves. 


In the diets of the empire this Elector has five 
votes; one in the aſſembly of Electors, and four 
in thoſe of the Princes. 8 Te 


The revenues of this Prince atifc chiefly from 


the toll on the veſſels that paſs up and down the 


Danube and the Rhine; from impoſts on wine, 
corn, &c. The countries of Juliers and Berg 
yield above a third; the Palatinate about one 
other third, and his ancient patrimonial eſtate of 
Newburg, about a fourth part of the Elector's 
revenue: the whole has been . eſteemed at about 
three hundred thoufand pounds a year. 
In time of peace, the Elector has, of ſtanding 
forces, about fix or ſeven thoufand men; but 
during the laſt long war, with France, he had 
twelve thouſand regular troops on foot; which, 
however, could not hinder the country from be- 


ing laid waſte, the fortreſſes demolifhed, &c. In 


Manheim. 3 . * 
Palatine, is ſituated in 49 degrees and 30 mi- 


the duchy of Juliers there are two fortified 
places, viz, Juliers and Duren, and in that of 
Berg, Dufſeldorp'; and fome years ſince, the E- 
lector has put the fortifications of Manheim in a 
very good condition. wot? A 


Manheim, the preſent reſidence of the Elector 


nutes north latitude, and eight degrees 20 mi- 
nutes eaſt longitude, between the Rhine and tlie 
Necker, in a marſhy country. | #2 02 

It is ſtrongly fortified, and has three fine 


gates, of which that of the Necker is the moſt 


magnificent, and. the beſt adorned; in which 

one ſees beautiful baſſo-relievo's, after a plan 

very happily executed. This gate opens towards 

a long and ſpacious. ſtreet, at, the end of which 

ſtands the Elector's palace, one of the largeſt and 

moſt ſubſtantial buildings in Europe. The ſitu- 
| 4 | 


ation of this palace is indeed very fine, 


which, like all the reſt, runs in a ſtrait line. The 


a great high pavilion in the middle, and ti. 

advanced wings, with ample pavilions at the 
ends; where two other very extenſive wings 
rife on both ſides, that are likewiſe terminated b 

pavilions, behind which there are other lodgii 

rooms. The inſide of the palace is forme by 
two great courts, which are ſeparated by an open 
gallery or terrace. The apartments are adorned 
with fine noble floors and ceilings, and have 
the fineſt proſpect in the world to Spire, Franc- 


kendah!l, Worms, and all the country in gene- 
ral, as far as the mountains of Alface, which 


conſiſts wholly in towns and villages. All this 
fine fruitful country is watered' by the Rhine 
which paſſes behind the palace of Manheim, and 
waſhes it's fortifications, ' Upon this beautiful ca- 
nal are the gardens of the palace, for which there 
are intended two curtains and a bäſtion. The 
whole town is laid out in a moſt regular and 
charming manner; and it is, without diſpute, 
one of the prettieſt towns in Europe. It is 
pity the houſes are not 2 * : the reaſon the 
alledge for it is, that Manheim is a fortifie 
town, and that by conſequence the houſes, ought 
to be low. I know not what authority there 
is for this, ſince Straſbourg, Metz, Luxembourg. 
and Lifle, are places of much mote itmpottance 
than Manheim, and wo the houſes are as high 
there as they are in other towns. 2 
This Prince's titles are, By the grace of God, 
Elector Palatine of the Rhine, great treaſurer an 
Elector of the holy Roman empite, Duke of Ba- 
varia, Juliers, Cleves, c. 


The remaining part of the citcle of the, Lower The three 
Rhine conſiſts of the three ſpiritual electorates, or ſpiritual e- 
archbiſhopricks of Mentz, Triers and Cologne, lectorates. 


Thefe EleQors have the precedence of the other 
fix ſecular Flectors; and of theſe the Ele&or of 
Mentz, Dean of the electoral college, is the chief; 
who by virtue of his office, appoints the time and 
place for a new electon, on a vacancy of the Im- 
perial throne, He is alſo Arch- chancellor of Ger- 
many, Guardian of the archives and matricula- 
tion, Viſiter of the aulick council at Vienna, and 
of the chamber, or ſovereign court of Spire, to 
whom all foreign Princes and States addreſs them- 
ſelves, who have any propoſitions to make to the 
Empire; and to him the Princes and States apply 
for a: redreſs of their grievances. He is elected to 
the archbiſhoprick by twenty-four capitulary 
Canons of the church of Mentz, of noble ex- 
traction. | | | 


The archbiſhoprick of Mentz lies on the banks gent: 

* . SS 7-4. $235 1% inde ; — 

of the river Maine, being bounded by Veteravia, archbi- 
or the Weterau, on the north; by Franconia on ſhoprick 
the eaſt; by the Palatinate on the ſouth; and by 3 
the electorate of Triers on the welt ; extending in tion 
length about fifty miles from the north-weſt to and ex- 
the ſouth-eaſt, , and about twenty in breadth; be- tent. 


ſides which tract of land, there are other territo- 
ries belonging to this archbiſhoprick in Heſſe, 
Thuringia, the counties of Waldeck and Vete- 
ravia, in the Palatinate, &c. The chief towns 
belonging to the archbiſhoprick of Mentz ay, 


1, Mentz, or Maye nce, the Moguntiacum of the Mentz 
Latins, ſituate near the confluence of the Rhine city. 


and Maine, twenty miles weſt of Francfort on 
the Maine, fifty miles north of Spire, and twen- 
| | | | ty- 


at the end CH 
of the city, and of a very noble large ftreer, 19815 
palace, which has a great ſquare bt fore it, cof- Rhine. 
fiſts'of a large number of lodging tboms, With 


CHAP. ty-five north of Worms, a very ancient city z 

XVIII. put thoſe who make it to be built thirteen hun- 
Lower gred years befofe our Saviour, ſeem to have but 
Rhine. à fender authority for their opinion : others, who 
look upon Dxusus as the founder, are thought 


being very certain that he built ſeveral fortreſſes 
on the Rhine; and a better ſituation could not well 
have been pitched upon than this, where the 
Maine falls into the Rhine; and here are ſtill the 
ruins of a trophy erected to the memory of Dxvu- 
sus. It is a fortified town, of no great ſtrength, 
but large and populous, and the publick buildings, 
as their churches, monaſteries, and palace of the 
Elector, make a good appearance; the ſtreets are 
generally narrow, and the private houſes mean. 
In the cathedral are ſeveral magnificent tombs of 
the Electors; and the habits and ornaments in 
which the Elector ſays maſs, are admired for their 
richneſs. The canopy, under which they carry 
the hoſt at publick proceſſions, 1s in a manner,co- 
vered with pearl. Proteſtants are permitted to 
live and trade in this city, but are not allowed the 
ublick profeſſion of their religion, It was an 
mperial city, till Apoll Rus of Naſſau, Arch- 
biſhop of the place, deprived'them of their privi- 
leges, about the year 1462, and his ſucceſſors have 
ever ſince been abſolute maſters of it, as they are 
of the whole archbiſhoprick ; the temporal as well 
as eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction being veſted in them. 
Their univerſity, founded by CHARLEMAIN 
about the year 800, is not in any great reputation 
at preſent. It is pretended that gun-powder was 
firſt invented here by BaxTHoLDus ScuwarTz, 
a Franciſcan Friar, but it has been ſhewn already 
that Friar Bacon of Oxford was long before ac- 
quainted with it. They alſo claim the invention 
of printing, which I ſhall enquire farther into 
when I come to Holland, where it is alſo ſaid to 
be firſt invented. 2. Bingen, pleaſantly ſituated 
on the Rhine and Nahe, which here unite their 
ſtreams, ſixteen miles to the weſtward of Mentz, 
mentioned by Tacitus as a Roman fortreſs, ſince 
an Imperial city, but now ſubject to the Dean 
and Chapter. of Mentz. Travellers who viſit this 
place are full of a ſtory of an Archbiſhop of this 
dioceſe, eaten up by rats, in a tower he built to 
defend himſelf againſt them in an iſland of the 
Rhine over-againſt Bingen, which they look upon 
as a judgment upon him for his covetouſneſs and 
cruelty to the poor: but it ſeems to me to 
have too much the air of a fable to be recited at 
length. | 
The Elec- I. The Eleftor of Mentz, Pritie CHARLES 
tor of p' Erz, born the 14th of October, 1665. ca- 
Mentz. non of Mentz and Treves in 1677. provoſt of 
the church of Moxſtadt in 1710. choſen Elector 
 andarchbiſhopof Mentz in 1732. 
The preſent Elector is ſon of the late James 
p' ELrz, major in the Emperor's ſervice, and 
counſellor of fate to the Elector of Treves. _ 
As the Electors of Mentz, Treves, and Cologn 
are eccleſiaſticks, they never marry. 
The brothers and ſiſters of the Elector of Mentz 
are, 1. CyHaRLEs, chamberlain to the Elector 
his brother; 2. Damian, canon of Treves; 3. 
PriLie, knight of the Teutonick order; 4, 5, 
6. Joun, Ax NE, and Mary, | 
He is the ſecond perſon in the empire next to 
the Emperor, as he is high chancellor. He is more- 
over preſident of the electoral college, viſitor of 
the aulic council, of the chamber of Spires, and 


all the other courts of the empire, and guardian 
VOL. II. ts 
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to have much more probability of their fide, it 
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of the archives and matricula. He crowns the CH AP, 
Emperor. All foreign princes and ſtates direct XVIII. 
to him what propoſitions they make to the em- Lower 
pire; and to him the princes and ſtates of Ger- Rhine. 
many make their complaints, in order to the re- * 
dreſs of grievances. He is director of the poſts 
of the . 

A conſiderable part of this Elector's revenues 
ariſes from the toll on the rivers Rhine and Maine, 
as alſo from the tax on the excellent wines which 
his country produces. The Jews, who are rich 
here, pay an extraordinary tax. Theſe, with other 
things, bring in a ſum of about 100, ooo l. per an- 
num to the Prince. | 

The Elector of Mentz in time of war has had 
in arms 8000 foot and 800 horſe. He is able at 
all times to maintain g or 6000 men. 

He reſides at Mentz, an ancient and trading 
town: twas very much embelliſhed by the laſt 
Elector but one, and its fortifications put into ſo 
good a condition, that it may now be reckoned 
one of the ſtrongeſt bulwarks of the em- 
pire. | 

His titles are, Paitie CHARLES, by the 
grace of God, Archbiſhop of the holy ſee of 
Mentz, great chancellor in Germany, and Elector 
of the holy Roman empire. 5 

There are many proteſtants in this Roman ca- 
tholick electorate: at Mentz they are allowed to 
live, but have not the free exerciſe of their reli- 
gion. Both the city of Erfurt and the univerſity 
are moſtly proteſtants. | 

In the Rhingau, a narrow tract of land, ex- Rhingau 
tending about twenty miles in length, along the unty. 
banks of the Rhine, are a great many fine towns; 
as, 3. Elfeld, a town of ſome ſtrength on the Elfeld. 
north ſide of the Rhine, fifteen miles weſt of 
Mentz. 4. Erbach, remarkable for its magnifi- Erbach. 
cent monaſtery, where are the tombs of the old 
Counts of Naſſau, and ſome of the Archbiſhops 
of Mentz. 5. Rodeſheim, famous for the growth Rode- 
of the beſt vines; and indeed the whole country of heim. 
Rhingau abounds in the choiceſt vines, and ſeems 
but one intire city, interſperſed with gardens and 
vineyards within its walls. 

The county of Eichfeld, or Eſchfeld, ſur- Eichfeld 
rounded by the territories of Heſſe, Thuringia, county. 
and the duchy of Brunſwick, belongs alſo to the | 
Elector of Mentz; wherein are the towns of, 

6, Heiligenſtat, anciently the ſeat of King Da- Heiligen- 
GOBERT, but remarkable for little at preſent fiat. 

but a college of the Jeſuits. 7. Trefurt, ſituate Trefurt. 
on the Weſer, in a pleaſant fruitful coun- 

try. 8. Duberſtat. 9. Wormbys. 10. Fritz- Duberſtat, 
lar, a ſtrong fortreſs in the landgravate of Heſſe. &c. 
11. Ommenburg, or Amelburg, ſituate on the 
river Ohm, near Marpurg in Heſſe. 12. Aſchaf- Aſchaffen- 
fenburg, ſituate on the Maine, where it is joined burg. 


by the river Aſchaff, forty miles eaſt of Mentz, 


eſteemed the ſtrongeſt fortreſs in the Elector's do- 


minions; here the Elector has a palace, where 


he frequently reſides. 13. Hochſt, ſituate on the Hochſt. 


Maine, having the privilege of taking toll of the 


veſſels which paſs up and down that river, for the 
uſe of the Elector. 14. Konigſtein, a little forti- Konig - 


fied town, which gives title to a county, nineteen ſtein. 
miles north-eaſt of Mentz. 15. Reinech in Fran- Reinech. 


conia; Steinheim, Epſtein, and ſome other places 
in the ſame circle; Erford in Thuringia; the Erford. 
Bergraſs in the Lower Palatinate; the county of 
Lohr on the banks of the Maine ; the city of Urb 


in Spoſſart, conſiderable for its ſalt-ſprings, and 


ſeveral other towns and places of leſs note belong 
11 A 0 
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ty. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF 


CH AP. to the Electorate of Mentz. The preſent Elector, 


LorgAklus-FR ANIS, Archbiſhop of the holy 
See of Mentz, and Biſhop of Bamburg, is of the 


houſe of Schonborn, born the fourth of October, 
1665, and ſucceeded Anst LM-FRaAncis of In- 
gelheim, anno 1695. His revenues are computed 
to amount to an hundred thouſand pounds per 
annum. 

The electorate of Triers is bounded by the dio- 
ceſe of Cologn and the duchy of Burg towards 
the north; by Veteravia on the eaſt ; by Lorrain, 
the Palatinate, and part of Heſſe towards the ſouth ; 
and by the Auſtrian Netherlands on the weſt, ex- 
tending in length from the ſouth- eaſt to the north- 
welt above fourſcore miles, but of a very unequal 


breadth, being in ſome places fifty, and in others 


not five and twenty miles over. The face of the 
country, and the nature of the foil, 1s very diffe- 
rent in one part from what it is in another. The 
ſouth and weſtern parts of the country are moun- 
tainous and barren, incumbered with woods and 
foreſts, the air cold, and but few towns or people 
to be met with, or indeed any thing but wild 
beaſts, deer, and other game, which uſually a- 
bound in ſuch deſert places. On the contrary, 
near the Rhine and the Moſelle the country is 
exceeding pleaſant, abounds in corn and wine, and 
is crouded with people. The chief towns in this 
electorate are, 1. Triers, or Treves, the capital 
city, the Auguſta Trevirorum of the Latins, plea- 
ſantly ſituated on the river Moſelle, in the latitude 
of forty-nine degrees, fifty minutes, ſix degrees 
to the eaſtward of London, ſixty miles to the 


ſouthward of Cologne, and about the ſame diſtance 


to the weſtward of Mentz. The city is of a 
ſquare figure, bur neither large or populous, hav- 
ing but four collegiate and five pariſh-churches; 
two great abbies, and ſome other religious houſes, 
with an univerſity, which, till the late wars, was 
eſteemed equal to moſt in Germany. It is en- 
compaſſed with a wall and other fortifications, but 
not ſufficient to ſuſtain a ſiege. The French and 
the allies were alternately maſters of it in the late 
war, as they happened to be maſters of the field 
on this ſide. In the years 1704 and 1705, the 
allies threw up lines for the defence of the place, 
and erected vaſt magazines here, deſigning to have 
carried on the war againſt France through this 
country, where there are not ſo many fortified 
towns as in Flanders, and would probably have 
ſoon brought the war to an end, it they had ke 

ſteady to this reſolution z but old Lewis XIV, 
apprized of the conſequence of being attacked from 
hence, made his utmoſt efforts, and brought a pro- 


digious force into the Low Countries, while the 


Duke of Marlborough and the grand army of the 


Allies were upon the Moſelle, which put the Dutch 


into ſuch a panick fear, that they compelled the 
Duke to return on a ſudden to defend their fron- 
tiers, who leaving his magazines behind him, and 


General D'AuBacn with ſeven or eight thouſand 


men, to defend the lines before Triers, the next 
intelligence he received was, that the body of 


troops left at Triers had abandoned the place, on 5. Saffich, the capital of a county of the ſame Safich. 


name, about a league diſtant from the Rhine. 
6. Boppart, a town and caſtle ſituate on the Rhine, Boppart. 
ten miles to the ſouthward of Coblentz, formerly 


the approach of the French, deſtroyed his maga- 
Zines, and left the country to the mercy of the 
enemy, whereupon the French immediately took 

oſſeſſion of Triers again; which put an end to all 
the ſchemes that had been laid for attacking France 


weakeſt; and the Confederates carried back the 


war again into Flanders, where they yearly threw 


96 5 away thouſands of brave fellows againſt ſtone-walls 


to very little purpoſe; and the campaign of 1505 CH A'P. 


concluded with little action. This city having been 


frequently plundered and pillaged by the French in 
the late war, occaſioned the removal of the prin- 
Fe inhabitants, and conſequently a great decay 
of their trade. The private houſes alſo were lately 
in a ruinous condition. The churches, monaſte- 
ries, and the Elector's palace are eſteemed magni- 
ficent buildings, though theſe have nat altogether 
eſcaped the fury of the war. As Triers is one of 
the moſt ancient, ſo it was in the time of the Ro- 
mans. one of the moſt conſiderable cities in Eu- 
rope; for here ſeveral of the Roman Emperors 
kept their courts; inſomuch that it acquired the 
name of Roma altera, and in the ruins of the old 
city are ſtill daily found Roman coins, medals, and 
other antiquities 3 it was afterwards an Imperial 
city, till reduced by their Archbiſhop, who was 
formerly Metropolitan of Mentz, Cologne, Liege; 
Utrecht, Straſburg, Worms, and Spires; but Pope 
Zacnary exempting theſe cities from his juriſ- 
diction, he is now the leaſt Metropolitan in Ger- 
many, having no other ſuffragans than the Biſhops 
of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, which are under 
the dominion of the French. He is however the 
ſecond Elector in the Empire, and Arch- chan- 
cellor of the Empire in France. He gives the 
firſt voice in all elections and general aſſemblies, and 
his ſeat is in the middle of the hall, over-againſt the 
Emperor. As the EleQor of Mentz always takes 
the votes of the reſt of the Electors, he has the 
privilege of voting laſt, of which thoſe prelates have 
frequently made great advantages. 2. The ſecond 
city in the electorate of Triers is Coblentz, or 
Confluentia, in a wonderful pleaſant ſituation,” at 
the conflux of the Rhine and the Moſelle, and 
ſurrounded with vineyards, being fifty miles north- 
eaſt of Triers, and about forty ſouth-eaſt of Co- 
logne, of a triangular form, two of its ſides being 
waſhed by the fqid rivers, and the third incloſed 
with a wall and fortifications after the modern 
way. The convenience of its ſituation has ren- 
dered it a town of good trade, eſpecially in corn, 
wine, wood, and iron. The houſes are well 
built, and the ſtreets uniform. The publick build- 
ings of any note mentioned by travellers, are two 
great churches, ſome monaſteries, and the palace 
of the Elector, who ſometimes reſides here. There 
is alſo a ſtone-bridge over the Moſelle, and a bridge 
of boats over the Rhine at this place; and on the 
oppolite fide of the Rhine a caſtle om a hill, which 
commands the town and the paſſage of both rivers, 
and at the bottom of the ſame hill ſtands the E- 


lector's palace, the front whereof and two large 
wings look towards the river: this, in the time of 
the Romans, ix is ſuppoſed, was the ſtation of the 
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Wer 


Rhine. 


Coblentz. 


firſt legion. 3. Meyn, ſituate on the river Nette, Meyn. 


fifteen miles weſt of Coblentz, a walled town with 
a caſtle, and gives name to a large territory about 


it, in which ſtands the little town of Munſter- 


Meynfield, fo called to diſtinguiſh it from Munſter 


in Weſtphalia; 4. Cocheim, a fortified town on 


the Moſelle, three miles north-eaſt of Triers. 


Imperial, but granted by the Emperor HENRY VII 


to BaLDwin; Archbiſhop of Triers, held to be 
on the ſide of the Moſelle, where their frontiers are - 


one of the forts anciently erected by Dgvusus on 


the Rhine. Here the veſſels which-paſs this river 
8. Engers, a handſom Enger. 


pay a toll to the Elector. 8 
town upon the Rhine, ſeven miles north of Cob- 
| | lentz, 


Cocheim- 


* 
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CHAP. lentz, and gives name to the territory of Enger- 
XVIII. ſaw. 9. Berncaſtle, a town of good trade, where 
Lower they make great quantity of wine, pleaſantly ſi- 
Rhine. tuated on the Moſelle. 10. Oberweſel, a fortified 
town, ſituate on the weſt ſide of the Rhine, twenty 
miles weſt of Coblentz. 11. Cell, or Zell, ſituate 
on the Moſelle, thirty miles north-eaſt of Triers, a 
town that has a good trade in wines, the product 
st. Ven- of the neighbouring country. 12. St. Vendel, a 
del. little fortified town on the confines of the Palati- 
Sarburg. nate. 13. Sarbrug, a ſmall fortreſs on the river 
Limburg. Sar, eight miles ſouth of Triers. 14. Limburg, 
fituate on the Lohn, the territories whereof, great 

part of them, belong to the Langrave of Heſſe. 

Montroy- 15. Montroyal, ſituate on a peninſula made by 
al. the Rhine, twenty miles north-eaſt of Triers e- 
ſteemed a ſtrong place, but taken by the French 

in the war between the Confederates and France, 

and reſtored to the Elector again by the peace of Ryſ- 

wick. Other towns of any note mentioned by geo- 
graphers, are Ulmen, eight miles north-weſt of Co- 

cheim, St. Maximin, Phaltz, Witlich, and Prum. 

State op The revenues of the Elector of Triers, in time 
the Ger- of peace, when his country is not liable to the 


Berncaſtle. 
Cell. 


* ogy depredations of an enemy, as it was for many years 
wards together before the laſt peace, are computed to a- 
France. 


mount to near an hundred thouſand pounds per 
annum. This Elector, and other German Princes 
who lie upon the frontiers of France, and have 
neither ſtrong towns, or forces ſufficient to reſiſt that 
formidable power, are under very diſmal circum- 
ſtances, whenever a rupture 1 2 between the 
Empire and that kingdom, their territories are 
ſure to be made a ſcene of blood and rapine. It 
ſeems ſtrange therefore, that theſe Princes have 
not already yielded up their countries to the French, 
who can better protect them, rather than remain 
ſubje& to the Empire, whoſe armies are always 
fo ſlow in their motions, and fo ill provided, that 
the frontier provinces are ſure to be deſtroyed be- 
fore their forces enter upon action, or attempt to 
oppoſe the enemy. But then it is to be conſidered 
on the other hand, that the Elector of Triers, 
and the other Electors on the frontiers, while they 
remain a part of the Empire, are Sovereign Princes, 
and have the privilege of electing the Emperor; 
beſides many other great advantages, which would 
be entirely loſt} if they ſhould come under the do- 
minion of France. That crown would uſe them as 
ſhe does her'own nobility, and they would in a lit 
time have nothing that they could call their own, 
which is the worſt that can befall them, let the 
event of the war be what it will; whatever they 
may ſuffer during the fury of war, they have found 
by long experience is uſually reſtored to them by a 
ſubſequent peace; and as the Empire is now more 
powerful than it has been for ſome ages paſt, by 
the, acquiſition of ſuch large territories on the ſide 
of Turky, by the addition of the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands, the Milaneze, Naples and Sicily, poſſi- 
bly they may for the future be better ſecured from 
the inſults of the French than they have been. 
But to return to Triers: The preſent Elector is 
Franxcis-Lxwis, brother to the Elector Pala- 
tine, born the 24th of July, 1664, and elected 
The pre- into this See, anno 1716: His title is Fx AN- 
ber Elec- eis-Lxwis, by the grace of God Archbiſhop of 
- nis Triers, Archchancellor of the Empire in France, 
title. (for France the reader will obſerve was once T 
of the Empire) Prince and Elector of the Holy 
Roman Empire, Count Palatine of the Rhine, 
Great Maſter of the Teutonick Order, Biſhop of 
Breſlaw and Worms, Adminiſtrator of the abbacy 
, 
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of Praym, Judge of the Imperial chamber of C HAP. 
Wetzlar, or rather Spire, &c.' The chapter of XVIII. 
Triers conſiſts of ſixteen capitular Canons, who Le er 
have the election of their Archbiſhop, and of Rhine. 
twenty-four Domiciled ; and none are admitted in 
to the chapter, who cannot prove their nobility 

for four deſcents, both by father and mother. 

II. Francis GrorkGe, count of Schoen- Eleftor of 
born-Puckhein, born the 4th of June 1682. ca- Hiewes. 
non of Cologn, Munſter, and Treves, provoft 
of the church of St, Maurice in Augſburg, and 
provolt of the cathedral church of Treves, was 
choſen Archbiſhop and EleCtor of Treves in 1729 
(upon the reſignation of the late Elector of Mentz): 
he was alſo elected provoſt of the church of El- 
wangen, and biſhop of Worms, in 1732. 

This Elector is fon to M. FREDERICR count 
of Schoenborn-Puckhein, counſellor of ſtate to 
the Emperor and the Elector of Mentz; he died 
in 1717. a | 

The electorate of Treves is comprized in the 
circle of the Lower Rhine; having the countries 
of Luxemburg on the weſt; Juliers and Cologn 
on the north; Lorrain and the Palatinate on the 
ſouth ; and the principality of Naſſau on the caſt. 

It is, one part with another, about 70 miles in 
length, and 3o in breadth. On the ſouth and 
welt 1t is ſomewhat barren, woody, and hilly, a- 
bounding however with all ſorts of veniſon ; but 
on the banks of the Rhine and Moſelle there grows 


good corn; allo ſome wine, which is ſharp, and 
not very rich. 


The toll on the Moſelle and Rhine, his own 
domain, which is conſiderable, and the taxes 
which he impoſes upon his: ſubjects, bring him 
in a revenue of near 70,000 l. per annum. | 

Tho” the city of Treves is a very ancient and 
noble city, . the Elector has his ordinary reſi- 
dence at Witlick, in the caſtle of Ottenſtein. 
Sometimes he refides at the caſtle of Hermanſtein 
on the Rhine, over-againſt Coblentz, on account 
of it's noble proſpects. 

His titles are FRA NCIS GEORH GE, by the grace 
of God, Archbiſhop of Treves, great chancellor 
in Gaul, Elector of the holy Roman empire, bi- 
ſhop of Worms, &c. and count of Schoenborn. 

As Archbiſhop, he has a croſs, &c. On each 

ſide of the electoral hat appears the croſier, and 

the ſword, to repreſent the ſpiritual and temporal 

power of the Prince. W THT K. 

The ſubjects of this electorate are Roman ca- 

tholicks. | 3 tha | 

The Archbiſhoprick and electorate of Cologne, Archbi— 

the ancient ſeat of the Ubii, lies on the welterh inoprick 

ſide of the Rhine, being bounded by the duchy d clec- 

of Cleves on the north # by the duchy of Berg, na ton 

from which it is ſeparated by the Rhine, on the We 

eaſt ; by the electorate of Triers on the ſouth ; 

and by the duchy of Juliers and the Netherlands 

on the weſt; extending about forty miles in length, 

but not above ſeven or eight in breadth, a plea- 

ſant fruitful country, bounding in corn and wine, 

and all other neceſſaries of life. The Archbiſhop 

alſo has ſeveral other large territories in Weſt- 

phalia, and other parts of the Empire appropriated ; 

to his See, being eſteemed more rich and powerful 

than either of the other two ſpiritual Electors, 

though he yields them the precedence. In the 

dioceſe of Cologne, ſtrictly ſo called, the chief 

towns are, 1. Cologne, or Colen, the of Cologne 

the electorate, the Colonia Agrippina of the Ro- city. 

mans, taking it's name from AcRriPPINA, daugh- 

ter of GzrRManicvs, wife of CLAubius, and 
mother 
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mother of NERO, who was born here. It was 
the metropolis of Germania Secunda, and ſeems to 
have obtained the name of Colonia, by way of e- 
minence, as being the moſt conſiderable Roman 
colony in theſe parts. This town is built in form 
of a creſcent, and pleaſantly ſituated in a plain 
near the weſtern bank of the Rhine, in the lati- 
rude of fifty degrees, fifty five minutes, fix de- 
grees and a half to the eaſtward of London, forty 
miles north-weſt of Coblentz, and twenty ſouth- 
eaſt of Duſſeldorp. The fortifications are ſo 1n- 
conſiderable, that whoever is maſter of the field 
may be maſter of the place without a formal 
ſiege. The city itſelf is one of the largeſt, moſt 
beautiful and populous in the Empire; and yet 
the walls encloſe large ſpaces of ground, which are 
not built upon; and particularly three hundred 
acres planted with vines. Here it was King 
CHARLES II of England ſpent the two laſt years 
of his exile. Some travellers number four and 
twenty gates in the walls, thirteen to the land- 
ward, and eleven on the Rhine. The ſtreets are 
large and well paved in the middle of the town; 
and there are two ſpacious market- places. Among 
the publick buildings there are eleven collegiate 
churches, nineteen pariſh-churches, beſides the 
cathedral, thirty chapels, twelve monaſteries, 
twenty-two nunneries, and four large hoſpitals ; 
beſides which, the Lutherans have a church al- 
lowed them. The cathedral, dedicated to St. 
PETER, is a magnificent ſtructure, wherein they 


ſhew three tombs, and as many ſkulls richly en- 


ſhrined, which, according to the tradition of the 
place, belonged to the three wiſe men, who came 
from the eaſt to worſhip our Saviour, from hence 
called the three Kings of Colen ; and the ſuperſti- 
tious pretend the very touch of them has cured 
many diſeaſes. They were, as the ſtory goes, 
firſt brought to Conſtantinople by HEILEN, the 
mother of ConsTANTINE the Great, from thence 
removed to Milan; and upon the taking of that 
city by the Emperor FREDERICK BARBAROSSA, 
in the year 1164, removed again to Colen by 
Reynolp, Archbiſhop of this See. In the 
church of St. Ger ton they alſo expoſe to view the 
heads of a thouſand ſaints, who are ſaid to have ſuf- 
fered martyrdom under the Emperor Max1min, a- 
dor'd by the common people as moſt ſacred reliques. 
In the church of St. URsulA alſo is ſhewn the tomb 
of that ſaint, and ſome of her aſſociates, who, if 
their records may be credited, came over from 
the iſland of Britain with eleven thouſand virgins, 


her companions, to convert the infidels of this 


country, and all ſuffered martyrdom by the Huns. 
Upon many of theſe tombs are old croſſes and 
lamps, but upon that of St. UrsuLa there is an 
inſcription, importing, that it was diſcovered by 
St. Col uu BA, a native of North Britain. From 
the multitude of relicks of ſaints and martyrs, 
churches and religious houſes in this city, it has 
obtained, for ſeveral years paſt, the name of The 
Holy City; and notwithſtanding it is a great town of 
trade, we meet almoſt as many eccleſiaſticks as 
laymen in the ſtreets. The rich endowments of 
their cathedral and collegiate churches induces 
many Noblemen, and even Princes of the Empire, 
to become Prebends and Canons here, who have ge- 
nerally magnificent houſes, or rather palaces, with 


large vineyards and gardens contiguous to them. 


The Elector alſo has two palaces in the city, 


but reſides generally at Bon. It is contrary to 
the conſtitution of their government to ſuffer him 


to reſide long here: this people being apprehen- 


2 


potentiary in this im 


ſive his preſence . might endanger their liberties. CH AP, 
For the ſame reaſon ſome other free cities of the XVIII. 


Empire look upon it as a breach of their privileges, Lower 


whenever their Dioceſan comes to reſide amongſt 
them for any time, and make loud complaints 
on this head. The convent of the Carmelites 
is a noble commodious building, where was held 
a congreſs of Ambaſſadors Plenipotentiaries from 


moſt of the Powers of Europe to treat of peace, 
Thoſe from Britain being Sir 


in the year 1673. 
LroLINE JENKINS and Sir JosgpH WiLL1am- 


SON; and from France the Prince of Furſtem- 


burg, who ſet all Europe in a flame, and was one 
occaſion of the enſuing war. He was it ſeems o- 


riginally a Count of the Empire, but afterwards 


educated in a French monaſtery, of which he be- 
came Abbot. His zeal for the Grand Monarch 
Lewis XIV, induced him afterwards to lay aſide 
his religious habit, and accept of a poſt in the 
army, where he gained the eſteem of the French 
King to that degree, that he made him his Pleni- 
rtant negotiation at Cologne, 
where he had the addreſs to defeat all the mea- 
ſures of the Confederate Princes for the obtaining 
peace on the terms they propoſed ; which ſo exaſ- 
perated the Emperor, whoſe ſubject he was born, 
that he cauſed him to be ſeized in the ſtreets of 
Cologne, and hurried to Vienna, where he was 
made a cloſe priſoner; and it was expected he 
would have been executed as a traytor to his 
country; but this was thought too dangerous a 
ſtep by the Imperial court, left the French King 
ſhould take a ſeverer revenge on the Princes of 
the Empire who lay moſt expoſed. This accident 
however broke off the treaty for the preſent ; and 
Furſtemburg remained a priſoner till the peace of 
e when Lewis XIV advanced him 
tothe biſhoprick of Straſburg, and afterwards pro- 
cured him a Cardinal's cap. And it may be ob- 
ſerved of that Prince in general, that thoſe who 
ſerved him zealouſly never failed of his protec- 
tion and a ſuitable reward; which may be one 
reaſon his miniſters and officers were ſo entirely 
devoted to his ſervice, during the whole courſe of 


his long reign, that we have ſcarce an inſtance of 
his councils being betrayed, or a town ſurrendered 


while there was a poſſibility of defending it: while 
his enemies ſuffered more from the treachery of 
their Miniſters and Generals, than from all the 
forces of this Grand Monarch. But to return to 
Cologne, which ſtill remains a free Imperial city, 
under ſome limitations, ſettled by the Emperor 
MaAx1mMI1L1an I. on a diſpute between the Arch- 
biſhop and the Burghers, it was decreed,, that 
the magiltracy of the city ſhould have the de- 
termination of all civil cauſes; but in criminal, 
none ſhould be executed or pardoned but with the 


Archbiſhop's concurrence. | hag 
The government of the city conſiſts of ſix Bur- 
gomaſters, ſeven Aldermen, and an hundred and 
fifty Common-council men, who all continue for 
life, only two of the Burgomaſters are Regents 
annually by turns; the Aldermen are appointed by 
the Archbiſhop, and the Common- council men 
elected by the trading companies of the city, fifty 
of the Comman-council only acting in one year, 
taking it by turns; if a Burgomaſter dies, the 
Common council elect another. The inhabitants 
of Cologne are for the moſt part Roman Catholicks, 
but many of the principal merchants and tradeſ- 
men are Proteſtants, of whom the Lutherans have 
a church in the city, as has been intimated al- 
ready, but the Calviniſts are obliged to go as far 
as 


hine. . 
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with a ring of value on her finger, in a church at 


Bonn. 
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Keyſerwaert, a ſmall but ſtrong ton, on the caſt C H AF. 


as Mulheim two miles on the other fide of the 
Rhine, to their publick worſhip. This city was an- 
ciently one of the principal Hans- Towns, and ca- 
pital of their fourth province. This is what 

could meet with moſt material concerning the ei- 
ty of Cologne; there is an idle ſtory indeed men- 
tioned by moſt writers, of a Lady's being buried 


Cologne, who upon the ſexton's coming to ſteal it, 
revived at the opening of the coffin, frightened 
the fellow, and went home to her houſe, where 
ſhe lived ſeven years after; but it is related with 
ſo many other fooliſh and incredible circumſtan- 
ces, that jt will not bear a recitabat large. 

2. The ſecond: city in the Archbiſhoprick of 
Cologne is Bonn, a ſmall but ſtrong town, pleaſantly 
ſituated on the Rhine, ten miles to the ſouthward 


of Cologne, ſuppoſed to be the Caſtra Bonenſia, 


where the Roman forces ſometimes had their win- 
ter quarters, near which place Jurrus Ca$sar 
built a bridge croſs the Rhine. Here the Elector 
has a palace ſuitable to his dignity, where he uſu- 
ally reſides. It ſtands at the end of that long 
ridge of mountains which ſhuts in both ſides of 
the Rhine from hence as far as Bingen. The vine- 

ards in the neighbourhood afford plenty of good 


| Rheniſh wine, and the foreſts variety of game. It 


to them by the peace of Raſtat: Befides 


is ſuppoſed from it's happy ſituation, to have ob- 
— Latin name * —— and was an Im- 
perial city, but is at preſent under the dominion 
of the Elector. The town was taken and retaken 
ſeveral times during the late wars, but the confe- 
derates remained in poſſeſſion of this and the 
whole archbiſhoprick at the end of the war; the 
late Elector and his brother of Bavaria being for- 
ced to take refuge in France, (with which King - 
dom they ſided) till their dominions were reſtored 


leftor's palace, the gardens and water- works where- 


of are much admired as well as the building, the 


ſtadt-houſe is ſaid to be a magnificent ſtructure, 
and adorned. with the fineſt paintings. In the 
collegiate church they ſhew ſome. ancient tombs, 


where, according to tradition, Prus-C as$1vs, 
FLrorenTius, Malusius, and ſeveral others 
of the Theban legion were buried, who ſuffered 


LEP 


martyrdom under the Emperor Max1mavs: 3. 


Andernach, eight miles to the northward of Cob- 
lentz, at the limits of the two electorates of Triers 
and Cologne, where the Elector of Cologne has a 
cuſtom-houſe. 4. Broel, in the midway between 
Cologne and Bonn, where the Elector has a hunting 
ſeat. 5. Lintz, an ancient city on the eaſt- ſide of 


the Rhine, eighteen miles to the northward of 


Coblentz. 6. Nuys, the Nevgſum of the Latins 


mentioned by TAcirus, four and twenty miles to 


the north ward of Cologne, ſeated on the river Erp, 


where the Romans built a fort to ſecure the boun- 


Meurs. 


daries of their Empire, now a large fortified town, 
ſeveral times taken and retaken in the late wars. 
7. Zous, ſeven miles to the ſouthward of Nuys, 
ſituate on the Rhine, in a country which produ- 
ces plenty of corn, with which they ſupply the 
neighbouring cities, who ſeem to want it pretty 
much. 8. Rhinberg, ſituate on a hill near the 
Rhine, forty miles to the northward of Cologne, 
and ſeparated from the Elector's other dominions; 
it is a fortified town, the capital of a county 
which affords plenty of wine. 9. Meurs, ten 
miles ſouth of Rhinberg, and thirty north-weſt 
of Cologne, a. neat little city, which belonged; to 


the Prince of Orange, and claimed by the King 
of Pruffia, as heir to King WiLLian III. 10. 


Yor. II 


2 he archbiſhoprick and elecborate of Cologne, Family of 


$ 


Gide ot the Rhine, five miles north of Dufleldorp, XVIII. 

and twenty north-weſt of Cologne, endured a ſiege Lower 

of two months in the year 1702, before it ſur- — 
rendered to the Imperialiſt. 1. Kempen, or Keyſer- 
Kerpen, a fortified town and caſtle on the com waert. 

fines of Guelderland and Juliers, fituate on the ri - Kempen. 

ver Erp, thirty- four miles north-weſt of Cologne. | 

On the caſt ſide of the Rhine, between the biſhop- 

rick of Munſter and county of Marck, lies a nar- 

row tract of land, which is a peculiar ſubject to 

the Archbiſhop of Cologne, containing ſeveral large 

manors and lordihips; the chief towns whereof 

are, 12. Recklinghauſen, a fortiſied toun, the ca- Reckling- 
pital of a county twenty miles long, and ten bauſen. 
broad, herein there is a nunnery, the Abbes 
whereof is veſted with ſovereigh power in the 

town and country about it, andi ſhe only makes a ; 
perpetual vow of virginity ;- the other nuns be- 
ing allowed to marry after a certain term of years. 
And 13. Dorſten, a ſtrong place, ſituate” on the Dorſten. 
Lippe. The Elector of Cologne is alſo Biſhop and 
Prince of the dioceſe and territory of Hildeſheimi Hilde- 
being near fifty miles in length, ſurrounded by ſleim 
the dominions of the Elector of Brunſwick, r 
inhabitants whereof are moſt of them Lutherans, . 
thoꝰ ſubject to a Popiſn Biſnop; the chief town 
whereof is Hildeſheim; ſituate on the river In- 
nerſte, fifteen miles ſouth- eaſt of Hanover, and 
twenty- five ſouth-weſt of Brunſwick, a neat old 
town, but the buildings are not ſo conſiderable, 
as to deſerve a particular deſeription. It is an Im- 

erial city, anciently one of the Hans- Towns, and 

b ſtill a pretty good trade in corn. 2. Peina, Peina. 
another ſmall: city on the river Euſe, twelve miles 
welt of Brunſwick, the caſtle whereof is ſaid to 

be the ſtrongeſt fortreſs in the biſhoprick. Other 
places mentioned'by Geopraphers in this territory: 
are the towns of Marienburg, Popenburg, Daſſel, Marien- 
Bokenem, Woldenburg, Eltz, Sarſtede, and the burg, &c. 
abby of Gonderſnei mm 


been poſſeſſed for three generations, by a-youns the Elec- 

ger lon of the houſe of Bavaria, as appears by the 105 waa 
following account of the late Elector's death, vi. — 
On the twelfth of November 1723, died Joszyn 
CLEMENT\,,. brother to the Elector of Bavaria, 

in the fifty-ſecond; year of his age. He was cho- 

ſen Shop! of Ratiſbon in the year 1685, which 
biſhoprick he reſigned to his nephew CI RMENT- 
AvcusTus: of Bavaria anno 1716, (who reſigned 

it alſo in favour of Joun Trzopore of Bava- 

ria, his youngeſt brother.) He was elected Arch- 

biſhop and Elector of Cologne on the tenth of July 

1688, ſeven days after the death of his couſin 
Max1Mlian: of Bavaria, whom he ſucceeded 

not only in the electorate, but alſo in the princi- 

pality and provoſtſhip of Berchtolſgaden. He was 

choſen Coadjutor to the Biſhop of Hildeſneim an- 

no 1694, whom he ſucceeded in that See on the 
13th of Auguſt 1702, and was elected Biſhop: of 

Liege On the 20th. Of April 1694. This tor, 

with his brother of Bavaria, taking the part of 
France in the late war, was expelled from his e- 
lectorate and ather territories till the peace of Ba- 

den, as has been intimated already; and did not 
receive the inveſtiture of the temporalties of the 
archbiſhoprick of Cologne, the biſhoprick of Hil- 
deſheim, or of the provoſtſhip of Berchtolgaſ- 

den, until the 12th of April 1717. The prefent The pre- 
Elector of Cologne, CLEMENT Au OUS Hs, ſent Elec- 
younger brother to the preſent Elector of Bavaria, or. 
ſuccreded his, uncle JosRPH CLEMENT in the 

11 B archbiſhoprick 
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wy 1700, elected Biſhop 


number, who ſhould reſide amongſt 
wis afterwards choſen Biſhop 


His titles. 


mT Bavaria, | 
Canons, who are all Princes and Counts ; but 


Elector of 
Cologne. 


J 
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archbiſhoprick of Cologne on the t 2th of Novem- 
ber 1723, having been elected Coadjutor to him 
on the th of May 1722, and is the third ſon of 
MaxiMtTITIANEMANVUEL- Maxx, late Elector 
of Bavaria, who died on the 26th of February 
1925-6. He was born in the month of Auguſt 
of Munſter on the 26th, and 
Biſhop of Paderborn the 24th of March 1719: 
Notwithſtanding he fucceeded his uncle Jos: PH 
CLemenT in the electorate and afchbiſhoprick of 
Cologne, he could hot prevail with the chapter 
of Liege to elect him their biſnop; theſe Gentle: 
men being determined to chuſe one of their own 


them; but he 
of Hildeſheim. 
The preſent Elector's titles are, CLEMENT 
Aucus rus by the grace of Gop ' Archbiſhop of 
Cologne, Arch chancellor of the Empite in Italy; 
Prince Elector of che holy Roman Empire; Bi- 
ſhop of Hildeſnheim, of Munſter and Paderborn; 


© Adminiſtrator of Berchtolſgaden, Duke of Engern 


and Weltphalia, Duke of the Upper and Lower 
c. His great chapter conſiſts of ſixty 


the Archbiſhop is elected by the four and twenty 
Seniors. He crowns the Emperor by virtue of his 
office, unleſs the coronation be performed in the 
dioceſe of the Elector of Mentz, or in the dioceſe 
of the Elector of Triers. The directors of this 
circle are the Archbiſhop of Mentz and the Elec- 
tor Palatine | KI SG WOT 
III. Clemens Aveusrvs, Prince of Bava- 
ria, born the gth of 'Auguſt 1700, was biſhop of 


_ Munſter and Paderborn in 1719, chadjutor to the 


late Archbiſhop of Cologne; Prince Jose H of Ba- 
varia, in 1722, to whom he ſucceeded the firſt of 
November 1723. He was afterwards elected bi- 
ſhop of Hildeſheim in 1724; biſnop of Oſna 


in 1728, on the death of ExxESTUs, brothe 
t King Grone I. of Great Britain; and in 


1732, he was made provoſt of Liege, and great 


maſter of the Teutonick order. He'is brother tq 


This ſent Elector of Bavaria. 

This Eleftor crowns the Emperor if the cere- 
mony be performed in Wis dioceſe; and, if elſe: 
where, he and the Elector of Mentz have that 
honour by turns. His ſubſects cannot appeal to 
the tribunals of the empire but for great ſums. 
His eftates are very conſiderable; they conſiſt 
of, 1. The Archbiſhoprick, which extends about 
100 miles along phe weſt-ſide of the Rhine, but 
in moſt places it is not above ſeven or eight miles 
broad. It belongs to the circle of the Lower 
Rhine, having Cleves on the north, Bergues on 


the eaſt, Treves on the ſouth, and Juliers on the 


of that of Leige is one in com 
lectoral revenue amounts to about 1 30,000 l. but 


His Electoral 


welt; and is fruitful in corn and wine, par- 
t that ſort of wine called Blecker and Rhe: 
nil 4 * Wy ee ® TIO 407? 1 is 3534 os] 
ther of the other two eccleſiaſtical Electors; for he 
generally holds ſeveral wealthy pricks, where- 

| am. The e- 


the other five great benefices, which the preſent 
Elector is 3 of, augment that ſum 
to betwixt 2 and 300, o00 l. a year. 


In time of war he has, beſides gariſons, guards 
of horſe, grenadiers, partizans, and carabineers; 
three regiments of horſe, - three of foot, and one 
of dragoons, conſiſting of between 1300 and 2000 


men each. | ; 5 
Highneſs reſides at Bonn, a well- 


built trading ton on che Rhine. The palace is very 


2 


grand z it was erected by the late-Archbifhbp, but 
not quite finiſhed. His feats of pleaſure are Beuil 
and — The firſt lies about eight miles 
from the capital; it was built by the preſent E- 
leRor,' who ſpends moſt of his time at it. 
His titles are, CLEMENT AuGvusTus, by the 
grace of Gop, Archbiſhop of Cologne, great chan- 
cellor in Italy, , (this office is now quite obſolete) 
Hector of the holy Roman empire, &c .. 
Phe croſs is the chief thing that preſents in his 
coat of arms for the archbiſhoprick; the en+ 
figns armorial, are tlie mitre with the croſier and 
ford; . 40 ,. 3} 

The eſtabliſned religion here is the Roman ca · 
tholick; but there are proteſtants in the electo- 
rate, particularly in Cologne, where the Luthe- 
rans have a church; but the Calviniſts are obliged 
to go two miles out of town to their place of 
worſhip. 2 Nennt 23 57 asi 9 "IP 
Agee E914 
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Treats of the city of Weſtphalia : tomprebending the 
duct of Weſtphalia, tht biſhopricks of Liege, Mun 
er, Paderborn and - Oſnabrug ; the duchies of 
Juliers, 'Cleves and 
Minden; the Counties of Marc, Ravenſburg, 
Tape: 'Schawenburg, Hoyej Diepbolt, Oldenburg, 
+ Deltwenborſt, Enbden, Beutbem, Tecklenburg, 
-' Pyrinont,, Lingen and Steinfort, Corbey Abbey; 


. 


III. 
Lower 


Berg; ibe printipality ' of | 


- and the Imperial towns of A Ia Chapelle, Dort 
mond, 6c. Cr} OUS? Mon 9X 5.7 054 * 
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DI LILFT +5 ieee Di n eos 
HE circle of Weſtphalia is bounded 

the German Ocean on the north; 

1 | circle of Lower Saxony: 

Heſſe on | ade 

wards the weſt. Extending in length about two 

hundred miles from north to ſouth; arid an huf- 


{414 397 
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XIX. 


| on the eaſt; b Weſt- 
the ſouth 3 "arid by the Netherlands to- phalia. 


Situation 


dred and fifty, and in ſome places two hundred wt” 
Kl THUS HIS 


miles from eaſt to weſt; 12 | 


The air of thiscountry towards 


* 
+... 


tlie north ĩs very The air 


cold, and the ſoil alrnoſt one continued mgraſy and (oil. 


or barren ſand : but here, however, they feed the 
beſt bacon in Europe, with the cheſnuts and o- 
ther fruits which their foreſts produce. The ſou- 
thern part of this circle has a warmer air, and a 
much better ſoil,-as will appear in the deſcription 
of the particular province. . 
The principal rivers are the V 
the Lippe, the Roer, the Aa, and the Hunt. Tra- 
vellers who viſit this country complain much of 
their coarſe bread, bad beer, hard lodging, and 
long dirty miles, as well as of their way of tra- 
velling in ee as they are called, which 
move no faſter than a ſnail: but the reader will 
be better able to judge of the country from a de- 
feription of the particular province. 


Weſer. the Ems; rivers 


Tbe name of Weſtphalia is, by ſome German The 


writers, derived from Weiſſenpholen, - which ſig- name. 
phalia, as well as 


nifies a white Horſe: for We 
the cirele of Lower Saxony, going anciently un- 
der the general name of Saxony; as the- Duke of 
Lower Saxony, whoſe territories lay to the eaſt- 
ward of the Weſer, carried a black horſe in his 
ſtandard; ſo the Duke of that part of Saxony, now 
called Weſtphalia; which lay to the weſtward of 
the Weſer, had a Weiſſenpholen, or white Horſe, 
palnted on his ſtandard, from whence: his terri- 

—ttories 


AP, 


Rhine. 
— mmm 
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tories were called }/eftpholen, which was eaſily 
changed afterwards into Weſtphalia. Others 
firmy that the country to the eaſtward of the We- 
ſer was called Eaffelr, or Eaſtfieldy and that to 
the weſtward of the river Welt; or Weſtheld, 
which with a Latin termination was eaſily” con- 
verted into Weſtphalia. I muſt confeſs, that both 


of theſe accounts have ſo fait a ſhew of ' proba- 


bility, that I cannot tell which to ineline to, and 
therefore leave the reader to his 6wn judgment, 
and proceed now to · a particular deſcription of the 
provinces of this great circle. And fitſt I ſhall 
endeavour to deſcribe Weſtphalia Proper, or the 
duchy of Weſtphalia, becauſe great part of it is 
ſubje& to the or of Cologne, whoſe other 
territories: were laſt treated of; for notwithſtand- 
ing Weſtphalia is the general name of the whole 
circle, it is however reſtrained; and eſpecially ap- 
phed to this particular provinee : 
The duchy of Westphalia is bounded by the 
biſhopricks of Manſter and Vaderborn on the 
north, by the landgravate of Heſſe on the eaſt, 
by Veteravia on the ſbuth, and by the county of 
uchy of Berg towards the weſt: be- 


ing about fifty miles in length from the ſouth-weſt 


Soil. 


to the north-eaſt,” and about forty broad. This 
country is for the moſt part mountainous and 
woody, towards Lipſtat, where the ſoil is 
tolerably fruitful, nor does there want good corn 


or paſturage in the valleys among the hills, at leaſt 


Rivers. 


Arnſ- 
burg. 


Werle. 


„Geſeck. 


burg: and though 


_ enough to ſupply the inhabitants, ho are not ve- 


ry numerous. Their rivers run from the moun 
tains vit an impetuous torrent, che chief whereof 
is the Roer, which' falls into the Rhine near Duyſ- 
ugh they have mines of ſilver, cop. 
— and lead in many places, they can make but 
ittle advantage of them, they are ſo ſubject to be 
flooded by the rivulets which fall from every ſide 
of their mountains. This dukedom was taken 
from Henzy Tre Lrox, Duke of Saxony, and 
conferred on the Archbiſhops of Cologne by the 
Emperor FxurDͤñERICk-BARBAxOSsA about the 
— T 170, by way of puniſnmennt, for Duke 
Iaxav's having confederated* with the Pope 
againſt that Emperor. © oo 8: 
The chief towns of this duchy are; 1. Arnſbu 
a pretty town ' pleaſantly ſituated on the river 
Roer, about fifty miles north-eaſt of Cologne, ad- 
joining to which is a fine caſtle, where the Elec- 
tor frequently reſides in the hunting ſeaſon. It 
was anciently ſubject to it's own Count, by whom 
it was fold to the Archbi of Cologne, with 
Hoveſtat, Geſeck, and other towns in the neigh+- 
bourhood. Near this town ſtands the fine mona- 
ſtery of Wedinghauſen. 2. Werle, a pleaſant 
town between the Roer and the Lippe ; where 
the ſupreme court of juſtice is held for the duchy 
of Weſtphalia, which occaſions it ſometimes to 
be called the capital of the duchy. 3. Geſeck, a 
fortified town, | ſituate at the bottom of a hill near 
the banks of the- Lippe, in a fruitful country, 
about five and twenty miles north-eaſt of Arnſ- 
burg; where the head of St.'Cyrxracvs, a Saint 
of this country, is preſerved as a very precious 


" , 
* Fire — „ 


relique. His body alſo was long kept here in a 


Brilon. 


Liege bi- 


Moprick. 


golden coffin, till the Count de Oberſtein robbed 
them of it. And, 4. Brilon, near the head of 
the river Moens. : ann JON EN Fake af 4 1] 

The biſhoprick of Liege, or Luyick, the ancient 
Leodium, or Legia, is ſuppoſed to derive it's name 
from a little rivulet called 11 „which runs thro” 
this country and falls into the Maes. The dioceſe 


of Liege is bounded by Flanders and Brabant to- 


wards the north and weſt, by the duchy of Lim-C HAF. 
burg on the eaſt, and by Luxemburg and part of a T 
France on the ſouth: being near ſeventy miles in * 
length from north to ſouth. and five and twenty P 


in breadth from eaſt to weſt, and in ſome places 
twice as broad. It is in general a pleaſant fruitful 
country, having large corn fields, and a great deal 
of rich meadow and paſture ground. I hey have 
alſo ſome mines of lead and iron, and ꝗquarries of 
marble ; but what it is moſt particularly remark- 
able for, is the great quantities of brimſtone and 


vitriol which are made in this country. The chief 
rowns in the biſhoprick are, 1. Liege, the capital, Liege 
ſituate in the latitude of fifty degrees. forty mi- city · 


nutes, twelve miles ſouth of Maeſtricht; a large 
ulous city, of a triangular figure. There are 
ſeveral: hills and valleys within the walls, and 


ſome iſlands made by the river Maes, two branch- 


es whereof run through the town. The ſtreets 


are neither clean nor regular, and moſt of the 


ivate houſes built of wood; but there are ſome 


zowever which make a handſom appearance, a 
clear ſtream generally runs through the middle of 
the ſtreets, beſides which, many of the beſt houſes 
have fountains in their courts and gardens. In 
the city and ſuburbs are upwards of an hundred 
churches: the Biſhopꝰs palace and the cathedral 
are magnificent ſtructures, the laſt built with red 
ſtone, and dedicated to St. LAM ARD: according 
to ſome travellers, no city in Germany or France 
can equal it in fine churches, convents, and other 
religious foundations. The country about it alſo 
is ſo extremely agreeable, that it has obtained the 


name. of We Paradiſe of Zccigſiaſtich. The Eng- 


liſn Jeſuits have a college here proudly ſituated on 


the top of a hill with a moſt delightful garden, 


in which is ſeen variety of dialling; not far from 


it is a convent of Engliſh Nuns. In the: mona- 
ſtery of St. WILLIAM, without che walls of the 


cordingly ſpent the latter part of his life here, af- 
ter he had finiſned his travels. Near his tomb are 
placed his ſaddle, ſpurs and knife; and the fol- 


lowing inſcription, viz. Vos ki paſſeis ſor mi pour 


Pamour Deix proies por mi; i. e. Tou who paſs 
over me, for the love of Gop pray for me. The 


univerſity of chis place was onde Ib conſiderable, 


that it is ſaid, there were at one time in it, nine 
King's ſons, four and twenty ſons of Dukes, and 
nine and twenty Counts. M ISONius relates, that 
in the year 1131, there were one and twenty 
King's ſons reſident in this univerſity: the reſt of 
the town alſo was ſo populous, that the Duke of 
Burgundy, when he took it by ſtorm, according 
to Dr. Nicgorson, put an hundred thouſand of 
the inhabitants to the ſword. At preſent the for- 
tifications of the city are but mean, and being 
commanded by the hills which ſurround them, 
are not capable of reſiſting a royal army; but 
the citadel, which is ſituate on à hill, is a place 
of ſome ſtrength, The late Elector of Cologne, 


who was alſo biſhop of Liege, delivered it up to 


the French in the beginning of the laſt war; but 
the Duke of Marlborough took. it in the year 1703. 
It was again — by the French in the year 
1705, and upon the point of being taken, when 
the grand army of the confederates returning ſud . 
denly from the Moſelle, the French thought fit to 
retire. Liege is ſtiledi an Imperial city, under the 
protection of it's Biſnop: but this Preſate is really 

Sovereign 


city, lie the remains of that famous Engliſh tra- Mande- 
veller Sir Jon MANDEVILE, who having tak: vile buri- 
en a view of moſt of the great cities in the ed at 
world, preferred Liege to any of them; and ac> Liege. 


haliac _ 
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Sovereign of the city and dioceſe; and the citi- 
zens for diſputing his authority, have more than 
once ſuffered very ſeverely ; though Mr, RA v 
affirms, that he can lay no taxes on the people 
without the conſent of the Clergy, Gentry: and 
Commons, whom he calls the three eſtates. The 
chapter of Liege conſiſts of ſixty major Canons, 
who are moſt of them of noble extraction, and 
have the power of electing their Biſhop. - There 
ate twelve other Canons, called Canonici Medio- 
cres, and twelve more Canonici Minores, who 
have no ſhare in this election. The. preſent Prince 
and Biſhop of Liege is Gxoxot Lewis Count 
de Berghes, elected on the 7th of '/February N. S. 
anno 1723-4, who. was then ſixty-five years of 
age, and lived in a mean houſe, with only one 
man ſervant, and an old maid. He was the laſt 
of the family of JOHN III. Duke of Brabant, 
and had been a Lieutenant - Colonel of horſe in 
his youth. He is the third of this family, who 
have been advanced to this See, and was prefer- 
red before three other powerful candidates, vz. 
the Elector of Cologne, the Cardinal of Saxxeits, 
and the Prince of Auvergne Archbiſhop of Vien- 
ne in Dauphine, by a majority of the Electors, 
"wha entered into an engagement to give their 
votes to one of their own - members who would 
reſide amongſt them; being morally ſure none 
of the other candidates would. Before this laſt 
choice the Electers of Cologne were generally 
-choſen to this See: and it was a fine addition to 
the power and revenues of that Eleftor ; for the 
Biſhop of Liege is one of the moſt conſiderable 
eccleſiaſtical Princes in Germany, having, as is 
computed, within his dioceſe, or rather princi pali- 
ty, fifty-two baronies, eighteen walled towns, and 
four hundred villages, very well peopled, which 
yield him an annual revenue of three: hundred 
thouſand' ducats. The ſecond city in the dioceſe 
of Liege is, 2. Tongres, or Tongren, olim Tun- 


grorum oppidum, ſituate on the little river Jecker, 


ten miles north - weſt of Liege ; a very conſider- 
able town in the time of the Romans, when 


there was | toad pitched with ſtone, reaching 
from hence to Paris, near two hundred miles in 


length, ſome parts of which are ſtill to be ſeen : 


there are alſo ſtill remaining here the ruins of 
ſome of their temples and other monuments of 
antiquity 3; particularly in the great church they 


ſhew an image ſuppoſed by ſome to be the ſtatue 


of Minerva, but by others the image of Hercules, 
who was anciently worſhipped here by the Pagan 
inhabitants. It was very early made a Biſhop's 
See, and had an hundred churches: in it 6 wp, 


ftroyed by ATTiILa the Hun; but the biſhop- 
rick was removed from hence to Maeſtricht, and 
afterwards to Liege; and the town has now very 


little remaining of it's former grandeur. It is ge- 


nerally held that the old caſtle and the wall on 
Biſhop, MarzRxus's chapel were ſtanding before 
the time of our Saviour. The great church 1s a 


| handſom Gothick ſtructure, and has a Dean and 
two and twenty Canons belonging to it. The 


Huy. 


French took this town by ſurprize in the year 
170g, but abandoned it again in 1705, on the 
approach of the confederate army, without ven- 
turing a ſiege ; from whence it is evident the 
town is à place of no great ſtrength at preſent. 
3. Hoy, or Huy, ſituate on the eaſt fide of the 
Aaes, twelve miles ſouth-weſt of Liege, and ſix- 
teen north-eaſt of Namur. The iron mines in 
the neighbourhood find employment for moſt part 
of the inhabitants. The town and caſtle are for- 


w- 


water is obſerved. to be the ſtrongeſt, 


tified after the modern way, but were taken by CH AP, 


the French in the year 169, and retaken by the 
allies in 1703. It was formerly governed by Counts 
of it's own, the laſt of whom transferred it to the 
Biſhops of Liege, who are now Sovereigns of it. 


4. Buillon, or Bullion, ſituate on the river Se- Bullion. 


may, thirty miles ſouth of Dinant, and forty weſt 
of Luxemburg; the capital of a ſmall duchy, 
which gives the title of Duke to the Biſhop of 
Liege; and was formerly the inheritance of the 
famous GoprRRY of Bullion, who ſold it to the 
Biſhops of this See, anno 1096, in order to en- 
able him to raiſe forces to carry on the war a- 
gainſt the infidels in the Holy Land: in which 
expedition he met with ſueh ſurceſa, that within 
the ſpace of three years he made himſelf matter 
of Jeruſalem and the greateſt part of Paleſtine; 
and was thereupon crowned. the firſt Chriſtian 


ing of that city and territory. Hiſtorians who 


have, written of theſe tranſactions generally re- 


N Prince was ſo extremely modeſt he 
co lly be preyailed on to accept the regal 
dignity, alledging that he thought it a preſuinp- 

tion to wear a crown of gold, where our Saviour 


wore a crown, of thotns. 5. Dinant, a fortified Dinant. 


town, ſituate thirty-five miles ſouth-weſt of Liege, 
and twelve ſouth of the city of Namur. It is an 
ancient town, and a place of ſome trade, parti- 
cularly in the maaufactures of braſs and iron. 6. 


Franchemont, fifteen miles from Liege, anciently K | 
pulous -Gty, and z fill che-enpicak uf a men © 


a large 

marquiſate, whereof the Biſhop of Liege is Save- 
reign; but is. no more than an open village at 
this day, and conſiderable only for the lead-· mines 
near it. 
tom incloſed with hills, and to the notth with Spa. 
craggy mountains, fourteen miles ts 
Liege, and ſeven ſouth-weſt-of Limburg: famous 


for it's mineral waters now, as it was, anciently. 


The account PL IX Y gave of them - was, that 
they taſted, of iron, and were purgative ; that 
they cured, tertian agues and the ſtone, and when 

iled grew turbid, and at laſt of a reddiſn colour. 


Modern travellers relate, that there are four mi: 


neral fountains much in eſteem in and near this 
place: the firſt, called Geronſter, is in the middle 
of a thick wood; two miles ſouth of Spa, being 
the beſt kept, and built up with ſtone, with a pa- 
viion over it ſupported by four ſtone pillars, and 
near it ſtands à little houſe for the patients to 
warm themſelves in. This ſpring hath a ſtrong 
ſulphureous ſmell, and cauſes vomiting in ſome, 
but works chiefly by urine, as do all the reſt. 
The ſecond ſpring, called Saviniere, lies as far 
to the eaſt of the Spaw, whoſe waters are not ſo 
ſtrong as the former. The third is called Ton- 
nelet, and riſes in a meadow near the Spaw, 
which contains more nitre than the reſt, but is 
very cold in the mouth and ſtomach. The fourth 
of theſe fountains, called Pohunt, in the middle of 
the village, (for the Spaw is but a village) which 
ſupplies moſt of the water that is ſent into foreign 
parts, and is beautified with a finę ſtone building. 
over which there is an inſcription, importing that 
theſe waters remove obſtructions, diſſolve hard 
ſwellings, dry up à ſuperfluity of moiſture, and 
ſtrengthen weakened limbs, if drank according to 
the advice of the learned. There are vaſt quan- 
tities of theſe waters ſent abroad to all countries 
in Europe. The ſeaſon for filling bottles with it 
is either in the, heat of ſummer when it is very 
dry, or in the hardeſt froſts in winter, then the 
briſk and 
ſparkling. 
2 


7. The Spaw, or Spa, ſituate in a bots Spaw, or 
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CHAP. ſparkling. It is obſerved that they weigh two 
XIX. grains in three ounces more than Tunbridge, and 
Welt- four grains more than the Iflington waters, and 
phalia. yet leſs than the common water by ſeveral grains. 
Other towns of any note mentioned by Geogra- 
Borchloen Phers in the biſhoprick of Liege, are, 1. Borch- 
loen, or Loots, twelve miles north of Liege, 
which formerly gave title to a Count, and 
St. Tron, Was the capital of the territory of Loots. 2. St. 
gc. Tron, or Truden, five miles weſt of Borchloen. 
Bilſen. 3. Bilſen, taken notice of for a nunnery of Ladies 
of quality there, who have the liberty of leav- 
ing their convent and marrying if they pleaſe. 
Haſfelt. 4. Haſſelt, where the Biſhop has a palace. 5. Maye- 
Mayeſick. fick, eighteen miles north of Maeſtricht, conſi- 
Horn, derable for being a paſs over the Maes. 6. Horn, 
Kc. capital of a county of the ſame name. 7. Couvin. 
And 8. Verviers. N DIO 
Muntter . The biſhoprick of Munſter lies on both ſides 
biſhoprick the river Ems; being bounded by the counties of 
and prin- Bentheim and Steinfurt on the north; by the bi- 
cipality. ſhoprick of Oſnabrug and Paderborn towards the 


eaſt; by the county of Marck on the ſouth ; and 


by the duchy of Cleve, and ſome part of Zut- 
phen towards the weſt : extending an hundred 
miles in length, and in breadth in ſome places fix- 
ty, in others forty, and in others ſcarce twenty 
miles. Munſter is a barren country, but no part 
of Weſtphalia produces better bacon, which they 
export all over Europe ; ſo much admired, thar 
it bears double the price of any other. The 
name of Munſter is ſaid to be derived from Mo- 
naſterium, there having been a noble monaitery 
erected in the place where the capital city now 
ſtands ; which was converted into a biſhoprick 
by CrarLEs the Great about the year 78;. 
The Biſhop of this dioceſe is a Count of the Em- 
- pire, and abſolute Sovereign of the territories be- 
onging to it: the preſent Biſhop is the Elector of 
Cologne, brother to the Elector of Bavaria, of 
whoſe election to this See an account has been 
already given in treating of the electorate of Co- 
logne. The chief towns in this biſhoprick are, 
Munſter I. Munſter, Monaſterium, the metropolis of Weſt- 


City. phalia, ſituate on the river Aa, in a pleaſant fruit- 
ful plain, in the latitude of fifty two degrees, 


ſeventy miles to the northward of Cologne, and 
twenty-five ſouth-weſt of Oſnabrug. The town 
is generally well built of free ſtone. The cathe- 
dral and Jeſuits college are noble ſtructures; be- 
ſides which, there are four other collegiate churches. 
The Dean and Chapter of the cathedral church 
have the election of the Biſnop, whoſe revenue is 
computed to amount to near an hundred and fifty 
thouſand pounds per annum. Munſter was an 
Imperial city, and preſerved it's liberties till the 
year 1661, when their Biſhop reduced them under 
his power. The Roman Catholick is the eſta- 
bliſhed religion, though the Proteſtants were very 
numerous here after the reformation, till ſome 


Enthuſiaſts and bigotted people brought a diſgrace 


on this perſuaſion by their extravagant behaviour 

and inſurrection againſt the government. Of 

which tranſaction Dr. Ni cn oL$0N gives the 

An inſur- following account: The firſt captain of theſe 
rection of bigotted zealots, ſays he, was BERNARD RoTH- 
m7 _ MAN, a Lutheran Miniſter, who had the cure 
drei- of St. Mavrice's church in the ſuburbs, who 
by his railing at the ſuperſtitious follies and in- 
novations of the church of Rome in the year 
1533, rendered himſelf exceeding popular. To 
this gentleman JohN]  BucknroLT a taylor born 
at Leyden in Holland, affociated himſelf ; he had 
VOL. II. Nuns. LIX. | 


Proteſtant Princes of Germany to their own. 2. Mep- 
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been bred an Anabaptiſt, and thoroughly inſtruct- CH AP. 
ed in their doctrines, being withal naturally bold NI. 
and ambitious, and a man of bright parts. By a Welt- 
cunning uſe and improvement of theſe qualifica- Phalia. 
tions he became in time a man of ſo much credit 

as to win over RorHMAN, who before had only 
maintained LuTaeR's tenets, to his opinion, and 

with him all-the Proteſtants of the place im- 
mediately profeſſed themſelves Anabaptiſts. Their 

faction afterwards increaſed to ſuch a degree as to 

alarm the government, and the ſenate endeavoured 

in vain to apprehend the ringleaders : their num- 

bers became ſo formidable that they compelled the 
magiſtrates to grant them a toleration. Hereup- 

on Joaw of Leyden's inferior agents began to pre- 

tend to divine inſpiration; and getting a croud 

about them in the ſtreets, declared they had an 


immediate command from heaven to call men to 


repent, and to be rebaptized; and moſt part of 


the city coming over to them, they ſeized on the 


town-hall and the magazines, and invited the 
people of the neighbouring towns and villages to 
join them: and having thus filled the city with 
Anabaptiſts, they depoſed the Popiſh magiſtrates, 
and all others who refuſed to come into their 
ſchemes, ſupplying their places with thoſe of their 
own faction. Whereupon the Biſhop raiſed a bo- 
dy of forces and laid ſiege to the city in the year 
1534, but was obliged to riſe from before it; which 
ſo fluſhed their great leader Jonx of Leyden, that 
he cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed King, and made 
one of his concubines Queen, tho" upon her diſap- 
proving ſome of his extravagant projects he after- 
wards cut off her head. The year following, anno 
1535, the Biſhop being re-inforced by the troops'of 
the Elector of Cologne and the Langrave of Heſſe, 


ſurprized the city by a ſtratagem, and took the 


anabaptiſt King priſoner, who having been carried 


in deriſion to moſt of the courts of the German 
Princes, he was the year following torn in pieces 


with red-hot pincers, and his bones hung in an 
iron cage on the top of a ſteeple in terrorem. 
At Munſter alſo was concluded that treaty in 
. Kr 1 1 The treaty 
the year 1648, which eſtabliſhed the Proteſtant of Weft 
religion in thoſe parts of the Empire where it was phalia 
profeſſed, and put an end to a war of thirty years concluded 


ſtanding, viz. from the year 1618, to that time, — ons 
between the Proteſtant Princes of Germany and 


the Swede on one ſide, and the Emperor and the 
Popiſh Princes of the other, and has been made 


the baſis and foundation of almoſt every ſubſe- 


vent treaty, eſpecially as to the religion of the 
pie This is ſometimes called the treaty of 


Weſtphalia, having been negotiated in that circle; 


and at others the treaty of Oſnabrug, becauſe the 


Proteſtant Plenipotentiaries held their conferences 


at Oſnabrug, as the Popiſh Princes did theirs at 
this city of Munſter. The Swedes had been en- 
gaged in the German war eighteen years, and had 
poſſeſſed themſelves of an hundred ſtrong towns in 
the Empire; and by this treaty procured the duchies 
of Bremen and Verden, Weſtern Pomeren, the iſle 
of Rugen, and the city of Wiſmar to be confirmed 
to them; and might have had better terms, it is 
ſaid, if they had not preferred the intereſt of the 

e . 
— a fortified town on the frontiers of Frieſ- 2 re? 
a 


land, forty three miles north of Munſter. 3. Ha- Haſelu- 
ſelunen, another fortreſs on the Haſe, ten miles nen, 


eaſt of Meppen. 4. Vecht, the capital of a coun- 


ty, ſituate thirteen miles ſouth-eaſt of Kloppen- 


burg. Other towns mentioned by geographers in 


this biſhoprick are, Kloppenburg, ſixteen miles Kloppen- 


7% north- burg. 
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north-eaſt of Haſelunen, Warenburg on the Ems, 
Stromberg, Coesfelt, Ahuſen, fifteen miles north- 
welt of Meppen, capital of a large barony, T1l- 
ligt on the 5h and Rheyne a ſmall city on the 
river Ems, eighteen miles north of Munſter. 
The next diviſion of this circle is the biſhop- 
rick of Paderborn, bounded by the county of 
Lippe towards the north, by the duchy of Brunſ- 
wick on the eaſt, by the county of Waldeck on 
the ſouth, and by the duchy of Weſtphaha on 
the weſt ; being about forty miles in length and 
twenty in breadth, containing in it twenty caſtles, 
twenty-four market-towns, fifty-four other pa- 
riſhes, and ſixteen monaſteries, ſubje& both in 
ſpirituals and temporals to.it's Sovereign, the pre- 
fort Elector of Cologne, who was choſen Biſhop of 


this See anno 1723. This country is remarkable 


for the variety of ſalt-ſprings and other fountains 


in it. In the tranſactions of the Royal Society, 
publiſhed in December 16065, there is an account 
of a ſpring in this territory, which loſes itſelf 
twice in twenty-four hours, returning with a great 
noiſe, and ſuch force, as to turn three mills not 
far from it's ſource, and is called by the inhabi- 
tants Bolder Born, or the Boiſterous Spring. And 


in the tranſactions of January following, there is 


an account of another remarkable fountain in this 
dioceſe called Metborn, which is a treble ſpring, 
two ſprings whereof, not a foot and a half diſtant 


from each. other, have very different qualities, 


the one limpid, bluiſh, lukewarm, bubbling, and 
containing ſ{al-armoniac, ochra, iron, vitriol, al- 
lum, lfu, nitre, and orpiment: the other 
cold as ice, turbid and whitiſh, much ſtronger in 


taſte, and heavier than the other, containing much 


drink of it die ſoon after in convulſion- fits, but 


orpiment, ſalt, nitre, iron, and ſome ſal-armoniac, 
allum and vitriol ; of which water all fowls that 


iving them ſome common ſalt immediately they 
4 ſo ſoon, and vinegar will recover them. 
Thoſe that have been opened after drinking this 
water, their lungs have been found quite ſhri- 
velled up, and yet it is a perfect cure for people 
troubled with worms. The third ſpring or ſtream 
which iſſues from this fountain, and is about 
twenty paces diſtant from the others, is of a 
greeniſh colour, very clear, and taſtes both four 
and ſweet, pleaſant enough, and from it's weight 
is ſuppoſed to be a mixture of the other two. 
This biſhoprick was founded by CHARLES the 
Great, about the year 777, to which he was in- 
cited by a miracle, according to the tradition of 
the place ; for being about to encamp on that ſpot 
of ground where the city of Paderborn now ſtands, 
and in ſome diſtreſs for water for his army, on 
the knocking down the firſt tent-pin of his pavi- 
lion, there iſſued, it is ſaid, a plentiful ſpring, 
upon which fountain the Emperor cauſed the ca- 
thedral church to be built. But ſprings being ſo 
common 1n this country, it 1s obſerved there was 
little occaſion for the expence of a miracle, tho” it 
is generally allowed that CHARLES the Great was 
the founder of this See. This territory being ge- 
nerally barren, they have little to boaſt of be- 
ſides their hogs-fleſh, deer and other veniſon. The 


Paderborn Chief towns of this dioceſe are, 1. Paderborn, the 


city. 


capital city, ſo named from the head or foun- 
tain of the river Pader, which ſprings in a tor- 
rent near the cathedral of this city, and falls into 
the Lippe near Neinhus. At this fountain, ac- 
cording to the Magdeburg chronicle, moſt of 
the inhabitants of Saxony and Weſtphalia were 
baptized 

3 


about the year 780, by the order of 


CHARLES the Great, the natives being Pagans CHAP. 
before he conquered this country. The city of Welk 
Paderborn ſtands on the river Pader, thirty two ** 
miles north-weſt of Caſſel, and fifty-fouth-eaft of Pla. 
Munſter, a large populous and well-built town, 8 
regularly fortified, formerly a free Imperial city, 
but ſubject to the Biſhop, the preſent Elector of 
Cologne, at this day, as it has been to the Biſho 
his predeceſſors ever ſince the year 1604. The 
citizens many of them embraced” the doctrine of 
LoTHER at the reformation ; but HERMAN, E- 
lector of Cologne, being choſen their Biſhop; exe- 
cuted ſixteen of the principal burghers who had 
turned Proteſtants, and compelling the reſt to ab- 
jure their principles, the Roman catholick reli- 
gion prevailed, and ſtill remains eftabliſhed here. 
2, Lippeſpring, or Lippeſburg, five miles north of Lippeſ- 
Paderborn, ſo called from the head of the river burg. 
Lippe, which ariſes here in a large ſtream, fix or 
eight paces in breadth, turning three or four mills 
before it leaves the town. Here the Dean and 
Chapter of Paderborn have a fine caftle, or ra- 
ther palace. 3. Warburg ſituate on the Dy- Warburg. 
mel, eighteen miles ſouth-eaſt of Paderborn, in 
a fruitful country, conſiderable for the iron and 
lead mines about it, and a ſtrong palatable beer 
which they brew and vend to their neighbours. 
4. Lude, or Ludge, twenty-five miles north-eaſt Lude. 
of Paderborn, (uſually reckoned part of the coun- 
ty of Pyrmont, but ſubject to the Biſhop of this 
See ;) and twenty-ſeven miles north-eaſt of Pa- 
derborn, remarkable for it's holy well, ſaid to be 
a remedy for moſt diſtempers, and in the days of 
ſuperſtition, held to have effected miraculous cures. 
The remaining towns of any note in this biſho 
rick are, Peckleſheim, Boreatrick, Buren, Solt- 
kot, "ow and — | 
The biſhoprick and principality of Oſnabrug Oſnabru 
has the — of Diepholt — thy north, the biſhoprick 
counties of Minden and Ravenſberg'on the eaſt, 
and Munſter, Steinfort and Bentheim, on the 
ſouth and weſt, extending about forty miles in 
length, and thirty in breadth where broadeſt, 
eſteemed one of the moſt fruitful parts of Weſt- 
phalia, and ſubject to it's Biſhop, who is a Count 
of the Empire. This was the firſt biſhoprick 
founded by CHARLES the Great, who dedicated 
the cathedral to St. PETER, and the two mar- 
tyrs Crispin and CRISPIAN us, and granted ex- 
traordinary privileges to this See, exempting them 
from all manner of ſervice and homage, even 
to the Emperor himſelf. Lutheraniſm prevailing 
here at the reformation, it was at length agreed 
by the treaty concluded anno 1648, (frequently 
ſtiled the Munſter and Weſtphalian treaty; and at 
others the treaty of Oſnabrug, from the Proteſtant 
Plenipotentiaries reſiding here,) that this biſhop- 
rick, with the territories and revenues belong- 
ing to it, ſhould be enjoyed alternately by a Pro- 
teſtant and Papiſt, and that the Proteſtant Biſhop 
ſhould always be a Prince of the houſe of Brunſ- 
wick, in conſideration that the principality of 
Halberſtat had been taken from this houſe, and 
conferred on the Elector of Brandenburg. When 
they have a Popiſh Biſhop he is ſuffragan to the 
Archbiſhop of Cologne, but the Proteſtant Biſhop 
is indeed a temporal Prince, and has little to de- 
nominate him an eccleſiaſtick but the title. The 
ſent Biſhop is ExnzsT-Avousrvus, Duke of 
York, his Britiſn Majeſty's Uncle. The chief 
towns are, 1. The city of Oſnabrug, or Oſenbruck, Oſnabrug 
the capital, ſo named from a bridge over the ri- city. 
ver Ole at this place, ſituate in a ſine plain, and 
beautified 
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CHAP. beautified with ſeveral noble publick buildings. 


NIN: They are ſaid to have the beſt bread and beer here 
Oak which is to be met with in Weſtphalia, and they 


have à tolerable trade in bacon and linen. The 
cathedral is in the hands of the Roman Catho- 
licks, with the church and monaſtery of the Do- 
minicans in the old city, and the collegiate church 
of St. Joun in the new, (for the city is divided 
into the old and new town by the river Oſe.) The 
Proteſtants are maſters of the great parochial 
church of St. Mary in the old city, and both 
Proteſtants and Papiſts have a voice in the election 
of their magiſtrates; but of the five and twenty 
Canons which belong to the cathedral, eighteen 
are Papiſts, and the revenues of four more are en- 
joyed by the Jeſuits for the ſupport of their col- 
lege; fo that there are but three Proteſtant Ca- 
nons, who have no voice in the election of the 
Popiſh Biſhop, that ſucceeds every other turn, as 
the Popiſn Canons have. The Biſhop's palace is 
fortified' like a caſtle. Here it was that his late 
Here King: Britiſn Majeſty King Gzorct the Firſt was born 
Grorct on the 28th' of May 1660, his father ExnzsT- 
and died. Aucusrus being then Biſhop and Prince of the 
place: and here the ſame King GxorGE died 
in the night of the tenth of June 1727s and ſome 
relate in the very room where he was born. 2. 
Iburg, ſituate ten miles ſouth of Oſnabrug, in 
the caſtle whereof the Biſhop formerly reſided. 3. 
Quaken- Quakenburg, on the river Oſe, twenty-five miles 
burg. to the northward of Oſnabrug. Other towns 
mentioned by geographers are, Vorde, Forſtenaw, 
Mello, &c. Whitlag, and Mello; but theſe are not thought 
worth a-deſcription. | \ 
The Until the year 1609, the duchies of Juliers, 
duchies of Cleves and Berg were ſubject to the ſame Sove- 
— z reign; but upon the death of Joun-WiLL1am, 
ta - the laſt Duke, without iſſue male, the Emperor 
RovpoLen II granted theſe dukedoms, together 
with the counties of Marck and Ravenſberg, and 
the Barony of Ravenſtein, dependant upon them, 
to the houſe of Saxony, with a proviſo however 
for ſaving the rights of all other claimants. And 
in the reign of CHARLES V, the Elector of 
Brandenburg, the Duke of Newburg, the Duke 
of Deuxponts, and the Marquis of Burgow, hav- 
ing all married ſiſters, or daughters of the fiſters of 
the laſt Duke WIILI AM, claimed their ſhares in 
the ſaid territories; but the Elector of Branden- 
burg and the Duke of Newburg obtaining the 
poſſeſſion of theſe countries by their arms, the 
other powers deſiſted from their pretenſions, and it 
was at length agreed that Juliers and Berg, with 
the territory of Ravenſten, ſhould be 2 by 
the Duke of Newburg, and that the Elector of 
Brandenburg ſhould have for his ſhare the awe: 
of Cleve, with the counties of Marck and Ravent- 
berg; aud theſe Princes ſtil} remain poſſeſſed of 
the territories reſpectively allotted to them, retain- 
ing each of them the titles to the whole, as do the 
poſterity of the other pretenders. 


Iburg. 


The The duchy of Juliers is ſituate between the 
— of Maes and the Rhine, and bounded by Guelder- 


land on the north; by the duchy of Berg, and 
part of the electorate of Cologne towards the eaſt; 
by Limburg on the ſouth; and the Netherlands 
on the weft; extending fixty miles in length, and 
thirty in breadth, a plentiful country, abounding 
in corn, cattle, and rich paſtures, and plentifully 
9 with wood ; but what it is moſt'remark- 
for-is, a fine breed of horſes; and woad for 
Aduying, which is gathered here in large quantities, 
2 The chief towns are, 1. Juliers, or Gulick, eall- 
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ed by the Romans Juliacum, and ſaid to be ſo CHAP. 
named from Jur tus CæsAR, its ſuppoſed foun- XIX. 
der, ſituate on the river Roer, twenty-five miles . 
eaſt of Maeſtricht, and as many weſt of Cologne. Phalia. 
It is a ſmall fortified town, neatly built with 

brick, the citadel large and ſtrong, wherein is 

the palace of the ancient Dukes. 2. Aken, or Aken, or 
Auis Granum, uſually called Alx la Chapelle, a Aix la 
large Imperial city, fifteen miles ſouth-weſt of Chapelle 
Juliers, and twenty ſouth-eaſt of Maeſtricht, ſup- | 
poſed to have taken its ancient name from Sz- 
RENIUS GRANUS, Lieutenant-General of Gal- 
lia Belgica, in the reign of the Emperor ApRIAu, 
who having diſcovered the hot ſprings here about 
the year 53, firſt built and beautified them after 
the manner of the Roman baths, and then erect- 
ed himſelf a palace in the place; in confirmation 
whereof, the natives till ſhew a piece of ancient 
architecture, which they call Turris Grani, and 
relate that it is a part of the ruins of that Gene- 
ral's palace. This town is called by the French, 
Aix la Chapelle, from a'chapel in the great church 
much reſorted to by pilgrims, containing a mul- 
titude of reliques in high veneration among the 
Roman Catholicks. The town is ſituated in a 
fruitful valley, encompaſſed with mountains and 
woods, and yet the air is eſteemed exceeding 
wholeſom. It may be divided into the inward 
and outward city: the inward city is ſurrounded 
by a wall about three quarters of a league in cir- 
cumference, having ten gates; and the outward 
wall about a league and a half in circumference, 
in which there are eleven gates. Some rivulets 
run thro' the town, which keep it very clean, and 
turn ſeveral mills; beſides which there are twenty 
publick fountains, and many private ones: and as 
the ſtone quarries in the neighbourhood furniſh 
them with excellent materials, their buildings are 
ſuitably magnificent, of which the Senate-houſe, 
or the Stadthouſe, and the cathedral are the chief; 
beſides which there are thirty other parochial or 
collegiate churches. The Stadthouſe is a ſtately 
fabrick, built in the year 1533, adorned with the 
ſtatues of all the Emperors ſince CHarLEs the 
Great, and conſiſts of three ſtories, the two 
firſt divided by ſeveral partitions, but the up- 
per ſtory is one entire room, of an hundred and 
ſixty-two feet in length, and ſixty in breadth, 
where the new elected Emperor uſed to entertain 
the Electors and all the Princes of the Empire at 
their coronation; for here the Emperor formerly 
received his firſt crown of iron, as he did a ſe- 
cond of ſilver at Milan, and a third of gold at 
Rome. In this hall are ſeveral fine pieces of paint- 
ing, particularly one of the reſurrection, and an- 
other of CHARLES the Great, giving the char- 
ter to the city of Aken. In the middle of the 
market - place before the Stadthouſe is a noble 
fountain, admired for the largeneſs of its dimen- 
ſions and curious workmanſhip, being ſupplied by 
four ſprings, which fall into a copper baſon, thir- 
ty foot diameter, from whence it is conveyed 
quite through the city, and on the top of the foun- 
tain is a large braſs ſtatue of CHRARLEMAIN 
in armour aſe, with his face. towards Germany. 
On the edges of the braſs ciſtern is an inſcription. 
importing that GRanvs a Roman Prince, firſt 
diſcovered and built the hot baths in this city. 
The cathedral is of Gothick architecture, having 
a high ſteeple at the weſt-end, adorned with py- 
ramids, and covered with a cupola in the middle. 
On the inſide are a vaſt number of pillars. of braſs 
and marble, gilded ſtatues, brazen doors, and a 
great 
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CHA P, great deal of Moſaic work. Over the place where 


CHaRLEs the Great was firſt interred, hangs a 
very large crown, made. of filyer and braſs gilt, 


Phalia. the gift of the Emperor Fx EDR I, ſurround- 
ed with forty-eight ſtatues a foot high, and thirty- 


two leſſer ſtatues, all of ſilver. The fame Emperor 
FREDERICK removed the body of CHarLE- 
MAIN, and buried part of it under the altar in 
the choir in a ſilver coffin, and the other part near 
the wall of the old building, and covered it with 
the ſame tombſtone of white marble, which it had 
before, with the burſt of ProszrR PINA upon it, 
ſuppoſed to have covered Julius Cæsax's tomb. 
The principal reliques which pilgrims reſort hither 
to adore, are, 1. The Virgin Mazy's gown, in 
which ſhe was dreſſed at the incarnation of our 
Saviour, made of wool,. ſays Dr. Nichorsox, 
not unlike that which grows on., the, coco-tree; 
but this deſcription is altogether unintelligible to 
me, who could never diſcover any thing like wool 
on a coco- tree; but certain it is the gown muſt 
be of very durable materials to laſt fo Jong, or it 
muſt have been preſeryed by a miracle as great as 
any that are aſcribed to it. 2. The cloth girt ahout 
our Saviour when he ſuffered, being of very coarſe 
linen, 3. A piece of the cord with which he was 
bound when he was delivered to PI LAT E. 4. 
Some of the blood of the firſt martyr St. S E- 
PHE N, enchaſed in gold and precious ſtones, on 
which the Emperors are ſworn at their inaugu- 
ration. 5. The picture of the Virgin MAR v 
with our Saviour in her arms, emboffel upon a 
jaſper two inches in breadth, found in the Empe- 
ror CHARLES the Great's tomb, and ſaid to be the 
work of St. Luxe. 6. A manuſcriptof the Goſpels 
found in the ſame. tomb, which with a great ma- 


ny other reliques, it is ſaid, were procured by 
CARL Es the Great of Aaron King of Perſia, 


and of the Patriarchs of Jeruſalem and Conſtan- 
tinople. At the eaſt end of the cathedral is a 
throne, upon which our Saviour is repreſented ſit- 
ting ml in a long robe, and round the 
throne a repreſentation, of the four animals men- 
tioned in EZEKIEL's viſion. Over his head is a 
circle of golden ftars, and underneath them the 
ſymbol of the croſs, ſaid to have appeared, in the 
air to the Emperor CoS TAN TIN E, When he 
conquered MaxexT1vs. Here is alſo a repreſen- 
ration of the four and twenty elders riſing from 
their ſeats, laying down. their crowns, and pro- 
ſtrating themſelves before the throne. In. this 
church alſo is a pulpit covered with plates of 
gold, as is the altar in the choir, whereon is repre- 
ſented our Saviour's paſſion. In the upper part 
of the church over againſt the Prince's altar, is 
a throne of- white marble, where the Emperors 
uſed to fit, and is ſuppoſed to be the ſame which 


CHnaRr LES the Great placed the re ae 5 8 


The hot 
' baths at 
Aix. 


years ago. e HY 0 ee. 
This city is governed by a Mayor, two Bur- 
gomaſters, fourteen Aldermen, - and a hundred 
and twenty Common-council-men. "The Mayor 
preſides among the Aldermen, and is conſtituted 
by the Dake of Juliers ; the Burgomaſters, Al- 
dermen and Council, are choſen By the compa- 


nies of the city, of which there are fourteen or 1 


fifteen ; and the territories of this city are ſo 
large, as to comprehend two hundred villages. 

The hot haths of Aken occaſion it to be much 
reſorted to, whereof three are within the inner 
wall. 1. The Emperor's bath. 2. The little 


+ 


bath. And, 3. The bath of St. Qik us. 
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vite his nobility and great officers to bathe with 5 
| anciently to Phalia. 

bathe an hundred together, though now the baten 
is divided by ſeveral partitions. Theſe bathstriſe 
ſo hot that they let them cool twelve hours be- 
fore they are uſed; but thoſe, which riſe with- 
out the inner wall of the town are not ſo hot. 
The ſmell of the latter is offenſive, and the wa- 


relate that they are good againſt all affections of the 


by the ſame ſprings as that was which CH LES * 
Weſt- 


the Great ſo much delighted in, and uſed; to in- 


him in it; for it was the cuſtom 


ter in the ciſterns not tranſparent. Here is alſo 
a fountain of, warm water, which, is: drunk in 


ſummer mornings; for many chronical diſtempers. 
Leſs than a quarter of a mile from the ſouth gate 


of the city, ſtands, the village of, Porcetum, ſo 


called from the droyes of wild hogs which for- 
merly frequented the woods near it, Where is a 


nunnery, the Abbeſs of Which is a Princeſs, of 
the Empire. The village in general is well built, 
and has four handſom churches in it. The hot 


ſprings here lie on each ſide a ſmall cool rivulet, 


which runs through the town, and are by pipes 
conveyed into fourteen mouth forming eight and - 
twenty baths. The water of th 
and pleaſant, without any offenſive. ſmell, but 
much hotter than that of Aken, being uſually 
cooled eighteen hours before it can he endured. 
There are ſeveral mines of lead, coal, vitriol, 
calmey or lapis calaminaris, near this place. With 
the calmey they make braſs, by mixing eight and 
twenty pounds of the beſt Swediſh copper, with 
an hundred pounds of this mineral, to which they 
add ſome broken pieces of braſs, and a good quan- 
tity of droſs of both the ſimples above mentioned. 


Theſe they melt in crucibles over a hot furnace 


twelve hours, then putting eight of theſe crucibles 


into one, they let the droſſy parts boil over, the 


of iron, and thus run it into large braſs plates, 
which are afterwards cut in pieces with a kind of 


ſciſſors or ſhears. 


* 


l 
baths of Aken, and, particularly Dr. BroxpEL, 


nerves; ſuch as convulſions, palſies, nymbneſs, 
tremblings, gout, ſciaticas, contractions, ſwel- 
lings, diſtempers of the bowels, ſtomach, ſpleen, 
inveterate head - aches, vertigo's, nephritical diſtem- 
Pers, cold affections of the womb, ſtoppage or flux 
of the menſes, barrenneſs, abortion, and ſcabs of 
all ſorts. The waters of the city and thoſe of Por- 
cet, may both of them be drank, and thus taken 
are laid to be good. againſt, 1. Hot diſtempers of 
the liver, ſpleen, reins and bowels. 2. Againſt 
obſtructions of the meſentery, pancreas, liver, 
Ipleen and reins. 3, The yellow jaundice, ca- 
chexy and. dropſy proceeding from thence,,. 4. 
Inveterate and ſtubborn fevers, new tertians and 
quartans. 5. The, whites in. women. 6. Bleed- 
ing at the noſe and flux of the menſes. 7. Againſt 
worms, which they kill of all ſorts. 8. They 
help conception, and dry over: moiſt parts. 
10. 
x1. They cure the gout, ſcurvy, rheumatiſm, 
cholick, ſcrophulous diſtempers, impoſthumes of 
the meſentery, &c. 10150 as eich ni en; 
. The city of Aken profeſſed the Frotsſtant reli- 
ion [oon after the, refarmation, op whigh account 
ety 1 0 were miſerably haraſſed by the, Jmpc- 
rialifts during the civil wars, of Germany, till at 
length Popery was again eſtabliſhed, and 8, now 


t 


theſe ſprings is clear 


Favie ſubſiding at bottom; then they pour the 
Iiquid metal into a frame of ſtone bound with hoops 


They purge, the urinary veſſels of all. impurities. 
1 N N ſtoppage of water and ſtranguries. 
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' CHAP. the only religion publickly profeſſed by the na- 


tives : but Proteſtants are permitted to reſide here, 
and to go to a church in the neighbourhood un- 
der the dominion of the States General, when 
they celebrate divine ſervice. SHS. 

The Emperors were uſually crowned in this city 
for five hundred years after CHARLEMAIN, and 
by the Golden Bull made in the time of CHaRLEs 
IV. the Emperor was to receive his firſt crown 
here ; but that cuſtom of crowning him with 
three crowns hath been long ſince diſuſed ; and at 
every coronation the magiſtrates who have the cu- 
ſtody of CHARLEMAIN's ſword, ſhoulder-belt, 
and the goſpel in golden letters, which are uſed 
at that ceremony, deliver them to the Elector of 
Mentz, and the Emperor declares that his being 
crowned elſewhere ſhall not prejudice the privi- 
leges of the city of Aken. 

3. Duren, ſituate on the river Rore, ten miles 
ſouth of Juliers, a little uniform well-built city, 
with rivulets running through the ſtreets. This 


place pretends to great antiquity, and in the 


church of St. Mar Tin, the fineſt building in the 
town, they ſhew the head of St. ANNe, mother 


to the Virgin Mary, which admired relique for- 


merly brought crouds of Pilgrims hither. It was 
an Imperial city, but is now ſubje& to the Duke 
of Neuburg, Elector Palatine. Other towns 
in the duchy of Juliers, mentioned by Geogra- 
phers, are, Munſter-Eifel, Bedbur, Enſkirchen, 


chen, &c. Nideck, Boiſlar, Linnich, Dalen, Waſenberg, 


Verg 
duchy. 


Duſſel- 
dorp. 


Eſſen. 


and other towns in Germany. 
miles north-eaſt of Duſſeldorp, where ſtands a 


Sittard, Tudder and Safteren 3 but it ſeems they 
do not merit a particular deſcription. 

The duchy of Berg, having been allotted to 
the Duke of Neuburg Elector Palatine, and now 
ſubje& to this Prince, as well as the duchy of 
Juliers, naturally comes to be deſcribed next. 
Berg, or Montium Ducatus, as the Latins called 
it, from it's being a mountainous country, is bound- 
ed by the county of Marck on the north, by the 
duchy of Weſtphalia towards the eaſt, by Cologne 


on theſouth, and by the Rhine which divides it from- 


the duchy of Juliers on the weſt : extending near 
fifry miles in length upon the banks of the Rhine, 
and about twenty miles in breadth where broadeſt. 
The country being for the moſt part rocky and 


mountainous, affords very little arable or paſture, 


and is conſequently thinly peopled. The chief 
towns are firſt Duſſeldorp the capital of the 
duchy, a large fortified town, pleaſantly ſituated 
near the eaſtern bank of the Rhine; twenty-five 
miles to the northward of Cologne, and ſix to the 
ſouthward of Keyſarwaert, The town receives it's 


name from the little river Duffel, which here 
unites it's ſtreams with the Rhine. It is generally 


well-built, and the publick buildings make a 


handſom appearance from the river, among which 
palace, who frequently 


are the Duke or Elector's 
reſides here: the collegiate church of St. MAR- 
TIN is a handſom ſtructure, where are the tombs 
of the ancient Dukes of Juliers and Berg; and 
the Jeſuits college is eſteemed a very fine building. 
It was anciently an Imperial city, but now ſubject 
to the Elector Palatinate; the principal trade of 
the place conſiſts. in corn, which they import 
from the Low Countries and tranſport to Cologne, 
2. Eſſen, fifteen 


noble nunnery, to which the beſt part of the 


town, with ſeveral adjoining mannors belong.. 


Only ladies of noble deſcent are admitted here, 


who are at liberty to leave the convent and marry 


if they think fit. 


The natives of Eſſen are rec- 
VOL. II. | 


koned excellentartificers in iron, and particularly 
in fire-arms. Other cities of any note in the 
county of Berg, are Benſburg, Solingen and 
Wipperford. | 

The remaining part of the territories allotted 
to the Duke of Neuburg in the diſpute between 
him and the Elector of Brandenburg is the lord- 
ſhip of Ravenſtein, a ſmall barony between Guel- 
derland and Brabant, receiving it's name from 


the caſtle of Ravenſtein, a fort on the Maes four 


or five miles below Grave. 


Jon N-WI1ILLI1AM, the laſt Duke of Cleves, 
Juliers, &c. dying without iſſue, in 1609, left 
behind him four ſiſters, who were married to 
the Elector of Brandenburg, the Duke of Neu- 
burg (anceſtor to the preſent Ele&or Palatine,) 
the Duke of Deuxponts, and the Marquis of 
Burgow. The firſt, for having married the 
eldeſt ſiſter, claimed the whole ſucceſſion: the 
ſecond formed the ſame pretenſions, becauſe the 
eldeſt ſiſter died before her brother, and his wife 
was the eldeſt of the ſurviving ſiſters: the other 
two inſiſted on an * partition to be divided 
among the four ſiſters. Beſides thoſe Princes, 
the Elector of Saxony ſet on foot an old preten- 
ſion; and the Duke of Nevers did the ſame. 
And, laſt of all, the Emperor pretended, that 
thoſe countries ſnould be ſequeſtered in his hands, 
and diſpoſed of as he judged proper. But there 
was no regaid had to the Emperor's pretenſions; 
and his ſon, Archduke LROHPOU p, whom he ſent 
to take poſſeſſion in his name, was drove out b 
the EleQor. of Brandenburg, and the Duke of 
Neuburg. 

Theſe two Princes only maintained their claim 
by arms; the former being aſſiſted by the Dutch, 
and the latter by the Spaniards, who were then in 
poſſeſſion of the Netherlands. The Dutch army 
was commanded by Prince Maurice of Naſſau, 


and the Spaniſh by the marquis of Spinola. So 


that (a thing which never before happened) the 
States and the Spaniards made war upon one ano- 
ther, in the name of their allies, though the truce 
that had been lately made, ſtill continued betwixt 
themſelves. There was not ſo much as one blow 
given on either ſide. The two armies induſtri- 
ouſly avoided meeting one another. The cam- 
paigns were ſpent in taking towns; ſo that the 
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moſt diligent of thoſe two great Generals was he 

who made the greateſt progreſs. Upon one's get- 
ting firſt to a place, the other did nothing to hin- 
der it's being taken, but bent his march full ſpeed 


to another place, and ſeized it, which- he 
by virtue of his being the firſt comer. 


ept 


During theſe things, a congreſs was held at 


Zanten, in order to an amicable accommoda- 
tion betwixt the chief claimants, at which the 
ambaſſadors of France, Great Britain, Spain, and 
the States General, aſſiſted; but this came to no- 
thing. At laſt Brandenburg and Neuburg made 
an agreement, and divided theſe dominions be- 
twixt themſelves. The firſt had the duchy of 
Cleves, and the counties of Mark and Ravenſ- 


burg; and the latter the duchy of Juliers and 


Berg, with the ſmall territory of Ravenſtein. 
_ Under this agreement the two Electors of Bran- 


denburg and Palatine have lived quietly ever 


ſince. - But the 


of Sultzbach, the neareſt of kin to him by a col- 
lateral branch of the Neuburg family; which, 


however, . not from the lady, by whom 
11 | 


the 


preſent Elector Palatine being the 
laſt direct male deſcendant of the houſe of Neu- 
burg, has nominated: for his ſucceſſor the Prince 


* 


THE PRESENT STATE OF 
CHAP. the Palatine family poſſeſſes Juliers !and Berg 


Indeed this young Prince, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is 
not related to his Electoral Highneſs. 
The King of Pruſſia forms his pretenſions of 
ucceeding in right of his maternal anceſtor, on 
failure of heirs of the Elector Palatine. Theſe 
pretenſions were ſettled by a family-treaty (be- 
twixt the houſes of Brandenburg and Neuburg) of 
mutual ſucceſſion to the whole dominions of the 
laſt Duke of Cleves, on the failure of either of their 
male iſſue 3 and this treaty was renewed in 1670. 

Io this his Electoral Highneſs replies, That his 

redeceſſors could not make ſuch a treaty; and 
that he has as good a right to annul it as the 
had to make it. But the particular reaſon which 
is whiſpered at the Palatine court, why this fa- 
mily-bargain, or treaty, ought not to take place, 
will hardly paſs, viz. becauſe it was made over 
their cups. If this reaſon was good, there are 
very few contracts, it is to be feared, made, whe- 
ther in this country, or in any other, but what 
would be liable to a new diſcuſſion. 

To diſappoint his Pruſſian Majeſty as far as poſ- 


ſible, and to procure to the Prince of Sultzbach 


the entire dominions now united in the Palatine 
houſe, his Electoral Highneſs omits nothing that 
can be done; and the young heir being under age, 
has named for his adminiſtrator (and perhaps for 
his ſuceeſſor, in caſe he dies before his majority) 
Duke FERDINAND of Bavaria, whoſe houſe, 
and that of Neuburg, are already knit together 
by ties of blood: it is not therefore to be doubted, 
but the Bavarian houſe will interpoſe in this ſuc- 
ceſſion. 1 5 

The duchies of Juliers and Berg (the countries 
in oe) lying in the neighbaurhood of France 
and the United Provinces, thoſe two powers are 
nearly intereſted in the perſon who: ſhall ſucceed 
to them. So that the iſſue of this grand. affair 


does not concern the Germanick body alone 


tho we may be ſure, that there is not one mem- 
ber thereof, that is not uneaſy at the thoughts of 
an unequal diſtribution of power among them. 
This being the cafe, according to the preſent ſtate 
of Europe, notwithſtanding the juſtneſs of his pre- 
tenſions, his Pruſſian Majeſty muſt reſt contented 
with what ſhall be given him. Happy it he ſhall 
be able to obtain any thing, in the way of negotia- 
tion; for, unleſs unforeſeen opportunities ſhould 
offer, it is in vain for him to try to do himſelf 
Juſtice by arms; not but thoſe countries are worth 
fighting for, as they bring in near 200,000]. per 
annum to the Elector. But the King of Pruſſia 
has neither ally, nor well-wiſher in the preſent 
affair; but on the contrary, he is ſurrounded 
with neighbours, who are far from being deſirous 
of contributing to the augmentation af a power, 
which already they look upon with a jealous eye, 
and think too formidable. 1 
The gentleman who. drew up this ſtate of the 
caſe, obſerves, that it would greatly contribute to 
the advancement. of the proteſtant ' intereſt, and 
the ſtrengthening the barrier againſt France, were 
thoſe countries to be poſſeſſed) by the King of 
** _ the ons» hand, it might not only 
A ill conſequence to the proteſtant religion, but 
dangerous to the liberties of Europe, if the fuc- 
ceeding Sovereign. ſhould be French in- 
The territories allotted to the Elector of Bran- 
denburg, as has been obſerved already, were the 
duchy of Cleve, with the counties of Marck and 
Ravenſberg. The duchy of Cleve or Cleef, lies 


' 


on both ſides the Rhine, and is bounded by part C HAP. 
of the United Provinces towards the north, by W 
Munſter on the eaſt, by the duchy of Juliers on ale 
the ſouth, and by Guelderland and Brabant to- P 
wards the weſt : extending upwards of forty  * 
miles from north to ſouth, and about five and 
twenty from eaſt to weſt. The chief rivers are, 

1. The Rhine which paſſes through the middle 

of it to Schencken Schans, a fort belonging 

to the United Provinces, where it divides itſelf 

into two branches, whereof that which runs by 
Arnheim retains the old name, but the other 
which paſſes on to Nimeguen, is called Wale. 

2. The Roer, which riſes in the county of Marck, 

and falls into the Rhine between Duiſburg and 
Roerort. 3. The Lippe, which riſes. in Weſt- 
phalia, and unites it's waters with the Rhine near 
Weſel. And 4. The Nierſe, which riſes in the 
dukedom of Juliers, and joins the Maes near Gen- 

nep. The country is generally mountainous and 
woody ; but is not deſtitute however of corn and 

cattle. The chief towns are, 1. Cleve, or Cleef, Cleve city. 


the Clivia of the Latins, ſaid to be ſo named 


from it's ſituation on the declivity of a hill be- 
tween the Rhine and the Maes, and ſurrounded 
by clifts and craggy rocks, about twelve miles 


ſouth-eaſt of Nimeguen, and ſixty north-weſt of 


Cologne. It is ſuppoſed by ſome to be the old 
Colonia Ulpia Trajana, and by the ruins about it 
appears to have been of much larger extent than 


it is at preſent. There is an inſcription alſo here 


on the ſouth gate under the monument of Ev- 
MENIUS-RHETOR, Who is ſaid to have taught 
oratory in this city, importing, that he reſided 
here in the time of Julius CæSAR, who found- 
ed the caſtle; of Au us Tus CAasaR, who 
had a garifon in it; of ULteivs TRAJAxus, 
who made it a colony; and of Xiivs Aprranus, 
who enlarged it and reduced it into the form of a 
city : but whether this inſcription be not of a 
later date than it pretends, I find is very much 
diſputed. The city is at preſent ſmall, but very 
well peopled: neither the town nor caſtle of any 
great ſtrength. On the weſt ſide of the town lies 
the park of Prince Mau kick of Naſſau, admired 
for the fine water · works, canals and grotto's in it; 
and above theſe is a high hill called the Sternberg, 
from whence it is ſaid Utrecht may be diſcerned 
at fifty miles diſtance, with forty more cities and 
great towns, twelye, whereof are ſeen through fo 
many viſto's, at the end of each of which appears 
a fine city. The private houſes in Cleve are but 


mean; and the only publick buildings mentioned 


by travellers are, 1. The great church, a mo- 
naſtery of Capuchins, and another of Franciſcans. 
As the Elector of Brandenburg, the preſent King 
of Pruſſia, is Sovereign of the country, the reli- 
gion countenanced by the government is Calvi- 
niſra 3. but moſt of the churches are poſſeſt by the 
Papiſts in this city as well as in the reft of the 
duchy, by virtue of the agreement abovementioned 
with the Elector Palatine on the diviſion of the 
country, who in conſideration! thereof promiſed 
not to di ſturb the Proteſtants in that part of the 
country allotted to him. 2. Embrick, ſituate on Embrick. 
the eaſtern ſide of the Rhine to the northward 
of Cleve, taken by the French in the year 1672, 
when they invaded the Netherlands; but reſtored 
again in 21674. 3. Gennep, ſituate at the con- Gennrep. 
flux of the Nierſe and Maes, near the confines of | 
Guelderland, ten miles fouth-weſt af Cleve, an- 
ciently a large fortified town, and well ſituated 
for trade; but the fortifications Wr 
| * 
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by the French in 1674, on their reſtoring it; and 
lying expoſed in every war to the ravages of the 
armies on both fides, has entirely loſt it's trade, and 
is little better than a village. 4. Weſel, ſituate 
in a plain on the eaſtern bank of the Rhine near 
the mouth of the river Lippe, twenty five miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Cleve, a fortified town, eſteemed 
the largeſt and beſt-peopled of any in the duchy, 
and well ſituated for trade, but miſerably haraſſed 
by the French in the late wars. The only pub- 
lick building here mentioned by travellers is a 
fine hoſpital richly endowed. 5. Rees, a large 
fortified town twelve miles north-weſt of Weſel, 
taken by the French in 1672, and reftored in the 
year 1704. 6. Roerort, a little fortified town at the 
7. Duiſburg, ſuppoſed 
to be the ancient Teutoburgum, ſituate on the con- 
fines of Cleve and Berg, fifteen miles north-weſt of 
Duſſeldorp; once an Imperial city, but now ſub- 
ject to the King of Pruſſia as Duke of Cleve. It 
ad formerly a great trade, ſince removed from 
this, as from ſeveral other German cities, to 
Francfort. An univerſity was founded here by the 
Elector of Brandenburg, anno 1655. The pub- 
lick buildings of any conſideration are the churches 
of St. SaLvADOR and St. Mary, with the mo- 
naſteries and nunneries, of which there are ſeve- 
ral in the place. The remaining towns mentioned 
by geographers in the duchy of Cleve, are Griet, 
Goch, Calcar, Santen, Burick, Alphen, Orſoy, 
and Dinſlaken. | 
Another of the counties allotted to the Elector 
of Brandenburg, on compoſing the differences be- 
tween him and the Duke of Neuburg, was Marck, 
the largeſt county in Weſtphalia ; ſo named, as is 
ſuppoſed, from having been the ancient boundary 
of Germany towards Gallia Belgica, and is ſi- 
tuate between the rivers Lippe and Roer, upwards 
of forty miles in length, and about the ſame in 
breadth ; containing fifteen bailiwicks or lordſhips, 
which derive their names from as many towns; 
the chief whereof are, 1. Hamm, twenty-five 
miles ſouth of Munfter, ſituate in one of the moſt 
fruitful parts of Weſtphalia, which produces plenty 
of corn and flax. It was anciently a Hans-Fown, 
but the principal buſineſs of the natives at preſent 
is the entertainment of travellers, who ufually lie 
here in their paſſage from the duchy of Cleve and 
the Netherlands to Brandenburg: and Brunſwick. 


2. Unna, ſituate in a large plain, ten miles ſouth 


of Hamm, formerly alſo a Hans-Towns, and aplace 
of trade; but ſuffered ſo much in the wars be- 
tween the houſes of Brandenburg and Neuburg, 
that it has not yet recovered itſelf. 3. Altena, 
which ancienly gave a title to the Counts of 


Hamm, and was then a large city, but does not 


merit a deſcription at prefent. 4. Werden, ſi- 
tuate on the Roer, ten miles north-eaſt of Duſſel - 
dorp, where vaſt quantities of Weſtphalia bacon 
is cured and tranſported into foreign countries. 
5. Soeſt, a fine Imperial city on the river Arſe, 
fifteen miles eaſt of Hamm, the largeſt town in 
Weſtphalia next to Munſter, confiſting of ten pa- 
riſnes, with many more churches and chapels, a- 
mong which the collegiate church of St. Pa- 
TROCLUS is under the juriſdiction of the Arch- 
biſhop of Cologne. 011 20 | 

The county of Ravenſberg, the remaining part 
of the territories allotted to the Elector of Bran- 
denburg, is bounded by the biſhoprick of Oſna- 
brug on the north; by the county of Lippe on 
the eaſt and ſouth; and by the biſhoprick of Mun- 
ſter on the weſt ; taking it's name from a fortreſs, 


ſituate on a high'hill, ſixteen miles ſouth of Of- C — F. 


nabrug: and here Dr. Nicholson obſerves, that 
moſt of the ancient ſeats of the German Princes and 
Nobility are thus ſituated upon high hills, which 
is the reaſon that ſo many countries and lordſhips 
in Germany terminate in berg, which, in the lan- 
guage of the country, ſignifies a hill; and we may 

rther obſerve, that the reaſon ſo many towns in 
Germany end in Burg is, that Burg, or borch as 
the natives pronounce it, is High Dutch for a city 
or town. Ravenſberg is a rocky mountainous 


country; the chief towns whereof are, 1. Bile- Bilevelt. 


velt, a fortified town, ſeven miles ſouth-eaſt 
of Ravenſberg, ſituate at the bottom of a high 


hill, which commands it. 2. Hervorden, or Her- Herfurt. 


furt, pleaſantly ſituated at the conflux of the Aaand 
Wehre ſeven miles north-eaſt of Bilevelt, in which 
is a noble nunnery, the Abbeſs whereof is a Prin- 
ceſs of the Empire, and hasa vote by her Deputy 
in the Diet. One of the Abbeſſes ſince the re- 
formation was the Princeſs ELIZABETH, ſiſter 
to the famous Prince Rur and the late 
* Princeſs SopHia, niece of CHARLES I, King 
* of England. The miracle of her ſex, ſays Dr. 
Nicholson, as is evident from the letters 
* which paſſed between her and DescarTEs, 
* publiſhed in that great man's works. The nuns 
of this convent, according to the ſame author, 
ſoon after the reformation embraced the Prote- 
ſtant religion; and ſince the Elector of Bran- 
denburg became their Sovereign have profeſſed 
the doctrines of Carvin. On the top of the 
hill, a little without the city, ſtands another 
convent of religious ladies, which is only a nur- 
ſery to the former, to the Abbeſs and nuns 
whereof it owes it's foundation. They have here 
all ſorts of offices in our collegiate churches, as 
Deanneſs, Treafureſs, &c. all which are in the 
diſpoſal of the Abbeſs of Herfurt, as ſupreme 
Governeſs of the place. Of the firſt foundation 
of the church here take the following ſtory, ſays 
my author, as I had it from one of the Vicars 
in the choir. The nuns at Herfurt having re- 
ſolved tg build a church, were informed by a 
poor ſhepherd, that the Virgin Max v, their 
Patroneſs, had appeared to him in the likeneſs 
of a dove, fitting; on the ſtump of a tree, and 
commanded him to declare, that ſhe had a mind 
it ſhould be built upon this hill. The holy ſiſters 
not giving credit to his words at firſt, wiſhed 
that (to atteſt the truth of what he reported) he 
ſhould firſt hold a red-hot iron in his bare hand, 
and afterwards go bare-foot over ſome glowing 
plough-ſhares; both which ordeals he having 
performed without harm, the miracle was con- 
firmed, and the church built as it now ſtands. 
Near the altar they ſnew you the formentioned 
ſtump guarded with bars of iron: and they 
have yearly a great fair on this hill, which, in 
remembrance of this miracle, rhey call viſion- 
market.“ 1 
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3. Engern, the ancient Angrivaria, whereKing Engern. 
WriTEKIND 


kept his court, and lies interred 3 
formerly. a conſiderable city, but now reduced to a 


village. The Elector of Cologne however ſtill ſtiles 


himſelf Duke of Engern. And, 4. Vlotowe, ſi- Vlotowe. 


tuate on the Weſer, fifteen miles eaſt of Herfurt, 
ſaid to be well ſituated for trade, becauſe the river 
is deep enough here for ſhips of burthen ; which 
Lam apt to believe a miſtake, becauſe the ri- 
ver Weſer is unnavigable much lower for large 
veſſels. 5 
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The duchy of Minden alſo belongs to the King 
of Pruſſia, being given with Halberſtat and ſome 
other territories by the treaty of Munſter, anno 
1648, in lieu of that part of Pomerania then 
yielded to the Swedes. This country lies between 
the county of Hoy on the north, and the county 
of Lippe on the ſouth, extending about five and 
twenty miles in length, and twenty in breadth; 
and towards the ſouth yields plenty of corn, of 
which they export great quantities; but on the 
north it is pretty much incumbered with woods 
and mountains. The chief towns are, 1. Min- 
den, the capital, ſituate on the weſt bank of the 
Weſer, thirty-five miles eaſt of Oſnabrug ; a large 
city, and a Biſhop's See at the reformation, but 
ſecularized by the treaty of Munſter, and the re- 
venues of the biſhoprick aſſigned to the Elector of 
Brandenburg, who ſtill enjoys it under the title of 
a dukedom. The cathedral, according to tradi- 
tion, takes up the place where King W1TTE- 
KIND's palace ſtood, which, it is ſaid, he deſired 
might be converted into a church on his 'being 
baptized, 2. Peterſhagen, ſituate on the ſame ri- 
ver, about three miles below Minden, where the 
Biſhops of this See formerly had a palace. 

The little county of Lippe lies between the du- 
chy of Weſtphalia and the county of Ravenſberg, 
being ſomewhat more than thirty miles in length, 
and ten in breadth, governed by its proper Counts, 
an ancient family, who pretend to denve their 
pedigree from Mant1vs, who defended the Ro- 
man Capitol againſt the Gauls ; but however that 
be, it 1s generally agreed they are of Roman 
extraction, and are at preſent divided into the 
branches of Diethmold, Brackel, and Buchenburg. 
The chief towns in their territories are, 1. Dieth- 
mold, or Dietmelle, where the eldeſt branch of 
this houſe have their reſidence, twelve miles north- 
eaſt of Paderborn ſuppoſed to derive its name 
from TE AT, or Di TH, a pagan deity, wor- 
ſhipped here before the conqueſt of the Saxons by 
CHARLES the Great, from whence CLuverius 
concludes this to have been the ancient Teutobur- 
gum, a word of the ſame import as Diethmold. 
It is at preſent but a ſmall place, and has little o- 


ther trade than what is occaſioned by the reſidence was governed by its own Counts till the death of 


of the court. 2. Lippe, or Lippeſtat, called Lip- 
pia by the Latins, and takes its name from the 
river Lippe, on which it is ſituated, twenty miles 
weſt of Paderborn; the chief trade of the inha- 
bitants being in timber and planks, for the build- 
ing ſhips and barges on the Rhine. 3. Lemgow, 
a free city, ſituate on the river Pega, fifteen miles 
north of Paderborn, in a plentiful country, abound- 
ing with corn, the natives an ingenious. induſtrious 
people, and generally Lutherans. 4. Horn, not 
tar from Diethmold, ſuppoſed to be the place 
where the Roman General QuinTiL1us VARus 
was defeated by the Germans, and the legions un- 
der his command cut in pieces; anciently ſubject 
to its own Counts, till annexed to the territories 


of Lippe, about the year 1567. 5. Ufflen, or S 


UMen, ſituate between Lemgow and Herfurt, con- 
ſiderable for its ſalt- ſprings and a manufacture of 
cloth. 2 ie 


The county of Pyrmont was alſo annexed to 


county and the  tertitories of Lippe, upon the death of the 


town. 


laſt Count of Pyrmont and Spiegelburg without 
male iſſue, who. was killed at the battle of St. 
Quintin, about the year 1557, the. chief. town 


 Whereof is of the ſame name, and ſituated ſixteen 


miles to the eaſtward of Lemgow. It is famous 
at preſent for its mineral waters, which occaſions 


3 


a great reſort of the German nobility hither, CH A P. 
theſe being preferred even to the waters of the IX. 
Spaw, and exported to the moſt diftant countries Welt- | 
in Europe. | P — 
The county of Ritberg alſo had a Count of 8 | 
its own till the year 1562, when the family, be- county and 
came extinct; and it is now under the dominion of town. 
the Counts of Lippe. The chief town is Ritberg, 
ſituate near the head of the river Ems, ten miles 
north-weſt of Lippe, of which I meer with no par- 
ticular deſcription. | 
The county of Schawenberg is bounded by the Schawen- 
dominions of Brunſwick on the north, eaſt and berg coun- 
ſouth; and by the county of Lippe and prin- - : 
2 of Minden on the weſt; now alſo ſubject, 
part of it to the Counts of Lippe, and the other 
to the Prince of Heſſe, being about thirty miles 
in length, and ſixteen in breadth, a country af- 
fording plenty of good corn and paſture, and well 
watered with rivers; particularly the Weſer, the 
Hammel, the Awe, the Caſpaw, and the Exter. 
Here is alſo a great lake which goes by the name 
of the Steinhudderſce, five miles in length and two 
in breadth, which yields them plenty of fiſh, eſ- 
pecially pearch. Their principal commodities are 
ſalt, timber, coals, allom, chalk, and veniſon; and 
the free - ſtone in their quarries is ſo good, that it is 
daily exported to Holland, Flanders, Lubeck, 
&c, They had alſo formerly ſome copper- mines, 
which yielded gold and ſilver, but they are either 
exhauſted or loſt at this day. The chief places 
in this county are, 1. The old fortreſs of Schawen- gehagen- 
berg, ſituate on the top of a high hill on the eaſt- berg ca- 
{ide of the river Weſer, ſixteen miles eaſt of Min- file. 
den, the ancient feat of their Counts. 2. Bucken- gucken. 
burg, twelve miles ſouth of Schawenberg, conſi- burg. 
derable at preſent only for being the reſidence of 
the ſecond branch of the houfe of Lippe. Other 
places of any conſequence in this county are, Stat- 
hagen, ſeventeen miles weſt of Hanover; Oldendorf, 
five miles ſouth-eaſt of Scawenberg; and Saxenha- 
gen, ſixteen miles north-weſt of Hanover. 13 
The county of Hoye is bounded by Bremen on Hoye 
the north, by Lunenburg on the caſt, by Minden county. 
on the ſouth, and by Diepholt on the weſt. It 


OTHo, the laſt Count, anno 1582; upon whoſe 
deceaſe the greateſt part of this county devolved 
on the houſcs of Brunſwick and Lunenburg, and 
is now the inheritance of his Britiſh Majeſty. 
The houſe of Heſſe enjoyed another: ſmall part of 
this county, wherein the towns of Ucht and Fren- Ucht and 
denburg are ſituated, but transferred their in- Frenden- 
tereſt in it to the Counts of Bentheim. The burg. 
chief towns are, 1. Hoye, | ſituate on the eaſt ſide Hove. 
of the Weſer, thirty miles north of Minden, a 
ſmall fortified town, with a ſtrong caſtle adjoining 
to it. 2. Nyenburg, ſituate on the eaſt fide of Nyenburg 
the Weſer, a fortified town, ten miles eaſt of 
Hoye. The reſt of the towns and places of any 
conſequence in this county, are Stoltzenow, Eren- gtolze- 
burg, Sierk, Steigerberg, Sidenburg, Depenaw, now, &c. 
Burenburg, Lavenbaw, and Bruckhauſen, all 
which are ſituated in that part of Hoye which be- 
longs to his Britiſh Majeſty. 45 X 
The ſmall county of 3 is bounded by Diepholt 
Delmenhorſt on the north, by the county of Hoye countyand 
on the eaſt, and by Munſter on the weſt, extend- . 
ing thirty miles in length, and about fifteen in 
breadth, ſubje& to his Britiſh Majeſty as Duke of 
Lunenburg. The chief town whereof is Diep- 
holt, - ſituate on the Dummer-Lake, rwenty-fhve 
miles weſt of Hoye: - | | 4 
e 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE 


CH AP. The evunty of Delmenhorſt lies on the ſouth- 
IX. veſt of Bremen, being about fixteen miles in 
Welt- length and eight in breadth, now ſubje& to Den- 
phalia. | mark, as was intimated in the deſcription of that 


kingdom, but formerly governed by its own Counts; 
8 che che town whereof is Delmenhorſt, a ſmall 
county place ſituate on the river Delm, 


ten miles welt of 

and town. the city of Bremen. | woes 28 

Olden- The county of Oldenburg is bounded by the 

burg German Ocean on the north, the duchy of Bre- 

county and men on the eaſt, and by the county of Embden 

town. on the weſt, being about fifty miles in length, 

and five and twenty in breadth, a barren country, 

conſiſting chiefly of vaſt marſhes, where are bred 

a {mall fort of cattle, leſs than thoſe of Wales or 

North Britain. The inhabitants are a mi- 

ſerable people, and their dwellings of clay, and 

turf, ſuitable to their condition. The King of 

Denmark has been their Sovereign ever ſince the 

death of their laſt Duke AnTwony GunTER, 

anno 166. The chief town is Oldenburg, fi- 

tuate on the river Hund, about ſixteen miles 

weſt of Delmenhorſt, a fortified town of ſome 

Embden : The county of Embden, or Emmerland, ſome- 

county. times called Eaſt-Frieſland, is bounded by the 

German ocean on the north, by the county of 

Oldenburg on the eaſt, and by the province of 
Groningen on the weſt, extending about” fif 

miles in length and thirty in breadth, part of the 

Kingdom of the ancient Frizons, and made a pro- 

vince of Germany by CARL es the Great :- Ur- 

Rick the Governor was made the firſt Count of 

it by the Emperor Fx RDRRICk IV, in the year 

1453, whoſe; poſterity ſtill continue in poſſeſſion 

of great part of it. The 9 ſaid to be of 

the Belgick race as well as the Hollanders, but they 

are at preſent a flothful generation, and want very 

much of the in olf a true Dutchman. The 

ſoil is generally marſhy, much of the ſame nature 

as the adjoining county of Oldenburg, and the 

natives as remarkable for their ruſticity. The 

Embden Chief towns are, 1. Embden, or Amaſia, the ca- 

City. 

"" the Dollaert Bay, in the latitude of fifty-three 

degrees twenty minutes, ſixty miles to the weſt- 

ward. of Bremen, and twenty-five to the eaſt- 

ward of Groningen, a large populous city, and a 

2 of trade, having a very good harbour. From 

hence they have a fine proſpect of the ocean and 

the adjacent country. Fhe houſes 'are high and 

 well-built, and the town-hall a magnificent ſtruc- 

ture. They are at preſent a free ſtate, under the 

protection of the Dutch; but were ſubyect to their 

Cunt till the year 1595, when, taking an ad- 

vantage of his abſence, they publiſhed an act of 

Common-council, That: he ſhould no longer have 

his reſidence in the city, and decreed themſelves 

to be a free ſtate, independent of this Prince. 

This revolt was occaſioned by the Count's profeſ- 

* ſing Lutheraniſm, the inhabitants being generally 

| — Calviniſts. Here the Engliſh had a mart 

for cloth, till upon ſome diſguſt taken it was re- 

moved to Hamburg, ſince which Embden has been 

upon the decline. 2. Norden, a well-built town, 

0 — ſituated on the ſea, ten miles north of 

Embden formerly a good harbour, but not ea- 

pable of receiving. ſhips of burthen at preſent. 

3. Aurich, ten miles north-eaſt of Embden, 

which gives name to the territory called Auri- 

gow , conſiderable for ſeven great fairs of cat- 

tle which are annually kept here, and a caſtle, 


the uſual reſidence of à branch of the houſe of 
VOL. II. 9 


Norden. 


Aurich · 


pital, ſituate near the mouth of the river Ems, on 


3 | 


5 
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Embden, where ix alſo held the ſupreme court of C fa. * 
Weſt⸗ 


judicature for the county, conſiſting of à Preſſ- 
dent, who is a nobleman; a Stadtholder, or CHan- 3 
cellor, who is 4 Doctor oflaw, and nine Aſſcflors, Phalia- 
three of whom are noblemen, and the other ſix * 
civiſians. In a vacancy of their ſeſſions the Pre- * 
ſident follows the Count's court, and determines 

all controverſies within the verge of the palace. 

4. Jever, or Jevern, a handſom trading town, fever. 
thirty miles north-eaſt of Embden, the capital of | 


a barony, forty miles in eircumference, containing 


ſeveral fine ſeats of the nobility and gentry. The 

Barons anciently pretended to an independency. 

but were brought under the dominion of the Counts 

of Oldenburg, and conſequently are now ſubject 

to Denmark. g. Eſens, the capital of the diſſridt Eſens. 
called Harlingerland, ſituate on a river of the 
ſame name, twenty-four miles north- eaſt of Emb- 

den, formerly an independent principality, but 
annexed to the territories of the Counts of Embden 

by marriage, about the year 1581. 6. Witti- witti⸗ 
mund, the capital of a barony, five miles to the mund. 


_caſtward of Eſens. 7. Leer, or Lera, a fine mat- I cer, 


ket· town, ſituate on the Ems: and, 8. Frede- prede- 

_ about thirty miles north-eaſt of Embden. burg. 
The counties of Bentheim and Steinfort were Bentheim 
anciently ſubject to different Lords, but are both county. * 
at preſent under the dominion of the Count "of 
Bentheim. The county of Bentheim is bounded 

by the United Provinces on the north and weft, 


and by Steinfort on the ſouth; being about forty 


miles in length, and ten in breadth; both coun- 


ties, like the reſt of Weſtphalia, are covered with 


foreſts,” but have very few hills, except near tlie 
towns of Bentheĩm and Neinhus. The only town 
of any conſequence is Bentheim, the ancient ſeat Bentheim 
of their Counts,” which ſtands in the middle of a town. 
foreſt, thirty miles north-weſt of Munſter. 
The county of Steinfort lies to the ſouthward Steinfort 
of Bentheim, about twelve miles long and ſix county. 
broad; the chief town whereof is Borchſtenfort, Borchſten- 
ſituate on the river Aa, fifteen miles north-weſt fort. 
of Munſter. 8 7 f 8] | OTE 

The county of Lingen, ſubject to the Biſhop of Linge or 
Munſter, has Oſnabrug on the eaſt, and Bentheim Lingen 
on the weſt, extending about fifteen miles in 237 
length, and ten in breadth; the chief town 


coun 
and town. 


wWhereof is Lingen, ſubject to the late Princes of 


Orange, and claimed by the King of Pruſſia, as 
heir to that family; tho' the Biſhopof Munſter is 
Sovereign of the country about it. The town of 
Lingen is ſituate on the rivet Ems forty miles north 


of Munſter,” the inhabitants generally Calviniſts. 


The county of Tecklenburg lies on the weſt of Tecklen- 
Oſnabrug, extending about ſixteen miles in length, burg 5 
and eight in breadth, and is ſubject to the Counts — 
of Bentheim. The capital of the ſame name is a 


large open town, ten miles to the weſtward of 


Oſnabtrug, ſaĩd to be the ancient Teſelia, the city 
of the Angriveri, but not very conſiderable at 


Dortmond, faid to be an Imperial city, under Dortmond 
the protection of the King of Pruſſia, is fometimes . 
ſtyled the capital of the county of March, but be- "A 
ing omitted there, I take the opportunity of men 
tioning it in this place. 
lous city on the river Empſter, thirty-five miles 


It is à ſmall, but popu- 


to the ſouthward of Munſter, and about as much 


to the northward of Cologne; and however it 
may pretend to be a free Imperial city, the King 
of Pruſſia claims the ſovereignty of it, and is in 


effect maſter of the place. 
it E 


With 
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f man territories, Which lie between the biſhoprick 
Pha 1a. - of Paderborn on the. weſt, and the river Weſer on 


wr the eaſt, extending about ſixteen- miles in length, 


abbey and.and eight in breadth. , The town of Corbey, in 
territory. which the abbey is ſituated, ftands on the river 
Weler, twenty five miles to the eaſtward of Pa- 
dierborn, and, with the whole territory, is ſubject 
to the Abbot, who is a Prince of the Empire. 

Hoxter The town of Hoxter, or Huxer, ſituate on the 
city. banks of the Weſer, five miles to the ſouthward 
of Corbey, is ſubject alſo to this abbey, a hand- 

ſom city, and a place of ſome tradeQ. 


Cirele of Fon HE Circle of Burgundy, which made the 


Burgundy. +. tenth Circle of the Empire, confiſting of 


the ſeventeen provinces of the Netherlands and 
the Franche Comte, being now ſubject to other 
Princes, and independent of the Empire, I ſhall 
dlleeſcribe hereafter in it's preſent ſtate: in the mean 
time I ſhall add ſome things in relation to Ger- 
many, which have been but lightly touched 
And may need ſome particular deſcription. And 
The ma. firſt the matriculation- book ſo often mentioned, 
tricula of Which is a regiſter. kept by the Chancellor of the 


the Em- Empire, the Elector of Mentz ; containing the 
pire. 


names of all the Princes and States who are mem- 
bers of the Empire, with the time of their in- 
veſtiture, the forces and treaſure every one is ob- 
liged to contribute for the defence or ſupport of 
it. Here alſo are entered the admiſſion of all 
perſons to honours or offices in the Empite, 
which is called a matriculation, and gives them 
the poſſeſſion of their eſtates and dignities. 


By this matricula every Cirele was at firſt: ob- 
liged to contribute the following forces, or a ſum 
of money in lieu of them, vi. 
Boe Foster Florit 
The Circle of Auſtria 174 907 35714 
Circle of Bavaria 231 1060 6934 
Circle of Franconia. 249 1219 8100 
Circle of Upper Saxony 278 1167 57972 
Circle of Lower Saxony 321 1053% 8992 
Circle of Suabia 341 21004 12623 
Qircle of the Upper Rhine 433 1980 
Circle of the Lower Rhine 190% 8834 5828 
Circle of Weſtphalia 309 2019 38964 
Circle of Burgund 7. 180 831 5484 


Total 250) 131924 62897 


r i ey De, 
which is double the French florin or lire, ; 


here is another tax the States of the Empire 
are obliged to pay towards the charges of the Im- 
perial chamber or ſovereign courts of Spire and 
Vienna, amounting to 48925 florins. 


. The Empire was at firſt divided into fox 


| divifion.of Circles only, by the Emperor MAaximiLian I. 
the Em · anno 1500, namely, into the Circles of Franconia, 


Circles. and Lower Saxony; and twelve 


be added the Circles of Auſtria, Upper Saxony, 


the Lower Rhine, and Burgundy. This laſt di- 


viſion of * confirmed by CnARIES 
V. at the Diet of Nuremburg, anno 13223 and 
. by the matricula above-mentioned, he appointed 


[Phot cach Opolee eee 
of each Circle, ſhould contribute towards. the de- 
fence and ſupport of the Empire : and thoſe who 


4 +4 : N 
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The Eleftor of Triers 


THE PRESENTS TATHIOE 


C HAP. Wich the ub bacy of Corbey I ſhall conclude 
le 3 this tediqus, but neceſſary deſcription of the Ger- 


did not ſend in their quota of troops, inſtead there- CHAP, 
of, for each horſemam were to pay twelve floring, „ 4 
and for a foor-ſoldier fout Boring: afterwards it was Weft. 
enacbed. that ſixty florins ſhould; be advanced in Pha. 
lieu of every trooper wanting, ahd twelve for 
every foot: man: and theſe payments obtained the 
name of Roman months, on account that the The Ro- 
forces or money above mentioned; was at firſt ap» man 
plied towards the raiſing a body of horſe and foot, month. 
to guard the Emperor in his progreſſes to Rome, 
and probably was raiſed monthly. This tax the 


— 


States of the Empire at this day augment or alter | 


as they ſee oocalion: | There are, as hath been in- 
timated, in every Circle one or two directots, 
who ſummon the States of their Circle, and havt 
the command of the above-mentioned militia, re- 
gulating their march, quarters, &c. and putting 
the decrees of the Empire in execution, where 
any Prince or Member refuſes to comply with 
their reſolutions. The States of each Circle, be · 
ſides a General, (who is uſually their Director) 
elect five Lieutenants to aſſiſt him, of ſupply his 


upon, place in his abſence. They chooſe alſo à Tres 


ſurer, a Receiver, and a Secretary, for the ſervice 
of each Circle. When all the Circles meet it * „ 


— "Amid; 3. Fr an- 
T of Upper Sax- 
beck ; chat of Fran- 
conia at Nurewiburg 3 and that of Suabia at Ulm. 
They treat of the regulation of cheir coin, tlie 
publick peace, their treaſure, magazines, fortifi- 
cations, and commerce, rectifying the matricula, 
putting the deorees: of the Empire in execution, 
and appointing Judges of the Imperial chamber 
of Wetalar or Spire, and of the Aulick council 
at Vienna, and have a power of enacting laws 
which are not inconſiſtent with the conſtitutions 
of che Empire, 16 0 rie v.;.- 
As to the fotres, which the ſeveral Princes of The forces 
he Empire are able to maintain aid pay, the au. each 
thor of the Atlas Hiftorique ſeems to have made Prince 
4 yery mode mme calculaticn. Beginning wich the and, State 
ectlebaſtical Princes; he ſuppoſes; that 9 


"F pire is 


n boog WY 6 Qnivad gms: 1.) : 8 
The Elector of Mentz may maintain 6000 raiſe. 
The Elector of Cologne h 1-208 2d 
The Biſhop of Munſter 3000 
The Archbiſhop of Saltzburg +! 300. 
The Biſhop of Wurtzburg 

The Biſhop of Bamburg' . , ' © + 5006 
The Biſhop of Oſnabrug. 2 
The Abbot of Fulda | + 6000 
The other biſhopricks of the Empire 6000 


The abbeys and provoſtſhips of the Empire · 8000 
pire into Bavaria, Suabia, the Upper Rhine, Weſtphalia, 175 
years afterwards 


Total of the eccleſiaſtical Princes 74500 


The Emperor for Hungary  -- | | , [$0000 
Por Bohemia, Sileſia, and Moravia 30000 
Por Auſtria, and his other dominions 30000 
The King of Pruſſ aa 


40000 
The Elector of Sacwon ß, 2000 
The Elector Palatine 133000 
The Duke of Wirtembug 185000 
.T be Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel ** 
| | +64 as pu e 


2 rns GERMAN. BMPIKE. AA An 
he Brince of % 11530" Res eee eee 
3 $0000 fineethis computation,” on che frontiers of Turky, 
12000 


1 
* 1 4 
1 
- 


ſhare ; and then the forces of the Empire will 


30000 thirds whereof are uſually kept in pay, 3 

Fs 10000 oy are in a profound peace. A body of troops 

Princes of Naſſau 5 10000 cient to give laws to the reſt of 2 * world, 

— as: Imperial een | 90⁰⁰⁰ if they were united under one head; but a coun- 

— try divided among fo many petty Princes, of dif- 

1 Princes 379000 ferent religions and intereſts, can never be formi - 

Fo Princes 74500 dable to the neighbouring Powers, or endanger” 

f —— the liberties of Europe; they may ſometimes be 

$7 155 | * Total 453500 nanimous in oppoſing: foreign invaſions, but wilt 
ever unite i ſt offenſive wan 
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in the Netherlands, Italy, and Sicily, we may Welt. 2 
very well tbeow in gooοο men more to his Phalia. 


e 5000 Wilk amount to 500% men and upwards, two 
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CHAP, | ROM n {bali ets we vet Ops works 2 might have CH AP. 

1. we meet with the ſeventeen roviticel of the reſt of the provinces under their . 3-1 4 _ 
or | the Netherlands, or Low Countries; fo Theſe provinces were anciently divided between — 
Nether. daenominated from their low ſituation, Gaul and Germany, as they wete ſituated fouth- 
lands in 


at the mouths of ſeveral great rivers ; the mari- - weſt or north-eaſt of the Rhine; choſe: of them 


general, — whereof were almoſt one continued which were fituated fouth-weft of the Rhine, 
8, till drained of _ 
of the numerous o retired hither for obedience of the Roman Empire by Jotrvs Cæ- 
ſhelter, from the E and e of sax: afterwards the Batavi, 1555 ollanders, and 
their reſpective Princes. | Taalanders ſubmitted! alſo to the Romans, but 
Their 6- | Theſe provinces are bounded by the German were looked upon rather as allies than ſubjedts. 
_ Octan on the north, by the circle of Weſtphalia, When the Franks of Germany eftabliſhed a-new 
[+ 


WE rails rp Tn 801 and the duch- kingdom in Gaul, theſe rovinces were at firſt 
ies of Juliers and Cleve on the eaſt, by France united to it; but when rinany was aſterwards 


and Lorrain towards the ſonth, and by the Bri- ſeparated from France, moſt of them fell to Ger- 
tiſh ſeas, and other proviices of France, on the many. The northern nations (ſays a celebrated 


weſt : and are fituared between the fiftieth and writer) having broken in upon che Roman Em- ſing 


fifty-third degrees, thirty minutes north latitude; pire, and extended rhemfelyes beyond the Rhi 


. from the confines of Picardy to the mouth of and haraſſed that tract of land now called the Law 
the river Ems, in Eaft-Friefland ; and two Countries, as they paſſed by them to greater con- 
hundred miles in breadth, viz. from Gravelin to queſts, rhat the Mbabirabg⸗ grew thin: and. he- 


by the induſtry were with the reft of Gaul bk under the 
The Ba- 


ne; 
extending three” hundred miles in length, viz. by their marches and counter-marches, fo wa 


tavi. 


Triers, but in many places they are not of half ing fecure of nothing, fell to ſeek the ſupport of 


The anci. that breadth. The ancient name of this country 
ent name. Was Belgia, ſo called from the Bellovaci ; whom by labour and induſtry : whereby the grounds 


their lives, rather by hunting or violence, chan 


its oo were the moſt conſiderable people came to be uncultivated, and in courſe of years 
2 _ enher 


| 


136 THE PRESENT STATB'OF THENE THERLANDS. 


Lene — 


'The Fo- 
reſter of 
Flanders 
had moſt 
of theſe 
provinces 
under his 
Juriſdic- 
tion, 


y as ma- 


ny Princes 
anciently. 


*" provinces which belönged to Gaul, was for many 
years before the reign of CHAR LEMAIN one 


great foreſt. And Holland, an iſland, made by 


the branches of the Rhine, (then called Batavia) 
was only a great marſh or fenn, and eſteemed ra- 


then a part of Germany than Gaul, in regard of 
it's being planted by the Catti, an ancient people 
of Germany: this iſland, ſays the ſame writer, 
probably changed it's inhabitants, and cuſtoms, 
upon the irruptions of the northern nations; but 
chiefly of the Normans and Danes, from whoſe 


countries and language the names of Holland and 


Zealand ſeem to be derived. 

The Franks, having made an entire conqueſt of 
Gaul, diſtributed moſt part of the lands among 
their Generals and Officers ; to one of whom great 


part of the Low Countries were given, under the 


title of Foreſter of Flanders, which officer con- 
tinued for ſeveral deſcents, 
the robbers and banditti who infeſted the coun- 
try, and in ſome meaſure civilized the inha- 


bitants, CHARLEMAIN, or rather CHARLES 


the Bald, made Flanders a county, and changed the 
title of Foreſter into that of Count, or Earl, 
without interrupting the ſucceſſion; But what the. 
extent of this country was, or how far the juriſ- 
dition of the Foreſter reached, my author ſays 
is very uncertain : it is generally agreed, however, 
that it bordered upon or included part of that fa- 


mous foreſt of Ardenne, which in the time of 


CHARLEMAIN extended beyond the city of Aix- 
la-Chapelle in Germany. 


The ancient Foreſters (in imitatiqn of their nor“ 
thern-anceſtor9)-ſabdivided the country,” and par- - 


celled it out among their creatures and depen- 


CH AP. either turned to foreſts or marſhes. | Flanders, un- Lie the Good, about the year 1430, enjoyed the CH A P. 
der which name was comprehended moſt of the 


titles of Duke and Earl of Burgundy, Duke f I. 
Brabant, Limburg, and Luxemburg; Marquiſs of 8 
the Holy Roman Empire; Earbof Flanders, Hal- united a- 


nault, Holland, Zealand, Artois, and Namur. 


CHARLES the Warlike, his ſon, ſucceeded him 
anno 1467, on whom devolved the duchy of Guel- 


derland and Zutphen : who-being killed 1n a battle 
againſt the Switzers anno 1475, left iſſue only 
one daughter, Mary, who married Ma x1 mit 
Lian of Auſtria, ſon to the Emperor Frepe- 
RICK III, to whom he ſucceeded anno 1482: 
Prairie, the fon of the Emperor Maximilian 
and Ma Ry, married Joan the daughter and 
Heir of FERDINAND andIs ABEL King and 
Qucen of Spain, the firſt Monarchs of that whole 
kingdom: CHARLES their ſon, afterwards elected 
Emperor, by the name of CHARLES V, ſuc- 
ceeded to the duchy of Burgundy, of which the 


Low Countries were part, in the right of his fa- 
who having ſuppreſſed 


ther, anno 106, to which he added Overyſſeſ 
and Utrecht; and ſucceeded to the kingdom of 
Spain, in the right of his mother anno 13163 and 


to the Empire (as has been mentioned already) an- 


no 1519: eonſtituting the countries above -· men- 
tioned one of the circles of the Empire, by the 
nathe of the Circle of Burg ; | 


— 1 
eſe provinces being extremely Well mu” - 


1 


— 


for trade, and the natives living under a mi 
and gentle government, extended their commerce 


far and near, Bruges, Ghent, and Antwerp were 


the great marts of Europe; when CHARLES the 
Warlike or Hardy, as he was called, being engaged 
in the war againſt France, and the Switzers de- 


manding larger taxes and contributions of his ſub- 


jects than they had been uſed to pay, gave ſome 
interruption to their proſperity, and occaſioned 


dants; reſerving certain ſervices from the Gran- diſcontents amongſt them. In the reign of the 


u cer- E 


tain number of troops when required, or to defend 
their caſtles and fortreſſes againſt the invaſions of 
enemies, or by ſome ſuch military tenure. Ano- 
ther conſtitution which the northern people eſta- 
bliſhed, it is obſerved, where: ever they came, was 
the erecting three eſtates or orders; . conliſting of 


the nobility, clergy, and people, under the li- 


mited ſovereignty of one perſon, ſtyled King, 
Prince, Duke, or: Count : which kind of govern- 
ment had prevailed for time immemorial in the 
Low Countries, before the Spaniards endeavoured 
to ſubvert it. Several other.privileges were granted 
to the cities and, inierior Faris of this country 
by their Princes, ſuch as the choice of their ma- 
giſtrates, civil judicature, and excluſion of all fo- 
reigners from places of truſt and profit, and an 
exemption from all taxes and impoſitions but what 
were conſented to by the States, Their Princes alſo 


agreed, never to introduce foreign troops among 
them. 


wo i+t 


* 


2 


M AX MIEIAN Were - 
gain invaded by the bringing German troops into 
the Low Countries on pretence of defending them 
againſt France: and in the time of CHARLES V, 
greater forces, conſiſting of Spaniards and Italians, 
as well as Germans, were introduced into Flanders 


on the like occaſion, Which was a thing ſcarce 


ever practiſed in preceding times; but the Empe- 
ror CHARLES V, being a fortunate Prince, and 


gain in the 
houſe of 
Burgundy. 


Poſſeſſed 
afterwards 
by the 
houſe of 
Auſtria. 


Made part 
of the cir- 
cle of Bur- 
gundy. 
The trade 
of Europe 
centered 
here. 


beloved by the people for his generous actions; and 


having the advantage of being born amongſt them. 


and verſed in their cuſtoms and language, and 


conferring on them many poſts of honour and pro- 
fit throughout his large dominions; there was 
ſcarce any murmuring either at the numbers of 
foreign 2 5 kept up in the Low. Countries, or 
at the taxes levied to maintain them, in his reign. 
And upon the reſignation of his dominions he left 


the Low Countries to his ſon Paitie II, in as 


2 7 75 and ſettled a condition as could be wiſhed ; 
ut PaiL1e determining to retire into Spain, and 
leave the Low Countries under the government of 


a Viceroy, which had till CHARLES the Fifth's 


time been the conſtant reſidence of their Princes, 
being alſo a Spaniard born, and partaking of the 
ſeverity and gravity of his nation, which the 
Flemings denominated 


Thecauſes 
of the re- 
volutions 
in the Ne- 
therland-- 


_, 
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CHAP. fidefable a people, or to be limited by their ancient 


forts of govemment, created in them ſach a 


— diſguſt to his perſom and adminiſtration as rendered 


that people ripe for a revolt. Nor did WII IIA 
Prince of Orange, à crafty and ambitious man, 
(according toPu rrenDoOR fy) a little contribute 
ro foment their diſcontents. For when King Pa1- 
LIP had reſolved to go into Spain, and to com- 
mit the admigiſtration of the Netherlands to a 
governor z the Pringe' of Orange propoſe the 
making CHRIST IHA Ducheſs of Lotrain Regent, 


hoping to matry her daughter, and to have the 


direction of all affairs of ſtate; but miſcarrying in 
both his deſigns by King/Pp time's conſtituting his 
natural ſiſter the Ducheſs of Parma Regent of 
the Netherlands, and refuſing his eonſent to the 
match with the Duke of Lorrain's daughter, the 
Prince of Orange became a n Je, ny 
waited for an opportunity of being revenged. The 
Counts of Ego nd and — and many others 
of the nobllity, were extremely diflatisfied alſo on 
account of the Spaniards being preferred to the 
moſt beneficial employments, and influencing all 
their councils. Nor were the clergy leſs offended 
with the King for taking away the revenues of the 
abbeys, and endowing ſeveral new biſhopricks 
which he had erected, with their revenues. For 
before this time it ſeems there were hut three bi- 
ſnopricks in all the Low Countries, to which 
King Pa 1 I added fourteen more, making the 
number of Sees equal to the-number of provinces. 
But what contributed more than any thing to in- 
flame this people, was the great change of religion 
which happened about this time: many of the 
Flemings had forſaken the Popiſh communion, 
ſome proſeſſing the Lutheran doctrine, ſome that 
of Calvin, and othets the errors of the Anabap- 
tiſts, &c. which CHARLESA V. had endeavoured to 
check by ſevere proclamations, that ſerved only 
to exaſperate the minds of the people; and his 
fon Parte determined by ſtill more violent me- 
thods to root out theſe hereſies, as they were cal- 
led. In order to which he revived his father's pro- 
clamations, and was about ſetting up 

juſtice, reſembling that of the Spapith 
the very. mention whereof created' the utmoſt hor- 
rour in the minds of the Flemings; for in this 
court they underſtood the lives, eftates and repu- 
tation of every ſubject were to be put into the 
hands of unmercifal Prieſts, who gloried in the 
inhumanity and rigour of their proceedings, and 
might puniſi any mam on ſuſpicion without produ- 
cing his aceuſer, or acquainting him with the 
charge agamſt him. While they were under theſe 
diſmal apprehenſions a religious war breaking out 
in France, compelled great numbers of Calviniſts 
to fly that kingdom and retire to the Netherlands, 
as great numbers of Lutherans had already done 


from Germany, and Engliſh from Britain on ac- 


count of the perſecution there in Queen Maxy's 
_ reign. . Theſe accidents filling the Netherlands 
with ſwarmsof Proteſtants; the adtniration of their 
zeal, com for their x $1. = hu- 
mour of the age, gained them many proſely tes 
daily among — ich, as well as 3 
ſort of people, but principally in the cities, where 
trade and riches were much increaſed by theſe 
new inhabitants, who brought their fortunes with 
them. This gave frequent opportunity to the 
Judges of 2 to exert their authority, 
and anflict the ſevereſt puniſhments on the unha 
Proteſtants; with which proceedings the 
8 £7 the more - terrified, becauſe: in this 
Vor. II. | 


a court of 
inquiſition; 


court none of their privileges, the indulgences of 
the King, or interceſſions of the Grandees could 


avail them, and they were conſcious they had gi- 


ven a great deal of berry to their tongues, and 
thereby rendered themſelves obnoxious to their e- 
nemies. The Spaniards; it is ſaid,” were not ill ſa- 
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— 


tisfied to find the Flemings oppoſe" theſe violent 


roceedings, whereby they were furniſhed with a 


ndle to reduce them under their abſolute domr- 


nion, and by ſuppreſſing their liberties and privi- 
leges propoſed to make them ſubſervient to their 
deſigns againſt England and France, which King 
P ft ir had determined to invade. Whereupon 


vered his intentions, it is ſaid, fomented the giviſis 
ons of the Low Countries, in order to find the 
daniard employment, and divert him from his 
—— 81 | 
this time arrived to that height of power as to be- 
come terrible to all her neighbours; and univer- 
ſal monarchy, as generally dreaded from this quar- 
ter, as it was afterwads in the reign of LEW- 
1s XIV from the fide of France. $1 
Thus, ſays Monſ. Pu rr EN DORF, were the 
ſeeds of civil diſcord ſown among the' Flemings, 


Queen ELIZABETH of England, who had diſco» 


nt upon England: for Spain was at 


when Parti II went into Spain, having left the 1559. 


government in the hands ot the Regent and coun- 
cil of State, whereof the Prince of Orange, the Earl 
of Egmont, and others were members; but Cardi- 
nal GRANVILLE; a Burgundian, a ſubtile Stateſ- 
man, was moſt relied on by the King: and the 
Regent had poſitive orders to govern ſolely by his 
advice, which the'reſt' of the Lords of the coun- 
cil obſerving, oppoſed the Cardinal in whatever 
he moved, eſpecially when he preſſed the putting 
in execution the King's orders concerning the cſta- 
bliſhing the new biſhopricks, and extirpating the 
Proteſtant rehigion 3 the Flemiſh Lords ever advi- 
ſing a toleration, and that the people might be 
treated in a milder manner : and fo univerſal was 
the hatred of the people againſt the Cardinal, that 
the Earls of Egmont and Hoorn wrote to the 
King, that unleſs he was removed it was impoſ- 
ſible to preſerve the peace of that country. N 
Whereupon his Majeſty ſo far complied with 
them as to remove the Cardinal,” but at the ſame 
time directed the Regent to be guided by the pre- 
ſident of the council ViciLivs and the Earl of 
Barlemont, who in every reſpect purſued the Car- 
dinal's rules: inſomuch, that it was commonly 
ſaid, tho” the body of the Cardinal was removed, 
his ſpirit ſtill ined in the council; and pro- 
clamations and acts of ſtate ſtill continued to be 
publiſhed againſt the new religion, which the peo- 
ple oppoſed; and would not ſuffer them to be put 
in execution; the Earl of Egmont thereupon was 
ſent into Spain by the Regent and the Senate, to 
repreſent the ſtatè of affairs to his Majeſty : but 
the King would remit nothing of the ſeverities he 
had directed to be uſed in relation to religion; 
and it was given out in the Low Countries, that 
he had agreed with CHARLES IX of France to 
extirpate all hereticks (Proteſtants) out of their do- 
minions, which put the Flemings in the utmoſt 
conſternation, and occaſioned their coming to a re- 
ſolution to oppoſe the Spaniſn court with all their 
might. TS n 8 an 
* — of the nobility entered into an aſſocia- 
tion, which they ſtyled a compromiſe, whereby 
they engaged to ſuppreſs the inquiſition, and ſtand 
by each other in the defence of their religion: pro- 
teſting however at the ſame time, that had 
no other en d in view 


- 


iy p 
* 


dut the glory of Gov, the 
grandeur 


11 F 8 


1564. 


1566. 
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CH AP. grandeur of the King, and the peace; of their na- Hoorn to be. beheaded, marched againſt him in C HA P. 
dive country. This aſſociation, was ſubſcribed by — and having routed his troops, fell upon tbe 


four hundred perſons of quality, among whom. 


0 9 


the chief were the Lords HENRY RED ERODR, 


ILwIs Earl of Naſſau, brother to the Prince of 


Orange, the Earls of Cuylenburg and Berg, &c. 


ho met at Bruſſels, and delivered a petition to 


the Regent, deſiring that the proclamations con- 
cerning religion might be recalled. She anſwered 
them in courteous and general terms; but pro- 
miſed no more than that ſhe. would know the 
King's pleaſure in the matter; and it was com- 
monly reported that the Earl of Barlemont, who 
ſtood near the Regent, acquainted her that they 
were a parcel of beggars, and that ſhe had no- 


thing to fear from them; which rendered the 
name of Geuſen, or beggars, very famous after- 
wards, the malecontents taking 


gar's pouch. | 10 bay i414; ; 
hs. the pred: time ſeveral pamphlets were pub- 
liſhed on the ſubject, which ſtill more exaſperated 
the people, who finding the King inexorable in 
the point of religion, aſſembled in a tumultuous 
manner, plundered the churches, and broke down 


the images they found there; and tho the Prince. 


of Orange and the Earl of Egmont did their ut- 
moſt to appeaſe the tumult, King PIII could 
never be perſuaded but that they were at the bot- 
tom of it, who finding themſelves ſuſpected, held 
ſeveral conſultations for their own fafety, but 
came to no refolution. The Regent in the mean 
while having raiſed ſome troops either by threats 
or fair words, prevailed with moſt of the male- 
contents to ſubmit and reconcile themſelves to the 


King, others fled into foreign nations, and ſome 


few were exemplarily puniſhed, whereby the coun- land 
try was reſtored to it's former tranquillity, and 


the Prince of Orange retired into Germany. 
The Regent hereupon adviſed his Catholick 
Majeſty to come into the Netherlands in perſon 
without many forces, and endeavour to reconcile 


his Flemiſh ſubjects to him: but his Majeſty be- 


ing influenced by the Duke of Alva, determined 
to take this opportunity of reducing the Nether- 
lands entirely under his power, and accordingly 


ſent D*'Alva with a body of Veteran troops from 


Italy into the Netherlands, where he was no 
ſooner arrived but he took the Earls of Egmont 


and Hoorn into cuſtody, whom he charged with 


I The Prince of Oran 
ſembled a conſiderable force in Germany, with 


being the authors of the late inſurrection, de- 


claring all that had been concerned in the late aſ- 
ſociation, and the demoliſhing of images, to be 
guilty of high treaſ oon. 
He proceeded alſo to erect a court of judicature, 


- conſiſting of twelve judges, for the trial of theſe 


matters, from the ſevetity of whoſe proceedings 
this court obtained the name of be Bloody Coun- 
cl. Before this tribunal the Prince of Orange, 
and ſome other Lords who had fled, were ſum - 
moned, and on their not appearing: were declared 
traitors, and their eſtates confiſcated z nor were 


the common people treated with leſs ſeverity, 


which fo terrified the inhabitants, that they quit» 
ted their dwellings in crouds, and fled to foreigu 
countries; while Duke D' Alva erected citadels in 
ſeveral great cities, the better to awe the people 
and prevent any future inſurrection. eech 


in the mean time aſ- 


part of which he detached his brother Lx wis to 
Fall into Frieſland, where he defeated Count Arem- 
berg the Governor of the province; but Duke 


D' Alva having cauſed the Earls of Egmont and 


3 


r their arms a b 
had with twenty-four ſhips under the command of 


rince of Orange, who had invaded Brabant, and 
entirely diſperfed his forces. Upon which ſuc- 
ceſs Als erected a magnificent ſtatue of him- 
ſelf at Antwerp, in memory of his victories, 
where he was repreſented trampling on the States 
of the Netherlands 3. and having formed a deſign 
of ſubduing this people with their own money, 
he levied a tax upon them of the hundredth 
ny of their whole eſtates, the twentieth, peny, 
of their immoveables, and the tenth of all move- 
ables, as often. as they were ſold, which provoked 
the Netherlanders to the laſt degree; and while he 
was buſy in raiſing thefe taxes by force on the 
inhabitants of Bruſfels, who refuſed to pay them, 
he received advice that the exiled Flemings, deno- 
minated the Sea Geuſen, being turned privateers, 


the Earl of March, ſurpriſed the city. of Briel in 
Holland, and that many other towns in Holland 
had revolted from the Spaniards ; and it is looked 
upon to be one of the greateſt errors in the Duke 
ot Alva's conduct, that he did not in four years 
of his regency make any proviſion! for the ſecu- 
rity. of the ſea-coaſts. ans 

But to return, the revolted towns having cho- 
ſen the Prince of Orange for their Genetal, and 
ſworn allegiance to him as the King's Stadthold- 
er, were joined by many privateers from Eng- 
land and France; inſomuch, that in the ſpace of 
four months they increaſed to a fleet of an hun- 
dred and len who had their rendezvous at 
Fluſhing in Zealand, and diſtreſſed. the Spaniards 
more than all the forces of the malecontents by 


About the ſame time the Earl of Berg took 
ſeveral places in Guelderland. Frieſland,, and 
Overyſſel ; and LEWIS of Naſſau, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of the French, ſurpriſed the eity of Mons, 
which the Duke D' Alva ſoon after retook, not- 
withſtanding the utmoſt efforts of the Prince of 
Orange to relieve it, ho found himſelf obliged 
to retire into Holland. D' Alva afterwards re- 
poſſeſſed himſelf of Mechlin, which city had de- 
clared for the Prince. He alſo retook Zutphen, 
and having made himſelf maſter of Naerden and 
Haerlem, treated the citizens with the utmoſt 
barbarity; and if D' Alva be not miſrepreſented, 
he uſed to boaſt that beſides the numbers he had 
deſtroyed by the ſword during his ſix years admi- 
niſtration, he had cauſed eighteen thouſand of the 
natives to be executed by the hangman; but the 
Spaniſh court finding that the Netherlands were 
never like to be reduced by theſe violent me- 
thods, thought fit to recal D' Alxa in the year 
1573, and to appoint Lewis ROG Ts ENES a 
man of a milder temper, to ſucceed bim. 

- REQUESENES at his entry on the government 
of the Netherlands, finding the city of Middel- 
burgh beſieged by the Prince of Orange, ſent a 
fleet to it's relief ; but had the misfortune of ſee- 
ing it deſtroyed, and the town ſoon after ſur- 
rendered to the Prince. On the other hand 
the Princes LEWIS and HEtnzy of Naſſau, 
brothers to the Prince of Orange, bringing a re- 
inforcement of troops to the confederates from 
Germany, were attacked and defeated by the 
Spaniards near Grave, and both of them killed in 


the field of battle. The Spaniards: afterwards ſat 


down before Leyden, and reduced the 


to 
great extremities z 


dykes, overflowed the country, and obliged the 
Spaniards 


1571. 


1573 


t the beſieged cutting theit 


of Namur. The Flemings 
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C H A P- Spaniards to riſe from before it. About the ſame 
I. time the Spaniſh troops mutinied for want of pay, 
d lived upon free quarters at Antwerp and 


other places, which ſtill more incenſed the Ne- 
therlanders againſt the government; and the fol- 
lowing year 1376, Rrxayzskxzs dying, the coun- 
cil of bare took the adminiſtration into their 
hands, when the outrages of the Spaniſh ſoldiers 
continuing, they were declared enemies, and the 
Flemings were permitted to take up arms a- 

inſt them, which however could not prevent 
Maeftricht and Antwerp's being plundered. by 


- Theſe diſtractions induced the council to enter 
into a treaty. of pacification with the Prince of 
Orange at Ghent, wherein it was agreed, that 
peace ſhould be reſtored, and the proclamation 
iſſued during the regency of the Duke of Alva 
revoked, 2 the Spaniſh. troops be withdrawn 
out of the country; which treaty was ratified 
by the King, and he ſoon, after conſtituted. his 
natural brother Don JohN Governor of the 
Netherlands; of whoſe adminiſtration the Prince 
of Orange was extremely jealous, and cautioned 
the Netherlanders againſt admitting him amongſt 
them; but upon his ſubſcribing the treaty of pa- 
_ cification 9 — at Ghent, and engaging to diſ- 
miſs the Spaniſh ſoldiers, he was received as their 
Viceroy by a great majority. 76 01. 
The Prince of Orange hereupon retired with 
his friends into Holland and Zealand, and Don 
Jonx ſoon diſcovered that their fears were not 
altogether groundleſs, by his ſurpriſing the caſtle 
endeavoured to re- 
take the city, and ſent for the Prince of Orange 
td command their forces, conſtituting him Grand 


3 Bailiff of Brabant, which. created the Prince ſome 


envy among his confederates, and particularly the 

Duke of Arſchot ſeemed to be highly offended at 
the conferring on him this mark of diſtinction ; 
whe n they invited MarrHIAS, Archduke 
of * to be their General, who was re- 
ceived as: well by the party of the Prince of 
Orange as the reſt of the confederates, as their 
Governor, upon condition that the Prince ſhould 
be his Lieutenant, and that the Archduke ſhould 
not tranſact any thing of moment without the 
conſent of the States. 


* 


In the mean time ALEXANDER; Duke of 
Parma, being ſent into the Low Countries to the 
aſſiſtance of Don Jo an, defeated the army of 
the confederates near Gemblours, and afterwards 
took the cities of Louvain, Limburgh, Philip- 
ville, and ſgveral other places, whereby the alles 
were reduted to great extremities; and finding 
themſelves aàn unequal match for the veteran 
troops lately arrived from Spain and Italy, they 
offered to put themſelves under the protection of 
HENRY Ul King of France; who refuſing. to 
be concerned with them, they next offered to ſub- 
mit to the Duke of Alengon his brother, who 
thereupon immediately repaired. to the Nether- 
lands, and took upon him the government of 
the confederated States, but found ſuch diviſions 
and miſunderſtandings among the chiefs of the 
party, who ſeemed to be unwilling to be under 


any command, that he could effect nothing of 


moment. There appeared alſo an irreconcileable 
enmity between the Proteſtants and Papiſts at 
this time, the one being for allowing liberty of 
conſcience to all perſuaſions, and the other eppa- 
ſing it : particularly the provinces of Artais and 
Hainault, and fome other cities, apprared ſo very 
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zealous for . eſtabliſhing the Roman Catholick c H Ar. 


religion, that they ſet up a new faction, which 


obtained the vame. of the Malecontents, abouW 


which time Don Joan of. Auſtria died, leaving 
the regency to the Duke of Parma, who. was 
confirmed therein by the King of Spain. 
The Duke began his regency very ſucceſsfully, 
with the taking of Maeſtricht, and by treaty pre- 
vailed with the provinces of, Artois, Nada and 
the Walloon Flanders to ſubmit to the King of 
Spain. Whereupon the Prince of Otange 04. 
ing from the difference of religion, and the fac- 


tions among the heads of the party, that it was 


not practicable to unite all the provinces of the 
Netherlands in one confederacy, applied himſelf 
chiefly to the provinces. of Holland, Frieſland, 
aland, Guelderland and Utrecht, over whom 
he had the greateſt influence; and having procured 
an Aſſembly of their deputies, or repreſentatives 
at Utrecht in the year 1579, formed an alliance 
or confederacy amongſt them, which afterwards 
obtained the name of The Union of Utrecht, and 
was the foundation of that ſtate which is at pre- 
ſent. known by the name of The United Provinces ; 
and in this union were afterwards included the 
provinces-of Overyſſel and Groningen. - | 
Ihe principal terms of which confederacy were, 
that theſe ſeven provinces ſhould unite themſelves, 
as if they were but one province, never to be di- 
vided by teſtament, donation, exchange, ſale, or 
agreement; reſerving however to every particular 
province, all their reſpective rights, liberties and 
cuſtoms; in determining whereof, or any other 
differences which ſhould ariſe in any of the. pro- 
vinces, the reſt ſhould not intermeddle further 
than by their interceſſion for an agreement, They 
alſo mutually bound themſelves to aſſiſt each other 
with their lives and fortunes againſt all attacks 
mos upon them on pretence of ſovereignty, re- 
igion, &c. And it was agreed, that all frontier 
towns belonging to the union ſhould be fortified 
. charges of the Province where ſituated, 
but Where new fortreſſes ſhould be erected, the 
generality. ſhould bear tlie charge. That all du- 
ties and cuſtoms ſhould be farmed out to the 
beſt bidder, and the royal revenues employed in 
their common defence. That all the inhabitants 
of the provinces from eighteen to ſixty ſhould be 
muſtered and diſciplined ; and neither peace or 
war be concluded, or taxes levied without the 
conſent of all the 
that ſhould ariſe thereon ſhould be ſubmitted tb 
the Stadtholder. As to religion, the reſpective 
provinces might regulate it as they ſaw fit, pro- 


The ori- 
ginal of 
the Unit- 
ed Pro- 
vinces. 


1579. 


The firſt 
terms of 
their uni- 
on. 


vinces; and all differences 


vided a free tojeration were allowed, and no per- 


ſon examined, or called in queſtion for his perſua- 
ſion in that point,” The States, it was agreed, 
ſhould be aſſembled as heretofore; and if any dif- 
ferences ſhould ariſe in the interpretation of theſe 
articles, they ſhould be determined by the States, 
and in caſe they could not agree, by the Stadt- 
holden to An ie eee: 6 

- Theſe Confederated Provinces were reduced to 
that diſtreſs at this time, that on a medal, which 
was ſtruck on occaſion of their yaion, they repre» 
ſented their new ſtate as a ſhip without ſails: or 
rudder, left to the mercy of the waves, with this 
inſcription, Izcer/am quo fate ferant. In the mean 
time a general peace was treating of at Cologne by 
the mediation of the Emperor, which the Prince of 
Orange endeavoured by all means paſſible to ob- 
ſtruct, being aſſured. that if it tool place, the 


2 


Diſtreſs 
of the U- 
nited Pro- 


vinces. 


Spaniards would ſooner or later revenge themſelyves 
upon 


— 4 - 
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to be \ commanded by an Engliſh General: that C H AP. 


upon him and his party. As his fortune therefore 


_T. wholly depended on eſtabhſhing the aboveſaid 
a . 7 bis Hirt endeavour was to render a recon- 


Duke of A 


The 
Prince of 
Orange 

a ſſaſſinat- 


1584. 


and Earl of Flanders in Ghent; but his 


"THAZAR GERHARD, a Burgundian, in 


ciliation with their Sovereign, the King of Spain; 
impracticable; whereupon he prevailed with the 


Provinces to renounce all allegiance to his Catho- 


lick Majeſty, who he put them in mind had vio- 
lated their privileges which he had ſworn to ob- 
ſerve, 'and put them upon making choice of the 

Kees for their Sovereign, with whom 
it is ſaid he had made a ſecret treaty to ſhare the 
Netherlands between them. And the judicious 
Pur N Dor aſſures us, that the States of Hol- 
land, Zealand and Utrecht were at this time for 
making the Prince of Orange their Sovereign, 
and would certainly have effected it afterwards, 
if his unexpected death had not prevented it. 

In the mean time the Spaniards continued very 
ſucceſsful in the Netherlands, taking the cities 
of Bois- le- Duc, Breda, Tournay, Valenciennes; 
Mechlin, &c. which induced ſeveral great men 
among the malecontents to go over to their party; 


but the Duke of Alengon having the —_— 


thus conferred upon him, was ſo fortunate as 
raiſe the ſiege of Cambray, which was beſieged 


by the Spaniards, and cauſed himſelf the next year 


to be proclaimed Duke of Brabant at Antwerp, 
power 
being limited within very narrow bounds by the 


States, he was adviſed by bis friends to endeavour 


to render himſelf abſolute: whereupon he took a 
reſolution of ſurpriſing Antwerp, and ſome other 
cities of the Confederates ; but notwithſtanding 
ſeveral thouſands of his French troops had privately 
gotten into An , they were driven out again 
by the Burghers with conſiderable loſs. The like 
attempts were made by the French the- ſame day 
on ſeveral other towns, but they had not the for- 
tune to ſucceed any where except at Dunkirk; 
Dendermonde and Dixmude : but by this ilE con- 
certed attempt, the French having loſt all their 
credit in the Netherlands, the Duke of Alengon, 
in the utmoſt confuſion at his difappointment, 
returned to France, where he died not long after, 
and the Duke of Parma retook the towns of Dun. 


kirk, Newport, Winoxbergen, Menin, 'Alo6ſt, 


and the reſt of the places in Flanders which had 
declared for the Confederates, and pres and 
zes ſubmitted to him without ſtriking a ſtroke. 
The ſame year (anno 1384) the United Pro- 
vinces received a fatal blow by the death of the 
Prince of Orange, who was aſſaſſinated by Bar.- 
Is pa- 
lace at Delft; whereupon the States of Holland 
made his younger ſon, Prince Mavsice, their 
Stadtholder, who being then but ſeventeen years 
of age, the Earl of Hohenloe was conſtituted 


his Lieutenant. But ſuch was their diſtreſs, that 


they offered the ' ſovereignty of their provinces 
again to the King of France, who being involved 
in a civil war, could not aſſiſt them; and the 


Duke of Parma taking 2 of their con- 
fuſion, reduced Antwerp, Den 
Bruſſels, Mechlin and Nimeguen to the obedience 


ermond, Ghent, 


of King P̃iL ir, which fo terrified the Confe- 


An alli- 
ance be- 
tween 

England 
and the 


United 
Provinces. 


to acce 


derated States, that they implored the protection 
of Queen ELIZABETH in the moſt abject terms. 
The Queen, notwithſtanding ſhe did not think fit 
the ſovereignty of the Netherlands, which 
was offered her, entered into a treaty with the Con- 
federate States, whereby ſhe - ſtipulated: to aſſiſt 
them with five thouſand foot and a thouſand-horſe, 


which together with the forces of the States were 


the Engliſh forces Thould be paid by the Queen | 
during the war, but the charges ſhe ſhould be a. 


ſhould be repaid upon a peace in manner follow- 
ing. viz. In the firſt year of the peace ſhould be re- 
paid the expences of the firſt year of the war, and 
the reſt within four years afterwards, and that in 
the mean time, Fluſhing, the iſland of Briel, 
with the city and two forts upon it, with the 
caſtle of Ramekins in Walcheren, ſhould be de- 
livered up to the Queen as cautionary towns. 
That the ſaid places, after the money repaid, 
ſhould be reſtored again to the States, and not 
delivered to the Spaniards, or any other enemy of 
their ſtate. That the Engliſh General and two 
others of the ſame nation Houle be admitted into 
the council of the Confederate Provinces; and 
that the States ſhould not enter into any league 


with any other power without the concurrence of 


her Majeſty; nor the Queen, on the other hand, 
enter into any treaty without their approbation. 
That 'ſhips for their common defence ſhould be 
fitted out by both nations in equal numbers, to be 
commanded by the Admiral of England; and 
that the ports of both countries ſhould be open to 
either party, with ſome other leſs material articles. 
In memory of which treaty the Zealanders in a 
tranſport 'of joy coined money ſtamped with a 


Lion on arms) riſing out of the waves with 


I. 


this inſcription, Luctor & emergo, and on the re- 


verſe were the arms of the ſeveral cities of Zea- 
land with this motto, Autbore Deo, favente Re- 
gina. 263 . 1 KO HUE e LEGION? . 


Tue Queen at the ſame time publiſhed a decla- Th 


ration to Juſtify her conduct in aſſiſting” the Ne- 


Queen's 


therlanders, wherein ſhe ſays, that notwithſtand- declarati- 
ing ſovereign Princes are only accountable to on there- 
Gop for their actions, ſhe choſe to acquaint! the Pen. 


world, eſpecially her 'friends and allies, with the 
juſtice of her proceedings in relieving the natives 
of the Low Countries, who” had been long op 
preſſed by wars and perſecutions, and: were ade 
n danger of being brought into perpetual ſervi- 
tude by the Spaniards. s. 
She ſets forth, that for time immemorial, Eng- 
land and the Low Countries had conſtantly traded 
together and entered into alliances for their mutual 
advantage, even when the country was governed 
by diſtinct Sovereigns, and every province had 
it's peculiar Lord: That when they became united 
in the houſe of Burgundy, treaties of perpetual 
amity and for mutual commerce were entered into 
between the Kings of England and the Dukes of 
Burgundy, and the ſubjects of either ſide had ever 
entertained the greateſt kindneſs arndifriendſhi 
for each other, and traffieked together to their 
mutual advantage, and the enriching of their re 
ſpective ſtates, till the Spaniards and other foreign- 
ers being introduced into the country, contrary 
to the conſtitution of the government, had in a 
tyrannous manner, without any colour of law or 
Juſtice, baniſhed, murdered or deſtroyed the nobi- 
lity and principal inhabitants ; and though the 
beginning of theſe perſecutions proceeded, as was 
pretended, from a zeal for the Romiſh religion, 
yet they ſpared not / the catholicks or even eccle- 


 fiaſticks ; particularly they had executed Count 


Ecnonr, a gentleman well affected to the po- 
1 and the glory of his country, who 
had been often victorious in the ſervice of the 
King of Spain, and deſerved! another kind of 
treatment at his hands. That the Spaniards and 
other foreign troops had rendered the Wy de- 

I ſolate, 
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H AP. folate, and deſtroyed thoſe wealthy trading towns, 
- I. which in the time af CRARIES V. were 
x have yielded him as great a treaſure as his Indies. 


d to 


That the French King obſerving the ſſions 
of this people, had promiſed them his protection; 
and when he was diverted from it by the ſucceeding 
civil wars, had recommended them to the care of 
her Majefty. That ſhe had frequently repreſented 
to the King of Spain the ill conſequences of treat- 
ing his ſubjects in that barbarous manner, which 
muſt unavoidably compel them to look out for 
another Sovereign to protect them; which they 
might be juſtified in by the laws and conſtitutions 
of the country, that abſolved the inhabitants of 
the Netherlands from their allegiance in caſes of 
ſuch general inj 
their privileges. | | 2 | 2 
That the Queen was 1 in point of policy 
to prevent the Spaniards making a conqueſt of the 
Netherlands, which muſt very much endanger 
her own: kingdoms ; eſpecially ſince his Catholick 
Majeſty: had already thought fit to ſoment and 
encourage the rebels of Ireland, and joined them 
with his on troops, which: was alone ſufficient 
to juſtify her conduct in aſſiſting the Dutch upon 
their continual and lamentable requeſts for ſuccour 
to defend them againſt the rage and cruelties of 
the Spaniards and other foreigners. ir 
Sir Joxw Nor r1s commanded the firſt troops 
which were ſent over to the Low Countries; but 
the Earl of Leiceſter, then the great favourite in 
the Engliſh court, ſoon procured that command 
to be conferred upon himſelf, with the title of Ge- 
neral of the Queen of England's auxiliary forces. 
The Dutch received him with joyful-acclamations; 
erected trophies to his honour, and pretended to 


* 


eſteem him their deliverer, conſtituting him Su- 
The Earl Preme Governor of the Confederate Provinces, 


and Generaliſſimo of their armies, and ſwore obe- 
dience to him. They alſo gave him the title of 
his Excellency, an honour till then never be- 


the Ne. ſtowed upon a ſubject of England. LEIOESsTER 
therlands. Jooking upon the Dutch to be ſincere in their 


profeſſions, and that they really intended he 
d have the ſole government of their, ſtate, 
aſſumed a ſuitable authority, but ſoon found the 
great titles they had given him to be little more 
than compliment, being, in all matters of mo- 
ment, controlled and oppoſed by a deputation of 
the States; which when he reſented, they ap- 
| na themſelves: to the Queen of England, in- 
uating that he deſigned to render himſelf abſo- 
lute, and uſurp the dominion of their country. 
Thus the Engliſh General drew one way, 
and the of the Dutch another, it was not 
to be expected that their affairs ſhould. be managed 
to any great advantage, which gave frequent oc- 
caſion for complaints on both ſides 3, but this good 
effect however, the ſending the Engliſh auxiliaries 


into Holland had, that their People were now no 


longer under apprehenſions of being ſubdued by 
the Spaniards, and were at leiſure to improve their 
foreign trade. The Squadrons; the Queen ſent to 
the Weſt-Indies, alſo diverted the 2 from 
ſending their fleets to the coaſts of Holland, and 
gave the Dutch great is adage og of encreaſing 
their ſhipping and extending their commerce. 

Complaints againſt LxI ERSTER coming over daily 
from Holland, her Majeſty thought fit to repre- 
hend him for attempting a power ſhe never intend- 
ed him; and expoſtulated with the Dutch, for 
that without her knowledge, they had conferred 
the abſolute government of the Confederated Pro- 
VOL. II. Nvms. LX. 


uſtice and notorious breach of- 


and Nimeguen, under the 


trade and ure power, made their people 


vinces upon Lx IS ER her ſubject, which ſhe had H AP. 


refuſed herſelf; and by her manifeſto declared, that 
the intended no more than to relieve her neigh- 
bours in diſtreſs, and not to take the ſovereignty 
upon her. But however ſhe might pretend to be an · 
gry both with the one and the other, Lx ICESTER 
was ſoon reſtored to her favour, and the States 
were effectually ſupplied from time to time both 
with money and troops, to oppoſe the Spaniards; 
who having diſcovered their intentions of invad- 
ing England, ſhe apprehended the Dutch might'be 
ol great uſe to her in oppoſing a deſcent ; as they 
afterwards really were in the year 1588, by fend. 
ing their ſhips to join her fleet, when the Invinci- 
ble Armada, as it was called, was upon the Eng- 
liſh coaſt. As to LetcesrTes, finding that he had 
only an appearance of an authority, and that in 
effect he muſt. be ſubject to a dlowniſh people, 
whom he infinitely contemned, he choſe to reſign 
his command, and return to' England. | 

UponLeicsster'” 


from England with money and recruits, and en- 
tirely confided in by the Dutch, began to act with 
great advantage againſt the Spaniards: Breda he 
took by ſtratagem, anno 1590, and in the follow- 
ing year he reduced Zutphen, Deventer-Halſt, 
er of the States. 
In the year 1892 died that fortunate General the 
Duke of Parma ; whereupon the 'Spaniſh troops 
grew mutinous, and the Dutch advanced their 
conqueſts, almoſt without oppoſition, taking Sten- 
wick, Coeverden, and Gertruydenburg ; and in 
1592 Groningen was reduced, which made the 
United Provinces intire and ſecure. | 

In the year 1596, Al BERT, Arch-duke of Au- 
ſtria, was made Governor of the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands; and in the year 1898, King PRiII gave 
his daughter IsaBELLA-CLARA-EUORNTA to him 
in marriage, and with her, as a dowry, Burgundy 
and the Low- Countries; in hopes that the Ne- 
therlands, being thus, in appearance at leaſt, freed 
from a foreign ſubjection by having a Prince of 
their own, Holland and the other Confederated 
Provinces, would be the eaſier induced to return 
to their allegiance. But the Hollanders, who had 
now taſted the ſweets of ſovereignty, and from the 
condition of diſtreſſed ſubjects were become a High 
and Mighty State, were not to be wrought upon 
by any artifice, but remained immoveably deter- 
mined to maintain the dominion they had acquired ; 
to which they were the more encouraged, from 
the vaſt ſucceſſes they met with in their attacks 
of the Spaniſh and Portugueſe. ſettlements in the 
Indies at this time, where they found ſo immenſe 
a weaſure, that their State grew incredibly rich. 
even while they were engaged in a war with the 
moſt potent Monarch of Europe. e. 
The loſſes the Spaniards ſuſtained at ſea, and 

the apprehenſion, of further miſchief to their plan- 
tations in the eaſt and weſt, made them at this 
time very deſirous of peace, to which the Confe- 


derated Provinces ſeemed no leſs averſe; nor would 0 


they enter into a treaty with Spain, or the Arch- 


duke, till he declared he would acknowledge them 


as free independent States, and condeſcended ſo 


far as to ſend his Plenipotentiaries to the Hague, 
where they were received by the States with much 


coldneſs and arrogance. The ſucceſs of their arms 
by land for thirty years, the vaſt. increaſe, of their 
in ge. 

11 neral 


slaying down his commiſſion, 1588. 
the States thought fit to create Prince Maurice; Prince 

ſon to the late Prince of Orange, their Genera- Maurice 
liſſimo; who being a good ſoldier, and ſupplied Genera- 
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CH H p. neral averſe to peace: they could never rnxpaſhcs 
meet with greater advantages by a treaty,. than 


- — chey reaped from their prizes and daily acquiſitions 


in the eaſt; by which many of the natives had 
made their fortunes, and many more were in ex- 
** of raiſing them, if the war continued. 
There were ſome conſiderations however, which 
prevailed: with the wiſeſt among them at length to 
— more pacific thoughts: one whereof was 
the growing greatneſs of the French King, who, 
if he — make a conqueſt of the Spaniſn Ne- 
therlands, was likely to become an uneaſy —_ 
bour to them and the Spaniard was in ho 
tion to prevent! it, while he was eng 


Manic, who had the chief command of their 

"armies, and was become exceeding popular, as 

well by his own perſonal merit, as the memory 

, of his father, who was aſſaſlinated for his ſervices 

to the States, ſhould aſpire to make Himſelf Sove- 
| reigh of the country; which he would not want 
an opportunity of effecting, if he remained at tlie 
head of ſo 'confiderable an wy of veterans ge. 
” voted: to his ſervice. 

Such conſiderations as theſe, even in the midſt 
of their - victories, prevailed with this cautious 


1 


people to liſten to terms of accommodation: and 


A truce in the year 1609 a truce was concluded between 
between Spain and the Confederate Provinces for twelve 


Spain and years, by which the latter were to be treated as 


the States. 


— free States, and each party Wänden in peliciion 


of what they had tacen. 

Thus much ſeemed neceſſary to premiſe, before 
| T-entered upan the deſcription of the United Pro- 
vinces, to thew the original of this mighty ſtate; 
which aroſe to that grandeur in the ſpace of fifty 
years, as to rival the moſt formidable Powers in 
Europe; to difpute the dominion of the ſea even 
with Britain, which raiſed them from 2 

engroks almoſt every valuable branch of trade. 

A full account of theſe provinces! will, tis pre- 
firmed; afford an agreeable entertainment to the 
Britiſn reader, and in ſome meaſure make him a- 
mends for the tedious deſcription of the 
cipalſties and ſtates of Germany that preceded-ir z 
which could not however be avoided in a — 
this nature, the deſign whereof was to give che 
modern hiftory of all nations, and people on the 
face of the globe, 2 7 py thoſe of Europe. 


Ht 
Ne HI char n 


Treats of 1. Gus and extent of ile United Pre 
' "winces of the Netherlands ,"of their ſeas, bav- 
bours, lakes, rivers. _—_ and ' canals ; 2 

the air, winds, Hale, a. and diſeaſes. 5 


HE ſeven United Providies, cooling of 
Holland, Zealand, Frieflandz/ Groningen, 
LH Overyſl, Gueldefland with Zutphen and Utreeht, 
pr by the German Ocean on the north 
lade or dd welt, by the Cirele of Weſtphalis on the eaſt, 

the ſeven e by. Flanders,” Brabant, ind the duchy © 
United "Cleve towards the' Jouth ;'exrending! from '5t & 
Provinces.; 8 35 minutes, to 53 "degrees 40 minutes, N. 
155 and from 3 FAS 20 minutes, to b degrees 
30 minutes i longitude, reck Lom the me- 
ridian of London; being about red and 
fifty miles in Jength, and as many in breadth : bur 

then the Zurdeplee, which ſeparates North 

land from hd and Overyflel, takes up a great 
part of this ae and pe 
and lakes wichin'the limits 


CH A PF 
II. 


ove· deſeribed were 


are only kept out by prodigioiis/ban 


as and Tat have been inundations even in the me- 


| Other changes, he 


mouths of their three 


Rhine at preſent. The Maes ſeems'to have 


of occaſioned or increaſed thoſe inun 


ik all heir ſeas © 
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excluded, the Ae country could not to CHAP, 
be above an hundred. miles over-cither. —_ U. 
deed thoſe parts of Flanders and Brabant, which —> 
they haye made themſelves imaſters. af; and lic 
contiguous, to theſe provinces, ate a confidetable 

4 — of. cheir dominion but theſe will 

treated of; in another place. 
' Theſe; countri 


4.2} {1 as + & \ + 4 15 


according ta forgh wiricers, The face 


hoy e great part them been gained out of the ſea, of the 
re up banks and draining them. Others ot 
are ot o 


that there has been a great deal of 2 


h 
| them loſt by inuridations of the ſea and tempeſ- ways. hy 
. tyous ſeaſons, and both of them art certainly in gone. 
in a war 
with Holland. Another was a jealouſy that Prince 


the right ; for their ſeas and rivers appear to be la 
many places above the land at hi r, and 


. 


mory of man er arc 5 great tracts oi land 
og r = s, Or other high 
ngs, where towns and villages formerly ſtood, 
have been ſeen upon cee log. water; and 
the Zuiderſee, as Sir WI III AN Tam ri A u- 
dicioully obſerves, never having deen mentioned 
by any Roman writer, makes it reaſonable to he- 
lieve that it was formed by ſome great inundation, 
breaking in between the Texel and other iſlands 
which lie neat together in a line, and look like 
the ſhattered remainders of a continued ooaſt; and 
this is rendered the more probable, he ſorther ob- 
ſerves, from therthellapnrok of that. ſea, and flat- 
neſs af the ſand upon the 2 extent of it. 
ſes, havr el in the 
face of theſe countries ſince 8 the Ro- 
mans, by the ſands which have gthered at che 
great rivers; viz. the Rhine, Chief 
the Maes, and the Scheld; for che ancient Rhine rivers. 


divided itſelf into two branches where the fort of 


Skenk, or Skenkenfcans; now ſtands, Wwhereof 
one preſerved the name of the Rhine und running 
by Leyden, diſcharged itſelf into tha ock an at Cut- 


wick, ho may ſtill be ſeen at. low water the 
ruins of an ancient Roman caſtle, which com- 


manded the mouth of that river; but this branch 


prin- is. now choaked up, a great canal where the river 


onee ran, only preſerving the name of the Old 


it's ancient courſe, which, running by Dort and 
Rotterdam, diſcharges itſelf into the ocean near 


the Briel, as it did anciently, with a mighty tor- 5 
rent of water; but the ſands thrown up 2 three 


or four leagues upon this coaſt, make ho harbour 
too dangerous to be entered without a pilot, and 
my author thinks it probable, that theſe ſands ob- 
ſtructing the courſe of that river, ¶ometimes 
by which 
ſo many iſlands have been formed in This part of 
the country. The Scheld the fame writer thinks 
formerly fell into the ſea near Walcheren in Zea- 


land, Which was an iſland in the mouth of -rhat 


river, till the waters of the Maes and Scheld were 


united together-by ſome inundations' of the. ſea, 


by which the whole country was laid under water, 
and formed that inland; ſea, which' waſhes the 
coaſts of Holland, Zealand, Flanders and Bra- 
bant; and ſerves for a paſſage between them, It 


is obſerved-alfo, that the ſea for ſome leagues from 
Zealand lies upon 


-fuch banks of fand as are found 
at A ol the Maes, but divided by: Gveper 
E n 191 ot 4 | 
The oceaſſon of ſtopping vp orobſtruging che 
-paſſages of theſe rivers is held to proceed from the 
weſterly winds, which generally ſit upon theſe 
mores x for one year wich another it 4s e 
; they 
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CH AP. they blow weſterly 


Ty here three parts of the year, 


and ave much more violent than the eaſt winds, 
Which uſually bring calm fair wearher, and” fet- 
tlod froſty. But to return to their rivets; that of 
the Nhitie has been deſcribed already in the. ſtare 
of Germany as” far 'as 'Skenkenſchans, where ic 
enters this country, and divides itſelf into two 
branches, one whereof” retains the name of the 
-Rhine, and continues it's courſe to Artheim, and 
fo to Dueſter de Wyck, where it mixes with. 


The Leck. 2. The Leck, which afterwards contindes it's 1 


edurſe to Schonhoven, and unites it's waters with 
The Waal the Maes alittle above Rotterdam. 
the other branch of the Rhine, which begins at 
Skenkenſthars, runs by Nimeguen and Broinihe! 
Meruwe. to Gorcum ; and having joined” the Meruwe, or 
New Maes, paſſes by Dort, and uniting with the 
Leck and the Anmalen Iſſel, runs on to Rotterdam, who 
" were it is called, 4. The Maes, from a river with 
which it joins there, whoſe ſourde is in Burgundy, 
from whence it runs to Namur, where it receives 
che Sambre; and then paſſing” by Liege, Mae- 
ſtricht, Venlo, and Grave to Worcum, joins with 


the Waal, and runs in an united ſtream to Dort, 
where 


2 


they divide 
meet afterwards at Vlardigen, and diſcharge 

The Iſſel. ſelves into the oceun near the Briel. 5. 
which riſing in Westphalia paſſes by Doeſburg, 


where it is vaſtly augmented” by a canal cut from 
the Rhine by the order of Dx Usus NRO, as tis 


iel 


nid, from whenee it runs by Deventer, ante 
the provinces of Guelderland and Overyſſel; and 
falls into the Zuiderſee near Campen. There is, 
The leſſer 6: Another ſmall river called the Tflel, which is 
Iſel, rather a branch of che Leck, dividing from it 
neat Vianen, and — 
The Wilkins the Maes. 7. The Scheid, which riſing 
Scheld in Picardy runs by Cambray, Valenciennes, and 
and Lis. Oudenatd to Ghent, ' where” it Joins the Lis, and 
paſſes on to Dendermond and Antwerp, which 
was once a good harbour, and one of the greateſt 
murts in the Netherlands. A little below Ant- 
werp it divides itſelf into two branches, one 
The Hont whereof 1 is called the Wefterſcheld, or the Hoot, 
which divides: Flanders from Zealand,' and” diſ- 
char itſelf into the ſea at Fluſhing. The ottier 
-called the Oſterſcheld, dividing from the Weſter- 
ſcheld at Santvliet, runs by Bergenopzoom, and 
ufterwards between Tolen and Sach Bevelandt 
| "alk into the ſea with a violent torrent. 
The ſeas which border on the ſeven provinces 
mu eicher the German or the Britiſh ocean, which 
Egorchern and weſtern ſhores ; the Zui- 
e almoſt on every fide, having the 
. ling, Ameland, &c. on the north, 
the provindes of Frieſland and Guelderland on tlic 
eaſt; Utrecht and part of Holland on the ſourh, 
with another part of Holland and the iſlands of 
the Texel and Vlie upon the weft; being about 
ſeventy miles in length, and half as much in 
"breadth, exceeding allow and full of ſands,” as 
has been intimatec already; ſo that the entrance 


of it at the Tewel, and the paffage over it, ac- 


cording to à late writer, is more dangerous than 
a voyage to Spain. And fuck is che violence and 
rage of the ſeu, when the wind blos a ſtorm at 
north-weſt, if it happens to be u ſpring - Tide, 7 
their ſtrongeſt dies ſometimes give way, and 
threaten the deſtruction of all the muririme 
»vinces ; for the land lies ſo excteding low and flat, 
that che flood often ubdve it ; and were 
it not for the iſlands of che Flie, che Texel and 
Schelling, and ſome ſand-hills, which break che 


3. The Waal, 


again and "form an _ * | 


towards Rotterdam, 
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fofct of the ſea, inundations 3 more C 55 P. 

frequent than che are. Their dikes to keep t tt 

the ſea are Soech⸗ ſeventeen cells thick wa} . Dinxes 

tom, and ſrven ells high, macle as ſtrong to the 

Iandward-as'wood and ſtone can make them; and 

towards the water they cover them with matts, 

ruſhes, arid. ſet-weed, and ſometi mes with: ſail- 

cloth; but the ragiog waves often foreg their way 

through al. Ia the year 1530, the ſea brolce in Inunda- 

_—_ overflowed 2 patt of Zealand; and in tions. 

8, it roſè to that height, that it covered ſome 

the iſlandd ot Zealand, drowned great part of 

the coaſt of Holland, and almoſt all Frieſland. 

ſwallowing up ſeventy-two villages, and deſtroy- 

ing twenty d people in Frieſland ouly 3 

but many people however were ſaved by getting 

us trees, the tops of houſes, or riſing grounds, | 
were afterwards brought off in boats. Ano- 


ther inundation ha - 4h in 1655, and a much 
greater in 1665; the ſea broke in with ſuch 


violence between the Texel and the Helder, that 


it carried away: part of the village of Huy ſdunen, 
laid all the country under water between Wiring 
and Zyp, broke the dike of Horn in pieces at two 
places, and came up to the gates of Medenblick, 
drowning many villages, - and turning a large 
tract of land into a continued ſea, whereby, num 
bers of people and cattle wert deſtroyed. Phe 
dike of Muydenberg was alſo broken down, and 
all the country round Nacrder,. Myden, and We- 
ſop, as far as Loren in Goyland, and Balecorn in 
the province of Utrecht, were laid under water. 
The gates and fortifications' of Naerden were 
ruined, and that ſtrong rampart of ſtone called the 
Aſſes Back driven away in a moment, and a hole 
left where it ſtood thirty-ſix: feet deep. In Am- 
ſterdam the Newen ; dike, with the ſtreet upon ir, 
and the adjoining market · place was overttowed. 
The dike betwixt Amſterdam and Haerlem bike 
in the middle thirty or forty rods, ſo that there 
was thirty-three foot of water in thoſe parts, and a 
Seat part of Waterland was entirely ſwallowed 
Other inundations happened in the years 

1682 and 1717, which "tis ſaid did as much mif- 
chief as any of thoſe mentioned already The 
banks of their rivers are alſo broken down, ſome- 
times by ſtioals of ice and land- loods, as it hap- 

ned in 1638, when the Iſſel· die near Utrecht 

iving way, moſt part of Holland was laid under 
water; but the dike was ſpeedily repaired, and the 
country drained; by their wind- mills; of which 
they have great numbers on purpoſe. for carrying 
off the winter's rain and melted fnow; which in 
the ſpring overflows the country; and makes it 
appear like a ſea, the towns and villages built upon 
the riſing grounds Jooking like ſo many iſlands : 
and indeed after the greateſt inundations from the 
ſea, when part of the coaſt ſeems to be irreco- 


verably loſt, they will by their mills throw out 


the water, and repair their dikes; and in a few 
months the country recover much the ſame face 
as it had before. 


Notwithſtanding this country-is o famous for Harbours. 
it's trade and multitude of thi there is ſcaroe 


a good harbour upon the coaſt; the beſt are ſaid 
to be Fluſhing, Helvoerſluys, and Rotterdam. 
- As for Amſterdam; which has in a manner en- 
groſſed the trade of the world, there cannot be 


* 


pro- à more incommodious haven, being ſeated in fo 


all water, chat ordinary mips cannot come 
"near it, unleſs at hi ene nor ann bur. 
Pony Narr en | | 
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The air, 


N bes ag, TemePLE;, would be all 


'PTHE'PRESENT STATE OFT 


After / the ſeas already mentioned, their lakes 

ay deſerve to be remembred, which are only 
leſfe ſeas ſurrounded by the land, of which there 
are a many in the United Provinces; the 
chief whereof is Hacrlem-Meer, extending almoſt 
from Amfterdam to Leyden; being ſixteen or 
eighteen miles long, and about half as broad, but 
grows larger every day, encroaching on the lands 
contiguoù to it, which has occaſioned ſome to 
project the draining of it, as other lakes have been, 
and proved to be à very good ſoil, when laid dry; 
particularly one of two | 
Liam Tz Mets mentions in North Holland, 
which has been made firm land; being that part 
of the country called the Bemſter; now the 
richeſt ſoil in the province, lying upon a level di. 
vided by canals, and the ways through it planted 
with rows of trees, which make a moſt agreeable 
fummer's landſkip. Indeed the' whole country is 
cut through with canals, which lead to every town 
and village, and even to every farm-houſe almoſt; 
and we ſee ſuch an infinite number of - fails, ſays 
my author, ſteering every way through the land, 
that one would be tempted to think there were as 
many people live upon the water as on ſhore; 
which he obſerves is a great advantage to their 
trade, and not to be imitated by any other coun- 
try, where there is not the ſame level and ſoftneſs of 
earth, which makes the cutting of canals fo eaſy 


as to be attempted hy almoſt every private man. 


- Their ſeas, rivers, and canals afford them plenty 
of fiſh ; but there are ſome kinds which they are 
obliged chiefly to the coaſt of Britain for, particy- 
larly herrings, oiſters, and many other kinds of 
ſhell-fiſh : but I deſign to treat particularly of their 
fiſheries hereafter, and therefore content my ſelf 
with the bare mention of them here, and procee 

next to enquire into the air and ſeaſons. ; 

The air of this country, ſays Sir Wittiam 
fog and miſt, if it was 


not purified by the ſharpnels of their froſts, which 
eaſt wind for 
about four months in the * and are much ſe- 


never fail to viſit them with every 


verer than with us, though there be ſcarce any 
difference in the latitude, becauſe this wind comes 
to them over a long tract of frozen continent; 
but is moiſtened by the vapours, or ſoftened by the 
warmth of the ſea's motion before it reachies 
This, ſays the ſame writer, is the greateſt difad 


vantage of trade occaſioned by their ſituation, tho 


it be extremely neceſſary for their health; for their 


harbours are frequently ſhut up two or three 
months together in winter by the ice, when ours 


are open, eſpecially thoſe in the Zuiderſee. The 


Hans is much ſhorter and leſs agreeable in the 


nited Provinces than in England. The winter 


colder, and ſome parts of the ſummer much hotter; 


nor is it uncommon for the violence of the one to 


give way to that of the other, without any inter- 
mediate temperate ſeaſon. The moiſtneſs of the 
air, the ſame ingenious writer is of opinion, was 


originally the occaſion of that great neatneſs ob- 


-ſerved in their houſes, and the cleanneſs of their 


ſtreets, for without this their country would ſcarce 


be habitable, the air would corrupt upon every 
hot ſeaſon, and expoſe the natives to infectious 


 diſtempers; which they ſeldom eſcape three ſum- 
mers together as it is, eſpecially at Leyden, here 


ſon why Ley 


the waters ſtagnate more than in any other 
of the country; ind this is ſuppoſed to be the rea- 


. den is one of the cleaneſt towns in 
Holland. This moiſture of the air alſo cauſes me- 
tals to ruſt, and wood to mould ſooner than in o- 


423A © | 3 


$4 


ther 
bing and ſcouring 


eagues broad Sir Wit- 


this country, both men and women 


cay very * eſpecially at Amſterdam; and Sir 
WirIIAM 


(the beſt air in 
- which may poſſibly 
want of exerciſe, as well as from the badneſs of the 
air; for dried and falted fleſh and fiſhare their uſual 


neither do 
one town to another about their buſineſs, but are 


and this is the reaſon of that 
brightneſs. and cleanneſs which ſeems affected in 
their houſes. ; Dx 'W1TT their coùntryman ob- 
ſerves, that the winters in Holland are ſharp and 


long, and conſequently that they have more oc- 
caſion for light, firin clothing, and food than 


in warmer countries: That their cattle are forced 
to be houſed and fed with dry meat great part of 
the winter; when in other countries in the ſame 


latitude they remain all winter in the field. 


The ſeaſons alſo ate ſo ſhort, that they myſt be 


JETT obſerved; if they © 
lands ſhould yield them any profit. And the 
'neighbourhood of the ſea does not only odcafion 


un w holeſom weather in ſpring and autumn, but 


cold winds blaſt moſt of the fruit; and in autumn 


great part of their unripe fruit is blown down by 
5 q —_— A : 4 1180 


furious ſtorms of wind. 


The diſeaſes of the country are chiefly the gbwt Diete 
mers 


and the ſcurvy, but in hot and dry ſumme 
they are viſited with malignant fevers, eſpttially 
at Amſterdam and Leyden. Theſe diſtempers lie 
moſt in the head, and frequently 6ecaſion ſudden 
death. If the patient recovers he continues a great 
while in a languiſhing conditio. The plague is 


ul rub. CHAP. 


— 


expect their arable 


ſeldom Known here, or at leaſt all talk of it is 


_— and no diſtinction made, as with us, 
what diſtemper every one dies of. Nor do they 


take much care of their ſick ; which my author 


aſeribes to their firm belief in predeſtination, or to 


their preferring trade and buſineſs even to lifes it- 


ſelf. Foreigners, it is obſerved, ate frequently ſub- 


ject to the ſpleen in this country, which the na- 


tives ſeldom ate, being tos buſy a people, it is up. 


poſed, to be affected by this diſtemper; this ſeem- 
ing to be the diſeaſe of the idle, or of thoſe who 
think themſelves ill entertained, who are never 


out of humour or diſeompoſed, but they attribüte 


it to a formal diſeaſe: | whereas ſuch dull fits fre- 


efin pleaſure; But to 
return : Long life is a bleſſing ſeldom known in 
begin to de- 


tainments, or - refinements of p 


EMPL ſeems to remark it as an 
that he had ſeen at tha Hague 
olland) two men above ſeventy ; 
proceed from their diet, and 


uncommon thin 


geneva very commonly 
ſcarce know what rural ſports mean; 


y ride on horſeback, or walk from 


drank. T 


drawn along by a horſe in a covered boat upon a 
ſmooth canal, ſcarce. ſenſible of any motion; 


which too I take to be the occaſion that they are 


generally corpulent and full of groſs humours. - 
CHA P. 
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THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 


CH AP. II. 


Contains a deſcription of the particular provinces, 
and of their chief towns, with their publick and 
private buildings and furniture. | 


CHAP. HE moſt conſiderable of the ſeven provinces 
III. is that of Holland, in many reſpects equal 
: to the other ſix; bounded by the Zuiderſee on the 
—— north; by the ſame ſea and the province of U- 
2 trecht and Betawe on the eaſt; by Brabant and 
ation and Zealand on the ſouth; and by the Britiſh Ocean 
extent. on the weſt; extending in length from north to 
ſouth about eighty miles, and in breadth from eaſt 

to weſt forty miles in ſome places, but in others 

not above twenty ; and 1s uſually divided into 

Divided South and North Holland. South Holland con- 
into oy tains all that country between Zealand and Bra- 
_— bant, and that arm of the ſea which uſually goes 
by the name of the river Y or Ty; and North 
Holland reaches from the ſame river Y to the 


ocean. | | 
Chief The principal towns in South Holland are Am- 
towns of ſterdam, Haerlem, Rotterdam, Dort, Delft, Ley- 
— den, Goude, Gorcum, Scheidam, Schoonhoven, 
Graveſand, Gertrudenburg, Hueſden, Worcum, 
Vianen, Woerden, Oudewater, Yſelſtein, Aſperen, 
Hockelem, Leerdam, Naerden, Weſep, Muyden, 
Klundert, Williamſtat, the Hague, Catwyckopzee, 
Iſlands. and Nortwick. The iſlands belonging to South 
Holland, are thoſe of Voorn, Goree, Overflaikee, 
Putten, Beverland, Korndyck, and Iſelmond; the 

chief whereof I ſhall endeavour to deſcribe. 
Amſter- 1. Amſterdam, the capital of Holland, and of 
dam, the the ſeven provinces, is ſituate on the little river 
— Amſtel, which runs through it, and falls into 


that arm of the ſea called the V, that lies on the 
north ſide of the town, and forms a large har- 
bour. It is in the latitude of fifty-two degrees 
twenty minutes, four degrees and a half to the 
eaſtward of London, twelve miles eaſt of Haerlem, 
and about thirty N. E. of Rotterdam. Thus city 
is almoſt in the form of a creſcent, the founda- 
tions laid upon valt piles of timber, drove into the 
earth at a prodigious expence, the place where it 
ſtands being a perfect moraſs or bog. The firſt 
mention of this place in hiſtory is about the year 
1300, when it was a poor fiſher-town; in 1342 


the buildings were pretty much encreaſed on the 


eaſt ſide of the Amſtel; and in 1400 ſome build- 
ings were added on the weſt ſide of the river. In 
1482, their Princeſs MARV of Burgundy encom- 
paſſed it with a ſtrong brick-wall of extraordinary 
workmanſhip, as appears by two gates ſtill remain- 
ing. In 158; we and it ſtill farther enlarged, and 
become the chief town of trade in theſe provinces. 
In 1656 alarge ſpace of ground was taken in and 
built upon, and the whole ſurrounded with a new 
wall of brick and gates of ſtone, which gave it 
the preſent form of a creſcent, and it's circumfe- 
rence is now computed to be about half as much 
as London and Weſtminſter : others aſſure us that 
it ſtands upon two thouſand acres of ground. A 
great addition was made to the fortifications in 
the year 1672, when Lewis XIV. invaded their 
country, which occaſioned the deſtruction of ſe- 
veral fine gardens: but the town was thereby 
made as ſtrong as it was capable of being by art. 
Three parts of it are defended by a ſtrong wall, 
baſtions, and outworks, and a large graft or ditch, 
and the fourth ſecured by that arm of the ſea. al- 


ready mentioned, called the Y or Ty. The houſes 
VOL. II. | 
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are generally well · built with brick and ſtone, the C HAP. 
ſtreets broad and neatly paved, with canals in the II., 
middle of many of them, planted with rows © Y 
of trees, and handſom ſtone-bridges over their 
canals. 358 

Their fineſt ſtreets are the Heer-graff, the Key- 
ſergraff, and the Prince's-graff, where many of 
the houſes are of free-ſtone, and adorned with co- 
lumns of the Carinthian Order. The ftreet of 
Haerlem alſo is admired for it's length and breadth, 
and three ſtone- bridges laid acroſs the canal. The 
harbour always contains an infinite number of ſhips, 
eſpecially in the ſpring, when may be ſeen fifteen 
or ſixteen hundred veſſels ſetting ſail for the 
Baltick only. There are not however in this 
great city more than thirteen churches for thoſe 
of the eſtabliſhed religion, which is that of Joun 
CaLvin, or the Preſbyterian, with two French, 
oye High Dutch, and one Engliſh church, all 
Preſpyterians; theſe only are allowed bells, and 
their preachers maintained by the government. 
Thoſe of this ſect are computed to make one third 
of the inhabitants of the city. The Papiſts, who 
have upwards of fourſcore chapels or private meet- 
ing-houſes, are ſuppoſed to make another third. 
Theſe have a ſquare in the town inhabited by 


.nuns, who are at liberty however to leave their 


cloyſter, and marry if they pleaſe. The Roman 
Catholicks are leaſt in favour with the govern- 
ment of any of the inhabitants, and their chapels 
are ſometimes ſhut up by the Scout or Sheriff, and 
opened again upon application made to the ma- 
giſtrates. The Lutherans, Arminians, Jews, Eng- 
liſh Independents, Anabaptiſts, and Quakers take 
up another third part of the town; and all theſe, 
except the diſciples of CALVIN, are reſtrained 
from celebrating their marriages according to 
their reſpective rites, till the parties have been 
firſt married before a magiſtrate, nor are any 
admitted to offices or places of truſt but Preſ- 
byterians. | | 
Their churches are generally handſom ſtruc- 
tures, that of St. CaTHERINE's is efteemed the 
fineſt, having been burnt down in the year 1645, 
and ſince magnificently built; in the paintings of 
the windows is repreſented the Emperor Maxi- 
MILIAN giving them an Imperial crown, as a 
creſt to their arms. The pulpit is ſaid to be a 
maſter-piece of it's kind, adorned with the moſt 
exquiſite carvings ; and the organ the largeſt and 
beſt in Europe, at leaſt at the time it was ſet up, 
and is ſupported by marble pillars, The partition 
which ſeparates the church from the chancel is of 
poliſhed braſs, kept as bright as poſſible ; but to 
ſay the truth, we muſt not expect to find the 
churches of the Dutch Preſbyterians comparable 
to thoſe in Roman Catholick countries, either for 
the elegancy of the building, paintings, carvings, 
ornaments, or the richneſs of the materials, and 
therefore I ſhall not tire the reader with a further 
deſcription of this or the reſt, but proceed to the 
Stadt-houſe or Guild-hall,, on which building alone 
the Dutch ſeem to have laid out much more mo- 
ney than on all the churches in this great city. 
The Stadt-houſe is a handſom oblong ſquare 
building of free-ſtone ; the front, which is the 
length of it, extending two hundred and eighty- 
two feet, the breadth two hundred and thirty- 
two feet, and the height of the roof one hundred 
and ſixteen feet. The pillars are of the Corin- 
thian Order; and it is founded upon above thir- 
teen thouſand vaſt piles of wood, driven into the 
earth with incredible labour. In the middle of 
11 - "We 
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the front, over the cornice, is a noble piece of 
carving in marble, eighty- two feet in length, and 
eighteen in height; where the city of Amſter- 
dam is repreſented by a woman, with Neptune 
on her right hand, and two ſea-· nymphs offering 
her the fruits of the earth, and on her left are two 
Naiades, preſenting her with laurels and palms, 
and before her are two Tritons, dancing and 
ſounding their horns; over theſe is a ſtatue of 
braſs repreſenting Peace, with Juſtice on one ſide, 
and Providence on the other; each figure twelve 
foot in height. On the back part of the building is 


a piece of carved work, anſwerable to that in the 


front; in the middle whereof fits a woman with 
the wings of a Mxcuxx and a hat on her head; 
behind her are ſeen the maſts; ſails, yards, and 
tackling of ſhips, with all kind of mathemarical 
inſtruments uſed in navigation; round about her 
and at her feet lies that arm of the ſea called the 
, and the river Amſtel; and on each fide the 
inhabitants of the four quarters of the world of- 
fering her fruits; over theſe alſo are placed three 
images of braſs, of the ſame dimenſions with thoſe 
in the front; one whereof is an ATLas, bearing 
a large globe of copper ten feet diameter, having 
on the right a ſtatue repreſenting Temperance, 
and another perſonating Juſtice on the left. Over 
the four corners of the building ftand four eagles 
of braſs finely gilt, ſupporting an Imperial crown; 
and in the middle of the building is a handſom 


round tower, which riſes fifty foot above the roof, 


ſupported by pillars, and adorned with ſtatues, and 
in 1t is a fine chime of bells, on which are plaid 
all manner of tunes on their feſtivals and rejoycing 
days: but the bells in the Low Countries are ne- 
ver rung out as they are in England. The por- 
tico, which 1s not anſwerable to the magnificence 
of the building, is entered by ſeven little arched 
doors; within the portico are two large gates or 
doors, which lead into the houſe. At the en- 
trance on the right-hand is a noble hall, where a 
tribunal is held for the trial of criminals, adorned 
with marble ſtatues, whoſe dejected looks ſeem 
to expreſs a concern, ſay ſome, for the unhappy 
wretches that are brought before this court ; or, as 
others, that they repreſent the priſoners themſelves 
full of that confuſion, which is natural to perſons 


in their circumſtances, expecting their doom. 


_ floors laid with marble. 


The cornices and cielings of - moſt of the rooms 
are. finely carved, painted, and gilded, and the 
Below ſtairs is the office 
of the bank, and the priſons both for debtors and 
eriminals, with a guard-chamber, where the ci- 
tizens have their main guard, and where the keys 
of the city are locked up every night. From 
hence a handſom broad pair of ſtairs, but ſome- 
thing dark, leads into the Burghers hall, which 
is an hundred and twenty foot long, fifty-ſeven 
broad, and ninety-eight foot in height; the 
marble-floor whereof is ſo laid as to repreſent, 
without any other lines than the veins of the ſtone, 


the celeſtial and terreſtrial globes, the conſtellations T 


. 


in the heavens, and the ſituation of every country 


upon earth. Each of theſe marble- maps, as they th 


are ſtiled, being two and twenty feet diameter. 
At the end of this hall is the Schepens or Alder- 
mens's chamber, where civil cauſes are tried: and 
in the galleries, which ſurround two ſquare courts, 
are ſeveral other chambers and offices belonging 
to the government; as the chamber of their 'ſe- 
nate or council, the Burgomaſters chamber, the 
treaſury, the chamber of accounts, &c. Over theſe 
chambers in the ſecond ſtory is a large magazine 


* 


* 


of arms; and on the top of the building are eight C HAP. 
large ciſterns of water, which are conveyed to any III. 


room in the houſe by pipes in caſes of fire, and the 
very chimneys, by way of prevention, are lined 
with copper. On a pedeſtal of black marble, 
whereon is placed a ſtatue of the bleſſed Virgin, 
is a Latin inſcription, importing that the firſt 
ſtone of this noble ſtructure was laid on the 28th 
of October, 1648; when the war, which the 
States had maintained in almoſt every part of the 
world above fourſcore years, in defence of their 
religion and liberties, againſt the three PyrLtÞs 
of Spain, was happily concluded. Their magi- 
ſtrates firſt aſſembled in it in the year 1663, but 
it is not yet entirely finiſhed ; which forme conjec- 
ture proceeds from an old prophecy; that from the 


time their Stadthouſe is finiſhed, their Rate ſhall 


begin to decline. * 
Other publick buildings in Amſterdam which 
travellers take notice of, are the admiralty- office, 
the Eaſt-India-houfe; the arſenal, the hoſpitals for 
widows and orphans, from which baſtards are not 
excluded, for madmen, ſick and aged, the houſe 
of correction, ſpin- houſe, or work-houfe, the pub- 
lick ſchools, where lectures are read on ſeveral fa. 
culties, and the Exchange. In theit hoſpitals of 

all kinds, it is ſaid, there are not leſs than tweht 

thouſand ſouls maintained: and it is obſerved of 
them, as of thoſe in England, that they reſemble 
Princes palaces rather than the habitations of poot 
people. There ate houſes alſo where a perſon may 
have his diet and lodging for life on the advance- 
ment of a ſmall ſim of money, which are called 
the Proveniers-houſes : and at every houſe almoſt 
in the city there hangs a poor's' box by a chain, in 
which people put money as they are diſpoſed, eſpe- 
cially on a ſale of goods, or any conſiderable bat- 
gain; and the deacons go once a quarter round 
the city, and take the money out of theſe boxes: 
there are alſo twice'a week men that belong to 
the hoſpitals who go round the city with 'a bell; 
and aſk relief at every houſe, and are ſeldom diſ- 
miſſed without ſome pence. They have ſeveral 
other ways of raiſing money for their poor, as by 
the play-houſes, that pay half their gains to this 
uſe: every rope-dancer, puppet-player, and 'per- 
ſon pretending to divert the people at fairs by any 
means whatever, alſo pays a third part of his gains 
to the poor. Every perſon who paſſes through a 
gate after candle-light pays a peny to the uſe of 
the poor: and what theſe, and ſome other little 
taxes fall ſhort of maintaining their hoſpitals, is 
ſupplied out of the publick revenue. As to the 
government of this city, I ſhall "have @tafion to 
enlarge upon it hereafter under anotlier head, and 
proceed next to deſcribe ſome other confiderable 
J — 


2. Haerlem, a large populous city, twelve miles Haerlem. 


to the weſtward of Amſterdam, and four to the 
eaſtward of the ocean, ſurrounded with a wall, 
and other fortifications, but of ho great ſtrength. 

he buildings are of brick, the ſtreets wide and 
ſtrait, and canals in the middle of ſeveral of 

em, as at Amſterdam. ' It was made a Biſhop's 
See in the year 1559, but loſt that honour foon 
after, on the States throwing off their allegiance 
to the Spaniard, and embracing Calviniſm. The 
cathedral church, now called the great church, is 
elteemed the largeſt and moſt beautiful in 80 71 
land. Their mänufactures conſiſt chiefly in filks, 
velvet and linens: the linen they make hete is 
elteeined the fineſt” and whiteſt in the province. 
They have alſo a conſiderable trade for thread and 
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tapes. Here the famous LAwWa NSE CosrzR 
dwelt, to whom the Dutch aſcribe the invention of 
inting, anno 1440; which is diſputed with them 
the citizens of Mentz in Germany. This town 


is famous alſo for the brave defence it made againſt 


the Spaniards in the year 1573, when the women 
formed themſelves into regiments and companies 
to aſſiſt the burghers ; but being obliged to ſur- 
render after ten months gallant defence, the Spa- 
niards exerciſed great cruelties on the inhabitants, 
deſtroying many of them in cold blood. To the 
fouthward. of the town lies the lake called Haer- 
lem- meer, which extends eaſtward almoſt as far 


as Amſterdam, and ſouthward to Leyden, a ſhal- 


Rotter- 


low, but dangerous water for the paſſage-boats, 
which was probably the occaſion of cutting ca- 
nals from this city to Amſterdam and Leyden, 


on which people travel with all the ſafety and eaſe 


imaginable. | | 
3. Rotterdam, efteemed the chief town in Hol- 


land next to Amfterdam, ſituate on the north ſide 
of the Maes, about thirty miles to the ſouthward 


of Amſterdam, and fifteen to the eaſtward of the 


Briel, is a large city of a triangular figure, and 
very populous, lying mighty convenient for trade, 
the canals, which run thro* the town, bringing up 
their ſhipping to their doors. Another great ad- 
vantage they have, is, that the Maes is open, and 
the paſſage free from ice much ſooner in the ſpring 
than in the Y and Zuiderſee that lead to Am- 
ſterdam, which is the reaſon that the Britiſh mer- 
chants frequent this port much more than that ; 
inſomuch, that after a froſt, when the ſea was 
n, there hath been ſeen three hundred fail of 
ritiſh veſſels ſteering out of this harbour at once. 
The town is handſomly built of brick, the ſtreets 
wide and well paved ; and there are four churches 
beſides that of the Engliſh (where the ſervice is 
rformed according to the rites of the church of 
England) and a kirk for the Scots. Here are con- 
ſtantly reſiding great numbers of the ſubjects of 
Britain, who live in much the ſame manner as on 
this ſide the water, not being confined to Dutch 
diet, as in ſome other towns. The publick build- 
ings taken notice of by travellers are, the great 
church of St. Lawrence, the Stadt-houſe, the 


Exchange, the Admiralty-office, and the Eaſt-In- 


Leyden. 


dia-houſe, which are handſom ſtructures, but not 
thought worth a particular deſcription : upon the 
t bridge in the marker-place is a noble braſs 
Ha of Er asMus, in a furred gown. and a round 
cap, with a book in his hand. The ſituation of 
this place is pleaſant, and from the top of the 
great church may be ſeen the Hague, Delft, Ley- 
den, Dort, and moſt of the towns of South- Hol. 
land. But the canals in Rotterdam having little 
or no current in ſummer, the ſtagnated water 
proves very offenſive as well as unhealthful. 
4. Leyden, or Leyda, the Lugdunum Batavorum 
of the Latins, four miles to the eaſtward of the 
Ocean, and eighteen miles ſouth of Amſterdam, 
ſtands on the old channel of the Rhine, the 
mouth whereof being now. choaked up, occaſions 
the waters to ſtagnate, which renders the air un- 
healthful. It is however eſteemed one of the 
neateſt and pleaſanteſt towns in the Low Coun- 
tries, and the largeſt in Holland next to Rotrer- 
dam : the buildings beautiful and magnificent, 
the ſtreets broad and exceeding clean, with ca- 


nals in the middle of them planted with rows of 


trees. This city is ſurrounded with a wall, and 
regularly fortified, and endured a ſiege of five 
months in the year 4574, when finding them- 


ſelves in danger of being taken by the Spaniards, CH AP. 
round about it under wa- III. 
ter, and compelled the enemy to riſe from before 


they laid the country 


it. In the middle of the town is a round ſtone 
tower, {ix hundred and ten feet in circumference, 
aſcended by fifty ſteps, and according to the tra- 
dition of the place, was built by the Romans, 
but of no great ſtrength at preſent. Thoſe who 
give a particular deſcription of the place obſerve, 
that it hath eight gates, that there are twenty- 
three wards in the city ſubdivided into ninety 
leſſer parts; that there are thirty iſlands, twenty- 
four canals, an hundred and eighty ſtreets, ninety- 
five bridges, and forty towers on the walls. The 
rincipal churches are thoſe of St. PH E R, St. 
ANCRAS, and the New Church, the laſt of 
which is of a circular form. Theſe hoſpitals are 
many and large, that of the orphans only main- 
taining nine hundred children. A univerſity was 
founded here by the States General in the year 
1575. The ſchools conſiſt of a large pile of 
brick buildings three ſtories high, in the upper- 
moſt whereof the famous ELZevisr had his print- 
ing room. The ſtudents of this univerſity are 
computed to be about two thouſand ; but there 
are only two endowed colleges, moſt of the lads 
boarding in the town. Adjoining to the ſchools 
is a phyſick garden, where the Profeſſor in bota- 
ny reads his lectures. The Profeſſors never wear 
gowns but at lectures, and when they preſide in 
publick diſputations. Nor are the Students at all 
diſtinguiſhed by their habit. The Rector, who 
is choſen out of three preſented to the States, is 
elected annually ; there are beſides three Curators, 
and twelve Profeſſors, three in each faculty. The 
Rector with the four Burgomaſters, his Aſſeſ- 
ſors, and ſome of the Aldermen, determine all 
cauſes civil and criminal. Their library is in great 
eſteem for it's manuſcripts ; and the anatomy the- 
atre is ſaid to exceed that of Padua, or the Sur- 
geons hall in London, having a vaſt number of 


ſkeletens of all kinds and ſizes, ſeveral mummies, 


and particularly one of an Egyptian Prince eigh- 
teen hundred years old, with Pagan idols and re- 
licks, and habits of people of the moſt diſtant 
countries. The principal manufacture in Leyden 
is woollen cloth and camblets ; and their gardens 
yield them a conſiderable profit, their garden ſtuff 

ing ſo much valued as to be carried as far as 

mſterdam. Theſe gardens are ſaid to have four 
or five crops in one year, and an acre of garden 
ground to be worth two hundred and fifty, or 
three hundred pounds, an acre of arable two hun- 
dred, and an acre of meadow an hundred and 
forty-pounds. In the Rhineland-houſe the Dike- 
grave, one of the moſt conſiderable officers in this 
country, and his aſſociates, meet in conſultation 
about the repair of the dikes, banks and canals in 
the diſtrict of Rhineland, of which Leyden is 
the capital. In the church of St. Maxzy's'is a 
monument of Jos Eyn SCALIGER, and another 
of CLustus the herbaliſt, with a Latin inſcrip- 
tion, i ing, that he was called hither to a- 
dorn the academy, where he lived ſixteen years, 
and died anno 1609, in the eighty-fourth year of 
his age, under which is this diſtich; 


Non potuit plures hic querere CL us ius berbas, 
Ergo novas Campis quærit in Elyſas. 
Engliſhed thus by a late writer ; 
Since no more berbs the earth to CL ust us yields, 
He's gone a ſampling to th Elyſian fields. 
| SR 
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5. The Hague, or Gravenbage, i. e. the Earl's- 
grove, eſteemed a village, becauſe it has no walls, 
but the moſt conſiderable of the kind in Europe, 
ſituate nine miles ſouth-weſt of Leyden, fourteen 
north-weſt of Rotterdam, and two miles to the 
eaſtward of the Ocean, encompaſſed with fine 
meadows and pleaſant groves, in the midſt whereof 
is a pleaſure-houſe belonging to the Princes of O- 
range. The place is governed by it's own magi- 
ſtrates, and enjoys all the privileges of a city of 
Holland, but the ſending it's repreſentatives to the 
States. In this village alſo the States-General and 
the council of State always aſſemble. Here are 
held the ſupreme courts of judicature. Foreign 
miniſters are admitted to their audience, and re- 
ſide here; and all publick affairs are tranſacted, 


which draws a multitude of people hither, and 


occaſions it's being a very flounſhing town. The 
palace is a handſom brick building, making two 
angles of a ſquare, in the middle whereof is a 
large hall, equal to that of Guildhall in London. 
In this palace was an apartment for the late Prin- 
ces of Orange; the chambers of the States-Ge- 
neral and Provincial, and of the council of State. 
And adjoining to it is a noble ſtone building, call- 
ed the palace of Prince 'Mavrice of Naſſau, 
who built it. On the north ſide is a large ſquare 
pond called the Yijver, and on the weſt the palace 
opens to a large plain ſurrounded with magnifi- 
cent houſes, and regularly planted with trees, 
which have made ſome compare it, not impro- 
perly, to St. JAM E 8's-park :*and every city of 
the United Provinces has a houſe here for their 
reſpective deputies. ee e it is evi- 
dent from what hath been already obſerved, that 
the place muſt be large and extremely populous, 
yet are there but two churches in it; one of them 
called the Old Church is a handſom fabrick of the 
uſual form. The other a new building of a round 
figure without a pillar, which ſeems to be a kind 
of building that the modern Dutch affect, for there 
are other temples lately built in Holland of the ſame 
form. On the north ſide of the Hague is a walk 


paved with bricks, and ſhaded with lime- trees for 


two miles, extending as far as Scheveling, a vil- 
lage on the ſea-ſhore, where King ChARLES II. 
took ſhipping for England at his reſtoration. 
Scheveling was once a conſiderable town, but ly- 
ing upon a tempeſtuous ſea, has been extremely 
leſſened by the waves beating on it's ſhores. About 
ten miles ſouth-weſt of the Hague lies Honſlaer- 
dyke, a magnificent palace of the late Prince of 
Orange, having noble gardens adorned with foun- 
tains and ſtatues, ſome of which it is ſaid were 
taken from a palace on this ſide the water, 
as well as the furniture within doors. . Here 
are two galleries full of beautiful paintings, and 
the cloſet of the late Princeſs is wainſcotted with 
Japan-work. Within two miles of the Hague 
hes the village of Ryſwick, where the Prince had 
another palace. The treaty of peace between the 
confederates and the French was concluded here in 
the year 1697. This palace alſo is admired for 
it's ſtately front of free- ſtone, it's marble ſtair- 
caſe, marble floors, exquiſite paintings, &c. Ano- 
ther village called Looſduyne, about ſix miles 
north-weſt of the Hague cannot be omitted men- 
tioning in this place, ſince every traveller is full of 
the monſtrous- birth faid to have happened here : 
the account we have of this occurrence is, That 
MarGARET Counteſs of Henneberg, daughter 
of: FLok1s Count of Holland and Zealand, and 
ſiſter to WILLIAM King of the Romans, having 
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years ago, which was much ſhorter than the pre- 


reproached a poor woman as guilty of adultery on C HAP. 
account of her having twins, inſinuating that ſhe III. 


could not have two children by one man at a 
time, the woman provoked at this uſage, wiſhed 
that the Counteſs might have as many children 
as there were days in the year, which it is ſaid: 
happened accordingly in the year 1276, in the 
fortieth year of the Lady's age, when ſhe was de- 
livered of three hundred and ſixty- five children, 
equally divided as to ſex, only the odd one was a 
boy. They were afterwards chriſtened in the 
pariſh church in two braſs baſons (which they 
pretend ſtill to ſhew to travellers) the boys by the 


name of Jonx, and the girls by the name of 


ELIZABETH ; and in the church wall there is 
a ſtone with an inſcription, giving the aboveſaid 
relation: but it is obſerved by travellers to be a 
modern writing, and different from the inſerip- 
tion given us by hiſtorians an hundred and fifty 


ſent. The ceremony of baptiſm was performed, 
according to tradition, by Gui po, ſuffragan' to 
the Biſhop of Utrecht. E18 3 
6. Dellt 
Phi, ſix miles ſouth-eaſt of the Hague, and eight 
north-weſt of Rotterdam, pleaſantly ſituated a- 
mong the meadows, the ſtreets ſpacious, with ca- 
nals running through them, planted with trees. 
It is about two miles in circumference, and ſur- 
rounded by an old wall and ditch. The earthen 
ware of this place is eſteemed the beſt next to 
China-ware ; and they had formerly a good trade 
in cloth and beer, but it is more conſiderable for 
being a quiet town, the retreat of wealthy mer- 
chants who have left off their buſineſs, than for it's 
trade at preſent. The publick buildings taken no- 
tice of are, the Stadt-houſe and the arſenal of the 
States, the magazine -of powder belonging to 
which accidentally blew up and deftroyed great 
5 of the town in the year 1654, but it has 
en ſince rebuilt to great advantage. There are 
but two churches in the place, the Old and the 
New; in the latter whereof is the tomb of W1r- 
LIAM firſt Prince of Orange, who was aſſaſſinated 
in this city: his ſtatue in marble is upon the 
tomb, and another in braſs armed cap- a- pe 
ſtanding by it, and a Fame ſounding over. him 
with this motto, Te vindice tuta Libertas. At his 
feet lies a dog, which, according to tradition, died 
of grief on the murder of his maſter. There are 
alſo many other braſs and marble ſtatues about 
the tomb, which ſerve to adorn it. Delphs-Ha- 
ven, which belongs to this city, lies within two 
miles of Rotterdam, and has a communication 
both with Delft and Rotterdam by a canal. It is 
ſtrongly fortified, and has three dams'to defend 
it againſt inundations. 77 
7. Dort, or Dordrecht, 6 
in dignity of thoſe which compoſe the States of 
Holland, and the capital of a ſmall country called 
the Bailiwick of Dort, is ſituate on the river Me- 
ruwe, forty miles ſouth of Ainſterdam, and four- 
teen ſouth-eaſt of Rotterdam. This city, with 
the diſtrict about it, became an iſland by an inun- 
dation which happened in the year 1421, throw- 
ing down the banks of the Maes and Meruwe, and 
laying a large tra& of land under water between 


Dort and Brabant, deſtroying near fourſcore vil- 
lages, and twenty or thirty thouſand people. It's 
ſituation between the Maes and Meruwe makes 
it naturally ſtrong; and the natives pretend that 
it was never yet taken: but the waters are it's 
greateſt ſecurity ; for beſides the rivers above- 

| * mentioned, 


t, called by the Latins Delpbum and Del. Delt. 


an ancient city, the firſt Dort. 


CHAP. 


III. 


it on the ſouth and eaſt. The place is large and 


Gertru- 


denberg. 


Goude. 


Naerden. 


them to pieces in cold blood ; which did the 
| Spaniards no ſervice, for the Hollanders thereup- 


William- 
ſtadt. 
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mentioned, ,which are of a very great breadth near 
this city, a large lake called the Bieſbos encloſes 


populous, the ſtreets broad and well paved, and 
the houſes high and built of brick. Here was 
held a ſynod in the year 1619, for examining the 
opinions of the Armenians and Calviniſts, and it 
is eaſy to imagine which ſide had the beſt of it, 
when the magiſtracy was in the hands of the diſ- 
ciples of Carvin. The room where this Synod 
was held is ſtill ſhewn to travellers as a curioſity, 
though it does not ſeem to deſerve a particular 
deſcription. The Britiſh merchants have two 
hatches in this city, and particular privileges, it 
being the ſtaple for their cloth, as well as for 
Rheniſh-wines, corn, wood, and other commo- 
dities, brought down the Rhine and the Maes. 

8. Gertrudenberg, ſo named from St. GE R- 
RU DE, ſituate in the diſtrict of Dort, on the 
ſouth ſide of the lake called Bieſbos, twelves miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Dort, and ten north of Breda, and 
belongs to the houſe of Orange. It is ſtrong by 
nature as well as art, having a marſh on one fide, 
and the river Meruwe on the other, which in 
this place looks Jike a ſea. 5 


of thoſe which compoſe the States of Hollan 
ſituate on the rivers Gow and Iſſel, twelve miles 
north-eaſt of Rotterdam, and twenty-four ſouth 
of Amſterdam, a handſom large city, and a 
place of ſtrength, eſpecially on account of it's low 
ſituation, the country about it being liable to be 
overflowed by their fluices whenever they appre- 
hend any danger. 

10. Naerden, a ſmall, but ſtrong town, ſituate 


in a moraſs near the Zuider-ſea, twelve miles to 


the eaſtward of Amſterdam; and fifteen north of 
Utrecht. It was taken by the Spaniards in 1572, 
when the enemy, in-revenge for their having ſub- 
mitted to the Prince of Orange, ſummoned all 
the inhabitants to the market-place, and there cut 


on became deſperate and irreconcilable ; and it is 
to ſuch acts of cruelty as theſe that the loſs of 
the Seven Provinces 1s generally attributed. 


11. Williamſtadr, a little fortified town belong- 


ing to the houſe of Orange, having been built 
by WiLLram I. anno 1583, from whom it re- 
ceived it's name. It is ſituated on the water call- 
ed the Roo Vaert, which ſeparates the iſland of 
Voorn from the continent, and ſecures the com- 
munication between Holland and Zealand. The 
iſlands above mentioned to belong to South Hol- 
land, lie at the mouth of the Maes, the princi- 
pal whereof is Voorn, or the land of Voorn, as 


it is called, on which ſtands, 


The 
Briel. 


12. The city of the Briel, a fortified town, 
twelve miles to the weſtward of Rotterdam. The 
buildings are old, but regular; the ſtreets broad, 
and the walls planted with trees. It has a pretty 
good harbour, and a tolerable trade, but not com- 
parable to Rotterdam or Dort, which lie higher 
up the river. This was the firſt town on the 
coaſt of Holland which the Geuſes, or Malecon- 
tents, took from the Spaniards, and occaſioned the 
revolt of the reſt; and this was one of the cau- 


tionary towns which the States delivered into the 


hands of Queen ELizaBeTH, for repaying the 
expences ſhe was at in defending them againſt the 
King of Spain, and was afterwards reſtored to 
them, with the reſt, by King JaMzs in his ne- 


ceſſities, for a very ſmall part of the money that 
VOL II. ” a 


| whereof are Hoorn, Enckhuyſen, Alckmaer, 
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remained due to England. The iſland whereon C HAF. 
it ſtands is about twenty miles in length, and ſix” III. 
in breadth, and is generally fruitful in corn. RO 

13. Helvoetſluice, on the ſame land of Voorn, Helvter- 
ſtands about four miles to the ſouthward of the flvice. 
Brie), and is eſteemed the ſafeſt harbour in the 
country. Here are uſually ſome of the States latg- 
eſt men of war, which come up to the middle of 
the town; and hither the Engliſh pacquer-boat 
comes and takes in the mail; and though it be one 
of the moſt convenient places to embark at, yet 
has the place but little trade, merchant-men 
chooſing to go higher up the river before they 
unlade. To the ſouthward of the land of Voorn Over- 
lies the iſland of Overvlacke, about fifteen miles 859 
long and five broad, on which are ſeveral towns 
and villages, the chief whereof is, 

14. Summerſdyke, ſituate on the north ſide of Summerſ- | 
the iſland, formerly a town of ſome trade, but 9yke- 
upon the decline at preſent. To the weſtwaert Goree 
of Overvlacke lies the little iſland of Goree, the iſland and 
chief town whereof is of the ſame name, but town. 
not conſiderable for it's trade or any thing elſe ar 
this day. This'is uſually the firſt Jand we make 


| on the coaſt of Holland in a voyage from England 
9. Goude, or Tergow, the ſixth city in 2 


to Helvoetſluice. Between the land of Voorn and 
Rotterdam lies the iſland of Isſlemond, or Over: I ſlemond 
maes, about ten miles in length and four in iſſ und and 
breadth, the chief town ot the ſame name ſtand- n. 

ing almoſt over againſt Rotterdam. As for Put- 

ten and Byerland, I comprehend them under Byerland 


the title of the land of Voorn, from whence they and Put- 
are ſeparated but by a ſmall ſtream. | ten. 


I come next to North Holland, being that part The chief 
of the province which lies north of that little towns and 


arm of the ſea called the V, or Ty, the towns — of 
orth 


E- Holland. 
dam, Munickedam, Medenblick, Purmerendt, ” 


Beverwick, Wormer, Schermer, Beemſter, Eg- 
mont, Petten, Schagen and Ninckel : and the 


illands belonging to North Holland are, the 


Texel, Eyerlandt, Flielandt or Vlielandr, Schil- 
ling, Grind, Vieringen, Ureck, Ens. The chief 
of which towns and iſlands I am now to de- 
ſcribe, and, 
1. Hoorn, twenty miles north of Amſterdam, Hoorn. 
a large wealthy city, pleaſantly ſituated on the 
Zuider-ſea, almoſt ſurrounded by gardens and 
paſture grounds, and ſecured againſt the fury of 
the ſea by a vaſt dam. The produce of the coun- 
try about it is chiefly butter and cheeſe, which 
they export to ſeveral parts of Europe. | | 
2. Enckhuyſen, ſituate alſo on the Zuider-ſea, Enckbuy- 
ten miles north-eaſt of Hoorn, and as many ſouth- ſen. 
eaſt of Medenblick, a large handſom city with 


a capacious port, from whence great numbers of 
* ſhips yearly ſet ſail for the Baltick and herring- 


fiſhery, by which, and ſhip-building, the town is 
grown very rich. | | 3 
3. Medenblick, an ancient city, once the ca- Meden- 
pital of North Holland, now but a little town ſi- blick. 
tuate on the Zuider-ſea, ten miles north of Hoorn, 
is ſtill a commodious harbour, and defended by 
an old caſtle. Here are the ſtrongeſt dams and 
banks of the country to defend it from the fury 
of the waves, which beat violently on theſe ſhores 
when the wind blows a ſtorm from the north- 
wards. The country about this place is taken 
notice of for it's rich paſtures. | | 
4. Alcmaer, twenty miles to the northwards of Alcmaer. 
Haerlem, an ancient town, but one of the beſt 
built in this part of the country, and pleaſantly. 
ſituate in the midſt of gardens, groves, and pal- 
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tives. | I bm en 9 0! 
5. Saenredam, or Sardam, ſituate on the Y, or 


Sardam, 


= " . 
* 


Edam. 


Purmer. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF 


ture grounds, which laſt produce vaſt quantities, 
of cheeſe and butter, which enriches. the na- 


Ty, ſeven miles north-weſt of Amſterdam, and 
almoſt oppoſite to it, very conſiderable, on account 
of the numbers of ſhips which are annually built, 
here, though it be but an open town. 

6. Edam, ſituate on the Zuider-ſca, ten miles 
ſouth of Hoorn, a ſmall town, but conſiderable alſo 
upon account of the ſhips that are built here. 

7. Purmer, a neat fortified town, five miles 
weſt of Edam; the country about this place and 
Edam was formerly a lake, which having been 


drained, makes a pleaſant fruitful country, that 


es by the name of Purmerendt, and to the 
ſouthward of this lies the Beemſter, already men- 


tioned, which was formerly a lake, but now. a 
fine country, containing ſeven or eight thouſand 


acres of ground. Of the like kind are the Wor- 


mer, which lies ſtill further ſouthward; the 


Schermer and the Huygen Waert to the - weft-, 


with huge ſtones and cement. 251 0 
Between the ocean and the Zuider-ſea lie the 


" 
- 
- 


ward of the Beemſter; as alſo the Zype, the moſt; 
northerly. part of this province, the ſea being kept; 
out by a vaſt mole formed by beams of timber 
driven into the ground, and the ſpaces filled up 


illands above mentioned to belong to North Hol- 


Texel 


iſland 


land; and firſt, the Texel, a fruitful iſland, a- 


bout ſix miles long, and five broad, lying alittle: 


to the northward of the continent of Holland, 


between which and this iſland is one of the prin- 


cipal paſſages out of the Zuider-ſea into the O- 


cean: the chief town is Burch, ſituate on the eaſt; 


ſide of the iſland, ſtrongly fortified and gari-: 


ſoned; the natives apply themſelves pretty much 


Flie 
iſland. 


Schell: 
Rang. * 


hundred fail of merchant ſhips. 


to the herring fiſhery. To the northward of the 
Texel lies the Vlie, or Flie iſland; nine miles 
long, and two broad; and north-eaſt of this the 
iſland of Schelling, in which was a- village con- 
taining about a thouſand houſes, burnt by Sir 
RokERT HoLMEs, who commanded an Eng- 
liſh ſquadron in the Dutch war, with near an 
Theſe iſlands, 


and ſome banks of ſand that lie at the entrance 


The Wier- 
rings. 
Wierin- 
iſland. 


Eyerland. 


of the Zuider-ſea,. a little break the fury of the. 
Ocean when tht wind fits north-weſt, or the: 
whole province of Holland would be very much 
in danger of being laid under water every ſtorm : 


that happens from that quarter. The Wierrings 


are ſeveral ſmall iſlands which lie in the Zuider- 


The 
iſland of Eyerland lies between the iſlands of the 
Texel and the Flie, but of theſe I meet with no- 
thing particular. I ſhall only add that there is a 


tolerable harbour in the Texel, and another in 


the Flie, in the firſt of which the. ſhips bound 


to the ſouthward uſually rendezvous, and in the 
latter thoſe bound to the north; and when the 


Zealand 
Province. 


homeward bound veſſels can recover either of 


theſe ports, they look upon themſelves to be ſe- 
cure from the enemy. . | | 


Zealand, the ſecond. of, the ſeven provinces 1 


propoſed to deſcribe, conſiſts of ſeveral iſlands, and 
is held to have obtained the name Zealand, or ra- 
ther Sealand, from the Danes when they over: run 


this part of the world, as reſembling ſome iſlands 


of their on country ſurrounded in like manner 


Compoſed 
of eight 
iſlands. 


- other parts of the United Provinces where 


weſtern. branch of the Scheld, and four to the CHAP, 
eaſtern branch of the Scheld. Thoſe of the III. 
weſtern Scheld, are Walcheren, South Bevelandt, 
North Bevelandt, and Wolferdyke: and thoſe of 

the. eaſtern Scheld, Schowen, Duyelland, Tolen 

and Oreſand. The whole province comprehend- Situation 
ing the ſeas and channels which divide the ſeveral “ 
iſlands, is bounded by the Ocean, and the iſlands 

of, Holland on the north, by Brabant on the eaſt, 

by Flanders on the ſouth, and by the octan to- 

wards the weſt; and extends thirty miles in 
length, reckoning from Tolen to the moſt weſter- 

Iy part of Walcheren, and twenty miles in breadth, 

viz. from the ſouthern ſhore of South Bevelandt 

to the northern ſhore of Schowen. The principal 

of theſe iſlands is that of Walcheren, lying at the Walche- 
mouth of the Scheld, about nine miles in length, ren iſland. 
and eight in breadth, almoſt of an oval 6gure. The _ 
chief town of the iſland of Walcheren is, 1. Mid- Middle 
dleburg, the capital of the whole province; ſo burg city. 
named, it is ſaid, from it's ſituation in the middle 

of the iſland. It lies in the latitude of fiſty-one 
degrees forty minutes, forty miles ſouth- wal of 
Rotterdam, and as many of. Breda, and twenty- 
five north-eaſt of Bruges, The city is large and 
populous, and abounds in wealthy merchants: a 


canal has been cut from an arm of the ſea to the 


city, whereby they bring merchant ſhips into the 
middle of the town. The ſtreets are broad and 
well paved; the publick buildings magnificent, 
particularly the ſtadthouſe and churches, of which 
laſt there are no leſs than twenty; that called the 
New Church, admired for it's beauty, is of an 
octogonal figure, and has a noble cupola over it; 
the whole town is ſurrounded. with a wall, a 
moat, and other fortifications... King PIII II. 
made it a Biſhop's See in the fifteenth. century: 
but the Dutch malecontents ſoon after gaining 
the poſſeſſion of it, converted the palace to ſecular, 
uſes, and ſequeſtered. the revenues, as they did, in 


ricks were eſtabliſhed. 2. Rammekins, 


14 


cautionary places delivered up to, Queen Er i- 
ZABETHy at preſent. an inconſiderahle village. 
3. Fluſhing, or Vliſſingen, ſituate in the moſt ſou- Fluſhing, 
therly part of the iſland, five miles ſouth. of Mid- 
dleburg, a. conſiderable city, and a place of great 
trade, having a good harbour, and fortifications, 


for it's defence. This was another of the cautio- 
fea within the Texel; to the eaſtward of which 
lies the iſland of Vieringen or Wieringen. 


nary towns delivered to Queen ELIZABETH by 

the Dutch as a pledge of their fidelity, and a ſe 

curity for the money ſhe: had advanced them to 

reſiſt the Spaniard. 4. Ter Vere, three miles Ter Verc. 
north of Middleburg, 4 fortified town, and a good 
harbour; but lies pretty much expoſed to inun- 
dations. LY Armuyden, ſituate at the mouth of Armuy- 
the river which comes from Middleburg, and den. 
two miles eaſt of it. It had once a good har- 

bour, and was a place of trade, but the harbour 

being choaked up, it is but an inconſiderable town 

at preſent. The iſland of South Bevelandt lies to South 
the eaſtward of Walcheren, and is the largeſt of "Hg 
the Zealand iſlands 4 being about fifteen miles 
long, and ſeven or eight broad, and was much 

larger till part of it, in the year 1532, was laid 

under water by an inundation. The only town 

of any conſequence in it is, 4. Ter Goes, on Ter Goe 


by the ſea, and carrying the name of Zealand. the north part of the iſland, twelve miles eaſt of 
Middleburg, and fifteen weſt of Bergen op Zoom. 
There are beſides above thirty villages, and ſeve. 


ral 


The iſlands which compoſe this province are eight 
in number, four whereof are ſaid to belong to the 
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CH AP. ral Gentlemen's ſeats. The iſland of Wolferdyke 
III. lies between North and South Bevelandt; and is 
about five miles in length, and one in breadth ; 


Wen having at preſent only three or four villages upon 

land. it, great part of it has been laid under water 
inundations. To the northward of Wolferdyke 

North lies North Bevelandt; about five miles in length, 


0 aa and two in breadth, great part whereof alſo has 
UHland. 
before which the country was ſo pleaſant, that it 
was called the garden of Zealand. There is no 
town of any note u it at preſent. To the 
northward of North Bevelandt lies the iſland: of 
Schowen. Schowen, the largeſt of thoſe on the ſide of the 
Eaſtern Scheld ; being fifteen miles in length, and 
fx in breadth, and was much larger till worn a- 
way by inundations ; the chief town whereof is, 
Zirickzee, 3. Zirickzee, ſaid to be the moſt ancient in Zea- 
land, ſituate on the channel which divides Scho- 
wen from Duvell, and fifteen miles north-eaſt of 
— Middleburg. It has à tolerable harbour, and is 
Brower- à place of ſome trade. 6. Browerſhaven, ſituate 


ſhaven. on the north ſide of the iſland, five miles north · 
of Zirickzee z the natives whereof! ſubſift chiefly 
Bom- by fiſhing and huſbandry. ' 7. Bommenee, two 
menee. miles to the eaſtward of Browerſhaven, over-againſt 
Goree, eſteemed a ſtrong fortreſs. - To the eaſt- 
Duvel- ward of Schowen lies Duvetland,' ſeparated from 
land it by a very narrow ſtream z there are ſeveral vil- 
— upon it, the chief whereof is of the ſame 
name with the iſland, but not one conſiderable town. 
Tolen The iſland of Tolen is ſeparated from Brabant by 


iſland and a very narrow channel, called Het Slacch; being 
town. about fix miles in length, and five in breadth: 
tbe chief town whereof is Tolen, eſteemed a 


ſtrong fortreſs, ſituate four miles north- weſt of 


Bergen op Zoom, and twelve miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Zirickzee. The ſmall iſland of Oreſand lies be- 
tween Sehowen, and North Bevelandt, and has 
ſome. villages upon it, but no town of any note. 
| . Theſe iſlands of Zealand were anciently ſubject 
to the Earls of Holland, and afterwards to the 
houſes of Burgundy and Auſtria; but enjoyed very 
7 e privileges all that time till Pa1Lie II. in- 
vaded their rights, which occaſioned the civil war 
above-mentioned, and Fluſhing was the next town 
to the Briel which was ſeized by the Sea-Geuſes, 
or malecontents upon the coaſt. The land, as 
has been - intimated already, is very low in all 
theſe iſlands, and ſubject toinundations, which puts 
the inhabitants to vaſt expences in repairing their 
banks. Their low ſituation and the neighbour- 
hood of the ſea occaſions allo an unwholeſom 
air; but on the other hand, the country is ge- 
nerally fruitful, abounding in good corn and paſ- 
ture grounds, and the natives many of them be- 
ing employed in the fiſheries, and other branches 
of foreign trade, are a wealthy and flourtſhing 
people, though they have ſcarce any manufactures 


The third of the United Provinces I propoſe to 
treat of is Frieſland : bounded by the Ocean on 
the north, by the province of Groningen on the 
caſt, by the province of Overyſſel, and part of 
the Zuider-ſea towards the ſouth, and by other 
part of the Zuider- ſea towards the weſt. Fhis 
was the country of the ancient Frizons, and for- 
merly, tis ſaid, lay contiguous to North Holland, 
(ſometimes called Weſt Frieſland) from which it 

is now ſeparated by the Zuider- ſea, formed not 
many years ſince by an extraordinary inundation. 
Groningen with Eaſt Frieſland, or the county of 
Embden, was alſo part of the county of the an- 


Oreſand 
land, 


krieſland 
province. 


had the misfortune to be ſwallowed up by the ſea, 
Oſtergo, or the north-eaſt 
bares” Leuwarden and Dockum, and in Se- 


a barren ſoil, and meanly inhabited 


4 
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cient Frizons; and ſome affirm that it was ſtill CH A P. 
of a larger extent, but the preſent bounds of this. * 
province are as above deſcribed: extending about 

torty miles in length from north to ſouth, aud 


by twenty-five in breadth from eaſt to weſt, and is 
uſually ſubdivided into Weſtergo, Oſtergo, and Subdivi- 


Seven Wolden. In Weſtergo, or the weſtern ſion. 
Part of it, are the towns of Franeker, Harlingen, Chief 

ſwaert, Sneek, Worcum and Staveren. In towns. 
part of it, are the 


ven Wolden, the ſouth-eaſt part of the country, 
d mean] , 1s only the 

town of Sloot, beſides villages. | N | 

1. Franeker, Franeguera, ſituate in fifty three Franeker 

degrees ten minutes north latitude, four miles to city. 

the eaſtward of the Zuider-ſea, and eight to the 

weſtward of Leuwarden, a little handſom city, 

and a place of ſome trade. Here a univerſit 

was founded by the States in the year 1585, and 

well endowed out 6f the abby-lands which were 

ſequeſtered about that tine. 


2. Harlingen, ſituate on the Zuider-ſea, five Harlin- 


miles weſt of Franeker, it has a pretty good har. Sen. 
bour for ſmall veſſels, and carries on a trade to 


Norway. The place is fortified, and naturally 

ſtrong, the country about it being eaſily laid un- 

der water in caſes of neceſſity. © - 1 

3. Leuwarden, a fortified town, eight miles Leuwar- 

to the eaſtward! of Franeker, the beſt city of the den. 

province in all reſpects, and the feſidence of the 

Stadtholder 1 council. It is a place 

of trade, and admired for it's fine buildings, it's 

handſom ſtreets and bridges, and the pleaſant gar- 

dens about i. „ | ; 

4. Doceutn, ſituate ten miles north-eaſt- of Doccum. 

Leuwarden, in a fruitful country, à place of ſome 

ſtrength, and tolerably well built; moſt taken 

notice of for a fine bridge, under which veſſelz 

may paſs with their maſts up. | 

5. Sloot, or Sloten, ſituate upon a navigable Sboot. 

canal; a league from the Zuider-fea, nine miles 

north-eaſt of Staveren. It has but one church, 

— - other building of any note, bur the Stadt- 
5 74903 3 | 

6. Bolſwaert, formerly one of the Hans-Towns, Bolſwaert. 

about ſeven . miles ſouth of Franeker. It's harbour 

at preſent is choaked up, but carries on a trade 

however in ſmall veſſels along their canals. _ 

7. Staveren, ſituate on the Zuider- ſea on the Staveren. 

ſouth-· weſt point of Frieſland, ; fpur* leagues north- 

eaſt of Medenblick in North Holland. It had 

formerly a good harbour, and à brifk trade, and 

was the third of the Hans- Towns, more anci- 

ently the capital city, and reſidence of the Kings 

of the Frizons ; but the harbour being choaked 

up, it is fallen to decay, and but an inconſiderable 

ß T7469 55500 a7 ny 

The iflands of Ameland and Schier monikooge Iſlands of 

lie in the Ocean to the north of Frieſland, and Friciland. 

both belong to this province; but here are only 

feven or eight villages which do not ſeem to merit 

a deſcription.” | 1 ö 

IT The air of Friefland is cold, but more healthful 


4 


than the ſouthern provinces, "and though the land 


lies under water great part of the winter, inſo- 
much, that they are forced to go from town to 
town by banks and cauſeways, it is all driven out 
either by art or the hot weather which ſucceeds, 
and there appears to be a great deal of good arable 
and paſture in the ſummer ſeaſon. Their beſt, 
and almoſt only firing is turf, Which burns as 
white, and gives as good a heat as wood * 
| tur 
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turf meadows being mixed with a bituminous mat- 
ter, have, as hiſtory relates, taken fire at certain 
times, and burnt up the country for ſeveral leagues, 
till a ſtop has/been put to the conflagration b 

ſome lakes or rivers which happened to interpoſe 
and extinguiſh it, The natives of this province, 
it is obſerved, are martially inclined and chooſe 


to follow the camp rather than apply themſelves 


to trade. Their nobility and gentry avoid match- 


ing into the families of merchants, or mechanicks, 


Gronin- 
gen pro- 
vince. 


Chief 


towns. 


Gronin- 


gen city. 


and delight in rich clothes and equipages much 
more than their ſouthern © neighbours. In their 


faſhions they follow the mode of France, and in 


drinking the Germans, good fellowſhip prevails. 
The fourth province I ſhall ebe is that 
of Groningen and the Omlands; which is bound- 
ed by the ee on the north; by the rivers Ems 
and the Dollart Bay, which ſeparates it from 
Embden, or Eaſt Friefland, in Germany, on the 
eaſt 3 by the province of Overyſſel on the ſouth; 
and by Dutch or Weſt Frieſland, the province 
laſt deſcribed, towards the weſt :. extending up- 
wards of thirty miles in length from eaſt to welt, 
and twenty miles in breadth from north to ſouth, 
and is uſually divided into Groningen Proper and 
the Omlands. In the former of which the chief 
towns are Groningen and Winſcheten; and in 
the Omlands, Dam. 3 PRI of 
Groningen, formerly one of the Hans-Tawns, 
ſituate on the confluence of the two rivers Aha 
and Huneſus, in the latitude of fifty-three de- 
grees odd minutes, thirty miles to the eaſt · ward of 
Leuwarden, and twenty ſouth-weſt of Embden; a 
fortified town, about two miles in circumference; 
and beſides the rivers above- mentioned, it is wa- 
tered with ſeveral artificial canals, by which it has 
a communication with the river Ems, the Ocean, 


and the neighbouring countries, by means where- 


Pam city. 


Winſcho- 
ten. 


of they carry on a briſk trade to Germany, &c. 
They have two or three ſpacious market-places, 
and about ſeven and twenty. handſom | cg 
and formerly there were twelve churches in the 
place, but the Dutch have convertednine of them 
to ſecular purpoſes. All the ground within the 
walls is not built upon, but there are ſeveral large 
gardens and orchards belonging to the principal 
citizens, which with the canals render it a plea- 
ſant town in ſummer. _ | | 
2. Dam, the capital of the Omlands, twelve 
miles north-eaſt of Groningen, ſituate on the ca- 
nal called the Dampſter Diep, three miles weſt of 
the river Ems; a large well: built town, but with- 
out walls, the States of Groningen being jealous 
of the Omlanders, who ſometimes diſpute their 
authority, and pretend to an independency. 3. 
Winſchoten, a fortreſs, ſituate between the Dol- 
lart Bay and an impaſſable moraſs, which com- 
mands one of the paſſes out of Eaſt Frieſland into 
the United Provinces; is ſeventeen miles eaſt of 


Groningen, and twelve ſouth of Dam: there are 


Overyſſel 


alſo the Billingworder Schans, and the Bourtanger 
Fort, with ſeveral others which lie upon the fron- 
tiers, and ſecure the United Provinces againſt any 
attacks on the ſide of Germany: and indeed the 
Dutch are in a manner maſters of Emben in Eaſt- 
Frieſland, that city having put it ſelf under their 
protection, and admitted a gariſon of the States 
troops. The ſoil of this province is generally 
barren, and the air ſharp, but more healthful 
than that of the ſouthern provinces. 1 

The fifth province of the United Netherlands 


province. which I am to deſcribe, is, that of Overyſſel, ſo 


named from it's ſituation beyond the river Iſſel: 
- 


* 


land towards the north; by the biſhoprick of Mun- III. 
ſter in Germany on the eaſt; by Guelderland and e 


the eaſtward of Sallandt, on the confines of Mun- 


this province is bounded by Groningen and Frief- CH AP. 


Zutphen on the ſouth; and by the Zuider-ſea on 

the weſt: extending near ſixty miles in length 

from north to ſouth, and forty in breadth from 

eaſt to weſt; and is uſually divided into three 

parts, viz. Iſelandt or Sallandt, Twente, and Drent. Subdiviſi- 
Of which, 1. Iſelandt, lies about the river Yflel ; on. 

the chief towns whereof are Deventer, Swoll, 
Campen and Haſſelt. 2. Twente, which lies to 


ſter; the chief towns whereof are Oldenſael, Ot- Chief 
merſan and Enſcheden. 3. Drent, the moſt nor- towns. 
therly part of Overyſſel; the chief towns. where- 
of are Coverden, Mepple, Vollenhoven, Steen- 
wick, Swarte Sluice and Blockzyl. 
I. Deventer, or Daventer, ſituate on the river Deventer. 
Yfſe}, ſeven miles north of Zutphen, and thirty 
to the eaſtward of Amersfort, a large populous ci- 

ty, elegantly: built, and well fortified, formerly 
an Imperial city, and one of the Hans-Towns, 
and till a place of good trade. The inhabitants 
are many of them noblemen and perſons. of di- 
ſtinction. There were in it formerly ten or twelve 
churches, which the States ſince their being ma- 
ſters of it have reduced to three: PHILIr II al- 
ſo made it a Biſhop's See in the year 1559; but 

the Dutch aboliſhed the biſhoprick and ſequeſtred 
the revenues in 1580, The moſt remarkable 
ſtructure here is the tower of Noremberg of a 
round figure, built with brick and ſtone, the 
walls ſeventeen feet thick, and of ſuch large di- 
menſions, it is ſaid, as to require a gariſon of ſe- 
veral thouſand men to defend it. 2. Swoll, or Zwoll. 
Zwoll, ſituate between the two rivers Yſſel and 
Vecht, eighteen miles north of Daventer. Another 

river runs through the town, by which the tide 
brings up veſſels from the-Zuider-ſea, and makes 

it a place of tolerable trade. The fortifications 
which ſurround the town are well planted with 
trees, the ſtreets regular, and the buildings good, all 
which contribute to make ita very deſirable place. 

3. Campen, pleaſantly ſituated near the Zuider- Campen. 
ſea on the ſouth ſide of the river Yſlel, eighteen 
miles weſt of Swoll, a large well built city, in 
which the publick buildings, ſuch as the Stadt- 

ouſe, the churches, and the cuſtom houſe, are 
ſaid to have an air of magnificence; but the 
trade of the town is much diminiſhed fince the 
mouth of the river Vſſel has been choaked up 
with ſand. 3. Coverden, the capital of the di- Coverden. 
{trict of Drente, ſituate on the confines of Ben- 
theim in Germany, thirty miles to the eaſtward 
of Swoll, a fortreſs ſtrong by nature as well as 
art, ſituate in an unpaſſable moraſs, and as it com- 
mands a paſs out of Munſter in Germany into 
Groningen and Frieſland, is a place of great im- 
portance. Ni on 4 | 

The next province we come to is that of Guel- Guelder- 
derland, formerly divided into Dutch Guelderland land 
and Spaniſh Guelderland ; but by the late treaty province. 
of peace a partition was made of the Spaniſh 
Guelderland between the Emperor, the Dutch, 
and the King of Pruſſia, of which I ſhall give a 
particular relation after I havedeſcribed that part of 
the province formerly called Dutch  Guelderland. 

Dutch Guelderland, of which the country of Dutch 
Zutphen is deemed a part, is bounded by the Guelder- 
Zuider-ſea and the province of Overyſſel on the land. 
north, by the biſhoprick of Munſter on the caſt, 
by Brabant and the duchy of Cleve towards the 
ſouth, and by the provinces: of Holland and _ 
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chief 
towns. 
The Ve- 
luwe. 


The Be- 
tuwe. 


Zutphen 
county. 


Arnheim. 


THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 


trecht towards the weſt, extending about fifty 
miles in length from north to ſouth, and is not 
much leſs in breadth from eaſt to weſt, being u- 
ſually ſubdivided into three leſſer parts or diſtricts, 
viz. the Veluwe, the Betuwe or Betawe, ancient - 
ly Batavia, and the county of Zutphen. | 

1. The Veluwe is the northern part of this pro- 


vince, and ſituate between the Zuider- ſea, the Vſ- 


ſel, and the Rhine, in which the principal towns 
are Arnheim, Wageninge, Harderwick, Hattem, 
and Elberg. 2. The Betuwe is almoſt encom- 
afſed by the rivers Rhine, Leck, Maes, and 
— in which diſtrict the principal towns 
are Nimeguen, Tiel, Schenckenſchans, Bommel, 
Buren, and Cuylenburg. 3. The county of Zut- 
phen, bounded by the province of Overyſſel on 
the north; by the river Vſſel, which ſeparates it 
from the Veluwe, towards the weſt ; by the duchy 
of Cleve on the ſouth; and by the biſhoprick of 
Munſter on the eaſt; extends about — — 
in length from eaſt to weſt, and twenty four in 
breadth from north to ſouth, in which the prin- 
cipal towns are Zutphen, Doeſburg, Groll, and 
vcort. £8 820 E n. eee 
1. Arnheim, pleaſantly ſituated on the banks 
of the Rhine, about thirty miles ſouth of the 
Zuider- ſea, and ten to the northward of Nime- 
guen; a large fortified town, anciently the reſi- 
dence of the Dukes of Guelder. The air is more 
healthful here than in moſt of the provinces we 
have paſſed through; for here they begin to get 
out oF thar mooriſh ſoil, which is too common 
in the maritime. provinces, and aſcend the hills, 
eſpecially on the fide of the Veluwe, which occa- 
ſions it to be inhabited by people of the beſt qua- 
lity. The buildings alſo are neat and elegant, 
which makes it in every reſpect a very defirable 
place. 


but there were many more churches as well as 
monaſteries in this city, while it remained under 
the dominion of the Spaniard, which are now 
run to ruin, or converted to ſecular uſes. Hows 
ever, it muſt be acknowledged, that the Dutch 
have in this, and moſt of their cities, erected ſe- 


Palaces of veral fine hoſpitals in the room of them. Ten 


Dieren 


and Loo. 


miles north-eaſt of Arnheim ſtands the palace of 
Dieren, belonging to the late King WILLIAM; 
and about ſeven miles further northward, the 


ace of Loo, ſituate in the middle of the Veluwe, 


in a healthful air, the country about it abounding 
with all manner of game: this therefore was the 
favourite place of that Prince, and his uſual re- 
ſidence when affairs of ſtate would permit him 
to retire. The gardens are much admired for 
their fine walks, grotto's, fountains and caſcades, 


and whatever may render ſuch a retreat deſirable. 


Harder- 
wick. 


Nime- 


guen. 


2. Harderwick, ſituate on the coaſts of the Zui- 
der- ſea, thirty miles north of Arnheim, a well · built 
town, and a univerſity erected in the year 1648, 
by the ſtates of this province. The Rector, who 
is the chief magiſtrate of the place, is choſen an- 
nually by ſix Curators. The great church of St. 
Maxzy's is ſaid to be a magnificent ſtructure, but 


I don't find any other publick buildings taken no- 


tice of. The French half ruined the place when 
they invaded the United Provinces anno 1672; 
and the Zuider-ſea, daily encroaches upon it, ſo 
that it is now in a very declining; condition 3. 
Nimeguen, pleaſantly fituated on the river Waal; 


(a branch of the Rhine) ten miles ſouth of Arn- 
heim; eight north of Grave; and twelve to the 


weſtward of Schenckenſchans; a large populous 
4 117 | a * 


The church of St. Eus BBlus is taken 
notice of by tyavellers as a handſom ſtructure; 


pa- or Naſſau, which command the rivers Maes and 


eity, built in form of a creſtent on five ſmall © 
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bills, by the river ſide. The ſtreets are wide, the II. 
houſes'neatly built, and there are til] ten churches 


remaining int, of which that of St. SrEpaxx's 
is eſteemed a very handſom ſtructure. Here are 
two hoſpitals alſo for the maintenance and edu- 
cation of poor orphans, two others for ancient 
people, one for lepers, two for other infirm peo- 
ple, and one for lunaticks: he Stadthouſe 
is a magnificent pile, adorned with the ſtatues 
of ſeveral Emperors. The caſtle called Vaſck- 
hoff, or Waalhoff, ſignifying a palace upon the 


Waal, was anciently eſteemed a palace of great 


ſtrength, from whence there is one of the fineſt 
PRs of the neighbouring country that can 

imagined. In the year 1608, a navigable ca- 
nabof ten miles in length was dug from hence 
to Arnheim, at the joint charge of thoſe cities. 
Upon the French invaſion, anno 1672, this city 
ſurrendered to them after a ſiege of ſix days, and 
the gariſon were made priſoners of war; but 
the French abandoned it again in 1674. And 
here afterwards was that famous treaty of peace 
negotiated between France and the confederates 
in the years 1678 and 1679, called the treaty 


of Nimeguenz 4. Schenckenſchans, or Schenk: Scheuc- 
ſconce, ſo named from the Engineer Schenck, who kenſchans 


projected this important fortreſs, which ſtands on 
that point of the Betuwe where the Rhine divides 
itſelf into two branches, one whereof takes the 
name of the Waal, and the other retains it's an- 
cient name: thus ſituated, the fort commands 
both thoſe rivers, and is one of the principal paſ- 
ſes between Germany and the United Nether- 


lands. 5. Tiel, ſituate on the ſouth ſide of the Tiet. 


Waal, twelve miles weſt of Nimeguen, is a mar 
ſoil, which renders it very unhealthful; but the 
place is reaſonably ſtrong, and the capital of 2 


diſtrict called the Tieler Waert. 6. Bommel, Be mmel. 


ſituate on the ſouth ſide of the Waal; ten miles 
to the weſtward of Tiel, a pleaſant well · built 
city, ſurrounded with good fortifications and tlie 
capital of a country called the Bommel Waert, 
which is an iſland formed by the Waal and the 
Maes, about twelve miles long and four broad. 
On the weſt point of this iſland: ſtands; the caſtle 
of Loveſtein, and on the eaſt the two ſtro 


fortreſſes of Fort St. AupREW, and Fort Voorn F. St. 


Andrew. 
Fort 


Waal. Theſe are the chief towns of the Betuwe, Voorn. 


or Batavia, the. ſeat of the ancient Batavi, ſo often Batavia. 


mentioned in Roman hiſtory, who according to 
Taelrus, deſcended from the tribe or nation 
of the Catti. The extent of ancient Batavia is 
ſuppoſed to have been from Rhinburg in the du- 
chy of Cleve to Catwick near Leyden on the coaſt 


of Holland, which town is thought to have de- 


rived it's name from the Caiti. The preſent Batavia, 
or Betuwe, extends from Schenckenſchans in the 
eaſt, to Worcum in the the weſt, being a tract of 
about forty miles” in length; but the greateſt 
breadth from Arnheim on the Rhine to Grave on 
the Maes, is not much above ſixteen miles. 
In the county of Zutphen, the third ſubdivi- 


ſion of Guelderlandz the chief towns are, 7. Zuts Zutphen 


| T oveſtein. 


phen, or South Fen. ſuppoſed/to' have obtained eit - 
this name from it's ſituation, when the Frizon ng 


were maſters of the whole country, viz: of Friez- 


land, Groningen, &c. as well as of the provinces 
to the ſouthward of them. This city lies on the 
river Vſſel, fifteen miles north-eaſt of: Arnheim, 
and twenty four miles.almoſt north of Nimeguen. 
The river Berkel runs through the middle of the 
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which there is a+ handfom bridge, beſides two 
others which join the old and new town toge* 
ther. The city is generally well built, and be- 
ing in a good air, is inhabited by people of con- 
dition. The admired Sir WILLIAM S1DNey Was 
mortally wounded in an engagement with the 
Spaniards near this place, in the year 1386. It 
was taken by the French in 1672, but quitted a- 
gain two years after; which was the fortune of 
moſt of the towns of this province. The great 
church dedicated to St. Pz TE x is a noble build- 
ing, and the brazen font in it much admired for 
the curious workmanſhip. Here is alſo a hand: 
ſom old monument of Count Or Ho the Third, 
who by ſome; is ſuppoſed to have founded this 
church. There is till the ruins! of a palace, 
which, according to the tradition of the place, 
belonged to the ancient Counts of Zurphen, and 
near ita high brick tower of a pyramidal form, 
one of the greateſt ornaments to'the city. The 
monaſteries and religious houſes which were for- 
merly here, are part of them demoliſhed, and the 
reſt converted into hoſpitals or other fecular uſes! 
8. Doeſburg, on the Yſle}, eight miles ſouth bf 
Zutphen, ſtrongly ſituated by nature, having the 
river on one ſide and a moraſs on the other, and 
only to be approached by a natrow neck of : land; 
and yet was furrendered to the French anno 1672; 
in three days, who demoliſned the fortifications 
when they quitted it the next yrar. This town 
is ſuppoſed to have been built by DRusvs, rn 


. 
F Doeſburg. 
, g " 
* = . * 


near the place where he cut the channel to bri 
Groll. | the Rhine to the Vſſel. 9. Groll, about ſix 
miles to the eaſtward of Doeſburg, another con- 
ſiderable paſs from Germany to the Low Coun- 
tries, taken by the Biſhop of Munſter in the year 
15672, but yielded to the States again not Jon 
after. The air of Dutch Guelderland, as ha 
been intimated already, is much better than that of 
the maritime provinces, great part of the country 
being a y ſoil and heath ground, and riſing 
gradually into hills, eſpecially the Veluwe. Zutphen 
however has good meadow and paſture ground, 
where-great herds of lean black cartle, brought 
from Denmark and the north of Germany, are 
fatted for the market; 3 parts of the 
ovince yields good corn. I proceed next to the 
N Feteviptien of that part of the country till lately 
63.2428 denominated Spani Guelderland. . EN 
Auſtrian This diſtrict lies at a little diftance from the Dutch 
and Pruſ- Guelderland, the weſtern part of the duchy of 
ſian Guel · Cleve interpoſing, and is bounded by the faid duchy 
derland, of Cleve towards the north, by part of the ſume 
— fuchy and the electorate of Cologne on the eaſt, by 
niſh (uel- the duchy of Juliers on the ſouth, and by the bi- 
derland. ſhoprick of Liege towards the weft; extending up 
wards of thirty miles in length from north to Boch. 
and twenty miles in breadth where broadeſt, but in 
moſt places much leſs: the chief towns whereof 
are Guelder, Ruremond, Venlo, Wachtendonck, 
Stralen and Stevenſwaert: which, with the reſpective 
countries dependent on them, were thus parcelled 
cut by the laſt treaty of peace, anno 1714 viz. 
partition 1: His Imperial Majeſty ſurrendered to the King of 
of Spaniſh Pruſſia all that part of the upper quarter of Guel- 


Chief 
towns, 


— derland which he was then poſſeſſed of, namely, 


the town of Guelder, the JEWS; bailiwick 
and lower bailiwick of Guelder, with all that be- 
angs to it and depends upon it; as alfo the towns, 
tlwicks, and lordſhips of Stralen, Wachten- 
donck, Midelaer, Walbeck, Aertſen, Afferden 


fan rights of the Biſh 


Kriekenbeek, and it's apputteriances, and the 
county of Keſſel and it's —— ane depen. 
; 


defies; except only Erkelin with ĩt's appurtenan⸗ 
ces and d 


d dependeneies;; to be enjoyed by his Ptuſ- 
fla Majeſty,” His heirs and ſueceſſors, in the ſame 
manner as the houſe of Auſtria, and particularly 
the late King af Spain poſſeſſed then. 2. Hig 


Imperial Majeſty ſurrendered to tfieir High Might 
tineſſes the States General, fot ever in full fove- 


reignty and propriety the town of Venlo in the 
upßer quarter of Guelderland, with it's precincts 
and juriſdiction, and the fort of St. Mictiart+ 
alſo the fort of Stevenſwaert; with it's terfitory 


and juriſdlctton; und a8 raubh land 45 wis nest. 


fary to augtnent the fortifications on this fide the 
Maes: and —.— Majefty promiſed never 
to permit any fortifſeations to be Built within the 
diſtance of half a — from the old fortreſs: 
His Imperial Majeſty alſo yielded up to their High 
Mightineſſes the ammatie of Montfort, eonfift- 
ing of the little towns of Nieuſtadt and Echt; 
with the villages of Oke and Lack, Rabſtern, 
Bracht, *Beſel; 
Lin and Montfort, to be poffeſſed by the ſa 

States General in the ſame manner they Wert en- 


joyed by ChñANEEs II. of Spain ; provided always 
that this ſurrender be made with this expreſs = 


clauſe, that the ſtatutes ancient euſtoms and pri- 
vileges, civil and eccleſiaſtical, as well with re- 
ſpect to magiſtrates, as private perſons ; the 
churches,' cofivents; moriafteriay, ſeminaries,” ho- 
ſpirals,” and other publiek places, with their ap- 


purtenances and dependeneies; as Alo the divee- 


ſhop bf Ruremond, and gene- 
rally all that concerns tlie bighes lerer iin 
nities, functions, uſages; eecremònits, and thẽ K- 
erciſe of religion ſhall be preſer ved 4nd ſubhſſſt 
without any change or innovation, directly or 
indirectly, in all places given up as aboveſaid, 
in the ſame manner as in the time of King 


Cnaziss II, And the offices of njagiſtiaty. 


of che 


or policy, ſhall be given to none but — 
collation to bene 


the Sovereign, ſhall hereafter belong to tie Bi- 


en io perſons obnoxious to the States. And it was 
further agreed; that the duties of ĩnport and export 
levied along the Mars mould not be encræafed 
or abated but by common cet; of which du- 
ties his Imperial Maſeſty held receive thofe pajtl 
at Ruremond atid/Navaigne; and the States thofe 
to be paid at Venlo. TA like clauſe as to che teh- 
gion, — — che natives 


thoſe countries, made over to the King of Pruſ- 


ſia in Guelderland, is inſertedd in the furrender 
of them by his Imperial Mujeſty.] As to thie ci- 
ty of Ruremond, and all the reſt of the comtry 
lately called the Spaniſi Güelderländ, this was 
left to his Imperial Majeſty to poſſefs, in the 
ſame manner it was enjoyed by the” late Kintz V. 
Spain, CHAR LEST: Tt remams now that 1 


ſome deſeription of the pffhncipal towns al- 


tricht, and twelve to the 2 of Venlo; a 
large populous city, well fortified and elegant 
built, and the See of a Biſhop; being one of tho 


"erected by Phirn II. of Spain, a little before 


the revolt of the United Provinces. TY. 
; "1 wot 1 


oman catholick religion: The fight of 


lein, 8 Poſteft, Berg, 


fees, which has been hitherrs in 


* FS. t 
: 


ady mentioned, and, 1. of Ruremond, or Roer- Ruremond 
mond, ſituate on the confluence of the Roef and to che 
the Maes; about thirty miles north, eaſt of Maef. Emperor. 


_- nn; 


* 


Venlo to 
the Dutch. 


Guelder 
to the 


: f 


Wachten- 
donck to 
Pruſſia. 


Stevenſ- 
waert to 
the Dutch. 


Utrecht 
province 


and city. 


THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 


CHAP. dral is dedicated to the Holy Ghoſt, but I do not 


find the building ſo much admired as the fine 
Carthuſian monaſtery here, a noble fabrick, and 
richly endewed. This city was feized wich the 
reſt of the Spaniſh Guelqderland by the French, 
on the death of the late King CHAN LES of Spain, 
but taken from them by the allies in the year 
1702, and is now in the poſſeſſion! of the Empe- 
ror. 2. Venlo, ſituate or the Maes; twelve miles 
north of Ruremond, a populous trading city, and 
well fortified, taken from the French by the con- 
federates in the year 1702; and by the laſt peace 
ſurrendered to the States General by the Em 

ror, who are now Sovereigns of it. 5 br; 
a ſmall city, ten miles north-eaſt of Venlo, ſitu- 
ate in the middle of a moraſs, and by confequence 
naturally ſtrong, but was ſurrendered to- the con- 
federates in the year 1703; and on the enfuing 


peace, anno 17 14, was yielded by the Emperor to 


the King of Pruſſia, who is now Sovereign of it. 
a marſhy ſoil, eſteemed one of the 
in the province, yielded by the Emperor alſo to 
the King of Pruſſia on the laſt peace. 5. Ste- 
venſwaert, a ſtrong fortreſs; ſituate on the Maes, 
about eight miles to the ſouthward of Ruremond, 
taken from the French by the confederates in 
the year 1702, and yielded by the Emperor to 
the Dutch, who are now Sovereigns of it. 
The laſt of the Seven United Provinces I am 
to deſcribe; is that of Utrecht, bounded by the 
Zuider- ſea and part of Holland on the north, by 
Guelderland on the eaſt, by other parts of Guel- 
derland towards the ſouth, and by Holland on 
the weſt; extending about five miles in 
length, and near as much in breadth ; the chief 
towns whereof are, 1. Utrecht, the ancient A. 
tonina, ſu to have been 4 Roman colony, 

leaſantly ſituated on the channel of the Old 
Rhine, twenty five miles ſourh-eaft of Amſter- 
dam, and about as many north-eaſt of Rotter- 
dam; a large, populous, and well-built city, with 
eanals in the principal ſtreets ; and as it ſtands 


in a healthful air, is much reſorted to by perſons 
of diſtinction, who have fine houſes in the place. 


and half, during which time the French King 
ing obliged to withdraw his 


The two principal canals which run the whole 
length of the city, are che Vaert, and the New 
Gracht, over which there are no leſs than thirty- 
five bridges; the buildings on the banks of the 
New Gracht being very magnificent. The mar- 
ket- place is large, and 'feveral Handſom ſtreets 
centie in it; and without the town are beauti- 
ful walks of trees, to which the Engliſn have 
given the name of the Mull, as reſembling that 
in St. JANE 8's park: the fortifications are not 
ſtrong, upon which account, or as ſome inſinuate 
a much worſt, the Magiſtrates: ſurrendered the 
city to the French without ſtriking a ſtroke, in 
the year 1672. They kept poſſeſſion of it a year 


had prepared materials to build a citadel, but be- 
troops, that deſign 
was laid aſide ; but he extorted two hundred 
thouſand pounds firſt from the inhabitants, not- 
withſtanding their ready ſubmiſſion. The great 
church, formerly the Cathedral, is dedicated to 
St. MART In, and has a tower of four hundred 


and oy ſteps, from whence there is a noble pro- 


walled towns a 


0 


ſpect of the adjacent country, no leſs than fifty 
ing at once in view. Their 
Univerſity, at firſt a publick ſehool only, founded 
by David of Burgundy, Biſhop of Utrecht, was 
in the year 1636 converted into. a Univerſity by 


'towrt 


the States, and is now'in # very flouriſhing con- CBA f. 
— — | 


dition, abundance of foreigners, and among the 
reſt ſame Engliſh, reſorting hither for education 
and degrees, the latter being more eaſily obtained 
here than at home; but a Dutch degree does not 
ſeem to be in any great repute at preſent. This 
Univerſity is entirely ſubjett to the magiſtrates of 
the city, and has very few privileges to boaſt of: 
The ſtudents wear their ordinary habits; and board 
in the town, there being ſcarce any endowed: col- 
leges in Holland where they live in ſocieties, and 
common together, as in Oxſord and Cambridge. 


2. Amersfort, pleaſantly ſituated on the river Amerf- 
Ems, fifteen” miles north- caſt of Utrecht, and fort. 


ſeven ſouth of the Zuider-ſea; about three miles 
in circumference. It ſtands in a fruitful country, 
abopnding in corn and paſture grounds, huſban- 
dry being the principal employment of the inha- 
bitants. The town is large and ous, and 
ſurrounded by a wall, but the fortifications are 
not conſiderable ; the private buildings are regu- 
lar and handſom, and their churches and hoſpi- 
tals no mean ſtructures. To the ſouthward” of 
Amersford ſtands Soeſdyke, a hunting ſeat of the 
late King WiLLiam's, in a country abounding 
with game, the foreſt where the palace ſtands be- 
ing near ten miles in length, and five in breadth. 


3. Wyck de Dueſterde, the Dirgfadium Bata. wyck de 
vorum of the Romans, ſituate at the confluence of Dueſterde. 


the Leck and the middle channel of the Rhine, 
twelve miles fouth of Amersſort; a little town, 
pleaſantly ſituated and well built, and ſurrounded 
youk a wall, but retains little of it's ancient gran- 
r. 
ſituate on the Rhine, fifteen miles to the ſouth 
of Amersfort, which has ſcarce any thing in it 
that merits a particular deſcription at this day. 


by 
* 


5. Montfort, a little well-built town, eight miles Montfort. 


to the weſtward of Utrecht, capital of a ſimall 


territory in which it ſtands, and defended by a 


wall and other fortifications, but of no great 
ſtrength. 9 _ © W; Bot; Th 

The province of Utrecht is one of the moſt 
| wa and healthful of the United Netherlands, 

r here they may be ſaid to tread upon firm 
ground, whereas the maritime provinces are al- 
moſt all quagmire and bog, made habitable by in- 
credible labour and expence. This province was 
entirely under the dominion of the French, in the 


years 1672 and 1673. Lewis XIV. keeping his 


court in the capital city; but the Germans com- 
ing to the aſſiſtanee of the Dutch, he was obliged 
to withdraw his gariſons from moſt of the towns 
he had taken, and retire to defend hit own frontiers. 


As to the buildings in the United Provinces, Buildings 
they are for the moſt part of brick, and differ of the 
but little from thoſe in Britain; only tis obſerved United 
that the ground-floor is uſually of the largeſt di- oinces. 


menſions, and every ſtory, in proportion to it's 
height, grows leſs and leſs; the reaſon whereof may 
be, that their foundations ſtanding often upon a 


marſny ſoil, will not bear a very weighty roof. It 


is obſerved alſo, that their kitchens, and moſt or- 
dinary rooms, are frequently lined or wainſcotted, 
if I may-uſe the phraſe, with white Dutch tiles, 
which make them look exceeding neat. Their 
other rooms they chooſe rather to adorn with pic- 
tures than hangings, and their paintings are not 
bad. Stoves are uſed in many houſes inſtead of 
chimneys, where a man may hh as hot as in a bag- 


nio in the coldeſt weather without ſeeing a fire. 
Their ordinary lodging is in many places vory dif- 
have 
little 


ferent from ours, for inſtead of beds they 


4. Rhenen, another ancient walled town, Rhenen. | 
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I. placed fo high that they are not eaſily mounted 


— 


without a ladder or ſteps; and there are oßten ſix 

of theſe cabins cloſe together, eſpecially in their 

inns, where a gentleman's quality muſt be ſome- 

thing extraordinary, if he be permitted the fa- 

vour of having a room to himſelf : but I muſt 

confeſs there are ſome houſes where the lodging 

and furniture are much the ſame as with us. They 

do of late begin to imitate their politer neigh- 

bours in theſe particulars as well as in their dreſs. 

Their kitchen-utenſils, whether pewter, braſs, or 

iron, are as bright as poſſible, and many of. them 

. * muffied up in woollen to preſerve them from ruſt; 

and-the china, and other fine earthen ware, is 

almalled in the exacteſt order in their houſes. 

Their table-linen and ſheets are always clean and 

fine, a man does not meet with a foul napkin-in 

the country. Their children's cradles are flung 

with four ropes to a beam in the middle of the 

room, and hung above a yard from the ground, 

and their children conſequently rocked with a 

very eaſy motion, without noiſe or giving any 
diſturbance to the family. > ke _ 


C Har. W. 
— Treats of . the perſons and babits, } the. genius and 
temper of the Dutch ; of their vices and virtues, 


and of their, diet, entertainments, diverſions, 
roads, carriages, and way of. travelling. 


cnae, FFAHE Dutch are generally tall ſtrong · built 
IV. wn men, but both men and women have the 


8 groſſeſt ſhapes that are to be met with any where, 


and habits Or rather no ſhape at all. Nor is their motion 


of the leſs diſagreeable than their ſhape ; they move hea: 
Dutch. vily and aukwardly, iniomuch that it is not di- 


ficult to diſtinguiſh a Hollander from a native of 


England or France, almoſt the length of a ſtreet 
by his mien. Their features ot complexion are 


not to be found fault with, except among the 
pboors and ſea faring men, who are very numeraus ; 
but the badneſs of their complexions is to be df 
exibed rather to their being ex 
ther than any thing elſe. Their garb is exceed: 


ing plain among all ſorts of people, except the of: 


ficers. of the army, and ſome few others, which 
affect to follow the French modes, otherwiſe they 
change their faſhions as rarely as in Spain. 1 1 did 
not obſerve any thing very particular in the dreſs 
of the men, unleſs it were that their coats had 
neither ſhape nor pleats, and their long pockets 
were ſet as bh as their ribs; but that of the 
women appeared ſomething odd to us, their coats 
coming no lower than the middle of their legs. 
As to head - dreſſes they have little or none, many 
of them content themſelves with tying up their 
hair, and wearing three black knots upon their 
heads, one on each ſide, and the other on the 
hinder part of the head, and perhaps a hood over 
all when they go out; though I muſt confeſs I 
have ſeen ſeveral of them of late in a French dreſs, 
which in time will be probably followed there as 
much as in England; and it ſeems ſtrange that they 
have continued their old faſhions ſo long, when there 
is ſuch a multitude of foreigners in the country, 
eſpecially of the French nation. The ladies of plea- 


ſure, who frequent their muſick-houſes, are ge- 


nerally dreſſed in a coat and jacket, pretty much 
reſembling the riding habits, which are worn at 
preſent by the women of England, which is not 
the moſt becoming dreſs to a Dutch ſhape. 


poſed to the weat 


N dertake, L ; 4 * 
adyantages of the folly and ignorance of thoſt they 


their towns and provinces ;, and of theſe men are 


THE PREBSENTST ATR OR 


CHAP. lietle cabins or cupboards on the ſides of the room, 


As to the genius and temper of the Dutch, 10 HAP. 
know my readers will have a great regard to the , 4 | 
opinion of Sir! WiLL1aM, TEMPLE in this par- Ther ge. 
ticular, and therefore I ſhall give them the ſub- nius and 
ſtance of his obſervations on this head; but ſhall tem per. 
take liberty, where I ſee occaſion, to make ſome 
reflections on the character he gives them, and 

add ſome things which he may have omitted. 

This gentleman. divides the nation into five clafles; 
conſiſting, 1. of boors or .huſbandmen. 2. 'Sea- 

men and. watermen. 3. Merchants and tradeſ- 

men. 4. Renteeners, or men who live in their 


chief cities on the rents ot intereſt of their eſtates 


4 


acquired by their anceſtors. And, 3. The gen- 

tlemen and-officers of the amn. 

Ihe firſt are a people induſtrious enough, but The boors 
ſlow of underſtanding ; not to be dealt with by dull and 
haſty words, but calily managed by' ſoft and fair; o“ ſtinate, 
and, yielding to plain reaſon, if you give them time — 
to underſtand.it: At a diſtance from great towns 

they appear plain and honeſt, and entirely content 

with what they have; and if you ſhould give one 

of them a ſhilling, for what is uſually ſoſd for a 

groat, and bid him take it, he would however 

give you the change, and pethaps aſk; if you were 

not a fool. They have no further views than the 
ſupplying themſelves with what nature requires, 

and. the. making ſome ſmall addition: to their 

ſtocks. Their taod.,jis chiefly roots, herbs, or 

milk, which my author ſuppoſes is the teaſon that 

their, ſtrength and vigour is not anſwerable to the 

bulk of Dee bogathntion - 
The ſeamen are a plain, but a much rougber The ſea- 
people, ſurly and il-mapneredy which is uſually faring 
miſtaken for pride, hut ſuppoſed by our author to men 
procęed chiefly from their conyerſing with winds 23 _ 
and Waves, that are not to, be wrought upon by of ben 
language. They ſeldom uſe more words than are words. 
necxſſary about their buſineſs: and as ſor their 
valour, it is rather; paſſive: than active, not being 


% * 


Ar enterpriſing pæople at preſents; nw nth 


As co the tgaling / people in Nen gowns, whes The 


ther merchants or meghanicks, theit with are ſomes tradeſmen 


thing paxperghan thoſc of the formet:elafſes,! im- I fte Her 


* 
o_ 


Provec by their convexſation with for eigners who res crafty and 
loxtthithey but exen glieſe are much better at imi: knaviſh. 


tation than invention; and. indeed ſomotimes they 

exgeed the original by their un yearied induſtry, 

and conſtant application to the huſtneſs they un- 
They make uſe of all their ſkill to take 


deal. with; and are great extortioners Nhete there 
is no law to reſtrain them; but where they deal 
with men of ſkill, and apprehend themſelves 
within the reach of the laws, there indecd. they 
are the plainelt and beſt dealers in the World. 
Thoſe who live on their patrimonial eſtates in Their 
great cities. eſemble the merchants and tradeſmen ſtateſmen 
in the modeſty ot their dreſs, and their parſimo- 3 
nious way of living. hut there is a wide difference. — 
in their education and manners; for after they for go- 
come from ſchool, they go to the univerſities of vernment. 
Leyden or Utrecht, where they go through the : 
common ſtudies of thoſe places, but apply them- 
lelves chiefly to the civil law, which is the law of 
the country, at leaſt they are in a great meaſure 
governed by it. When young gentlemen have fi- 
niſhed their ſtudies at home, if their relations are 
wealthy, they are ſent abroad to England or 
France; not often to Italy, and leſs to Spain and 
the northern countries, the whole deſign of their 
education being to fit them for the magiſtracy in 
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CH AP, 
IV. 


Theirmer- 
chants 
wealthy, 
but not 
many of 
thera ma- 
giſtrates. 


Theirgen- 
try and 
militar 
Jy” ey 
follow the 
French 
modes, 


Holland eſpecia 


THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 


the civil officers. of the State generally compoſed ; 


namely, of men deſcended of families who have 
conſtantly been in the magiſtracy of their native 


towns for many generations, and not of mean or 


mechanick tradeſmen, as is ſometimes ſuggeſted; 
though, tis true, there are ſometimes merchants 


and w holeſale tradeſmen admitted into the ma- year to no purpaſe, and their reputation is in ſome 


giſtracy, and made Deputies of the States. And 


the members of the States will ſometimes employ of ſome great extravagance. 
their money in carrying on a beneficial trade, by 
ſervants and houſes maintained for that purpoſe; 
but the generality of the States and Magiſtrates 


are of the other kind, whoſe eſtates conſiſt in the 


ons of their offices, the rents of their lands, 
the intereſt of their money; ſtocks in the Eaſt- 
India Company, or in ſhares upon the adventures 
of great merchants ; and it is ſeldom that theſe” 
families, though they are continually in the ma- 
giſtracy, get great eſtates ; the ſalaries of their of-. 
fices being mean, intereſt but low, and the innu- 
merable taxes charged upon their lands, making 
the neat produce of them much lower, ſeldom ex- 
ceeding the profit of two in the hundred. They 
are . with the honour of being uſeful to 
the publick, and in the eſteem of their country; 
and with the eaſe of their fortunes, which they 
ſeldom fail of by their frugal management, at firſt 
neceſſary, and ſince eſteemed honourable among 
them. The men of mighty wealth are their mer- 
chants and tradeſmen, who apply themſelves 
wholly that way, and are content with a ſmall: 
ſhare in the government, provided they may have 
ſecurity in what they poſſeſs: they know no cares 
but thoſe of their private fortunes, and the ma- 
nagement of their trades, and the reſt of their 
time is ſpent in their recreations and diverſions. 
Yet theſe, when they have acquired great eſtates, 
chooſe to 
in the State, and marry their daughters in the fami- 
lies of the miniſters and great officers, and 'there-' 
by introduce their poſterity to a-ſhare in the go- 
vernment, and honours of their country, which: 
conſiſts not in titles but in publick-employments. 
Their gentry or nobility are not numerous (in 
170 many of theſe families having 

been extinguiſned in the wars with Spain: thoſe 
that remain are uſually employed in the military 
ſervice, and ſometimes in civil charges in their 
reſpective provinces; and having lived much a- 
broad, affect rather the garb of the neighbouring 
courts, than the popular air of their own country; 
and value themſelves more upon their nobility, 
than men do in other countries where: it is more 
common. They look upon it diſhonourable to 
marry beneath their rank, and will. ſcarce do it 
to make up a broken fortune. Fhey imitate the 
French in their dreſs, their mien, their talk, their 
diet, and in their gallantry or debauchery, but 
mimick them very aukwardly: They are how- 
ever an honeſt good-humoured gentleman- like ſort 
of men, and uſually acquit themſelves with ho- 
nour in the ſervice of their country. The officers 
of the army follow the faſhions' and cuſtoms of 
their gentry, as do many of the rich merchants 
fons, who returning from their travels ſcarce ever 
bh themſelves to the ſervice of their country, 
but ſeem intent upon their pleaſure and making a 
grand appearance, in imitation of what they have 
ſeen abroad; and ſometimes perhaps they will ac- 
cept a commiſſion in the army. But the 
ſome cuſtoms and diſpoſitions, my author obſerves, 


which ſeem to run through every claſs of men, 


namely, a great frugality and order in their ex- 
VOL. II. Nuns, LXI. | 


qualify their ſons for ſome employments- 


re are 
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pences. Their riches conſiſting in always having CHAP. | 
more than they ſpend, or rather in every mans IV. 
ſpending leſs than he has coming in, be that what it 776 
will, it is a conſtatit maxim with them not to let the grees of 
caurſe of theit expences equal their revenue; and if men fru- 
this ever happens, they think they have lived that fel _ 
meaſure affected by it, as if they had been guilty _ | 
Which frugality 
enables them to bear the exceſſive taxes laid upon 
them, and makes the people leſs ſenſible of the 
burthen; and from hence proceeds the beauty and 
ſtrength of their towns, and the caommodiouſneſs 
of travelling in their country by canals, bridges, 


cauſeys, and pleaſant walks of trees, and the noble 


graffs or canals in and near all their cities, and even 

the beauty, convenience, and magnificence of - 

their publick: works, to which every. man contri- 

butes as willingly, and takes as much pleaſure and 

vanity in them, as people do in other countries in 
building and planting on their private eſtates. 

What they can ſpare from their domeſtick ex- They 
pences, and the publick payment, and the com-; keep nei- 
mon courſe of ſtill increaſing their ſtock, is laid ther tables 
out in the fabrick, ornament, and furniture of e 
their houſes, rather than in keeping great tables, F 
fine clothes, or equipages, which end wholly in a | 
man's ſelf, and the gratifying his perſonal humour, 

whereas the other is for the advantage of his poſte- 

rjty,: and contributes much to the beauty and ho- 

nour of his country. The order in caſting up 

their expences is ſo juſt, that no one undertakes; 

any thing he is not prepared for, and maſter of the 

deſign before he begins; and it is very rare to 

hear of a publick or private building which Was 

not finiſhed in the time it was intended; and 

ſo; it is in their canals, cauſeys, and bridges; to 

which the Stadthouſe at Amſterdam perhaps may 

be an exception: but this ſeems to be deſignedly 

left to time without limitation, either of that, or 

the expence, that the genius and induſtry of their 
ſucceeding magiſtrates might be employed in the 
collection of all things that might add to the 

beauty or magnificence of it; and perhaps, ſays 

my author, upon a current prediction, that the 

trade of. Amſterdam ſhould; begin to decline the 

ſame year the Stadthouſe ſhould be finiſhed, as it 
did at Antwerp. no a wad lo 
Their charity is rather national, and regulated Their 
by the orders of the State, than moved by the charity 
common objects of compaſſion; which is ſeen in national. 
the admirable proviſion that is made for all kind 

of people that can want, and ought to be relieved 

by any government. But among the many and 
various kinds of hoſpitals we meet with in the 

Low Countries, our author admired none more 

than that at Enchuyſen for aged ſeamen, which is 

ſo contrived, he ſays, as if it was intended, that 

thoſe who had paſſed their lives in the hardſhips 

and inconveniences. of the ſea, ſhould find a re- 
treat, ſtored. with all the ſatisfactions and conve- 
niences that old age was capable of enjoying. 
Our authon is of opinion, that all appetites and Covetous, 
paſſions run lower and cooler hete than in any but not 
other country, avarice excepted; quarrels are very \ubje& to 


rare, revenge ſeldom heard of, and jealouſy ſcarce 3 


a thing they have heard of, but never felt, and 
as a diſcourſe that becomes them rather than af; 
fects them. It is very rare for any of them to he 


_ 
" — 
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IV. whether they are or no; which our author ac- 


counts for in the following manner: either, he 
ſays, the men are ſuch lovers of liberty as not to 


bear the ſervitude of a miſtreſs, or the dulneſs of 
the air renders them leſs ſuſceptible of more refined 
paſſions, or they are diverted from it by the in- 
tention every man has to his proper buſineſs z and 
the ſame cauſes may have had the ſame effects a- 


mong their married women, who have the whole 


care and management of their domeſtick affairs, 
and live generally in good fame; a certain ſort of 


chaſtity being hereditary and habitual to them. 


Very in- The ſame dulneſs of air, this gentleman thinks, 
duſtrious. may diſpoſe them to that uncommon aſſiduity, 


and conſtant application of their minds, with that 


Pawns ſtudy and-labour upon every thing they 
unde 


rtake; one man particularly he inſtances in, 


who employed four and twenty years in making 

and perfecting a globe, and another thirty about 

the inlaying of a table. Nor is it to be conceived 

how much may have been contributed towards the 

great things atchieved among them by this one 
humour, of never giving over what they imagine 

may be brought to paſs; nor leaving one ſcent to 

follow another they meet with, the fault of lighter 

Drinking and more ingenious people. The ſame quality of 


neceſſary the air may incline them, he thinks, to the cuſtom 


hat 0" of drinking, ſo much laid to their charge; which 


man's probably may not only be neceſſary to their health, 
parts, as asthey generally believe it, but tothevigourand im- 


well as provement of theirunderſtandings in a thick foggy 


— 4 air, and ſuch a coldneſs of temper and complexion; 


for though the uſe or exceſs of drinking may de- 


ſtroy men's abilities who live in better climates, 


and are of warmer conſtitutions; it may improve 


their parts who are of cold complexions, and live 

in a dull air, and perhaps be neceſſary to thaw 

and move the frozen or unactive ſpirits of the 

brain. Yet in Holland, he obſerves, that few of 

their magiſtrates or miniſters of ſtate are given to 

this vice; or if they drink much it is only at feaſts 

or great entertainments, and then rather to com- 

ply with the company than out of choice : and as 

for the merchants and tradeſmen, with whom it is 

cuſtomary, they never do it in a morning, or till 

they come from the Exchange, where the buſineſs 

of the day is commonly diſpatched ; they ſcarce 

think it lawful to drink before that time, and will 

not ſo much as offer a ſtranger liquor at their 

houſes in a morning, but excuſe themſelves on ac- 

count of the time of day. The afternoon, or at 

leaſt the evening, they give up to whatever may 

divert them; which this gentleman is of opinion 

is no more than is neceſſary, where the former 

part of the day has been ſpent in cares and bu- 

fineſs : thus far my honourable author Sir WII. 

Remarks LIAM TEMPLE. I ſhall now proceed to make 

on their ſome obſervations on that part of theſe remarks, 

chaltity which relates to the government of their paſſions, 
and tem- . | 

Perance. eſpecially that of love, in which they are repre- 

ſented as perfect Stoicks : but perhaps were the 

ſame liberties allowed by publick authority to the 

outh of any other nation, as are to thoſe of Hol- 

Lad. they migbt be guilty of as few extravagancies 

in love and gallantry as the Dutch. For here are 

mulick- houſes, which pay a tax to the States for a 

licenſe to entertain as many wenches as they pleaſe, 

and the girls pay each of them another tax every time 

they are admitted into theſe venereal ſchools, whi- 

ther the people reſort to them openly without fear 

or ſhame ; the ſcandal is as little in being found 

at one of theſe houſes, as at a play-houſe with us. 
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CHAP. really in love, nor do the women ſeen to care When a ſufficient company is met, an entertain- CH AP, 


ment conſiſting of ſeveral nice diſhes; and the beſt ; IV. 
of wines are ſet before them; where after they 
have eat and drank plentifully in a publick room, 
the diſhes are removed, and a ball or entertain- 
ment of muſick and dancing ſucceeds. When 


they have raiſed their deſires ſufficiently by theſe 


incentives, any gentleman that pleaſes takes his 
nymph, and retires into a little cloſet furniſhed with 
a bed and all conveniences, of which there are many 
on all ſides of the room; where having recreated 
himſelf as long as he ſegs fit, he returns to the com- 
pany again with his nfiſtreſs, and no more notice 
taken of it, than if he had gone out to ſpeak with 
a friend : and the entertainment concludes with. 
dancing or drinking, as the company are diſpoſed. 
Of theſe houſes there are of all degrees, ſome for 
the better ſort, and ſome for the vulgar, who re- 
ſort to the one or the other, as they are able to 
bear the expence : and one related to me, that he 
ſaw a Dutch ſailor in one of theſe houſes, who had 
not patience to retire out of the publick room to 
cloſe quarters, but laid his miſtreſs down before 


them all, and gratified his Juſt, while numbers of 


people were looking on, and went out again with- 
out ſaying a word. And indeed the States give 
that as one reaſon for encouraging theſe houſes, 
That conſidering the numbers of ſailors that reſort 
to their principal cities, who have been long kept 
on board their ſhips without women, and fed with 
ſalt-meats, if they ſhould not | indulge them in 


this particular, they could never keep their wives 


or daughters to themſelves ; and of twa evils there- 
fore they chooſe the leaſt. Now thus far I will 
agree with Sir WILLIAM TEMPLE, that the 
Dutch are not a people that deal much in ſpecu- 
lative love, or dwell much upon the virtues or 
accompliſhments of their miſtreſſes ; any girl the 
man thinks that may caſe his brutal paſſion, and 
make a good drudge in the family, is a wife fit 
for him, he is not very nice in other reſpects ; and 
if his miſtreſs ſnould prove unkind, he would go 
to one of the mulick-houſes above-deſcribed, and 
think no more of her. On the other hand, the 
women, whom ſome cry up ſo much for their 
hereditary chaſtity, if a gallant attacks them that 
they like, and they intend him for their huſband, 
they make no manner of ſcruple of granting him 
the laſt favours before marriage. It is the com- 
moneſt thing in the world for a woman of any 
quality to be married in Holland with a great 
belly; ſo that if a gentleman does ſucceed in his 
addreſſes, there is no manner of reaſon to run 
mad for love; and if he does not, a muſick-houſe 
is his remedy. And the indulging young fellows 
in theſe entertainments is thought to be one of the 
moſt effectual remedies to prevent their ſons mak- 
ing diſadvantageous matches. As for the religion 
of the matter, in tolerating or eſtabliſhing whore- 
dom by a law, this objection has been long laughed 
out of the Low-Countries, where they have no 
other religion but what is political, as will be 
ſhewn hereafter under another head. 

+I ſhall here add a word or two more out of 
Sir WILLI Au TEMrLE, which ſhews the extra- 
ordinary neatneſs of the Dutch in their houſes, 
and the aſcendant the women have over the men 
on that ſide the water ; notwithſtanding he has 
ſuggeſted in a former volume, that there is very | 
little love between them. He relates, that being 


at the houſe of one of the chief Burgomaſters of 


Amſterdam, while he was Ambaſſador in Hol- 
land, and having a great cold, he abſerved that 
I 1 5 f every 
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CHAP, every time he ſpit, a clever handſom wench, who 


ſtood in the room with a clean cloth in her hand, 


—— preſently wiped it up and rubbed the board clean; 


and Sir WII IAM expreſſing ſome uneaſineſs at 
the trouble he gave, the maſter of the houſe told 
him, if his wife had been at home indeed he 
would not have eſcaped ſo well, for ſne would pro- 
bably have turned him out of doors for daubin 
her — notwithſtanding he was an Ambal- 
ſador; adding, that he had two rooms which he 
durſt never come into, and believed that the 
. were never open but twice a year to be cleaned. 
My author obſerving thereupon, that the wives of 
Amſterdam generally governed their huſbands, and 
that this / ſeemed part of their conſtitution z the 
Burgomaſter replied, it was true, and that all a 
man could hope for there was an eaſy governeſs. 
This occaſioning many ſtories to be told concern- 
ing the extravagant neatneſs of theſe Holland la- 
dies in their houſes z the Secretary of Holland, 
who was in the company, pointed to a houſe over 
the way, where he {aid one of their magiſtrates 
going to pay a vilit to the miſtreſs of it, a ſtrap- 
ping North-Holland laſs happening to open the 
door, as he was about to enter, the wench ob- 
ſerving his ſhoes were not very clean, took him 
by both arms, threw him on her back, and car- 
rying him croſs two rooms, ſet him down at the 
bottom of the ſtairs, and putting him on a pair of 
ſlippers, without ſpeaking a word to him before 
them, told him he might walk up to her miſtreſs, 
who was in her chamber. 

Thedier of the Dutch boors or huſbandmen, as 
has been intimated- already, is but mean; roats, 
herbs, ſour milk and pulſe, are a great part of 
their food. In towns the people have ſomething 
better diet. About November every year they 
purchaſe an ox, or more, according to the large- 
neſs of the family, and ſalt up or ſmoak-dry it to 


eat with bread and butter and ſallet. On Sunday 


a piece of: ſalt-meat is uſually taken out of the 
powdering-tub, which comes every day to table 
all the week long, with ſome other little diſhes 
of garden-ſtuff, four milk, &c. which the pea- 
ſants feed on in the country: pickled herrings, Bo- 
logna ſauſages, and other ſavoury diſhes, are much 
admired ; when they have freſh-fiſh, they generally 
eat them with oiled butter upon choice, and 1 
have heard ſome of our countrymen ſay, when 
they have been uſed to this kind of ſauce a good 
while, they have really liked it better than well- 
melted butter. They have ſeveral other ways of 
dreſſing their fiſh, which a little uſe may recon- 
cile an Engliſh palate to; but ſeldom uſe ancho- 
vies, or any ſavoury ingredients, though they ad- 
mire ſalted fleſh ſo much. Their butter and 
cheeſe is extremely good, and the common people 
ſeldom take a journey without a butter- box in 
their pockets. This box is made in the ſhape of 
a churn, and holds half a pound or a quarter of a 
pound, being ſhut down cloſe with a wooden lid, 
the butter never works out. As they travel upon 
their canals in drawn boats, a man with a roll and 
his butter-box will make a very comfortable meal; 
and ſo extravagantly fond of butter are this people, 
that I have ſeen ſome of them take it up and eat 
it by. handfuls, without knife or ſpoon. But the 
Dutch do not live now on that plain ſimple diet 
they did formerly, they have introduced the 
luxury of every neighbouring nation: Engliſh and 
French diſhes may be had here with as much eaſe 
as with us. They ingroſs our oiſters every year 


at Feverſham, and carry them off in fleets, ſcarce 


leaving the natives of that part of Kent enough C H AF. 
— 


for their own uſe. Puddings, which before King 
WitLiiam's reign they were {ſtrangers to, they 
make as rich and as good as we do in England. 
And as for drinking, they had always the advan- 
tage of us; for they have not only very good beer, 
but wine and brandy in great plenty, almoſt as 
cheap as beer. Their geneva alſo is very good 
and cheap; I have ſeen an ordinary fellow make 
a delicious breakfaſt of half a pint of gin and a 
roll. Sir WiLL1am TzMeLE obſerves, that it 
is neceſſary theſe people ſhould tipple to improve 
their underſtandings, as well as for the preſerva- 
tion of their healths; and by way of excuſe for 
the drunkenneſs of the Dutch, intimates, that 


ſtrong liquor has different effects on them to what 
it has upon other people, preſerving their healths, 


and brightning their parts to a very great degree. 


The diverſions of the Hollanders are bowls, Diverfions 


billiards, cheſs, and tennis, as with us; but they 
do not ſeem ſo much addicted to the games of 
chance, unleſs that of Yerheeven, or trieketrack 
reverſed: ſhooting wild- geeſe and ducks in winter, 
and angling in ſummer, make another part of 
their paſtimes. In the moſt rigorous ſeaſon of the 


year ſledges and ſkates are a great diverſion. It 


is incredible how ſwift ſome of them move in 
their ſkates, no running-horſe can keep pace with 
them; and the women as well as men uſe them 
to carry their goods to market, as' well as for their 
pleaſure. The ſledge is drawn by a horſe, or 
puſhed along by a man in ſkates. When the ſnow 
is upon the ground and the ſtreets frozen, young 
gentlemen and ladies 7 abroad in the moſt 
magnificent fledges. The perſon drives his horſe 
himſelf, which is covered with a rich ſkin or ca- 
pariſon, and a fine tuft of feathers, and the gen- 


tleman or lady wrapt up in furs, or a fine Indian 


quilt. The ſledges are of various ſhapes; finely 
painted, gilt, and varniſhed, and the horſe's har- 
neſs rich and glittering : numbers of theſe being 
ſeen in the ſtreets together, eſpecially at Amſter- 
dam, make one of the moſt beautiful ſhews we 


meet with any where. But of theſe entertain- 
ments I have already had occaſion to ſpeak more 


largely in the deſcription of the more northern 


countries, who excel in theſe diverſions; I ſhall 


only obſerve further here, that there are little 


machines of this kind, in Which they put their 


children, puſhed along by their fathers, as people 
of faſhion are by their men or maid-ſervants in 
ſkates. Bandy is another play much uſed when 


the earth is covered with ice and ſnow, at which 


they are very dextrous: they ſeldom play for any 
thing but drink, and the tavern where they ſpend 


their winnings always concludes: the diverſion of 


the day. Hans never cares to go to bed without 
his doſe. In ſummer: we ſee multitudes of people 
walking out of town on the banks of fine canals, 
well planted with trees, or by the ſea-ſhore, or 
perhaps in the publick gardens; but the end of 
every walk is the tavern, where they do not fail 
to meet with a thouſand little amuſements and a- 
greeable entertainments: as cool ſummer- houſes 
and grotto's, excellent wines and other liquors, 


fruit, cakes, and reliſning meats; and here you 


meet with muſick of all kinds, vocal and inſtru- 
mental. Nor are theſe pleaſures dear here; ordi- 
nary workmen indulge themſelves in this manner, 
while in other countries, it is obſerved, people of this 


claſs generally want bread'to eat. Nor are there 


thoſe diſtinctions kept up between wealthy traders 
and the mechanicks in Holland as in other coun- 


tries: 
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n the level, 


IV. andi it is not eaſy to know the man from the ma- 


Way of 


ſter, or the maid from her miſtreſs; ſuch liberties 
do they allow their ſervants, who may not be 


ſtruck or corrected by them, but the diſpute muſt 


be left to the magiſtrate, where any atiſes between 
maſter and ſervant; it not being fit they ſay that 
any one ſhould be judge in his own caſe. They 
ſometimes take a boat and their whole family with 
them, and go a conſiderable; diſtance from home, 
to eat river fſn at ſomę publick houſe in the coun : 
try. And it muſt not be forgotten, that the drink- 
ing of tea has long been univerſal here among all 
ſorts of people, and eſteemed none of the worſt of 
4htir entertainments. | 17 


„Their uſual way of trayelling is in Trecht/echutes, 


travelling or coyered boats, drawn by a horſe at the rate of 


three miles an hour, for which the fare does not 


amount to a peny a mile, and you have the con- 


veniency of carrying a portmanteau, or proviſions, 
fo that you need not be at any manner of expences 
at a publick-houſe by the way. Tou are not in 
the leaſt expoſed to the weather in theſe veſſels, 
and can ſcarce feel any motion; ſo that a man 
may read or divert himſelf upon his journey, as 
he ſees fit; and there is ſcarce a town but one 
may go to this way every day; and if it be @ con- 
ſderable place almoſt every hour, at the ringing 
of a bell; but they will not ſtay a minute after- 
wards for a paſſenger, though they ſee him com- 
ing. The greateſt. inconvenience 1 found was 
the getting out of one boat into another at ever 

great town; and paying a tax at every gate 

paſſed through with my portmanteau, which was 
wheeled along from one boat to another, in a 
machine pretty like a wheelbarrow. And as one 


often paſſes through many of theſe towns in a day, 


this muſt be allowed to be ſome trouble and ex- 
Pence ;-but I think the conveniences of this way 
of travelling out-balance the. inconveniences. 
That of an open; waggon inſtead of a coach, when 
we travel by land, I muſt conſeſs is not ſo agree- 
able ; and ſkating, which the country people are 
dextrous at, is not ſoon learnt by foreigners. 


Their inng As to the inns and publick-houſes on the road, 


I have already ſaid we are ſure to meet with clean 
nnen and ſoft beds; but their bedſteads, or ra- 
ther cabins in the: ſides of the wall, ate placed ſo 
high, that a man muſt infallibly lame himſelf if 
he happens to fall out of them; and we muſt be 
content to lie with half a dozen people or more 
in the ſame room, and be diſturbed all night 
dong by one or other, if the churl of a landlord 
pleaſes to have it ſo. Sir RooR LESTRAN OE 
travelling into this cquntry, and having made 


choice of a room in an inn, it ſeems. was ſo un- 


reaſonable to look upon it as his ſole property, 
hile he ſtaid ry — would 2 no _—_ 
ber-fellows to beimpoled upon him, but the go- 
vernor of, the.caſtle, to ſpeak in Non QuixorT's 
Phraſe, ſoon gave him to underſtand his error, 
droke open the, door and introduced half a dozen 
ſtrangers into his apartment; whereupon Sir Ro- 
GER drawing his ſword, they knocked bim down, 
threw, him | down ſtairs, and dragged him about 
the ſtreet till they leſt him for dead, tho? he had 
the good fortune to recover afterwards: and in- 
deed there is no diſputing with a Dutch inn 

either about the reckoning or any other particular, 
fox he will enhance his bill if you, find 1 It with 
it, and procyre a; magiſtrate to ſevy his demands 
Hy force if they are not paid readily, 1 obſerved 
alſo that a man pays for his paſſage always before 

oh 2 h 


* bo 


he has well begun his journey for as ſoon as the OA. 
paſſengers are ſet down in the boat, a fellow comes IV. 
round with a hat and collects the money, ſo that | 


if any accident ſhould happen that he cannot carry 
14 to your journey's end, yet ſtill he is fure of 

is hire, and leaves you to procure another con- 
venjency. 1:ſhall conclude this head with obſer- 
ving that the canals, highways, cauſeys and bridges, 
are always kept in excellent repair, which deſerves 
our imitation 3-for the cheapneſs of carriage it is, 
which, in a great meaſure, renders all commo- 
dities cheap, and enables the Dutch to carry on - 
trade from one part of the country to another, as 
well as with Germany, France, and other adjoin- 


ing countries, at a very eaſy expence. And who- 


ever can afford their merchandizes upon the moſt. 
reaſonable terms, will infallibly have the greateſt 
demand for them. But the article of trade is to be 
the ſubject of another chapter, and therefore 1 
forbear enlarging upon it here. 


I) 


EIn 1 C HA P. V. | | 
. Treats of the government of the United Provinces, 


47% BY «6 nnn | * 
. N DE WiTT in his introduction to the O H Ap 


government of the United Provinces endea- 


vours to ſhew, that that is the beſt government — — 
where the well or ill-being of the | governors ne- Obſervati. 


ceſſarily depends on the well or ill- being of the 
lubjects; and not where the well or 


governors: for ſelf, he obſerves, is ever pre- 
ferred in all ſocieties or aſſemblies of men; and all 
ſovereigns or ſupreme. powers will, in the firſt 
place, endeavour to advance their on. intereſts; 
or elſe, abandoning themſelves entirely to eaſe 
and pleaſure, ſuffer their government to fall into 
the hands of favourites and courtiers, who finding 
themſelves veſted; with. ſovereign powet, do for 
the moſt part rule for the benefit. of i themſelves, 
and to the prejudice not only of ſuch voluptuous 
and unwary Princes, but alſo of their ſubjects: 
and infers, that a republican State is infinitely to bo 
Preferred to Monarchy; becauſe; the governors of 
a commonwealth in promoting the welfare of the 
ſubject promote their own advantage, and while 
they ſtudy their particular intereſts muſt of ne- 
ceſſity advance the people's, eſpecially in a country 
which depends upon trade and manufactures, where 
the governors reap à proportionable advantage 
with the ſubject: whereas a Monarch uſually is 
ſollicitous to promote his own grandeur or plea- 
ſures, and finds it neceſſary frequently to oppreſs 
and impoveriſh his ſubjects on a proſpect of falſe 
glory or ſome ſelfiſh deſigns. But when we have 
enquired. into the conſtitution of the ſeveral repub- 
licks in the United Provinces, we ſhall be better 
able to judge of the juſtneſs of theſe inferences. 


The United Provinces ate à confederacy of The go- 


many independent States; for not only every pro- 
vince is ſovereign. and independent of any other 


power, but there are in each province ſeveral „inces. 
republicks independent of each other, and which 


are not bound hy the decrees or acts of the States 
of the province until ſuch acts are ratiſied by each 
particular city or republick, which ſends deputies 
or repreſentatives to the provincial aſſembly. 

As the States General can neither make war 
or peace, enter into new alliances or raiſe money 
without the conſent of every province; ſo nei- 
ther can the States Provincial determine theſe 


thipgs without the conſent of every: city or re · 


publick, 


\ ill-being eat in 
the ſubjects depends on the virtues or vices of the general. 


THE UNITED NETHERLAND'S. 
CH AP. publick, which by the conſtitution of the province 


V- hath a voice in the aſſembly. In ſotme civil caſes 


indeed there lies an appeal from the courts of juſtice 


in cities to the provincial court of juſtice; but in 
criminal matters there lies no appeal. Nor can 
the States of the province exerciſe any juriſdiction, 
puniſh an offender, pardon and offence, or execute 
any general law within any of the cities or 


republicks of the province, but by the courts 


and officers of the place where it is to be put in 
execution. 2 FX * 

The form of government in moſt of the provin- 

ces and cities being pretty near the ſame, I ſhall 

only give an account of two or three of the chief 

of them, from whence the reader will be able to 

make a tolerable judgment of the reſt; and firſt 

of the province of Holland, which in point of 

trade, riches, forces and great towns, may be 

eſteemed equal to all the reſ. 

The g- The States of Holland are compoſed of the depu- 

vernment ties or repreſentatives of the nobility, and of eigh- 

of the teen cities or great towns, making in all nineteen 

province 5 : : 1 

ofHlolland voices, of which the nobility or gentry have only 

the firſt. The cities which had voices were at 

firſt but ſix, viz. Dort, Haerlem, Delft, Leyden, 

The great Amſterdam and Tergow ; to which Prince WII- 

power of LIAM of Naſſaw, their firſt Stadtholder, added 

= 4 twelve more, namely, Rotterdam, Gorcum, Schei- 

boldess, dams Schonhoven, Briel, Alcmaer,” Horne, En- 

chuſen, Edam, Moninckdam, Medenblick- and 

Permeren. - This is obſerved: to be by no means 

equal, becauſe the little town of Permeren has an 

equal voice in the aſſembly of the States of Hol- 

land with the potent and —— city of Am- 

ſterdam, which contributes as much to the pub 

luck expences as all the reſt of the cities of the 

1255 province. C ino 

The nobi- The nobility, who are not numerous in Hol- 

lityof Hol- land, are repreſented in the States Provincial by 

land have eight or nine of their own number; and when 

one voles. oe of them dies, they elect another to ſucceed 

him; but theſe have all together but one voice 


equal to the ſmalleſt of the above-mentioned towns. 


hey are however very conſiderable in the go- 
vernment, poſſeſſing many of the beſt poſts both 


civil and military, and having the direction of all 


the eccleſiaſtical revenues which were | confiſcated 
by the ſtate upon the alteration of religion for the 
uſe of the publick. As the nobility vote firſt in 
theſe aſſemblies, they influence in a great meaſure 
the cities which give their voices afterwards. The 
Penſioner of Holland, who ſits. with them, deli- 
vers their vote and aſſiſts in all their deliberations 


1 


ichteen Of the magiſtracy and ſenate of each town, and 
h . | 
- _ m_ Jap 1 more or leſs according to the pleaſure 


- 


b- reſpetive towns they 


ected out 
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ſioner are uſually of the number. - The States of 


Holland generally aſſemble at the Hague four 
times at year, viz. in the months of February, 


June, September and November. In their three 
firſt ſeſſions they conſider the filling up of vacant 
offices, rene wing the farms of the ſeveral taxes, 
and other matters relating to the general good of 


the province, or particular differences between 


the towns: and in November they meet on pur 
9 to conſider of the charge, forces, &c. which 
e been allotted by the States General as the 

proportion of this province for the enſuing year. 

The States of Holland extraordinary oc- 
caſions are ſummoned Ge committee rede, 
or council of ſtate of the province, conſiſting of 
ſeveral deputies or repreſentatives, viz. one from 
the nobility,” one from each of the chief towns, 
and one from three of the ſmaller towns; each of 
theſe chuſing a repreſentative by turns. This Council of 
council ſits — at the Hague, and propoſes State - 
to the States of the province at their extraordinary Flolland. 
aſſemblies the matters proper for their deliberation, 
and executes their reſolutions. + One negative 
voice in the aſſembly of the States of the province 
hinders their coming to a reſolution; but they are 
ſo united by their common intereſt, or a view to 
the publick good, that after things have been fully 
debated, it is obſerved, they are generally unani+ 
mous, the ſmaller party ſeldom conteſting it long 
or violently with the majority. When they are 
all agreed, they ſend ſome of their number to the 
repreſent, to obtain their 
conſent; and if it be a matter of any intricacy, 
and may take up time in debating; in the ſeveral 
cities, the States uſually adjourn for ſuch a time 
as they have reaſon to think the deputies will 


return. ER Ain X95 | | ) (30213 | 
=P * ſo a — of 2 Conn 
manages the revenues e province, an . 
the abſolute diſpoſal of the demeſn lands, or ol Holland 
the lands belonging to the States of the province, 
which anciently, 1 preſume, were the inheritance 
of the Earl. 52958 F722 1-46 £00%" | 
The revenue which theſe bring in is ſeldom ap- 
plied to the uſe of the publick but upon urgent ne- 
ceſſity, the States having diſpoſed of it to ma- 
giſtrates and officers grown old in their ſervice, 

whoſe prudence and integrity they have long ex- 
perienced; and by this means theſe. gentlemen 
meet with a plentiful and honourable retreat after 
they have ſpent the beſt part of their lives in the 
ſervice of their.country. g 

The provinces of Holland and Zealand have Holland 
two courts of judicature common to both provinces. and Zea- 
The one conſtituted of twelve counſellors or land the 
judges, namely, nine of Holland and three of unn da- 
Zealand. This court judges finally in all criminal Courts of 
caſes, but in civil there is 1 to the other juſtice. 
court, which is called the high council, from 
whence there lies no appeal but by petition, to 
the States of the province for à reviſion; where- 
upon if the States think proper they grant a com- 
miſſion to ſome Sindiques (recorders) of towns, 
who being added to the judges of the two former 
courts, reviſe and finally determine the matter. | 
The government of the province of Frieſland The go- 
is very different from — Holland, being com- vernment 
poſed of four members, viz. The quarter of Oſtergo, of the 


the quarter of Weſtergo, that of Seven - Wolden; and province 


, f Frieſ- 
laſtly, thatof the towns of the province. The quarter — 


11 M of 


. 


repreſent, tho? they have all but one C H AH 
voice, and have a ſalary from the places which V. 
ſend them. One of the burgomaſters and the pen .WW 


- 
— —— — — —— 
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CHAP. of Oſtergo conſiſts of eleven baillages, the quarter 
of Weſtergo of nine, and the quarterof Seven - Wol- 
den of ten, each baillage comprehending twelve 

or fifteen villages, or thereabouts z and the towns 

of the province which ſend deputies are eleven in 


number. Theſe four members elect their reſpec- 
tive repreſentatives, viz. two out of every baillage, 


and two out of every town, which compoſe the 


aſſembly of the States Provincial, who deliberate 
and conclude all matters relating to the govern- 


ment of the province, without having recourſe 


to thoſe who elected them, or requiring their 


conſent to any affair how important ſoe ver, nor 


receive any inſtructions from thoſe who fend them, 
as the States of Holland do, but ſeem to be veſt- 


ed with the like powers as the members or repre- 
ſentatives of the commons are in E 


choofe the repreſentatives who compoſe the States, 

| in Frieſland every bailly, or greetman, ſummons 

| 47 who are poſſeſſed of a certain parcel of 
0 LD (who may be compared to our frecholders) 
within his baillage 3 and a majority of theſe men 
chuſe the two repreſentatives or deputies of the 
baillage to be ſent to the aſſembly of the States 

of the province: the bailly alſo and his aſſeſſors 

compoſe a court of juſtice for civil matters, from 

whence. there lies an appeal to the court of juſtice 

of ren eee vol eee 

The States of Frieſland thus conftituted, as a- 

foreſaid, diſpoſe of all vacant offices, elect the nine 

1 members, who. c | e the council of ſtare; 

and twelve judges, for every quarter, who 
compoſe the court of juſtice of the province, and 
determine all civil cauſes which come before them 
by way of appeal, and all crimmal cauſes at the 
firſt inſtance, there being no other criminal ju- 
niſdiction but ckis in the province; whereas in 
Holland there is no town tuit has the determina» 

tion of criminal matters within itſelf, and feveral 

Lords of manors, and even villages, have both 

1 the high and dow juſtice belonging to them. 
Govern- In the province of Groningen the ies or 
ment of repreſentatives elected to ſerve in their 2 
Gronin- rhe States of the province are ichoſen as in Frief- 
er land by freeholders, or perſons poſſeſſed of a ter- 
Of Over- tain portion of land. And in Qveryflel all the 


yſſel. mobility and gentry who have munots, or ſeigneu- 
States of that province. 7 1 ingot "The 
The go- © The conſtitution of the government an the pro- 


vernment vinces of Guelderland, Zealand and Utrecht, 
of [24t- pretty much reſembles that of Holland, che States 
Zealand, of each province being compoſed'of the deputies 
and U. or repreſentatives of the nobility and cities; but 
trecht. there are ſome ſmall differences, as in Guelder- 
| land, where all the nobility and gentry who are 
ſeized of ſuch certain lordſhips have a ſeat, and 

vote in the aſſembly of the States of the province, 

and theſe compoſe one half of the States, as the 
repreſentatives of the towns do the other half; 

and though ſome certain perſons of their number 

are deputed to the States General, yet any of the 
nobility of Guelderland have a feat there if they 

will attend at their own charges. 

Power of 'The nobility of Zealand having been almoſt 
the Prince extinguiſhed in the wars with Spain, and the 
* Cong Prince of Orange being proprietor of the marqui- 
land fates of Fluſhing and Terveer, this Prince alone 
b repreſents that part of the States of the province, 
under the title of firſt or ſole Noble of Zealand ; 
and by virtue thereof his deputy has the firſt place 
and voice in the aſſembly of the States of Zea- 


lad. 
And, whereas in Holland the nobility or cities 


THE PRESENT STATE OF 


land, and in their council of State and chamber C H AP. 
of accounts. As Sovereign of Fluſhing and Ter- \- 
veer he alſo conſtitutes the magiſtrates, and con- — 
ſequently diſpoſes of the votes of thoſe two towns, 
as well as the votes of the nobility ; and there 
are but ſix towns which ſend deputies to the aſ- 
ſembly of the province of Zealand. | 

In the province of Utrecht eight delegates 
from the clergy had ſeſſion in the aſſembly of the 
States with the deputies of the nobility and towns, . 
making a third eſtate. And theſe are ſtyl elected 
out of the four chapters in the town, the pre- 
ferments and revenues whereof, though eccleſi- 
aſtical till the alteration of religion, are now poſ- 
ſeſſed by laymen, who are moſt of them gentle- 
men of the province. at 82905 1 

This is the beſt account which hath been given The States 
us of the government of the reſpective provinces 3 General 
I proceed now to enquire further into the conſti- 4g 4 
tution of the States General, which is compoſed &y ſeldom, 
of the repreſentatives of the ſeven. ſeyeral Provin- aſſemdle. 
ces abovementioned, and uſed at firſt to be con- 
vened on extraordinary occaſions by the council 
of ſtate, though this was but ſeldom, in regard 
this aſſembly uſually conſiſted of eight hundred 
perſons, which occaſioned their debates to be long 
and confuſed, and their reſolutions too ſſow: in 
their ahſence the council of State acted in their 
ſtead, and executed their reſolutions, and ſum- 
moned a new aſſembly of the States When they 
judged proper. And thus it was till the Earl of 
Leiceſter reſigned; the government of theſe pro- 
vinces, when they reſolved that the provincial 
States by their conſtant reſpective repreſentatives Their re- 
ſhould continue their aſſemblies under the name ee 
of States Goneral, and all the members of the 711.7 
confederate States have never been aſſembled ar at this 
boye ance ſince that time, This repteſentattve of day. 
the Seven Provinces, called the States General., 

s now conſtantly at the Hague, gives audience 
to Ambaſſadorꝭ, and Exerciſes other. acts of ſove - 
wholly diſuſed. | cn og 


; HS TEMAS © 2” 500413 OA LOT i 4 
Subordinate to this repreſentative of the States, The coun- 
now ſtiled the States General, ate the council of ©! &f | 
State, the Aduuralty and the Treaſury, all which rz 


miralty 


very nearly reſemble. the ſeveral councils eſta · and Trea- 


bliſhed when theſe provinces were ſubject to their ſury. 


ſeveral Princes, or united under che houſes of 


| Burgundy or Auſtna, 


The members of theſe ſeveral councils are no- 
minated or changed by the ſaid provinces, ac- 
cording to their reſpective cuſtoms. Every one 
ſends their repreſentatives in what number they 
pleaſe, ſome ton, others twelve, and ſome but 
two; but this makes little difference, becauſe all 
the deputies of ane province, how few or many 
ſoever, have but one ſiogle vote: the cuſtoms of 
the provinces differ alſo in the time for the con- 
tinuance of their reſpective deputies in the ſaid 
councils, ſame: deputing them for a year, two, 
three, or more : and others for life. The pro- 
vince of Holland ſends to the States General one 
of their nobility who is perpetual, two deputies 
choſen by the eight N one choſen by 
North Holland, two out of their provincial coun- 
cil of State, and their Penſionen. TY 

No Stadtholder, Governor, qr military Qth- Nhe Sti 
cer, can ſit or vote in the States General, ang. General. 
each province takes it's turn to appoint a Preſident 
of the aſſembly, ho is changed once a werk. He 
ſits in an armed chair at the middle of a long ta- 
ble which will hold thirty perſons, Aube = | 
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poſes all matters in the aſſembly, 


THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 


bout the number of Members of which this ſu- 
preme council is compoſed. The Greffier, or Se- 
cretary, ſits at one end of the table, and Ambaſ- 
ſadors at their audience are ſeated at the middle 
of the table over-againſt the Preſident, who pro- 


d the queſti- 


on, collects the votes, and forms the concluſion; 


and in all ordinary caſes things are carried by a E 


majority: but if the ſubject be peace or war, fo- 
reign alliances, levying or coining money, or con- 
cerning the privilege of any province; in theſe 
caſes every province muſt concur, and a plura- 
lity of votes is of no weight; for this council 
is not really ſovereign, but repreſents the ſove- 
reignty: and wes 6 on all theſe important 
points the States of &ery province are conſulted, 
and their conſent. obtained before any thing is ab- 


ſolutely determined, And in other matters decided 


b 
Ei 


a majority, they frequently conſult. the coun- 
of ſtate ; though Sir WiLLiam TEMPLE re- 
lates, that during his embaſſy in Holland he had 


the good fortune to prevail with the States Gene- 


had not been 
neceſſity of u 


ral to conclude three treaties within the ſpace 
five days without paſſing the eſſential forms of 


of 
their government, by having recourſe to the pro- 
vinces, who muſt likewiſe have had the conſent 
of the ſeveral cities, &c. And he aſſures us, that 
in concluding, theſe alliances without commiſſion 
from their principals, the deputies of the States 
General might have loſt their heads if the treaties 

proved by their principals ;. but the 
oo this expedition being apparent, 
and of the utmoſt importance to their country, 


they were ſo far from being animadyerted upon, 


that they 


Council 
of State, 


gained an univerſal applauſe. - | 
The council of State alſo conſiſts. of repre 

tatives of the ſeveral provinces, whereof the pro- 

vince of 


* 
2 
— 


Guelderland, Zealand and Utrecht, two a- piece, 
and the provinces of Frieſland, Groningen and 


Overyſſel, each of them one; nor is it in the 
power of any province to ſend more or leſs to 
this council than the numbers above expreſſed, 
ſo that the council of ſtate for the whole United 
Provinces always conſiſts of twelve members. Nor 
do they vote here by provinces, as in the aſſem- 


bly of the States General, but by perſonal voices, 


and every deputy preſides by turns; and in this 


council the Stadtholder, or Governor of the U- 


nited Provinces, when there is one, hath a deciſiye 
voice. The Treaſurer-general has a ſeat here, 
and may give his opinion, but has no vote, though 
his be for life, as is that of the deputy ſent 
by the nobility of Holland, and the deputies of 

e 
but for two, three, or four years. This council 


of State executes the reſolutions of the States Ge- 


neral, propoſes the number of requiſite for 


the enſuing year, the methods of raifog them, 


and of levying 


money for the exigences. of the 
22 They alſo ſuperintend the militia, 

rtifications and contributions levied on the ene- 
my in time of war; the revenues and govern- 


ment of the conquered places acquired ſince the 


union, which being conquered by the common 


the enſuing year, 


arms of the State, depend on the States General, 
and not on any particular province. 
The council of State at the end of every year, 
preſent to the States General a ſtate of the ex- 
pences which they apprehend to be neceſſary for 
deliring them to demand of 
the States Provincial their reſpective proportions, 


vince of Zealand; the other deputies are 
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each province raiſes the following ſums, | ; 
elderland,, | 7 O Qo 
Holland. 42 00 00 
Zealand, 13 00 00 
Ene » | 4+» 4: T7-+;- QQ+- 00 
Overyſlel, Chain 1% Fides: 00% 90 
Groningen and the Omlands, 8 0 'q 
And this is but a continuance of the practice in 


the time of their ancient Sovereigns: indeed 
when they were under the dominion of their re- 
ſpective Counts or Dukes, this was only upon ex- 
traordinary. occaſions; but in the times of the 
houſes of Burgundy and Auſtria, it became a 
thing of courſe, and annual, as it is ſtill in the 
Spaniſh provinces. 755 | 


. 


Every province raiſes ſuch ſuins, and by ſuch | 


ways and means as are moſt ſuitable to it, and 

ſends. it's quota, or ſhare of the general charge to 

the Receiver-General, converting the remainder 

to the uſe of chris paptievlar Province, 
The chamber: of 


accounts- was erected within The 


theſe hundred years, to take off part of the trou- chamber 
ble from the council of State; and their buſineſs of ac 
is to examine and ſtate all accounts of the ſevera! 


receivers, to control and regiſter the orders of 
the council of ſtate, which diſpoſes of the reve- 


The next great 


nue: and this chamber is compoſed of rwo.depu- 
ties ſent from each province, who are changed 

. every three yea 

office is the court of admiralty, The court 


which after the States General, by the advice of of admi- 


ber and force of the fleet to be ſet out, have the 


equipment of the ſeveral ſhips, as 
allotted for that ſervice, 


- the. council of State, have concluded on the num- ralty. 
Holland ſends. three, the provinces of ber a 
_ abſolute diſpoſal of all marine affairs, as well in 
the choice. and 
in iſſuing the 


This office is ſubdivided into five lefſcr courts, Subdivid- 


three whereof are in Holland, viz. one at Am- ed. 
ſterdam, a ſecond at Rotterdam, and the third 


at Horn; the fourth at Middleburg in Zealand, 


and the fifth at Harlingen in Frieſland, and 


each of theſe compoſed of ſeven deputies, viz. 


four of that province where the court is, and 
three named by the other provinces. The Admi- 


ral, and in his abſence the Vice-Admiral, has a 


ſeat in all theſe courts, and preſides there when 


he is upon the place. They have the cognizance 
of all crimes committed at ſea, whether piracies 
or others, and of all frauds and neglects in the 
payment or collection of the cuſtoms, which are 
always applied to the uſe of the admiralty, and to 
no other purpoſe ; and as this fund is not ſuffi- 
cient in time of war, the States grant a farther 
ſupply out of other taxes. In time of peace there 
being however a conſiderable overplus, this is ap- 
plied to the building of great ſhips of war, and 
purchaſing ſtores for their arſenals and magazines, 
in which they have always materials ſufficient to 
fit out more ſhips than can be wanted in the 
courſe of a long war. 
When the number and magnitude of the ſhips 
appointed for any expedition are agreed on by the 
States General, and orders iſſued for their equip- 
ment by the council of State, every particular col- 
lege, or court of admiralty, furniſhes it's ſtated 
proportion. The Captains and ſuperior Officers 
ot each ſquadron are appointed by the reſpective 
| . | Courts 


* " 
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CH AP. courts or colleges which ſet them out; and the 
I. Captain W Ras the care of manning and vic- 
dalling his own ſhips, uſes his utmoſt diligence 
to procure his compliment of the beſt men, and 


in getting the beſt proviſions, ſurgeons and me- 


dicines for the men under his command, being 
allowed by the admiralty a certain rate for evety 


man; and according as he performs this great 


-truſt, he gains or loſes his credit with the admi- 


ralty, on whoſe opinion the fortune of all ſea- 


"officers depends ; and conſequently in all their ex- 
-peditions there appears an emulation among the 
Captains, who ſhall treat the ſeamen under their 
command beſt, and apply the money appointed for 
their victualling, &c. to the beſt advantage, and 
not by little knaviſh (ana — to fill 
"their own pockets by ſtarving their men, or lay- 
ing in unwholeſom proviſions. The falaries of all 
the great offieers of this State are very mean, 
and particularly that of their Vice-Admital, 
TT GT HC 505 x 
The go- © Having enquired into the conſtitution of the 


of the ci- 
ties. 


that grand court which is a repreſentative of the 
States General, with the council' of State, cham- 
ber of accounts, and courts of admiralty; T now 
Proceed to deſcribe the adminiſtration of the go- 
.vernment of their principal cities and great towns, 
and firſt, that of Amſterdam. © 


Of Am. © The ſovereign power of this city is lodged in fix * 


fierdam. and thirty Senators, who continue members of this 
The Se. aſſembly for life, and when one or more of them 
nate. dies, the remaining Senators elect others in their 
toom, the people having no ſhare in the nomina- 
tion or choice; ſo that, as Sir W. TzurlE ob- 
ſierves, this is far from being a popular government 
at this day, though it might be ſo eſteemed an 
hundred and fifty years ago, when the Senators 
were choſen by a majority of the principal 
Burghers, who were about that time wheedled to 
transfer their right of election to the Senate, and 
their example was followed by the reſt of the 


towns of the province, who differ in little elſe but 


the number of their Senators. | 
Burgo-  , The Senate elects the deputies to be ſent to the 
matters, States of Holland, and appoints the chief Magiſ- 
ors. Eſchevins, who are ſaid to reſemble the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen of London. The Burgo- 
maſters are four in number, of which three are 


choſen annually, one of them always remaining 
in office two years, but the three laſt choſen are 


ſtiled the reigning Burgomaſters for the year, 
and preſide by turns after the firſt three months; 

' for ſo long after a new election the Burgomaſter 
of the preceding year preſides, in which time the 
new ones have an opportunity of being inſtructed 
in the forms and duties of their office. It is by a 


majority of ſuch perſons in the Senate as have been 


Burgomaſters or Eſchevins that the new Burgomaſ- 
ters are choſen, and theſe repreſent the govern- 
ment of the city on all occaſions, and diſpoſe of 


all inferior offices that fall during their admini- 


ſtration: they iſſue all money alſo out of the trea- 
ſury for the publick ſervice, and may properly be 
looked upon to have the executive power, (as the 
whole ſenate have the legiſlative.) They have 
the inſpection alſo of all the publick buildings and 
fortifications about the city, and direct them to 
be repaired or im 
though theſe Gentlemen are veſted with ſo great 
power, there is but very little profit teens it, 


2 


which does not amount to above five hundred 


or May- trates of the city, namely, the Burgomaſters and 


hundred thouſand 
proved as they ſee occaſion. But 
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only they ſtand fair for more profitable 


places af. CH AP. 
ter they have executed theſt with reputation, the V. 
ſalary of a Burgomaſter not being above five = 
dred gilders, or fifty pounds a year, though the 

are offices in their gift worth an hundred pounds 
a year; but then their employments puc 15 to 
no manner of expence in their habits, W 
or way of living, being attended on all folemn 
occaſions by officers who have a ſtated ſalary oh 
that account; and whatever entertainments are 
« made *for foreign Princes or Miniſters are at the 
expence of the publick, and at other times the' 
appear with the garb and modeſty of private ci- 
tizens. When the Burgomaſter's office expires, 
and they have well — 1 that great employ- 
ment, ſome of the moſt profitable places in che 
city are of courſe conferred upon them, of which 
there are a great many eſteemed very profitable 
there, but much inferior to thoſe of the Britiſh 
Magiſtrates and Officers. ny; r 
The Eſchevins, or Aldermen, conſtitute a court Eſche- 


of juſtice in every town. There are nine in the vine, or 


| city of Amſterdam, of whom ſeven are choſen an- Al 
vernmenti government of the reſpective” provinces, and of 


der- 
men, con- 


nually, two of the preceding year remaining in g; 
office: a double ber of A being” no- _ 
minated by the Senate, the Burgomaſters have the jultice. 
choice of thoſe that ſhall ſerve ; and they are ſole 
judges in all criminal caſes, but in civil there lies 
an appeal to the court of Juſtice of the province, 
if the thing in diſpute be of a conſiderable value. 
And they never pronounce ” ſentence of death 
without firſt communicating the matter to the 
Burgomaſters ; but when they have complied 
with this form, they proceed to give judgment 
themſelyes, and are not obliged to be determined 
by the Burgomaſters opinion. | 
The Officers ſubordinate to theſe ſupreme Ma- The Trea- 
'giſtrates, are, 1. The Treaſurer, who receives and ſarer. 
iſſues all money ariſing from the revenues of the 
city. The Scout, or Sheriff, who is conſervator The 
of the peace, apprehends criminals, and ſees the Scout, or 
ſentences of the courts of Juſtice put in execy- Sberif. 
tion. 2. The Penſioner, Who is a perſon well The Fen- 
verſed in the civil law and the cuſtoms of the deen er 
city, whom the magiſtracy adviſe with in caſes of 
intricacy, and rely upon to defend their rights 
and privileges in diſputes with other cities and 
powers. He delivers meſſages alſo from the Bur- 
gomaſters and Senate, and makes ſpeeches and 
replies on all ſolemn occaſions, and is therefore 
ſaid to reſemble the Recorder of an Engliſh cor- 
poration. S e „ ry 
The revenues of Amſterdam ariſe from an ex- Revenues 
ciſe on almoſt all ſorts of commodities bought of Am- 
and ſold within the city, or the diſtrict belonging ſerdam. 
to it; out of the city rents, or the duties impoſed 
on every houſe for charitable uſes, for the repairs 
of the fortifications and publick buildings. Or 
elſe by extraordinary taxes impoſed by the Senate 
for furniſhing their part of the publick expences 
agreed to by the States of the province. Or by 
the deputies of Holland in the States General for 
the ſupport of the union. And all theſe payments 
are made into one common treaſury for the city, 
and not in the reſpective pariſhes or diviſions of 
the place. And ' tis ſaid, that the payments of all 
kinds made by the city of Amſterdam, to the 
States General, to the States of the province, and 
to the uſes of the city, amount to above ſixteen 
unds a year. n 
The Princes of Ong have, from the com- The x 
mencement of the union of the Seven Provin- Stadthold- 
ces, born a great ſhare in the government or _ oy 
rg Wno e, 
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THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 


whole, as well as in particular cities and ſove- 


V. reignties, of which this State is compoſed. Theſe 
— Princes, ſays Sir WILLIAM TzMPLE, had a 


moſt eſſential part in the firſt frame of the 
vernment, and in all the fortunes thereof, during 
the whole growth and progreſs of the State. Prince 
WiIIITAM I, of Naſſau, was Governor of Hol- 
land and Zealand in the time of CHARLES V 
and his ſon PHIL Ir II; and by his wiſdom and 
oodneſs acquired a mighty eſteem with the o- 
ther provinces as well as theſe, who readily con- 
ſtituted him their Governor and Stadtholder. 
Nor hath this nation, according to the ſame au- 
thor, ever been without a head under ſome title 
or other, though it was a head always ſubordi- 
nate to their laws and cuſtoms, and to the ſove- 
reign power. Upon their revolt from Spain, all 
the power and rights of Prince WILLIAM of O- 
range, as Governor of the provinces, were care- 
fully reſerved to him; but thoſe which were in- 
herent in the Sovereign devolved on the aſſembly 


EF 


of the States General ; namely, the power of 


making peace and war, foreign alliances, and the 
coinage of money. The Prince had the com- 
mand of all their forces by ſea and land, as Admi- 
ral and Captain-General, and thereby the diſpo- 
ſal of all military commands: as alſo the power 
of pardoning crimes, and chooſing magiſtrates 
upon the nomination of certain candidates in the 
towns, who preſented three to the Prince, and 
he elected one of them: and thus it continued 
till the death of the late King WILLIAM's fa- 
ther, when the province of Holland influenced the 
reſt ſo far as entirely to ſuppreſs this office of 
Stadtholder, ſharing the authority of the Prince 
among the ſeveral magiſtrates of the State. The 
cities particularly aſſumed the power of appointing 
their own magiſtrates ; the States Provincial the 
diſpoſal of all military commands in the troops 
they paid ; and the States General the command 
of the armies by Generals of their own appoint- 
ing, whom they removed and changed at plea- 
ſure. No power was left of pardoning one con- 


demned by rigour of law, nor. any ſingle perſon to 


Repreſen- 
tation of 
Holland 
again 
the pro- 
vince of 
Guelder— 
land's 
chooſing 
à Stadt- 
holder. 


repreſent the State or receive Ambaſſadors. This 
form of government was ſupported for near twen- 
ty years by the great authority and riches of the 
province of Holland, which drew a kind of de- 
ndance from the other ſix, and by the great a- 
ilities of their chief miniſter DER WiTT ; till the 
late Prince of Orange, afterwards King of Eng- 
land, notwithſtanding both himſelf and the very 
office of Stadtholder had been abjured, was re- 
ſtored to his authority, and equalled, if not ex- 


ceeded his anceſtors in his authority and influence 
over this State; upon which occurrence I ſhall 
enlarge further, when I come to give the modern 


hiſtory of this State. Upon the death of the late 
King WILLIAM the office of Stadtholder was 
again ſuſpended in five of the provinces : as for 
Friefland and Groningen, Prince Cas1MiR of 
Naſſau was hereditary Stadtholder of thoſe pro- 
vinces, to whom ſince ſucceeded his eldeſt ſon the 
young Prince of Orange-Naſſau, whom the late 
King WILLIAM by his will conſtituted his uni- 
verſal heir. And in the year 1723 the province 
of Guelderland alſo elected the ſaid Prince of O- 
range-Naſlau for their Stadtholder, which the pro- 
vince of Holland oppoſed with all their might, 
preſenting a formal memorial on that head, an 
abſtract whereof, with the anſwer of Guelderland, 
and the limitations put on the Prince on his ad- 


miſſion to the Stadtholderſhip of Guelderland, will 
VOL I. 


imagine what danger there could be in 


give us ſome further light into the preſent ſtate C T7 P. 
of the United Provinces. In their memorial the . 


States of Holland declare, EY | 
That they could not conceal their ſurprize when 
they were informed Guelderland had determined 
to make ſo very great a change in the nature of 
their government, as to chooſe a Stadtholder, 
and divide their power and authority with ano- 
ther : they could not forbear judging that a revo- 
lution of this nature muſt produce ſome great and 
fatal factions in the provinces. That on the one 
hand, various means would be uſed to excite and 
foment a change of the ſame nature in the other 
provinces : while ſome, on'the other hand, would 
be endeavouring to preſerve their government in 
the order it had been eſtabliſned; and theſe two 


parties would be continually nouriſhing diſtruſts 


and ſuſpicions of each other, and perpetually looſ- 
ing the bands of their union. That if they re- 
flected never ſo little on the power which it 
pleaſed Gop to confer upon the union of their 
anceſtors, they could not without trembling think 
on the fatal effects which diſcord might produce. 
And as they dreaded theſe misfortunes for the 
States of the United Provinces in general, of 
which Holland made ſo conſiderable a part, they 
could not forbear puſhing theſe reflections a little 
further, and' repreſenting to their High Mighti- 
neſſes, that they muſt expect their ſhare of the 
calamities conſequent on their precipitate reſo- 
lution. 

That above twenty years experience had given 
them all the inſight into this matter they could 
defire ;- they had ſeen times of war and peace and 
dangerous diſſenſions, which had at length been 
amicably adjuſted without the interpoſition of a 
Stadtholder : their publick revenues were admi- 
niſtred and ſettled ſo very happily, that all the 
other provinces took example by Guelderland : 
that there were indeed faults in every kind of 
government, but it ought to be duly weighed, 
whether thoſe faults would be redreſſed ſooner 
under the government of a Stadtholder, than un- 
der that of a State. They need only call to mind 
the times they had ſpent under the government of 
a Stadtholder, and compare them with the pre- 
ſent, to ſet them right in this matter. And if their 
High Mightineſſes would pleaſe before they pro- 
ceeded further, to name ſome Lords to confer 
with them, they would undertake to anſwer every 
argument which could be made uſe of as a ſpe- 
cious pretence for this change of government. 
That for their parts they could not comprehend 
any advantage it would be to them, equal to the 
inconvenience of dividing their power with ano- 
ther : and it was ſtil] further beyond their com- 
prehenſion, what ſhould induce them to this 
change in the preſent juncture, when their pro- 
vince enjoyed a profound peace and tranquillity, 
and their publick revenues were in a flouriſhing 
condition. And for this reaſon alſo they could not 
proviſi- 
onally deferring this affair; for Guelderland and 
Zutphen were countries of that importance, that 


they would never want a Prince to accept the 
government of them. | 


| The States of Guelderland and Zutphen having ,, an. 
on the ſecond of November 1723, choſen the oer of 
Prince of Orange for their Stadtholder, did on the States 
the fourth of the ſame month ſend an anſwer to of Guel- 
the States of Holland, to this effect: That in the derland. 


choice of their Stadtholder they had uſed all poſ- 
ſible circumſpection, without any other view than 
11N the 
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ſome illuſtrious chief, uſually 
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the good of the State in general, and of their 
own province in 1 and could not con- 
ceive why their High Mightineſſes ſhould be diſ- 
quieted at this election, or in what manner it 
could be prejudicial to them. 

That the queſtion, whether it were more ad- 
vantageous to the States of the Seven United Pro- 
vinces, both in general and 2 to have 

led a Stadtholder, 
under whoſe authority, but that a limited one, 
the affairs of their common alliance might be 
adminiſtred, as well in war as peace: or whe- 
ther it were better to tranſact theſe affairs with- 
out ſuch a chief, had ſo often been debated in 
the ſeveral provinces, and ſo much had been writ- 
ten on boyk ſides, that they did not think 1t ne- 
ceſſary at preſent to ſay much on that ſubject. 
But if they were pleaſed to take a review of the 
ancient government. of the Netherlands before 
the union, and before they came under the domi- 
nion of Spain, they would find that the Seven 
Provinces were always governed by their reſpective 
Dukes, Earls, Biſhops or other Lords, in conjunction 
with the States of each province. That theſe 
Seven Provinces were more cloſely united in a firm 
alliance in the year 1579, for the preſervation 
of their liberties and religion; and WILLIAM I; 
Prince of Orange, had, as their High Mightineſ- 
ſes themſelves had formerly obſerved, been the 
man who with the immediate aid and bleſſing of 
Gop laid the firſt foundations of this republick, 
notwithſtanding the threats and powerful oppoſi- 
tion of the then potent King of Spain Pa1Lie II. 


That Prince Maurice of Naſſau, Prince of O- 


range, raiſed this edifice ſtill higher upon the 


foundations which had been already laid; and 
that with a conduct and courage truly heroical. 
That Prince FxzeDerick HENRY on the ſame 
foundation and the ſame walls, finiſhed the edi- 
fice of this State. And in the time of Prince 


WILLIAM II, anno 1648, a peace was con- 


cluded at Munſter. between Spain and the United 
Provinces, whereby their independence and ſo- 
vereignty were generally acknowledged ; but this 


Prince dying in 1650, and leaving his Princeſs 


with child of WILLIAM III, moſt of the pro- 
vinces remained without a Stadtholder till the 
year 1672. | 1 1 

They ſaid, they would not put the States of 
Holland in mind of the many diſſenſions which 
happened during that interval, nor the fatal con- 
ſequences which attended them, by which the to- 
tal ruin of the State was almoſt effected; but 
they could not forbear remembring, that by the 
bleſſing of GO p, under the conduct of Wir- 
LIAM III, Prince of Orange, choſen Stadtholder 
of theſe provinces, this republick, of which three 
whole provinces were fallen under the dominion of 
the French, and the reſt ready to become a prey 
to them, was reſtored to the preſent happy con- 
dition. And though they were fully perſuaded that 
their High Mightineſſes had not forgot ſuch ex- 
traordinary events, yet could they not avoid the 
mentioning them, to ſhew that the election of a 


Stadtholder is no innovation in the government of 


this State ; but that on the other hand, it was un- 
der Stadtholders the State attained to it's greateſt 
ſplendor. That as their High Mightineſſes ob- 
ſerved there always would be faults in every kind 


of government, and conſequently there, muſt be 


ſome under that of a Stadtholder, and therefore 

they did not expect by chooſing one to have a 

government free from all defects; but having ſe- 
3 


riouſly weighed all events which had happened to CH A P, 


the State in general, and to the province of Guel- 
derland in particular, as well during the time it 
was governed by Stadtholders as whilſt it was not, 
they concluded, that the election of the Prince oi 
Orange for Stadtholder and Captain-General of 


that Province, was mightily conducive to their 


true intereſt : for this Prince was without diſ- 
pute the only native of the United Provinces who 
could juſtly have this noble dignity conferred up- 
on him, and was before conſtituted: Stadtholder 
of two of the Seven Provinces, and his illuſtrious 
anceſtors and relations had. both in war and peace 
done the moſt important ſervices that could be 
performed for the good and preſervation of their 
country. That it was true, in the time of peace 


a Stadtholder, Captain-General and Admiral, 


might not at firſt view ſeem eſſantial to their con- 
ſtitution: but if their High Mightineſſes would 
reflect on the uſual inconſtancy and viciſſitude of 
human affairs, they would conclude, that a time 
of peace could never be better employed than in 
taking ſuch meaſures as might ſecure them from 
danger in caſe a war ſhould break out, at leaſt as 
far as human reaſon could inſure it. 

That when they conſidered the preſent ſitua- 
tion of the whole ſtate, their common country, 
the low ebb of their publick revenues and credit, 
which were ſunk to a very great degree, even 
ſince the concluſion of the peace, the decline of 
their militia and maritime power, the low eſteem 
they were fallen into with their neighbours, and 
the little PEI .remedying theſe things, 
they concluded, that it was not without juſt 
grounds that their High Mightineſſes and the 
Council of State repreſented in writing at ſeveral 


times to the United Provinces, *. That ſuch was 


„the unhappy ſtate of the union, it was impoſ- 
« fible it ſhould long ſubſiſt; and it was much 
to be feared, that ſome revolution would cauſe it's 
total ruin : and yet theſe repeated remonſtrances 


had not had the leaſt effect, or any means been 


uſed hitherto to remedy theſe diſorders. - 

This as the republick was compoſed of ſeven 
particular provinces, and each province a ſove- 
reign one of itſelf, where private, and even di- 
rectly oppoſite intereſts frequently occaſioned divi- 
ſions, and the common intereſt to be neglected, 
and the means which ſhould be taken for the ſafe- 
ty of the State entirely forgot; it could not be 
diſputed but that it muſt be very advantageous for 
their dear country to have the union cemented 
cloſer and ſtronger for the common good, and to 
make theſe Seven Arrows indifloluble, by bind- 
ing them cloſe together in the bands of friendſhip 
and concord, formed by an illuſtrious chief, who 
ſhould govern them all with a limited authority. 


Of great advantage mult it be on any emergency 


to have their affairs conducted by ſuch a head, 
with the ſpeed and activity requiſite on ſuch oc- 

caſions. t | 
And as they found themſelves unanimouſly diſ- 
poſed to put themſelves under this form of go- 
vernment, they could not any longer defer the e- 
lection, after having drawn up the neceſſary in- 
ſtructions for their Stadtholder the Prince of O- 
range, which they took the liberty of tranſmitting 
to their High Mightineſſes for their peruſal, 
wherein they would not diſcover one article Which 
could be prejudicial to the State in general, or to 
their province of Holland in particular. Nor could 
this election create any differences or jealouſies a- 
mong the members of their own province, ſince 
| at 
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it had been unanimouſly agreed on. It was not 
imaginable therefore what foundation their, High 
Mightineſſes could have to ſurmiſe, that this elec- 
tion would occaſion a change of government, or 
that they would endeavour to excite factions and 
differences among the United Provinces, of which 
they had never given the leaſt reaſon to ſuſpect 
them, proteſting that they ſhould contribute all 
that was in their power towards the maintaining 
a good underſtanding amongſt them. They ſhould 
have rejoiced at an rtunity of entring into 
a conference with their High Mightineſſes, but 
that they underſtood by their Jetter that they on- 
ly deſired a conference to divert them from the 
chaice of a Stadtholder, on which they had al- 
ready determined; but their High Mightineſſes 
might aſſure themſelves that they ſhould always 
be ready for the future to confer with their High 
Mightineſſes, and to take ſuch meaſures with 
them as ſhould be judged neceſſary for the ſervice 
of the State. | | 


Inftruttions drawn up by the States of Gueldres and 
| by which the Prince of Orange and Naſ- 
ſau, their Stadtholder , Captain-General, and 
High Admiral, is to regulate himſelf in the admi- 
niftration of his offices, after having attained his 
eighteenth year. FERN 


I. H E Stadtholder ſhall be of the reformed 
Chriſtian religion, (a Calviniſt or Preſby- 
terian) which he ſhall publickly profeſs, and be 
obliged to aid and defend as much as in his power 
lies, the doctrines thereof being the fame as were 
confirmed in the national Synod anno 1618, and 
1619. | Pq Fe Ie | 
| P's The fovereign authority ſhall ſtill be veſted 
in the nobility and cities of the dutchy of Gueldres 
and county of Zutphen, as it formerly was, and 
ſill is, nor ſhall the Stadtholder aſſume any part 
of it to himſelf. | Dy ROM. 
3: The faid province ſhall ſtill conſiſt of three 
ſeparate and diſtinct diviſions, viz. of Nimeguen, 
Zutphen, and Veluwe. The Stadtholder ſhall nor 
diſpoſe of any commiſſion, either within or with- 
out the province : he ſhall not take cognizance 
of the reception of any member into the order 
of the nobility or magiſtracy in the cities of this 
province; nor ſhall he make any change amongſt 
them. | : | 

4. The Stadtholder ſhall be obliged to obſerve 
and keep the union concluded between the allies 
at Utrecht anno 1579; as alſo all the conven- 
tions and agreements of this province. 
maintain and defend all the rights and privile- 
ges, immunities, orders and cuſtoms which the 
nobility and cities, either in general or particu- 
lar, at preſent enjoy. He ſhall alſo endeavour to 
maintain the ſovereignty of this province; and 
defend it againſt all thoſe who ſhall attempt to 
deſtroy or prejudice it. 

5. The Stadtholder being at Arnheim, or any 
other place where the provincial court ſhall be 
aſſembled, ſhall take his ſeat and preſide in it; 
where he ſhall colle& the voices, and conclude 
their fittings. And when he ſhall be full eighteen 
years of age, all acts of State, letters and diſpatches 
ſhall be made in the name of the Stadtholder and 
counſellors, as was practiſed heretofore. _ | 

6. If any unforeſeen differences ſhall ariſe be- 
tween the three diviſions of this province, or be- 
tween the body of the nobility or cities in the 
reſpective diviſions, the Stadtholder ſhall endea- 
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vour amicably to reconcile them: which if he CHA P. 


cannot accompliſh, he ſhall hear the complaints 
of the ſeveral parties, and decide their differences 
according to reaſon and equity. | 1 

7. The Stadtholder and Captain-General ſhall 
not do any thing againſt the orders eſtabliſhed by 
all the confederates in the year 1651, concerning 
patents, the keeping the keys and giving the 
watch-word in all thoſe cities whoſe magiſtrates 
have a voice in the aſſembly of the States. Nor 
ſhall he change the gariſons in the cities of this 
province; but the power of granting patents 
and changing the gariſons ſhall remain in the 
diſpoſal of the particular diviſions, or of the Lords 
their uſual deputies z and the keeping of the keys 
and giving the watch-word, ſhall ſtill be in the 
magiſtrates of the cities who have a ſeat in the 
aſſembly of the States, as it is at preſent. 

8. The Stadtholder and Captain-General ſhall 


not diſpoſe of the offices of Commanders, Gover- 


nors and Majors of cities and fortreſſes in this 
duchy or count. MB 

9. The Stadtholder and Captain-General ſhall 
not diſpoſe oh any military poſt of the forces quar- 
tered in this province, except in time of war, and 
when he is perſonally in the field; and then he 
ſhall have the diſpoſal of ſuch military offices as 
ſhall become vacant during the campaign, but not 
otherwiſe, | | * Hr 

10. There ſhall be given to the Stadtholder and 
Captain-General one regiment of foot, which he 
himſelf ſhall chooſe amongſt the ſeveral regiments 
of this province, which ſhall be called the Stadt- 
holder's regiment. The Colonel however ſhall 
retain his pay during his life-time, but immediately 
after his death 'the Stadtholder ſhall have it: as 
alſo the diſpoſal of the commiſſions which ſhall 


— — 


become vacant in ſuch regiment, provided he pre- 


fer natives to foreigners; and that before his diſ- 
poſal of any ſuch commiſſion he be full fourteen 
ears of age, and the ſaid military commiſſions 
ſigned by the Secretary of the diviſion, ac- 
cording to the preſent practice. | | 
11. The Stadtholder ſhall have an annual pen- 
ſion of 5900 florins, to iſſue out of the revenues 
of this province. And he ſhall further have in 
the quality of Stadtholder of this province, his 
ſhare of all fines of Fiefs, and of their diſpatches. 
12. The Stadtholder and Captain-General ſhal 
never endeavour any alteration to be made. inl 
theſe inſtructions, whether in the whole or part; 
nor ſhall heapply himſelf to the province in ge- 
neral, or to any member in particular, for that 
end: and as ſoon therefore as he ſhall attain the 


age of eighteen years, he ſhall be obliged to ſign 


theſe inſtructions before his inſtallation, and to 
ſwear in the aſſembly that he will obſerve them 


From what hath been collected on this head, Reflecti- 
we may be able to form a tolerable idea of the ons on the 
government of the United Provinces, which ſeems nature of 


not to have been well underſtood by ſome, who 
would perſuade us, that the ſovereignty of the 
provinces and cities, of which this State is com- 
poſed, is lodged in the diffuſive body of the peo- 


the Dutch 
republicks 


ple, and that they are in all caſes the Derner- 


Reſort. Whereas the people ſeem to have much 


lets to do in the government here than they have 
in England, and as little as in any monarchy on 
the face of the earth. In the cities of Holland, 
which are equivalent to all the reſt, we find the 
legiſlative power lodged in the ſenate, compoled gf 
twenty or thirty perſons, or thereabouts, who 

continue 
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of them dies, the reſt make choice of another to 
ſucceed him; the people have no ſhare in the no- 
mination or choice. That this ſenate ele& ſome 
of their own number to repreſent them in the 
aſſembly of the States of the province ; and the 
Provincial States elect alſo fome from among 
themſelves to repreſent them in the aſſembly of 
the States General ; ſo that the people have no- 
thing to do, either in the adminiſtration of the 
government, the enacting laws, or in the choice 
of thoſe perſons who have the legiſlative or exe- 
cutive power lodged in them, but are as deſpoti- 
cally governed by the Magiſtrates and Senate of 
their reſpective cities and diſtrifts, as the ſub- 
jects of France or Turky are by their ſeveral Mo- 
narchs. All the difference is, that in France and 


Turky there is one abſolute Sovereign, and in 


An en- 
quirywhe- 
ther aMo- 
narchy or 
a Repub - 
lican go- 


Holland every city hath twenty or thirty tyrants, 
from whom there lies no appeal, and who may 
govern their people, if they pleaſe, without laws; 
or, which is much the ſame thing, by ſuch laws 
and rules as they are pleaſed to preſcribe, and 
may repeal, ſuſpend or alter as they ſee fit. They 
don't ſuffer the ſubject here to talk of original 
contracts, birthrights, or unalienable powers of cal- 
ling their Sovereigns to account; this is a doctrine 
reſerved for the meridian of Britain, and would 
meet with little countenance in Holland, or in 
any State in Europe: and yet this republick, by 
ignorant pretenders, is made a pattern of popu- 
lar government, and recommended to our imita- 


tion, as the only model fit to be admitted, eſpe- 


cially among a trading people. | 

Now whether the limited Monarchy of Bri- 
tain, where the people elect one body of the le- 
giſlature, and the Prince can impoſe nothing on 
them without their conſents, be preferable to the 
deſpotick government of the States of Holland, 


vernment ill, I believe, ſcarce be made a queſtion by any 
ought to be man that underſtands the conſtitutions of both: 


preferred. 


I ſhall only therefore here enquire, whether the 
ſovereignty of one or of twenty be moſt eligi- 
ble; or, which is the ſame thing, under which 
of theſe forms the people in general are like to 
enjoy the greateſt eaſe and ſecurity z and could we 
be ſure to meet always with a wiſe and good 
Prince, I ſhall make no difficulty in affirming 
that the government of one was better than that 
of many; for on this ſubject there are two prin- 
cipal points to be conſidered, namely, 1. The de- 
tending the people from foreign enemies; and, 
2. From domeſtick oppreſſions. Now in war, 
ſecrecy, unanimity in councils, and a ſpeedy exe- 
cution of our reſolutions, are conſiderable ad- 


 vantages, which we may expect to find oftner 
under a Monarchy than an Ariſtocracy, and the 


intereſt of the Prince and people are generally 
the ſame in caſes of invaſion; he can ſcarce be 
ſuſpected of having a different intereſt from that 
of his country: whereas when the ſovereignty is 
in many, it is not 1mpoſſible but ſome of them 


may have different views, and ſacrifice their coun- 


try to their ee, piques or advantages. And as 
to domeſtick oppreſſions, if the Prince be a wiſe 
man, he cannot but underſtand that his own gran- 
deur is promoted by the flouriſhing ſtate of his 
ſubjects, that both his power and revenues in- 
creaſe in proportion to his encouragement of their 
trade and manufactures, and the ſecurity they 
enjoy in their poſſeſſions. 

If it be ſaid on the other hand, that in a mul- 
titude of counſellors there is wiſdom; and that 


. | 


therefore where the ſupreme power is lodged in C HAP. 


twenty or thirty, affairs are like to be better ma- 
naged than by one: To this it 1s anſwered, That 
all Princes have their councils, ſuppoſed to conſiſt 
of the ableſt heads in their dominions z and there- 
fore in that reſpe& they are upon the level with a 
republick : and as none can know what reſolution 
the Prince will take, after he has heard their de- 
bates, he has certainly a vaſt advantage in the 
ſpeedy execution of his deſigns, and preventing 
their diſappointment, and in over-ruling any per- 
verſe or deſigning member, who may have views 
to his own intereſt: whereas when the power is 
in many, they are long frequently in reſolving, 
longer in executing, and perhaps the ſcheme, tho' 
never ſo well laid, ſhall be diſcovered or oppoſed 
by the contrary faction underhand, if not openly ; 
and in the mean time the eftate remain defenceleſs 
and expoſed to their enemies, as was the very caſe 
of the {Jnited Provinces, when Lewis XIV in- 
vaded them in the year 1672, and they were 
ſaved almoſt by a miracle. 

Should the ſubject under an abſolute monarchy 
happen to be governed by a weak, ambitious,. or 
voluptuous Prince, here indeed a ſettled Ariſto- 
cracy ſeems preferable to it; but it is certain that 
States, as well as Kings, do often go very great 
lengths in oppreſſing and tyrannizing over the peo- 
ple. Is therea Monarchy in Europe where the 
taxes are more burthenſom than in the United 
Provinces? or where is there a Prince ſo jealous 
of his authority as the States are, who will ſuffer 
no petitions or remonſtrances from their ſubjects, 
let their grievances be never ſo great? And indeed 
where the people are oppreſſed, there is much leſs 
reaſon to hope for redreſs from a republick than a 
monarch; becauſe a body of men can never be 
ſuppoſed to be moved by pity or compaſſion as a 
ſingle man may, neither are they ſo apprehenſive 
of a revolt or inſurrection. It is a common ob- 
ſervation, that ſnould the Burgundian or Auſtrian 
family, formerly Sovereigns of theſe countries, 
have impoſed half the taxes they groan under at 
preſent, the people would never have born it; 
but now their Governors conſiſting of the princi- 
pal men in every great town and province, have 
ſuch an influence over the whole, that it is next 
to an impoſſibility for the common people to form 
themſelves into a body, ſo as to endanger the State. 
Their Sovereigns are always upon the ſpot, and 
ſo intermixed with them, that they would nip 
any inſurrection in the bud; and ſhould the mob 
prevail in one city or province, unleſs they met 
with the like ſucceſs in the reſt, they muſt expect 
ſoon to be reduced to their duty: fo that I take a re- 
bellion, or what ſome denominate a noble ſtruggle 
for their liberties, to be utterly impracticable by the 
ſubjects of Holland; let their oppreſſions be never 
ſo great, they have no remedy but patience. Hol- 
land happens indeed to be a country which de- 
pends entirely upon trade, navigation and manu- 
factures, in all which their Governors are ſome 
way or other intereſted, and therefore muſt be 
ſuppoſed to promote theſe to the utmoſt of their 
power; conſequently that part of their ſubjects 
which are concerned in theſe, which it muſt be 
admitted are much the greateſt number, are ſure 
to meet with all manner of encouragement. If 
the magiſtrates are not all of them merchants, 
there are few of them, who are not nearly related 
to thoſe that are, or who have not ſome ſhares in 
their great companies ſtocks, or other branches of 
buſineſs. And this gives che Dutch a prodigious 

| a advantage 
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CH AP. advantage of the Engliſh in point of traffick ; for 


while our miniſtry are indolent and careleſs in af- 
fairs of trade, as receiving little benefit by it, the 
States of Holland, whoſe private fortunes as well 
as the publick good require their utmoſt applica- 
tion to theſe things, let * no opportunities of 
advancing their traffick. And thus far De WIr r 
is certainly in the right, That it is happy for a 
people, when the well-being of the Governors 
apparently depends on the well-being of the ſub- 
ject, for then the ſubje& may reſt aſſured his wel- 
fare will not be neglected. To inſtance firſt, in 
the caſe of convoys in time of war; how many 
more Britiſh ſhips were there taken in the laſt 
war than Dutch in proportion ? The reaſon was, 
the Engliſh admiralty had ſeldom any ſhare in 
the merchant-ſhips which went abroad, whereas 


there was ſcarce a fleet of Hollanders, but the 


States were deeply intereſted in. Again, if we 
look back a little, and obſerve how we have in 
every part of the world been ſupplanted in our 
trade by the Dutch; firſt in India, where we ſuf- 
fered them to- poſſeſs themſelves of all the ſpices 
of the eaſt, (though ſome of the principal iſlands 
where they grew were actually under the domi- 
nion of Britain, by the ſurrender of the natives, 
and which are not reſtored to this day :) after- 
wards how we were tricked out of the Ruſſia trade, 
the whale fiſhery, and even the herring fiſhery 
upon our own coaſt ; we muſt acknowledge that it 
is ſome diſadvantage to a trading people, that their 
Governors have but little dependence upon trade. 
Had the greateſt part of our Miniſters fortunes de- 
pended on the ſucceſs of the Britiſh trade, as that 
of the States did on the Dutch trade, we ſhould 
not have parted with the moſt valuable branches 
of it ſo eaſily. Three ways the Dutch have taken, 
in Dx Wir r's phraſe, to beat us out of our fo- 
reign trade. 1. By their arms, or openly diſ- 
puting the empire of the ſeas with us, in which 
they have proſpered but little. 2. By ſowing di- 
viſions amongſt us, and joining our malecontents 
againſt the government, which diverted us from 
calling them to an account in time. And, 3. By 
bribing our miniſtry in ſome former reigns, in 
which they have met with all the ſucceſs that they 
could wiſh. It is not to be ſuppoſed we ſhould 
have put up all thoſe affronts and encroachments 
on our trade, if the gentlemen who ſat at the 
helm had not been made eaſy. And though it 
might not be difficult to ſhew that the crown, the 
nobility, and gentry of England, would all be 


great gainers by their encouragement. of trade; 


that the publick revenues would not only be in- 
creaſed by an increaſe of the cuſtoms, and conſe- 
quently the lands leſs burthened, but that the va- 
lue of the lands themſelves would advance, in pro- 
portion as trade flouriſhes : yet, as theſe are re- 
and ſeem to concern poſterity 
more than the preſent generation, it is not ex- 
pected ſuch conſiderations ſnould be of much 
weight. The Dutch legiſlature and miniſtry find 
an immediate profit by their promoting traffick, 
and leave therefore no means unattempted to ad- 
vance it: and as theꝝ are a powerful body, and 
maſters of ſuch immenſe wealth, if they ſee any 


project ſetting on foot in any foreign kingdom, 


which may be a detriment to their trade, 


8 


will at any rate purchaſe the miniſtry of that king- 


dom, and thereby baffle the beſt- laid ſchemes. 


By this means they have indeed beaten all other 


nations out of their foreign trade; or, which is 


the ſame thing, rendered it of very little advantage 
VOL. — 


to them. If it be ſaid, why don't other nations 
apply themſelves in the ſame irreſiſtible manner 
to the Dutch miniſtry, and buy them out of ſome 
conſiderable branch of trade? It may be anſwered, 
that the Dutch miniſtry ſubſiſt chiefly by trade, and 
therefore are not to be purchaſed. They would 
loſe more than they could gain by a bribe. There 
are ſo many wealthy merchants concerned, that 
there is not a nation in Europe that can, or at 
leaſt will raiſe money ſufficient to influence ſo con- 
ſiderable a body, and in this they have an indiſ- 
putable advantage of all other people. But not- 
withſtanding the United Provinces have theſe 
great advantages in relation to trade, I look upon 
the conſtitution of their government at this day 
to be in a very weak and languiſhing condition; 
ſhould they be attacked by any formidable power, 
as they were in the year 1672, they would pro- 
bably be reduced to as great ſtraits as they were 
then; for they have now no common Stadtholder, 
or head, to preſide in their councils, or command 
their armies ; and it muſt be next to a miracle if 
ſo many independent ſovereignties, as there are in 
theſe provinces, ſhould on an inſtant unite and 
enter on the propereſt meaſures for their defence. 
The provinces of F riefland, Groningen, and Guel- 
derland are indeed agreed upon a Stadtholder, and 
invite the other provinces to join with them in 
their choice, repreſenting the danger of being at- 
tacked by a foreign enemy, while they remain 
thus diſunited: but Holland, the moſt powerful 
of the provinces, and the wealthy city of Amſter- 
dam eſpecially, proteſt againſt the government of 
a Stadtholder ; being more apprehenſive of the 
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loſs of their liberties, and oppreſſion from ſuch an 


— than of a foreign invaſion, as they pretend. 
ut the true reaſon of their rejecting a Stadtholder 
is probably the ſame now as it was formerly, 
namely, becauſe the Hollanders and the city of 
Amſterdam would loſe much of that influence 
they have over the other provinces under the go- 
vernment of a Stadtholder. At preſent the other 
States ſeem to have a dependence upon this, and 
which-ever way the province of Holland inclines, 
the reſt are ſwayed and biaſſed by it; all applica- 
tions are therefore made by foreigners in the firſt 
place to them, and their Penſioner is addreſſed to 
as Prime Miniſter of the States General : whereas, 


if there was a Stadtholder they would be leſs con- 


ſidered, and loſe much of the power and influence 
they have at preſent. There has therefore, from 
the very infancy of this State, been conſtant ſtrug- 
gles between the Stadtholder and the province of 
Holland for dominion. Old BARNEVELT was 
ſacrificed to the Orange faction, and ſo was Dx 
W1TT, both Penſioners of Amſterdam; but then 
Ds W1TT' had the pleaſure: of ſuppreſſing the 
ſadtholderſhip for twenty years before he periſhed; 


and had maintained his ground at laſt, had not 


ſuch a conjuncture happened, as could not eaſily 
have been foreſeen, namely, the kingdoms of Eng- 
land and France both invading their territories at 
once, which compelled them to advance the Prince 
of Orange to the ſtadtholderſhip to unite and com- 
mand their ſcattered forces, and to ingratiate them- 
ſelves with England, whereby they made a friend 
of a powerful enemy, and by that means principally 
ſaved their ſinking ſtate. The Loveſtein faction 


then, of which DR WiTT was the head, dreaded 
much more the falling under the government of a 
Stadtholder than a foreign invaſion, as the preſent 
leading members of the States of Holland ſeem to 


do. In the 155 caſe, ſay they, from the condi - 
Il 


tion 
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CH ADP. tion of Sovereigns of the United Provinces, as we 


are in effect from the influence our mighty wealth 
and power procure us, we ſhall be reduced to the 
condition of ſubjects. And as to a foreign enemy 
we have very little to fear, it is fo much the in- 
tereſt. of every power in Europe to prevent out 
State being conquered, or added to any of the 
neighbouring kingdoms, that we may depend on 
the interpoſition of more powers than one, if we 
ſhould be attacked; as we found by experience, 
when the French fell upon us in 1672. And why, 
ſay they, might we not agree upon a General to 
command our troops in ſuch an exigency, as in 
the laſt war, for the time it continues; but muſt 
elect a Stadtholder, Captain- General, and Admi- 


ral in one perſon for life; who will probably draw 


ſuch a dependence on bim from all the provinces, 
as may endanger: our liberties, and end ꝓerhaps at 
laſt in a monarchy: a form of government of all 
others to be dreaded by a people, whoſe ſole de- 
pendence is upon traffick ? But I eed next to 
give the Modern Hiſtory of theſe provinces, from 
the time of the truce concluded with the Spa- 
niards in the year 1609, by which the conſti- 
tution of their government will be ftill better un- 
derſtood. . 


CHAP. MI. 

Contains the Modern Hiſtory of the United Provinces 
From the year 1609, ben a truce was concluded 
with Spain, io the preſent time; with à brie 
account of the Princes of Orange their Stadt- 
ella IE 1 Tad, W 10 e 


T"ROM the firſt foundation of che Dutch State, 
there hath ever been obſerved two factions a- 


—mongſt them; the one inclined to monarchy, and 


the other as fond of a republican form of 
ment. WIIIIAN Prince of Orange; the firſt 
Stadtholder and Captain-General of the United 


| Provinces, who contributed ſo much towards the 


refcuing them from the Spaniſh ryranny, is charg- 
ed however with — their liberties: 
and, tis ſaid, had formed a conſiderable party in 
the State, who were ready to compliment him 
with the ſovereignty of theſe provinces, if ke had 
not in that inſtant been taken off by an aſſaſſin, as 
has been related already. OtDENBARNEVELT, 
Penſioner . of Amſterdam, one of the moſt inti- 
mate friends of the deceaſed Prince, by the great 
intereſt he had in the States, influenoed them to 
cbonſe his ſecond: ſon; Prince Mauxrck, their 
Stadtholder in his room; his eldeſt fon ParrLve- 
WILLIAM being, rejected on aecount of his edu- 


cation in the Roman Catholick religion, and his 


adherence to the Spaniſh intereſt; For ſeveral 
years Prince MavRTor: was governed by the 
councils of that: wiſe Miniſter BagneveLT ; but 
the Prince's creatures inſpiring himafterwards with 


_ ambitious views, and repreſenting! BARNEVEIT 


as a'perſon' the moſt likely to defeat his deſigns 
upon the ſovereignty, he ever after looked upon 
kim as an enemy: and as the power of the Stadt- 
holder is much greater in time of war than peace, 
Prince MavR1ce endeavoured: to render the laſt 
treaty with Spain void, which BarneveLT' had 
taken the utmoſt - pains to bring to a concluſion, 


and this ſtill: increaſed their mutual animoſity, 


About the ſame time religious diſputes ran very 
high in Holland, which were firſt begun in the 
year 1608, by Jacos ARMIN TUS and FRANCIS 
GomMaR, Profeſſors of divinity at Leyden'; Ar- 


to 


govern- 


Minrvs aſſerting the doctrine of fres- Win, 8 © H AP. 
GouA did that of predeftination, and bbth of I. 


them maintaining their opinions with much Leal, 
ſcarce any other ſubjects were treated ef, Ather if 
the ſchools of churches of the United Provinces: 
Whereupon the States appointed a conferetice tu 
be held between An Mix fus and Ge Ax at — 

it 


Hague, where after a long diſpute, they putt 
without coming to any concluſion. However, 
appearet] bn this occaſion, that the Magiſtrates and 
nciphl Burghers generally ſided wich Arms 
N1us 4 and the clergy, the common people; and 
ſoldiery, who were in the intereſt of Prince Mast-. 
ier, took the part of GOM ANR. AA Mis its 
happening to die in the yeat 1609, his diſciples 
drew up an account of their tenets, and preſented 
it to the States General, wherein they Mile ther- 
ſelves Kemonſtrants, which name they went by for 
ſome time afterwards; as their adverſaries did by 
that of Conira Remonſtrants. BaRNRVEIT, be- 
ing in the intereſt of the Remofiſtrants, prevail- 
ed with the Curators of the Univerſity of Leys 
den to elect VorsTivs, a diſciple of Arminius; 
Profeſſor of divinity, in the room of AR Minis; 
but he was no ſoonet advanced to this dignity; 
than he was charged not only with Arrminianiſm, - 
but Socintanifm, from à treatife he had befote 


- - publifhed, of Gd; but having beefy Heard bet 


fore the States, as to this charge, he was honoti- 
rably acquitted © whereupon he printed his apolo- 
gy, dedicating it to the States of Holland; which 


f happening to fall into the hands of Iaurs I, 


King of Great Britain, he commanded his Am- 
baſſador at the Hague, Sir RKH WINwWOO D/ 

proteſt in à full aſſembly of the States againft 
the doctrines contained therein, and all thoſe who 
ſhould protect ſuck hereſies; atid ordered the boo 


to be burnt ia St. Paur's Churdh- yard in Lon- 


dom, and in the Univerſities of Oxford and Cam 
bridge. The Engliſh Embaſſador Raving Pre- 
ſentett a memorial on this ſubje&t to the States, 
they returned his Britiſh Majefty an anſwer” ti 
writing; wherein they ſeemed to juſtify VOR. 
ius, and uſed ſeveral expreſſions very much to 
kis honour; aſſuring his Majeſty at the fame time, 
that if he could be coVicted of any of the points 
he was charged with, they would not ſuffer him 
to enjoy the profeſſorſhip. To Which che Ring 
replied, That he would adviſe rhem with all poſ- 
ſible ſpeed to rid themſelves of ſo dangerous and 
peſtilent a fellow, whoſe doctrines contained the 
moſt execrable blaſphemies; with many other ſe- 
vere expreſſions - againſt the tenets of the Armi- 
nians or Remonſtrants: and the States of Holland 
finding his Britiſh Majeſty inflexible, coinmandecd 
Vorogrrus to leave the eity of Leyden, rather 
than incur his diſpleaſure. ' In the mean time the 
parties were ſo intaged againſt each other, that 


ſcarce any thing'but-opprobridus language was to 


be heard even in their churches, one miniſter in- 
veighing in tlie afternoon againſt what another 
had taught in the morning; and calling each other 
Atheiſts, Hereticks Schiſmaticks, &c, which cre- 
ated ſuch animoſities' among their auditors, that 
tumults and riots frequently enſued as they went 
from church. Prince Mav&rcs, the Stadthol- 
der, did not at firſt; it ſcems, publickly declars , 
himſelf for either party; but obſerving his great 
adverſary BAHN VELT and the Republicans to 
take the ſide of the Arminians, in oppoſition to 
them, he at length eſpouſed the cauſe of the 
Gomariſts; charging BARWEVELT with being in 
the Spaniſn intereſt, and endeavouring to intro? 
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THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 
CH AP: dice popery and flavery again; and papers were 


daily printed and publiſhed to that effect, which 


CD obliged BaxneverLT to publiſh anſwers to them, 


into a promiſe of delivering them 


that great Minifter. 


in vindication of his reputation; and the States el 
Holland hereupon prohibited the clergy to treat o 

the dottrine of predeſtination in their ſermons, 
which gave great offegce to Prince Mau Ricg. 
About this time the Dutch ſent ari embaſſy to 
King James, offering him part of he money 
due to the crown of 3 for the auxiliary 
troops lent the States in the reign of Queen Ex i- 


ZABETH ; deſiring he would evacuate the cau- 


tionary towns; "which remained in the poſſeſſion 
of the Engliſh, as a ſecurity for that money; and 
Barweveir; the chief perfon in the embaſly, 
managed the matter fo dextrouſly, according to 
the Dutch writers, that the King was ſurprized 

„ Bur the 
truth is, the King was in ill terms with his par- 
liament, and could raiſe money no other way, 
which occafioned his conſenting to that deſtruc- 
tive bargain, by the conclufion whereof, the U- 
nited Provinces were rendered independent of Bri- 
tain, and made great rejoicings for it. But how- 
ever this matter was brought abour, it drew a 
laſting odium on the Engliſh miniftry, who tranſ- 
acted it: and the Dutch tell us, that the King 
would never forgive BaxnteverLT for over-reach 
ing him, and that this was the principal reaſon of 
his combining with Prince Mxvgrce to ruim 


The Arminians being rted by the magi- 
ſtracy in the towns of E and the Goma- 
riſts by Prince  Mavgrce, no day fcarce paſſed 
without fome bickerings between them; but the 
mob being generally on the fide of the Gomariſts, 
theſe in moſt tumults had the advantage; an 
proceeded ſo far as to attack a merchant's Wiel 
Arnſterdam, where their adverfaries the Arminians 
were aſſembled for divine worthip, and Havin 
diſperſed the congregation, plundred the houſe's 
all the moveables to a very great value. And 55 


the Gomariſt Preachers in their ſermons began 
call in 2 the power of the Magiſtrates f. 
intermeddle in religious matters: Which obliged 
Yin States of Holland to publiſfr a declaration, al. 

ting their authority- The Gochariſts hereupon' 
-xafperated'td the higheſt degree, atcuſed BAN NE. 
VELT With having procured this act of State in 
favour of the Aidan, by his crafty infinua- 
tions, to which eight Deputies of the cities only, 
had conſented; and by the powerful influence a 
Prince Mk vice, procured a jud 


che States Genefal. This being looked upon 48 4 


novelty, and directly contrary to their conſtitu- 


tion; that the Repre ſentatives of the States Ge- 


rieral ſhould take upon them to controul the acts, 


: 


of a Sovereign Province, which ackn6wledgednoſu- 


perior, the States of Holland declared the ſaid judg, 


rhentof the States General to be void; requiring. 


the Magiſtrates of Amſterdam, and the reſt of the, 
cities of Hollan&to'pay no manner of regard to 
it: they alſs ſtrengthened themſelves by levying 
new forces, who ſhould take an oath” only to the 
States of their province, The ſame precautions 
were taken by ſeveral cities in the provinces of 
Utrecht and* Overyfſel, where the Magiſtrates 
were Armiiflians, "The Gotnariſts of Amſterdam, 


to 
n 


and ſeveta}other places, on the other hand, pre- m 


ferred petitions to the Magiſtrates againſt BarNs- 
YELT; defiring they would aſſert the authority 
df Prince Mv K 10 E,  Which-was invaded and 


' Hague, who made a florid 1 


| RIC 1dgment againſt 
thls act of the States of Hollatid'in' an afſembly of 


violated by theſe new levies; and their example C HAP. 


191 


was followed by others. They were afterwards VI. 


incited by their Preachers to defire a national ſy- 
nod, to ſettle all diſputes concerning religion. ln 
which, it ſeems, they were ſeconded by Du pl Ex 
CARLETON, the Enplith Ambaſſador at th 
Hague, ech in the aſſembly 
of the States General, to in 755 them to call 

national ſynod: to which the Arminians publiſhed 
an anſwer, but it was ſuppreſſed by the States, 
About this time the mob roſe at Leyden, and fel 
upon the new aiſed troops, for not carrying the 
rince's arms in their colours; and had i 


them out of the city, if the Magiſtrates had no 
Interpoſed'; in which ſkirmiſh ſome hundreds wer 
killed or wounded. On the other fide, at Rot- 
terdam, and ſome other cities, where the Armi- 
nians were moſt numerous, they forced the Go- 


mariſt Preachers to abandon their churches. And 


as to a national ſynod, GroTivs and the Armi- 


nian Doctors inſiſted,” that as every province was 
an independent ſovereignty, the controverted points 
in religion ought to be determined by their reſpee- 
tive provincial fynods, convened by each particular 
State, and not by a national ſynod. 5 

Things being come to extremes, Prince Mavu- 
RICE at the head of a great body of veteran 
troops, and attended by the Deputies of the States 
General, in the yeat 1618, marched through the 


3373 14300 WL. SL ial.) "is 3 | 's 1 
RICE was obliged to return to the Hague to Fils, 


without iſſue, had left him the principality of G. 


1 


ſtrates and gatiſons in every town, which 255 


not of his party; and particularly in the city o 
| | | Briel 


_ BaxNgveLT, in the mean time, finding him“ 
| their 
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CHAP. Briel in the province of Holland; at which the 
VI. States of that province were greatly alarmed, and 
ſent to the Magiſtrates of all their cities for full 


HooctrBeTs, and GROTIU Ss, but to no pur- CH ap 
poſe 3 and Lzenenzers of Utrecht expecting no VI. 


powers to oppoſe the execution of the commiſſion 
ranted by the States General to the Prince of 
Orange, for removing their magiſtrares and gari- 
ſons, and entered into a confederacy with the o- 
ther provinces for their mutual defence; a copy o 
which inſtructions were diſpatched to Utrecht, and 
ſeveral other cities: but while Utrecht was deli- 
berating on the affair, the Prince of Orange took 
advantage of fome diviſions amon | 
advanced to their very gates, not giving them lei- 
ſure to prepare for their defence. And notwith- 
ſtanding RoopMolp HoockRBETS, Penſionary 
of Leyden, and GRorrus, Penſionary of Rot- 
terdam, who had been before diſpatched thither 
with Mok rs BERG and Secretary LE DENBERG, 
and other Gentlemen of the province, did all that 
was in their power to animate the citizens and 
gariſon, they were ſo terrified by the approach 
of the Prince of Orange, that they thought fit to 


open their gates to him: whereupon he diſbanded 


the gariſon, depoſed the Arminian Magiſtrates, 
impriſoning ſome, and baniſhing others. | 
The next thing the Prince of Orange reſolved 
upon was to ſeize ſuch perſons as had been moſt 
active in oppoſing his deſired Sovereignty; accor- 
dingly he procured a warrant from eight perſons, 
whom he had aſſembled for that purpoſe, and 
whom he was pleaſed to denominate The States- 
General, to impriſon BaRNEVELT, HooGctR- 
BETS, GROT1VUS, and LEDENBERG3; and at 
the ſame time publiſhed a manifeſto, juſtifying the 


conduct of the pretended States, in taking theſe 


great men into cuſtody, wherein he inſiſted chiefly 


on their inciting the commotions at Utrecht, and 


entering into other ſecret conſpiracies againſt the 
States General. Their enemies the Gomariſts alſo 


took this opportunityofrevivingtheclamouroftheir 


being popilhly affected. Bur ſurely nothing could 
be more contrary to the fundamental conſtitution 
and articles of union of the Seven Provinces, in 
the year 1579, wherein it p 
General have no manner of juriſdiftion over the 
ſubjects of any particular province, much leſs over 
the Members of the States themſelves, as theſe 
gentlemen were. 1 k 
The King of France on this occaſion ſent to 
the Hague the Sieur DE Bo1ss1sz, Counſellor of 
State, who had ſignalized, himſelf in many embaſ- 
ſies, to endeavour in conjunction with Monſieur 
MAuRIER, his ordinary Ambaſſador there, to 
| ure a reconciliation of theſe differences; but 
the Prinee of Orange found means to render this 


application of no effect, and proceeded without 


oppoſition to diſplace the Magiſtrates of the reſt of 
the towns in Holland, which were not of his party. 


In Rotterdam, where the Arminians were moſt. 
powerful, he left a gariſon of twelve hundred 
men, and took from them one of their three. 
churches in that city, and gave it to the Goma- 


rifts. This was followed by the baniſhment of 
VorsTivs, PETER BERTIvUs, and others, the 
moſt conſiderable Arminian Preachers; and a- 


- 


them, and 


that 


pears, that the States. 


> rad (the States of his province having already —v— 


ubmitred to the Prince) laid violent. hands upon 
himſelf in priſon, and thereby prevented a publick 
execution. The French King being much con- 
cerned at theſe violent proceedings, eſpecially a- 
gainſt BaxneveLT, renewed his inſtances in the 
priſoners behalf; but the King of England join- 
ing with Prince Maukick againſt them, ren- 
dered all efforts to ſave them abortive. And now 
moſt of thoſe who had oppoſed the calling of a 
national ſynod being impriſoned or baniſhed, a day 
was appointed for aſſembling a convocation of the 
clergy of the United Provinces at Dort; and that 
it might have the face of a general council, they 
invited the Divines of all the Reformed churches 
in Europe to ſend their Deputies thither ; ordering 
provincial ſynods to be held in each province in 
the mean time, to agree upon points to be pro- 
"rin in the national ſynod, and to appoint 
eputies to repreſent them there. The Ar- 
minian part, obſerving what unfair practices 
were uſed in the provincial ſynods to exclude them 
from the national ſynod, ſo that there were 
like to be ten to one againſt them in that council, 
they harry againſt the ſame, and every thing 
ould be tranſacted there, as illegal and void 
in itſelf; which ſo exaſperated the Gomariſts, 
that by the influence of the Prince of Orange, 
they procured the baniſhment of many more Ar- 
minian Preachers, under pretence of Immorality 
or Socinianiſm. And the States-General havin 
diſpatched their letters to the King of Great Bri- 
tain, the French Hugonots, the Electors Pala- 
tine and Brandenburg, the Prince of Heſſe, and 
ſeveral other German Princes, as alſo to the Swiſs, 
tons, Geneva, &c. to invite their reſpective. 
Deputies to the national ſynod ; they repaired thi- 
ther from all theſe places, except the Branden- 
burgers and French Hugonots : the latter by the 
articles of pacification granted them by King 
Henzy IV, being obliged not to ſend their Mini- 
ſters to aſſiſt at any foreign ſynod, the Dutch Am- 
fAador could not obtain permiſſion of the French 
King for their repairing to Dort; but the chief rea- 
ſon 1s Þ to be, becauſe the French court had 
eſpouſed the cauſe of BarneveLrT, and the Ar- 
minians. Wap , FO 
This famous ſynod being opened on the 13th 
of November, 1618, in the name of the States- 
General; after two ſermons preached, one in 
Dutch, and another in French, the Deputies of 
the foreign Divines were introduced into the aſ- 


1 


The ſynod 


of Dort. 


ſembly, and placed according to their rank, viz. 


firſt the Engliſh, next thoſe of the Palatinate, 
Heſſe, the Swiſs Cantons, Geneva, Bremen, and 
Embden, the reſt being not arrived. After which 
Lypivs made a Latin ſpeech, and implored the 
aſſiſtance of the Holy Spirit, in a_long prayer. 
And Max TW GRreGoRy, one of the council 
of the Duchy of Gueldres, and one of the De- 
uties of the States-General, begap the firſt ſeſ- 
ion in the name of his maſters, by a ſpeech ſuita- 
ble to the occaſion. After which Lypivs read 
the commiſſion of the States General, by virtue 


whereof eighteen Deputies of the States were ap- 
pines to aſſiſt at the ſynod ; en for their 
Se 


cretary the celebrated DANIEL HEINSIUS, 
Profeſſor of hiſtory, and Library-keeper of the 
Univerſity of Leyden, At the ſecond ſeſſion, the 
Deputies of the reſpective provincial ſynods of the 
United Provinces preſenting their credentials, it 
. e e 


CHAP; appeared that there were not more than three Ar- 


THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 


minians among all the Deputies; ſuch effectual 


—Y cate had been talen to prevent their being elected 


in every provincee: and thoſe they excluded from 
their ſynod, ſummoning them, and ſeveral others 
of the ſame party, before them; whom they gave 
to underſtand, that they muſt not expect to be 
treated with by way of conference, but as ſuch as 
were ſummoned to appear before their Judges; 
and that therefore after they had | their 
reaſons in defence of their tenets, they muſt with- 
draw. Whereupon the Arminians delivered in 2 
long memorial, ſhewing, That they could not 
acknowledge this ſynod to be a legal fembly, as 
being compoſed of perſons who were both Parties 
and Judges, and entered a _ againſt all their 
proceedings. But an act © | 
procured from the States-General for their pro- 
ceeding, notwithſtanding - this proteſt; with an 
order, that the Arminians ſhoald immediately 
enter upon their defence in writing, and ſhould 
be no more allowed to appear "perſonally before 
that body. Thus they got rid of their Atminian 
brethren. But there happened afterwards very 
obſtinate diſputes between the Gomariſts and the 
Engliſh and other foreign Divines, about the me- 
rits and "ſufferings of Chriſt; in which the fo- 
reigners were treated with that rudeneſs by the 
Datch Clergy, that they left the ſynod, and were 
about to return home, if a deputation of the States 
had not come and promiſed them ſatisfaction, and 
| prevailed with them to return to the aſſembly. 
This ſynod having at length ſettled their canons, 
which related to the doctrines of predeſtination, 
election and reprobation, free- will, grace, perſe- 
verance, &c. and condemned the errors of the 


Arminians, as they called them; their reſolutions - 


were made a rule of faith in all the Calviniſt 
churches in Europe; for though the Repreſenta- 
tives of the French Hugonots, or of the electorate 
of Brandenburg, did not appear, yet the Elector 
-promiſed their canons ſhould be ſigned by the 
lergy under his juriſdiction; and PETER DU 
-MovuLin, the chief of the Hugonot 2 = 
France, engaged that he and his brethren- woul, 
do the like. And now the fathers of the Goma- 
riſts began to debate what judgment they ſhould 
= upon the perſons of the Arminians ; but the 
Engliſh, andthe reſt of the foreign Divmes, except 
thoſe of Geneva and Embdeb,- defired this might 
be waved, alledging, that they had no juriſdiction 
over the ſubjects of the United (Provinces. The 
Dutch Clergy ſtill inſiſting; that they ſhould; at 
leaſt, be adjudged enemies to their country, and 
diſturbers of the publick peace; it was anſwered, 
that this did not belong to the eccleſiaſtieal, but 
the civil juriſdiction: which produced ſome alte- 
ration in the intended ſentence. The Deputi 


of England, Heſſe, and Bremen, refuſed however 


to intermeddle in any thing relating to the per- 
ſons of the Arminians; judgment was therefore 
given without their concurrence, in the name of 
the ſynod and deputies of the States General; 
whereby all perſons were obliged publickly to re- 
nounce the Arminian tenets; and ſuch of the 
Arminian Preachers, as had been guilty of raiſing 
and fomenting theſe diviſions in the church, eſpe- 
cially thoſe who refuſed to conform to their de- 


|  erees, ſhould be depoſed from their miniſterial func- 


tions, and declared incapable of any ecclebaſtical 
benefices or academical preferments; which ſen- 

tence was after wards ratified by the States Gene- 
ral: and the ſynod having thus finiſhed the buſi- 
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State was ſoon after 


and were allowed liberty "of conſeience. 
| 11 


General ſoon after publiſned a proclamation, to 
t the decrees and ſentence of the ſynod of Dort 

n execution; after which they proceeded to ba- 

niſh ſome of the Arminian Preachers, and im- 
priſoned others, confiſcating their eſtates. The 
py of the Arminians being thus ' depreſſed, the 
*rince'of Orange proceeded next to finiſh the de- 

ſtruction of Barneveir, and the other priſo- 
ners of ſtate, Who, according to the conſtitution 
of the United Provinces, could only have been 
tried in their proper province; but the Prince, by 
his intereſt, procured twenty-ſix Judges to be ap- 
pointed by the States General, all perſons devoted 
to his ſervice; who paſſed ſentence of death on 
BaAuNIV STT, for having, as it was alledged, ad- 
viſed a toleration of the Arminians, and occaſioned 


maay diſturbances in the church; by aſſerting, 


that, according to the laws, each province had a 
right to judge and regulate points of religion in 
their reſpective juriſdictions, without the interpo- 
ſition of any or all the other provinces. The 
French Ambaſſador having notice of the ſentence, 


deſired inſtantly an audience of the States, who excu- 


ſing their refuſal on pretence of the unreaſonableneſs 
of the time, he ſent them a letter, conjuring them 
in the name of his Maſter the French King, not 
to horten the days of ſo ancient a Miniſter, who 
had ſpent his life in their ſervice; but the influ- 


ence of the Prince of Orange prevailing, BARN P- Barnevelt 
VELT was beheaded the next day in the court of beheaded. 


the Hague, over-againſt the Prince's apartment, 
who came to be the ſpectator of a tragedy, of which 
he had been the principal contriver; for which 
he was ſeverely cenſured, 'even by his friends. 
BAARANEVBLIH ſaid little more at his execution, 
but'® that he did not die as a traytor, but as a 
S true patriot, for having aſſerted the rights and 
liberties of his native country.“ And the 
people expreſſing a more than ordinary concern 
for this noble ſufferer, the Prince of Orange did 
not think fit to proceed with the ſame ſeverity a- 


gainſt Hoo EBERT and GO TTus, who were Grotius, 


only condemned to perpetual impriſonment; and 
the ſentence of Mok R BERG, Counſellor of U- 


trecht, was ſtill milder, being only confined to la grtas- 
his country-houſe. Gro T1vs afterwards mat ment. 


his eſcape out of the caſtle where he was confined, 
by the aſſiſtance of his wife. It ſeems he had ob- 
tained leave for a great trunk of books to be brought 
to him, which he ſent Back wards and forwards 
ſeveral times for near a twelvemonth; it was at 
firſt very diligently ſearched by the guards, but 
finding nothing but books or linen, they did not 
afterwards trouble themſelves to look into it as it 
paſſed; Whereupon his wife perſuaded him to let 
her lock him into the trunk, and endeavour to 
make his eſcape; and he was accordingly carried 
off without any ſuſpicion to Gorcum, from whence 


he got to Antwerp, and afterwards to Paris; where E 
he was highly cateſſed by the French King, and Paris. 


allowed a penſion of a thouſand crowns per ann. 
His lady, who was left behind in his apartment, 
lay upon the bed in her huſband's night- grown and 
cap, pretending he was ill, whereby ſhe prevented 
any enquiry after him for ſeveral days, for which 
ſne was in ſome danger of being condemned to 
perpetual impriſonment; but was at length by 
a majority of ber Judges honourably diſcharged; 


and followed ber huſband into France, where - 


many other Arminians met with a kind reception, 


As 


neſs they were converied upon, were diſmiſfed, CH A P. 
after they had ſat about fix months: The States VI. 
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CHAP. Briel in the province of Holland; at which the 
VI. States of that province were greatly alarmed, and 
ſent to the Magiſtrates of all their cities for full 

powers to oppoſe the execution of the commiſſion 

ranted by the States General to the Prince of 


Hoock RRR Ts, and GROTIuUS, but to no pur- CH ap 
poſe; and LE DENBERO of Utrecht expecting no VI. 
* (the States of his province having alread /. 
ubmitted to the Prince) laid violent hands upon 


= 


Orange, for removing their magiſtrares and gari- 
ſons, and entered into a confederacy with the o- 
ther provinces for their mutual defence; a copy o 

which inſtructions were diſpatched to Utrecht, and 
ſeveral other cities: but while Utrecht was deli- 
berating on the affair, the Prince of Orange took 
advantage of ſome diviſions amongſt them, and 
advanced to their very gates, not giving them lei- 
ſure to prepare for their defence. And notwith- 
ſtanding Recenels HoockRBETS, Penſionary 
of Leyden, and GroTIvs, Penſionary of Rot- 
terdam, who had been before diſpatched thither 
with Mok rs BERO and Secretary LEDENBERO, 


and other Gentlemen of the province, did all that 


was in their power to animate the citizens and 
gariſon, they were ſo terrified by the approach 
of the Prince of Orange, that they thought fit to 
open their gates to him: whereupon he diſbanded 
the gariſon, depoſed the Arminian Magiſtrates, 
impriſoning ſome, and baniſhing others. 

The next thing the Prince of Orange reſolved 
upon was to ſeize ſuch 2 as had been moſt 
active in oppoſing his deſired Sovereignty; accor- 
dingly he procured a warrant from eight perſons, 
whom he had aſſembled for that purpoſe, and 
whom he was pleaſed to denominate The States- 
General, to impriſon BaRNEvELT, HooGcts- 
BETS, GROT1US, and LEDENBERG; and at 
the ſame time publiſhed a manifeſto, juſtifying the 


condudt of the pretended States, in taking theſe 


great men into cuſtody, wherein he inſiſted chiefly 


on their inciting the commotions at Utrecht, and 


entering into other ſecret conſpiracies againſt the 
States General. Their enemies the Gomariſts alſo 


took this opportunityofrevivingtheclamouroftheir 


being popilhly affected. Bur ſurely nothing could 
be more contrary to the fundamental conſtitution 
and articles of union of the Seven Provinces, in 
the year 1579, wherein it appears, that the States 
General have no manner of juriſdiction over the 
ſubjects of any particular province, much leſs over 
the Members of the States themſelves, as theſe 
gentlemen were. # 1 - 22 
The King of France on this occaſion ſent to 
the Hague the Sieur DE Borss1sz, Counſellor of 


State, who had ſignalized, himſelf in many embaſ- 


ſies, to endeavour in conjunction with Monſieur 
MaAuRIER, his ordinary Ambaſſador there, to 

rocure a reconciliation of theſe differences; but 
the Prinee of Orange found means to render this 


application of no effect, and proceeded without 


oppoſition to diſplace the Magiſtrates of the reſt of 
the towns in Holland, which were not of his party. 


In Rotterdam, where the Arminians were moſt. 
powerful, he left a gariſon of twelve hundred 


men, and took from them one of their three 


riſts. This was followed by the baniſhment of 
VorsTivs, PETER BERT Ius, and others, the 
moſt conſiderable Arminian Preachers; and a- 
mongſt the reſt of JOHN WYTENBOCGART, a per- 
ſon highly eſteemed for his exemplary life and mode- 
ration, as well as for his moving eloquence; which 


could not however exempt him from this fate, on 
his adhering to a 


arty oppoſite to that of the 


Prince, by whom he was highly careſſed till then. 
The States of Holland hereupon publiſhed a ma- 
nifeſto, demanding the 


— 


releaſe of BARNEVELT, 


+ ” 


himſelf in priſon, and thereby prevented a publick 
execution. The French King being much con- 
cerned at theſe violent proceedings, eſpecially a- 
gainſt BaxnzveLT, renewed his inſtances in the 
priſoners behalf; but the King of England join- 
ing with Prince Mavzice againſt them, ren- 
dered all efforts to ſave them abortive. And now 
moſt of thoſe who had oppoſed the calling of a 
national ſynod being impriſoned or baniſhed, a day 
was appointed for aſſembling a convocation of the 
clergy of the United Provinces at Dort; and that 
it might have the face of a general council, they 
invited the Divines of all the Reformed churches 
in Europe to ſend their Deputies thither ; ordering 
provincial ſynods to be held in each province in 
the mean time, to agree upon points to be pro- 
ſed in the national ſynod, and to appoint 
eputies to repreſent them there. The Ar- 
minian part, obſerving what unfair practices 
were uſed in the provincial ſynods to exclude them 
from the national ſynod, ſo that there were 
like to be ten to one againſt them in that council, 
they proteſted againſt the ſame, and every thing 
that ſhould be tranſacted there, as illegal and void 
in itſelf; which ſo exaſperated the Gomariſts, 
that by the influence of the Prince of Orange, 
they procured the baniſhment of many more Ar- 
minian Preachers, under pretence of Immorality 
or Socinianiſm. And the States-General having 
diſpatched their letters to the King of Great Bri- 
tain, the French Hugonots, the Electors Pala- 
tine and Brandenburg, the Prince of Heſſe, and 
ſeveral other German Princes, as alſo to the Swils, 
tons, Geneva, &c. to invite their reſpective. 
Deputies to the national ſynod ; they repaired thi- 
ther from all theſe places, except the Branden- 
burgers and French Hugonots : the latter by the 
articles of pacification granted them by Ki 
Henxy IV, being obliged not to ſend their Mini- 
ſters to aſſiſt at any foreign ſynod, the Dutch Am- 
baſſador could not obtain permiſſion of the French 
King for their repairing to Dort; but the chief rea- 
ſon is ſuppoſed to be, becauſe the French court had 
eſpou 
minians. St ett 3 
This famous ſynod being opened on the 13th 
of November, 1618, in the name of the States- 
General; after two ſermons preached, one in 
Dutch, and another in French, the Deputies of 
the foreign Divines were introduced into the aſ- 
ſembly, and placed according to their rank, viz. 
firſt the Engliſh, next thoſe of the Palatinate, 
Heſſe, the Swiſs Cantons, Geneva, Bremen, and 
Embden, the reſt being not arrived. Afﬀer which 
Lypivs made a Latin ſpeech, and implored the 
aſſiſtance of the Holy re in a long prayer. 


e, And Max TN GREGoRy, one of the council 
churches in that city, and gave it to the Goma- 


of the Duchy of Gueldres, and one of the De- 
ties of the States-General, begap the firſt ſeſ- 
ion in the name of his maſters, by a ſpeech ſuita- 
ble to the occaſion. After which  Lypivs read 


The ſynod 
of Dort. 


ſed the cauſe of BarNzveLrT, and the Ar- 


* 


the commiſſion of the States General, by virtue 
whereof eighteen Deputies of the States were ap- 


inte to aſſiſt at the ſynod; who choſe for their 
ecretary the celebrated Dante, Hxinsivs, 
Profeſſor of hiſtory, and Library-keeper of the 
Univerſity of Leyden. At the ſecond ſeſſion, the 
Deputies of the reſpective provincial ſynods of the 
United Provinces preſenting their credentials, it 

"OM | © 


care had been taken to prevent their bei 


THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 


CH AP. appeared that there were not more than three Ar- 


minians among all the Deputies; ſuch effectual 
elected 
in every provincee: and thoſe they excluded from 
their ſynod, ' ſummoning them, and ſeveral others 
of the ſame party, before them; whom they gave 
to underſtand, that they muſt not expect to be 
treated with by way of conference, but as ſuch as 
were ſummoned to appear before their Judges 1 
and that therefore after they had d their 
reaſons in defence of their tenets, they muſt with- 
draw. Whereupon the Arminians delivered i 2 
long memorial, ſhewing, That they could not 
acknowledge this ſynod to be a legal flembly, as 
being compoſed of perſons who were both Parties 
and Judges, and entered a pon againſt all their 
proceedings. But an act o 
procured from the States- General for their pro- 
ceeding, not withſtanding this proteſt; with an 
order, that the Arminians ſhould immediately 
enter upon their defence in writing, and ſhould 
be no more allowed to appear perſonally before 
that body. Thus they got rid of their Atminian 
brethren. But there happened afterwards very 
obſtinate diſputes between the Gomariſts and the 
Engliſh and other foreign Divines, about the me- 
rits and ſufferings of Chriſt; in which the fo- 
reigners were treated with that rudeneſs by the 
Datch Clergy, that they left the ſynod, and were 
about to return home, if a depuration of the States 
had not come and promiſed them ſatisfaction, and 
prevailed with them to return to the aſſembly. * 
This ſynod having at length ſettled their canons, 
which —— to the doctrines of predeſtination, 
election and reprobation, free-will, grace, perſe- 
verance, &c. and condemned the errors of the 


| Arminians, as they ealled them; their reſolutions - 


were made a rule of faith in all the Calviniſt 
churches in Europe; for though the Repreſenta- 
tives of the French Hugonots, or of the Aeg 
of Brandenburg, did not appear, yet the Elector 
promiſed their canons ſhould be ſigned by the 
(Clergy under his juriſdiction; and PETER D 
Mou, the chief of the Hugonot Miniſters in 
France, engaged that he and his brethren would 
do the like. And now the fathers of the Goma- 
riſts began to debate what judgment they ſhould 

ſs upon the perſons of the Arminians; but the 
Engliſh, and the reſt of the foreign Dives, except 


thoſe of Gene va and Embden, deſired this might 


be waved, alledging, that they had no juriſdiction 
over the ſubjects of the United Provinces. The 
Dutch Clergy ſtill inſiſting, that they ſhould, at 
leaſt, be adjudged enemies to their country, and 
diſturbers of the publick peace; it was anſwered, 
that this did not belong to the eecleſiaſtical, but 
the civil juriſdiction: which produced ſome alte- 
ration in the intended ſentence. The Deputies 
of England, Heſſe, and Bremen, refuſed however 
to intermeddle in any thing relating to the per- 
ſons of the Arminians; judgment was therefore 
given without their concurrence, in the name of 
the ſynod and deputies of the States General; 
whereby all perſons were obliged publickly to re- 
nounce the Arminian tenets; and ſuch of the 
Arminian Preachers, as had been guilty of raiſing 
and fomenting theſe diviſions in the church, eſpe- 
cially thoſe who refuſed to conform to their de- 
| erees, ſhould be depoſed from their miniſterial func- 
tions, and declared incapable. of any eccleſiaſtical 
benefices or academical preferments; which ſen- 
tence was after wards ratified by the States Gene- 


rab: and the ſynod having thus finiſhed the buſi- 
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State was ſoon after 


neſs they were con vened upon, were diſmiſſed, CH A P. 
after they had ſat about ſix months. The States VI. 
General ſoon after publiſhed” a- proclamation, 'to 


t the decrees and ſentence of the ſynod of Dort 

n execution; after which they proceeded to ba- 
niſh ſome of the Arminian Preachers, and im- 
priſoned others, confiſcating their eſtates. The 
arty of the Arminians being thus de preſſed, the 
rince of Orange proceeded next to finiſh the de- 
ſtruction of BarweverT, and the other priſo- 
ners of ſtate, who, according to the conſtitution 
of the United Provinces, could only have been 
tried in their proper province; but the Prince, by 
his intereſt, procured twenty-ſix Judges to be ap- 
pointed by the States General, all perſons devoted 
to his ſervice; Who paſſed ſentence of death on 
BarNEVELT, for having, as it was alledged, ad- 
viſed a toleration of the Arminians, and occaſioned 
many diſturbances in the church; by aſſerting, 
that, according to the laws, each province had a 
right to judge and regulate points of religion in 
their reſpective juriſdictions, without the interpo- 
ſition of any or all the other provinces. The 
French Ambaſſador having notice of the ſentence, 
deſired inſtantly an audience of the States, who excu- 
ſing their refuſal on pretence of the unreaſonableneſs 
of the time, he ſent them a letter, conjuring them 
in the name of his Maſter the French King, not 
to ſhorten the days of ſo ancient a Miniſter,” who 
had ſpent his life in their ſervice; but the influ: 


* 


ence of the Prince of Orange prevailing, BARN E- 


VELT was beheaded the next day in the court of behead 


the Hague, over-againſt the Prince's apartment; 
who came to be the ſpectator of a tragedy, of which 
he had been the principal contriver; for which 
he was ſeverely cenſured, 'even by his friends. 
Bazntevelt faid little more at his execution, 
but * that he did not die as a traytor, but as a 
S true patriot, for having aſſerted the rights and 
liberties of his native country.“ And the 
people expreſſing a more than ordinary concern 
for this noble ſufferer, the Prince of Orange did 
not think fit to proceed with the ſame ſeverity a- 


gainſt Hoo EBERT and GroTIUsS, who were Grotius, 


oniy condemned to perpetual impriſonment; and 
the ſentence of Mo ER BERO, Counſellor of U- 
trecht, was ſtill: milder, being only confined to 


his country-houſe. Gro T1vs afterwards madt ment. 


his eſcape out of the caſtle where he was confined, 
by the aſſiſtance of his wife. It ſeems he had ob- 
tained leave for a great trunk of books to be brought 
to him, which he ſent Back wards and forwards 
ſeveral times for near a twelvemonth; it was at 
firſt very diligently ſearched by the guards, but 
finding nothing but books or linen, they did not 
afterwards trouble themſelves to look into it as it 
paſſed; Whereupon his wife perſuaded him to let 
her lock him into the trunk, and endeavour to 
make his eſcape; and he was accordingly carried 
off without any ſuſpicion to Gorcum, from whence 
he got to Antwerp. and afterwards to Paris; where E 


he was highly cateſſed by the French King, and Faris. 


allowed a penſion of a thouſand crowns per ann. 


His lady, who was left behind in his apartment, 


lay upon the bed in her huſband's night- grown and 
cap, pretending he was ill, whereby ſhe prevented 
any enquiry after him for ſeveral days, for which 
ſne was in ſome danger of being condemned to 
perpetual impriſonment; but was at length by 
à majority of her Judges honourably diſcharged; 
and followed her hufband into France, where 
many other Arminians met with a kind reception, 
and were allowed liberty * conſeience. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF 


As to the conqueſts. of the Dutch in the Eaſt- 


I. Indies, and their monopolizing the ſpices of the 
Thc Eat. eaſt, by diſpoſſeſſing the Spaniards, Portugueſe, 


india com- and Engliſh, of their dominions..and ſettlem 


pany. 


Weſt - In- 
dia com- 


pany. 


in that part of the world, between the 
1600 and 1640, theſe tranſactions have been 
treated of at large in the former volume of this 
hiſtory, when, the ſtate of India was treated of. 
But it is neceſſary here to enquire into the ori: 
ginal and progreſs of their Weſt - India company: 
which we find as well as the former was projected 
by that great ſtateſman Ba xneverLT,: though their 
firſt patent did not bear date, however, till twWw o 
years after his death, in the year 1621, when 

were impowered by the States to plant colonies, 
erect forts, make alliances, and appoint governors 
and officers on the continent and. of Ameri- 
ca, within the limits preſcribed them. And a ſtock 
of ſeven millions two hundred thouſand livres was 
raiſed towards their eſtabliſnment. In purſuance 
of their deſign they fitted out two ſquadrons, one 
to drive the Portugueſe out of Brazil, and: the 
other to attack the Spaniſh fettlements in Peru, 
and took ſo many prizes in their firſt expedition, 
that they were enabled to make a dividend of five 
and twenty per cent. on their firſt expedition, 
anno 1623. In the year 1624, the Dutch 
Admiral HERMI E defeated a fleet of Spaniards 
on the coaſt of Peru, and took ſeveral rich-prizes 
and his country man Admiral W1L&1ns made 
himſelf maſter of the city of St. Salva Dbox the 


ſame year, bringing home the Viceroy, the Biſhop, 


and ſeveral grandees of Portugal priſoners to Hol- 
land, and left JohN Van Dos T governor of 
St. SALVADOR, and the territories belonging to 


Alrick were but in g weak condition, he detach 


part of the fleet thither, ho made themſelves 


zaſters.of the town and caſtle of St. Go on de la 
ina, and many. other places. The Portugueſe 
having ſhaken off the Spaniſn yoke, and advanced 
the Duke of Braganza, the heir of their ancient 
Kiogs, to the throne. in the year 1640 3 a truce was 
the following year concluded between the Dutch 
and Portugueſe, whereby a liberty. of trade was al- 
lowed to both parties; and each poſſeſſed what 
hey were maſters of in Brazil and Africk: and 
for two or three years the truce was tolerably 
well obſerved ; but Count Mavzics, the Dutch 
General, returning from Brazil into Holland in 
the year 1644, the Portugueſe, who were ſettled 


in the Dutch Brazil, entered into a conſpiracy with 


their countrymen in the provinces ſtill ſubje& 
the Portugueſe, to extirpate all the Dutch out 
azil, to which they were provoked by the ho- 
tilities committed by the Hollanders in Brazil 
after the truce, and by their Eaſt-India company's 
falling upon their ſettſements in India. And tho? 
the conſpiracy was timely diſcovered, yet it occa- 
ſioned the war to break out afreſh between the two 
nations in Brazil and Africk, as well as in the 
Eaſt-Indies, which ended in the entire expulſion 


of the Dutch from Brazil, and was fatal to their The 


Weſt-India company; but the acquiſitions of the 


Hollanders in the Eaſt - Indies, and on the coaſt of «pork 


Africk, made them ample amends for their loſſes 
in America, they alſo made a diſcovery of a 
vaſt tract of land to the ſouthward of the Equi- 
noctial in the Eaſt-Indies, extending from the 
tenth to the thirty · third degree of ſouth lati 


| | | . coaſt of C HA! 
ligrnes tha the. Portugueſe forts. on the — HA p. 


8 | | to Their dif- 
it, for the Dutch Weſt-India company; but the 
Portugueſe retook the city the year following and 


_ cleared the country of Hollanders. The Dutch 


which they gave the name of New Holland 31 but cover in 
what the country produces, and whether peopled New Hol- 
or not, they have kept in a, great meaſure con- land. 


Admiral PETER ApRIAx, however, in the year 
1628, engaged another Spaniſh ſquadron, near the 
iſland of Cuba; and having forced moſt of them 
on ſhore, took. out all the plate and merchandize, 
and ſet fire to the ſhips, returaing laden with the 
ſpoils. of the enemy to Holland. The Spaniſh 
plate: fleet alſo fell into the hands of PxTER Her, 


another of the Putch Admirals, and were all ta- 
ken by him, the cargo amounting to ſeven millions 
two hundred thouſand livres in filver, and three 


The 


millions fix hundred thouſand livres in merchandize, 
and the ſhipping and artillery were valued at four 
millions more. On this flow of ſucceſs the com- 
pany divided no leſs than fifty per cent. which 
was at that time looked upon to be very impru- 
dent by ſome, , canſidering they were not then 
maſters of any conſiderable ſettlement in America, 
and were engaged in a chargeable war with Spain. 
In the year 1630, the Dutch equipped a large fleet 
for Brazil, and made themſelves maſters of the 


Dutch fix Province of Fernambuque, with the capital city of 


them- 
ſelves in 


Brazil, 


Olinda. _ They afterwards, extended their con- 
queſts over the neighbouring provinces of Tama- 
rica, Pareiba and Rio Grande; and in expectation 
of conquering the other eight provinces ſtill in 


ſſeſſion of the Portugueſe, they con ferted the 


dignity of General of Brazil, and the ſouth coaſt 
of America, on Joh MAURIOGBof Naſſau, 


ealed to this day; ſome random accounts we have 
receiyed indeed of a barbarous people that have 
been ſeen on thoſe coaſts; but the country is gene- 
rally repreſented by the Dutch, as yielding ſcarce 
any thing worth their notice: the true reaſon 
whereof probably is, leſt other nations ſhould be 
tempted to ſettle there, who might interrupt their 
pes trade, E come in for a ſhare of it. 
d the reaſon the Hollanders do not ſend any co- 
lonies thither, or endeavour to make ſettlements 
on that continent themſelves, is certainly be- 
cauſe they are already poſſeſſed of a greater extent 
of country in India, than they know-how to go- 
vern or preſerve; but it is ſurgrizing to all man- 
kind that the Engliſh do not ſend ſhips to makæ 
ION on — * 3 
other places where cloves and nutmegs be 
planted and cultivated, if they do not ink fixes 
endeavour the recovery of thoſe rich iſlands of Ban- 


da and the Moluccoes, which the Dutch treache+ 


rouſly and * them of, and ſtill 
detain, notwithſtanding ſeveral. ſolemn treaties 
wherein; they ſtipulated to deliver them up. I 
have already given an account of the attempts of 
the Dutch as well as the Engliſh to find out a north - 
* and north: welt paſſage t the Indies, In 
which they met with no manner of ſucceſs, and 
return therefore now to a continuation of the 


nearly related to the Prince of Orange, with the hiſtory of the Hollanders nearer. home, from the 
f Ee are exerciſed by the £ af the time of the truce with Spain. N 4 
In 


dies at Batavia. Count MAvRI1CE arrived 


| BH. 3: $12 5 
The Dutch had no ſooner coneluded à truce Tranſacti- 


at Brazil on the 23d of January; 1637, wich a fleet with Spain, but chey began to make ſome other 05 cf in 


| | a utch in 
of thirty two thigs,and a body of Jand-forcess and Princes of Europe ſenſible of their power 1 they £,75.. al 
advancing further into the Portugveſe ſettlements, perfedtly bullied the Engliſh-and Danes out of the ter fe 


4 1 


took the fortreſs of Pavaccaon'z and having intel · whalc-faſhery,” compelled the Danes to lower the truce with 


duties Spain. 
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burg in their conteſt concerning the ſuceciſion of 
the-duchy of Juliers, &. and took ſeveral towns 
from the Duke, though aſſiſted by Spain; inte- 
reſting themſelves in the quarrels of ſeveral other 
Princes: and about the year 1679 the Proteſtants 
of Bobemia and the Catholicks of that kingdom 
taking arms againſt each other, the Dutch en- 
couraged the Proteſtant party to form themſelves 
into a co önwealth; but the Bohemians mak- 
ing choice of the Elector Palatine for their King. 
the Prince of Orange ſent a body of troops into 
the Palatinate to his aſſiſtance, looking upon the 
eftabliſhment of his kinſman the Elector on the 
throne of Bohemia, as a confiderable ſtep towards 
he attaining the ſovereignty of the Nether⸗ 
znds he had fo long aimed at; but the Emperor 
ER DIN AND obtaining a victory over the Elector 
Palatine at Prague, and thereby recovering the 
crown of Bohemia; the Palatiue was driven alſo 
out of his on hereditary dominions in Germany,. 
and forced to retire into Holland. And from this 
time, it is ſaid; the Prince of Orange began to 


deſpair of obtaining the dominion of the United 


Provinces; an event, it ſeems, which was not to 
be compaſſed without foreign aſſiſtance, notwith- 
ſtanding his being poſſeſſed of the affections of the 
people, and having an army of Veterans under his 


command. The Dutch ſeemed very averſe to · 


wards the making this alteration in their conſti- 
tution, when the Prince of Orange begun to diſ- 
cover his intention of rendring himſelf abſolute; 
inſomuch, that when he came into any of their ci- 
ties, he vas not received with the uſual ceremo- 
nies and acclamations of — as formerly 
and porticulariy as he went the market- 
place of Gorcum, where crouds of people were 
aſſembled, not ſo much as one perſon moved his 
hat to him which ſome imagine he took to 
heart, and obſerve that he was ever penſive and 
melancholly after wards to his dying dax. 
The true with Spain expiring, the war be- 
tween the Loited Provinces and the Spaniſfi Ne: 
therlands was revived and carried on with various 
ſucceſo, during which a plot was diſcovered againſt 
the life of Mayarce Prince of Orange, which 
was manage chiefly. by WILIA of Olden 
Barnevelt,-youngeſt ſon of the famous Penſioner 
Bar NEVBELT: above-mentioned, formerly go- 
vernor of Bergenopzoom, a man of a reſolute 
temper, ho was determined to revenge his fa- 
ther s death upon the Prince of Orange ; and 


18 
4 


drew ſeveral perſohs into the conſpiracy, eſpecially 


Arminians, under pretence of: recovering their an- 
cient liberties hy this meana, which he ſuggeſted 
had been notoriduſly invacled af late years in the 
execution af his father, and the hrads of their 


Party, and impriſoning and baniſhing others 


without any colour of law. Monſ. GRORNVRL D, 
the eldeſt fan of Penſioner BAR N z ver LT; was 
alſo earneſtly ſollicited by bis brother to be con+ 
cerned in the plot; but he refuſed, and diſſuaded 
him from it; 'which- could not however prevent 
GROENYELD'S ruin. The deſign, it ſeems, was 
to have aſſaſſinated the Prince on the road be- 
uſed to go in the company of avery few perſons; 
and ſeverul peaple were lodged at inns h were 
to: be actors in this tragedy, but without arms, to 


avoid ſuſpiciun 3 and a ſmall cheſt of arms was 


ordered to be carried to a certain place, where 
they were to take them at the time of the intended 
onen ä | . 


c H A Þ: duties for paſſing the Sound, took the part of the 
VI. Elector of Brandenburg againſt the Duke of New- 


aſſaſſinstion: but one of the conſpirators having C H A F. 
porter to VI. 


imprudently offered a piece of gold to a 
carry the cheſt to the place deſigned, raifed a ſuſ- 
icion in the fellow ; and four ſeamen about the 
time diſcovering to the Prince of Orange 

that they underſtood: there was a deſign againſt 
his life, though they could not give any particular 
account of the ſcheme that was laid to take him 
off, the Prince returned immediately to the Hague, 
and the news of the plot coming to be burzed a+ 
bout, the porter who had the cheſt imagining it 
contained ſomething extraordinary, carried it to a 


magiſtrate, who upon the opening of it found ſe- 
vera] pair of pits; poni &c. and four per: 
{ons being alſo found at an inn where the cheſt 
was to have been delivered, who could give no 
ſatisfactory account of themſelves, being ſtrictly 
examined confeſſed the whole matter, and diſco- 
vered their accomplices: whereupon the conſpi- 
ratots were ſoon after apprehended, tried and 
executed, and amongſt them GaOENVEID the 
eldeſt fon of the Penſioner BaxnzveLrT, and 
ſeveral others for not diſcovering the plot, tho 
it appeared GroenveLD diſſuaded the conſpi- 
rators from the attempt. And as moſt of the 
criminals were Arminians, this gave occaſion to 
their enemies to throw the plot upon the whole 
party, and raiſed a freſh perſecution againſt them, 
eſpecially againſt' their Miniſters, thoſe of them 
who remained in the country being either impri- 
ſoned or baniſhed: whereupon ſeveral able pens 
were drawn in defence of the Arminian cauſe, 
and among the reſt, that of the celebrated GRo- 
ius, who endeavoured to expoſe the practices 
of the Synod of Dort, and the illegal ſentence of 
the judges who condemned OLven' BARNE- 
NELT to death; which treatiſe was cenfured by 
the States, and a great ſum of money offered to 
any one Who would bring the head of GroT1Vvg 
alive or dead; but he being under the protection 
of Lewis III, deſpiſed their menaces. Theſe ſe- 
vere proceedings, however, occaſioned great mur- 
murings in Holland, eſpecially at Rotterdam, and 
other towns, where the States found themſelves 
obliged to keep ftrong gariſons to prevent inſur- 
rections. At the ſame time the State was en- 
in a deſperate war with the Spaniards and 
Imperialiſts, and had they not been ſupported both 
by the French and Engliſh with forces and treaſure, 
their country would have been in great danger 
of falling under the power of the Spaniard again. 
The year 1625 was fatal both . ally King 


Jus I, and their Stadtholder MA u RTO E The death 
Prince of Orange; the firſt of them died on the of Prince 
275th of March, and the latter on the 23d of A- Maurice. 


pril, in the 38th year of his age, and was buried 
at Delf, near his father Prince WILLIAM. He is 
generally eſteemed a great ſoldier, and the beſt 


engineer of: 4 but this excellency lay in 


managing a defenſive rather than an offenſive war. 
He does not ſeem to me to be of a very enterpriſ- 
ing genius. The great ſucceſſes the Dutch met 
with during his Stadtholderſhip were at ſea, and 
in the Eaſt-Indies, to which they ate much more 
indebted to the adminiftration of Ol DEN BAR- 
NEVEUT, and to their Admirals, than to him. 


Upon the death of Prince Mauxicx the five gucceeded 
provinces of Gueldres, Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, by his 
and Qveryſſel, choſe his brother FREDERICK- brother 
Hua v their Stadtholder, Captain-General and Fred 
Admiral, and each of them alſo declared him 


their particular Governor; but the province of * 
Groningen chofe Count ERNEST ASIMIR of 
Naſſau, 
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CHAP. Naſſau, (who was before Stadtholder of Frieſ- Stadtholder of Frieſland, was killed by a tmuſket- CH Af. 
VI land, and Lieutenant to Prince Mau TER in ball; and the States General, im gratitude for the VI. 
SY Groningen) their Stadtholder. > ſervices done by his father, declared his fon Hey 
Prince Fazverick-Henry I, who became ry-Erngst hereditary Stadtholder of the =o 
Prince of Orange on the death of his brother; vinces of Frieſland and Groningen. The ſame 
by which title I ſhall therefore generally ſpeak year the Prince of Orange took the large and 
of him for the future; hoping to ſignalize him- ſtrong city of Maeftricht, fituate on the Maes, M:ec- 
ſelf at the entrance of his government, made an in the biſhoprick of Liege, but belonging to Bra- triche 
attempt to relieve Breda, at that time beſieged. by bant; after an obſtinate liege of two months and baken. 
the Spaniards, but did not ſucceed, and was forced upwards, during which time the Spaniards and 
to be a witneſs of the ſurrender of that important Imperialiſts often attempted to relieve it » and the 
place in June following. JJ'iIloſfß of this place was followed by that of Limburg Limburg 
The Arminians, who had been long oppreſſed and Orſoy before the end of the campaign. The Orſoy,and 
by the oppoſite faction, found ſome eaſe under the next year, 1633, he reduced the fortreſs of Rhine- _ 
adminiſtration of the new Prince of Orange, who berg, ſituate on the Rhine between Weſel and 554. 
upon ſeveral occaſions gave evident proofs of his Orſoy ; and ſoon after Fort Philip near Sas van Dutch. 
inclinations towards them; however, leſt he Ghent in Flanders: but the Spaniards making 
ſhould diſoblige the States General, he did not great preparations for the retaking theſe places, 
think fit to do any thing further for them at the Dutch entered into an offenſive alliance with Alliance 
this juncture, than to put a ſtop to the perſecu- the French in the year 1634, wherein they made 1 
tion of them, and declare himſelf favourably in a partition of the Spaniſh Netherlands (when they pf, 
reſpect of GRorius, then at Paris. But the ſhould be conquered,) and it was agreed, that the and the 
Kings of Sweden and. Denmark, it ſeems, about provinces of Luxemburg, Namur, Hamault, Cam- Dutch. 


this time invited the Arminians to ſettle in their 
reſpective dominions. Thoſe who went to Swe- 
den generally fixed themſelves at Gottenburg near 
the Sound, as thoſe who were invited to Denmark 
did at Gluckſtat near the mouth of the Elbe; but 
none gave them greater encouragement than Fxx- 
DER1CK Duke of Holſtein, who ſome years be- 
fore aſſigned them a large tract of land on the 
banks of the river Eyder, where they founded a 
city, to which they gave the name of Frederick- 
ſtadt, in memory of their great benefactor; and 
the Duke conferred on them the privilege of 
chooſing. their own Magiſtrates, and many other 
immunities. ! 5 1 W 35-1 4 341 
Groll tak- In the year 1627, the Prince of Orange took 
en by the the city of Groll. ſituate on the confines of Zut- 
Dutch. phen and the biſhoprick of Munſter, from whence 
the Spaniards uſed to levy large contributions, out 
of the provinces of Overyſſel, Groningen and 
Gueldres ; but the conqueſt of this place ren- 
dered the Dutch ſecure on that fide. + 
. The inteſtine diviſions between the Gomariſts 
and Arminians were not yet entirely quieted, for 
the common people of Amſterdam raiſed an in- 
ſurrection againſt the Magiſtrates under pretence 
of their being Arminians, notwithſtanding they 
conformed outwardly. with their eſtabliſhed Preſ- 
byterian church; but the Prince of Orange pre- 
valled with the States General to ſend a body of 
forces to ſuppreſs the tumult, and make an act of 
State, that the people ſhould: pay obedience to 
their Magiſtrates without regard to their opinions 
in religious matters. In the year 1629 the Prince 
of Orange, with the aſſiſtance of the French and 
Engliſh, beſieged and took Hertogenboſch or 
Boifleduc Bojſleduc, one of the moſt remarkable cities on 
taken by the confines of Brabant, notwithſtanding: the ut- 
che Dutch. oft efforts of the Spaniards and Imperialiſts for 
it's preſervation, Ibis ſucceſs of the Prince of 
Orange had ſuch an influence on the States, that 
in the year 1631 they declared his Son WII- 
LIAM, then about five years of age, ſucceſſor to 
him in all his offices and dignities; and the ſame 
year the States entered into an alliance with the 
famous Gus r AVus Aporr kus, King of Swe- 
den, againſt the houſe of Auſtria, and the Roman 
catholick party in Germany. lu the year 1692, 
Venlo and the Prince of Orange took Venlo and Ruremond 
' Rure- in Guelderland, from the Spaniards; in the ſiege 
mond tak- of which laſt place, Count ERNEST CASIMIR, 


en. 


* 


ray, and moſt part of Artois, ſhould belong to 
the French; and the reſidue of the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands to the Dutch. The French King ſoon 
after commanded: the -Marſhal CHATIIL ION, 
brother-in-law to Cardinal Ricyrtrtev, to join 
the Prince of Orange in Brabant with twenty 
thouſand foot and ſeven thouſand horſe; and the 
Spaniards marching to prevent this conjunction, 
were defeated by the French near the village of 
Avein in Luxemburg. CnArHL ON afterwards 
continuing his march towards Maeſtricht, there 
Joined the army of the States, forming together a 
body of fifty thouſand men, of whom the Prince 
of Orange was Generaliſſimo by the treaty; but 
the Dutch on ſecond thoughts being jealous that 
if the French | ſhould once become their next 
neighbours, by being poſſeſſed of that part of 
the Spaniſh Netherlands above - mentioned, their 
ſtate would be in a more dangerous condition from 
them than it was at preſent from the Spaniard; and 
the Prince of Orange at the ſame time enter - 


raining a particular pique againſt Cardinal Rron- 


LIEU," the prime Miniſter at the court of France, 
on account of his endeavouring to ſurprize the 
city of Orange ; this alliance with France came 


ey to nothing: for the Prince of Orange declined 


entering upon any conſiderable action this cam- 
paign, and by marches. and countermarches, and 
want of neceſſary proviſions, ſo haraſſed and di- 
ſtreſſed the French troops, that of à gallant army 
of near thirty e which came out of 
France into the Netherlands, ſcarce four thouſand 
returned, though there had not been any conſi- 
derable enterprize undertaken; Notwithſtanding 
which, Cardinal Richi ku finding himſelf fur- 
rounded with abundance of domeſtick enemies, 
and ſtanding in need of the alliance of the States- 
General, was obliged to ſtifle! his reſentments, 
and enter into a new treaty with the Dutch, 
whereby he ſtipulated to pay them two millions 
of livres per annum, and fifteen hundred thouſand 
more towards the charges of the next campaign; 
and in order to regain the good opinion of the 
Prince of Orange, he ordered the French Em- 
baſſador at the Hague to give him the title of his 
Highneſs whenever he addreſſed himſelf to him, 
which the Prince and his poſterity ever after re- 
tained, having before no other title than that of 
his Excelleney. And thus a good harmony being 
eſtabliſhed between the Cardinal and the Prince, 

ö preparations 
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C H AP. preparations were made for a vigorous campaign, 

VI. — 1637, in which the Prince of Orange re 
— — the Spaniards made themſelves maſters of Venlo 
the Dutch, and Ruremond again. The year 1638 proved 
and Ven- diſadvantageous to the Duteh, who had the worſt 


lo and of it in ſeveral engagements,” but there happened 
bu | no deciſive battle. In the following year 1639, 
the Spa. their ſucceſſes againſt the Spaniſh Armada, which 
niards. 


they deſtroyed upon the coaſt of England, is al- 
Viaory of Moſt incredible. The Spaniards, it ſeems, at the 
the Dutch inſtance of the Emperor FERDINAND IL, had 
over the agreed to fit out a powerful fleet of men of war, 


8 to join the Danes againſt the Swedes, whereby 
* they hoped to make a conſiderable diverſion, and 


Downs. thereby compel the Swedes to withdraw their 
forces out of the Empire, which they had long 
haraſſed; but firſt the Spaniards propoſed to touch 
on the coaſt of Zealand, to give ſome counte- 
nance to their forces in the Netherlands. Ac- 

cordingly the Spaniſn Admiral Don Ax rox 
pE Oquvznno failed from the Groine with ſix- 
ty-ſeven men of war, and twenty thouſand men, 
in the month of July, and was to be joined by 
fourteen ſail. more from Dunkirk ;. of which the 
Dutch having received intelligence, and imagin- 
ing by the extraordinary preparations that were 
making at Dunkirk, that the chief deſign of the 
Spaniards was againſt their coaſts, they ordered 
Vice-Admiral TRrome to obſerve their motions, 
who fell in with one of their ſquadrons ſeparated 
from the reſt near Dunkirk, on the ſixteenth of 
September at night, which, he engaged with-that 
fury that he entirely diſperſed; them; but the 
Spaniſh Admiral bearing down to their aſſiſtance 
the next morning, boarded the Dutch Admiral, 
where he was ſo warmly received, that he was 
glad to quit him again, and being purſued b 
TromMe, was ſunk with a thouſand men on board, 
after which the fleets were parted: by a fog: but 
the Dutch. being joined by. eleven men -of war 
the ſame evening, fell 2 Spaniards again 
at midnight, and compelled them to fly to the 
Downs on the Engliſh coaſt, where then lay thir- 
ty Engliſh men of war, who took the Spaniſh 
fleet into their protection, there being at that 


time an alliance between the Kings of Great Bri- 
rain and Spain, of which Trome complained to 


the Britiſh. court; whereupon King CHARLES I, 
who was at this time engaged in a war with his 
Scotiſh ſubjects, who had broke out into rebellion, 
and having reaſon; to expect an inſurrection in 
England, determined not to break with the States, 
but ordered his Admiral to forbear all hoſtilities 
againſt the-Dutch. _ 175 

TRou afterwards. e a powerful rein- 
forcement, reſolved to attack Er wee again, 
and even the Engliſh, it is ſaid, if they perſiſted 
in protecting the enemy in the Downs. The 
Spaniards therefore finding they were to expect no 
aſliſtance from the Engliſh fleet, took the oppor- 
tunity of a thick fog in order to return home; 


upon there happened a ſmart engagement between 
the two fleets, and moſt of the Spaniſh ſhips were 
burnt, ſunk or taken; a great Portugueſe galleon 
particularly, of fourteen hundred tons and eighty 

guns was deſtroyed, with eight hundred men on 


ty ſhips more run on ſhore in the Downs; and 
2 the whole Spaniſh fleet not more than eight 
elcaped into Dunkirk. The common people in 
Lan 


took the city of Breda; but on the other hand 


but TROM had. intelligence of it, and overtook + 
them with near an hundred men of war, where- 


Tourk moſt of them gentlemen, and about twen- 


177 
England it ſeems had a notion, that this Armada CH AP. 
was deſigned againſt their own country, and were be 
not. diſpleaſed therefore to ſee it N and ””- 
prays King CrarLEs found it would alarm 
his ſubjects, already ſufficiently diſcontented, if 
he ſhould permit the Engliſh fleet to take their 
part; or ſurely he would never have ſuffered the 
Dutch to have fallen upon them in our roads. 
an indignity that ought never to have been borne 
but in ſuch. circumſtances. as his Majeſty was at 
this time. The Dutch loſt but two ſhips and 
about fourſcore men in the engagement, which 
plainly ſhews that they were better ſeamen even 
at that time than the Spaniards, for the Spaniſh 
fleet was deemed at leaſt equal to theirs in force 
and number of guns; but however that be, cer- 
tain it is, TRour gained immortal honour by the 
victory, and the Spaniards have never ſince made 
any figure at ſea. 3 Ee 

The French and Dutch acting in ſeparate bo- 
dies, anno 1640, as had been agreed, the rice 
of Orange ſat down before Damme, a city five 
miles from Bruges; but meeting with greater dif- 
ficulties than he expected, was compelled to raiſe 
the ſiege. The French had better ſucceſs before Arras tak- 
Arras, the om of Artois, which they took this en by the 
campaign after a ſiege of two months. Count 5 
HEN RVY-ERNESTH of Naſſau, Governor of 
Frieſland, being killed in an engagement with 
the Spaniards, was ſucceeded in that province 
by his brother WILLIAM-FREDERRICE; but 
the Prince of Orange, Stadtholder of the o- 
ther provinces, was choſen Governor of Gronin- 
gen and the Omlands; and the following year, 
1641, the Prince of Orange married his ſon 
WixII au, being then fifteen years of age, to Orange 
the Princeſs Maxy, daughter to CHARLES I, married 
King of Great Britain, and the young Prince go- to the 


— 


— 


The ſon 
of the 
Prince of 


ing over into England, the marriage was con- rx 5 
ſummated there on the ſecond of May. The England. 


ſame year the Dutch had the good fortune to 


take the ſtrong fortreſs of Gennep, ſituate on the Gennep 


river Niers: as the French did the cities of Aire, taken by 
Lens and Bapaume, in the province of Artois _—_— . 
but _ was re-taken not long after by the Spa- Lens by 
ma. | 
In the year 1642 died the famous Cardinal 
R1cnLitv, who had long ſupported the Dutch 
againſt Spain, and aſſiſted them in humbling the 
houſeof Auſtria. And the following year his Maſter 
Lewis XIII died, which did not however make 
any alteration in the meaſures of the French mi- 


niſtry, who entered into a ſtricter. alliance with 


the United Provinces than ever ; wherein - the 


French agreed to give the States the title of High 
and Mighty, to furniſh them with twelve hun- 
dred thouſand livres, and to attack ſome conſi- 
derable places on the coaſt of Flanders. In con- 
deration whereof, the States engaged to have for- 

ty men of war on that coaſt to ſupport their land- 

orces; and not to make peace with Spain with- 

out the concurrence of France. 

In purſuance of which treaty the French laid Graveling 
ſiege to Graveling, while Admiral TIRO M Þ taken by 
blocked it up by ſea, and the · place ſurrendred a- the French 
bout two months after. On the other hand, the 
Prince of Orange made himſelf maſter of the 
ſtrong fortreſs of Sas van Ghent the ſame cam- Sas van 
paign. And thus the French and Dutch went on, Ghent 
enlarging their reſpective frontiers at the expence 
of the miſerable Spaniard: but the French made 


the moſt conſiderable advances, for in the cam 
Bour- 
bourg, 


paign of 1645, the French took Mardick, 
"0 + ©. © 


— — 


taken by 
the Dutch. 


— 


the French 


- 
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Mardick, 
Bethune, 


Ec. taken ſelf maſter of Hulſt 


by the 
French. 


Dunkirle 


taken by 
the 
French. 


Prince of 
Orange 
dies. 
William 
II. ſuc- 
ceeds. 


"(PHE PRESENT STATE OF | 


on Antwerp 
N hefore the end of the year to make him- 


the country of W 
The Prince 


inveſt it, when he 


which diſordered his 


dam, marched back. again without attempting 
any thing againſt that city. BS rob ae clap 
In the mean time the French beſieged and took 


Dunkirk, by the - aſſiſtance of the Dutch fleet, 
which blocked up the harbour; of which they 
have ſince had ſufficient reaſon to repent, it hav- 
ing been made a neſt of privateers, from whence 


they have been infeſted in all their wars with 
| nnn tn is 


France. 


In the ſpring following, viz. on the 14th of 


March 1646-5, the Prince of Orange died, in the 


67th year of his age, and was ſucceeded by his 
ſon WILLIAM the ſecond, in the Stadtholderſhip 
of the fix provinces which his father held ; upon 
whoſe acceſſion the States addreſſed themſelves to 
him, intreating that he would contribute his ut- 
moſt towards the concluſion of the peace of Mun- 
ſter, which was now negotiating, and not adhere 


too ſtrictly to the intereſt of France, of whom 


they began to be very jealous ſince the conqueſts 
they had made in Flanders, and the reſt o 
| Spaniſh provinces : and notwithſtanding their en- 


. parate peace with Spain at Munſter, in the year 
. 1648 z the principa | | conditions whereof 


- 


the 


gagements with that crown, they concluded a ſe- 
wete, 


» x *# © 
191 1.01 


| oP HAT he King of Spain ſhould acknowledge 


the Lords the States General of the United 


| Provinces with their provinces, towns, lands, and ap- 


- purtenances, ſovereign States, provinces and coun- 


tries: 


1 which he or his ſucceſſors would not 


for the future make any claim or pretence. That 


each party ſhould keep and enjoy the countries, 
towns, places and lordſhips in their reſpective poſ- 
ſeſſions, with their dependencies and appurtenan- 
ces. Whereby the Dutch were to enjoy Boiſle- 


duc, with the lordſhips, towns and villages there- 


to belonging ; the town and marquiſate of Ber- 


iſland of Leaſunt, called Ox ANOE and Fx EDE 
RICK ; the two forts De Pas on the eaſt ſide 
the river Scheld, and the Fort of Rieldrect called 

Ann a ie no $13} Fic 


The United Provinces now enjoying 


found peace, propoſed to make a reduction 
forces, which met with great oppoſition fro 
thoſe of the Prince of Orange's par 


— 


. 
» 


A pro- A conteſt 
of their between 
th the Prince 
er ; of Orange 
party, appres and the 


hending it would tend to the '"Teffenihg his au- States. 


thority and influence; which was indeed the ve 

reaſon” that the other fide were zealous for it, re- 
membring the attempts that his uncle Prince 
Mavkicz had made to obtain the ſovereigty : 
an act of State therefore being Urawn up for diſband- 
ing part of the army, the Prince labquted with all 
his might to get the matter debated in another 
alembly ; but the deputies who were for it fol 
flowing the advice'st Cornt'ttos Brex'ts, 
Burghomaſter of "Amſterdam, left rhe ' Hague 
abruptly, and thereby defeated all His' 1 4. Es: 


Hereupon it was propoſed by ſome of the! 
Ves of his party w 0 me at the Hague, tha 
Who were molt averſe to ĩt, in order to obtain their 
conſent for Kceping up the amy; but the pro- 
vince of Holland proteſted agai 
as an encroachtnent on theit Hbertjes; and the 
city of Amſterdam in particular defired him to 
Forbear coming thither ; at which'H& was ſo ex- 
uſperated, that he exhibited à complaint to the 


States General againft that city, dematiding ſatif. 
faction for the Mont put upon him; in Aber 


to which they publiſned a Manifeſto juſtifying 


he ſhould viſit the cities of Holland in perſon, 


gainſt this expedient | 


their conduct: but the Prince determining to be Tue 
revenged on that proud city, ſent orders for a Prince 


great body of troops to aſſemble and inveſt it. He 
alfo impriſoned Jon DE Wirr the Penſionary, 
and five others of the province of Holland, whon 


ſends a 
body of 
troops to 
m inveſt 


gen op Zoom; the town and barony of Breda, he apprehended moſt averſe to his defigns, in the Amtter- 
the town of Maeſtricht, and the diſtrict thereto caſtle of Loeveſtein, from whence they were called dam. 


belonging; the county of Groonhoft, the town 
of Grave; the country of Luickhulſt, and baik- 


wick of Hulſt and Hulſter Ambacht ; and all the 


forts the States were poſſeſſed of in the country of 
Waes, with their dependencies and appurtenan- 


ces: as alſo all ſuch other places as the States then 
held in Brabant or Flanders, with all right of 
ſovereignty, in the ſame manner as they held 


'retain all they 


the United Provinces. The States were alſo to 

poſſeſſed in the Eaft' and Weſt- 
Indies, Aſia, NA brica, or America. And the Spa- 
niards were to continue their navigation to the 


Eaſt - Indies in the ſame manner they then did.; 
but not to extend themſelves on that ſide: and 


each 
to abſtain from the navigation and trade of ſuch 


party, both in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, were 


Places and countries as belonged to the other. That 


the Loeveſtein Faction. The Prince's orders were 
executed wich that fecrefy, that the Amſterdam- 
mers had not . the march of the 
army to artack them, eil the Fumburgh poſtbo 

brought them notice there was a body. of hor! 

advancing towards 'them, the W the 
town was to have been inveſted; and had it not 
been for the rains and the darknefs of the night, 
whereby ſome of the forces loſt their way, and 
did not come in time to the appointed rendez- 
vous, the city had been ſurrounded before they 


tions; but having had time to put themſelves in 
a poſture of defence, they fent to the Prince 


y of horle 


had received the ſeaſt intelligence of bis inten- 


to 
know the reaſon of his a en kg f that eie 


manner; and he infiſting that he Burghomaſter 
Biekxx ſhould be delivered up and puniſhed, phey 
N W 
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CH AP. took the opportunity while the conferences about 


VI. it continued, to open their fluices and drown their 


country, ſo that it was now become impracticable for 
his army to attack the place. The eitigens, howe- 


ver, being deſirous to remove fo formidable a force 
from their gates, and to procure the liberty of 
D Wrrr, and the reſt of their friends, whom 
the Prince had impriſoned in the caſtle of Loeve- 
ſtein, agreed at length to diſplace Burghomaſter 
Bick ER, and his Highneſß, on the other hand, 
conſented to releaſe the priſoners and withdraw 
his troops, but could not help however diſcover- 
ing his concern for the diſappointment; and while 
he was meditating) which way to _ the diſ- 
oe, was taleen ill of the ſmall-pox at the 
Dies of Hague, on the agth of October 1650 and died on 
the ſmall- the 6th of November: following, contrary to the 
ox. opinion of his phyſicians, who declared him to be 
out of danger; fromwhence it was afterwards ſur- 

med that he was poiſoned with a druught of Li- 
monade : but however that matter was, certain it is 

he was become very terrible to the republick; and 

the late: hoſtile attempt upon Aunſterdam rendered 

his death the leſs regretted. - ſome of the Clergy 

in their pulpits went ſo far as to aſeribe it to 

the juſt judgtnent of Gov, and ſome medals were 

ſtruck reflecting on his memory, among which 

one tepreſented the precipitate fall of PHARTOo, 

with thoſe words in Ovid, Manis tamen excidit 

aus. About a week after che death of WII 

LIAM II, his ſon WIILTAM III. was born, af- 
terwards Stadtholder of the United Provinces, 

and King of Great Britain, which gave great joy 

to the Princeſs and the family of Orange, who 

were before overwhelmed: with grief for the loſs 

of the late Prince, their great ſupport, in the 
flower of his age. Two days after the Betawe 

and Vela we, and Utrecht, were part of them 
overflowed by the breaking of the dikes of the 

Iſſel, &c. The fea alſo broke in upon North 
Holland with a terrible inundation, and deſtroyed 
incredible quantities of merchandize, even in Am- 
ſterdam itſelf ; ſo that however they might re- 
Joice at the death of the Prince of Orange, they 

had reaſon to mourn for the calamities which ſoon 

after befel them. d e + 
Upon the death of the Prince of Orange the 
provmce of Groningen choſe the hereditary Prince 

of Frieſland, WIL LIAM-FREDERTeRkE of Naf- 

| ſau, their Governor; but the other five pro- 
The of· vinces elected * e Governor: and the 
fice of States General reſolved to have no Stadtholder, 
Sadthold- Captain- General, or Admiral, for the future ; 
lied. and entered into a new union, whereby they 
Le.rttled the ſovereignty of the particular provin- 


ces, declaring againſt the innovations of Prince 


Muc and his ſucceſſors, who had endea- 
voured to make every province ſubject to the 

States General, or rather to themſelves. Then 

they publiſhed a general toleration of all religi- 

ons, excluding however from publick employ- 

ments all who did not make a publick profeſſion 

of Calviniſm. The five Gentlemen impriſoned 

by the late Prince of Orange in the caſtle of 

_  Loeveſtein, were ſet at liberty, and with Bur- 
ghomaſter Bick zz reſtored to their offices and 

The con- dignities, and the proceedings againſt them de- 
duct of the clared illegal and void. They alſo changed the 


>=es in magiſtrates in many places, ſupplying cheir rooms 


e Ki With ſuch as were not wel affected to the houſe of 
o King , | 

Charles Orange, and diſbanded good part of the army. 

II. and -. England, after the murder of King ChARLEVS I, 
my 5 e anne 1648, was under the dominion of a Com- 


monwealth in appearance, but really ſubject to CHAP. 
CroMweL,: who had uſurped the ſupreme autho- 


rity, and driven King CH a's LES II, and F 


brother the Duke of Vork into Holland, where 


they were well received by their brother and ſiſter, 
the Prince and Princeſs of Orange; at the Hague: 


the States, in the mean time, gave frequent 1hti- 
mations that their reſiding in Holland would be 


very inconvenient in their preſent circumiſtanees; 

and it was with ſome difficulty the Prince of O- 

range prevented their ſending them a meſſage to 
remove out of their territonles. About the ſame 

time Dr. Dox1sL Aus, one of the Engliſh' regi- Doriſlaus, 
cides, coming as Envoy to the Hague, to propoſe Envoy 
an alliance between the two republicks,” while he onda 
was at ſupper in his houſe' with ſame company, — 
fix or ſeven Gentlemen of North Britain enteretl ment, 
the room with their ſwords drawn, and WII IT- killed. 
FORD; one of them, dragging Doris Aus from 

the table, ſtabbed him to thi heart, faying, This 

dies one of ib vegitides ;/ then the Gentlemen pu 


room, leaving the reſt of the company in the 
utmoſt conſternation. This accident made the 
Dutch ſtill more uneaſy, leſt Cxoπ] .] l ſhould 
demand ſatis faction, and occaſion the removal of 


King Cn AUL AS from the Hague ſoon after; and 
the death of the Prince of Grunge, which hap- 


pened about the ſame” time, gave but ſmall en- 
couragement to hope for his Majeſty's reſtoration 
from that one The year following, anno 
1651, the Commonwealth of Englind, as they 
were called, ſent over their Chief Juſtice Sr. 
Join and Mr. WALTER STNIleKLANp as 
their Ambaſſadors to the States, attended by two 
hundred Gentlemen and a magnificent equipage, 
to propoſe an offenſive and defenſive alliance be- 
tween: the two Commonwealths; who were re- 
ceived witir all imaginable reſpect by the States, 
but were however'ftequently affronted and aſſault- 
ed by the mob, who, notwithſtanding a ſtrong 
— conſtantly attended them; often broke their 
windows and pelted their ſervants with dirt and 
ſtones, crying out; Long live King CHARLES, 
and the Prince of Orange. Sr. Jon alſo meet- st. John 
ing the then Duke of York' in the walks of inſults the 
the Voorhout at the Hague, and refuſing to give _ of 
him the way, or Jalute him, the Duke pulled off he 
his hat and told him, he ought to be taught to Hague. 
pay more reſpect to the King's brother: to which 
the Ambaſſador atiſwering, that he knew no o- 
ther Sovereign than the parkamient of England, 
and reflecting groſly on the royal family, the 
Duke's: attendarits attacked the Ambaſſador and 
his ſervants ſword in hand, and being ſapported 
by moſt of the Gentlemen then in the walks, the 
Ambaſſador was bbliged to retife with his people 
into his houſe; The States who pretended to re- 
main neuters between the King and Parliament 
of England, defired the Duke to retire from the 
Hague to a country-ſeat of his ſiſter's, tlie Prin- 
ceſs dowager of Orange, at Honflaerdike: after 
which they ſent a deputation to the Engliſh'Em- 
baſſadors, to expreſs their concern for what had | 
happened, and to affure them, that if any of thei CO” 
ſubjects had affronted them they ſhould be pu- Engliſh to 
niſhed' with the utmoſt rigour: but Sr. Jo H x annoy the 
it ſeems was not to be appeaſed, and repreſented Patch, 
matters in ſuch a manner to his maſters, that the on _ 
were ſoon after recalled. At their return it Was their own 

poſed in the parliament to endeavour to pret trade by 
vent the mighty growth of the Dutch trade and the act of 
advance their own by all poſfible means; the firſt 08 

| > anmnpe: 
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IV. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF 


CHAP. attempt towards which, was by drawing up an 


act, ſince called the Act of Navigation, whereby 
foreigners were prohibited importing any mer- 


chandize into England which was not of their 


own growth; which affected Holland more than 
any other country, becauſe the produce of that 
country is exceeding ſmall, and one of their 


greateſt advantages at that time conſiſted in their 


being the common carriers of Europe; and un- 
der colour of this law alſo the Engliſn frequently 


took an opportunity of ſearching the Dutch ſhips 
and making —— of them. The States hereup- 


on ſent over four Ambaſſadors to England, to ex- 
poſtulate with that remnant of a parhament, who 


were anſwered with the following demands: 
1. That they ſhould pa 


the arrears of tribute 
due for fiſhing on the Engliſh: coaſt. 2. That 


they ſhould reſtore the Spice-iſlands they had tak- 


War be- 
tween the 
— 


Dutch. 


The firſt 
ſea- fight. 


en in the Eaſt-Indies. 3. That thoſe who bad 
aſſiſted in the murder of the Engliſh at Amboyna 
and Banda, ſnhould be brought to juſtice. 4. That 
ſatisfaction ſhould be given for the murder of Do- 
RISLAUS the Engliſh Envoy. And, 5. E. 
tion made for the damages ſuſtained by the Eng- 
liſh in Ruſſia, Greenland, &c. by the Dutch en- 
croachments, to an immenſe, ſum. From theſe 
demands the States concluding that nothing leſs 
than a war was intended, gave orders. for fitting 
out a great fleet of men of war: the Engliſh Par- 
liament, on the other hand, never imagining that 
the Dutch durſt enter into a war with them, fit- 
ted out only the uſual ſquadron for the guard of 
the coaſt, giving their Admiral no particular in- 
ſtructions in caſe of a rupture. The admiralty of 
Holland, in the mean time, had ordered Van 
TRromMy with a fleet of forty two men of war to 
ſail over to the Engliſh coaſt, and not to ſtrike 
ſail to that nation as he uſed to do. This Admi- 
ral accordingly in the month of May 1652, com- 
ing into Dover road, met with Admiral BLAkx, 
and a ſquadron of twenty-ſx men of war there 
under his command, who perceiving the Dutch 
did not ſtrike ſail as uſual, gave them three guns: 
whereupon” Tone hung out à red and 
bore down directly to the Engliſh Admiral,  giv- 
ing him a broad- ſide, which being returned, an 
obſtinate fight began, that laſted till night parted 
them. On the Dutch ſide was one ſhip taken and 
another ſunk: the Engliſh had a great many men 
killed and wounded, but loſt no — or officer of 
note, though the Hollanders pretended there were 
two Engliſh ſhips ſunk and ſix taken; however, 
certain it is, BLAKE did not think fit to renew 
the fight the day following on ſo great odds, 
but retired in order to refit and reinforce his ſqua- 
dron. | | l 0 

The States ſoon. after ſent an embaſly to Eng- 
land, to aſſure the Parliament that the late en- 
gagement between the two fleets was without their 
knowledge, and contrary to their intentions, and 
begged of them, as they profeſſed the ſame religion 
and love of liberty, they would enter into a trea- 
ty, in order to heal this bleeding wound, and 
avoid the further effuſion of blood. To which 


the Parliament anſwered, That the extraor dinary 


Pre 
an 


arations the Dutch had made of a fleet of 
Dea and fifty ſail without any apparent 


| neceſſity, and the inſtructions they had given to 


minion 


their ſea-officers, gave too much cauſe to believe 


they deſigned to uſurp from the Engliſh the do- 
mit PF the ſea; they thought themſelves ob- 


W liged therefore to endeavour, by Gov's aſſiſtance, 


to obtain reparation for the injuries and damages 
w _—_ Wy ge 


twelve ſail of men of war, moſt of which he 
toak and brought home as good prize. And Sir 


Gogo Ascouon being ſent with another 


ogra to the; ſouthward, meeting with a fleet 
of Dutch merchant- men between Dover and Ca- 


lais, took ot deſtroyed moſt of them ; and af- 


terwards ſtanding; weſtward, fell in with a fleet 
of ſixty / ot the enemy's men of war, and thirty 
merchant: men ntar Plymouth. with whom he 
maintained a fight till night parted them, though 
he had but thirty ſail of men of war with him; 
but being damaged in his rigging, he could not 
come up with them the next day. However, 
theſe attempts ſtruck ſuch a terror into the Dutch, 
that for the future they choſe. generally to ſail 
north about, rather than to run the hazard of 
being taken in the Engliſh; channel; and not- 
withſtanding all their precaution they loſt ſix 
Eaſt: India ſhips, valued at four millions of livres, 
thirty-five more of their Portugal fleet, and ma- 
ny other veſſels. King; ChaRLxEs II being now 
at Paris, and finding the Engliſh and Dutch re- 
publicks were come to an open rupture, made an 
offer to the Dutch Embaſſador to join his intereſt 
with theirs, and go in perſon on board their fleet; 
but the Dutch reſolving to clap up a peace with 
England, and . King's appear- 
ing among them might prove an impediment to 
it, refuſed the generous propoſal. VAx Trome 
about this. time reſigning the command of the 
Dutch fleet upon ſome diſguſt; Dz WIr r ſuc- 
eceded him, ,who'; with DE Rur rx appearing 
at the head of the Dutch grand fleet on the coaſt 
of Kent, were attacked by BLAkE on the 28th 
of October; in which engagement the Rear-Ad- 
miral of the States was boarded and taken, two 
more of their men of war ſunk, and à fourth 
blown up; whereupon the Dutch: thought fit to 
retire, and were purſued to their own coaſts. 
In the mean time a ſquadron of Engliſn men of 
war in the Mediterranean, conſiſting of five or 
ſix ſail, were attacked by ſixteen Dutch, under 
the command of Van GALEN, and forced to re- 
tire into the port of Leghorn for protection, hav- 
. 80 the Phoenix, one of their number; on 
which occaſion the Hollanders triumphed as for 
eien, id aogioyoy to 1 
| h this war the Swedes: declared for the Engliſh, 
and the Danes; for the United Provinces; and the 
Danes engaged to ſend twenty men of war to'the 
aſſiſtance of their allies, in caſe Van TromMp 
was reſtored to his command ; which being rea- 


dily complied with by the States, that Admiral 


put to ſea with eighty men of war and two fire- 
ſhips, and meeting BLIAKE in the Downs, with 
between forty. and fifty ſail; a terrible engage- 
ment enſued on the 29th of November 1652 3 
but the Engliſh being overpowered, were at length 
compelled to retire, with the loſs of two ſhips tak- 
en, three ſunk, and one burnt; and of the Dutch 
only one of their flag-ſhips was blown up. Af- 
ter which TRromP, in contempt of the naval 
power of England, rode with a broom at his 
top-maſt head, ſhewing that he could ſweep the 
channel of them. But this triumph was ſhort- 


they had receiyed ? and having returned this an- CH A r. 
ſwer, immediately ordered Biaxz to fail north- 
ward and attack their fiſhing-buſſes, guarded; by 


— ä — 


King 
Charles 
II. offers 
to go on 
board the 
Dutch 
fleet. 


Another 
engage - 
ment. 


A third 
ſea · fight 
between 
the va 
liſh and - 
Dutch. 


lived, for on the 18th of February following, the 


Engliſh grand fleet, commanded by BL A k E, 
Dran and Monk, conſiſting of eighty fail, ly- 
ing extended croſs the channel over-againſt Port- 


land, to wait for TRour, who was. convoying 


home 


my, 


CHAP. 
VI. 


— nm 
A fourth 
ſea · fight. 


Fifth ſea- 
fight. 2 


as he ſtood by Monx, who without being 
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home three hundred ſail of merchant-ſhips with 
ſeverity-ſix men of war; the Engliſh Scouts diſ- 
covered the Dutch fleet on the 18th of February 
by break of day, where another bloody battle 
was fought, which laſted three days: VAN 
TRrome on the third interpoſing between the 
Engliſh fleet and his merchant-ſhips, maintained 
a running fight till he recovered the coaſt of Hol- 
land; having loſt in the engagement eleven” men 
of war and thirty merchants: there being but 
one ſhip loſt on the Engliſh fide. On the 2d of 
June 1653, there happened another engagement 
between Dover and Calais, 'when the Engliſh 
fleet, conſiſting of an hundred fail, was com- 
manded by Monx and Dx an, who where both 
on board one ſhip : the Dutch fleet conſiſting of 
upwards of an hundred fail, and were commanded 
by Txour, De Wrrr, DE RuyTER, and the 
two EvxRTSONS. It was about noon when the 
engagement began, and at the firſt broad-ſide 
Admiral Dzan was ſhot into by a cannon-ball 


diſ 


couraged covered the body with his cloak, and 


Sixth ſea- 


fight, 


then maintained the fight with great bravery, and 
before evening the Dutch bore away before 
wind. The next morning, there being but little 
wind, the Engliſh could not come up with the 
Hollanders before noon, when the fight began 
afreſh, and the Dutch were put into the utmoſt 
confuſion; TR OM ſent his boat aboard ſome 
ſhips, and fired at others, to oblige them to come 
into the line; but all to no purpoſe; he found 
himſelf obliged to retreat to their own flats, where: 
there was no following them. In this engage- 
ment eleven Dutch ſhips were taken, fix ſunk, 
and two blown up; with very little loſs on the 
Engliſh ſide. bee wt tat cn 

The Dutch, notwithſtanding this defeat, fitted 
out a fleet of an hundred and five and twenty 
men of war within a little more than a month; 
commanded by Tzxome, who meeting the Eng- 
liſh fleet upon the coaſt of Holland commanded 
by Menx, another famous engagement enſued, 
on the 29th of July, wherein Monx ordered his 
Captains neither to give nor take quarter, which: 
made this battle more bloody than any of the 
former: the famous Van  Trome, the glory of 


the Dutch nation, as he is ſtiled by ſome wri- 


ters, was ſhot, with a muſket-bullet as he ſtood on 
the quarter - deck with his ſword drawn, encoura- 
ging his men; and ſeven and twenty Dutch men 
of war were ſunk and burnt, but none taken, 
which was occaſioned by Moxx's orders to give 
no quarter. Ds WiTT taking upon him the 
command after the death of  Trxome, and ba- 
ving maintained the fight till evening, the Dutch 
retired into their harbours.,' The Engliſh had a- 


bundance of men killed and wounded: in the 


The Dutch 
defire 
peace of 
the Eng- 
liſh, 


engagement; but loſt only one ſhip, and had two 
or three more diſabled. US up 


The Dutch, diſcouraged by the defeat of their 
fleet, and the loſs of their Admiral, but more 
by the loſſes they ſuffered in their foreign trade, 
for it ſeems the Kogliſh had taken in this ſhort 
war no leſs than ſeven hundred fail of ſhips; ſent 
orders to their Plenipotentiaries, who were already 
treating with CROMWEL at London, to haſten 
the concluſion of the peace almoſt upon any terms; 
to which they were moved alſo by frequent inſur- 


rections at home, and the ſuggeſtions of the O- 


- 


range party, who perpetually inſinuated that theſe 
misfortunes were occaſioned by their not havin 
a Stadtholder. 


VOL. II. 


now to hearken to the 
hopes the States might be aſſiſtant to him in main 
taining his uſurped ſovereignty; for he had diſ- 
perſed the remains of the long parliament, and 
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merly vowed the deſtruction of this State, began C HAP. 
s made him, in . 


taken upon him perfectly to new · model the con- 


ſtitution. Both parties therefore having their par- The terms 


ticular. views in promoting à peace, the treaty of it. 


was brought to à concluſion in April 1664, by 
which the Dutch renounced King CrarLes's: 
intereſt, engaged to ſtrike to the Engliſh at ſea, 
and to bring ſuch of their ſubjects to juſtice as 
had been concerned in the barbarities at Amboy- 


na, if there were ay of them living, and to 


make reparation for all the dam the Engliſh 
had ſuſtained: by their means in their foreign — 
tor thirty years paſt. CRomwsrL alſo demanded 
that the States ſhould exclude the Prince of O- 
range, grandſon of King ChaRTLESs I, and all 
his — from _ Stadtholders, or Gover- 
nors of any particu vinces, city or fort; 
as alſo! from — Aal — er 
even Captains of men of war; which the States 
at length agreed to, under this limitation only, 


the Prince of Orange's poſterity, as ſhould be li- 
neally deſcended from the daughter of the late 
King CHaRLEsT ; and that this ſhould be a pri- 
vate article, and not inſerted in the general trea- 


About this time Joan Dx Wirr, ſon of The states 


Dz Wirr the Burghomaſter of Dort (who had 


L ius p Wrrr, began to grow very popular, 


and the one being Penſionary of Holland, and 


the other High Bailiff of Putten, they had the 
chief direction of this State during the minority 
of the Prince of Orange WILLIAM III. Theſe 
gentlemen were ſo very cautious of retaining any 
office in the commonwealth that might have the 
leaſt reſemblance to that of Captain - General, that 
they ſuppreſſed even that of Field-Marſnhal, and 
kept no other General Officers in their pay but 
Count MAukicn of Naſſau in quality of Lieute- 
nant-General, and the Rhinegrave as Major- 
General of the horſe; and if a body of troops 
was aſſembled on any occaſion, they were hoe tt 
commanded by the eldeſt Colonel. 

CROM WEL, encouraged |; by: the condeſcen 


into a league offenſive: and defenſive with them 
againſt the church of Rome; to which they 
anſwered, their buſineſs was traffick, and they 
muſt endeavour to live peaceably with all the 
world if poſſible: whereupon CRo ,] m upbraid- 
ed them with preferring their temporal intereſt 
before the advancement of the Proteſtant reli- 
gion, and the deſtruction of Popery. But after 
all, few will believe that CRomweL's religion put 
him upon making this propoſal; how much ſoever 


he might pretend to an exceſs of piety; he had 
ſome temporal intereſt in view. If 


ö he had ſeen 
himſelf at the head of a Proteſtant league, there 
is no doubt but under the colour of advancing the 
kingdom of Chriſt, he would have advanced his 


g own dominion over maſt of the kingdoms of Eu- 
CROMWEL, though he had for- 


rope; and this that ſubtle people could not but 
a be 


the that this excluſion ſnould extend only to ſuch of 


ſions Cromwel 
the States had already made, propoſed to them an propoſes 
union between the two commonwealths under b unten 
one form of government; but the cautious Hol- te Reub- 
lander foreſeeing that CRoONwWw R IL would have licks of 
the direction of the whole, and probably in the England 
end aſſume the. dominion of both countries, re- and Hol- 
jected the propoſal. He then offered to enter . 


overned 
been impiiſoned in the caſtle of Loeveſtein by che by we Pe. 
late Prince of Orange) and his brother Cokx R- Witts. 


, 
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CHAP. be ſenſible of; the ſham pretences of religion 


VI. to cover a roguiſh project they were - ſufficiently 


mY inſtructed in, and were not to be caught in the 
ſame ſnare they had ſo often laid for others. | 


aſſiſt the and Holland, but the Dutch being 


£5 A- 
2 the 
wedes. "ora 
them: they alſo took upon them the protection 

of Dantzick, then inſulted by the Swedes, with 

which city my carried on à vaſt trade, and 
ſending a fleet of men of war thither with land- 
forces on boardy compelled the Swede to accept 

of ſuch terms as they were pleaſed to preſcribe. 

After which a new war breaking out between the 

Danes and Swedes, and the Danes proving un- 
ſucceſsful, the Dutch ſent another fleet to their 
aſſiſtance, with which they defeated the Swedes 

at ſea, and relieved Copenhagen, the capital 
of Denmark, which was then cloſely beſieged; 

in which engagement, however, the Dutch loſt 

two of their Admirals. The reafon the Dutch 

ve for interpoſing in this war was, leſt the 

wedes ſhould make themſelves maſters of both 

ſhores of the Sound, and thereby render their trade 

to the Baltick precarious. 62671 ee 

Civil wars In the mean time, a kind of civil war broke 
in the U- out in the United Provinces. At Tergoes in 
nited Pro- Zealand there happened an inſurrection of the 
Yinces. populace, and in Groningen another: and in the 
province of Overyſſel the cities of Campen and 
Z woll declared war againſt Deventer and Haſ- 
ſelt; but by the interpoſition of the States Ge- 
neral theſe commotions were at length com- 
1 the year 1658, the French and Engliſh laid 
taken by ſiege to Dunkirk and took it; and according to 
the treaty between them, the place was left in the 
poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, to the great mortifica- 
tion of the Dutch, who. were not well © pleaſed to 
fee their rivals in trade maſters of both ſides 
the channel, as they were in effect by the acqui- 
fition of + Dunkirk; But the ſame year died: 
Cromwel Crxomwer the Uſurper, or -ProteRor,"as he tiled 
„ himſelf, on the 3d of September, leaving Britain 
in ſuch confuſion, that the Hollanders had fittle 
to apprehend from that ſide for the preſent; there 
was a fleet indeed ſent to the Baltick by 'R1- 

HARD CROMWE L, to aſſiſt the Swede againſt 


their ally the Dane, but the diſtractions Which 


ſoon after followed in England prevented their 
; entting upon acν tue 

King Things being come to a criſis in England, the 
Charles's people heartily weary of the many changes they 
reception had lately experienced in the government, were 
1 generally inclined to attempt the reſtoration of 
reſterati. their natural Sovereign King CMA RES II; which 
on. the Dutch obſerving, and not apprehending it in 
their power to prevent, though they had entred in- 

to a confederacy with CROMwWR L againſt the Sru- 

ART family; his Majeſty was no ſooner arrived 

at Breda, but they ſent a deputation of the States 

to compliment him on his arrival in their domi- 

nions, and to deſire he would take up his reſi- 

dence at the Hague till he ſhould embark for 
England, which the King readily accepted, ar- 
riving there on the 16th of May 1660; where he 
was not only . magnificently entertained at the 
charge of the States, with all his' dependants, but 


preſents made him, amounting in the whole to 


the value of an hundred thouſand pounds. And 
here all the Ambaſſadors and publick Miniſters of 


Princes as were at the Hague attended the 


THE PRESENT STATE OF 


King, congratulating his approaching reſtoration © H A P. 
on their maſters behalf, by whom but a very little 
before he had been intolerably ſlighted and ill 


uſed : and from the ſpeech made by the deputies 
TheDutch The war was no ſooner ended between England 

jealous of the 
growing power ofthe Swedes in the Baltick, incited 
the King of Denmark to enter into a new war with 


of the States at his Majeſty's embarkation, none 

could believe that theſe were the very men who 

had a little before entered into a treaty with 
CROMWEL; his mortal enemy, to prevent his 
reftoration, and even to exctude all of his blood 

from the Stadtholderſhip of the United provinces : 

Your Majeſty; ſay they, may obſerve in the looks A ſpeech 
of all our people the joy they have in their hearts — 
to ſee a Prince cheriſhed by Gop, a Prince wholly "2446 
miraculous, and who will probably contribute in kation. 
a great meaſure to their quiet and felicity: our 

Joy, ſay they, is common to us with that of 

our ſubjects, but as we know better than they the 
ineftimable value of the treaſure we poſſeſs, ſo are 

we more ſenſible of this ſad ſeparation ; and it 
would, Sir, (continued they) be inſupportable to 

us if we did not reflect, that it was the thing in 

the world we moſt deſired, and the greateſt ad- 
vantage alſo that we could wiſh to your Majeſty. 

We therefore acquieſce, becauſe we Know that 

this removal is no leſs neceſſary for us, than glo- 

rious for your 1 and that it is in your 
kingdom we muſt find the accompliſhment of the 
prayers we have made and ſtill make for you and 

us. We pray Gop, Sir, that your return may 

be quiet and happy; and that as he hath dif- 

poſed the hearts and affections of your ſubjects to 
acknowledge their lawful Sovereign, he will be 
pleaſed alſo to command the winds and the ſeas 

to expedite your voyage. And after you have re- 


_ ceived on your on coaſts the vows that we. ſhall 


reiterate, you"mmay enjoy in your Royal Perſon, 
and in your never- ceaſing poſterity, all the felici- 

ty that can be wiſſet. : 
The King having taken leave of the States, af- 

ter ten days ſtay at the Hague, embarked for 
England at Scheveling, where à ſquadron of men 

of war attended him under the command of Ad- 

miral Mo ur AUE, the ſhores being thronged 
with multitudes of ſpectators, who wiſhed him 
alb imaginable happineſs. Nor is the ſincerity of 
the common people to be ſuſpected, who are ever 
infinitely | when they ſee right take place, 
and an injured Prince long baniſhed from his in- 
heritance peaceably reſtored to his domitiions ; 
but as for States and Courts, theſe are ſeldom? 
governed by any other motives than ſuch as ſeem 
conducing'to their intereſt. ** 1 pn 
The Biſhop of Munſter having obtained a com! The occa- 
miſſion from the Emperor in the year 1663, to fion of the 
take poſſeſſion of ſome lands in Faſt-Friezeland, quarrel 
in Weſtphalia,” and amongſt the reſt of the caſtle _ 
of Eydeler on the river Ems; the Dutch un- and the Bi- 
der pretence that the Biſhop might prove a dan- ſhop of 
gerous neighbour to them, diſpoſſeſſed him of that Munlier. 
caſtle by force: and though the Biſhop was not 
then in a condition to ſhew his reſentment, he 
foon after entered iito an alliance with the King 
of England, and became a terrible thorn in their 
fides; Which brings me to enquire into the 
grounds of that war which happened afterwards 
in the year 1665, between England and the United 
Proviticat e 05%. to eee | 

The account the Dutch give us of the occaſion he occa- 
of this war, is à very confuſed one. They ſay, gon of the 
that in the year 1664, a ſquadron of men of war war be. 
was ſent by the Court of England to the coaſt of 44 
Africa under the command of Captain Hormes, — =FY 
who took ſeveral forts and fettlements from them 
2 | e 


CH AP. near Cape Verde, and on the coaſt of Guinea; and 
VI. that thereupon they ſent Dx RuyTer thither, 
and retook thoſe places ; whe the Engliſh 
afterwards ſeized upon ſeveral Dutch ſhips in Eu. 
rope, and make prize of them. That they had 
no mind to enter into a war with the Engliſh, 
but were ready to make them any reaſonable ſa- 
tisfaction, and to refer the matters in difference 
between the two nations to any indifferent um- 

pire; but the Engliſn court were all for war. 
The Engliſh on the other hand give a very dif- 
ferent relation of this matter: for, in the month 
of April 1664, as appears by the journals of Par- 
liament, the Lords and Commons of England re- 
ſolved, That the wrongs diſhonours and indigni- 
ties done to his Majeſty: by the ſubjects of the 
United Provinces, by invading his rights in India, 
Africa, and eHewhere ; and the damages, affronts, 
and injuries done by them to our merchants, were 
the great obſtructions of our foreign trade: and 
that his Majeſty be humbly moved to take ſome 
ſpeedy and effectual courſe for redreſs thereof, and 
Gr prevention of the like for the future. And in 
proſecution thereof, they declare, that they will 
with their lives and fortunes aſſiſt his Majeſty a- 
gainſt all oppoſition whatſoever. To which his 
Majeſty anfwered, That he would examine the 
rticular complaints which had been made to the 
Parkament and thereupon appoint his Miniſter 
at the Hague to demand ſpeedy juſtice and re- 
paration from the States General. And in No- 
vember following his Majeſty ſent a narrative to 
the two houſes, containing a ſtate of the diffe- 
rences between the two nations, ſigned with his 
own hand, which ſtill remains among the re- 

cords of the houſe of Lords. | | 
Anarra- His Majeſty acquainted them in this narrative, 
tive of the that he had required his Miniſter at the Hague, to 
done dhe Preſs the States bd fers him immediate ſatisfaction 
Engliſh by for the wrongs oppreſſions his ſubjects under- 
the Dutch. went, which he bad indeed ſolicited them to do 
7 for a year paſt, and would now bear no lon- 
ger delay. That the States having deferred re- 
turning any anſwer to his Majeſty for ſome months, 
with great paſſion and noiſe ſent orders to their 
ſeveral admiralties to equip great numbers of ſhips 
of war, and to work night and day upon them, 
Sundays as well as other days of the week ; and 
ve orders alſo for raiſing a great body of land- 
— expedition. That in Auguſt laſt, 
1664, they pretended to have received news that 
captain Horus, who with one of his Majeſty's 
ſhips had con voyed ſome merchants of the Royal 
African com to the coaſt of Guinea, had aſ- 

ſaulted and taken poſſeſſion of a. Fort near 

Verde, belonging to their Weſt-India Company: 
whereupon the States peremptorily required that 
his Majefty would forthwith give orders for the 
re-delivery of that Fort to them. The Kin 
thereupon aſſured the Dutch Ambaſſador that he 
had given no commiſſion or order to Captain 
Hol. Es for that ſe: chat he expected him 
ſhortly home, when he would ſtrictly examine his 
proceedings, and cauſe exemplary juſtice to be 
done, as well in redelivering the t, as in pu- 
niſhing the perſon, if his conduct deſerved it. But 
chis anſwer did not ſatisfy them; new orders were 
given for equipping out more ſhips, and for rai- 
ſing men and money; and they publiſhed in their 
po that what HoLuzs had done was by his 
jeſty's warrant and authority. | | 
That his Majeſty, notwithſtanding theſe re- 
peated provocations, did not lay aſide all hopes of 
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bringing the States General to a better temper, CH A P. 
but put them in mind how readily he had redreſſed I. 
every complaint they had made to him ſince his 
reſtoration; while inſtead of wny return of this 
kind from them, though his Miniſter at the Hague 
had importuned them for eighteen months to re- 
leaſe twenty ſhips taken by them upon the © coaſt 
of Guinea, and to give ſatistaction for other af- 
fronts and damages in the Eaſt- Indies; and that 
tho? he had received no anſwer to theſe demands, 
he had nevertheleſs forborn to do himſelf juſtice. 

He put them in mind alſo of the declarations pub- 
liſned by their commanders in the Eaſt and Weſt - 
Indies, interdicting all trade and commerce with 
all other nations to the natives of thoſe countries, 
whom they called their ſubjects, thereby endeavour- 
ing to exclude the reſt of Europe from all com- 
merce with the Indies. ee 
. They had indeed, his Majeſty obſerves, by their 
induſtry, and by acts of horrible injuſtice and 
eruelty, planted themſelves in ſtronger forts and 
factories than any Prince in had done, 
eſpecially in the Eaſt- Indies, where their naval 
power was very great. And when they found 
the natives inclined to traffick with other na- 
tions, as they generally deſire to do, being in 
truth univerſally weary of the oppreſſions of the 
Dutch; ſome of their ſhips are ſent to lie be- 
fore thoſe ports, and to declare they are at war 

with this or that Prince, or city, and thereupon 

prohibit all other nations to have any trattick 
with them; and thus did they reftrain the Eng- 
lin ſhips under the command of the Earl of 

Marlborough two years ſince from going to 
and taking in a great cargo provided for him 
there by the Eaſt· India company, forcing his Ma- 
jeſty's ſhips to return empty home. That in ſome 

places they had compelled the Engliſh factories 

to remove, and in others incited the natives to 
riſe and cut them in pieces, and aſſiſted them in 
ſuch attempts with their ſhipping, of which his 

Majeſty had- undeniable evidence. | 

The Lord Chancellor Clarendon in a ſpeech to Tue 
both houſes of Parliament, in the year 1665, alſo grounds of 
takes an opportunity of remembring ſome of the the Dutch 
inducements which prevailed with the Engliſh to war _ 
enter into this war. He takes notice, that every "© 
day brought freſh accounts of the depredations of 

the Dutch on our merchants in all parts. That 

inſtead of delivering up the iſland of Poloroon 

(one of the ſpice- iſlands in the Eaſt- Indies) which 

they were obliged to have done by treaty, they 

hindered our ſhips from taking in their lading of 

ſuch merchandize as our factors had provided; 

upon pretence that the ports, where the merchan- 

dize was ready to be embarked, were in the do- 

minions of ſome Princes whom they had declared 

to be their enemies, and therefore they would not 


g. ſuffer any traffick to be maintained with them. 


That they publiſhed the like declaration, and 
challenged the ſame ſovereignty in Africa; and by 
virtue thereof would not ſuffer our ſhips to trade 
upon that coaſt, where we had a trade long be- 
fore the Dutch. That when the King had e- 
quipped a fleet to ſend to Africa, in order to pro- 
cure juſtice to our merchants, and the Dutch 
deſired they might remain in harbour, as theirs 
ſhould, till matters could be amicably adjuſted; 
at that very moment they ſent to their Admiral 
De RuvrER in the Streights, to make war upon 
the Engliſh in Guinea. And in truth, ſays his 


« Lordſhip, this firatagem of pretending one 
thing, and intending another; of promiling 
| | wien 


| 
? 
|. 
j 
| 


— 


„ ping u 
The rea- 

for of h 
Dutch war 


ſummed 


up. 


the ſhips 
he had received certain information that Dx 
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C * P. « with all ſolemnity, and never deſigning to per- 


« form; of ſwearing this day not to do a thing, 
„ when they had already ſerved their turn, and 
actually done it the day before ciandeſtinely 3 
is the higheſt pitch of their wiſdom of ſtate, 
by which they govern their affairs, and delude 
* their neighbours.” - HE 
That notwithſtanding his Majeſty had ſeized 


on ſome of the Hollanders ſhips in Europe, upon 


intelligence of Dz RuyTer's being ſent to A- 
frica to make war upon his ſubjects there; neither 
or merchandizes were confiſcated, till 


RuyTER had put his orders in execution; by 
taking and ſeizing. the Engliſn ſettlements and 
n that coat. \ 
| whole it appears, that the Engliſh 
had three very ſubſtantial reaſons to come to a 


rupture with the Dutch, beſides the buſineſs of the 
flag, and dominion of the fea, which the States 


at this time diſputed. 1. They detained the iſland * 


of Poloroon in the Eaſt-Indies, contrary to ſeveral 
ſolemn treaties and engagements to deliver it up; 
whereby we were entirely deprived -of the ſpice- 
trade, at leaſt of nutmegs and mace, the moſt 


valuable part of it. 2. They had ſeized ſeveral 


Engliſh ſhips and merchandizes, and kept the men 
priſoners in loathſom dungeons, where many of 
them periſhed, though his Majeſty's miniſters had 
ſollicited their releaſe from year to year. 3. They 
kept guard-ſhips — the coaſts of India and A- 
frica, to prevent the Engliſh and all other Euro- 
pean nations dealing with the natives. Either 
they pretended the country was in alliance with 
them, and had agreed to trade with them alone; 
or they were at war with the Dutch, and then 


that was a ſufficient reaſon for blocking up their 


ports, and ſeizing ſuch boats and veſſelz as would 
come on board the Engliſh and other Europeans: 
ſo that in fact, they had actually monopolized all 
the valuable branches of trade in India and Africa; 
which was the real occaſion that the merchants of 
England, and of London in particular, applied 
themſelves to the Parliament for a redreſs of theſe 


grievances, 8 their foreign trade to be 


expiring, unleſs the Dutch were obliged to do 
them juſtice. And I find the Speaker of the houſe 
of Commons, in a ſpeech to his Majeſty, declar- 
ing, that they had examined the reaſons of the 
decay of trade, and that they found the Engliſh 
merchants undermined by fraud and practice, and 
ſometimes beaten out of the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, 
in Turky and Africa, by our neighbours the 
Dutch; who, beſides the inſufferable indignities 
offered to his Majeſty and the crown of England, 


had in a few years ſpoiled his ſubjects to the value 


of ſeven or eight hundred thouſand pounds. And 
his Majeſty in a letter to the States, juſt before 


the breaking out of the war, declares his great 


deſire to maintain peace with them; but he ſaw the coaſts of Holland, ro prevent tlie joining of 


with regret they went not about to give any ſatiſ- 
faction to the Engliſh for their loſſes; concluding 


with a proteſtation before Go p and man, That 


the States would be guilty of all the inconveniences 


and fatal conſequences, if a ſpeedy reparation was 
not made. o 

I have been the more diligent in ſearching the 
journals of Parliament, and examining the hiſtories 
of theſe times, becauſe there-is a party.in England 
ſo fond of the Dutch, that they are ever endeavour- 
ing to blind our eyes, and to. cover, the treachery 
and barbarity of their high and mighty friends; and 
lay the whole blame of our entering into this war 


together. 


on the Engliſh court, when we had, according to CHAP. 
them, no real occaſion for a rupture: but if the 1 


facts above recited are true, as I can aver th 

are from undeniable evidence, the nation mu 

have been the meereſt bubbles in nature to have 
borne ſuch injuries and inſults any longer: nay, 
we muſt have been content to have lived under the 
dominion of the Hollander, at leaſt at fea, and 
given up every branch of our foreign trade; and 
as it is, we ſuffer them to retain and monopolize 
the ſpices of India, which are of more value than 
all the reſt of the trade to India and Africa put 


Having enquired into the reaſons and grounds 
of this war, I proceed to give an abſtract of the 
progreſs and ſucceſs of it. In November, 1664, 
the grand fleet of England rendezvous'd at Spit- 
head, being commanded by the Duke of York, 
Lord High Admiral; and the Dutch keeping cloſe 
in their ports, the Engliſh intercepted their mer- 
chant-ſhips as they came home, to the number of 
one = thirty, and condemned them as 
lawful prize, (in retaliation for Dx Ruvrzz's 
taking the Engliſh forts and ſhips on the coaſt of 
Africk) without any previous declaration of war: 
for as the Dutch made no ſcruple of falling upon 
the Engliſh in that part of the world without pro- 
claiming war, they could have no manner of rea- 
ſon to complain of the like uſage in Europe, tho? 
their friends are to this day very loud upon the 
injuſtice of ſuch à proceeding. / The citizens of 
London were then fo filled with reſentment againſt 
the Dutch, for their uſurpations upon their naviga- 
tion and commerce, that towards the ſpeedy equip- 
ment of the grand fleet, they advanced his Majeſty 
an hundred thouſand pounds, and after that ano- 
ther hundred thouſand at his Majeſty's requeſt; 
for whichithe Parliament returned them thanks at 
their next meeting, and voted © his Majeſty five; 
and twenty hundred thouſand: pounds, to be raiſed! 
in three years, towards carrying on the war: and 


on the fourth of March 1664-5, the war was for- War pro- 
mally proclai med at London, the declaration bear- claimed. 


ing date the ſecond of February before: The States 
now finding the Engliſh in earneſt, applied them- 
ſelves to the French King, deſiring his mediation, 
or rather aſſiſtance, againſt the Engliſh, as ap- 
peared afterwards; for upon his Britiſh Majeſty's 
refuſing to ſubmit to ſuch terms as France was 

leaſed to preſcribe, they declared for the Dutch. 
In the mean time the grand fleet of England being 
aſſembled, to the number of an hundred and eight 
men of war and fourteen fire-ſhips,: was divided 
into three ſquadrons: the Red, commanded by 
the Duke of Vork in perſon, aſſiſted by the Admi- 
rals PENN and Lawson ; the White, by Prince 
Ru E RT, aſſiſted; by Mixxs and Sanson ; and 
the Blue, by the Earl of Sandwich, under whom 
was Cur rms and Ascovcn;:;'' ſtood over to 


the Amſterdam ſquadron with that of Zealand: 
but the Duteh not appearing (after taking many 
rich merchant-ſhips, as they were entring into 
their harbours) the Engliſh fleet returned to their 
own coaſts; which gave the Dutch an opportu- 
nity of uniting, their ſquadrons, amounting in the 
whole to an hundred. and three men of war, and 
eleven fire-ſhips.3 "commanded by Admiral Or- 
DAM, and under him by EGBEtRrT CorRTE- 
NAER; Vice-Admiral of the Maes ; old EverT- 
SON, Vice-Admiral-of Zealand; and CoxxEL Ius 
Van TRrome (ſon of the famous Van Trowy) 
Vice-Admiral of Amſterdam. On the firſt. of 
4 June 
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THE UNITED NETHERLANDS, 
CHAP. June the Dutch fleet ſtood over to the coaſt of 


VI. England, and on the ſecond theſe two great naval 
powers faced each other; but the Dutch, tis ſaid, 


185 
the Dutch being protected by the Daniſh Go. CHAP. 
vernor. However in their way home they had VI. 


The firſt 
ſea-fight 


avoided fighting that day, as being ominous to 
them, having been beaten that day twelve years 
by General Mons. 
June 1665, about four o'clock in the morning, the 


battle begun between the ſquadron commanded 


by the Duke of York, and that commanded by 


The next day, the third of 


the good fortune to take eight Dutch men of 


war, two India-men valued at a million ſterling, 
and twenty other merchant-ſhips. And a few 
days after the Engliſh fleet fell in with eighteen 
fail more of Hollanders, of whom they took the 


greateſt part, and amongſt them four men of 
war. | 


between Admiral Or pu; wherein the Duke plied Or- In the mean time the Biſhop of Munſter, being 
— — 3 Dam ſo warmly and fo cloſe, that, according to ſupported by the King of England, fell upon the 
— af. the Engliſh account, he beat his own fire upon Dutch by land, and entring the province of Over- 
ter the re · him, which taking the powder- room, that great yſſel, reduced great part of it, making himſelf 
ſtoration. 


he could make, with the Admiral's flag at the 


ſhip, with all the men, were blown up into 
the air. The Dutch ſay, this accident is to be 
imputed to the treachery of an Engliſh gunner on 
board the Dutch Admiral. But it is very pro- 
bable, that neither one nor the other can give 
any certain account of the matter, any farther 
than that Admiral O DAM, after an obſtinate 
difpute with the Enghſh Admiral, was blown up 
by his own powder; ſoon after which, victo 
declared on the ſide of the Engliſh : for at the 
ſame time three Dutch ſhips which ſeconded their 
Admiral, being fallen foul of one another, and 
entangled with their maſts and rigging, were all 
burnt at once by an Engliſh fire-ſhip. After the 
death of Op DAM, Vice-Admiral Cox TENA ER 
hoiſted the Admiral's flag, being then cloſely en- 
gaged with Prince RuPERT ; but this gentleman 
being killed, and his ſon ſoon after, the Lieute- 
nant, deſpairing of ſucceſs, fled with all the ſail 


rop-maſt head, which the Dutch ſay was the oc- 
caſion of their defeat, the reſt of the fleet ſteering 
after him. The Vice-Admiral of Zealand alſo 
made the beſt of his way, leaving his ſquadron to 
ſhift as they could: and only young Trom Þ 
with twelve men of war retired with any order to 
the Texel. And had not the Engliſh ſhortened 
fail, it is ſaid, ſcarce any of the Dutch fleet had 
eſcaped : which is attributed to one BRunKaRD, 
of the Duke's bed-chamber, who, *tis ſaid, car- 
ried thoſe orders to Sir Joan Harman, Captain 
of the Admiral, when his Highneſs was laid down 
to ſleep, without his knowledge ; for which he 
was r ee called to an account in the Houſe 
of Commons. Of the Dutch eighteen capital 


men of war were taken, and fourteen ſunk or 


burnt; and eighteen thouſand of their men kill- 
ed or taken priſoners. The Engliſh loſt one ſhip 
and about a thouſand men, beſides ſome perſons 
of diſtinction; particularly the Earl of Falmouth, 
the Earl of Marlborough, the Earl of Portland, 
the Lord Muſkerry, and the Honourable Mr. 
BoyLE, with Rear-Admiral Sanson and Sir 


Jonx Lawson. 


The people in Holland began to be very muti- 
nous upon this defeat, and 13 the clergy, 
repreſenting it as an effect of the divine ** 2 
But the States, after their uſual manner, ſoon ſi- 
lenced their preachers, and executed two or three 
of their Captains for cowardice, as an example to 
the reſt, who were moſt of them very defective 


in their duty. 


On the fifth of July following the grand fleet 
of England put to ſea again, and viſited the coaſt 
of Holland, but returned without meeting the 
enemy; and a detachment from the fleet about 


the ſame time attacked a fleet of India- men, and 


other merchant- ſnips under a ſtrong convoy of 
Dutch men of war, in the port of Berghen in 


Norway; but had not the ſuccels they propoſed, 


Vor. Ih. 


maſter of moſt of the towns on the river Yſlel. 
Whereupon the Dutch applied themſelves again 
to the French King for aſſiſtance, who ſent them 
a good body of troops, which repulſed the Biſhop, 
and obliged him to retire out of the Dutch terri- 
tories z and not long after compelled him to make 
a ſeparate Js without the concurrence of his 
ally, the King of Great Britain, who had ſup- 


ry . plied him with large ſums of money. And now 


the French as well as the Danes, having made 
themſelves parties in the war, ſent conſiderable 
reinforcements to ſupport the Hollanders againſt 
England, which was at the ſame time in a man- 
ner depopulated by the moſt terrible plague that 
has been known in this part of the world. The 
Engliſh Sectaries alſo threatned a rebellion, and 
kept a correſpondence with the Dutch, and ſome 
of them actually went into their ſervice : but un- 
der all theſe calamities the Engliſh bravely reſolved 
to continue the war. 
The grand fleet of England being commanded 
in the year 1666 by Prince RueztxT and Gene- 
ral Moxk, who, in order to prevent a conjunc- 
tion between the French and Hollanders, had di- 
vided their forces, Prince Ruyz&T failing weſt- 
ward, toward the French coaſt, while Monk at- 
tended the motions of the Dutch. On Friday the 


firſt of June 1666, the Dutch fleet, amounting The ſe- 
cond ſea- 


to ninety fail and Je were diſcovered lying 
at an anchor near Newport: Mo x Kk, who had 
then but fifty ſail under his command, bore down 
upon them however, and there followed a moſt 
obſtinate battle, which laſted three days; and 
had not Prince Rup ER with his ſquadron then 
come in to Monx's aſſiſtance, great part of the 
Engliſh fleet had been loſt; for the old General 
ſeem determined not to retire as long as his ſhip 
would ſwim, notwithſtanding the inequality of 
numbers. Upon the Prince's joining Moxx, the 
fight was renewed the fourth day, when the Dutch 
thought fit to retire to their coaſts, and the Eng- 
liſh returned to their harbours, being in no con- 
dition to purſue them. Both ſides, however, 
made rejoicings for the victory, though both had 
ſufficient occaſion to mourn, for the Dutch loſt 
fifteen men of war, and the Engliſh ten, and 


moſt of the ſhips in both fleets were miſerably 
ſhattered. 


Before the end of July the Engliſh and Dutch The third 
fleets met again to conteſt the empire of the ocean, ſea-fight, 


as my author expreſſes himſelf, being about an 
hundred fail of a fide ; when the Engliſh obtained 


fight. 


an unconteſted victory, deſtroying twenty fail of 


Dutch men of war, and purſuing them to their 
coaſt ; where Sir Ro;ERT Horus burnt an 
hundred and fifty ſail of merchant ſhips in their 
harbours, with the town of Brandaris in the iſle 
of Schelling. The Dutch, however, to keep up 
the ſpirits of their people, who upon this ill ſuc- 
ceſs grew very mutinous, put to fea again the 
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CHAP. latter end of Auguſt, and endeavoured to join the 

VI. French ſquadron ; but Prince RuezaT, who 

A commanded the Engliſh, diſcovering. them in 
Bologne road, they were forced to hawl their 
ſhips cloſe to the ſhore to avoid another engage- 
ment; however, it a ſudden ſtorm had not hap+ 
pened, which obliged the Prince to ſtand off ro 
ſea, they had moſt of them been burnt. or ſunk, 
but by this lucky accident they eſcaped to their 
own coaſts, The French making ſome attempts in 
the mean time to join them, had a ſhip of a thou- 
ſand tons taken by the Engliſh 3 whereupon their 
Admirals alſo thought fit to retire to their har- 
bours. The common people in the United Pro- 
vinces, upon this ill ſucceſs, were ready to break 
out into rebellion, and five of the ſeven provinces 
cried out for peace, declaring they could no 
longer contribute to the charges of the, war; and 
what increaſed . theſe diſtractions were the feuds 
between their Admirals DE RuyTer and Van 
Trome, who charged their ill fucceſs on each 
other. Van Tromy's commiſſion hereupon was 
taken away by the intereſt of the Penſioner Dx 
Wir r, who eſpouſed DR RuvrER's quarrel ; 
and ſeveral of the Sea-Captains were executed or 
impriſoned on a pretence of cowardice, or breach 
of orders, to pacify the people. 
conſulation of the Dutch and their allies, the latter 
end of this year, on the fatal ſecond of September, 
a day highly celebrated by their friends in England, 
the greateſt part of the city of London was burnt 
to the ground. Under which calathity, with the 
plague that preceded, and that formidable confe- 
deracy of the Dutch, French, and Dane, againſt 


The fire 
of London 
happened 
during 
this war. 


Britain, with a rebellion of the Scots, and per- 


petual conſpiracies of the Engliſh Puritans againſt 
the government; it is amazing how the nation 


The The Dutch finding little to be got by the war 
Dutch de- but blows, and thinking that under ſuch. a load of 
ture peace. calamities the Engliſh would not be averſe to 

peace, ſent over to propoſe an accommodation 


greed on to be held between the contending Powers 
at Breda, which was opened in the beginning of 
May 1667 : and the preliminaries being ſettled, 
whereby it was agreed, that each party ſhould 
keep what they had poſſeſſed themſelves of, either 
before or during the war; the Engliſh looked 
upon the war to be at an end, and neglected to 
equip out their grand fleet, as they had done the 
preceding years; which neglect, or piece of 
good huſbandry, as ſome tiled it, who were, as 
they pretended, for ſaving the publick treaſure, 
brought a laſting diſgrace upon the nation : for 
the Dutch taking advantage of this conduct, ſailed 
with a fleet of ſeventy men of war into the mouth 

of the Thames ; and being piloted by ſome Eng- 
r hg liſh Puritans, made themſelves maſters of the fort 
3 of Sheerneſs. They afterwards detached a ſqua- 


laid up at dron, Which ſailed up the Medway as high as 
Chatham. 


During 
the treaty 
they at- 


rate men of war, which lay there unrigged, and 
brought off the hull of the Royal Charles; all 
which they performed with the loſs only of two 
or three of their men of war which were run on 
ground, and ſet fire to by themſelves; after which 
they fell down the river. This bold attempt put 
the city of London in the utmoſt conſternation, 
expecting a viſit of the like nature; whereupon 


fourteen or fifteen ſhips were ſunk in the river, 


and ſeveral batteries raiſed upon the banks to pre- 
| 2 


But to the great 


Chatham, and burnt three or four firſt and ſecond. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF. 


vent their ſailing up: but the Dutch thinking HAP. 

they had ventured far enough, contented. them- I. 

ſelves with the ſucceſs they had met with, and ** 

{gon after ſtood out to ſea again, ſailing to Port(- 

mouth, Plymouth, and other ports, in hopes of 

deſtroying more of the royal navy 4 but theſe 

places having been taken better care of than 

Chatham, they were prevented doing further 

miſchief : whereupon they returned to the Thames 

mouth, where Sir EDpWARD SPRAGGC with a 

ſquadron of Engliſh men of war diſputing their 

paſlage, they put to ſea a ſecond time, and in- 

ſulted the Engliſh coaſt, till they could no longer 

diſſemble their knowledge of the peace being con- 

cluded at Breda, and then retired to their own; 

coaſt. By this treaty, according to the prelimi- Articles 

naries, each party was to remain in the poſſeſſion of Peace. 

of what they had acquired, and the Dutch were to 

acknowledge the right of the Flag to belong to 

the Engliſh. The French by a ſubſequent treaty: 

agreed to deliver up to the Engliſh their ſhare of 

St. Chriſtopher's, and ſuch other iſlands in the 

Weſt-Indies, .as they had made themſelves maſters. 

of during the war. audit 555 * 
While theſe treaties were negotiating at Breda, Conqueſts 

the French King had made a ſurpriſing progreſs ow . 

in the conqueſt of the Spaniſh provinces of 1 

Low- countries, which indeed haſtened the con- nit Ne. 

cluſion of them; for neither the Dutch or Eng- therlande. 

liſh deſired to ſee him in poſſeſſion of theſe pro- 

vinces; but the Dutch were moſt nearly con- 

cerned, ſeeing him advance ſo near their fron- 

tiers: having therefore firſt ordered a conſiderable 

addition to be made to their forces, in order to 

join the Spaniards if more peaceable meaſures 

could not prevail, they offered their mediation in 


* 


| conjunction with England to compoſe the dif- 
was able ſo bravely and ſucceſsfully to defend 


ferences between the two crowns; which the 


French King having accepted, a treaty was ſet on. 


foot at Aix la Chapelle, and brought to a conclu- 
ſion on the ſecond of May, 1668 ; wherein it 
was agreed, that France ſhould retain the poſſeſ- 


| | ſion of all ſuch towns and places as ſhe had taken 
and by the mediation, of Sweden a treaty was a- 


during this war, viz. of Bruch, Aeth, Fort Scarpe, 


| Doway, Tournay, Oudenard, Liſle, Armentiers, 


Courtray, Bergues, and Furnes, with their terri- 


dependencies. 


- tories, domains, ſeigniories, appurtenances; and 


The inſolence and vanity of the Dutch on the 

procuring of this peace and the former, is not to 
be 1magined, for which they not many years after 
paid very dear; they cauſed medals. to be ſtruck 
containing vile reflections on the moſt potent 
Kings in Europe; in one of which they repre- 
ſented Holland reſting upon trophies, with an in- 
ſcription, purporting, That they had aſſiſted, 

6 defended, and reconciled Kings, reſtored the 
« free navigation of the ſeas, and peace and tran- 

« quillity to Europe, by the force of their arms.“ 

Some differences ariſing afterwards between the 
commiſſioners of France and Spain on ſettling the 

limits of the new conqueſts in Flanders; and the 
French court declaring, that unleſs they had ſpeedy 
ſatisfaction given them on that head, they would 
do themſelves juſtice; the Dutch, notwithſtand- 


ing their late vain boaſts and inſolent behaviour, 


began to be in ſome conſternation; and for the ſe- 
curity of their frontiers applied themſelves to Eng- 
land, deſiring to enter into a ſtill ſtricter alliance 
with that kingdom; which being agreed to, and 
Sweden alſo coming into it, this treaty was after- 
wards denominated, The triple Alliance ; whereby The triple 


| each of theſe powers was to furniſh fifteen thou- alliance. 


ſand 


CHAP, 
VI. 


The occa- 
ſion of the 
ſecond 

Dutchwar. 


THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 


ſand land-men for the defence of the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands, beſides a conſiderable fleet with forces 
on board ; but the French King ſoon found means 
to render this alliance abortive. In the mean 


time the States of Holland, by the influence of 


the Penſionary DE WI x, paſſed a perpetual 
and unalterable edict, as it was called, for the 
ſupport of the liberty and preſervation of the 
union and tranquillity.of the province of Holland; 
wherein it was provided that the dignity of Stadt- 
holder ſhould ceaſe and never more be revived; 
which was {worn to by all who had any places 
or employment in the government, and even by 
the Prince of Orange himſelf, not without ſome 


compulſion we may ſuppoſe ; which the King of 


England, whoſe nephew he was, and who had 
in a manner taken him, into his protection, could 
not but reſent. Thus the Dutch wantonly and 
unneceſſarily, by their brutal behaviour, drew 


upon them the indignation of two mighty Kings, 


who weary of their repeated inſolence, if we are to 
credit our writers of ſecret hiſtory, had agreed to di- 
vide the United Netherlands between them, reſerv- 
ing only the province of Holland for the Prince of 
Orange, of which they propoſed to make him Sove- 
reign ; but this is a piece of hiſtory which has but a 
very ſlender foundation to ſupport it. I make no 


manner of queſtion however, but that both Kings 


had a deſign to humble this proud State, and not 
without reaſon; for it is not conceivable with 
what contempt they treated them, and all other 
ſovereign Princes in the Eaſt-Indies, Africa, and 
elſewhere; repreſenting themſelves as Lords of 
the ocean, and ſuperior to all the Powers in Eu- 


rope, and as ſuch they actually oppoſed and hin- 


dered the ſubjects of Britain, France, Portugal, 
and all other nations, from carrying on a free 
trade in thoſe parts of the world : and not content 
with theſe injuries and indignities at a diſtance 
from home, they made the infirmities and miſ- 
fortunes of ſovereign Princes their ſport and en- 
tertainment in Holland, every day producing ſome 
ludicrous medal or picture to expoſe them. So 
ſelf-ſufficient. they ſeemed to be, as to deſpiſe and 
laugh at the reſt of the Powers of Europe ; which 
ſurely from an upſtart commonwealth, compoſed 
of the moſt booriſh and clowniſh part of man- 
kind, was never to be born. Whatever colour 
their own hiſtorians, or their brethren of Eng- 


land, who ſeem much more in the intereſt of the 


Dutch than of their native country, may put 
upon theſe practices, the Lord Clarendon, whoſe 
ingenuity and.. veracity is applauded by moſt of 
our own writers, ſpeaking of the Dutch to. the 
Parliament of England, has theſe expreſſions, viz, 
« They load us with ſuch reproaches, as the ci- 
« yility of no other language will admit the re- 
<« lation of; they have a dialect of rudeneſs fo 
<« peculiar to their language and their r 
that it is high time for all Kings and Princes 
« to oblige them to ſome reformation, if they 
<« intend to hold any correſpondence or commerce 
« with them.“ idea Hem tt 

The firſt effects the Dutch felt of the French 
King's indignation was on the ſide of Munſter, 
which Prelate the States having ſufficiently pro- 
voked, was eaſily induced, on an aſſurance of be- 


ing ſupported by France, to arm againſt the Hol- 


landers. His next ſtep was to diſſolve the alliance 


between England and Holland, which he found 


but little difficulty to bring about; the Dutch 
having in ſeveral inſtances broke the treaty of 
Breda, and continued to diſturb and obſtruct the 


trade of the Engliſh in India, and other parts of C HAN. 


the world. Should it be admitted that the French 


King had no reaſon to fall upon the United 1 


vinces, beſides the vindication of his honour; cet- 
tain it is, if the Engliſh had ſuffered thoſe en- 
croachments on their foreign trade they com- 


plained of, to paſs without any reſentment, they 
would in a ſhort time have had very little left; 


and as it was, ſuch has been the management of 


their friends in England, from that day to this, 


that they have ſupplanted us in almoſt every va- 


luable branch of it. 


But the friends of the Dutch obſerve, that tho? _ 
the war with that State ſhould be admitted to be 
uſt on the part of the Engliſhs- yet it was not 
honourably begun; for that we fell upon their 


Smyrna fleet in the channel in the beginning of 


March 167 1-2, before the war was proclaimed: 


but if we are to give as much credit to facts re- 
lated in the Engliſh Gazette, as to Dutch ſur- 
miſes, this was pure accident, and-altogether ow- 
ing to the obſtinacy and inſolence of the Dutch, 
in refuſing to ſtrike to us, as they had agreed to 
do at the treaty of Breda. The account given 
of this occurrence in the -Engliſh Gazette is as 
follows : Hs 
Whitehall, Wedneſday, March 13. Five 
of his Majeſty's frigates cruiling by the iſle of 
Wight, met with the Dutch fleet of Smyrna 
men, and others of about fifty ſail, convoyed 
by ſix men of war; and of their. merchant- 
men twenty, at leaſt carried between twenty 
and forty guns a-piece. - When our frigates 
came near them, we ſhot to make them ſtrike 
and lower their top-ſails; which the Dutch 
refuſing to do, our frigates ſhot through and 
through them; and though they then lowered 
their top-ſails, yet they refuſed to, ſtrike, upon 
“ which the fight began. This happened about 
three of the clock that afternoon, and conti- 
nued until night, at which time three more of 
our frigates came in. Thurſday, the next 
morning the fight began again, and continued 
all that day. In the evening were taken five 


cc 
66 
ce 
cc 


Joun Hor uEs in the Glouceſter boarded 
“ their Rear-Admiral and took her; but ſhe: was 
ſo. ſhattered and torn, that ſhe ſunk within a 
few hours in his poſſeſſion, This ſquadron was 
commanded by Sir RosERT Holuzs in the 
St. Michael; the Earl of Oſſory, Vice-Admiral, 
in the Reſolution”; and Sir FRET CHVILE 
HoLLis, Rear-Admiral, in the Cambridge; 
Captain Lz66 commanded the Fairfax, Cap 
tain ELLIOT the York, Captain FowL1s the 
Diamond, and Captain WaTson the Succeſs, 
who all behaved themſelves with great gallan- 
try.” This in a late writer's words, muſt have 
been the moſt impudent- aſſertion that ever had the 
ſanction of publick authority, if it was falſe, for the 
thing might have been diſproved by a thouſand wit- 
neſſes in a week's time; ſo many gentlemen of 
quality are here named, who commanded the ſe- 


(e 


veral ſhips engaged, that the government could not 


have been rendered more contemptible than it muſt 
have been on their return to London, if the re- 


lation was not true. What could it avail the go- 


vernment to have procured Sir Ro BERT Horus 
to have affirmed the truth of this ſtory, when the 
Earl of Oſſory, and ſo many perſons of honour 
were upon the ſpot, and could have contradicted 
him? And there is this further reaſon to believe 


there was no premeditated deſign of falling upon 


this 


of their richeſt merchant- men; and Captain 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
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CH AP. chis Het, and making pes of it, namely, that 


dir Roszxr Horus had but five frigates with 
him, who would no doubt have had a much 
ſtronger ſquadron, if ſuch a thing had been in- 
tended ; and indeed the Dutch, to give an ait of 
robability to the ſtory, affirm that the Engliſh 
Foutdron conſiſted of thirty or forty ſail; but we 
cannot dependon their veracity'in giving a rela- 
tion of this or any other engagement between 
them and the Enghſh, who uſually ſute the ſtory 
to their circumſtances. 1 | 
The Kings of France and England having en- 
ance be- tered into an alliance againſt the Dutch, the Duke 
eween of Monmouth in purſuance of that treaty, em- 
Franceand harked with fix thouſand Britiſh why. in the be- 
— ginning of April 1672, to join the French army 
© Dk, in the Low Countries, war having been declared 
War de- in both kingdoms the ſeventeenth of March pre- 


clared. ing. | inning of May the French 
wg FR ceding. In the beginning y 

ſ d . q 
— — and twenty thouſand men, into three bodies, with 


arms in which he attacked the United Provinces in three 
the United different parts, while the Biſnops of Munſter and 
* Cologne attacked them in a fourth; and ſuch was 
the weakneſs and conſternation of the Dutch, 
notwithſtanding all their boaſts and vain inſcrip- 

tions, which they had ſtamped on their medals 

but a very little before, that they made no man- 

ner of defence: inſomuch, that the French King 

within the ſpace of two months over-run three of 

the ſeven provinces, viz. Guerlderland, Overyflel, 

and Utrecht, and made himſelf maſter of moſt 

of their great towns, ſome of which had been 
deemed” impregnable, with very little oppoſition 

the French King keeping his court at Utrecht 

this ſummer. 3 F240 3 

In the mean time DE Ruvrn, the Dutch 


An alli- 


Admiral, having aſſembled a fleet of men of war, 


conſiſting of an hundred ſail and upwards; and 
having the advantage of the wind, attacked the 
united fleets of England and France in Solebay, 
upon the coaſt of Suffolk: but was fo warmly re- 
ceived, that after a terrible ſlaughter he was ob- 
liged to retire, being purſued by the Duke of York, 
Admiral of the Enghſh, to the coaſt of Holland. 
This train of misfortunes put the Dutch in the 
utmoſt confuſion; the people grew head- ſtrong, 
and publickly arraign'd the conduct of their ma- 
giſtrates, and threatned their deſtruction, unleſs 
the Prince of Orange was declared Stadtholder; 
which the DE WIT Ts, who had fo long go- 
verned the State, were not able to prevent : 
and the perpetual edict, which excluded the Prince 
from any x ny the government, was imme- 
diately repealed. Their next ſtep was to lay the 
province of Holland under water, whereby they 
effectually ſtopped the progreſs of the French King's 
arms, till they could form their alliances, and 
join the Germans, who were marching to their 
aſſiſtance; for all the Prince of Orange could do 
with the little army he had aſſembled (notwith- 
ſtanding he was reſtored to his ancient honours and 
command) was to cover ſuch parts of the coun- 
try, as were moſt liable to be invaded. ' F 
The advancement of the Prince of Orange 
proved the deſtruction of CoxxkIius and Jonx 
Dr Wirr, who had ever oppoſed him, and pro- 
cured the perpetual edict for excluding him from 
the government; and ſuch was the rage of the 
people againſt theſe two Miniſters, whom they 
charged with betraying their country to the ene- 
my, and with all the calamities that had befallen 
them, that one of the brothers was ſtabbed in the 


The firſt 
ſea · fight 
in the ſe- 
cond 
Dutch 


war. 


John De 
Witt the 
Penſioner 
ond his 
bro her 
torn in 
pieces. 
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ſtreet, but not mortally, for which fact indeed CH AP. 


King divided his army, conſiſting of an hundred 


the aſſaſſin was condemned and executed. But VI. 
CokNELIVs DE WirtrT, being afterwards charged 
with a conſpiracy againſt the life of the Prince of 
Orange, of which his Judges neither acquitted 
or convicted him, but ſentenced him to be ba- 
niſhed, probably to give him an opportunity to 
eſcape ; his brother DE WIr r the Penſionary 
went in his coach, and a greater equipage than 
ordinary, to fetch him out of priſon : whereupon 
the mob roſe, knocked down both the Penſionary 
and the Priſoner, as they were coming down the 
ſtairs of the priſon, and afterwards tore them in 
pieces; nor did their fury ſtop there, but they 
cut their hearts in pieces, and diſtributed the 
fleſh among their friends to be broiled and eaten; 
a ſtrain of brutality not to be paralleled in hiſtory, 
and yet were not any of the offenders brought to 


juſtice for it. 


The Hollanders ſtill finding their affairs deſpe- The 
rate, ſent three of their Deputies into England to Putch de. 
implore peace, whereupon King CnARLEs ſent a ſite Peace. 
ſolemn embaſſy to his ally the French King at U- 
trecht, to ſee how he ſtood inclined, and to aſſure 
the States by the way, that he never intended 
their deſtruction, but to bring them to reaſonable 
terms. The war however was ſtill carried on b 
ſea and land, and three battles more were fought Three 
between the Engliſh and Dutch at ſea the follow. Sea-fghts 


ing ſummer, viz. the 28th of May, the 4th be 


June, and 1Ith of Auguſt, in all which the Eng- => Eng: 


liſh had the advantage, and obliged the Dutch Dutch in 


to retire into their harbours; but the French one ſum- 
| ce 


* 


ſquadron not doing their duty, their victories were 
not ſo compleat as might have been expected. The 
Dutch keeping cloſe and not venturing to ſea after- 
wards, the Engliſh had projected a deſcent upon 
their coaſt, but were prevented putting it in ex- 
ecution by a furious ſtorm, which aroſe at the in- 
ſtant they were about to land; tho? there are ſome 
ſuperſtitious writers which impute that diſappoint- 
ment to a miraculous alteration of the tides, con- 
trary to the courſe of nature. In the fitſt naval 
fight the Earl of Sandwich was blown up in the 
Royal James, with a thouſand men; and in the 
laſt, Admiral SpR Ae. The Dutch alſo loſt Ad- 
miral Van GxenT, and ſome other officers of 


note: and in the Weſt-Indies the Engliſh took 


the iſland of Tobago from them. 
The latter end of the year 1673, the United The 
Provinces having entered into an alliance with French a. 


Spain and the Emperor, and the Engliſh being baden tie 


Dutch ter- 


ready to clap up a peace with them, the French itories. 


King found he ſhould not be able to maintain the 
conqueſts he had made; and therefore having ex- 
torted large ſums from all the towns he had poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of, he retreated with his army out of 
the Dutch territories, retaining ſcarce any place 
of note except Maeſtricht: whereupon the three 
provinces which had for ſome time been diſmem- 
bered from the reſt, were upon their earneſt ap- 
plication united to the body, and their deputies 
admitted again into the aſſembly of the States . 
ral. About the ſame time the dignity of Stadthol- 
der and Captain- General was confirmed to the Prince 
of Orange, and ſettled upon his heirs male. 
A treaty of peace was concluded about the A treatwot 
ſame time between England and the United peace be, 
Provinces; whereby the right of the flag was 133 
again acknowledged by the Dutch, and it was 
agreed that all places that had been taken by either 
party ſhould be reſtored, and that the States ſhould 
pay his Britiſh Majeſty eight hundred thouſand 

| patacoons. 
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CH AP. patacoons, amounting to near two hundred thov-- it, and demoliſhed the fortifications ;* and the CHAP: 
VI. fand pounds; which is a demonſtration to me of campaign of the northern Cpnſederates. concluded VI. 


padbyche rians in general make it a very unfortunate under- port on the Baltick, from the Swedes ; Wes” 


atch to- taking. Nor had the Engliſh any reaſon to put an Dutch ſuffered very much the latter end of this, 
wards * end to it at this time, if the growing power of year by ſtorms and inundations. | | 
oy vhs France had not made them apprehenſive of the All parties ſeeming now deſirous of peace, the The treaty 
Grand Monarch's deſigns againſt the liberties of King of Great Britain offer'd his mediation, which of Nime- | 
Europe. The Dutch may magnify the courage was readily accepted, and Nimeguen appointed for 1 
and conduct of their young hero the Prince of O- the place of congreſs: The French however made pere 
range as much as they pleaſe, but if the Engliſh great efforts, and raiſed a prodigous army againſt, 
had not changed hands at this time, their State the next campaign, - eſpecially in Flanders, where. 
muſt have been inevitably ruined; and perhaps the French King commanded an army of fifty 
they were not leſs obliged to the Engliſh for their thouſand men in perſon, the Duke of Luxemburg 
preſervation now, than they were to Queen Ex i- another great army upon the Rhine, and the Duke 
ZABETH for their firſt eſtabliſhment.  - - of Noalillesa third in Rouſſillon; The French ha- 
Still the war continued between the Dutch, the ving ravag'd and plunder'd the Spaniſh Flanders to 
Germans, Danes, and Spaniards, on the one ſide; » the very gates of Hulſt and Sas Van Ghent, laid 
and France and Sweden on the other: and the ſiege to Conde, which the Prince of Orange at- Conde ta- 
French King in the campaign of 1674, made him- tempted in vain to relieve, . the place being taken —— by the 
ſelf maſter of the duchy of Burgundy, or Franche by ſtorm on the 26th'of April, 1676, and thoſe 
Compte but the Confederates having aſſembled within the town put to the ſword, except 1200 
an army of ſixty thouſand men, | endeavoured to men who capitulated for their lives. The French 
put a ſtop to the further progreſs of the enemy, King immediately after laid ſiege to Bouchain, And Bou- 
which occaſioned the memorable battle of Seneff, which the Prince of Orange alſo not finding him- chain. 
where both ſides claimed the victory, but neither ſelf in a condition to relieve, the place ſurrendred 
had any great occaſion to rejoice, the laughter in leſs than a week; after which his moſt Chriſtian 
being great on both ſides, and very little advan- Majeſty returned to Verſailles, and the armies 
tage gained by either. | went into quarters of refreſhment, . The Prince 
Upon the peace with England, the Dutch of Orange however reaſſembling his forces about 
had propoſed to carry on the war againſt the the beginning of July, and being joined by ſome 
French by ſea as well as land, and accordingly reinforcements from the German Princes, laid 
fitted out a ſtrong ſquadron under Dx Ruy TER, ſiege to Maeſtricht, one of the ſtrongeſt towns 
to attack Martinico, and other French ſettle- on the frontiers. of the United Provinces, and 
ments in the Weſt. Indies; while Van TROMA then in poſſeſſion” of France. Here were many 
was ordered to harraſs the coaſts of France, and brave actions performed on both ſides, the baſtions 
make a deſcent in Normandy, where ſome male- and out-works being taken and retaken ſeveral 
contents had promiſed to join them; but they were times; in which ſervice, 'tis ſaid, the Engliſh 
unſucceſsful in both theſe attempts, and returned troops, who compoſed part of the Prince of Orange's 
home without effecting any thing: The Dutch army, ſignalized themſelves ; but the Confederates 
had the good fortune however to make themſelves being much weakened by the ſiege or ſickneſs, 
maſters of the town of Grave, while their allies and the French advancing with a ſuperior force 
the Germans were beaten in two engagements on to the relief of the town, the Prince was forced 
the Rhine. About this time the province of Guel- to raiſe the ſiege after he had lain before the place 
The ſove- ders offered the Prince of Orange to make him near two months; which ill ſucceſs made the _ 
reignty of their ſovereign under certain limitations; but the States, very deſirous 2 while their allies Philipſ- 
Guelder- Prince finding the reſt of the provinces alarmed the Imperialiſts having taken Philipſburg this eam- "_ 1 
land of. at the ſal, thought it moſt prudent to diſ- paign, were no leſs zealous for continuing che war. che Im 
ferred to Propo g P | pa > * : the Impe- 
the Prince Ountenance the offer. 8 16:1. 1 . Meſſina and ſome other cities of Sicily having rialiſts. 
of Orange. In the campaign of 1675, the French took the a little before this time revolted from the 1 e g Part of Si- 
Liege, Di towns of Liege, Dinant, and Huy, before the Con- to the French, the States ſent a ſtrong ſquadron cily revolt 
nant, and federates marched out of their winter quarters, of men of war into the Mediterranean, under the from 
Huy taken Which the Dutch excuſe on account of the Prince command of Admiral DER RuyTz8, to the af- ain. 
by the of Orange's being taken ill of the ſmall-pox at that ſiſtance of Spain, which arrived in the road of 
rench. time; but when the Prince was recovered, - and Milazzo in September 1675. They had ſeveral In ſucceſs 
| had aſſembled an army of forty thauſand men, he ſmart engagements | with the French fleet near of the 
was nevertheleſs forced to be witneſs of the taking Sicily; but were defeated. in every one of them, Dutch 
Limburg of Limburg by the French ſoon after. The allies the French, as the Dutch relate, being double 1 
taken. of the States, the Danes and Brandenburghers, their number ; but the greateſt loſs they ſuſtained, 
had much better ſucceſs againſt the Swedes, who was in their brave Admiral DR RuxY TER, whoſe Pe Ruyter 
were upon the point of being driven out of Ger- left foot was ſhot off, and great part of his right kid. 
many. The Imperialiſts alſo obliged the French thigh by a cannon-ball, of which he died ſoon 
to retire over the Rhine; and upon the Moſelle, after, in the ſeventieth year of his age, of which 
the Duke of Lorrain having laid fiege to Triers, he had ſerv'd his country fifty years with remarkable 
and the French General, Marſhal CR EM, ſucceſs. | eis 1 
marching to it's relief, was entirely defeated; The States ſent another ſquadron into the Bal- Succeſs of 
but found means however, with ſome of his troops, tick under the command of Admiral TROMP the Dutch 
to throw himſelf into the place, which he defen- (much about the ſame time that DR RuyTER 3 
ded bravely for a month; after which, expecting ſai'd to the Mediterranean) to the aſſiſtance of tick. 
no relief, he was obliged, with his garriſon, to their allie the King of Denmark againſt Sweden; 
ſurrender priſoners of war. The Prince of Orange in which expedition the Dutch met with better 
about the ſame time having laid ſiege to Binch, a ſucceſs. than in the former, for having join'd the 
little town between Mons and Charleroy, took Daniſh fleet, they attack d the Swedes on the 
-. VOL. II. Nums, LXIII. i eleventh 


I. the ſuceeſs of this war, notwithſtanding our hiſto- with the taking of Wiſmar, a conſiderable 1 
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CHAP. eleventh of June 1666, and gave them a total de- 
. deſtroying nine of their men of war. Of 
which ſucceſs the Danes taking the advantage, 


made a deſcent upon Schonen, and took the ton 


of Elſingburg, Land ſcroon, and Chriſtianſtadt, but 

were ſoon after beaten out of them again by the 
Swedes, Bs: wo | * 

Religious While the States were thus en 

diſputes in a very extenſive war, religious 


uds began to 


Holland. grow very high at home. In their Univerſities 


were many learned men who eſpouſed the Arminian 


doctrine, and not a few among their clergy and 


magiſtrates, whereby the antient animoſities were 


revived, which fo diſtracted theſe provinces about 
In Zealand the 
Prince of Orange depoſed the miniſters and magi- 


the time of the Synod of Dort. 


ſtrates who were ſuppoſed to be of that perſuaſion 
dl̃.or all of them are obliged publickly to profeſs Cal- 
viniſm, or they cannot be admitted to any prefer- 
ment in Church or State). The city of Amſterdam 
however, were not for theſe ſevere proceedings, 

and took a quite difference method to allay cheſe 
heeats and animoſities none their people; namely, 
by declaring in their conſiſtories, That there was 
no eſſential or real difference between the opinions 

of the contending parties. > ot del 
Valencien- ' The French, as uſual; were very early in the 
pes, aud field the next campaign; and on the firſt of March 
St Omers, 1676-7, laid fiege to Valenciennes, and by the 


taken ſtventeenth the garriſon conſiſting of thtee thou- 
by the fand men ſurrendred priſoners of war. On the 
French. twenty- ſecond of the ſame month the French 
King in perſon ſat down before Cambray, which 
ſurrendred alſo the fifth of April; and the Duke 
of Orleans laying ſiege to St Omer's at the ſame 
time, the prince of Orange 'march'd to it's relief, 
but was defeated near Caſſel; whereupon the caſtle 
of Cambray and St Omer's immediately furren- 
The Upon the concluſion of the campaign in the year 
Prince of 1677, the Prince of Orange came over into 
Orange England to make his court to the Princeſs Many, 
to the Eldeſt daughter to the Duke of York. In which 


Princeſs it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe his Highneſs had more 
Mary. views than one. As, 1. The uniting the intereſts 
of England with thoſe of the United Provinces. 
2. The rendring his own authority in thoſe pro- 
vinces more confiderable. And, 3. as the Duke of 

Vork had no ſon at that time, he could not but en- 

terrain ſome Hopes that the Princeſs he married 
might probably one day fucceed' to the crown of 
England; but ſurely he was net then ſanguine 
enough to expect that ſhe ſhould'exclude herſelf to 

ſet him on the throne, as in fact the did at the Re- 
volution. He had abundant reaſon no doubt to malce 

her a very complaĩſant huſband, but as to affection I 
don't perceive there was a great deal more on his 

part than is uſual in politieal matches; tho? certain 

it is, the was a fine woman, and wanted neither 

ſenſe or good-humour; and if any ching, had more 

of the latter than was conſiſtent with her true in- 

tereſt, being through an eaſineſs of temper ſur- 

prized ſometimes into ſchemes very difadvantageous 

to herſelf and family by thoſe about her. But to 
leave theſe reflections, and proceed to the match. 
The King having given his confent to it, poſſibly 
with a view of adyancing both their intevetls, the 

one being his fiſter's ſon, and the other his bro- 

'. - ther's daughter; the Duke, who never flatly con- 
tradicted the King in any thing he inſiſted on, 
thought fit to reſign himſelf wholly to his Majeſty's 
pleaſure on this occaſion, though he was not with- 


out ſome apprehenſions-of the. conſequenees that 


ved abroad in 
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might attend it. And on the fourth of Novem · CH Ap. 
ber, che Prince's birth-day, in the evening, the VI. 

marriage · ceremony was performed at St IAM EVS VV 
palace by the Biſhop of London. Wt Pry 


The Prince having thus happily finiſhed: this Plan of 


f great affair; repreſented to his Majeſty the weak peace a- 


condition of the Spaniſh Netherlands, - and abe Pera fy 
probability of their falling into the hands of France, x; 
if England did not interpoſe to prevent it: where- Charles 
upon, tis ſaid; that the King agreed, that unleſs II. and the 
France would reſtore to the Emperor, the Duke Prince of 
of Lorraine, and the States, all that had been ta- e 
ken from them during the war;; and to the Spa- 
niard the towns of Aeth, Charleroy, Oudenard, 
Courtray, Tournay, Conde, and Valenciennes; 
he would join the Confederates with a conſidera- 
ble army, and compel France to come into theſe 
terms by force. And upon the refuſal of the French 
King to ſubmit to this demand, his Britiſh | Ma- 
jeſty did accordingly raiſe an army, and join the 
2 the Low Countries; but the 

tch running precipitately into a ſeparate peace, 
the terms + © ako, d on wad leſs —.— 
tageous to their allies than they would otherwiſe 
have been; but this is a tranſaction which belongs 
to the ſucereding year: We muſt firſt attend the 
Prince and Princeſs into Holland, who arrived 
there the latter end of November 1677, and ob- 
ſerve the events of the following campaign in the 
Netherlands, which began exceeding early, for 
before the end of February 1677-8, the French 
King marched at the head of a great army into 
the Low Countries, and having made a feint, as 
if he intended to lay ſiege to Mons or Namur, and 
drawn the Confederate forces that way, he on a 
ſudden bent his march towards Ghent and Ypres, 
of both which towns he made himſelf maſter before Ghent and 
the end of the month. Hereupon his Britiſh Ma- ypres ta 
jeſty, as has been intimated already, raiſed an ken by the 
army of twenty thouſand men, as fine troops as French. 
any in Europe, and embark'd them for Flanders England 
with incredible expedition, which actually did, ein“ 
when nothing elſe could, prevent the remainder of = Sy 
the Spaniſh Netherlands falling under the power 
of France; and would the Dutch now have re- 
ſolved to continue the war, they and all their allies 
might have had ample ſatisfaction for their loſſes; 
but they had made their own terms advantageouſly, 
and had not honour enough to conſider their allies 
of the Empire, who came into the war in their 
greateſt diſtreſs, purely to prevent their being ſwal- 
low'd up by France: Tho' it muſt be ſaid to the 
honour-of the Prince of Orange, that he laboured 
with all his might to defeat this ſeparate tteaty, 
which was carried on between France and Hol- 
land at Ghent, while the Ambaſſadors of France, 
and of all the Confederates, were negociating a ge- 
neral peace at Nimeguen, where this treaty: being 
at firft begun, and with ſome inter miſſions conclu- 
ded, afterwards obtain'd the name of the Peace 
of Nimeguen; before the concluſion whereof, 
however, his Britiſh Majeſty obliged the French 
to abandon all their conqueſts in Sicily, and reſign 
the whole iſland into the hands of the Spantards a- 


gain; that being of too great conſequence to the 
trade of England in the Levant to be left under 


the dominion of France . . r 
But notwithſtanding the States and the French 
had d upon all other matters, his moſt Chri- 


ſtian Majeſty refuſing to evacuate the towns in 
Flanders which were to be reſtored to Spain, ill 
the places taken from the Swedes in Germany 
were teſtored to that crown; the negociat ions 

[12.5 | | Were 


CHAP, 


— —-— 


The peace Peace 


of Nime- 
en 

ſigned, an- 

no 1678. 


were upon the point of breaking off, and more vi- 
gorous pteparations made for war than ever: Mar- 
ſha! Luxemburg block d up Mons, and the Prince 
of Orange being joined by the Engliſh auxiliaries, 


was marching to the relief of it; but the French 


Miniſters, on the laſt day given them to declare 
whether they would evacuate the towns in Flan- 


ders or continue the war, conſented to the imme - ke 


diate ſurrender of the places agreed on, and the 
was ſign'd that very night. In the mean 
time the Prince of Orange, either not knowing, 
or diſſembling his knowledge of the peace, at- 
tack*d' the Duke of Luxemburg in his camp at 
the abbey of St DENN IS near Mons, on the 14th 


of Auguſt 1678, and obtained a fignal victory, 


A plan of 


peace en- French 


tered into 
by the 
Engliſh 
and 


Dutch, 


following terms, viz. 


though with great ſlaughter on bath ſides. The 
next morning the Prince ſent a letter to Marſhal 
Luxemburg, to acquaint him that the peace was 
concluded; and this ſeems to be almoſt the only 
action in which the Prince of Orange met with 


ſucceſs during the whole ſeries of the war, which 


his friends aſcribe to the ſlowneſs of their Ger- 
man allies, and the poverty and indolence of the 
Spaniards, their forces being ſeldom in a condition 
to take the field till the French King had taken 
two or three of the ſtrongeſt frontier towns. But 
to proceed; the Spaniards thought fit to accept the 
conditions the Dutch had procured for them, and 
their plenipotentiaries ſign'd the peace according- 
ly about the latter end of September, tho' their 
G allies ſtill ſtood out in expectation of 
better terms. EIT, | 

I ſhould have taken notice, that. while the 
were wavering and ſtarting difficulties 
about the execution of the treaty between them 
and the Dutch, England entered into a defenſive 
alliance with the United Provinces, wherein it 
was agreed, that the Kings of France and Spain 
ſhould be obliged to conclude a peace upon the 
That the towns of Aeth, 
Charleroy, Oudenard, Courtray, Tournay, Con- 
de, Valenciennes, and St Giſlian, with the du- 
chy of Limburg and town of Binch, ſhould be 


reſtored to his Catholick Majeſty, with all the 


towns and places the French had poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of in Sicily ; but that the dutchy of Bur- 
gundy, or Franche Compte, ſhould reman in the 
hands of France, And as to France and the U- 
nited Provinces, all places ſhould be reſtored 
which had been taken on either ſide ; whereby 
the Dutch recovered that important city of Maeſ- 
tricht and it's dependencies. As to the Emperor and 
Empire, France was to reſtore all that had been 
taken from the Emperor, or the Princes of the 
Empire, during the war ; and the duchy of Lor- 


raine was to be reſtored to the Duke of that 
name; but we find ſeveral alterations made in 


Towns 
and coun- 
tries yield- 
ed to 

France by 
the 


this ſcheme afterwards, occaſioned by the too great 
eagerneſs of the Dutch to concluded the peace ; 
for the Spainiards were not only obliged to re- 
nounce their intereſt in the duchy of Burgundy, 
or Franche Compte, comprizing the city of Be- 
ſangon and it's diſtrict; but the towns of Valen- 


to France, which had been taken from the 105 
i- 
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that theſe honours were 


y the treaty between the Emperor and France, C HA P. 
wich was concluded at Men the mag of vo. 
February 1678-9 3 it was agreed, That the peace aynans 
concluded at Munſter 6.2.6 648; ſhould be the the — 
dation of this. treaty and remain in force, between 
where it was not altered by the preſent treaty. = _— 
And the city of Philipſburg, which had been ta. Fans 
cen. by the Emperor during the War, ſhould be coneluded 
confirmed to him by his moſt Chriſtian' Majeſty, at Nime - 
as the city of Friburg, which had been taken by "gl 
the arms of France, ſhould be confirmed to that 
„ F 
His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty agreed alſo to yield The 
up to the Duke of Lorraine all that duchy (except dutchy of 
the capital city of, Nancy and it's dependencies, gange, 
which were by this treaty transferred to France) he Dake 
and the Duke of Lorraine was obliged to lay out under 
a road half a league broad through his country, ſome li- 
from the confines of France to Alface, for faci- mitations. 
licating the march of the French troops, Which 
were to have a paſſage through his. country at 
pleaſure, and all the villages and lands included in 
thoſe roads were to be the property of his m 
Chriſtian Majeſty, But his aid Majeſty, in conſi- 
deration of the town of Nancy, did transfer to the 
Duke of Lorraine the city of Toul; and if the 
revenue of Toul did not equal that of Nancy, 
the French King was to pay what was deficient, 
And by this treaty, the Emperor agreed to reſtore The prince 
the famous Prince WILLIAM Eo of Fur; of Furl- 
ſtemburg to his liberty; the occaſion of whoſe — 
confinement has been already related in the mo- FO 
dern Hiſtory of Germany. 5 


ty. 


Soon after the peace of Nime en, the States = A 
General ſending a ſolemn embaſſy to the French baſſadors 


court, and inſiſting that their Ambaſſadors ſhould from the 
be received with the ſame marks of honour as _ 4 


thoſe were who came from crowned heads, were ame ho- 
for ſome time refuſed audience by. the French nours as 
King: but the Dutch tell us, that having ſhewn thoſe from 
granted them by HE x. 3 
xy IV, and Lewis XIII, and even by his Maje. 
ſty himſelf in the year 1660; and that Ambaſ- 
ſadors from the Venetians, the Duke of Savoy, 
and the Swiſs Cantons, were not denied this piec 
of reſpect; his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty at 5 
complied with their demands, and they were ad- 
mitted to their audience. But probably the prin- 
cipal inducement to this piece of complaiſance 
was the hopes of prevailing with their High Migh- 
tinefles to ſtand neuter, while the grand Monarch 
made himſelf maſter of the reſt of the Spaniſh 
Netherlands and Alſace. - The next year, anno 
1680, the French propoſed that the States ſhauld 
enter into a defenſive. alliance with that crow! 
at which the Britiſh. court taking the alarm, their 
Miniſter at the Hague declared, that his Majeſty 
could not look upon this propoſal otherwiſe than 
as intended againſt him, and uſed very moving 
arguments to diſſuade the States from entring into 
an alliance with France, which had the deſired 
effect. The French however did not lay aſide 
their Krach anos Flanders and Alſace, but ſome- 
times pretence that the Spaniſh commiſ- 
ſioners would not fairly adjuſt the limits with 
them in Flanders; and at the others, that his Catho- 
lick. . Majeſty retained the title of Duke of Bur- 
dy, though that province was ſurrendered to 
——ç threatened a ſudden rupture with the Spa- 
niards. Upon the Rhine alſo the French erected 
courts or chambers of re- union, as they called 


them, by virtue wheregf they extended their 


dominion 
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C H AP, dominion over ſeveral places and countries in the 
r * — poſſeſſion of the Imperialiſts and German Princes, 

under pretence that they belonged to ſome cities 
or fortreſſes yielded to them by the late treaty of 
Nimeguen, or ſome former. treaties ; and not 
content with this, they proceeded. to ſurptize and 


Straſburg ſeize. the Imperial city of Straſburg, the capital 
the of Alſace, in the year 168 13 at that time a town 


French. Of as good trade, and as populous as moſt in Ger- 
many, but the fortifications miſerably neglected, 
after the cuſtom of the Germans : they have 
ſince been mightily improved by the French, 
while the trade is no leſs decayed under their ty- 
rannical government z garriſons and citadels ever 
proving the bane of traffick. The French, about 
the ſame time, took poſſeſſion of almoſt the whole 
province of Luxemburg in the Netherlands, block- 
ing up the capital city thereof with their troops. 
Whereupon, the Dutch looking upon a rupture 
on that ſide to be inevitable, entered into an al- 
liance with Sweden, and propoſed the ſame to the 
court of Britain, which his Britiſh Majeſty de- 
lined, but aſſured the States, that if the French 
peed themſelves of any conſiderable place in 
Flanders, he would declare war againſt them. 
The Emperor alſo finding no end of the encroach- 
ments of the French upon the Rhine, under co- 
lour of re-unions, came .into the alliance with 
the States and Sweden for the defence of the 
German frontiers, as did ſeveral other Princes of 
Germany; at which the French King was ſo ex- 
.. aſperared, that he ſeized on the principality of 
And O. Orange in France; nor would he be prevailed on 
range. to reſtore it, notwithſtanding the Britiſh Court 
eſpouſed the intereſt of that Prince, and joined 
with the Dutch in repreſenting the injuſtice of this 
proceeding. ans 


And the 
duchy of 
Luxem- 
burg. 


The But while the Dutch were ſolliciting the aſ- 
Dutch , fiſtance of the Engliſh in Europe, it ſeems they 
ne the were diſpoſſeſſing them of their ſettlements and 
ſcufement factories in India. Bantam in Java, the moſt 
at Ban · commodious ſituation in the eaſt, for carrying on 
tam. a trade with the Indian iflands, was now to be 


raviſhed from us by our good friends the Dutch, 
even in a time of full peace, and when they were 
begging our protection againſt their enemies in 
this part of the world. By the account the Dutch 
themſelves give of this tranſaction, it is of a piece 
with the reſt of their behaviour towards the Engliſh 
in India. They repreſent Bantam as a powerful 
and populous kingdom, where trade flouriſhed 
extremely by the reſort of European nations 
thither, eſpecially the Engliſh ; and pretend that 
the King of this place had made ſeveral attempts 
upon their darling ſettlement of Jatatra, or B - 
tavia, a town about forty miles to the eaſtward 
of Bantam ; that they were apprehenſive the neigh- 


bourhood of this Prince would ſooner or later be 


fatal to them, unleſs he was ſubdued : adding, 
that a favourable opportunity happened in the 
Fear 1681, when the old King of Bantam having 
reſigned the government to his youngeſt ſon, (the 
eldeſt having devoted himſelf to religion) the peo 
ple diſſatisfied with the young gentleman's # = 
iſtration, depoſed him, and taking his brother 
out of the cloiſter, placed him on his throne ; 
whereupon the old King reſumed the government 
again, or rather marched to the aſſiſtance of his 
younger fon, while the eldeſt having made him- 
ſelf maſter of the caſtle of Bantam, implored the 
aſſiſtance of the Dutch. Our good allies hereupon 
immediately ſent him very conſiderable reinforce- 
ments both by ſea and land, and having defeated 
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the father, and afterwards depoſed the ſon their CH Ap. 
allie, they uſurped the government of the place, VI. 

ſcized upon the goods and effects of the Engliſh; "VL 
and other European merchants, and expelled them 
the iſland, keeping poſſeſſion of the Engliſh ſet- 
tlement, the moſt conſiderable they had in India; 
without making any ſatisfaction for the merchan- 
dizes they ſeized, or reſtoring the factory from 
that day to this; which is repreſented by their 
friends in England as a trifling injury, not worth 
our demanding ſatisfaction for, of our good 
friends the Dutch. But if we conſider the fitua- 
tion of the place upon the ſtraights of Sunda, by 
which the ſeas of China and India have a commu- 
nication, and that whoever is maſter of theſe 
ſtraights, and thoſe of Malacca, (as the Dutch 
now are) have it in their power to reſtrain all 
nations from entring the Chineſian ſeas, or hav- 
ing any intercourſe with the Molucca's and Banda 
iſlands, of more value for their ſpices than all the 
other Indian trade, muſt acknowledge that a more 
irreparable damage could not have been done to 
Britain: though had this been the only ſtratagem 
of this kind practiſed on that ſide of the world, 
we might poſſibly have imputed this enterprize to 
their fears of the King of Bantam, as is pretended. 
But it has been the conſtant practice of the Dutch, 
to force the Princes and Governors in the Indian 
iſlands, either to enter into contracts with them 
not to ſell the product oy manufacture of their re- 
ſpective countries to any but themſelves; or if 
they refuſe, then to make war upon them, burn 
and deſtroy their countries, and maſſacre the in- 
habitants. At other times we find them blocking 
up their ports, and denying entrance to any ſhips 
but their own, aſſuming to themſelves the empire 
of the Indian ſeas, and all the iſlands and coun- 
tries, that lie diſperſed in them; and the only 
reaſon they ſuffer us yet to trade to China and 
ſome parts of India is, becauſe very little advan- 
tage can accrue to Britain from the trade they 
have left us: and ſhould they deprive us of the 
whole, they might awaken the moſt drowſy and 
indolent amongſt us to demand fatisfaftion of them 
in Europe. But it muſt certainly render us deſpi- 
cable in the eyes of all the world, that we ſuffer 
that treacherous and encroaching 5 to deprive 
us entirely of the ſpices of the Eaſt, without ſo 
much as attempting the recovery of them; for it 
is theſe alone that render the trade of the Indies 
valuable. Theſe the Dutch exchange for other 
merchandizes all over Aſia and Europe, and have 
occaſion to lay out little treaſure in purchaſing the 
product of other countries. They have this incon- 
ceivable advantage by monopolizing the whole, 
that they ſet what price they pleaſe upon them, 
which they could not do while the Engliſh had 
a ſhare in the ſpices ; this induced them to enter 
upon thoſe ſcenes of cruelty and treachery at Am- 
boyna and Banda, mentioned in the former vo- 
lume, and afterwards upon this villainous trant- 
action at Bantam, leſt we ſhould one day at- 
tempt the recovery of what they formerly took 
from us, or diſcover ſome other country where 
theſe ſpices grow; either of which would bring 
down the price, and put us upon the level with 
them. If it be alledged, as it often is, that we 
muſt not quarrel with the Dutch on any account 
whatever, I muſt ſay we are in a very happy f- 
tuation: Do we indeed ſtand in as much need of 
the Dutch as they formerly did of us, and can 
no longer ſubſiſt without their protection? I 


ſhould be aſhamed to hear any Engliſhman _ 
| | this 


CHAP. 


VI. 


Courtray 
and Lux- 
emburg 
taken by 
the 


French. 


Duke of 
Mon- 
mouth's 
expedi- 
tion to 
England. 
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this ; not that I ach for falling out- wich them ar 


with any nation whatever, but upon the laſt ne: 
ceſſity. At the ſame time, I cannot for my life 
apprehend, why we are not entitled to be fairly 
dealt with by the Dutch. Where two nations 
enter into an alliance or confederacy, it is pre- 
ſumed to be for their mutual advantage, and not 
to give the one an rtunity, under a colour of 
friendſhip, of plundering the other of all they 
have. In partnerſhip, where one ſhall lay violent 
hands on what belongs to the other, and then 
repreſent the ill conſequences of quarrelling with 
him, would not the world look upon the injured 

rty as a very deſpicable animal, not to aſſert his 
right? Shall a man be eſteemed litigiqus, becauſe 
he refuſes to part with his own and his family's 
ſubſiſtence? Or, will that people be thought un- 
reaſonable who inſiſt upon reſtitution from a faith+ 
leſs allie, who has diſpoſſeſſed them of part of 
their territories and traffick in a time of full peace, 
and this in an hundred inſtances. The Engliſh 
Eaſt-India company upon this laſt inſtance of 
Dutch treachery, applied themſelves to his Bri- 
tannick Majeſty for redreſs, who ordered his Mi- 
niſter at the Hague to demand ſatisfaction and re- 
ſtitution of the factory at Bantam; which the 
Dutch indeed promiſed from time to time, with - 
out any intention of performing; at leaſt never 
any thing was done in it from that day to this, 
for which it is not very difficult to account. | 

The French continuing their encroachments in 
the Spaniſh Netherlands on one-pretence or other, 
the Spaniards, in hopes of being ſupported by the 
Germans and the Dutch; declared war againſt 
them in the year 1683; but being unprovided of 
men and money, they loſt; Courtray and Dix- 
mude in one campaign, and Luxemburg the next, 
when the Dutch marching to their aſſiſtance, the 
French King was content to grant them a truce 
for twenty years, which was ſigned the 15th of 
Auguſt 1684, at Ratiſbon; but their High Migh- 
tineſſes could not procure any ſatisfaction to be 
made to the Prince of Orange for his principality, 
which the Grand Monarch had taken poſſeſſion 
of, as is above related. | F | 
Some Engliſh Malecontents, who had been en- 
gaged in conſpiracies againſt King CHARLES II, 
of whom the Duke of Monmouth, natural ſon to 
that Prince, and the Earl of Argyle, a Scot, 
were the chief; being fled into the Low Coun- 
tries, and hearing of the death of his Majeſty, 
concerted meaſures with their ftiends in Britain, 
ſoon after King IA MES's acceſſion to the crown, 


to raiſe an inſurrection; the one in the weſt of 


England, and the other in Scotland, and bought 
1 great quantities of arms and ammunition in 

olland, to be employed in that ſervice ; of which 
the King, who ſucceeded his brother in the throne 
on the ſixth of February 1684-5, having, intelli- 
gence, required the States to deliver them up: 
whereupon the Duke of Monmouth retired to 
Bruſſels; but the Marquis de Grana, Governor 
of the Spaniſh Netherlands, receiving a letter from 
King James, intimating that the Duke was 
fomenting a rebellion againſt him, his Grace was 
obliged to leave the Spaniſh territories; and re- 
turning into Holland again, he prepared, with 
the Earl of Argyle, for their intended expedition 
againſt Britain. Dr Bux NET acquaints us, that 
Argyle having met with a rich widow at Amſter- 
dam, zealous for the cauſe, ſhe: furniſhed him 


with ten thouſand pounds, with which he bought 
arms and ammunition. for the enterprize, and 
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that the Duke of Monmouth would Have em- CHAP. 


barked for Scotland with him, but that Argyle 
did not offer him the command, and on the con- 
trary, adviſed his making a diverſion in England; 
which the Lord GREY, Fzxovson,' and the 
Lady HARRTOT WRBNTwWOoR TH, who coriſtant- 
ly attended the Duke, were very zealous for. He 
adds, that in point of conſtience, the Duke and 
this Lady looked upon their cohabitation to be 
very innocent, his Grace having been married to 
the Ducheſs before he was capable of making a 
choice, (though he was above the age of conſent 
the law requires) and therefore they held the 
marriage with the Ducheſs was void. That the 
Lady HARRTOrT had fo poſſeſſed him with ber 
enthuſiaſtical conceits, that they fancied their liv- 
ing together was approved by God. The Duke 
pawned his jewels to buy arms for the intended 
expedition, which were pretended to be ſhipped 
for Spain: but the Earl of Argyle being firſt 
ready, embarked the ſecond of May 1683, and 
ſetting ſail the ſame day with three ſhips, arrived 
on the fifth of the ſame month at the ifles of 
Orkney, in the north bf Scotland, where ſendin 

his Secretary and Surgeon on ' ſhore; they were 
both ſeized by the inhabitants, and ſent to Edin- 
burgh. The Earl therefore meeting with ſuch 
diſcouragements here, ſet ſail again for the weſt 
Highlands, and on the 2oth landed near Dunſtaf. 
nage, a ruinous caſtle of his on, where he left 
a garriſon, and marched afterwards through the 
counties of Argyle and Lorn, inciting the inha- 


bitants to join him: but all the men he could 


raiſe did not amount to above four or five thou- 
ſand, with whom he marched to the iſle of Boot, 
and encamped; but being purſued by the King's 
troops, they fled from one iſland to another, leav- 
ing their ſpare arms and ammunition in the caſtle 
of Ellengreg, with an hundred and fifty men to 
defend it; but two or three ſmall frigates coming 
before the caſtle the ſame day, the garriſon fled, 
and the King's forces took poſſeſſion of the place; 
where they found five thouſand ſmall arms, five 
hundred barrels of gun-powder, and the reſt” of 
the rebels ammunition. Argyle in the mean time; 
marched through his own country of Argyleſhire 
towards Glaſgow, being cloſely purſued by the 
King's forces; and the rebels not finding them- 
ſelves in a condition to make head againſt them; 
ſoon after diſperſed ; and Argyle himſelf running 
into a bog up to the neck, was knocked down 
and taken priſoner the 17th of June, and behead- 


VI: 


Argyle's 
expedi- 
tion to 
Scotland. 


ed the goth of the ſame month at Edinburgh, 


ſtanding outlawed for high- treaſon on a former 
conſpiracy againſt the government. With him 
was taken Run BALD the maltſter, who propoſed 
the aſſaſſinating the late King CHARLES II, as 
he came by his houſe, called the Rye-houſe, in 
Hertfordſhire, who was alſo hanged at Edinburgh; 


and thus ended this ill-concerted inſurrection in 


Scotland. | | 

The Duke of Monmouth having hired a man 
of war of thirty-two guns, and three ſmall veſſels 
in Holland, embarked arms for five thouſand men 
upon them; of which the Engliſh Envoy at the 
Hague having notice, preſſed the States to ſtop 
them in their ports: and one of the ſmall veſſels 
was actually ſeized, but the Duke uſed ſuch dili- 


The 
Duke of 
mouth 

embarks; 


gence, that he eſcaped out of the Texel with the 


reſt on the 24th of May. The States, as well as 
the Prince of Orange, were very averſe to this 
expedition of the Duke's, for they were conſcious 
if it ſucceeded, the Prince muſt never expect to 

n mount 
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ens no ſooner, made application to them to 
ſend over the ſix Britiſh regiments in their ſervice, 
but they complied with him, and readily offered 

to enter into any other meaſures to defeat the 

Duke's deſigns. His Grace has been blamed by 

ſome of his friends. for entering ſo precipitately 

on this enterprize, but as Argyle was at this 

time making a diverſion in his favour in Scotland, 

and himſelf and his friends were in danger of be- 

ing ſeized in Holland, he was really under a ne- 

ceſſity of embarking as he did, and could not de- 

fer it. The Duke meeting with croſs winds, and 

a tempeſtuous paſſage, was longer at ſea than he 
expected, it being the 11th of June when he ap- 

age before the port of Lyme in Dorſetſhire. 

went on ſhore with his ſmall body, which did 

not amount to an hundred men, the fame after- 

hoon ; and having in a ſhort prayer 1mplored the 
bleſſing of heaven on his undertaking, - he ſet up 

dis ſtandard in the market-place of Lyme, and 

_ © ordered a long declaration, containing the reaſons 

bol this expedition, to be read to the people; in 
Which he charges King Jamzs (the Duke of 
York, as he there ſtiles him) with uſurpation and 
tyratmy; with aſſaſſinating the Earl of Eſſex, and 
even poiſoning his brother, the late King 
CHARLES; declari 
Duke of York as a mortal and bloody enemy, and 
endeavour as well with his own hand as the aſ- 
ſiſtance of his friends, to have juſtice executed up 
on him: and fo exceeding popular was the Duke 
of Monmouth at this time, that multitudes. of the 
common people came over to him. On the other 


hand, King JAM Es having acquainted the houſes 


of Parliament with the Duke's being landed at 
Lyme, they attended his Majeſty with an addreſs, 
promiſing to ſtand by him with their lives and 
fortunes, and immediately d a bill of attain- 
der of high-treaſon againſt the Duke, deſirin 
his Majeſty would ſet a reward of five thoakind 
pounds upon his head. From Lyme the Duke 
marched to Taunton-Dean in Somerſetſhire, hav- 
ing increaſed his army to five or fix thoufand 
men; and here he took upon him the title of 
King, and was folemnly proclaimed. On the 
21ſt of June, he advanced to. Bridgewater, the 
militia conſtantly retiring before him, and ſome 
of them deſerting over to him, which made their 
officers cautious of engaging, finding them more 
inclined to the Duke than to the King; but his 
Majeſty ſending down a body of regular troops 
againſt the rebels, under the command of the Earl 
of FrversHam and the Lord CHuUrCHiLlL, 
this ſoon altered the caſe, and the Duke of Mon- 
mouth received a total defeat at Sedgmore, near 
Bridgewater, on the fixth of July 1685; the 
Lord GR AY, who commanded his horſe, being 
taken priſoner the next day, and on the eighth, 
the Duke himſelf was found in a ditch covered 
with fern, in a very abject condition, and being 


brought priſoner to London, was beheaded. on 


the fifteenth of the ſame month. But to return to 
Holland. „ 
Steps to- The Engliſh Envoy at the Hague preſented 
wards the memorial after memorial to the States upon the 
22 = affair of Bantam to very little purpoſe, he demand- 
— ed alſo, that Dr Bux NET, and ſome others, who 
to Eng- had been convicted of a conſpiracy againſt his Ma- 
land. jeſty might be delivered up; but as the Dutch 
were now concerting meaſures to incite an inſur- 
rection in Britain themſelves, and the Doctor was 
made uſe of by them as an inſtrument to effect it, 


ng that he will purſue the ſaid 
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their compliance was not to be expected in this CH ap 
particular, any more than the ſending back the VI. 
fix Britiſh regiments in the ſervice of the States. 
which that Miniſter alſo demanded; for this hHad 
been to defeat their grand deſign. And it muſt 
be confeſſed, tliat the meaſures King IA MES had 
taken ever ſince the defeat of Monmouth to render 
his ſubjects malecontents, had given the Dutch Male. ad 
but too much cauſe to promiſe themſelves ſucceſs winiſtra. 
upon an invaſion of Britain: for he had intro. 72" of 
duced Popiſh officers into civil and military em. |, 
ployments in all the three kingdotns, and claimed 
and actually exerciſed a power of diſpenſing with 
the laws. He ſet up an eccleſiaſtical commiſſion; 
proſecuting the clergy and univerſnies in an un- 
precedented manner, diſplaced many Proteſtant 
officers in the army, and ſupplied their rooms with 
Iriſh Papiſts; and according to ſome, vas entirely 
governed by Jeſuitical councils: but I take the 
eſuits to be a more ſubtle generation than to have 
put the King upon ſuch meaſures as muſt in- 
fallibly ruin both themſelves and him. There is 
much more reaſon to believe, that he was put up- 
on doing many things by falſe friends in his coun- 


JAuzEs. 


cils, on purpoſe to render him odious to his peo- 


ple; for it may be demonſtrated at this day, that 
ſome who had the greateſt influence on his coun- 
cils, kept a conſtant correſpondence with his ene- 
mies, and his bigottry for his religion ſo blinded 
him, that he did not ſufficiently animadvert on 
their conduct, though he had repeated intimations 
of their treacherous practices: even the birth of 
the Prince of Wales, which the King's friends 
looked upon to be of vaſt advantage to his cauſe, 
by the reports which were induftriouſly ſpread ot 
his being ſpurious,” was made inſtrumental to his 
ruin. The Prince of Orange indeed ſent over a 
Miniſter to compliment the King on his birth, - 
and ordered the fame prayers to be uſed in his 
chapel at the Hague for the Prince of Wales as 
were uſed in the churches in England; but ſtill 
it was ſuggeſted by the friends of the Prince of 
Orange, that this was a cheat put upon him by 
the Jeſuits, in order to exclude the Princeſs Royal 
his conſort from the throne. The common peo- 
ple of England, who were terrified with the ap- 
prehenſions of Popery and Slavery breaking in up- 


on them, made no difficulty in cred iting the ſtory 


of the Prince's illegitimacy, and the Dutch had The states 
more reaſons than one to promote the belief of ans for 
it. While King Jauzs remained upon the pie 
throne, they had ſufficient reaſon to believe he of Orange 
would inſiſt upon a ſhare in the Indian trade, and in bis ex- 
a reſtoration of the iſlands and factories they had Pedition 
taken from us: that both the Engliſh and French 

would endeavour to reduce their naval: force, and 
reſtrain that inſolent State within due bounds. 
Whereas if they could give a King to Britain, 

and, according to their own expreſſion, take us 

out of the hands of France, they had reaſon to 
believe the Engliſh would be made ſubſervient to 

all their deſigns ; that they ſhould hear-no more 

of their encroachments on the Britiſh trade : on 

the contrary, when the Prince of Orange ſhould 

be at the head of the Engliſh forces, they might 

reſt aſſured he would defend their frontiers againſt 
France, and perhaps enlarge them at the expence 

of other nations. And there-appeared to be but 

little hazard or difficulty in bringing about a Re- 
volution in Britain; for the miniſtry there had 

put King IAM Es upon doing ſo many illegal and 
unpopular things, with an intention of ruining 

him; that his ſubjects were in general * 
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CH AP. malecontents, and even the ſoldiers and ſeamen in with impoſing a pretended Prince upon the na- C H. AP. 


Corman VI. his pay ready to deſert on the firſt appearance of tion: Aſſuring them, that this expedition was in- II 


a a competitor : the very Prime Miniſter and others 


bf the council, many of the Biſhops, the Nobi- 
lity and Gentry, the Generals and Admirals had 
joined in an invitation of the Prinee-of Orange, 
to ſecure them againſt Popery and Slavery; inſo- 
much, that if the Prince had the- leaſt ſpark of 
ambition in him, which his friends ſay he did not 
want, ſo favourable an opportunity of placing 
himſelf at the head of the Proteſtant-intereſt, and 
of a much more extenſive confederacy, was not 
to be reſiſted. For the Emperor, and moſt of the 
German Princes, Sweden, Denmark, Spain, and 
even the Pope himſelf, were ready to ſupport him 
in his intended enterprize, under an apprehenſion 
that if England ſhould unite it's forces with 
France, the reſt of the powers of Europe would 
ſoon lie at the mercy of Lewis XIV. The 
Prince of Orange therefore, and the States hay- 
ing all imaginable encouragement to attempt a 
Revolution in England, ordered a fleet of fifty ſail 
of men of war, and five hundred tranſports, to 
be prepared with all expedition, ſelecting fourteen 
or — thouſand of their beſt troops to be em- 
barked on board the fleet, whoſe places were ſup- 

lied by others from Sweden, Jeſt the French 
King ſhould attack. the Netherlands in. their ab- 
ſence, Of theſe preparations King Jamzs re- 
ceived intelligence from Mr Sxz1 Ton, his Mi- 
niſter at the Hague, and from the French King, 
aſſuring him that this armament: was intended a- 
gainſt England; but the Miniſters in the Engliſh 
Court, who. had the greateſt influence over that 
Prince, and actually maintained a correſpondence 
with his enemies, lulled him afleep, and made 
him neglect the proper means for his defence, till 
every thing was ready for the deſcent. The French 
King, 3 of what conſequence the de- 
poſing of his allie, the King of England, might 
de to his ambitious deſigns, propoſed the ſending 
over twenty or thirty th men to his aſſi- 
ſtance; which King James's treacherous mini- 


ſters had the addreſs to prevail with him to refuſe. 


Then his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty threatened the 
Dutch, that if any attempt was made upon his 
allie the King of England, he would look upon 
it as done to himſelf, and immediately invade 
their frontiers; but the confederacy againſt him 
was ſo great, and the bringing Britain into it of 
that importance, that his threats were lighted, 
and only ſerved to make his enemies more in- 
duſtrious in their preparations. e 
King James being at length convinced of his 
miſtake, and finding he had been betrayed and 
Battered into meaſures the moſt oppoſite to his 
intereſt, hoped to retrieve the affections and eſteem 
of his ſubjects, by undoing all that he had done 
for two or three years paſt. Accordingly he en- 
deavoured to reconcile himſelf to the Biſhops and 
Univerſities, by reſtoring to them their authority 
and privileges. He reſtored alſo: the charters of 
London, and other corporations which had been 


tended only to procure a free Parliament, to GET 


whom he ſhould refer the enquiry into the legiti- 
macy of the pretended Prince of Wales; to reſtore 
the conſtitution of the government to it's antient 
legal ſtate, and ſecure the people againſt Popery 
and arbitrary power. eaten, : 

The States — their reaſons for aſſiſt- 
ing the Prince of Orange with a fleet and army; 
4 2 — notice of the invitation 
given him by the nobility, clergy,” and gentry of 
the-kingdom, they declare the + tr preg they 
had of the French King, if King James ſhould 
render himſelf abſolute, and join his forces with 
his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty z ſuggeſting that no- 
thing. leſs than the abſolute ruin of their ſtate 
would probably be the conſequence df it: for both 
Kings, either for reaſons of ſtate,” or out of an 
averſion to their religion, would probably endea- 
vour to ſubdue their country; which this expedi- 
tion therefore was intended to defeat. From 
hence, and what has been already obſerved on 
this head, it is evident, that it was their own pre- 
fervation and intereſt which put them upon this 
invaſion, more than any regard to their good 
friends on this ſide the water; though for ſome 
years after the Revolution, it was thought impoſ- 
ſible ever to pay that immenſe debt of gratitude 
we owed to tlieſe our high and mighty deliverers. 
But to proceed ; the Prince having aſſembled # 
fleet of fifty men of war of the line, twenty-five 
frigates, as many ifire-ſhips, and between four and 
five hundred!'tranfports, 'on which e embarked 
ten thouſand foot and four thouſand horſe, ſet fail 
from the Briel the nineteenth” of October; being 
accompanied by the Earl of Str xwsBURY, the 
Earl of MacctresritiD, the Lord Viſcount 
MorDANT,- the: Earl of Ax GV ILE, the Lord 
WILTSHIXE, the Lord PAwWwI ET, the Lord 
EL Ax, fon to the Marquis of Halifax, the Lord 
DuxgLAIN, ſon of the Earl of Danby, Admiral 
HzzBERT, Colonel Srp NE, Mr Russ EL, Sir 
RowLanD Gwyn, the infamous FEROUSOx, 
and Dr Bux x zr. The Prince himſelf was on 
board a frigate. of thirty guns, with ſome few of- 
ficers and intimate friends of the Dutch nation, 


and took: his ftation in the centre of the fleet du- 


ring the voyage. The flag he carried at the top- 
maſt- head had the arms of the Prince and Princeſs 
in it with theſe words, viz. The Proteftant 
land, The fleet had 
not been many hours at ſea before there aroſe a 
terrible ſtorm, which drove them back to Hel- 
voetſluys, but without any conſiderable loſs. 


On the firſt of November the Dutch fleet put 


to ſea again, and ſtood to the northward, the 
original deſign, tis ſaid, being to have landed in 
Yorkſhire z but the wind coming about eaſterly, 
it was afterwards determined to ſail for the chan- 
nel, and on the third of the ſame month they 
paſt by the mouth of the river Thames, where 
the Earl of Dartmouth lay at anchor with the 


taken from them, diſplaced many of the Popiſh 
officers and magiſtrates he had introduced, and 
—_— 22 by whoſe advice he had 
en principally governed and precipitated into 
thoſe fatal — oh. | 1 | 
In the mean time the Prince of Orange pro- 
ceeded to embark his forces, and publi a de- 
claration, dated the tenth of October 1688, N. 8. 
wherein he charges King Jauzs with male-ad- 
miniſtration in all the inſtances above- cited, and 


Engliſh fleet. The fourth, the Prince was driven The 
by a ſtrong gale beyond Torbay, the place where Dutch 
he deſigned to have landed; but the wind ſhifting ot Gag 
to the weſt on a ſudden; they were ſoon after 2 
brought into the bay; and the next day, the 
fifth of November, 1688, they landed moſt of 
their troops. derte 

But it is very natural to enquite here, what 
was become of that gallant army and fleet which 


The 
Prince of 
Orange 
embarks 
his forces. 


—_— —— II — ny — 


King Jamzs had raiſed and fitted out to prevent 


| 
| 
a deſcent, | 
| 
| 
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VI. 


— 


King 
James's 
prepara- 
tions a- 
inſt the 
utch. 
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ge met with 
no oppoſition at ſea, or at his landing ? It has 
been intimated already, that the military men 
were not leſs diſguſted than other people, by 
break ing many Proteſtant officers, and ſupplying 
their rooms with Engliſn or Iriſh Papiſts ; which 
diſguſt; Jon Ns ov, and ſome other pamphleteers, 
had heightened, by expoſing the adminiſtration. 
A declaration alſo was publiſhed by the Prince of 
Orange, wherein he addreſſes himſelf to the army, 
and tells them, he was come to reſcue them from 
Popery and Slavery, and hopes they would not be 
made inſtruments of enſlaving the nation, and 
ruining the Proteſtant religion; for when that 
was done, they muſt expect to be.caſhiered, as 
the Engliſh officers and ſoldiers in Ireland had 
been, and many Proteſtant officers in England, 
for adhering to the conſtitution and religion eſta · 
bliſhed : That they muſt not flatter themſelves to 
be better uſed in the end, and therefore invites 
them to join his forces, promiſing rewards to thoſe 
who ſhould come over to him. 
A letter from Admiral HER BER TH alſo was 
printed and diſperſed in the Engliſh fleet; wherein 
he repreſents the ruin that attended them and 
their families, if they delayed to join the Prince 
of Orange; and how infamous they would appear 
to poſterity, if by their means the Proteſtant re- 


ligion, and the liberties of their country ſhould be 


deſtroyed. That he was well aſſured the beſt part 
of the army, as well as the nation, were in the 
Prince's intereſt, and exhorts them to be before - 
hand with the army, in aſſiſting an enterprize 
which was ündertaken to ſecure all that was va- 
r bog 300 bailgn dt m5 
King JaMEs was not 'backward in his' naval 
. to defeat the deſigns of the Dutch; 
for we find him in June 1688, diſpatching his 
cruiſers to obſerve the motions of their fleet; and 
not long after. a ſquadron of men of war, under 
the command of Sir Roo ER STRICKLAND,'put 
to ſea to intercept their paſſage, if they ſnould 
come out, or at leaſt to follow them and prevent 


their diſembarking any troops, whether they bent 


their courſe northward, weſtward, or into the 
Thames mouth; for the King had no manner of 
intelligence for what part of England they were 
deſigned ; and it ſeems probable their 'own Com- 
manders were not determined what courſe to ſteer, 
till they found how the winds would favour them: 
The King ſeems moſt apprehenſive of their land- 
ing in the north, by his marching a body of his 
troops that way, and leaving the weſt in a manner 
deſtitute of Forces. The firſt of October follow- 
ing, the Engliſh fleet being increaſed to three - 
ſcore ſail, of which thirty- eight were of the line 
of battle, the Lord Dartmouth was inted 
Admiral. The King, in his written in en 
to that Lord, acquaints him, that he had un- 
doubted advice, that a great and ſudden invaſion 


from Holland was intended, and that therefore 


he ſhould haſten the equipping out ſuch ſhips as 
were not come to the appointed rendezvous, and 
endeavour to prevent the approach of the Dutch 
fleet to the Engliſh coaſts, and their making a 
deſcent. The Engliſh fleet being at the Gunfleet 
(in the mouth of the river Thames) at this time, 
a council of war was held, and by a great majo- 
rity, it was reſolved to continue there; though 
ſome were of opinion it was more adviſable to 
proceed to the coaſt of Holland, and there attend 
the coming out of the Dutch fleet: which laſt 
propoſal, ſays my author, Secretary Bu RCHUir, 


certainly carried great weight, Had there been & CH AP. 
real deſgn & 'obtyufting the Prince of Orange in his VI. 


paſſage to England. But inſtead of that, matters 
were ſo toncerted and agreed among the flag- 
officers" and commanders, who had frequently 
private meetings, that had the Admiral come 
fairly up with the Dutch, it would not have been 
in his power to have done much againſt them: 
while they were buſied in theſe cabals, the Datch 
fleet paſſed by the Gunfleet in ſight of them. And 
ſince the Commanders were thus affected, it is no 
great matter Whether the ſtorm which Mr Bux - 
cHET mentiens, or their own ihclinatiens, pre- 
vented their weighing anchor, and failing in pur- 
fuit of the Dutch; they would have left their an- 


— 


chors behind them,  ?cis preſumed, if they had 


been very zealous for the ſervice. There is little 


heed to be given to what ſome offers alledge as 


an excuſe for deſerting theit Prince, chat the winds 
upon all occaſions favoured the Dutch, and were 
contrary to the Engliſh. * Nor does there ſeem to 
be any thing very miraculous in the caſe, not- 
withſtanding Dr Bux x e 7's opinion bf the mat- 
ter, that people who were" reſolved not to fight, 
ſhould ſeldom meet, and if they did, ſhould part 
without ſtriking a ſtroke; but heaven is ever 
dragged in to favour what we deſire ſhould ſue- 
ceed; this having been found one of the moſt ef- 


fectual ſtratagems to Wheedle the vulgar in all 


ages. But to proceed in Mr Bux cntT's ac- 
count of this tranſaction: So ſoon; ſays he, as the 
Engliſh: fleet could purchaſe their anchors,” they 
put to ſea, and bent their courſe weſtward; and 
coming in a fety days off of Torbay, the Dutch 


ſhips were there diſcovered- We had not viewed 


them long, e'er «ſtorm aroſe, and forced us out 
of the channel; but returning in a little time, we 
gave the Dutch an opportunity of ſeeing what our 
ſtrength mi 8 
inclinations Been to treat tbem as enemies. (From 
whence it is evident, it was want of inclination, 
and not the want of favourable winds, that pre- 
vented their falling upon the Dutch at this time, 
as it is extremely probable therefore it was be- 
fore, when they pretended they could not get up 
their anchors at the Gunfleet.) But the Prince 
being landed, ſays Mr Bu xen r, and all things 
favouring his deſigns, the Admiral ſailed with his 


fleet to the Downs; where ſeveral officers known, 


or at leaſt ſuſpected, to be Roman Catholicks, being 
diſmiſſed from their employments, an humble ad- 
dreſs was preſented from the reſt to his Highneſs 
the Prince. After conſidering which account, I 
believe few people at this day will be of opinion, 
that heaven need have been at the expence of a 
miracle, to prevent the Engliſh fleet's falling upon 
the Dutch. E 26 55 
The Prince of Orange being landed, proceeded 
no leſs proſperouſly on ſhore than he had done at 
ſea; for he advanced on the eighth of November 
to Exeter without oppoſition, and made his entry 
into that city in a triumphant manner; but the 
people did not ſeem at firſt very forward in coming 
in to him, having been terrified not long before 
with. the executions: that followed the Duke of 
Monmouth's rebellion. Here therefore the Prince 
thought fit to make a halt, till he was better in- 
formed how the country ſtood affected; and he 


= 


was in ſuch ſuſpenſe at this time, that it was 


once debated, whether he .ſhould not re-imbark 


t have enabled us to do, Had ow 


his troops, and return to Holland. But a ſew 


days mightily altered the face of his affairs; for 


on the fifteenth: of November great numbers of 
gentry 


VI. 


EY whom were Sir EpwarD SzymovuR, Sir Wrr- 
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CH AP. pentry of the neighbouring counties came in, and 


offered their aſſiſtance to the Prince; amon 


LI AM PoxTMAan, Sir Francis WAR, &c. 
who propoſed the entring into an aſſociation for 
their mutual defence, and an inſtrument was 
drawn up accordingly; wherein they promiſe to 
the Prince, and to each other, to maintain the 
cauſe they were engaged in, and never to ſeparate, 
till their religion and liberties were ſecuredito them 
in a free Parliament! And if their enemies ſhould 
attempt any thing againſt the life'of the Prince, 
they ſolemnly engage to purſue them, and all they 


found in arms againſt them, with the utmoſt ſe- 


verity of a juſt revenge; which being ſigned by all 
the nobility and gentry about the Prince, was ſent 
to- Oxford and other parts of England, where it 
was ſigned by many more. In the mean time ſe- 
veral others of the nobility and gentry joined- the 


Prince at Exeter, particularly the Lord Cor.- 
' CHESTER, ſon to the Earl Rivers, an officer 


of the life- guards, and ſome private troopers of 
that body, the Earl of A; IN GDON, Mr Russ EL, 
and others; and ſoon after the Lord Co RN BURY, 
ſon to the Earl of Clarendon, a Colonel of dra- 
goons lying at Saliſbury, who pretending orders 
from the King to diſlodge the enemy from an ad- 
vanced poſt, brought over his 'own regiment, and 
great part of the regiments of horſe of Berwick, 


St Albans, and Fenwick, and at the ſame time 


there were inſurrections in the Prince's favour in 
all parts of the kingdom. ITE | 
King James, obſerving how the Prince's 
troops every day increaſed by the defection of his 
own, which he apprehended could only be pre- 
vented by his appearing at the head of them, and 
entring upon immediate action, went down to 
Saliſbury ; but to his great ſurprize, ſome of the 
principal officers of the army deſired the Earl of 
Feverſham, their General, to acquaint - his Ma- 


jeſty, that though they were ready to ſpill the laſt 


drop of their blood for him on any other occaſion, 


they could not in conſcience ſerve. againſt the 


Prince, who was come over with no other deſign 
than to procure the calling of a free parliament; 
for the ſecurity of their religion and liberties, 
And the next day the Lord Cyuurcnili, who 
commanded a brigade, and was the-King's prin- 
cipal favourite, and conſequently the laſt man 
whoſe fidelity he could have ſuſpected, went over 
to the Prince, accompanied by the Duke of 
GRAFTON, and many of his officers and ſol- 
diers which ſerved under him. And now the King 
being entirely convinced there was no confiding 
in his troops, thought fit to return towards Lon- 


don, being deſerted on the way thither by Prince 


GkokOE of Denmark, the Duke of Ox MOND, 
and others of the firſt quality, who left him ar 
Andover: and arriving at Whitehall the twenty- 
ſixth of November, he found the Princeſs ANNE 
of Denmark alſo had privately retired from thence 
the night before; which ſo affected him, tis ſaid, 
that in the anguiſh of his ſoul, he cried out on 
entring his apartment, God help me, my-own chil- 
dren have forſaken me ! +. ein Ens 

In this diſtreſs his Majeſty ſummoned the Lords 
ſpiritual and temporal, which were about town 
to attend him, and give him their advice; who 
unanimouſly agreed, That conſidering the preſent 


ſtate of the kingdom, it would be adviſable for 


his Majeſty to grant a general pardon to all. who 
had joined the Prince before or ſince his landing; 


and that he would depute ſome Lords to treat 
F FI | 


Prince. 


with the Prince concerning a ſuſpenſion of arms, C HAP. 


and bringing matters to an accommodation: and 
laſtly, to quiet his people's fears, would imme- 
diately turn all Roman Catholick Officers and 


Magiſtrates out of their employments. And ac- 


cordingly a proclamation was iſſued the goth of 
November, for the Parliament to aſſemble the 
'15th of January following, and the Marquis of 
Halifax, the Earl of Rocheſter, and the Lord 
Godolphin, were appointed Commiſſioners to treat 
with the Prince of Orange. As to the turning 
out the Roman Catholicks, his Majeſty declared 
he would leave that alſo to the Parliament. The 
Commiſſioners ſet out from London to attend the 
Prince the ſecond of December, the Earl of Cla- 
rendon having deſerted his Majeſty the day be- 
fore. On the ſixth of December the King re- 
ceived an expreſs from the Commiſſioners, ac- 
quainting him that they were to meet the Prince 
that night at Ameſbury; but the next day there 
arrived a ſecond expreſs, to acquaint him that the 
Prince would meet them at Hungerford, and had 
ſent the Earls of Clarendon and Oxford to them 
to deſire their propoſals in writing: which anſwer 
was not only looked upon as dilatory and evaſive, 
but to expreſs a contempt of his Majeſty; and the 
rather, becauſe the Earl of Clarendon, the pro- 
feſſed enemy of the Marquis of Halifax, the King's 
principal commiſſioner, was ſent with it. But 
however that was, the Commiſſioners on the 
eighth of December delivered to the Prince their 
propoſals in writing; wherein they obſerved, that 


as all the cauſes of complaint enumerated by the 


Prince ſeemed to be referred to a free Parliament, 
the King had actually iſſued a proclamation for 
their meeting, and they were come to adjuſt all 
matters neceſſary to the freedom of elections, and 
the ſecurity of their ſitting. 

In anſwer to this, the Prince required, 1. That 
all Papiſts, and unqualified perſons, ſhould be diſ- 
armed and removed from all employ ments. 2. 
That all proclamations againſt him and his adhe- 
rents ſhould be recalled. 3. That the Tower of 
London and Tilbury-Fort be put into the hands 
of the city. 4. That if his Majeſty remained at 
London during the ſitting of Parliament, his 
Highneſs might be there alſo with an equal num- 
of troops; or whatever diſtance the King thought 
fit to be, his Highneſs might be at the ſame di- 
ſtance. | 5. That the armies be thirty miles from 
London, and no other forces admitted into the 
kingdom : and for prevention of the French land- 
ing, that Portſmouth be put into ſuch hands as 
ſhould be agreed between his Majeſty and the 
And laſtly, - that part of the publick re- 
venue be aſſigned for the ſubfiſtence of the Prince's 
troops. M | 
With theſe conditions his Majeſty did not at 
firſt ſeem to be diffatisfied ; but the Popiſh party 
about him, tis ſaid, dreading nothing more than 
the meeting of the Parliament, concluding that 
their religion at leaſt muſt be given up, and ſome 
of them ſacrificed to atone for paſt miſcarriages ; 
and the King himſelf apprehending that ſuch li- 
mitations would be put upon the prerogative, and 
his power fo reſtrained, that he ſhould be little 
more than a cypher in the government; but 


chiefly relying on the aſſiſtance of the French 


King to reſtore him to his dominions, he deter- 
mined to retire into France, and wait for a favour- 
able opportunity, when he might return again with 
honour. And it was ſuppoſed, that the Prince alſo 
had ſome good Proteſtants about his Majeſty, who 

1 | encouraged 
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C HAP. encouraged him in theſe ſentiments, and terrified 
VI. him with imaginary plots againſt his life, be- 


they ſhould be beſt able to accompliſh the 
ſcheme they had laid in his abſence, But whatever 


were the motives, in the night between the ninth 


and tenth of December, the King ſent away his 
Queen and ſon, an infant of ſix months old, who 
landed ſafely at Calais the next day; and the fol- 
lowing night the King took water at Whitehall, in 


order to embark for that kingdom, leaving a letter 


directed to his General, the Earl of Feverſham; 
wherein he tells him, that if he could have relied 
on his troops, he would have had one blow for it, 
but though there were many brave men amongſt 
them, he had been adviſed by the General him- 
ſelf, and ſeveral other officers, that it was no way 
adviſable to adventure himſelf at their head, or 
fight the Prince of Orange with them; therefore 
he could only now thank thoſe who had been 
loyal and faithful to him, and hoped they would 
ſtill retain their fidelity, though he did not expect 
they ſhould expoſe themſelves at this juncture, but 


hoped they would keep themſelves free from aſſo- 


ciations, and ſuch pernicious ſnares. Before his 
Majeſty took water, *tis ſaid, he ordered the writs 
which were iſſued for calling a parliament to be 
recalled, and in his paſſage croſs the Thames, 
threw the broad ſeal into the river; which his ad- 
verſaries afterwards made an evidence of his abdi- 


cating the government. 


Upon the King's withdrawing himſelf, the offi- 
cers of the army who were about town met at 
Whitehall, and ſent an expreſs to the Prince of 
Orange to acquaint him with itz aſſuring his 
Highneſs, that they would affiſt the Lord-Mayor 
in keeping the city quiet till his arrival there. At 
the ſame time the Lords ſpiritual and temporal, 
to the number of thirty, which were about the 
city, aſſembled at Guildhall, among whom was 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury ; and having ſent 
for the —— — and Aldermen, drew up a 
declaration; wherein reciting that his Majeſty had 
withdrawn himſelf, as they apprehended, in order 
to depart the kingdom, they unanimouſly reſolved 
to apply themſelves to the Prince of Orange, and 
to aſſiſt his Highneſs in the obtaining a free Par- 
liament, wherein their laws, liberties, and proper- 
ties, might be ſecured ; and that in the mean time 
they would endeavour to preſerve the peace and 
ſecurity of thoſe great cities of London and Weſt- 
minſter, by diſarming all Papiſts about the ſame; 
which declaration being ſigned by all the Lords 
preſent, the Earl of Pembroke, the Lord Viſcount 

eymouth, the Biſhop of Ely, and the Lord 
CoLEPEPER, were appointed to attend his High- 
neſs with it; and to acquaint him that they had 
taken the keys from Colonel S ELTON, Lieute- 
nant of the Tower, and given the command of 
it to the Lord Lucas, which the Prince approved. 

The city of London alſo addreſſed the Prince, 
deſiring his protection, and that he would repair 
thither: and another addreſs of the ſame purport 
was preſented him by the lieutenancy. And not- 
withſtanding the militia were a arms, the 
mob roſe and demoliſhed the maſs-houſes, plun- 
dering the houſes of ſome perſons of quality of the 
Popiſh religion, particularly thoſe of the Spaniſh 
and Florentine Ambaſſadors, where many wealthy 
Roman Catholicks had lodged their beſt effects, 
and where the conſecrated plate and utenſils be- 
longing to the royal chapels were depoſited, as in 
places of ſecurity, and what the mob could not 
carry away they burnt z neither were they much 


princi 


militia or civil magiſtrates, who were moſt of 
them ſecretly pleaſed to ſee them exerciſe their 
fury againſt the Papiſts, from whom they were 
apprehenſiye of a treatment of the like nature but 
a little before. The Lord Chancellor IEFFERIES 
alſo fell into the hands of the mob, and was in 
danger of being pulled to pieces, but was ſecured 
by the militia, and carried to the Tower at his 
own requeſt, as a place where he might be moſt 
ſecure from the inſults of the people, who were 
ſufficiently enraged againſt him, as one of the 
cipal inſtruments in their late oppreſſions. 
The Earl of Feyerſham in the mean time hav- 


interrupted in theſe riotous practices, either by the C H & b. 


| * 


ing received his Majeſty's letter at Uxbridge, 


(where he lay with part of the army, in expecta- 
tion of his Majeſty's coming down thither) hav- 
ing drawn out the. troops, read the letter at the 
head of them, and afterwards diſbanded the army; 
which contributed to the diſtractions of the times; 


the ſoldiers being deſtitute of all means of ſub- 


ſiſtence, and forced to commit ſome irregularities. 
The next day happened that univerſal alarm oyer 
the whole kingdom, which obtained the name of 
the Iriſh Fright ; when it was given out that the 
Papiſts and Iriſh regiments were burning and de- 
ſtroying the whole country. And as this * 
was ſpread in all parts of the kingdom at the ſame 
inſtant, it is ſuppoſed to have been a ſtratagem of 
the Prince's Generals, to create in the minds of 
the people the greater abhorrence of the late ad- 
miniſtration; as was a former account of the Pa- 
piſts preparing ſaws, ſpits, grid-irons; and other 
inſtruments of cruelty, in ofder to begin a perſe- 
cution againſt the Proteſtants, that ſhould equal 
any of thoſe in the primitive times. Thoſe fictions, 
how incredible ſoever, wrought wonderfully upon 
the common people, and even among thoſe who 
would be eſteemed ſomething above the vulgar, 
and ſerved to eſtabliſh the Prince's intereſt, and to 
beget in the people the utmoſt deteſtation of the. 
late King and his Miniſters. | 

In the mean time his Majeſty, by contrary winds, 


King 


or ſome other croſs accident, was detained upon Ia 
the coaſt of Kent near Feverſnam, when the ſea- * 1. 


Fever- 


men and fiſhermen thereabouts taking the liberty qam. 


to ſearch all veſſels that paſſed that way for Popiſh 


prieſts, as they pretended, pillaged the paſſengers 


of what they had; and happening to ſeize the 


veſſel the King was in, uſed him a little roughly 
before they knew him, taking from him four hun- 
dred guineas, ' with ſome valuable ſeals and jewels : 
but a conſtable of the place at length diſcovering 
it was his Majeſty, fell upon his knees, and begged 
his pardon for the rudeneſs of the mob, command- 
ing them to return what they had taken ; but the 
King diſtributed the gold amongſt them, and kept 
only the ſeals and jewels. From hence his Ma- 
jeſty was carried to an inn in the town, and ſend- 
ing for the Earl of Winchelſea, who was at his 
ſeat in the neighbourhood, he prevailed upon the 
King not to leave the nation, but to return to 
London; and the Privy-Council alſo hearing 
where he was, ſent ſome of their number to at- 
tend him, and invite him to Whitehall. His 
Majeſty thereupon ſet out from Feverſham on the 
fixteenth of December, and arrived at London the. 
ſame night, with his guards and uſual ſplendour, 
being welcomed thither by the loud acclamations 
of the people, who made bonfires, rung their 
bells, and illuminated the ſtreets, as if his Ma- 
jeſty had returned from ſome glorious expedition; 
which appeared to be no ſmall mortification 
| | to 
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CHAP. to the Prince of Orange, who did not expect to 
VI. have ſeen any thing of this kind, after the intel- 
WY" ligence he had received of his Majeſty's being em- 
barked for France: and it is evident this occur- 
rence did a little ruffle the hero's temper, and 
induce him to forget the reſpect due to fo near a 
relation and a crowned head ; for the King ſend- 
ing the Earl of Feverſham to the Prince, kindly 
to invite him to come to St James's palace, that 
they might perſonally confer together of the means 
for redreſſing the publick grievances, his High- 
neſs, inſtead of returning any anſwer, made the 
Earl of Feverſham priſoner, and ſigned a kind of 
an order, requiring King James to remove out 
of his palace of Whitehall the ſeventeeth inſtant, 
to a houſe of the Dutcheſs of Lauderdale's at Ham, 
and commanded the Dutch guards to take poſſeſſion 
of the poſts about Whitehall that night by force, if 
the King's guards did not quit them voluntarily. 
King JAM Es hereupon ſent for Count SoLMEs, 
who commanded that detachment of the Dutch 
troops, who were ordered to take poſſeſſion of 
Whitehall, and earneſtly deſired him to let him 
have his own guards that night; but the Count 
anſwering he had poſitive orders to take the poſts 
at that time, the King bid him do as he was com- 
manded, and the Engliſh guards thereupon re- 
tired. The Dutch having thus taken poſſeſſion 
of Whitehall, three Engliſf- Lords from the Prince 
intruded into the King's apartment a little after 
midnight, when he was in bed, and ſhewed him 
the Prince's order above-mentioned for his leaving 
his palace, and removing to Ham, deſiring he 
would be gone early in the morning, that he 
might not meet the Prince in his way to London, 
whither he was to come that day : with which his 
Majeſty anſwered he would comply, but deſired 
he mighr rather go to Rocheſter than Ham, to 
which the Prince conſented; but would not ſuffer 
him to have his own guards or coaches to carry 
him by land, but compelled him, tho? the King 
urged the rigour of the ſeaſon and his ill ſtate of 
health, to go by water to Graveſend, And now, 
fays one of our reverend Engliſh hiſtorians, the 
Prince having a clear ſtage, took this favourable 
opportunity of making his firſt appearance in Lon- 
don, (the ſame day the King was driven from 
his palace) where he received the congratulations 
of the nobility and gentry, and of the city of Lon- 
don, who but two days before had expreſſed no 
leſs joy at the arrival of his competitor King 
JAMES. The mob alſo, while their betters were 
corplimenting the Prince, and offering him the 
adminiſtration, plundered the houſes of the Pa- 
piſts, not ſparing thoſe of the nobility and foreign 
miniſters, 
The King The King having been uſed in that imperious 
goes over manner by the Prince and his adherents at his re- 
© France turn to London, and finding by their refuſing to 
treat with him, that he was no more to be con- 
ſidered as a ſovereign Prince, was apprehenſive 
that the next ſtep would be impriſonment at 
leaft, which his preſent condition ſeemed to bor- 
der upon, being put under a of foreigners ; 
he took the opportunity therefore of a dark night, 
and went on board a ſhip provided for him in the 
river, on the twenty-third of December, early 
in the morning, and was ſoon after landed in 
France, to the unſpeakable joy of the Prince's 
party, as well as his own. | 
The Prince of Orange in the mean time having 
aſſembled about ſixty Lords, who fat in their 
own houſe, and about an hundred and fifty Com- 


moners, who were members in the reign of King 


and part of the Common- Council, who ſat in the 
Lower-Houſe ; he deſired their advice in the pre- 
ſent conjuncture, and particularly as to the calling 
of a Parliament : whereupon they adviſed his High- 


neſs to ſend his letters to the Lords Spiritual and 


Temporal, and to the ſeveral counties, univerſi- 
ties, cities, boroughs, and cinque-ports of the 
kingdom, The letters for the counties to be di- 
rected to the Coroners of the reſpective counties, 
and in default of the Coroners to the reſpective 
Clerks of the peace; the letters for the univer- 
ſities to be directed to the Vice-chancellors ; and 
the letters to the corporations to be directed to 
the chief magiſtrate in each; containing direc- 
tions for chaſing members to repreſent them in 
parliament : notice of which elections to be pub- 
liſhed in the churches, and the ſaid Parliament to 
meet at Weſtminſter on the twenty-ſecond of Ja- 
nuary 1688-9. | | 

The Prince of Orange alſo having aſſembled as 
many of the Scotch nobility and gentry as were 
about London, made a ſpeech to them much of 


the ſame purport with that he made to the Eng- 


liſh Lords and Gentlemen, viz. That the only 
reaſon that induced him to undergo ſo great an 
undertaking was, that he ſaw the laws and liber- 
ties of theſe kingdoms over-turned, and the Pro- 
teſtant religion in imminent danger, and defired 
their advice in this conjuncture. Whereupon the 
aſſembly, having choſen Duke HAMILTON their 
Preſident, addreſſed his Highneſs, thanking him 
for this generous undertaking to preſerve their 
religion, laws, and liberties, and deſired he would 
take upon him the adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment, and the diſpoſal of the publick revenue, 
and call a Parliament to meet at Edinburgh the 
fourteenth of March. But the Preſbyterians in 
Scotland had been before-hand with the Lords; 
and taking the government into their hands, if it 
may be called a government, which conſiſted 
chiefly in plundering all that differed from them 
in opinion, not only Papiſts, but the Biſhops, 
Clergy, and people of the then eftabliſhed Church. 

King James, apprehending from the ſteps that 
were taken in England, that there was a deſign 
to depoſe him, wrote letters to the Lords and 
others of his privy-council ; wherein he deſires 
them to obſerve, that he had taken away all 
cauſes, and even pretences of diſcontent, and re- 
dreſſed all thoſe grievances that were ſet forth as 
the occaſion of the invaſion : That the Prince not- 
withſtanding had laid a reſtraint upon his perſon, 
and rendred it impoſſible to have a free Parlia- 
ment by confining him; for as it was abſurd to 
call that a free Parliament, where a force was 
put upon either of the Houſes, it was much more 
ſo where the Sovereign, by whoſe authority they 
meet and fit, and from whoſe aſſent all their acts 
receive their life and ſanction, is under actual 


confinement: That the ſenſe of the indignities 


he had ſuffered, and the apprehenſion of further 
attempts from thoſe who had already endeavoured 
to murther his reputation, by ſuggeſting he had 
impoſed a Prince of Wales upon the kingdom; 
and the conſideration of his royal father's maxim, 
That there was little diſtance between the priſons and 
the graves of Princes; had induced him to free 
himſelf from that unjuſt confinement, as well for 
the ſecurity of his perſon,. as to put himfelf in a 
capacity of contributing to the peace and ſettle- 
ment of his kingdoms; and that no provocation 
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of his ſubjects, or any other conſideration ſhould 
prevail with him to make the leaſt ſtep contrary 
to the true intereſt of the nation; which he re- 
quired the Privy-Council to make known to the 
Lords, the city of London, and the reſt of his 
ſubjects, and that he deſired nothing more than 
a free Parliament, wherein their religion, liber- 


ties, and properties, might be ſecured. He deſired 


Various 
opinions 
on the ab- 
dication. 


their advice therefore concerning his return to 
his people for the accompliſhment of theſe ends. 
This letter was printed and diſperſed about Lon- 
don, but no notice being taken of it by the 
Privy-Council, upon the aſſembling of the Con- 
vention- Parliament, King JAM Es wrote another 
directed to the Lords and Commons : wherein he 
acquaints them, That nothing ſhould be wanting 


on his part for the redreſſing of former errors, or 


ſecuring the Proteſtant religion, or the property 
of the ſubje&t; deſiring to refer the whole to a 
Parliament legally called, freely elected, and held 
without reſtraint: That he ſhould extend his 
mercy even to thoſe who betrayed him, ſome few 
excepted, reſolving by an act of oblivion to cover 
all paſt faults. This letter was preſented to the 


Speaker of the Houſe of Lords the Marquis of 
Halifax by the Lord Preſton, and a copy of it 


was alſo given to the Speaker of the Commons ; 


but neither the one or the other was opened, and 


very little notice taken of them. 
In the convention, though it was generally 


agreed to provide againſt the return of King 


James, and his being admitted any more to the 
adminiſtration of the government; yet various 


were the opinions on whom the government ſhould 


devolve at this conjuncture. One ſet of men in- 
ſiſted, That King James having deſerted the 
kingdom, and appointed no perſon to adminiſter 
the government in his abſence, this amounted in 
law to a demiſe, and the next heir ought to ſuc- 
ceed as if he was dead. Another party were of 
opinion, That King JamEs having broken the 
original contract between King and People, by 
violating the fundamental laws, and abdicating 


the government, the throne was thereby become 


vacant, the government diſſolved, and the people 
were impowered by the law of nature to fill the 
throne, or to ſet up any other form of govern- 
ment they ſaw fit. A third ſort held, That 
King JamEs having embraced a falſe religion, 
which obliged him to deſtroy thoſe ſubjects he 
ought to protect, the caſe was the ſame as if the 
King was under any natural incapacity, as phrenzy 
or doating old age; and that then the next in blood, 
according to the Engliſh conſtitutton, ought to 
aſſume the adminiſtration of the government in 
the room of the diſabled Prince (but in his name) 
during his life, or ſo long as ſuch incapacity re- 
mained. | 1 0 
The Lords upon the queſtion reſolved, that the 
throne was not vacant, becauſe by the laws of 
England the throne is always full; that on a de- 
miſe of the former King, the throne is immediately 
filled by the Succeſſor. | 
The Commons inſiſted there could be no de- 
miſe while the King was living, but that the King 


F 


by his male-adminiſtration had forfeited the crown 


for hiqſelf and his poſterity ; and therefore, That 
the throne was vacant, and the people empowered 
to make a new election, 

I ſhall not pretend to ſay here, which of theſe 
opinions had molt law or reaſon to ſupport it ; 
but after a long debate on this ſubject between 
the two houſes, they were given to underſtand, 


Orange. 


that the Prince of Orange was determined to have C H AP. 


the adminiſtration of the government lodged ſolely 
in himſelf, excluſive of his Princeſs, or he would 
return to Holland again, and leave the people to 


ſhift for themſelves: which put. the two Houſes The 
into ſuch a conſternation, that on the 1 3th of Fe- Princeand 


bruary 1688-9, they declared the Prince and Prin- 
ceſs of Orange to be King and 


Porver be only in and executed by the ſaid Prince of 


Orange, in the names of the ſaid. Prince and Prin- 


ceſs during their joint lives, remainder after their 
deceaſe to the heirs of the Princeſs, and for default 
of ſuch iſſue to the Princeſs Ax NE of Denmark, 


and the heirs of her body, and for default of ſuch 


iſſue to the heirs of the body of the ſaid Prince of 
| And the Prince, in purſuance of this 
declaration, took upon him the regal titles and 
authority. But the following Biſhops, notwith- 
ſtanding they had agreed in committing the ad- 
miniſtration. of the government to the Prince of 
Orange, on King Janzs's withdrawing himfelf, 
thought fit to refuſe taking the oaths to King 
WILLIAM, viz. the Archbiſhop. of Canterbury, 
and the Biſhops of Glouceſter, Ely, Norwich, 
Bath and Wells, and Peterborough. And about 
the middle of March, the royal Scots regiment of 
horſe quartered at Abingdon, and great part of 
DunBARTON's regiment declared for King 
JAMEs, and marched towards Scotland: but a 
detachment of Dutch troops being ſent after them, 
they were brought back priſoners to London. 
The Diſſenters having wheedled themſelves in- 
to the good graces of King WILLIAM about 
this time, he propoſed to the Convention, that 
they might be admitted into places of truſt and 
profit, and the oaths altered for their ſatisfaction; 
but the two Houſes did not think fit to comply 
with the motion, On the eleyenth of April, King 
WILLIAM and Qoeen Mary were crowned at 
Weſtminſter by the Biſhop of London, Dr Bu x- 
NET preaching the coronation- ſermon; and the 
ſame day they were proclaimed King and Queen 
at Edinburgh, the convention there having before 
declared the throne vacant, according to the pre- 
cedent England had ſet them. But it was ſome 
months before King WILLIAM was ſo univer- 
ſally acknowledged in Scotland as in England: for 
the Duke of Gordon having poſſeſſed himſelf of 
Edinburgh-caſtle, did not ſurrender it till the 
thirteenth of June; and on the ſixteenth of July 
a battle was fought between the Lord Dux DEE, 
General for King JamMEs in Scotland, and Ge- 
neral Mackay, wherein Mackay was routed ; 
but Du x p E E happening to be killed in the action, 
the intereſt of King JA M Es declined in that king- 
dom, and his friends never appeared in a conſi- 


derable body afterwards. On the twenty-ſecond - .- 


of the ſame month an act 
aboliſhing epiſcopacy there. | 

On the other hand, Ireland being generally in 
the . intereſt of King JamEs, he was convoyed 
thither by a ſquadron of French men of war, and 
landed there with five thouſand troops of that na- 
tion: ſoon after which he cauſed Londonderry to 
be inveſted, and aſſembled the Parliament of that 
kingdom, which met on the twenty-ninth of April 
1689, and attainted the Duke of Ormond, the 
Archbiſhops, ſeven Biſhops, and many of the no- 
bility and gentry. of Ireland. But King WII. 
LIAM having found means to relieve London- 
derry by ſea, King Jamzs's forces were obliged 

| . to 


paſſed in Scotland for 


Coen of England qgeclared 
during their lives, and the life of the longer liver King and 
of them; but, That the ſole exerciſe of the Regal Ween. 


THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 


CM AP. to raiſe the ſiege. On the twelfth of July, Duke 
VI. SchouzERO was detached from England with a 
" body of ten thouſand forces to ſupport King W 11.- 
LIAu's intereſt in Ireland; but the bloody - flux 
reigning in the Engliſh army this campaign, they 
did not enter upon any conſiderable action. 
The year following, anno 1690, King WII- 
LIAM tranſported an army of between thirty and 
forty thouſand men into Ireland, commanded by 
himſelf in perſon, and fought King James, his 
father-in-law, on the banks of the- Boyne, on the 
firſt of July, obtaining a compleat victory over 
the old. King. For the greateſt part of his army 
conſiſting of new-raiſed Iriſh regiments, not half 
armed, they were ſoon forced to give way to the 
veteran bodies of Germans, Dutch, and Engliſh, 
of which King WiLLiam's army was compoſed, 
The French and Swiſs however in King James's 
army, made a regular retreat, and the King find- 
ing it impoſſible to maintain his ground after this 
defeat, retired: into France; whereu his ſon 
advanced to Dublin, making a kind 2 
entry into that city on the third of July. In the 
mean time, the French fleet had defeated the 
Engliſh, and Dutch, commanded by the Lord Tor- 
rington (formerly Admiral HERBERT) off of 
Beachy- head, and the French rode triumphant on 
our coaſts, making a deſcent with ſome few forces 
they had on board, and burning Tinmouth, put 
the kingdom into a very great conſternation, 
King WiLL1aM however went on ſucceſsfully in 
Ireland, and made himſelf maſter of Waterford, 
and other places; but fitting down before Lime- 
rick, was forced to raiſe the ſiege, his. heavy can- 
non being rendred uſeleſs as they were coming to 
Limerick by a detachment of the enemy, com- 
manded by SARSFIELD, who defeated their con- 
voy, and deſtroyed the carriages and ammunition : 
whereupon King WILLIAM returned to Eng- 
land. The following year, anno 1691, his Ger 
nerals gave the enemy another defeat at Aghrim; 
after which Limerick was taken, and the whole 
kingdom reduced under his power. 1 
Having ſeen King WILLIAM in the pęaceable 
poſſeſſion of England, Scotland, and Ireland, it 


is time to return to Holland, and obſerve the face 


of affairs on that ſide the water. The French 
King had threatened the Dutch, as has been ob- 
ſerved already, to attack their frontiers, if they 
made any attempt againſt England; he was ex- 
aſperated alſo againſt them for taking part with 
Prince CLEMENT, of Bavaria, who ſtood candi- 
date for the biſhoprick of Cologne againſt his crea- 
ture, Cardinal FuxsTENBURG 3 it was expected 
therefore, that he would have fallen upon. the 
Dutch, with the greateſt part of his forces, to have 
diverted the Prince of Orange from his Britiſh 
expedition: but inſtead. of this, the Dauphin 
marched: with the flower of the French army into 
Germany, and made himſelf maſter. of Philipſ- 
burg, Worms, Spiers, Mayence, and other places 
on that ſide. As to the Dutch, they contented 
themſelves with barely declaring war againſt them, 
on the 26th of November 1688, N. S. but 
marched no troops towards their frontiers; though 
the Prince of Orange was at that time actually 
landed in England. In the year 1689, the French 


made dreadful ravages in the Palatinate, deſtroy- 


| ng the cities of Heidelberg, Manheim, . Franken» 
dal, and all the places which had eſcaped. them 
the preceding year. The nh on the 
other hand, took from them the cities of Mayence, 
r Rhineberg, and Bon, Upon the 


niſters of the allles in January 1690-91, King 


the reſt of his ſubjects, all their juſt rights. And, 


| 200 
advancement of the Prince of Orange tÞ the thrones C H A. 
of Great Britain, the States ſent a ſolemn :embaſly 
to compliment him upon the occaſion, and to con- 
cert meaſures with him to oppoſe the French; 

againſt whom war had been ptöclaimed at Lon- 

don on the ſeventh of May 1689, by the Engliſh, 

as it was between the French and Spaniards, much 

about the ſame time. And on the rgth of Au- 

guſt 1689, happened a ſmart engagement near 
Walcourt in Flanders, between the confederat 
commanded by Prince Waldeck, and the Frencf 
commanded by the Marſhal D'HUNMHIERES ; but 
it proved a drawn battle. In the ſame month the Six hun- 
Engliſh Parliament: paſſed an act for the payment * thou? 
of fix hundred thouſand pounds to the States, for 1 


. 4g unds 
the charges of King WiLL1am's expedition to paid the 
England. ate | mango 9 Dutch, for 


The French made their greateſt effort in Flan- de char- 

ders in the year 1690, and gained a victory over Sei ox. 
confederates. in the plains of Fleury, on the pedition 

firſt of July, taking ſix thouſand» þtrifoners, and to Eng. 

all their cannon. The fame year the Duke of Sa- land. 

voy came into the confederacy, and a grand con- 

greſs being held at the Hague between all the Mi- 


W1kltamM went. over thither to aſſiſt at it. 
Wherein they came to theſe reſolutions; and ſo- Terms of 
Jemnly engaged, 1. That they would never make 1 
peace with LI WIS XIV, until he had made re- © 
paration to the Holy See for all injuries and en- France; 
croachments upon it: nor till he had annulled a» = 
and made void all his infamous proceedings againſt 1690·91· 
the preſent Pope InnocenT XI. 2. Nor till 

he had reſtored to every one of the allies all he 

had taken from them ſince the peace of Mun- 

ſter. 3. Nor till he had reſtored to the Prote- 

ſtants of France all their poſſeſſiòns and goods, 

and granted them an entire liberty of conſcience. 

Nor till the Eſtates of France were eſtabliſhed in 

their antient rights; ſo that the clergy, the no- 

bility, and third eſtate, might enjoy their law- 

ful privileges. Nor till the King of France ſnould 
conſent to call together his ſaid three Eſtates 
whenever any ſupply was to be raiſed, without 
whoſe conſent he ſhould not levy money upon any 
pretence whatſoever. Nor till he ſhould conſent 

to reſtore to the parliaments of that kingdom, and 


in concluſion, the ſubjects of France were invited 
to join the confederates in this undertaking, for 
reſtoring them to their rights and liberties; and 
ruin and devaſtation was threatened to all that op- 
poſed, them. lte 
At this famous congreſs, there were preſent ma- 
ny ſovereign ene de King WILLIAM; 
as the Elector of Bavaria, the Elector of Branden- 
burg, the Duke of Lunenburg-Zell, the Duke of 
Brunſwick- Wolfembuttle, the Landgrave of Heſſe⸗ 
Caſſel, the Prince of Wirtemburg, the two Princes 
of Anſpach, the Duke of Cologne, the Duke of 
Holſtein, the Rhinegrave, and a multitude of 
other German Princes; with the Miniſters of the 
Emperor, Savoy, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, Saxo- 
ny, Bavaria, Brandenburgh, Treves, Mentz, Co- 
logne, Munſter, Lunenburgh, Heſſe- Caſſel, Brunſ- 
wick -Wolfembuttle, Hanover, the Elector Pala- 
tine, Poland, Holſtein-Gottorp, Liege, and Ham- 


) Nowichſtanding this numerous confederacy, .- - | 
the French were maſters of the field in Flanders 11s 
almoſt every campaign. during the war. They taken by 
fat down before Mons in the beginning of the year the : 
1691, and compelled: that ſtrong fortreſs to ſur- „ 6 Ne 

is ey render | 
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; VI. 


«Wu 


Namur 
taken „An. 
1692, 


- THE PRESENT BTATE OF: 
CHAP. render on the firſt of 


April, O. S. King WII 
LIAM indeed put himſelf at the head of the con- 
army, giving out that he would relieve 
the place: „ —— M returned 
to the Hague. The fame campaign the French 
took Halle, and falling upon the rear of the con- 
federate army afterwards, as they were decamp- 
ing from Eens, them into ſome confuſion at 
firſt; but the confederates made good their retreat, 
vith the loſs only of a thouſand men. 19 
The French opened the campaign of 1692 with 
the ſiege of Namur, which King W eve and not 
finding himſelf in a condition to reheve, the town 
ſurrendered" on the fiſth of June, after a ſiege of 
three weeks, and the caſtle, on the 2oth of July 
following, being one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in 


The victo- the Low Countries. On the other hand, the Eng- 


ry of the 
confede- 
rate fleet 
at La 
Hogue. | 


Battle of 
Steinkirk, 


Battle of 
Landen. 


Battle of 
Turin. 


liſh and Dutch fleets under the command of the 
Admirals RusszL and ALLEWOND, gaitied:a/fig- 
nal victory over: the French, near La Hogue, on 
the 19th of May, this year, burning ad Aer. 
ing one and capital men of war, and a- 
mong the reſt the French Admiral, the Riſing 
Sun, which was run on ſhore and burnt on the 
French coaft, in ſight of the French army, that 
was intended to have made a deſcent in England, 
if their fleet had met with ſucceſs at ſea. How 
the French came to bear down ſo boldly on the 
Engliſh fleet, as they did, when their own con- 
ſiſted but of ſixty fail; and the conſederates of 
eighty at leaſt, ſtill remains a myſtery ; though 
ſome, who would not be thought ignorant of the 
motives of any action, relate, that the Freneh Kir 
apprehending the Engliſh and Dutch fleetb coul 
not be joined ſo ſoon, gave Admiral TouRvIILE 
expreſs orders to fight as ſoon as he diſcovered the 
enemy. Others are of opinion, chat they had an 
aſſurance of Admiral CARTE Rꝰs ſquadron com- 
ing over to them; but the Admiral behaved 
himſelf with that gallantry as perfectly cleared 
_ from any fuſpicion, and loſt his life in the 
ion. Tx the 21 TE EASILY 20] . 
Still the French were victorious in Flanders; 
for King WILLIAM attacking Marſhal Lux EM- 
BURG in his camp near Steinkirk, was forced to 
retreat with the loſs of many thouſands of brave 
officers and ſoldiers; which diſgrace was aſcribed 
to Count Sol MES, the Dutch General, who did 
not in time ſupport the Engliſh in their firſt attack. 
Towards the latter end of the campaign; à rein- 
forcement of fourteen thouſand Engliſh for the 
confederate army landed at Oſtend and Newport, 
and poſſeſſed themſelves of Furnes and Dixmude. 
The following campaign of 1693, was opened by 
the ſiege of Huy, which ſurrendered to the French 
on the eighth of July, aſter a ſiege of five days; 
which King WIITI IAM expecting ſhould have 
laſted much longer, had detached the Duke of 
Wirtemburg, with part of the confederate- army, 
to raiſe contributions within the Frenth' lmes'; 
when the Duke of Luxzmpvrc, taking advan- 
tage of the ſeparation of the confederate army, fell 
upon King WILLIAM on the ligth of July, near 
Landen, and obtained a compleat victory ele 
which he laid ſiege to Charleroy, and took- it on 
the firſt of October. The ſatnie unforrmdte cam- 
paign, Marſhal' CA TIN AT defeated the confe- 
derate army under the command of the Dilke of 
Savoy, near Turin, where Duke SchonbzR O, 
who commanded the Englith forces, was mortally 
wounded and taken priſoner. This was the firſt 
battle where the foot charged with bayonets at 
the end of their loaded *Muſkets, to which ſtrata- 
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gem the ſueckßß of the French in this battle is ger C f, Kr. 


nerally aſcribed; ti Ane 
The Frenck rontinuing ſuperior to the confe- 
derates in Flanders, the Commons of England re- 
ſolved to increaſe their land: ſorces to eighty thou - 
ſand men, and granted an aid of four ſhillings in 
the pound, as they had done the preeeding year, 
that being the firſt that ever was raiſed in England. 
The campaign of 1694 proved unfortunate to the 
Spaniards, who were defeated by the French in 
Catalonia, on the 27th of May, and the city of 


Palamos taken by ſtorm on the 8th-of June fol- 


lowing. The laſt day ef the ſame month Gi- 
ronne in Catalonia farrendered to the French; 
but Admiral Russ L, with part of the confede- 
rate fleet, being commanded to protect the Spa- 
niſn coaſts in the Mediterranean, prevented the 
further progreſs of the enemy, and ſaved Barce- 


lona' at this time. Another part of the confe- Diſgrace 
derate fleet, with a great Body of land-: forces on of the al- 


lies at 


board, under the command ef General TAL 
MASH, were ordered to make 2 deſcent on the 


Brelt. 


French coaſts near Breſt, which they attempted 


the eighth of June; when the General landing 
with the firſt fix hundred men, found fuch bat- 
teries and intrenchments, and other preparations 
made to receive them, chat he found himſelf ob- 
li 
the flat-bottomed boats ſtuek upon the ouſe, and 
many of them were not able to get off. Moſt of 
them that landed were Kkilled' or ' wounded, and 
amongſt the reſt General TALMASH himſelf was 
mortally wounded, and died on his return to 
Portſmouth; The eonfederate fleet however af- 
terwards bombarded Diep, Havre de Grace,' Dun- 
kirk, and Calais; but the powder and ſhot ſpent 
againſt them, amounted, tis faid, to as much as 
the damage the French ſuſtained. © The grand ar- 
mies in Flanders being pretty near equal this cam- 
paign, they ſeemed -cautians of entring upon 
action, and there happened nothing conſiderable 
on that ſide, except the ſiege of Huy, which ſur- 
rendered to the confederates on the 17tH of Sep- 
tember, aſter a 'week's open trenches. In the 
mean time religious diſputes began to fevive in 
Holland; between the Calviniſts ' and Arminians, 


ged to retire to his ſhips ; but the tide ebbing, 


inſomuch that the States found themſelves obliged = 


to interpoſe, and command a general ſilence con- 
cerning the things in diſpute, which put a ſtop to 
them for the preſent. The winter following, 


Qveen Many, King WII A 57's conſort, died Queen 


of the ſmall- pox on the 28th of December, at 
Kenſington. This did not however hinder the 
Hero from taking the field in Flanders the next 
campaign, anno 1695, where he found Marſhal 
VILILIEROVY at the head of the enemy's troops, 
that ſucceſsful | General LUXEMBURG dying the 


winter before. On the third of July, King WII - Namur 


Enn "PE Fe 4 oth . retaken 
L1aM' inveſted the city of Namur, which ſur . 


rendered the fourth of Auguſt, and the caſtle the 
ſeeond of September following. This was the 
moſt memorable ſiege that happened during the 
war; for the town and caſtle are of themſelves ex- 
teeding ſtrong, and had à garriſon of fourteen 
thouſapd men in them, commanded by Bovr- 
r ERS, a Marſhal of France, who defended them- 


ſelves ſo well; that the confederates loft twelve or 


fifteen thouſand men before "the place, While 
they were buſy at this fiege, Marſhal Vrr.1 nov 
dall Ver near furgrized Frince Vaupf Mor, 
Who commanded à ſepatate army of the confede- 
rates in Flanders, of thirty thouſand men; but 
the Prince made a ſme tetreat to Ghent, ec: 
an 


dies. 


lies. 


al- 


CHAP. 


VI. 


Bruſſels 
bombard- 
ed. 


England 
threatned 
with an 
invaſion. 


receive him; for it ſeems there was a conſpiracy 


 knowledging 


over to Eng 


1 


any conſiderable Joſs, upon which his military 
{kill was much applaud&I, the enemy being twice 
his number. But the French met with better ſuc- 
cefs againſt Diæmude and Deynſez which they 
took the latter end of July, and made the garri- 
ſons, conſiſting of ſix thouſand men, priſoners of 
war, whom the French refuſed to exchange, till 
Marſhal BourrLERRS was arreſted on his march- 
ing out of Namur, and obliged to give his patole 


of honour for their releaſe. Before the caſtle of | 


Namur ſurrendered, Marſhal Vittzrov alſo —— 
the opportunity of bombarding Bruſſels, whi 
was * the thirteenth of — and con- 
tinued for eight and forty hours with the utmoſt 
fury, with bombs and red-hot bullets, hereby 
five and twenty hundred houſes in the heart of 
that fine city were entirely deſtroyeq, beſides 
churches and publick buildings, whote very foun- 
dations were blown up, and converted into neaps 
of rubbiſh : and this the French did (though it 
was contraty to the Cartel to bombard any capital 
city); by way of retaliation for the towns the 
confederates had bombarded upon the French 
coaſts, without any view of taking them, which 
was looked upon as a barbarous' way of makin 
war among Chriftians. About this time, th 


happened a dangerous inſurrect ion at Amſterdam, 


on account of ſome alterations that were intro: 
duced: into their burial - ſervice, which laſted. ſe- 
veral days, the houfes of many wealthy citizens 
being ed, and their perſons abuſed, till at 
length "the militia being aſſembled under arms, 
fired upon the rioters, as they were'ravaging the 
quarter of the Jews, and diſperſed them; and 
Sine of their leaders being executed for a terror to 
the reft; the city was reduced to it's former tran- 
quillity; The following winter, the French had 
concerted with King JAM Es the making; of a de- 
ſcent upon England, and King Jaws, with a 
great body bf forces, was actually marched to the 
coaſt of France, with an intent to embark, waiting 
only to hear his friends in England were ready to 
in 
England to have fallen upon King WILIA M's 
guards, and to have made him priſoner; and they 
were charged alſo with a deſign to aſfaſſinate him, 
which - occaſioned this confpiracy to obtain the 
name of the Aſſaſmation- Plot : but tis certain the 
conſpirators denied this laſt part of the plot at 
their deaths, though they made no ſcruple of ac- 
their deſigu of joining King Jamzs 
if he had landed. However, the plot being dif- 
covered, and ſome of the principal conſpirators 
apprehended, and a good body of troops brought 
land from Flanders, to oppoſe the 
intended invaſion,” the French King marched his 
troops back again from the coaſts, and King 
Ja urs returned to St Germains... 
The following year 2696, paſſed without any 
action in Flanders, and in Italy the Duke: of Sa 
voy having advuntageous offers made him by the 
French King, made a ſeparate peace; whereupow 
the conſederates concluded a treaty with France, 
for the neutrality of Italy; and the following win- 
ter a treaty was agreed to be ſet on foot between 
France and all the Confederates. The Xing of 


Sweden being actepted for mediatot; the confe> 


rences between the r ve Plenipotentiaries for 
treating of a general „were o at Ryt- 
wick near the Hague, on the 29th of April O. S. 


1697. The French: however, ſenſible what 2 


mighty influence the fucceſſes in the field have up- 
on negotiations of this nature, made their utmoſt. 


THE UN1TED NETHERL £NDSs. 


May, and” made themſelves: maſters of it the 26th: 
of the ſame month. In the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies 
Admiral Por v ſtotmed Cartagena, and plun- 
dered it, bringing home to France twelve millions 
of crowns, according to the Spaniſſi account. And 
into Catalonia the French marched a powerful ar- 
my, and laid ſiege to Barcelona, which was ob- 
iged to ſurrender on the gth of Auguſt, though 
well defended by the Prince of Heſſe: Darmſtat, 
with a numerous garriſon, which induced the Spa- 
niards very unwillingly to ſign the peace with the 
Englith and Dutch on the roth of September O. S. 


he Imperialiſts were ſtill more averſe to the The peacs 


figning the peace, and not without reaſon ; for 
the terms the Engliſh and Dutch had procured 
for them, were extremely diſadvantageous to the 
Empire; Straſburgh, with it's dependencies, and 
all Alſace, being yielded to the French by this 
treaty.” But the Engliſh and Dutch having gained 
their main point, in getting King WII LI AM ac- 
knowledged King of Great Britain, were not very 
ſollicitous for their allies. The Dutch eſpecially 
were glad to make an end of the war when they 
found the Engliſh Parliament began to inſiſt on 
their bearing their ſhare of the expence. And the 
Engliſh had no teaſon to be fond of continuing it, 
when- they were ever obliged to make good 
the deficiencies of thats allies. hs Germans fl. 
ſo not finding themſelves in a condition to-main- 
tain the war alone, agreed firſt to a ceſſation of 
arms, and on the goth of Octeber, O. S. theit 
Miniſter ſigned the treaty. aer +\ 


By the treaty between France and Savoy, the The trea« 


Duke obliged himſelf to abandon his confederates 
and procure a neutrality for Italy, or if that was 
— by the allies, to enter into a league of- 
fenfive and defenſive with his moſt Chriſtan Ma- 
jeſty againſt the Confederates. The French King, 
on the other hand, agreed to ſurrender to his 
Royal Highneſs che city and citadel of Pignerol, 
with their dependencies, the fortifications being 
firſt demoliſhedy but his Royal Highneſs was al- 
lowed to incloſe the faid eity with/a ſingle wall 
not terraſſed. His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty alfo ſti- 
pulated to reſtore” to his Royal Highneſs the reft 
of the towns and countries he had conquered and 
taken from him, amongſt which were Montme- 
lian, Nice, Villa Franca, and Suza; and it was 
further agreed, that the Duke of Burgundy, the 
Dauphin's eldeſt ſon, ſhould matry Madame the 
Princeſs, his Royal Highneſs's daughter: That 


the Ambaſſadors of Savoy in the court of France, 


ſhould receive the fame honours as thoſe of crowned 
heads: That thoſe who inhabit the Vallies of Lu- 
cerne. by the name of Vaudois; ſhould have no 
communication with the ſubjects of France; nor 
ſhould any Proteſtant Preacher come from thence 
ing his Majeſty's dominions : And as his Royal 
Highneſs:ſhould not ſuffer the exerciſe of the pre- 
2 reformed religion in any of boy territories 
or places relinquiſhed by his Majeſty, ſo neither 
would his Marcy ſafer in his Eu om iſs 
y the treaty between England and France, 
concluded at Ryfwiek the foth of September 
O. S. 1697, the French Ring promiſed not to 
diſturb King WII TAM in the peffeffion of the 
Briciſk: Dominions, or to give any affiſtance to his 
enemies: And that he would reſtore to England 
all countries and places taken during the war. 
In like manner, the ſaid King of England a- 
greed to reſtore all that had been taken from 


* France, 


efforts on all ſides this campaign. In Flanders they CH AF 
laid fiege to the ſtrong fortreſs of Aethithe 6th of 


” 
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of Ryſ- 
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1697. 
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CH AP: France. The French King alſo agreed to reſtate 
to the King of England the principality of Orange, 
wore nd the reſt of the territories, beſonging to him in 
France. And by a ſeparate article it was agreed, 

that the Emperor ſhould have time till the firſt day 


of November to accept the terms offered him by 
his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, -. 70 


Between By the treaty between the French King and 
* the States General it was agreed, That all coun- 
States tries, towns, and places which had been taken du- 


General. ring the war, ſhould be reſtored on either ſide 3 
and the late treaty between the moſt Chriſtian 
King and the Duke of Savoy, was thereby con- 
firmed : the reſt of the treaty; contained nothing 
4 but matters of courſe. u 
Between By the treaty between France and Spain, Gi- 
France ronne, Roſes, Barcelona, and all other places ta- 
and Spain. Ken by the French in Spain, were reſtored to his 

Catholick Majeſty : and in the Low Countries, 

the city, province, and dutchy of Luxemburg, and 


* 


county of Chinay, the fortreſs of Charleroy, the 


city of Mons, the town of Courtray, and all other 
towns and places, which his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty had taken during the war, were reſtored to 
Spain. The town and caſtle of Dinant alſo were 
reſtored by his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty to the 

Biſhop and Prince of Liegſſee. 
Between By the treaty between the Emperor and Em- 
the Empe- pire on the one part, and France on the other, 
e concluded the 3oth. of October 1697, it was a- 
greed, That the treaties of Weſtphalia and Nime- 
guen ſhould. be the foundation of this treaty, 
where it was not otherwiſe expreſsly agreed to the 
contrary ; and that reſtitution ſhould be made to 
his Imperial Majeſty and the Empire, and to the 
States and Members thereof, by the moſt Chri- 
ſtian King, of whatever had been taken during 
the war; but yet ſo as that the Roman Catho- 
lick religion ſhould continue in the ſtate it then 
was, in the places to be reſtored. But as it was 
thought proper to make an exchange of ſome 
laces, his Imperial Majeſty yielded to his moſt 
hriſtian Majeſty the city of Straſburg and it's 
dependencies, on the weſt. fide of the Rhine, to 
be incorporated with the Kingdom of France. On 
the other hand, his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty yielded 
to the Emperor the Fort of Kehl, the city: and 
caſtle of Friburg, the Fort of St Peter, and 
the Star Fort; the town of Briſac, and fartreſs 
of Philipſburg, with all their dependencies : and 
the Duke of Lorrain was reſtored to the poſſeſ- 
ſion of his capital city of Nancy, and the reſt 
of the dutchy of Lorrain; the fortifications of 
Nancy only to be demoliſhed, and the fort of 
Saar-Lewis, with ſome other ſmall places, to be 
reſerved to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ; and his 
forces were to have liberty to march through the 
dutchy to and from their frontier towns. It was 
ſtipulated alſo, that Cardinal FursTzNBURG, 
Biſhop of Straſburg, ſhould be reſtored to the poſ- 
| ſeſſion of his territories and rights in the Empire: 
As to the remainder of the, Modern Hiſtory 
of the United Provinces from the peace of Ryſ- 
wick to this time, the reader will meet with it 
in the former part of this Volume, blended with 
the hiſtory of Germany; wherein all the actions 
of the confederates and the French during the laſt 
war are deſcribed, I proceed therefore in the next 
place to enquire into the nature of the ſoil, and 
the produce of the United Provinces, / - 


of which they: 


THR PRESENT:ST AT E Or 


Nizitim gd ide noqs-atol. engen 
v3 e HA erl. 
dun very dani mt dert tt. 
Contains, an account 'of the nuture of 1ht ſoil, and 


produce of the country, bit. their plants and ani- 
le pom eee xl tool Dl ore 


A to the maritime provinces, it has ben al- 
ready intimated that they lie upon a per- 
fect flat, cut through with numberleſs canals; ex- 
cept that on the weſtern part of Holland, from 
the Maeſe to the Texel, containing the ſpace of 
fourſcore or an hundred miles, there lies one 
continued ridge of ſand- hills, which ſerve to break 
the fury of the Ocean, the ſoil whereof produces 
only herbage enough to feed the rabbets, which 
are very plentiful all along that coaſt. The ſtrand 
between the ſand-hills and the ſea is exceeding 
pleaſant, whether multitudes of people refort on 
ſummer evenings, and are entertained with the 
proſpect of ſhips and veſſels under ſail, going to 
and returning from all parts of the world; nor 
is it eaſy to ſay whether a ſmooth calm water, 
or a tempeſtuous ſea, where the mariner is forced 
to uſe his utmoſt ſkill to preſerve a leaky bark, af- 
fords the moſt exquiſite delight. 
the country which is not a. barren ſand conſiſts ei- 
ther of arable,” rich paſture, or a ſpungy marſhy 
ſoil, out of which they dig turf, the general fi- 
ring of the. country. Their arable is tolerably 
fruitful, but does not produce corn enough how- 
ever for half the numerous inhabitants. Their 
meadow or paſture, which is moſt of it under 
water in the winter, on the return of the ſum- 
mer, either by the ſun, or the help of wind-mills, 
is drained or dried up, and the waters leaving a 
fat ſlime behind, become exceeding fruitful; on 
which they either feed ſuch lean cattle as come 
from Denmark and the North, or milch kine, 
with which they make vaſt quantities of as good 
butter and cheeſe, as are to be met with in Eu- 
rope. They have alſo large plantations of flax 
and hemp, but much the greateſt 
work comes from Germany, or the Baltick. The 
turf which they dig in their bogs, or Veens, as 
they call them, are an excellent firing, which 
burn as clear and ſweet as the beſt wood; and 
this earth, tis ſaid, after cutting, ſwells and grows 
up again in the ſpace of a few years, and may 
be cut for the ſame uſe again. 
there is very little in the country, except ſome 
groves and plantations on the [ſides of their canals, 
intended more for pleaſure than profit. As to 
the inland provinces of Utrecht and Guelder- 
land, here indeed the country begins to riſe into 
hills, and there is much the ſame variety of high 
and low lands, woods and champaign, as we meet 
with in England, and the country produces a to- 
lerable quantity of grain. They ſeem to take 
pleaſure alſo in fine gardens. and orchards, and 
are arrived to a great perfection in flowers. Mi- 
nerals they have none, nor do they dig below 
the ſurface of the earth upon any account, un- 
leſs it be for turf or clay. The province of O- 
veryſſel conſiſts chiefly of heaths and marſhes, and 
is the worſt inhabited of any of the ſeven. The 
grain which is produced in the United Provinces, 
is either the common wheat, or buck- weat, rye, 
barley, peas and beans. They have alſo ſome 
plantations of hops and rape: ſeed, out of the laſt 
raw oil. Their fruit is much the 
ſame with ours, and frequently blaſted in the 

i r blown 
ſpring, or blow — 


That part of 


part of what they 


As for timber, 


down in autumn by the tem- 


The na- 


ture of the 


ſoil. 


Grain. 


Fruit. 


CHAP. peſtuous winds on their coaſts, before it comes to 
VII. maturity. Their milch cattle are very large, and 
Cattle 


fat in their paſtures, grow to a very great bulk, 


Their common breed of horſes are large and hea- 
vy; but, tis ſaid, care has been taken of late 


years to mend it. Their ſheep are very good, eſpe- 


cially in Zealand, where they feed on the ſalt- mar- 


ſhes. Their hogs-fleſh is but indifferent. In the 


up-lands there are plenty of hares, rabbets and ſquir- 
rels, but ſcarce any deer. Their wild beaſts, which 
are found chiefly in the 'provinces bordering on 
Germany, are wolves and wild hogs, Here are 
all manner of tame fowls as in England; and 
of the wild, the ſtork, about the bigneſs of a 
heron, is the moſt remarkable, which builds on 


Fowls. 


the tops of their chimnies in moſt of the towns 


and villages ; and, by virtue of a national ſuperſti- 
tion in their favour, are never deſtroyed. They 
take their flight with their young brood-about the 
beginning of Auguſt, and, as ſome conjecture, re- 
tire into Africa, or ſome other warm country, 
returning again in February. There are prodi- 
gious numbers of wild geeſe, ducks, and other 
water-fowl alſo, which viſit the Low-Countries 
from the' North every winter; nor do they want 
partridges, ſnipes, quails, or pigeons. | 

The fiſh in their rivers are ſalmon, perch, trout, 
Jacks, and eels; and their ſea-fiſn, haddock, ha- 
berdine, ſturgeon, ſoles, mackerel, ſmelts, crabs, 
and ſome other ſorts of ſhell-fiſh ; but there are 
ſcarce any oyſters or herrings upon the coaſt. 
The game is generally the right of the 3 
and gentry, inferior people being excluded theſe 
recreations, as in England; and the fiſheries in 
ſome places are appropriated alſo to them, but in 
others are open to every man who likes theſe kind 
of amuſements. I proceed next to give ſome ac- 
count of their grand fiſheries, eſpecially that of 
herrings. 5 . 


Fiſh. 


. 
Treats of their great fiſheries. 
The great 


| HE three great fiſheries, which by all that 

hſkerics. treat of the United Provinces are looked up- 

on to be of ſuch vaſt advantage to their ſtate, are, 
the herring-fiſhery, the whale-fiſhery, and the 

The Her- cod-fiſhery. 

1 Holland and Zealand are principally concerned; 
and that of Holland alone, according to Penſio- 
nary De WIr I in his time, annually ſet out no 
leſs than a thouſand fail, from twenty-four to 
thirty tun, to be employed in the herring-fiſhery, 
which are ſince increaſed in bigneſs. from thirty 
to fifty tuns. Theſe buſſes, with the veſſels that 
attend them, and thoſe which are employed in 
carrying and difperſing them all over Europe, a- 
mount to many thouſand fail, and at a moderate 
computation, in all the maritime provinces, oc- 
caſion the employing of fourſcore thouſand” hands, 
which makes it a noble nurſery for ſeamen. The 
buſſes are ſent out tree times every year, and be- 
gin to fiſh the firſt ſeaſon on midſummer-day, 
near the iſlands of Schetland (belonging to the 
Britiſh crown) and on the north of Scotland; 
and this ſeaſon laſts till September, when the 
buſſes having diſcharged their lading in Holland, 
fiſh near Yarmouth, and at the mouth of the 
Humber, on the coaſt of England; and hither 
they make two trips every year, the ſeaſon not 
being over till the latter end of November. Ac- 
cording to Sir WALTER RALz1Gn's computa- 
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give incredible quantities of milk; and thoſe 
which they buy from the northern countries, and 


we do not underſtand the right method of cu- 


In theſe fiſheries the provinces of 
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tion in the reign of King IA MEs , the Dutch C H AF. 
fiſhed on the Britiſh coaſt, with no leſs than three VIII. 
thouſand ſhips, and fifty thouſand men; and em. 
ployed and ſet to ſea, to'tranſport and ſell the fiſh” 
ſo taken, and to make returhs thereof, nine thou- 
ſand ſhips, and one hundred and fifty thoufand 
men more; adding, that every twenty buſſes main 
tained eight thouſand people at ſed or on ſhore. 
Theſe calculations T find ſome writers think to be 
of the largeſt ; but J believe very few that have 
ſucceeded Sir WALTER are better qualified to 


make a computation of theſe matters than he was; 


and as the ſcheme was laid before King Janes, 

with whom this gentleman was hot on very good: 

terms, it is to be preſumed he took care to Taye 

proof of what he advanceee . 
However, if it ſhould be admitted that the 

Dutch employ only one thouſand buſſes in tlie 

herring fiſnery, and that theſe buſſes at a medium 

may be reckoned forty tuns each, and that they 

make three trips every year; then every buſs may 

be ſuppoſed to take an hundred and twenty tun, 

and conſequently the whole fleet an hundred and 

twenty thouſand tun of herrings. Again, if cvery 

tun is ſuppoſed to be worth twenty pounds, then 

do they by the herring-fiſhery alone, make an- 

nually two millions four hundred thouſand pounds; 

out of which, if we allow a third part for charges, 

there remains clear ſixteen hundred thouſand 

pounds; to which if we add the profits they make 

by the goods they take in'return for them and 

export again, two millions ſterling is the leaſt 

they can be ſuppoſed to make annually, clear of 

all expences; and the multitude of hands that 

are employed in the making of nets and caſks, 

ſhipping and tackle occaſioned by this fiſhery, and 

in the ſalting, curing, and packing of them, makes 

it an inconceivable advantage to Holland, If it Why the 

be demanded why the ſubjects of Britain, on 2 

whoſe coaſts alone theſe fiſh are caught, reap ſo t 4. 

very little profit by this fiſhery, and their neigh- vantage- 

bours ſo much, it is generally anſwered, 1. That __ _ 
nz Im as 

ring them, which is the reaſon they will not go 3 mY 

off at foreign markets as long as the Dutch have 

any to fell. 2. That though we have timber for 

building veſſels of our own growth, yet the Dutch 
can import timber from Germany much cheaper 
than ours is at home; and that by their ſaw-mills, 
and other engines, they ſave ſuch a number of 
hands, that the building of ſhips. and other veſ- 
ſels is performed for half the expence it is here, 
3. That the ſhipping ſent to the Baltick with her- 
rings, loads back with corn, timber, and other 

heavy goods, which the Engliſh having little occa- 


ſion for; muſt return empty, and thereby loſe 


their freight homeward bound, 4. That the ri- 


vers Rhine and Maeſe running through a vaſt tract 


of a well-peopled: country, and diſcharging them- 
ſelves into the ſea through the United Provinces, 
the Dutch have an opportunity of furniſhing 
the people which lie near the banks of thoſe ri- 
vers with herrings, and of —_— their merchan- 
dize-in return, which the ſubjects of Britain by 
their ſituation are perfectly excluded from. To 
the firſt of theſe objections aginſt the ſubjects of 
Britain applying themſelves to the herring-fiſhe- 
ry, I find it replyed, that there is very little myſte- 
ry in the curing and pickling of herrings, and that 
the true reaſon the Dutch herrings are better than 
ours, is becauſe we want proper veſſels to cure and 
ſalt them in: that the Scots particularly fiſn in 
open boats, and let their herrings lie expofed to 
the weather till they come on ſhore, before they 


11 ſalt 
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fi - and the fiſh ſalted in them before they are well 
er dead. But this might certainly be done by the 


Yoube their 


THE 'PRESENT-STATE OF 
Yale chem z While the Dutch buſſes are covered, did we conſider the irreparable injaty we bring CHAP 


Engliſh as well as the Dutch, and would be ſo if 


the fiſhery was under any regulation, and made a 


8 concern. It cannot be expected, in- 


deed, that foreigners ſhould take off our herrings 


on the ſame terms they do thoſe of Holland, till 
we cure them as well, and then we need not 
. cuſtom : but methinks we have this 
advantage of the Dutch, that our coaſts are ſo 
near the fiſhery, that we may put our herrings 
vn ſhore, and pr 
ſooner than the Dutch can: for though the firſt 
ſalting be performed in the buſſes, they are all 
taken out and prepared in a different manner, and 
put into other caſks when they come on ſhore, in 
order to be ſent to foreign markets. And admit 
there be an art in the pickling them that we are 
yet 9 with, ſurely we are not ſo dull, 
but by ſending over half a dozen clever fellows 
thither to obſerve their method, or inviting ſome 
of them over hither by good rewards, we might 


ſoon come into it: and indeed till we do make 


them as good and as merchantable as the Dutch, 
it is in vain for our ſuperiors to concern them- 
ſelves in the matter, and beg foreigners cuſtom, 
as we did lately at Hamburgh ; for we muſt ever 
expect the ſame anſwer that city gave us on this 
occaſion, viz. That if our fiſh were equally good, 
they would with all their hearts deal with us as ſoon 
as with the Dutch. It is however to be remem- 
bered in favour of the natives of this iſland, that 
though our. pickled herrings are not ſo good as 
thoſe of Holland, our red herrings are the beſt in 
Europe, and are a manufacture almoſt peculiar to 
Britain, which is one great encouragement to'the 
entering on this fiſhery, 3 
2. As to that objection, That timber for build- 
ing veſſels and naval ſtores are dearer here than 
in Holland, this ſeems generally admitted at pre- 
ſent; but the caſe would be wonderfully altered, 
if due encouragement were given for importing 
them from the Britiſh plantations, where there 1s 
more timber ſtands neglected, and more pitch and 
tar, flax and hemp, might be produced at an eaſy 
expence, and brought us in return for the native 
commodities and manufactures we export, than 
are ſufficient to ſupply all the ſhipping of Eu- 
rope. This would produce ſuch a variety of be- 
nefits, of ſuch im to Britain, and of 
ſuch a laſting duration, that, *tis preſumed, the 
government will not long overl them, We 
want, in ſhort, nothing to. make us the greateſt 
and wealthieſt, people upon earth, but to improve 
the advantages we have in our hands, The very 
traffick we might maintain between our own 
ple of the old and new world, would foon give 
us a vaſt ſuperiority over the reſt of the nations 
of Europe. As it is, this trade does not employ 
leſs than a thouſand fail of ſhips from an hun- 
dred to five hundred tuns; whereas a little more 
than an hundred years we had little or no 
traffick with that part & world, But I for- 
bear to enlarge on this ſubject here, and proceed 


to conſider the ſecond part of this article; name- 


ly, That the Dutch can build their buſſes for the 
hercing-fiſhery cheaper, becauſe they have more 


expeditious ways of working their timber by faw- 


mills, &c. by which means one man will do the 
buſineſs of ten: nor is this to be denied; for it 


ſeems we are afraid to introduce theſe machines, 
leſt our people ſhould want employment. Now 


re them for the market much 


upon our country by neglecting to introduce ſich VIII. 


engines, as might enable us to work as-cheap as 
our neighbours, not a man of us would make this 
trifling objection againſt them; eſpecially againſt 
ſuch as promote our navigation and manufac- 
tures. The cheaper we can build ſhips, and work 
dur manufactures, the cheaper we can ſend them 
abroad, and afford the better pennyworths to all 
we deal with: and this is one of thoſe important 
ſecrets, by which the Dutch have ever. under- 
mined and worked us out of our foreign trade. 
As for their living more frugally, and working 
their veſſels with fewer hands, I look upon theſe 
articles to be trifles: for what mighty difference 
can it make in the voyage, where fifteen or twen- 
ty hands are employed in navigating a ſhip of three 
or four hundred tuns, where the Dutch ſhall ſpend | 
four ſhillings and the Engliſh five ſhillings a head 
per week; what great difference, I ſay, can this 
make in a cargo of three or four hundred tuns, 
even where it is of the meaneſt value? And per- 
haps if it be conſidered, as we employ more hands, 
conſequently we breed up more mariners, and our 
ſhips are liable to fewer hazards, I queſtion whe- 
ther in the main they have any advantage of us 
in theſe reſpects. But further it is to be obſerved, 
That we ſhould * this caſe be ſo 17 _ ha- 
ing our poor multiply upon us, and of having 
8 Edle hands fn poo ſhould have much 
fewer than we have at preſent. If we could build 
our veſſels cheaper than we do now, and work 
our manufactures with leſs charge, conſequently 
there would be a great deal more of them taken 
off our hands; and as our foreign trade flouriſh- 
es, ſo does the home trade of courſe, A mul- 
titude of rich merchants will always find em- 
ployment for a multitude of inferior people; which 
is not a meer notion, but we actually find it thus 
in Holland; where there is not an idle hand in 
the country ; nay, the trader, among that croud 
of people, finds it difficult to procure ſervants and 
labouring men for his money, ſo little are they in 
danger of being over-run with poor in thoſe coun- 
tries where they employ all manner of machines 
to enable them to work with a few hands. As 
there is no ſpot of ground of the ſame dimenſions 
on the face of the globe where 'there are ſo many 
rich merchants, ſo there is no place where la- 
bouring men are better paid, and live more com- 
As to the third objection againſt promoting 
the herring-fiſhery in Britain, — That our 
ſhips which carry them to the Baltick would for 
the moſt part return empty, becauſe we do not 
import corn, timber, and other cumberſome goods 


peo- from thence, in ſuch Ja 


rtions as the 
Dutch do; I anſwer, If we Ld Jn prepare 
our fiſh as well as the Dutch do, and conſequent- 
ly could find as quick a market for them, I do 
not doubt but our merchants would find ſome- 
thing to import from thence which might turn to 


a tolerable account: and as I propoſe in the fore- 


going articles, that our trade, if not neglected, 
will ſuddenly be improved and extended in other 
parts of the world, poſſibly we may find it as 
advantageous to carry our herrings to ſome other 
laces, as the Dutch doin carrying them to the 
ltick, And this alſo may ſerve as an anſwer to 
the fourth objection, as to our ſituation, where- 
by we are excluded from the trade of the Rhine 
and the Maeſe, in which rivers the Dutch diſpoſe 
of great quantities of herrings. e 


CHAP. 


VIil. 


An enqui- 
ry into our 
right to 
exclude o- 
ther na- 
tions from 
the her- 
ring; fiſn- 


ery. 
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As to our right to the herring-fiſhery excluſive 
of the Dutch and all other nations, this fiſhery 
lying all along cloſe to our own ſhores and no 
where elſe, this has been made ſufficiently evident 
by Mr SEL DEN, and many other writers: And for 
my life I can't ſee why foreigners have not as much 
right to the oyſters upon the Britiſh coaſt as the 
herrings. Should it be admitted that ſeas and de- 
farts are generally free for all mankind to travel 
in, and wild animals the property of every one 
that can take them; yet ſurely there are ſome 
inſtances, wherein ſeas and deſarts may be, and are, 
appropriated, as well as their wild inhabitants. 
And as to the Dutch, who have actually appro- 


| priated the ſeas about the Molucca's, Amboyna, and 


they fo unjuſtly and treacherouſly 


to fail within fight of the coaſts of Am 


Banda, where the fine ſpices grow, and would, if 
they had power, alſo exclude all other nations from 
the reſt of the Indian ſeas, under pretence that they 
are Lords of the ocean, the very title they give 
themſelves in that part of the world; againſt theſe 
people ſurely our claim will be allowed to have it's 
tull weight, for we may with as much right ap- 
propriate to ourſelves the ſeas on our own coaſts, 
as they do the ſeas about the ſpice-iſlands, which 
poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of, and which lie ten thouſand miles from 
the ſhores of Holland. Should a Britiſh ſhip offer 

boyna and 
Banda, the Dutch would make no ſeruple of ta- 
king or deſtroying her; why then ſhould t 


de permitted to come cloſe to the Britiſh ſhores, 


they continue to do to this day. Theſe 
1 believe, the ſubtleſt ſo 


drive away our fiſhermen, and diſperſe the ſhoals 
of herrings after their own veſſels are laden, as 
practices, 
phiſter amongſt them will 
be troubled to find a tolerable excuſe for. But 
ſuppoſing they had a natural right to do all this, 


and we had no natural or acquired right to come 
into thoſe ſeas which border upon the ſpice-iſlands ; 


yet if we can ſhow that the Dutch have, for time 
immemorial, till the reign of King CHARLES I, 
ſollicited the Britiſh Princes for licences to fiſh on 
their coaſt, and have actually paid thirty thouſand 
pounds per annum for the liberty of fiſhing there, 


ſurely this puts the matter beyond all diſpute: 


this nation. 


people may part with and deprive themſelves of 
many natural rights, and the Dutch have actually 
done ſo here by repeated ſolemn compacts with 
Even OLiveR CrRomWEL1., their 
brother Saint, had infallibly compelled them to 


have performed this contract, if he had not after- 


wards found them neceſſary to ſupport his uſur- 


pation, and accepted of their guarantee of his ty- 
ranny in lieu of that invaluable fiſhery : for were 
we to inſiſt upon our right, and exclude all other 
nations from the herring-fuſhery, as the Dutch do 
from the fine ſpices, we might ſet our own price 
upon them; and if the Dutch make two millions 
= annum neat profit of our herrings, we might 


by that: means make five millions, or indeed what 


we pleaſed, and ſhould fave an immenſe treaſure 
annually from going out of the nation: for with 
theſe we might purchaſe the merchandize of the 
Baltick, Germany, and other countries, as with 
ready money. Neither need we be over-nice in 
the curing of them, for if they were to be had no 
where elle, there is no doubt but the worſt would 
go off, But if it ſhould not be thought expedient 
wholly to exclude the Dutch, or any other nation, 
from the herring-fiſhery on our coaſt; yet ſurely 
no Briton can think it unreaſonable that we limit 
the number of buſſes, or oblige them to pay an 
acknowledgment in proportion to the quantity of 


Flemings; and Spaniards; and even the Ham- 
burghers, and the Powers of the Baltick ; and if 
this were allowed, of what advantage would the 
herring-filhery be, either to England or Holland? 
Thoſe very people who now take them off our 
hands, would take them themſelves out of the 
ſea, and conſequently the trade would be entire- 
ly loſt to both nations, which would then per- 


1 incline the Dutch themſelves to wiſh we had 
inſiſt 


ed more ſtrenuouſly upon our right. And as 
the Dutch are allowed to have their eyes in their 
heads, and to penetrate as far into future events as 
other people, I will venture to make them one 
7 ofal, which if a little preſent profit does not 
biaſs their underſtandings, they will certainly 
cloſe with. The Dutch, as well as the Engliſh; 
can't but obſerve, that many powerful nations at 
this day, are endeavouring to improve their foreign 
trade and navigation, and will bly in a ſhort 
time fall into ſome branches of commerce which 
the Hollander at preſent monopolizes, and reaps 
great advantage by. We may ſee them, as I 


have already hinted, attempt the herring-fiſhery, 


and to diſcover ſome countries where the fine ſpi- 
ces grow, which are not under the power of the 


hey Dutch; or they may poſſibly wreſt ſome of the 


ſpice-iſlands from them which they are poſſeſſed of, 
as they wreſted thetn from us, and ſo ſhare theſe 
two valuable branches of trade with them: And 
if this ever ſhould happen to be the cafe, the 
Dutch will then be deprived of their greateſt 
ſtrength, and theſe giants in trade become like 


other men. I beg leave therefore, even for the 


fake of the Hollanders themſelves, to propoſe a 
moſt intimate union in commerce between them 
and Britain; and in order to this J do inſiſt, that 
they ſubmit to ſhare the trade of the world with 
us: this, if any thing, will perpetuate their gran- 
deur; for our intereſt muſt be mutual, if we ex- 


pect to remain long united. I know no bands 6 - 


indiſſoluble between Princes and States as thoſe of 
intereſt : let them, upon our admitting them into 
a ſhare of the herring-fiſhery, and excluding all 
other nations from it, admit us into a ſhare of the 
ſpice-trade, (originally our own) and then we 
will unite our maritime force with theirs, by 


which means we may put what conditions we 


pleaſe upon the reſt of the trading world. On the 
other hand, if they refuſe to let us ſhare the trade 
of the world with them, and pretend to ſtand upon 
their own bottom, it is not difficult to foretel, 
that other nations will ſoon eneroach upon their 
foreign trade, and they may poſſibly by their par- 
ſimony loſe the whole. In the mean while, Britain 


has ſuch a noble proſpect opening to her view by 


the increaſe of her plantation-trade, that I don't 
doubt in a few years to ſee het able to manage the 
commerce of the world alone, without the Dutch, 
or any other foreign aſſiſtance, Therefore let that 
High and Mighty State in time conſider and cul- 
tivate a ſtrict triendſhip with Britain before it be 
too late, and ſhe ſee herſelf with regret ſtripped 
of the moſt darling branches of her navigation and 


they take. This may be expedient, even in CHA Pr 
regard to the Hollanders themſelves; for if all. XIII. 

nations be permitted to come and fiſh upon out 
coaſts without reſtraint, why not the French; 


I proceed now to treat of the ſecond great. The 


fiſhery, that of Greenland, where whales are whale-fifh. 


taken; and this too they have in a manner) 


monopolized z for the Dutch fend annually 
to Greenland between two and three _ 


— * — — 
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CHAP. dred ſail of ſhips, from two to four hundred 


tuns burthen, and all the reſt of the nations 


of Europe together ſcarce fit out fifty. That 


part of Greenland where they uſually fiſh; for 
whales is ſituated between ſeventy-ſix and eighty 


degrees of North latitude.  'The Engliſh were the 


firſt who practiſed the taking of whales in 
theſe ſeas 3 and apprehending of what conſequence 
the ſecuring; this trade to the nation might be, our 
people went on ſhore, ſet up the arms of Britain, 


and formally took poſſeſſion. of the country for 
King IAM Es I. And as there were at that time no 


inhabitants there, or any foreign nation that could 


have any manner of claim to it, this was then thought | 
to veſt a ſufficient right in the Kings of Great Bri- 


tain to fiſh on theſe coaſts, excluſive of all others; 
but that pacific Prince, King JAMES, rather than 
hazard a war, ſuffered the Dutch to break in upon 
that part of our navigation, and even to ſeize our 
ſhips and merchandize in thoſe ſeas in time of full 
peace, till in the end our merchants were wearied 
out, and obliged to abandon that branch of buſineſs; 


which indeed there has been many attempts to re- 


vive, but none of them have ſucceeded 'till the 
South- Sea company undertook it; and they may 
if they pleaſe no doubt make it as advantageous to 
this nation as it is to the Hollander: but they 
don't however at preſent ſet out a tenth part of 
the ſhips the Dutch do for this ſervice; for, as has 
been obſerved, the Dutch employ between two 
and three hundred ſhips annually, manned with 
forty men each, and the South- Sea company do 
not employ more than three or four and twenty 
Mips in it: and indeed the judicious DER WIr r, 
and moſt writers who have treated of trade, are of 
opinion, that companies and monopolizing grants 
tend to the deſtruction of commerce and navigation. 
The largeſt whales it is computed yield ſeven or 
eight tuns of oil, which is eſteemed the beſt in the 
world for drefling ſeveral kinds of leather and 
ſkins. The price of it riſes or falls according as 
the voyage ſucceeds ; for ſome years they meet with 
whales, and in others with more than they can 


manage. If every ſhip takes a whale, they look 


The cod- 
fiſhery. 


The in- 
land li ſn- 
ery. 


upon it to be no bad voyage. Beſides oil, each 


whale affords ſix or eight hundred lengths of that 
bone which is become ſo neceſſary in cloathing 
our females; theſe are found in the mouth of 
the animal under and on each ſide the tongue, 
which lies in the midſt of them, as in a bed. As 
to the ſeaſon and manner of taking them and ex- 
tracting their oil, theſe have been treated of in the 
firſt volume, and therefore I forbear to ſay more of 
Df lo e655; ix {iow | 
The third great Dutch, fiſhery is that for cod, 
which they meet with chiefly on the Dogger 
bank, a ſand. between the Britiſh. coaſt and their 
own, in which they employ about three hundred 
veſſels called Doggers, (from the bank they fiſh 
upon) being between forty and ſixty, tuns burthen; 
and tho? this fiſhery be of great advantage to them, 
the Engliſh are ſuppoſed to have as good a ſhare of 
it as the Dutch, eſpecially if we take in our fiſheries 
at Newfoundland and Nova Scotia to the north- 
ward of New England, here there appears to be 
the greateſt plenty of this kind of fiſh that are to 
be found in any part of the world. not 0 
The fourth and leaſt, is their inland fiſhery in 
their lakes and rivers, which is not however in- 
conſiderable, conſiſting of almoſt all kinds of 
freſh-water fiſh, Of theſe, what are not ſpent at 
home, they ſalt up alſo and export with their herrings 


and codfiſſi to other countries. Sir WALTER 


of pickled. and ſalted fiſh the Dutch did not export 
leſs annually than three hundred thouſand. tuns, 


which exportation M. DER WIr ſuppoſed to 
be increaſed one third when he was Penſioner ; 


and as they are exchanged for foreign merchan- 
dize, may (as well as their ſpices) be looked upon 
as ſo much treaſure, and Probably together are of 
greater advantage to the Hollander than the mines 
of Potoſi are to the Spaniard. y | 


Treats. of the Dutch maniſaFures. 


HERE. is not a nation under the ſun where the 

4 people apply themſelves with more diligence 
to all manner of mechanick arts than the inhabitants 
of the United Provinces. Thoſe manufactures which 
an hundred and fifty years ago were appropriated to 
this or that particular country, have been of late 
years introduced amongſt them, and brought to as 
great perfection almoſt as in the places they were 
formerly peculiar to. Nor is this much to be ad- 
mired, if we conſider, that when the mechanicks 
of the nighbouring countries of France, Flanders, 
and England, were driven from thence by their 
bigotted Princes, they retired hither, and ſer 
up the ſame employments as they carried on in 
their reſpective countries. It is not therefore to 
the ingenuity of the Dutch that we are to aſcribe 
their proficiency in this great variety of manu- 
factures; but to the neceſſity they were under of 
making their country the refuge or aſylum of all 
diſtreſſed people, in order to ftrengthen their hands, 
and enable them to reſiſt the then formidable 
power of Spain. It was this that occaſioned their 
proclaiming an univerſal liberty of conſcience, 
and making that one of the fundamental articles 
of their union. In imitation of antient Rome, 
this diſtreſſed people invited all others in the like 
diſtreſs to join them; and out of a variety of na- 
tions who brought their ſeveral arts along with 
them, firſt formed their little republick: conſe- 
2 ſuch mechanick arts as were practiſed by 
e ſeveral people, of whom this commonwealth 
was compoſed, muſt be in ſome perfection here, 
eſpecially if we conſider that the country was 


ſmall, and the people ſo numerous that they could 
not be ſubſiſted out of the product of it. 


They 
were in a manner forced to work for their lives, and 


by the fruits of their labour purchaſe the corn and 


produce of other countries to feed the multitudes 
that retreated thither. Thus the diligence and 
parſimony they are ſo famed for, were founded 


in neceſſity rather than choice; and when they 


were once become habitual, practiſed without re- 
luctance. They ſaw what great things their fru- 
gality and application had effected, and as theſe 
became the ſubjects of univerſal applauſe amongſt 
them, every one preſſed forward to excel his neigh- 
bour in theſe arts, *till they arrived at ſuch a 
degree of covetouſneſs, as to ſtick at nothing to 


adyance their fortunes z even their governors be- 
came guilty of all manner of injuſtice, , cruelty 
and treachery towards their allies to promote their 


foreign trade, and private men ſcrupled no frauds 
that did not bring them under the penalty of the 
laws, or affect their credit. Like their brethren 
here, they excluded only expenſive and unprofitable 
vices, whatever had a proſpect of gain, with 
them was godlineſs. But to be a little more par- 
ticular as to their manufactures. | N 
| : Every 


RalRIleu computed, in his time, that of- all kinds C HI. A F. 


How ma- 
nufaQures 
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In Am- 

ſterdam 
all kinds 
of manu- 


factures. 


Printing 
and Paper. 


Sail cloth. 


of it is not wove in Holland. Harlem is alſo dil 


Every province and every town almoſt in the 
United Provinces have ſome particular manufacture 
which they value themſelves upon; not that theſe 
trades are carried on in no other places, but there are 
particular towns and diſtricts where the reſpective 
mechanick arts are brought to a greater perfection 
than in others. In Harlem, for example, they 
make the fineſt linnen, and give it ſo pure a white; 
that they bring it from all the reſt of the provinces, 
and even from Germany, and other foreign 
countries, to be bleached here: And Harlem lying 
in the province of Holland, this kind of linnen is 
generally called by that name, tho? one third * 

ti 


* 


guiſhed for its manufactures of fine ſilks and gau- 
zes, coarſe flowered velvets, and gold and ſilver 
brocades, and other rich ſtuffs. 

Their woollen manufactures flouriſhes moſt at 
Leyden: Here they make the fineſt broad and 
narrow cloths, ſerges, and camlets; but ſtill inferior 
to thoſe of Britain, or they would not purchaſe ſuch 
vaſt quantities of our woollen manufacture as they 
do to export to other nations. Their wool they 
have from Spain, Germany, Turkey; and ſome 
from England, Scotland, and Ireland, clandeſtinely ; 
and tho” their want of Britiſh wool is the occaſion 


that this manufacture is no better, yet they have 


of late years much leſſened their demand for our 
Engliſh cloth, being able to fupply their own peo- 
ple and other nations with ſuch cloth as ſerves their 
turn, tho? not altogether ſo good as ours. Nor 
are the ſilk manufactures of Holland ſo good as 
thoſe of France or Italy ; but the difference in the 
price, being twenty per cent. cheaper, makes 
them go off better. 1 2 

In Delft is made that fine earthen ware which 
takes it's name from this city: And the brewing 
trade, which flouriſhes here, is reckoned among 
their manufactures, | 

Sardam, three miles from Amſterdam, hath 
prodigious magazines of timber of all kinds, and 
the inhabitants build more ſhips and veſſels here 


than any town of the known world ; which makes 


it highly reaſonable to include ſhip-building among 
their manufactures. 

Enchuyſen is remarkable for it's herrings. Horne 
for the beſt cheeſe in North Holland, and for it's 
refineries of ſalt, &c. | 

In Amſterdam all theſe manufactures; and 
more, are carried on, except that of Delft-ware : 
Here they weave broad-cloth, woollen and hair- 
ſtuffs, ſilks, gold and filver ſtuffs, and ribbons of 
all kinds. Here they make gilt-leather, morocco, 
ſhammy, and many other ſorts. Nor is dying 
one of the leaſt of their manufactures. Here are 
alſo refineries for ſugar, ſalt, ſulphur, yellow wax, 
&c. mills for ſawing timber, for poliſhing marble, 
for drawing oil from ſeveral ſeeds, powder-mills 
and fulling-millsz and here all kinds of tapeſtry 
are wrought. Their linnen manufacture alſo is 
brought to great perfection, particularly that of 


fail-cloth, in which the Engliſh fall extremely 


ſhort of them; as they do alſo in printing, and 
the manufacture of paper: but why we do fo, is 
not eaſily accounted = ſurely there is nothing 
ſo very difficult in theſe manufactures but an Eng- 
liſh genius might imitate. ISA 

As to fail-cloth, our ſea-commanders in general 
complain, that what they buy in England is ſo 
flight, it frequently rends from top to bottom in 


a a ſtorm, and ſometimes occaſions the loſs of their 


= 3 whereas that of Holland wears like a board, 
an 


will bear the moſt furious tempeſt. Now the 
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defect of ours muſt be either in the materials or tlie C H AP. 


weaving, either of which 'tis preſumed might be 
remedied, if thoſe who had the care of fitting out 
our fleets gave due encouragement to the manufac- 
turer. The materials we have from the Baltick 
as well as the Dutch, and ſurely we might ſpin 
and weave them as ſtrong as the Dutch do, if it 
was made a government concern; and if we con- 
ſidered what vaſt ſums are ſent annually to Holland; 
to purchaſe this manufacture for our ſhipping, it 
would be thought worth enquiring into. 


As to printing and paper, there may be ſome 


IX. 
{AS 


reaſon why we do not come up to the Dutch, if 


what our printers ſay be true ; namely, that their 
founders and paper-makers in Holland have greater 
encouragement than thoſe of Britain : tho* how 
this can be, when we pay much dearer for paper 
and print in England than in Holland, is not eaſy 
to diſcover. As to paper indeed, the manufacture 
is but lately ſet up amongſt us, and therefore it 
cannot be expected yet to be brought to that per- 
fection it is in Holland: Beſides, there are ſuch 
taxes laid upon this manufacture, as are enough to 
diſcourage thoſe that deal in it. Another diſad- 
vantage our paper-makers tell me they lie under, 
is, that tho? we uſe the greateſt quantities of fine 
linnen of any people in the world, yet the rags are 
ſo tinged with the coal-ſmoak and dirt, eſpecially 
in London, that they can never bring them to be 
of a pure white, As to the types made in our 
founderies, it 1s ſomething ſtrange they are no 
better, becauſe in all other iron-work and hard- 
ware there is no nation which excels us: Why 
then are we obliged to fetch all our types from 
Holland or France when we expect to have a work 
beautifully printed, in the bookſellers phraſe? I 
would' adviſe our workmen to try again if they 


cannot outdo the Dutch in this, as well as in all 


other iron manufactures; and do not doubt but they 
will meet with the like encouragement as other 
mechanicks do : for though it be true; that there is 
a ſlight kind of hard-ware which foreigners afford 
exceeding cheap, yet thoſe ſame foreigners are 
willing to give double or treble the price for our 
London-ware, it is ſo ſubſtantially and exquiſitely 
wrought. The reader will pardon me that I 
dwell ſo long upon theſe things, but they are indeed 
no trivial matters ; I would have my countty-men 
excel all others in mechanick, as they do in liberal 


arts, and draw over the trade of the whole world to 


them by their merit; or at leaſt, prevent foreigners 
drawing over ſo much of our treaſure to them for 
manufactures which might be made as well here, and 
the money for them circulate among out ſclyes, 


rh oy 
Treats of the foreign trade of the United Provinces. 
F we regard the number of ſhips the Dutch 
| employ in their voyages to the Baltick, and 
the nothern crowns, and the various kinds of 


merchandize abſolutely neceſſary fo their very 
being, which they import from thence ; this may 


be looked upon as far the moft conſiderable of any 


trade they carry on in Europe. For from Nor- 
way they import vaſt quantities of fir-timber, 
maſts and yards for their ſhipping, pitch, tar, 
ſtockfiſh, furs, ſkins; pot-aſhes, and dried fiſh, 
and, as ſome ſay, copper and iron ; but this muſt 
be in very ſmall quantities, for there are few 
mines wrought in this country. In return for 
theſe commodities they ſupply the Norvegians 
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with wine, brandy, vinegar, tobacco, ſpices, ſalt, 
cheeſe, drapery, both linnen and wollen, and 
haberdaſhery wares; but their exports not being 
near equal to their imports from hence, they are 
forced to pay the difference in dollars, and other 
ſpecie. This trade is however of vaſt advantage 
to the Dutch, though the exchange be againſt 
them; becauſe they export again the fir- timber 
and other merchandizes of Norway to the ſou- 
thern countries of Europe for a conſiderable profit, 
and employ annually two or three hundred ſhips 
of four or five hundred tuns burthen in their Nor- 
way navigation. They have this further benefit 
alſo by it, that they man great part of their fleet 
with Norvegian ſailors, as hardy a race of mari- 


ners as are to be met with in the world, and have 


Their 
Ruſſia 
trade. 


in a manner incorporated them with their own 
people. 

Their trade with Ruſſia was antiently carried 
on through Livonia by the ports of Riga, Revel, 
and Narva: but upon the diſcovery of the north 
paſſage into the White Sea by the Engliſh, the 
trade removed to Archangel at the bottom of that 
ſea, In the late Czar's time it was by him drawn 
to Peterſburg, and the ports of Livonia z but after 


his death the Ruſſian government thought fit to 


open the trade with Archangel again; and now it 
is carried on at all the ports above-mentioned. As 
the Engliſh firſt diſcovered the way to Archangel, 
the only Ruſſian port by which they had then a 
communication directly with the reſt of the king- 
doms of Europe, they had large privileges granted 
them by the Ruſſian Princes, and were in poſſeſ- 
ſion of that trade, exclufive of all other nations, 
for ſome time; but the Dutch, by bribing the 
Ruſſian miniſtry, and the falſe and ſcandalous re- 


pry they made of our nation at the Ruſ- 
i 


an court, ſoon worked us out of that trade, and 
ſent thither ten ſhips to our one. 


From Ruſſia the Dutch import flax, hemp, 
p_ and tar, linſeed, honey, wax, furs, ſkins, 


uſſia leather, fir-timber, tallow, pot-aſhes, ca- 
vear (the ſpawn of ſturgeon), and linnen : for 
which they exchange, ſpices, pickled-herrings, to- 


| bacco, drugs for dying, and phyſical drugs, wines, 


brandy, oil, vinegar, fruit, ſugar, and woollen 


manufactures, gold and filver ſtuffs, filks, rib- 


bons, haberdaſhery, hard-ware, toys, hats, ſoap, 
and paper; but the ſilks and hard-ware they uſed 
to carry thither are like to become a drug, if they 
are not ſo already; for the Muſcovites have now 
a more intimate communication with Perſia, In- 
dia, and China, than they had formerly, and can 
purchaſe ſilks there at a better hand than in Eu- 


rope: nay, the Ruſſians talk of furniſhing the reſt 


of Europe from thence with ſilks and other mer- 
chandize of the Eaſt. And for iron-ware, which 
they uſed to receive from Holland and other ſou- 


thern countries, the late Czar eſtabliſned founde- 


ries and forges for all manner of iron-ware in his 
own dominions ; particularly for great guns, bombs, 
ſwords, ſmall arms, &c. inſomuch, that it is ſaid, 


they will be able to ſupply the ſouthern countries 


of Europe, in a few years, with theſe things, on 


eaſter terms than they can make them at home. 


From Livonia alſo, now ſubje@ to Ruſſia, as ſoon 


as the country has recovered itſelf, they will no 
doubt import as large quantities of corn as they 
did heretofore. - Notwithſtanding that prodigious 
quantity of ſpices and herrings, which the Dutch 


diſpoſe of in the Ruffian dominions, the balance 


of trade is againſt them here alſo, and conſequently 
they are obliged to pay the difference in ſpecie ; 
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but then as they manufacture moſt of the com- CH AP. 


modities they receive from thence, and export 
them afterwards to other European nations, this 


trade is in the main of exceeding advantage to 
them. 


Denmark affords very little merchandize, ex- Their 
cept lean cattle, which the Dutch buy up and fat trade with 
in their rich paſtures: but from Sweden they im- Penmark 


port a great deal of iron, ſteel, and copper, 
ſome manufactures of theſe metals, with fir-tim- 
ber, pitch and tar, but not ſuch quantities as from 
Norway and Ruſſia: in exchange for which the 
Dutch carry them ſpices, drugs, falt, fruit, ſugar, 
wine, brandy, filks, linnen and wollen cloth, 
and ſtuffs ; but not ſo many herrings as to Ruſſia : 
for the Ruſſians being of the Greek communion, 
have twice the number of faſts that the Roman 
Catholicks have, and conſequently are prohibited 
fleſh the better part of the year; and theſe faſts 
they obſerve ſo religiouſly, that they will rather 


and 2? 


Sweden. 


die than eat a morſel of meat while they laſt. 


The Swedes alſo having of late fallen into the 
woollen manufacture, work up moſt of that cloth 
which the common people wear, and ſuffer as 
little as may be to be imported from abroad. 
Their late acts of navigation alſo, whereby they 
prohibit other nations importing ſeveral kinds of 
merchandizes, which are not of their own growth 
or manufacture, are no ſmall prejudice to the 
Dutch commerce, which conſiſts chiefly in tranſ- 
porting the produce of one nation to another, 
From Pomerania and Mecklenburg the Dutch 
import all kinds of grain, coarſe wool, timber, 
Sileſia linnen, ſkins and leather, honey, wax, 
and flax. From the ports of Royal and Ducal 
Pruſſia, that is, from Dantzick, Koningſburg, and 
Memel, where the merchandizes of Poland and 
Livonia are frequently ſhipped, the Dutch bring 
vaſt omen of corn, leather, furs, timber, 


ilver, falt-petre, ſulphur, pitch, and 
tar. And from Courland, the principal port 
whereof is Libaw, the Dutch import grain, tim- 
ber, and linſeed: in exchange for which, they 
carry to the ſouthern coaſts of the Baltick, ſpices, 
herrings, tobacco, ſugar, fruits, ſalt, paper, ha- 
berdaſhery and hard ware, wine, brandy, and, 
till lately, linnen and woollen manufactures ; but 
the Pruſſians have now ſet up woollen manufac- 
tures, with which they do not only clothe their 
own people, but ſupply good part of the great em- 
pire of Ruſſia, Others of the Northern and Ger- 
man Princes have alſo erected manufactures of 


Their 
trade with 
the ſou- 
thern coaſt 
of the Bal- 
tick. 


ipe-ſtaves, pot-aſhes, wax, hemp, and flax, am- 
— quick. flv 


linnen and woollen, which has very much abated 


the demand for thoſe goods. In this trade to the 
Baltick and the north, the Dutch do not employ leſs 
than twelve hundred fail of ſtout ſhips, and 1 
queſtion if Britain ſends two hundred thither ; but 
then the Dutch are freighted homeward chiefly with 
corn, timber, and other cumberſome goods, which 
the Engliſh do not ſtand in ſo much need of: nor 
do the Dutch want half the corn they import from 
thence 3 but if there happens a ſcarcity in any of 


the ſouthern kingdoms of Europe, they ſeldom fail 
of ſelling the grain they import at double the price 


they give for it. HuzT1vs obſerves, that the mo- 
nopolizing the trade to the Baltick and the North, 


is of that importance to the Dutch, that it 1s a 


fundamental maxim of their government, to hin- 
der as much as in them lies, the northern na- 


tions from trading to the ſouthern and weſtern 


parts of Europe, and the ſouthern nations from 


trading to the north, Accordingly, I find a 1 
a f 


THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 

CH AP. tain modern writer declaring, that the Dutch will 
X. not ſuffer the Spaniards to import the merchan- 
H Ane of the Baltick in their own ſhips. He ſpends 
a great deal of time indeed a little before, in en- 
deavouring to ſhew, that the Spaniards, by treaty 

with the Dutch, have excluded themſelves from 

the India trade, but does not attempt to prove, 

that the Hollander has any right to exclude them 

from the trade of the Baltick, only ſays that the 

Dutch v7] do it; and ſeems to intimate, that be- 

cauſe it is their pleaſure, therefore they ought to do 

it, and that there is no injury done the Spaniards, 


2It 
tion of Dutch goods into his hereditary. countries, CH AP, 
there ſeems to be a perfect ſtagnation of trade on X. 
this ſide at preſent. Neither have the Dutch only 
loſt their trade with Flanders, as to the point of 
India goods; but with ſeveral other countries 
contiguous to Flanders, which have been of late. 
ſupplied by the Oſtend Company, on which I ſhall 
enlarge when I come to treat of the trade of the 
Auſtrian Netherlands. ee eee 

The trade of the United Provinces with France Their 
was much more conſiderable in the year 1660 trade with 
than it is at preſent; for the French ſince that Franck. 


1 


th 


Their 
trade to 
Germany. 


and flax, 


if they ſhould oppoſe their trading thither by force. 
I don't doubt but the ſame author, though he pre- 
tends to be of Britiſh extraction, could, f he 
pleaſed to undertake the taſk, juſtify the Dutch in 
excluding the ſubjects of Britain from the ſpice- 
trade and the herring-fiſhery ; for he ſeems to be 
one of thoſe who are ready to juſtify all their en- 
croachments, only by ſaying, They will have it 


fo, and they muſt not be provoked, for poor diſtreſſed 


Britain cannot ſubſiſt without their high and 
mighty protection; we muſt ſupport them in all 
their injuſtice, in order to our own preſervation. 
But ſure theſe poor-ſpirited animals deſerve no 
other notice than our contempt ; I proceed there- 
fore to enquire into the other branches of the 
Dutch trade. 

The trade of the United Provinces to Germany 
is carried on chiefly by the rivers Rhine, Maeſe, 
Elbe, Weſer, and Ems. The river Rhine is na- 
vigable from Switzerland to the Low Countries, 
containing the ſpace of three hundred leagues, 
and running through ſeveral rich and populous 
provinces, and being joined by ſeveral other con- 
ſiderable ſtreams in it's courſe (among which are 
the Moſelle and the Mayn) furniſhes Holland 
with incredible quantities of merchandize; parti- 
cularly with wine, timber and oak-planks ; iron- 
guns, bullets, cutlers-ware, copper, linnen-thread 

By the Maeſe they receive bullets, 
Tenadoes, ſmall arms, braziers ware, 
eel and iron, lead and pit-coal : in re- 


bombs, 
wrought 


turn for which, the Dutch carry them vaſt quan- 


tities of their herrings and ſpices, ſilk and woollen 
ſtuffs, drugs, ſugar, fruit, and cheeſe. By the 


Elbe, and eſpecially from the city of Hamburgh, 


ſituate on the eaſtern bank of it, the Dutch im- 


port vaſt quantities of corn, tin-plates, or white 
iron, (as *tis uſually called) braſs-wire, and tim- 
ber. By the river Weſer alſo they receive excel- 
lent timber, wool, grain, ſeveral forts of metals, 
beer, and Brunſwick mum; for which they ex- 
change herrings, ſpices, ſilk and woollen ſtuffs, 
and other goods, the product or manufacture of 
their .own country or plantations. But inſtead of 


carrying treaſure to Germany, they bring a great 
deal from thence, the balance being very much 


Their 
trade with 
the Au- 
ſtrain Ne- 
therlands. 


on their ſide. | 

The trade the Dutch formerly had with the 
Auſtrian Netherlands was very advantageous to 
them, and carried on with great eaſe by the rivers 
and canals which water theſe countries. From 
thence the Dutch imported fine Bruſſels and 
Mechlin laces, cambricks, lawns, damaſk, dia- 
per, and other fine linnens, fine thread-tapeſtry 
or arras, ſerges, and ſheeps-leather nicely dreſſed; 
for which the Hollanders exchanged their ſpices, 
and all manner of Indian goods, as alſo the ſilk and 
woollen manufactures of their own country. But 
ſince the erecting of the Oſtend Company, the 
Flemings take off no more Indian merchandize; 


and the Emperor having prohibited the importa- 


time having laid high duties upon the merchan- 
dize of Holland, and ſet up ſeveral manufactures, 
the Dutch, by way of retaliation; encouraged the 
making the manufactures of France in their own 
country, which very much leſſened their impor- 
tations from thence, It appears, that about the 
year 1660, the Dutch imported from France to 
the value of four millions ſterling of French goods ; 
conſiſting of velvets, ſattins, gold and ſilver tiſ- 
ſues and taffaties, ribbons, ſilk and thread-Jaces, 
hats, watches, looking-glaſſes, gilt frames, and 
toys; gloves, paper, pins, needles, ſmall iron and 
ſteel- ware; linnen, Eil cloth, beds, quilts, and 
other upholſterers goods; wines of various ſorts, 
brandies, and vinegar; ſalt, ſaffron, ſoap, almonds, 
capers, olives, prunes, and other fruit. 

The merchandizes imported at this day by the 
Dutch from France, are wines, brandy, vinegar, 
and ſalt; ſail- cloth, ſmall iron and ſteel-ware, 
pins and needles; ivory, ebony, and box-combs; 
watches, looking-glaſſes, gilt frames, plumes, and 
a great variety of toys; ſaffron, almonds, olives, 
capers, prunes, and ſome other fruits: for which 
the Dutch ſend them in return, ſpices, tin-plates 
uſually called white iron, timber and naval ſtores, 
herrings and other dried and falted fiſh; butter, 
cheeſe, tallow, Ruſſia leather, arms, gun- powder, 
wood and drugs for dying and other uſes; linnen, 
ſteel, and copper. And notwithſtanding they have 
ſtruck off ſo many conſiderable articles in their 
importations from France, ſtill the balance is 
againſt them, and they pay the difference in trea- 
ſure, The French trade however is held to be of 
great advantage to them, in as much as they ex- 
port moſt of the goods they receive from thence 


again, with which they purchaſe the merchandize 
of other countries. 


From Spain the Dutch import wine, brandy, Theit 
raiſins, oranges, lemons, oil, ſalt, wool, figs, o- trade with 
Spain and 

the Spa- 
? T l i niſh Weſt- 
in making of ſoap) iron, ſteel, cheſnuts, ancho- Indies. 


lives, almonds, ſonde or kalt, (an herb which be- 
ing burnt, turns to an hard ſubſtance, and is uſed 


vies, and anniſeeds, which are the produce of old 
Spain. | 
Dutch import alſo from Cadiz, are pearls, eme- 
ralds, quinquina, cochineal, indigo, cocoa, and 
vanelloes (uſed in making chocolate) Campechy- 
wood bark, balſam of peru, tobacco, and leather 
but above all, thoſe precious metals of gold and ſil- 
ver, of which *tis computed the. Dutch receive no 
leſs than five hundred thouſand pounds ſterling 
annually, for goods ſent to America. For it ſeems 
the Spaniſh merchants not having cargoes ſufficient 
to freight their ſhips, for that country, take goods 
of the Italians, Engliſh, and Dutch, which they 
ſend thither, and having exchanged them for the 
merchandize and treaſures of Peru and Mexico, 
deliver the produce to the foreign merchants who 
mtruſted them; ſo that the Spaniards are in reality 
but factors to thoſe nations for great part of the 
goods ſent by the flota and fletilla to that part of he 

th Vorlqd, 


The merchandize of America, which the 
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world, and the Spaniards they employ have ever 
proved very faithful in this truſt, as the profit they 
reap by ſuch commiſſions encourages them to be. 
Tis true, if the whole cargo the Spaniard ſent to 


America were their own, the profit would be 
much greater; but ſince they make all the ad- 


vantage they can deſire of their proper goods, and 
have a further advantage by dealing for the mer- 
chants of other nations, it is not to be wondered 
at that they undertake the charge; neither is it 
to be ſuppoſed that the government would ever 
put a ſtop to this practice, becauſe the larger the 


returns are, the larger are the duties and indults 


payable to the crown. And there may be this 
farther political reaſon for the Spaniſh govern- 
ment's winking at this underhand traffick, namely, 
that the neighbouring powers having already all the 
advantages within a trifle they can expect by a 
diref trade with the Spaniſh dominions in Ame- 
rica, will not be fo ſollicitous to attempt a trade 
thither, or endeavour to encroach on their weſtern 
plantations and ſettlements, as they might other- 
wiſe be. Of all the nations that traffick thus to 
the new world through the hands of the Spaniards, 
the trade of the Italians is much the moſt conſi- 
derable ; for the weſtern people ſeem to love to 
made a figure and ſhine in ſilk, which manufac- 
ture the Italians ſeem to be arrived at the greateſt 
perfection in of any nation in Europe. The trade 
of the Engliſh and Dutch alſo is very conſiderable 
to New Spain; and I take it for a rule, that the 
leſs the Engliſh trade is here, the more the Dutch 
have of it ; for which reaſon the Hollander cannot 
but rejoice to find us at variance with the Spa- 
niard : nor will he ever deſire to ſee us in the 
quiet poſſeſſion of Gibraltar, a port in the neigh- 


bourhood of Cadiz, from whence the flota an- 


nually ſets out for New Spain, leſt we ſhould 
have too great an influence on the navigation to 
that part of the world. But I forbear to make 
any e reflections on this head here, and pro- 
ceed to enumerate the ſeveral ſpecies of merchan- 
dize the Dutch export to Spain; and theſe are 
ſpices, herrings, cod, and all manner of ſalted and 
dried fiſh ; butter, cheeſe, and, in ſcarce years, 
corn; timber, maſts, pipe-ſtaves for caſks, planks, 
and all manner of naval ſtores ; linnen and woollen 
manufactures, as hollands, cambricks, lawns, 
muſlins, callicoes, table-linnen and tapes; broad 
and narrow woollen cloths, ſerges, camblets, plain 
ſilks, brocades, gold and ſilver ſtuffs, lace, hats, 
ribbons, ſmall wares, paper, cards, Ruſſia leather, 
white and yellow wax, medicinal drugs, and thoſe 
for dying. But beſides the trade the Dutch carry 
on with the Spaniſh ſettlements in America by the 
way of Old Spain, they trade clandeſtinely alſo 
with the Spaniards in that part of the world from 
the iſland of Curaſoa, which lies not far from 


Cartagena; the merchants of which port, and of 


the other towns along the coaſt of Terra Firma, 
have a very good underſtanding with the Dutch, 
as Hu ET Ius relates: and this is almoſt the only 


advantage which the Dutch have of their Ame- 


rican ſettlements, for I do not know any iſland or 
place they are maſters of in the Weſt-Indies, that 
produces any thing worth the taking notice of. 
But I had almoſt forgot one branch of the Dutch 


trade with America, and that is the furniſhing 


the Spaniards there with Negro-ſlaves from Africa, 
which is chiefly tranſacted at Curaſoa ; this is not 


the leaſt beneficial part of their traffick, and the 
Engliſh endeavour to rival them in it: but this 


"dealing in our own ſpecies in the manner it is uſu- 


pentine, cream of tartar, lacca, glaſſes, 


ally managed, is ſo barbarous a practice, that I 
muſt confeſs I cannot wiſh my country-men ſuc- 
ceſs in it: this part of commerce 1s only fit for 
Dutchmen, who can diveſt themſelves of all hu- 
manity, where there is a gain to be expected. 


growth of Portugal, are wine, oil, olives, lemons, 
oranges, anniſeeds, raiſins, figs, dry ſweet- meats, 


and falt. And thoſe of their plantations and ſet- 


tlements in America, are ſugar, tobacco, brazil- 
wood, and other woods for dying, hides, ginger, 
indigo, ambergreaſe, pearls, and diamonds, for 
which the Dutch exchange their ſilk, linnen and 
woollen manufactures; hard- ware, haberdaſhery, 
leather, and in a ſcarce year corn. And here the 
balance is on the ſide of the Dutch, which they 
receive in moidores, or other gold coin. 


CHap 
X. 
* 


The merchandizes the Dutch import of the Their 


trade with 


Portugal. 


The Dutch Turkey trade is fo conſiderable, as Their 
to become the particular care of the government, Turkey 
who have eſtabliſhed a council ſtiled the Chamber brade. 


of Direction, conſiſting of ſix Deputies arid a Re- 
giſter, who have been Burgomaſters of Amſter- 
dam, to take care of it. This council regulates 
the convoys, and fees the orders of the States ob- 
ſerved concerning their navigation and commerce. 
The ſhips employed in this ſervice are uſually 
veſſels of good force on account of the rovers of 
Barbary, who are ſeldom long at peace with the 
Dutch, and were lately fo troubleſome, that the 
Hollanders were obliged to intercede with their 
allies, the Engliſh, to procure a peace for them ; 
which that good-natured nation brought about, 
though much to the diſadvantage of their own 
trade : for while the Dutch were at War with the 
towns on the Barbary coaſt, the Engliſh enjoyed 
the Levant trade almoſt without a competitor ; for 
the convoys the Dutch ſent into thoſe ſeas, could 
not protect their merchant- men. Their ſhips 
bound for Turkey uſually touch at Cadiz and 
Leghorn, as well to take in Spaniſh pieces of eight, 
as for freſh proviſions. And there are other ſhips 
which touch at the ports of Spain and Italy with 
merchandize, which they diſpoſe of there, and 
take in other goods for Turkey, either on their 
'own account, or for the French, Italians, and o- 
ther nations; and in returning alſo, they fre- 
quently fell the merchandize of Turkey in the ports 
of Italy, or Spain, and ſhip other goods for Hol- 
land, either on their own account, or for others. 
The principal port the Dutch uſe in Turkey is 
Smyrna, from whence,” and other ports, they 
bring raw and ſpun filk, goat's and camels hair, 
cotton and ſeveral kinds of Turkey leather; cam- 
lets, wax, allum, galls, wool, coffee, currants, 
medicinal and dyers drugs, particularly rhubarb, 


which comes through Turkey from the . eaſtern 


Tartary ; ſcammony, galbanum, tutia, frankin- 


cenſe, ſenna, caſſia, aloes, ſal armoniac, tama- 


rinds, and maſtick. To purchaſe which, the Dutch 


carry to the Levant their ſpices, woollen- cloth, 


tin, lead, iron; and ſteel ; Ruſha-leather, cochi- 
neal and indigo, and a pretty deal of treaſure, 
conſiſting of pieces of eight or Spaniſh dollars. 


The Dutch have alſo a conſiderable trade with Their 


Italy and Sicily, the principal ports whereof are t 
Genoa, Leghorn, Venice, Naples, and Meſſina, 


from whence they import raw, twiſted, and 
wrought ſilks of various ſorts, as ſattins, damaſks, 
tabbies, gold and ſilver brocades, the moſt beau- 
tiful of their kind in Europe, gold-thread drawn 
and twiſted, velvets, oil, fruits, confections, al- 
lum, ſulphur, Venerian ſteel, ,manna, amber, tur- 
white 
marble 


rade to 


Italy. 
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CH AP. marble in ſquares and tables, paper, ſoap, eſſences, 
X. perfumed gloves, ſnuff, rice, and anniſeeds. In 
> exchange for [which the Dutch ſend thither their 
ſpices, ' China- ware, ſalted and dried fiſh, iron, 
Swediſh copper, Engliſh tin, and lead, whalebone, 
maſts, planks, and naval ftores z woollen-cloth, 
ſerges, camlets, Flanders thread, cavear, and 
grain in ſcarce years; except that at Venice they 
will ſuffer no iron, copper, or cloth, to be im- 
ported, . becauſe they 'have very good of their 
OWN. 5 . 
The trade of the United Provinces: with the 
th Britiſh iſles is very great. From England they 
import broad-cloth and other woollen manufac- 
tures in large quantities; for whether it proceeds 
from want of ſkill, or of materials, certain it 
is the Engliſh ſtill excel all other people in 
making of fine cloth. Tin and lead is another 
great article in their importations from Britain, 
as well as tobacco and ſugar. Malt and grain 
is another, when it bears a moderate price in Eng- 
land; and the exportation of coals from New- 
caſtle and Scotland increaſes every day. From 
Scotland alſo the Dutch import ſome coarſe wool- 
len manufactures, lead, falted ſalmon; hides, and 
tallo w. From Ireland they receive ſalt beef 
and butter, tallow, hides, and wax; and theſe ſe- 
veral kinds of merchandme are exported generally 
in Britiſh ſhips and veſſels, to the city of Rotter- 
dam, the centre of the Britiſh trade in the United 
Provinces. In exchange for which, the Dutch 
export to the Britiſh iſles, ſpices, fine linnen, ſail- 
cloth, Rheniſh wine, and brandy, geneva, and 
other ſpirits ; deal and wainſcot-boards, with ſome 
of the merchandize. of the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
ſuch as tapeſtry, lace, cambricks, . lawns, and 
pictures. And a late writer aſſures us, that from an 
inſpection of the entries of imports and exports at 


Their 
trade wi 
Britain. 


London, and the beſt information he could procure, 


this traffick has been extremely to the advantage 
of the ſubjects of Britain for the laſt ſeven years. 
But (admitting this to be true, which I have 
ſome reaſon to queſtion) how much more conſi- 
derable would the balance be on the ſide of Bri- 
The way tain, if we were not wanting to ourſelves: what 
to render neceſſity have we of importing chat prodigious quan- 
3 tity of fine linnen from Holland that is uſed+here-? 
that of the Is there not a linnen manufacture in Ireland brought 
Dutch. to a very great perfection? and ought we not in 
Juſtice, and even compaſſion, to that people, to 
encourage their linnen manufacture, when we have 
ſuppreſſed that of woollen? and in the end, 
would not the greateſt advantage reſult to our 
ſelves by this conduct? As the ſeat of government 


land as naturally flow, as rivers fall into the ocean. 


people encouraged to eſtabliſh a herring-fiſhery, 
they too in time would become rich, and we 
mould in ſome meaſure make them amends for the 
loſs of their Court and Parliament. How much 
ſoever it may be thought our intereſt to ſtrehgthen 
the Dutch, ſure it is much more ſo to ſtrengthen 
and advance the wealth of our own kingdoms and 


ment. 


may enable us to work with as few hands as the 


encourage by rewards, every man that ſhall bring 


any branch of our manufactures to perfection, and 
* I.. II. | 


\ 


The ſame may be ſaid of Scotland: Were that 


provinces, which might by theſe means be brought - 
to bear a great ſhare in the charges of the govern- 
Let me recommend to my countrymen . 
alſo, the introducing all manner of machines that 


Dutch do, and we ſhall ſoon find our importations 
from Holland conſiderably leſſened. Let us alſo 


218 
teach us to finiſh them as well as our neighbours & HA. 
do. For example: Let that Iriſhman who can X. 
1 a piece of linnen equal to that of Hol- 3 
and, have ſuch a reward as ſhall encourage others 
to imitate him. Let a proportionable ſum be 
given to our manufacturers of paper, and founders 
of types for printing, and we ſhall: not fail to ſee 
em in a few years equal the French and Dutch 
in thoſe particulars. Let the Scotch mariner; 
vrho can produce a cargo of pickled herrings equal 
to thoſe of Holland, receive a reward ſuitable to 
thoſe advantages the nation may reap by his in- 
duſtry and ingenuity. Let the man that can diſ- 
cover how. to tranſplant cinnamon, nutmegs, of 
cloves, to ſettlements under the Britiſh dominion, 
have all the encouragement my native country ,. ;. - 
can give him. And. let the like be done in every 
other beneficial branch of buſineſs, and we ſhall 
ſoon ſee a new face of things. Tis true, in ſome 
former reigns, when attempts hate been made to- 
wards advancing our manufactures or traffick, we 
have miſcarried by the covetouſneſs of our own mi- 
niſters, who have acrepted bribes to betray the in- 
tereſt of their country to foreigners; but this is not 
to be ſuſpected from gentlemen ſo perfectly free 
from corruption as the preſent, and! who have no 
other views than the proſperity of their county. 
As to the navigation of the Dutch, it is free- Naviga- 
quently ſaid, that they have more veſſels and ma- tion. 
riners than all the reſt of Europe put together; 
but then we muſt bring into this account all the 
veſſels, ſeamen, and watermen, that are employed 
in their fiſneries, and upon their rivers and canals : 
for it is evident, that the Engliſn have as many 
large ſhips, and veſſels of burthen, as the Dutch, 
except in their Baltick and Northern trades, where 
they may poſſibly employ a-thouſayd ſnips more 
than the Engliſh: do (but this is balanced by the 
number of ſhips the Engliſh ſend to their planta- 
tions in America, where the Hollander has little 
or no trade). In every other country almoſt, whi- 
ther the Engliſh and Dutch trade to, we alſo find 
more of the Engliſh ſhipping than of the Dutch. 
But this article will be farther conſidered when we 


come to treat of their forces by ſea and land. 


The reader may expect here that I ſhould enlarge 
on the Hollanders trade to the Eaſt and Welſt- 
Indies and Africa, but he may be pleaſed to re- 


member, that theſe branches. of trade have been 


treated of in the former volume; and I would not 
weary him by repeating what has been already ſaid 
on thoſe heads: beſides, I ſhall have further occaſion 


co treat of their Eaſt- India trade, when I come te 
enquire into their naval force. 
is in England, thither would the wealth of Ire: 705 | 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF 
CH AP. out of which are paid their land- forces, conſiſting 
XI. of twenty five thouſand men; compoſed of Switzers, 


Scots, and other foreigners, as well as national 
troops. And there are ſeldom leſs than fifty 
men of war in commiſſion, either 1 in 
convoys to protect their merchants and fiſheries, 
or which lie ready equipped in their harbours, for 
any ſervice the ſtate may have occaſion to make 
uſe of them in; and there are ſeldom leſs than fifty 
or ſixty ſail more unrigged, which are from time 
to time repaired out of the publick money. The 
reſidue is employed in paying the falaries of the 
officers of ſtate, ambaſſadors and publick miniſters, 
in entertaining foreign Princes, or their min 

or other accidental charges of the ſtate. 


— 9 


The ſorces To the ſtanding forces of the United Provinces, 


of the bar- we may now very well add the troops they are 
rer. obliged to keep in the barrier towns of the Au- 
ſtrian Netherlands, by a treaty concluded between 


his Imperial Majeſty and the States General, 
on the 15th of November, 1715. By the third 
article of this treaty it is ſtipulated, That his 


Imperial Majeſty and the States General ſhall 


conftantly maintain in the faid Netherlands, a 
body of thirty or twenty-five thouſand men, 


whereof his Imperial Majeſty to have three fifths, 


and the Dutch two: And when there is any 


appearance of war, the ſaid body is tobe augmented 
to forty thouſand men, according to the ſaid 

1 And in caſe of actual war, ſuch a further 
force as ſhall be thought neceſſary by both parties. 
4 — fourth article of the ſaid treaty his Imperial 
Majeſty agrees, That the States General ſhall 
have private or e garriſons of their own 
troops, in the towns and caſtles of Namur and 
Tournay, and in the towns of Menin, Furnes, 
Warneton, Ypres, and Fort 3 but the 
States General engage not to garriſon the ſaid places 
with | troops belonging to any Prince or nation 
at war with, or ſuſpected to be in ents 
contrary to the intereſts of, his Imperial Majeſty. 
In the town of Dendermond it was agreed there 
ſhould be a garriſon compoſed of an equal number 
of Germans and Dutch, under an Imperial Go- 
vernor, who is, however, as well as the inferior 


officers, to take an oath to the States General, not 


to do or ſuffer any thing that may be prejudicial 
to their ſervice, with reſpe& to the preſervation 
of the faid town and garriſon, and the Governor 


to be obliged by the ſame oath, to give free 


to the States troops as often as ſhall be deſired. 
And it was further ſtipulated, 'That in the places 
to be garriſoned by the States, they might place 
ſuch govenors, commanders, and officers, as they 
8 5 Agel, they were not on mY to his 

mperi , or the country, unleſs for Ing, 
which —— and officers ſnould be plas. 
only on the orders and juriſdiction of the States 
General, for what concerns the guard or ſecurity 


of ſuch places ; but are however to take an oath to 


his Imperial Majeſty, to guard the faid places 
faithfully for the houſe of Auftria, and not to 
intermeddle in civil affairs, It was agreed alſo, 


that the States might change their garriſons as 


often as they ſhould ſee proper, and ſhquld have 
free paſſage for their troops through any of the 
towns of Brabant and Flanders, as well going as 
returning, and through all the open country; with 


| liberty of making bridges on the canal between 


Ghent and Bruges, and upon all the rivers in their 
road, upon ' requeſt firſt made to the Governor of 
the Nether „ with whom the rout of ſuch 


troops ſhould be ſettled. By the 13th article it is 


raiſe their 
of them by the States General, and the 


agreed, That the States ſhould be at liberty to CH A f. 


augment the fortifications of any of the ſaid 
towns at their own expence, adviſing firſt with 
the Governor of the ſaid Netherlands. And be- 
cauſe it was found neceſſary in the laſt war to 
leave a conſiderable body of troops in the towns 
of the States General, to prevent their being ſur- 
prized (whereby their army was much weakened) 
a ſecond barrier is granted them within the for- 
mer upon their own frontiers; for his Imperial 
Majeſty, by the 17th article of this treaty, con- 
ſented to let the States poſt their tr on the 
Demer between the Scheld and the Maeſe; and 
to give up to the States General ſuch forts and 
territories of the Auſtrian Flanders bordering upon 
their frontiers as lie between Dendermond and 
the ſea, for the better covering of thoſe parts 


where they cannot make .inundations upon the 


lands already belonging to the States General, in 
caſe of a rupture with France: and in conſidera- 
tion of the expences, the States will neceſſarily be 
at in maintaining the troops in the ſaid barrier 
towns, and repairing their fortifications; his Im- 

tal Majeſty agreed by the 19th article, That the 

es ſhould have and receive out of the revenues 
of the Auſtrian Netherlands the ſum of five hundred 
thouſand crowns per annum. And by the 27th 
article it was agreed, That the fortifications of the 


X1, 
* 


500000 
Crowns 


granted to 
the States, 


citadel of Liege, and the caſtle of Huy, ſhould be to main- 


demoliſhed. . Of which treaty his Britiſh Majeſty 
became Guarantee. 

T be forces thus maintained in the bartier towns, 
the reader obſerves, are not any charge to the 
States; ſo that though their ſtanding forces be 
now increaſed to forty thouſand men, their charge 
is not at all augmented. The reſt of the troops 
are for the moſt part quartered in the conquered 
places and countries of Brabant, Flanders, Juliers, 
&c. and not in the Seven Provinces, who have 
beſides the forces abovementioned, their reſpective 
militias; the town of Amſterdam alone hath a 


body of two or three thouſand men in their pay, 


to whom the guard of their city is committed. 
Nor can the ſoldiers of the States General regu- 


conſent of their reſpective Magiſtrates; which 
was one occaſion of the loſs of ſo many of their 
towns ſo ſuddenly on the French invaſion in 16723 
for while they were deliberating whether they 
ſhould admit the troops of the 


not, the French took advantage of their diſſen- 


fions, and made themſelves maſters of many con- 


tain the 
troops of 
the bar- 
riet. 


larly quarter in any of their cities without the 


tes General or 


ſiderable places without the trouble of a formal 


ſiege; from whence it appears, that the ſeveral 


towns and provinces are put to ſome additional 


charges in maintaining their reſpective militia's, as 
well as miniſters and officers, beſides their quota 
of two or three millions, which they pay to the 


States General: and over and above theſe there 


is an everlaſting enemy, namely, the watet, which 


coſts the maritime provinces incredible ſums to 
defend themſelves againſt : tho* the frontier pro- 
vinces againſt France and Germany, before the 
barrier was ſettled, uſed to complain no leſs of the 
charge they were at in maintaining the forti- 
fications of their towns; for every province or 
city repairs it's own. fortifications, though thoſe of 
the conquered countries are kept up at the charge 
of the States General. 3 
I come next to inquire into the ſeveral kinds of 
taxes, whereby the reſpective provinces and towns 
quota, towards the expence required 
charges 
requiſite 
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THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 


uiſite to ſupport their reſpective States Provin- 
cial as well as cities. And theſe are in ſhort, by 
an almoſt general exciſe, and their cuſtoms; but 
becauſe it may be a ſatisfaction to my readers to 
be a little more particular, I ſhall here ſpecify 


ſome of the chief of them. Their taxes are di- 


vided into ordinary and extraordinary ; their or- 
dinary or conſtant taxes, which are levyed as well 
in time of peace as war, are, 1. A duty upon 
falt, called Sout. geldt, which is very moderate: 
one of the Magiſtrates of the place takes an ac- 
count of all the ſouls in each family, and gueſſing 


at the quantity of ſalt they may ſpend, levies on 


them annually a proportionable ſum, 2. A duty 
upon beer, for which every private man pays a- 
bout twenty pence a barrel ; only ſuch ſmall beer 
as is not worth half a crown a barrel, which the 
pooreſt people drink, pays nothing. 3. Another 
duty amounting to twelve pence per barrel is paid 
by every publick brewer ; and Engliſh, German, 
or other foreign beer imported, pays a much higher 
duty. 4. The victuallers, or retailers of beer, pay 
alſo a further duty of twenty pence per barrel. 
5. Every hogſhead of vinegar pays nine ſhillings 
the barrel; 6. French wine pays ſix pence the 
ſtoop, or gallon ; Spaniſh wines twelve the 
ſtoop; and brandies ten pence. 7. Butter fix ſhil- 
lings the barrel, containing three . hundred and 
twenty pound. 8. For a pipe of cating-oil, eight 
ſhillings ; and for a pipe of fiſh-oil, four ſhillings. 
5. Wax and tallow- candles, eight pence the 
undred weight. 10. Turf for firing, three half- 
nce per tun, and coals from England and Scot- 
d, thirty ſhillings tun. 11, Five pence 
per hundred for lead. 12. Wood, an eighth part of 
the value. 13. Silver and gold ſtuffs, twelve pence 
yard or ell. 14. Engliſh cloth, a third part 

of the value. 
houſhould „a ninth part of the value. 16. 
For a laſt of wheat which is ground in Holland, 
ſix pounds fix ſhillings ; half as much for a laſt of 
rye; and five and thirty ſhillings per laſt for bar- 
ley or oats. - 17. For all cattle, and hogs 
that are killed, a ſeventh part of the price. 18. For 
every horned beaſt above three years old, three 
Pence per month; and for every horſe, two pence. 
19. Herrings and falt-fiſh fold to private citizens, 
twenty pence the pannier. 20, Every retail fiſh- 
monger pays a ninth part of the value for fal- 
mon and ſturgeon. 21. Tobacco, ten pence per 
pound ; ſoap, eleven ſhillings the barrel, and pitch 
ſixteen pence the barrel; every cart or little boat 
twenty pence a year, and every coach ten ſhil- 
lings a year. 22. All farms and lands, one pound 
in ſixteen. 23. All lands ſown or planted, pay 
four pence halt-penny an acre per month, fill the 
grain or plants are cut. 24. Every houſe pays 
an eighth of the rent. 25. Every ſervant- 
man or maid pays twenty pence per head. 26. 
All immovables, under which title they com- 
prehend ſhips, as well as eſtates in land and houſes, 
pay a fortieth part of the price when ſold or alie- 
nated, which ariſes to a very great ſum, there be- 
ing no part of the world where eſtates are more 
frequently ſold. 27. A duty or ſtamp upon pa- 
per, according to what is written thereon, And 
indeed, there 1s not that thing ſcarce in the whole 


country but ſome duty or other is laid upon it: 


and every province and city varies their taxes. as 
they ſee fit; ſo they raiſe the quota required of 


them, nether the Provincial Eſtates, or the States 
rpoſe in the matter. And where any 


General inte 
province refuſes it's proportion of taxes, I don't 


15. Tapeſtry hangings, and other 


there are as good 


them for it by military execution, but by per- 
ſuaſion and argument, and ſhewing the ill con- 
ſequences of 
their union. | ; 
Their extraodinary taxes in time of war are 
either, 1, Poll- money, which is uſally twenty 
pence per head. 2. Chimney-money, twenty pence 
every hearth: or, 3. The land-tax; as it is called, 
or two hundredth penny, being ten ſhillings on 
every hundred pounds a year; which though their 
country be but ſmall, ariſes to a conſiderable ſum, 
there being ſo many great towns with houſes of 
good value in them. ; 

I proceed next to obſerve the conſtant charges 


+ 
find that the States General ever proceed againſt CH AP, 


X1. 


breaking the fundamental articles of 


or taxes Jaid upon them to defend their country 


againſt the ſeas and floods; and the famous Dx 
WirTrT aſſures us, that every rod of ſea-dyke 
coſts them ſix hundred gilders, or ſixty pounds 
ſterling, to make; that againſt the rivers alſo the 
charge of maintaining the banks is very great: 
but the greateſt charge of all, is the draining the 
country when it is over-flowed, and their dykes 


broke through, as they frequently are. In Rhine-- 


land, a part of the country which has: very little 
communication with the ſea, or with any run- 
ning water, only with ſtanding lakes, every acre 
pays two ſhillings acredge money, and fifteen 
pence per acre more towards draining the ſnow 
and rain-water off their lands every ſpring, and 
another ſhilling per acre towards highways, cau- 
ſeys, and foot-paths, beſides great fines and char- 


ges they are put to by their Dyke-Graves, (offi- 


cers who have the inſpection and care of repair- 
ing their dykes) and by their Bayliffs and Heem- 
raden, who are governors and judges in the 
country. villages, 


Before I leave this 


the ſtrength and forces of the Dutch in the Eaſt- 
Indies; becauſe I find it ſaid by many writers, 
and ſome of them men of figure, That the Dutch 
can. fit out a fleet of forty fail of men of war of 


the line at Batavia, and muſter an army of thirty 


or forty thouſand men there: and I don't doubt 
the Dutch would be very glad to have this be- 


lieved in Europe; and that their fleet and army 

* reſpects as an equal num- 
ber of their ſhips farces are allowed to be on 
this ſide the world, that other nations may be de- 
'terred from making any attempts on their ſettle- 


head of their forces and re: The forces 
venues, it may not be improper to inquire into of the 


Dutch in 
the Eaſt. 


ments in the Indies. But whatever the number 


of their men of war, or land- forces be on that 
ſide, I will take upon me to fay, that twelve or 
ffteen fourth-rate men of war fitted out in Eu- 
rope, would drive their whole naval force out of 
the Indian ſeas, and joined with a very ſmall de- 
tachment of land- ſoldiers, would take the beſt town 
they have in the Indies, even Batavia their capital : 
for neither the ſhips that are built and fitted out 
in India are comparable to thoſe of Europe; nei- 
ther are the Dutch troops. or ſeamen. there an 
equal match for ours. Thoſe in Batavia, and o- 


traction, are become as effeminate as the former 


inhabitants were of the * whom the 
Hollanders dif] of theſe very 


countries, 
and may as eaſily be diſpoſſeſſed of them in their 
tums. Tis true, the Dutch are at preſent the 
moſt formable naval power in the Indian ſeas ; 
becauſe the Princes of the Eaſt, the Mogul, and 


the Emperor of China, have not yet applied 


ther Indian ſettlements, who are of Dutch ex- 


themſelves to navigation; neither has any Euro- 


pean 
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CHAP. pean Prince or State yet attempted to drive the 
2 Boch from thoſe hits. they did the Portu. 
gueſe and Engliſh. But I would have my coun- 

trymen well apprixed, that the thing is not im- 

| practicable, and the uſage we have received from 

the Dutch in that part of the world, may one day 

poſſibly occaſion it's being attempted, if they do 


than they have done. | | 
One obſervation more 1 ſhall take leave to 
make in relation to the Dutch trade in India, 
which I omitted in the former chapter, where it 
ought properly to have come in; and that is, con- 
cerning their managing that trade by a Company. 
It is no ſecret at this day, that the company's 
ſervants, their Governors and inferior Officers, 
run away with moſt of the profit of this trade, 
and the company itſelf does not thrive in propor- 
tion to the advantages they might be expected to 
reap by a monopoly of the fine ſpices. Which 
is occaſioned by the members of the States of 
Holland being alſo members of the Eaſt-India 
company, who advancing their relations and 
friends to all important poſts in that part of the 
world, and in the fleets that are ſent thither, give 
them ample opportunity of making their fortunes 
and families; and, *tis faid, frequently ſhare with 
theſe gentlemen they ſend abroad in the plunder 
of the company. One of theſe Indian Governots 
for the Dutch having been-a little too open and 
ſcandalous in this practice, was, I'remember with- 
in theſe few years, fined an hundred thouſand 
pounds, and yet was thought to come off with a 
great deal more: and theſe delinquents having 
ſuch powerful ſupporters, it is not one time in an 
hundred that they are called: to account at all. 
When theſe gentlemen have amaſſed prodigious 
eſtates in the Tadies, they uſually return and ſpend 
the remainder of their lives in their own country”; 
which, conſidering the many hundreds of gain- 
ful employments the company has to diſpoſe 
in India, may well be ſuppoſed'tos fill Holland with 
more wealthy overgrown merchants than are td 
be met with in other places. Two ways eſpecially 
the Indian Governors and Officers have of making 
their fortunes : one is by ſelling ſpices under-hand 
in the Indies to the Engliſh and 6ther foreigners, 
and the other is by trading in the country for 
themſelves and thoſe that employ them; the firſt 
of which the Company have taken all imaginable 
care to prevent, by placing three or four Officers 
in every conſiderable port to be checks upon each 
other; but nothing it ſeems is more common 
than for all of them to agree together to defraud 
their maſters, and make their on fortunes. As 
for little villains indeed, they are very ſevere upon 
them: we are informed that à native of Ceylon 
happening to furniſh an Engliſh mariner with a 
mall quantity of cinnamon, was upon the diſco- 
very inſtantly hanged up without mercy and 
thus, no doubt they would have ſerved any of 
their own' common people who had offended in 
the like nature: but when this is done by a 
brother officer, who may wink in his turn, the 
caſe is otherwiſe, eſpecially if the roguery id ca- 
-pable of being concealed from vulgar eyes. But 
I wave any further reflect ions oh this head at pre- 
ſent, and proceed to inquire further into the Nate 
A further of the forces and public revenues of the Duteh 
enquiry Europet mn er e F396 
into the Since the States General appre 


22 
m 
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airy ehended a rupture 


forces and With the Emperor, they have ihcreaſed their ſtand- 
revenues, 1Ng forces to near ſifty- four thouſand men, con- 
42 42 1 | 
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ſervice on pain of death 
not behave themſelves in a more friendly manner 


-rous armies than the States. The friends of? the 


poſe of 


add to this," that there is no kingdom where there 


together, and cohclude, if he can, that the Dutch 


By pleading poverty they prevail with their allies 


they owe; and their; credit is ſo good, that peo- 
ple croud in with their money when there is the 
leaſt intimation that the government will do them 


\ 


tingiof 4612 horſe, 2400 dragoons, and 69 11 CH Ab. 
foot, which, joined with the militia of their towns,  *- 


« þ 


conſtitute à very formidable land- army and OY 


they have alſb ordered their fleet to be conſider- | 
ably augmented, and publiſhed  a- proclamation, 
Ptohibiting their ſea-· men to enter into any foreign 


To fay what forces the Dutch are able: to main- 
tain, might be looked upon as a piece of pre- 
ſumption in me; but I have ſome reaſon to be- 
lieve that there are not many k ingdoms in Europe 
able to equip out larger fleets, or more nume- 


Dutch indeed tell us, that their naval force is much 
leſſened, and that they run themſelves. very much 
in debt by maintaining their quota of troops tht 
laſt war: the deſign of which ſuggeſtions is no 
doubt to induce their good allies, the Engliſh; to 
take the whole charge of defending them on 
themſelves; and whether the confederates of 
Hanover have a quarrel with the powers of the 
Baltick, Spain, or the Auſtrian Netherlands, the 
Engliſn alone may if they pleaſe be at the expence 
of a fleet to aſſert their common rights; nay, to 
defend all the extravagant pretenſions of the Dutch 
to monopolize the trade of the world to them: 
ſelves. But if the Dutch have really fewer men 
of war in commiſſion than the - Engliſh, wh 
have of late years employed theirs in many ex- 
penſive and hazardous voyages, in ſome: of which 
by ſickneſs alone, without ftriking a ſtroke, they 
have loſt their compliment of men and officers 
-twice over, and ſuffered their ſhips to be eaten up 
with worms 3! theſe circumſtances to me are very 
far from proving that the : Britiſh fleet is at pre- 
ſent in à better condition than that of the Dutch. 
There are 22 in Europe who take more 
care in laying up their men of war, and keep- 
ing them in repair, than that nation does; and 
ſuppoſing there have been ſome of their fleet ſuf- 
fered to decay, there are few nations who can 
ſooner | ſupply*their rooms than the Hollanders 
can. If we may believe eye-witneſles, . there is 
not ſuch a wajezine of ſhip-timber, | and other 
naval ſtores in the world, as is to be met with 
at Sardam, a league from Amſterdam; and their 
ſhipwrights and artificers there, ſome writers tell 
us, are ſo numerous, that they are able to build a 
ſhip'of five hundred tuns every day in the year: 


are always ſuch numbers of mariners ready to 
man the largeſt fleets; inſomuch, that in the fier- 
ceſt conteſts between the Engliſh. and Dutch for 
the Empire of the ſea; in the times of CRO. 
WELL and King Chants II, they. never had 
oecaſion to preſs a man into the ſervice. Let any 
Gentlemen, I ſay, but lay all theſe circumſtances 


are not able to fit out a fleet equal to that of any 
of their neighbours, s 1 
As to their remaining ſtill in arrear, and not 
able to diſcharge their debts they contracted the 
laſt war; I look upon this to be all grimace; they 
might ſoon be out of debt if they pleaſed, but 
this ſerves them for a good pretence to beg with. 


2 


to take the! burthen of their defence upon them: 
beſides,” they pay little or not intereſt for the ſums 


the favour! to accept it; and the proprietors, in 
the phraſe of a writer of figure, ever — 
bac 
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CHAP. back again with tears; they value a ſecurity from 


the State much beyond ready money: but ad- 
mitting their government were deeply in debt, 


and did not know which way to turn themſelves: 
what is the reaſon of it? Why, to ſay the truth, 
their exciſes and taxes he chiefly he pooreſt, 
or the middling fort of people, and thoſe of the 
greateſt fortunes pay but a trifle towards the pub- 


lick expences in compariſon of the eſtates they 
' | | e no 1 


1 old hunks, who has two or three hundred 
thouſand pounds in trade, in the bank or ſom- 
bard- houſe (a publick office for pawns)! And cep 
but two or three ſervants, pays no ore towards 
the ſupport of the government than an ordinary 
ſhop-keeper, the exciſes Affett him little more, and 
the cuſtoms upon import and export being ſo ex- 
tremely low. Now, was the government redu- 
ced to any great diſtreſs, it lies in their power 
to tax theſe gentlemen who have perſonal eſtates, 
equal to the real eſtates of our noblemen in 


2 to their fortunes; and ſhould the 


ever exert themſelves in this manner, 
I do not doubt but their publick revenues would 
at leaſt equal thoſe of Britain: for there is no 
place in the world fo well planted with over- 
grown 'merchants as Holland, which will readily 
be acknowledged, if we conſider the advantages 
they have in trade beyond the reſt of the world. 
1. They have in the firſt place the monopoly of 
the fine ſpices, on which they ſet hat price they 
pleaſe : with thefe, as hath been obſerved, they 
purchaſe the merchandize of every other country, 
2. They have the benefit of nine parts in ten of 
the herring and whale-fiſheries. And, 3. They 
employ above a thouſand fail of ſhips in tranſport- 
mg the merchandize of the Baltick and the nor- 
thern kingdoms, to the ſouthern countries of Eu- 


rope, and the product of the ſouthern countries 


to the north. And, 4. They have much the 
greateſt trade of any nation in the world upon 
the coaft of Africa. Let any perſon but well 
conſider the riches that are to be gained from 
theſe four articles, in which the reſt of the na- 
tions of Europe ſcarce interfere with them, 


and they will not vary much from my opinion, 


that there are more rich merchants in the feven 
United Provinces than in all the kingdoms of Eu- 
rope; and conſequently, that this nation is able 
to raiſe very large ſupplies z nor can any thing 
eaſily ruin them, unleſs their aſſuming too much; 
and by their haughty and inſolent behaviour in- 
citing a confederacy of the moſt potent nations 
of Europe againſt them, as they did in the year 
1672. If it be demanded why the States do not 
lay their taxes more equally, and comprehend the 
wealthy as well as the meaner ſort of people in 
their levies ; it may with a great deal of truth be 
affirmed, That it is, becauſe the legiſlative power 
in every province and city almoft is lodged in 
the hands of the wealthieſt inhabirants, or their 
relations, 
higher cuſtoms upon merchandize, it might diſ- 
courage their importations and exportations, which 
are one great ſupport of the ſtate. | 

There remain two things ſtill to be conſidered, 
in order to give us a juſt idea of the preſent 
ſtrength and ſecurity of this mighty ſtate, name- 
ly, the alliances they have lately entered into, 
and the ſtrong towns of the Auſtrian Netherlands 
they are poſſeſſed of, which makes the ſituation 
of their affairs much more deſirable than in any 
preceding times: they have not only an army 
VOL.. 


And, 2. That if they ſhould lay 


of 'bervieen fifty and try theufmd eh, in theilt 0 K, 


own pay, but by the treaty of Hanover, Great” 
Britain and Frante are % aſſiſt chetn 
with xhè forces of their reſpective nations, if there 
happens a ruptufe wich chd Emperer; ad- there 
are not at palipe ally other Powers in'Chriſten: 
dom the Dutch cali Be under any” RP rehenſions' 
of. The barrier towns they i#e2mbiſters'of, are 
ſome of them che ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in the known 
world, particalarty Natur and T6urnay, as ap- 
ptars from the notable reſiſtance they made in 
the late wars, and the time they held out againſt 
armies confiſting of an hundred” thouſand men, 
commanded by che greateſt Generals in Europe; 
and ſuch is their ſituation, that ſhould a war hap- 
pen between the Imperialiſts and the Dutch, the 
latter would probably be able to make an entire 
conqueſt of the Auſtrian Netherlands, and unite 
it to their ſtate, if their allies the French and 
Engliſh, in their wiſdoms, ſhould think fit to con- 
tribute towards ſuch a union. Tis true, the Dutch 
frontiers lie a little open to the Imperialifts on the 
ſide of Guelderland and Over-Vſſel, but as they 
are now actually fortifying all the paſſes on this 
quarter, by which they can be attacked, and 
with their confederates will be able to form an 
army equal, if not ſuperior, to what the Empe- 
ror can bring into the field, they have little to 
fear from any attempt on the ſide of Germany. 
On the contrary, ſhould there happen a miſun- 
derſtanding between the French and the Hollan- 
der, the latter have now ſo ſtrong, and conti - 
nued a barrier from the ſea - ſhore near Furnes to 
Namur, and ſo the river Maeſe as far as 
Maeſtricht in their own territories, that the French 
would find it much more difficult to approach 
their frontiers in cafe of another war than they 
did in the laſt; eſpecially-if they were 5 prion 
by Britain and the Emperor, as they will infallibly 
be, if it is not their own fault. I look upon 
the Dutch ſtate therefore to be in a manner im- 
pregnable on the land- ſide; and if they keep a 
good correſpondence with Britain, as it is cer- 
rainly very much their intereſt to do, they have 
nothing to fear from the ſea. But if they ſhould 
again encroach upon our trade, and inſult our 
Princes, and imagine themſelves to be ſelt - ſuffi 
cient, and to ſtand in need of no foreign aſſiſt- 
ance, as in the days of DR WI rr, who in his 
hiſtory of Holland plainly aſſerts, they were a 
match for all the powers of Europe; I ſay, if. 
they ſhould become as vain again as they were 
then, and wantonly and unneceſſarily provoke the 
neighbouring powers td attack them with their 
united forces, they muſt expect to be reduced to 
the like diſtreſs, notwithſtanding all the advan- 
tages they at preſent enjoy. | 
I proceed 


which there is a great variety ; as gold ducats, 
gold ducatoons, ſilver ducatoons, and half duca- 
toons, rix-dollars, half and quarter rix-dollars, flo- 
rins, ſchillings, four-penny, two-penny, and penny 
pieces, deuts, and pennings, whereof fixteen pen- 
nings make one ſtiver, or penny, and. three deuts, 
or doits, make one ſtiver ; fix ſtivers, or pence, 
make one ſchilling ; twenty ſtivers make one flo- 
rin (or gilder) ; fifty ſtivers make a rix- dollar; 


 fixry-three ſtivers make a ducatoon; fifteen flo- 


rins or gilders make a gold ducatoon ; and five 


floritis five ſtivers a gold ducat. The coin of Eng 

land, France, and Germany, alfo paſs here for their 
intrinſick value: the French Lewis- d'Or goes for 
about 


12 C e 


next to give ſome account of the Their 
coin which paſſes in the United Provinces, of coin. 
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2 THE PRESENT STATE oT 


CH APcabut nine | ua an; hundred and eighty ſti- a 


— 


Their 
bank. 


vers, and a French crown for fifty ſtivers 3 but 
"the. reader is % pbſerve, that the Dutch ſtixer 
is ſomething more ih value than the , Engliſh 
penny, and therefore I find, moſt people, Wwho 
treat of the Dutch coins, make a gilder, or twen - 
ty, ſtivers, equal ta two: ſhillings Engliſh: ſo 
that when foreigers reckon by livres, florins, or 
iyers, we have nothing more to do, than to di- 
vide by ten, and this reduces the fam; to pounds 
ſterling, . The coin called a ſehilling, and which 
goes for ſix ſtivers, is always a, baſe metal, and 
not a third: part of the value it goes at; and who- 
ever travels from one province to another, will take 
care therefore not to carry too much of this coin 
with him, for it is never taken for ſo much in a 
foreign province as in the place where it is coined. 
And here, give me leave to add a word or two con- 
&rning the bank of Amſterdam, where is ſup- 
poſed to be lodged more treaſure than in all the 
banks of Europe; one reaſon. whereof may be the 
great ſecurity thoſe who lodge their money there 
apprehend it to be in; for it ſeems the whole 
city is obliged to make good the treaſure depoſited 
there, and it is obſervable, that a bark · note is of 
more value here than current money, the reaſon 
whereof is, that they take no coin but at the in- 
trinſick worth; for example, a ducatoon of ſil- 
ver, which in current payment paſſes for ſixty- 
three ſtivets, or pence, is received in the bank 
but for ſixty ſtivers; ſo that there is in reality, 
five per cent. difference between bank- money and 
current- money, and this ſurplus is called the Agio, 
which is not always the ſame, but is ſubject to 
ra fall as our ſtocks are, but uſually it is 
rom four and a half to five per cent. The Di- 
rectors of this bank, it ſeems, are not known to 
trade with this money, or make any uſe of it; 
but 1 find it is very much ſuſpected that they do 
underhand, and particularly, that they go ſhares 
with the publick lombard-houſe, or pawn-office, 
when jewels, or things of great value are lodged 
there by neighbouring Princes, as they frequently 
are: nor do they in this caſe at all hazard the 
treaſure intruſted with them; for the directors of 
the lombard-office do not lend above two thirds 
of the value upon any pawn 3 nor do they ever 
ſuffer the intereſt to run, but if it be not regu- 
larly, paid, immediately give notice of a fale, as 
they did in the caſe of the late Elector of Bavaria's 
Jewels. | "YE Oe 600 . 1 
There are ſeveral cities in the United Provin- 
ces which ſtill retain the privilege of coining mo- 
ney, as Arnheim in Guelderland, and Dort in 
Holland; and the States or Magiſt racy, of North- 
Holland (uſually called Weſt-Friezeland, and in 
ſome reſpects a diſtin. province) have a mint 


within their own juriſdiction, ſometimes at Hoorn, 


and ſometimes at Enchuyſen. The province of 


Zealand alſo have a mint at Middleburgh; and 
the city of Utrecht ſtill enjoys it's antient privi- 


lege of coining money. In Friezeland the city of 
Leuwarden hath the ſame privilege ; as have the 
cities of Deventer, Campen, and Swoll in Over- 
Yi, . without any regard to the States of the 
province, claiming it as free cities of the Empire, 
as they were formerly; and the city of Gronin- 
en makes, the like pretence.. But as by the union 
of Utrecht there was to be a certain ſtandard of 
all money current through the whole ſtate ; the 
States General appoint officers to inſpect the ſe- 
veral mints, and to take care that no counterfeit 


* \ . 


money be coined in their dominions. 


* 


Their weights are, the pound; an hundred CHAP. 
whereof make the Dutch quintal, that is an hun- 
dred and eleven pounds Engliſh (or, according to Jpeir 
ſome an hundred and eight pounds) which is equal weights 
to an hundred and ſeven pounds of Antwerp, an and mea. 
hundred and ſeventeen pounds of Flanders, and ſutes. 
ninety- eight of Paris. 8 | 750 

Their moſt uſual meaſure is the ell, an hundred 
and thirty: four whereof make an hundred yards 
Engliſh : and their corn is fold by the laſt, which 
contains an hundred and three of their ſhepels, or 
ten quarters Engliſn. The ſhepel I may denomi- 
nate the Dutch buſhel; an hundred and eight ſhe- 
pels making fourſcore-of our buſhels. 
J eK. XII. 
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Treats of their Language, Learning, Univerſities, 
and of their liberal and mechanicks Arts. | 


145 language of the United Provinces is a Their lan. 
dialect of the German or High- Dutch, but Ran: and 
more corrupted and clowniſh than that of Higher 
Germany; of which the reader will find an ac- 
count in the former part of this volume. There 
are few of the better ſort but underſtand French, 
which 1s indeed ' become the common language of 
the courts of Europe, | 
As to the ſtate of learning here, ſays a modern 
writer, the mechanick arts are preferred to the 
liberal ones: for how can it be expected that peo- 
ple who are ſo bent upon trade, ſhould: trouble 
themſelves- much with ſpeculation or nice diſtinc- 
tions. This country hath however produced ſome 
very great men in the commonwealth of learn- 
ing: and they have two Univerſities, which 
ſome of our countrymen ſeem to prefer to our 
own, by ſending their ſons and relations thither; 
though perhaps the cheapneſs of the place, and 
the little trouble they have in acquiring degrees, 
may be the principal inducements for entring 
their friends here; for our people don't generally 
admire a Dutch education. But to proceed; 
The Univerſity of Leyden was founded in the Their 
year 1674, by the States: the ſchools are one Univer- 
pile of brick building three ſtories high, contain- d. 
ing two rooms on a floor, the uppermoſt having 
been ELzIvER's printing-office. There is here, 
as in ſome other foreign Univerſities, a Series 
Lefionum printed annually, and affixed to the 
ſchool-gates, whereby people are apprized what 
hour every Profeſſor reads. The number of ſcho- 
lars in this Univerſity is computed to be about two 
thouſand. They have a phyſick-garden contigu- 
ous to the ſchool-yard, conſiſting of an acre of 
ground well ſtocked with plants. On the left of 
it is a long gallery, in which the Botanick Pro- 
feſſor reads his lectures, and in which are a great 
variety of rarities, There are but two colleges 
in the Univerſity, the Students living in private 
lodgings in the town. The Profeſſors alone wear 
gowns, and that only when they read leCtures, 
or preſide at diſputations, others performing their 
exerciſe in cloaks; and the auditors ſit covered at 
lectures and diſputations. They confer degrees 
without any regard to their ſtanding : and for 
exerciſe, he that intends to commence, prints a 
ſtate of the queſtion he deſigns to maintain, which 
he is obliged to defend againſt all opponents. Fach 
Profeſſor, beſides the profits which ariſe to him 
from his auditors, who are in the nature of pu- 
pils, hath two or three hundred pounds a year al- 
lowed him by the States. Liberalium artium 11 

ds giſter 
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CHAP. giſter and Doctor in each faculty, are the only degrees N 
XII. conferred. Thoſe who are matriculated in the SHA XIHS + 
F © regiſter of the Univerſity enjoy large privileges, abi | 
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and Students above the age of twenty are ex- 
empted from paying of exciſe for # conſiderable 
quantity of wine and beer. The Rector, who 
uſed to be choſen by the Stadtholder, and now 
by the States, enters annually on his office on the 
day of the dedication of the Univerſity, viz. on 
the 8th of February N. S. and he enjoys the title 
of Magniſicus. There are alſo three Curators, aſ- 
ſiſted by the four city Conſuls as their colleagues; 
who have the Syndick or Recorder for their coun- 
ſek The, ſenate of the Univerſity conſiſts of 
twelve Profeſſors, namely three of each faculty; 
but they may be augmented by the Curators, 
under certain limitations. All cauſes among the 
Scholars, both civil and criminal, are decided ul- 
timately by the Rector and his four Aſſeſſors, to 
whom are joined the conſuls and ſome of the 
Schepins of the city. The library of the Uni- 
verfity is only conſiderable for it's manuſcripts, 
which are eſteemed of great value two hundred 
and twenty one whereof were brought out 
of the Eaſt by J. Gol ius. There are ſkeletons 
innumerable of all ſorts and ſizes in the Anatomy- 
Theatre; mummies, heathen idols and reliques 
a variety of minerals, and habits of ſeveral coun- 


tries. They ſhew here a man's bladder contain- 


ing two gallons of water ; and the mummy of an 
Egyptian Prince reputed to be eighteen hundred 
years old. Many learned Profeſſors this Univerſity 
is ſaid to have produced, 1. In Divinity, Lam- 
BERTuS DANZAUs, FRANCISscus GOMARUS, 
and FR1DERICUus SPANHEMIUS. 2. In Law, 
Hu co Dontrtiuvs, BeRnAaARDus SCHOTANUS, 


and Jacosus MzsTERTivs. 3. In Hiſtory, 
 JosTus Liesrvs, PauLvs MervuLa, PETRUS 


Cun@us, Joh ANN ES Vossivs, and DANIEL 
Heinsivs, Ap RIAN US HERE BOORD, JOSEPH 
SCALIGER, and CLI AUD TUS SALMASIUS the 
two laſt being natives of France, and invited hi- 
ther by the States of Holland, who allowed them 
conſiderable ſalaries. And, 4. In Phyſick, FR a n- 
CISCUS DE LA Bot SYLvivs. The reader may 
meet with a fuller account of this Univerſity in 
MrevRs1vus's Athene Batave. 

As to the original of the Univerſity of Utrecht, 
the Dutch hiſtorians inform us, that Davip of 
Burgundy, Biſhop and Prince of the Province, 
erected a publick ſchool in this city about the 
year 1459. That in the year 1636, the magi- 
ſtrates of the place erected it into an Univerſity. 
The power of the academical Governor and Of- 
ficers is exceedingly limited ; both the Profeſſors 
and Students, being ſubject to the ordinary ma- 
giſtrates of the town, who inflict puniſhments on 
all offenders. The hour and ſubject of their lec- 
tures, are printed every half year by their Pro- 
feſſors; among whom IsBRANDUs DIiEMER- 
BROECK. is in great reputation for his Anatome 
Corporis Humani, publiſhed here anno 1672. This 
library has more printed books than that of Ley- 
den, but not near ſo many manuſcripts. 

As to their mechanick arts, the reader will find 
many of them taken notice of already in the 
chapter of their manufactures, to which I ſhall 
therefore refer him; and only add, that their 
{kill in painting, graving, and carving is much 
admired, and their muſical inſtrument- makers are 
eſteemed excellent artiſts, : but it is generally ob- 
ſerved of them, that they are much better at imi- 
tation than invention. 


7 reats of the religion of the inhabitants of the United 
Provinces, and of their marriages and funerals. 


{ | YO N the firſt ſtruggles for theirreligion and The rell. 


liberties, the Proteſtants of the Low Count: be the 
01 
"> Provinces. 


tries agreed, that the publick profefſiory ſhould be 
Lutheraniſm, with liberty of conſcience however 
for thoſe of different opinions. But by the union of 
Utrecht, concluded in the year 1379, each of the 
provinces was empowered to eſtabliſh fuck a reli 
gion in their reſpective limits, as was thoughr' moſt 
conducing to the welfare of their Province, with 
a proviſo ſtill, that none ſhould be ſorced in mat⸗ 
ters of conſcience. But in the year 1583, it was 
agreed by the States General, that Calviniſm 
ſhould be the eftabliſhed religion .of the United 
Provinces 3 for thefe reaſons, ſays Sir WILLI A IAI 
TEMPLE, among others, 1. Becauſe their chief 
ſupporters in England, France, and Germany, were 


of that perſuaſion. 2. Bacauſe thoſe of that per- 


ſuaſion ſeemed moſt violent againſt the Spaniards. 
3. Becaufe by this profeſſion all the rights and ju- 
riſdiction of the clergy being ſuppreſſed, there 
was no eccleſiaſtical authority left to diſturb or 
fetter the civil power; and all the goods and poſ- 


ſeſſions of churches and abbies were ſeized into 


the hands of the State, which occaſioned a great 
increaſe of their publick revenues, a thing the 
moſt neceſſary for the ſupport of their infant 
government. Ihe ſame honourable writer ob- 
ſerves further, That ſince this eſtabliſhment; it 
hath been the great care of the State to favaur no 
particular or curious inquiſition into the faith 
or religious principles of any peaceable man, who 
came to live under the protection of their laws. 
and to ſuffer no violence or oppreſſion to be uſed 
towards any man, whoſe opinions broke not out 
into expreſſions or actions of ill conſequence to the 
State. The Roman Catholick religion only was 
excepted from the common protection of the laws, 
on account of their acknowledging a foreign and 
ſuperior juriſdiction. But though this is not pro- 
vided for by the conſtitution of their govern- 
ment, it is in a manner tolerated by the conni- 
vance of their officers, who upon certain conſtant 
payments from every family, ſuffer the exerciſe 
of the Roman Catholick religion in their re- 
ſpective juriſdictions, as freely, tho? not ſo cheap 
and fo avowedly, as the reſt. But as to whar this 
honourable writer ſays. further, I cannot agree 


with him, namely, That no diſputes are ever 


heard of here, on account of religion, and that 
the civil government hath never been diſturbed by 
religious feuds for a long courſe of years; when all 
the world knows, that there is no country in Eu- 
rope has been more endangered and diſturbed by 
religious diſputes than this, and that even from the 
very foundation of the State to this day, as is 
evident from the repeated conteſts between the 
Gomariſts and Arminians in this very country; 
ſo that however it may be true, that a ge- 
neral liberty of conſcience is the readieſt way 
to promote peace in any government, the Hol- 
landers are but a very unlucky inſtance of it. And 
Sir WILLIAM, in working up a panegyrick of. 
this people and their government, ſeems to have 
forgot a great many particulars he could not but 
be acquainted with: nor are the Dutch at laſt 
to be altogether acquitted of perſecution, for they 
have frequently diſpoſſeſſed the Gomariſts and 

| | others, 
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and even condemned them to death. And as to the 
Papiſts, do they not make them conſtantly pay for 
a liberty to profeſs themſelves of that commu- 
nion? And do not the Scouts, or civil Officers, 
frequently ſhut op their private chapels, in order 
to extort ſums of money from them? And after all 
this will the Dutch wipe their mouths, and ſay 
they are not guilty of perſecution! But further, 
do they not exclude all people who are not Cal 
viniſts from all places of profit and truſt in the 
government, which their brethren on this ſide the 
water look upon as no ſmall degree of perſecution, 
telling us of their birth- rights and natural privi- 
leges, from which, according to them, no ſub- 


ject can be juſtly excluded? And as to the 


friendſhip and unity among the- ſubjects of the 
United Provinces, which are ſo much applauded, 
ſome late writers aſſure us, that one ſect or party 
will ſcarce deal with another, but if a tradeſman 
comes to ſettle any where, who is not of the ſame 
communion with the people of the place, they 
will ſtarve him: and ſurely the man who is 
thus treated muſt reſent the uſage, and then 
what good neighbourhood is to be expected a- 
mongſt them, more than we meet with in other 


countries? Authors of undeniable credit alfo aſ- 


fure us, that ſuch have been the diſputes between 
the Gomariſts and Arminians, that they frequently 
came to blows in many of their cities, even while 
they were coming home together from church, 
and ſometimes actually beat out one another's 
brains; till the Gomariſts called in the civil 
power to their aſſiſtance, and impriſoned and ba- 
niſned the moſt conſiderable of their enemies. 
And though the mob are generally Calviniſts, the 
better ſort of people I find are Arminians in their 
hearts, and do not ſtick to diſcover their opinions 
upon ſome occaſions. But jt is remarkable, that 
the Calviniſts here, contrary to thoſe of Scotland 
and other Preſbyterian countries, are great advo- 
cates for a monarchical form of government z while 
the Arminians, who approach pretty near to the 
church of England, are altogether of common- 
wealth principles. ; 
And as the Dutch are in many inſtances as 


guilty of perſecution as their neighbours whom 


they charge with it, fo are they, in ſome parti- 
culars, intolerably remiſs and negligent ; there is 
no ſect, how ſcandalous and blaſphemous ſoever, 
that they will not entertain, if they bring but 
wealth along with them, and may contribute to 


enrich their country; inſomuch that there are 


above thirty ſeveral ſects in Amſterdam, even 
Browniſts, Familiſts, and ſuch extravagant opi- 
nions as no other eſtabliſhment will bear, and ſuch 
as have long been ſuppreſſed in all other civilized 
countries. But the Dutch perhaps (according to 
the opinion of ſome: of their friends on this ſide 
of the water) are in the right in tolerating what 
the reſt of mankind abhor. | | 

But to proceed : The bulk of the people are 
Calviniſts at preſent, and have the power in their 
hands, though whether the Roman Catholicks do 
not equal their numbers in many of the villages, 
I perceive is made a queſtion of late years. The 
Deputies of the general Synod we find complained 
to the States General in the year 1925, that the 
number of Roman Catholicks was increaſed in the 
United Provinces ſince 1650, at leaſt three hun- 


dred and fifty thouſand. The Arminians alſo, now | 


leſs than ſix diviſions or ſects of them. The 


the magiſtracy, may poſſibly, &er long, 'give a 


turn to eccleſiaſtical affairs in this country.” Some 
of their greatWt men have conjectured, That the 
ſtruggles for power between the Calviniſts and 
Arminians, will one day endanger the deſtruction 
of their State; and yet this is the country where 
Sir WILLIAM TEMPLE, and, after him, ſome 
modern writers, without examination, affirm that 
there are no heats or conteſts occaſioned by diffe- 
rent opinions in Religion. The Anabaptiſts alſo 
are very numerous in this State, eſpecially in 
North Holland, where I think they reckon 5 no 

Jews 
have two ſynagogues at Amſterdam, and two o- 
thers at Rotterdam and the Hague; among which 
one of thoſe at Amſterdam is eſteemed dne of the 


greateſt ornaments of that city, by this peopleſome- 
ies 11 


times called their New Jeruſalem. ' 

The Calviniſts, who are the eftabliſhed ſect, or 
Church, as they call themſelves, are governed by 
a preſpytery, among whom there is almoſt a per- 
fect equality, except that the ſeniors, or thoſe 
made choice of to preſide amongſt them, have 
ſome preference in their aſſemblies. Particular 
congregations are under the direction of the Mi- 


niſters, Elders, and Deacons; but all cenſures and 


degradations, and what concerns religion in ge- 
neral, is determined in their ſynods, which are 
either provincial or general. Theſe aſſemble twice 
a year, having firſt given notice to the States of 
the time of their meeting; whereupon the States 
appoint a member of their own body to preſide in 
the ſynod, who is ſtiled the Commiſſarius Politicus. 
The General ſynod ſend a depuration to the States 
General once in three years, to repreſent the ſtate 
of religion, and to petition for a reformation of 
ſuch abuſes as their own authority does not extend 
to. The miniſters receive their ſtipends, which 
are uſually about an' hundred and fifty pounds a 
year, from the magiſtrates of the city; or place 
where their cure lies; and I do not find that any of 
them are allowed a plurality of livings. As to 
tythes and church-lands, it has been already ob- 
ſerved, that the States took poſſeſſion of theſe on 
the firſt conſtitution of their government, and 
have retained them ever ſince, ſo that the Dutch 
clergy depend entirely on the magiſtracy ; and if 
their diſcourſes offend them, *tis ſaid, they ſend 
the preacher a pair of ſhoes and a ſtaff, by which 
he underſtands *tis their pleaſure that he march 
out of their territories, and he dares not be ſo im- 
pertinent as to offer at a defence. | | 
The Dutch churches are ſeldom without or- 
gans, eſpecially in their cities and great towns, 
and no part of their worſhip delights them like 
pſalm-ſinging z accordingly we find ſcarce any other 
books in their churches but pſalters, bound up 
with their catechiſm ; and the pſalm to be ſung 
is uſually marked on ſlates, hung up in ſeveral 
parts of the church. Collections for the poor 
are made in ſermon- time, a purſe and a bell being 
faſtened at the end of a ſtaff, and carried about 
by the Deacon, (who if a kind of overſeer for the 
poor) for that purpoſe. They are very far from 
obſerving tke Lord's day with that ſtrictneſs the 
Preſbyterians do on this ſide the water, making 
no ſcruple of travelling by boat or waggon, or 
of buying or ſelling ſmall matters; nay, there 
is not any diverſion they refrain -from on theſe 


days: and yet what a work did our Preſpyterians 


make in the laſt age, about a permiſſion to the 
| | common 
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inſult him, and his ſervants ſhew him but little CH A P. 


common F to follow their recreations on a 
ſunday, afte 
this alone was thought cauſe ſufficient to juſtify a 
rebellion againſt the government by ſome, and to 
murder an Archbiſhop in cold blood; ſo various 
are Preſbyterian principles in one country from 
what they are in another ! 1 
Before the celebration of any marriage, there is 
a ſolemn contract made between the parties in the 
preſence of their friends, whereby their choice is 
ſo far determined, that there 1s no receding from 
it; which to me ſeems to be the marriage itſelf, 
and to be ſo looked upon by the parties eſpouſed ; 
for they make very little ſcruple of living toge- 
ther-as man and wife afterwards, and the woman 


is frequently pregnant before the marriage is ſo- - 


lemnized in a church, or bleſſed, according to 
the French phraſe. 
commiſſaries for cauſes matrimonial, choſen out 


of the principal citizens ; theſe take the names of 
the perſons to be married, and ſee that they have 


the conſent of their parents or guardians ; after 


which they deliver the names of thoſe' who are 


to be married (if they approve of it) to the mi- 
niſter of the place, who publiſhes the banns three 


times in the church before or after ſermon, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the place. As to thoſe 


who are not of the eſtabliſhed church, it is the 
cuſtom in many cities to publiſh the banns before 
the ſtadt-houſe, or town-hall, in which the ce- 
remony is celebrated afterwards, according to their 


reſpective forms, in the preſence of two Senators; 
though this is ſometimes diſpenſed with, and their 
marriages are ſuffered to be ſolemnized after banns 
publiſhed in their reſpective chapels, or places of 
divine worſhip. Though the Dutch women in 


their bloom are handſome enough, yet after mar- 


riage, applying themſelves to all manner of drud- 
ery, 3 drinking pretty freely with their huſ- 
ands, their beauty is gone uſually before they are 


five and twenty. If the huſband be a tradeſman, 
the wife manages every thing in the ſhop, as well 


as in the houſe, and her man, as ſhe calls her huſ- 


band, has very little to do within doors, and in- 


| deed can ſcarce be called maſter of his family; 


the very children, eſpecially his wife's favourites, 


„ 


r divine ſervice in the evening? even 


There are in ſome towns 


reſpect; nor dare he correct any of them, they 
are ſo very much upon a level in this country. 
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At the burials of the Calviniſts I cannot learn Their fu- 
there is any funeral-ſervice read at the grave, or nerals. 


any bell rung to give notice of the time of their 
death or interment; but a certain perſon, Whoſe 


office it is, gives notice to the neighbourhood to 
attend the corps to the grave, three or four days 
after his deceaſe; and there is in many places a 
penalty inflicted on thoſe who negle& to perform 
this laſt office to their deceaſed friends. In ſome 
places both men and women attend their friends 
to the grave, and in others the women are pro- 
hibited. They follow the corps as with us, being 
uſually clothed in long black cloaks, and having 
"ny their friend put into the ground, return to the 

ouſe, where they meet with an entertainment, 
or at leaſt a glaſs of wine; and in ſome places it 
is the cuſtom to be very merry, in the room 


where but a little before they wept and lamented 


their loſs : but people of diſtinction, *cis ſaid, or- 


der a ſum of money to be ſpent on the bearers and 


company at ſome tavern or publick houſe, and 


retire decently to their chambers to lament their 


misfortune. There is a certain fet time of day 
appointed both for marriages and funerals, in ſome 
places in the morning, and in others in an after- 


noon; and if the corps is not brought out at the 


appointed time, thoſe who have the direction of 
the funeral forfeit a certain ſum for every hour 


they exceed the limited time, to the uſe of the 
poor, which people of figure frequently chooſe 


to do, for the ſtate of the matter, and to ſhew 
their charity. The time of mourning for a pa- 
rent, for a huſpand, or wife, is a year and fix 
weeks. ä 


The Papiſts and Lutherans ſeem to lay a great 


ſtreſs upon ringing a bell at the death and inter- 


ment of their deceaſed friends, and having them 
buried in churches, or conſecrated ground, which 
the government makes them pay very dear for; 


and indeed there are no rites, how. ſuperſtitious 
ſoever they are eſteemed, but the Dutch will to- 


lerate if they are paid for it. 
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C H A P. J. 
Treats of the ſituation and extent of the Auſtrian and French Netherlands, containing thaſe ten provinces, the 


remainder of the ſeventeen, which were not included 


bours, rivers, canals, air, and climate. | 


CHAP HE ten provinces of the Netherlands, 

l. which were not comprehended in the 
— das union of Utrecht, and which are now 
Auſtrian ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria and 


and France, (except ſome ſmall part of Brabant and Flan- 
4 — ders, which the Dutch have made themſelves maſ- 
provinces. ters of) are, 1. The duchy of Brabant. 2. The 
county of Flanders. 3. The county of Artois. 4. The 
county of Hainault. 5. The County of Cam- 
brefis. 6. The county of Namur. 7. The du- 
chy of Luxemburg. 8. The duchy of Limburg. 
9: The marquiſate of the Holy Empire, or Ant- 
werp. And, 10. The lordſhip of Malines or 
Mechlin. Theſe ten provinces are bounded by 


the Ocean and the United Netherlands towards 


the north, by Germany on the eaſt, by Lorraine 
and part of France on the ſouth, and by another 
part of France and the Britiſh ocean tawards the 


weſt ; being about an hundred miles in length 


from eaſt to weſt, and about fourſcore in breadth 
from north to ſouth. 

The north-weſt part of theſe provinces only is 
waſhed by the ocean, and is a very unſafe coaſt, 
on account of the numberleſs ſhelves and ſands 
which lie upon it. The only ports are thoſe of 
Graveling, Dunkirk, Newport, Oſtend, and Sluys, 
and theſe will ſcarce admit ſhips of any great 
burthen ; the beſt of them are Oſtend and Sluys. 


Their ſeas 
and har- 
bours. 


The harbour of Dunkirk was deſtroyed, in pur- 


ſuance of the treaty of Utrecht : but of theſe I 
ſhall give a more particular account when I come 
to deſcribe the towns to which they belong. 

The chief rivers that have their courſe through 
theſe ten provinces, are, the Maeſe, the Scheld, 
the Lys, the Lieuve, the Aa, the Sambre, the 
| Dele or Dyle, the Demer, the Scarpe, and the 
The Dendre. The three firſt of which, namely, the 
Maeſe, the Scheld, and the Lys, have been deſcribed 
the Scheld already in treating of the United Provinces. The 
88 Lieue riſes near Middleburg in Flanders, and falls 
The Al into the Scheld at Ghent. The Aa has it's ſource 

in Artois near Terouen, and paſſing by St Omer's, 
divides itſelf into two branches, which are re- united 

'The near Graveling, where it falls into the ſea, The 
Sambre. Sambre, called by CæsAR Sabis, riſes in Hai- 
nault, and paſſing by Lardrecy and Maubeuge, 


Their 
chief 
rivers. 


quires the name of Rupel, communicating, it's 


in 'the union of Utrecht; deſcribing their ſeas, bar- 


is united with the Maeſe at Namur. The ſpring-c x a p. 
of the Dyle is in Brabant, and takes it's courſe by 1. 
Louvain ; and afterwards receiving the Demer, 
runs on to Mechlin, a league from whence it ac- T8 Dye. 
name to the town of Rupelmond. The Demer Nagel 
ariſes from two ſprings in the county of Liege, a- The 
bout a league from Tongres, which uniting be- Demer. 
low Bilſen, — on to Haſſelt, Dieſt and Arſchot, 

uniting with the Dyle a little below Boteſlaer. 

The Scarpe hath it's ſource from two ſprings in The 
the province of Artois, which being united: near Scarpe. 
Arras, flow on to Doway and Marchiennes, and | 

a little below St Amand fall into the Scheld, 

The Dendre hath it's ſource in Hainault, not far ne 
from Conde, and running by Aeth, Ninove, and Dendre. 
Aloft, falls into the Scheld at Dendermond, 

Beſides theſe rivers there are as fine canals here Canals. 
as in Holland, though not fo many of them: 

the chief whereof are thoſe of Bruſſels, Ghent, 

and Middleburg. Kg NE Pp" 

It is obſervable that in the flat country, and Nofprings 
eſpecially that part of it which' borders on the in the flat 
ſea, there are no ſprings, though there are ſeveral ce 
in the hilly part of theſe provinces at a diſtance f. 
from the ſea ; which, as Dr N1icuorson in- 


timates, is a confirmation of the modern opinion, 


that the ſource of fountains is not from the ſea, 
but from great quantivies of waters otherwiſe, and 
chiefly by rain, collected in ſubterraneous recep- 
tacles; and this is farther evinced from a well in 
one of the maritime provinces, not far from the 
ſea, of a very great depth, but with little or no 
water in it. | 

The air of this country is for the moſt part The air. 
healthful, at leaſt much more ſo than the air of 
the United Provinces, except that part of Flan- 
ders which lies near the ſea, as about Dunkirk, 
Oſtend, and ſome few other maritime places. 

But of this and the ſoil I ſhall ſpeak more par- 
cularly, when I come to deſcribe: the ſeveral pro- 
vinces. 

This country was antiently farnous for it's fine Forelis. 
woods and foreſts, of which there are ſtill fome 
remains, though far the greateſt part of them are 
now converted into populous towns and * 
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and fruitful fields of arable land and paſture. The 
chief of theſe foreſts is that of Ardenne, in 
Cz$4aRr's time the largeſt of all Gaul; for begin- 
ning near the Rhine, and extending itſelf through 
the middle of the country of Triers, it reached on 


one fide as far as the territories of the city of 


Mormant. 


St Amand . 


Faigne. 


Soigny. 


Meerdale, 
&c. 


Mar- 
laigne. 


Niepe. i 


Poodſ. 
berg. 


William's 


Tournay, and on the other as far as Rheims in 


Champaigne, being five hundred miles in length. 
The thickeſt part of it at preſent is between Thion- 
ville on the eaft borders of Luxemburg, and the 
city of Liege, which is about thirty leagues; in 
which limits alſo there are many villages and 
plowed fields; the principal whereof is the town 
of St Hubert, ſituate on the middle of it. | 

2. The foreſt of Mormant in Hainault, which 
begins near Queſnoy, and reaches ſeveral leagues 
towards Vermand, containing however ſome towns 
and villages: and here are made great quantities 
of charcoal, from whence ſome ſuppoſe it to be 
part of that antient foreſt, called by the French, 
La Cberboniere. 

3. The pleaſant wood of St Amand, ſituate 
alſo in Hainault, beginning from the limits of 
French Flanders near the town of St Amand, 
and extending to Valenciennes. But this, as I 
remember, the late French King ordered to be 
cut down. 

4. The foreſt of Faigne, being near Aveſnes 
in Hainault, and extending as far as Meziers in 
Champaigne, being about ſixteen leagues. 

5. The foreſt of Soigny, adjoining almoſt to 
the city of Bruſſels, is above one and twenty miles 
in compaſs, and contains fourſcore thouſand acres; 
one hundred of which being cut down every year, 
yields the Emperor a revenue of fifty thouſand flo- 
rins per annum, according to Mr PRERS, which 
makes 5000 J. per ann. when reduced to pounds 
ſterling. But this reverend Gentleman (or his 
author) muſt certainly mean a thouſand acres, as 
well from the price he rates it at, as becauſe he 
ſays it is all cut down once in eighty years; and 
then ſuppofing ĩt to be worth five pounds an acre, 
it muſt yield five thouſand pounds per annum. 
But I am apt to think they cut four thouſand acres 
a year; becauſe tis uſual in moſt” other places to 
cut underwoods at twenty years growth; and in 
this cafe it will be a revenue worth the mention- 
ing, namely twenty thouſand ds ſterling per 
annum. If it be meant indeed, that a hundred 
acres of timber are cut every year, which are 
worth fifty pounds an , acre , then Mr Pztrs's 
calculation of fifty thouſand florins, or five thou- 
ſand pounds per annum is right: but then the 


timber muſt not be cut above once in four hun- 


dred years, which can hardly be ſuppoſed. 

6. Meerdale, near Louvain; Zaventerloo, be- 
tween Louvain, Bruſſels, and Vilvord; and Groo- 
tenhout, near Tournhout in Brabant. OO 

7. Marlaigne, beginning near the caſtle of Na- 
mur, and extending along the banks of the Maeſe, 
reaches almoſt to Philipville. K 21 

8. Niepe, which begins on the confines of Ar- 
tois, extends as far as the river Lys, and is the 
principal foreſt in Flanders. There is alſo a foreſt 
called Nonna, contiguous to Ypres, which ex- 
tends itſelf to the northward. — x 

9. Poodſberg, on the confines of Flanders and 


_ Hainault, between Grammont and Leſſines, a 


large foreſt of a round form, which with Niepe 
and Nonnen were formerly part of the foreſt of 
Ardenne. | 


10. Le Bois Guillaume, or William's Wood, 
in Artois near Renty. LEE I 


In Luxemburg and Namur; and: ſome parts of HAP. 
Hainault, there are ſome hills which may deſerve II. 
the name of mountains; and part of Brabant is NO. 


hilly, but the reſt of the country is upon a flat. tains. 
CHAP. II. "a 


Contains a deſcription of the particular provinces, 
and of their chief towns. | L 


_ H E duchy of Brabant, being the firſt pro- Brabant. 
vince of the Auſtrian Netherlands which lies 
in my way weſtward from the country laſt de- 
ſcribed, I chuſe to inquire into the preſent ſtate 
of this in the firſt place. | | I 
Brabant, in which I comprehend. Antwerp, or The ſitua- 
the marquiſate of the Holy Empire, is bounded tion and 
by Holland towards the north; by the duchy of 
Guelderland, and the biſhoprick of Liege towards 
the eaſt; by the counties of Hainault and Namur 
towards the ſouth ; and by Flanders on the weſt : 
extending near ſeventy miles in length from north 
to ſouth, and ſixty miles in breadth from eaſt to 
weſt, in the broadeſt part. The air is temperate The air. 
and healthful, and the country generally fruitful, | 
except the northern part, called Kempenland, which 
is a ſandy barren ſoil, affording only paſture for 
ſheep. The face of the country is generally plain The face 
and open, but in ſome parts it riſes into little of the 
hills, and is clothed with wood; but what is re- Uuntty 
markable in the inhabitants both of Brabant and 
Flanders, is, that they have found means to 1m- 
prove moſt of their barren lands, and make them 
more valuable than the richeſt grounds. Of the Soil and 
ſoil and huſbandry of which provinces I meet with huſban- 
the following account, viz. That though the ſoil dr). 
of Brabant be for the moſt part good, that of 
Flanders is much better; that the richeſt land in 
Flanders lies between Dunkirk and Bruges, ex- 
tending about forty Engliſh. miles in length, con- 
ſiſting of rich meadows, and fields of as good 
wheat and barley as are to be met with in Eu- 
rope. But that between Bruges and Ghent, which 
lie about twenty-four miles aſunder, the ſoil begins 
to alter for the worſe, and between Ghent and Ant- 
werp we find a gravelly or ſandy ſoil, reſembling 
the moſt barren part of Surrey, producing ſcarce 
any thing but heath or broom, if it remain un- 
cultivated. Nor does the ſoil much alter for the 
better till we come within two miles of Antwerp, 
from which Ghent is five or ſix and twenty miles 
diſtant. That part of Brabant which lies between 
Antwerp and Holland, is no leſs barren than that 
which lies between Antwerp and Ghent; but this 
ſoil, which is ſo remarkably bad for grain and 
graſs, happening to be the moſt proper for flax, 
by the induſtry of the huſbandman, is become ſo 
far preferable to that called the richeſt, that one 
acre of their flax- ground is now worth four of 
the other. After the flax is pulled, the ſame 
und produces a crop of turneps; and in April 
ollowing, they ſow the ſame land with oats, har- 
rowing in clover-graſs ſeed upon it with buſhes, 
which graſs appears after the oats are mowed, and 
is good paſture till Chriſtmas. The year follow- 
ing they have three crops of clover ; the firſt a- 
bout the beginning of June, the ſecond at the 
end of the ſame month, and the laſt before the 
end of Auguſt. Other part of their heath-grounds 
they plant with hops, fruit-trees, and other trees, 
which they have found means even upon this 
barren ſoil to bring to great perfection. 


Brabant 


bant. 
Louvain 
quarter. 
Chief 
towns. 


Louvain 


city. 


dowed by Joann: IV, Duke o 
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vain are, 1. Louvain, the capital city. 2, Tie- 
nen, or Tirlemont, 3. St Truyen, or St Tron. 
4. Leue. 5. Dieſt. 6. Gemblours. 7. Halen. 
8. Sichen. 9. Judoigne. 10. Hannue. 11. Lan- 
den. And, 12. Ramelies: the chief whereof I 
ſhall endeavour to deſcribe. 
The city of Louvain is pleaſantly ſituated on 
the river Dyle, in the latitude of fifty degrees, 
fifty minutes, fifreen miles north-eaſt of Bruſſels, 
and twelve ſouth-eaſt of Mechlin : the walls are 
fix or ſeven miles in circumference, but include 
ſeveral fields and vineyards, ſcarce one third of 
the ground incloſed being built upon. It is a 
town of no great ſtrength, as appears by it's ſur- 
rendering to the allies after the battle of Ramelies, 
on the twenty-fifth of May 1706, without mak - 
ing any defence. The caſtle ſtands on the top of 
a hill ſurrounded with vineyards and fine gardens, 
and has an unbounded proſpect over a very plea- 
fant country, and the air is eſteemed the beſt in 
the Netherlands; which occaſioned it's being the 
reſidence of their antient Earls, and afterwards of 
CHARLES V, in his minority. This place was 
formerly very conſiderable for it's manufactures, 
it being computed, that there was no leſs than 
four thouſand maſter-weavers in it at once, and 
{till they have a trade 1n fine linnen, but not com- 
parable to what it was. The univerſity is now 
it's only glory; and this, *tis ſaid, reſembles thoſe 
of England more than any foreign univerſity, and 
was founded about the year 926, but firſt en- 
f Brabant, with the 
concurrence of Pope MARTIN V, anno 1425. 
Though the ſituation and buildings of this univer- 
firy be much admired, as well as it's noble endow- 
ments, Mr Pzzss. affures us, it is inferior to 
Oxford in all theſe reſpects. The ſtudents in divi- 
nity here conſtantly wear gowns and caps, but 


the reſt only at publick exerciſes. There are forty- 


three colleges in this univerſity; of which there 
are not more than four for the education of youth, 
where ſtrict diſcipline is obſerved : the others are 
for thoſe of riper years, who come and go when 
they pleaſe. In every one of the four colleges 
above-mentioned, is taught philoſophy by two 
Profeſſors, each of whom read two hours in a 
day,: the young ſtudents writing after them, who 
when they are matriculated, make oath that they 
believe all the articles of the Church of Rome. 


The Profeſſors of theſe four colleges chuſe an- 


nually forty-eight ſcholars of two years ſtanding; 
and out of that number, after publick examina- 
tion, twelve are choſen to exhibitions. The de- 
grees taken here are thoſe of Maſter, Licentiate, 
and Doctor; the Licentiate ſeems to be a kind of 
middle graduate between Bachelor and Doctor, 
and may anſwer to our Maſter of arts. Hle is 


upon his going out conducted from the ſchools 


with drums and trumpets, treats all the Doc- 
tors and his opponents, and gives gloves: at 
his lodging a bell is rung four and twenty hours 
together, and he is at liberty to chuſe a coat of 
arms, and immediately accounted a gentleman. 
The Governor of the univerſity is ſtiled Rector, 
and is choſen every half year by the Senatus Aca- 
demicus, to whom the chief magiſtrate of the cit 

gives place. He has plenary juriſdiction over the 


ſcholars, and is on holidays, and ſolemn proceſ- 


ſions, attended by eight beadles, who go before 


—— —D—— — 


took up his quarters for a conſiderable time 


him with ſilver maces. There is another: offi- CH Ap 
cer, called the Promoter, who, by the autho- II. 
rity of the Rector, inflicts puniſhments on of 
fenders, and ſometimes gives judgment of death z 


but generally crimes are expiated by pecuniary 


mulcts. | | 
If a citizen be plantiff againſt a ſtudent in a 
civil cauſe, the Rector determines it; but if a 
ſtudent ſue a citizen, the Conſervator of the uni- 
verſity takes cognizance of the cauſe. This Con- 
ſervator is an eccleſiaſtical perſon, who with his 
Aſſeſſor, being a perſon learned in the law, pro- 
ceeds in caſes of contumacy to excommunica- 
tion, and the offender if obſtinate is delivered to 
the ſecular power. They have alſo a Chancellor, 
whoſe only buſineſs is to confer degrees, and who 
in all publick aſſemblies takes place next to the 
Rector. Degrees are taken here in five faculties, 
viz, divinity, canon- law, civil-law, phyſick, and 
arts: and of the ſuperior graduates in theſe faculties 
does their academical ſenate conſiſt. Ko 
The town-houſe' of Louvain is a magnificent 
building of great antiquity, the outſide being 
adorned by abundance of curious ſculpture : the 
Jeſuits church alſo is a handſome ſtructure, and 
their liberty is ſaid to be the beſt in the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, in regard of the great number of 
valuable manuſcripts it contains. In the church 
of the Cordeliers lies buried JusTvs Lrys1vs, 
an eminent Profeſſor in this * univerſity, and of 
great eſteem in the learned world.. 
About two miles from this city ſtands the 
Duke of Arſchot's palace of Heverly ; the walks 
leading to it being much admired by travellers, 
conſiſting of tall lime-trees, which afford a de- 
lightful ſhade, but the palace itſelf, an antique 
building, is in a ruinous condition at preſent. In 
the chapel here they ſhew a piecè of money, ſaid 
to be one of the thirty for which Jup As be- 
trayed our Saviour: it has indeed great marks of 
antiquity, and weighs about an Engliſh: ſhilling, 
having the head of TIB ERIUS on one fide, and 
a flower reſembling a lily on the other. 2. Tie- Tirle- 
nen, or Tirlemont, formerly a large walled town, mont. 
but now in a ruinous condition; ly ing about eight 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Louvain, ſtill about a league in 
circumference, and has the ſame privileges as the 
four capital cities of the province abovementi- 
oned have. 3. St Truyen, or St Tron, between St Tron. 
Tirlemont and Tongren; the walls whereof were 
demoliſhed by the French, together with thoſe of 
Tirlemont. It takes it's name from an abbey of 
Benedictines here, the Abbot whereof is lord of 
half the town, and puts in the magiſtrates. 4. 
Leue, or Levia, five miles eaſt of Tirlemont; a Leue. 
little fortified ton, remarkable for the great priory 
of St Aus TIR 's, whoſe Prior is one of the chief 
nobility of the province. g. Dieſt ſituate on the Dieſt. 
river Demer, ten miles north- eaſt of Louvain; a 
pretty town, with a large territory belonging to 
it: has the title of a barony, and belongs to 
the Princes of Orange; the French ,demoliſhed 
the fortifications in the late war. 6. Gemblours, Gem- 
nineteen miles to the ſouthward of Louyain, and blour-. 
eleven north-weſt. of Namur, ſtands on à ſteep. 
hill, encompaſſed on all ſides by precipices, ex- 
cept towards the eaſt, on which ſide à hill hangs 
over it, conſiderable at preſent only for a mona- 
ſtery dedicated to St BEN EDI Tr, the Abbot. 
whereof is lord of the place, and takes the. firſt 
place among the lay- nobility in the States Provin- 
cial. In this monaſtery the late King WILLIAM 


during 
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CHAP. during the late war. 7. Landen, fituate five miles the Electreſs of Bavaria, to acquaint her that he C i AP. 
II. ſouth of Leue, remarkable only for a victory ob- 


Tanden. fined near it by the Frenth over the allies in the” 
Ramelics. Year 1693. 8. Ramelies, eleven miles north of 
Namur, a village famous only for a victory qb- 

| tained over the French near it, by the allies' 


in the year 1706. | 


* 


Bruſſels The ſecond quarter of Brabant is that of Bruſ- 
quarter. ſels: the chief towns whereof are, 1. Bruſſels. 


2, Nivelle. 3. Senef. And, 4. Vilvorden. 


titude of fifty degrees, fifty minutes; twenty-five 


x . 


miles ſouth of Antwerp, and thirty ſouth-eaſt of 
Ghent; in a pleaſant fruitful country, being a- 
bout fix miles m circumference,” and ſurrounded 
with a wall, and other fortifications, but not ca- 
pable of ſuſtaining a long ſiege, as appears by it's 
ſurrendring to the allies, after the battle of Ra- 


melies, in the year 1706, without making any re- 
ſiſtance. And indeed the fortifications are ſo ex- 


tenſive, that it would require an army to defend 
them. In the year 1696, it was bombarded by 
Marſhal Virrzxov, who came before it with an 
hundred thouſand men, while King WILLI AM was 
at the ſiege of Namur; and though Prince VAu- 
- DEMONT, Who lay within the walls with an army 
of thirty thouſand men, prevented it's being ſur- 


prized; there were above two thouſand houſes de- 
moliſhed in the middle of the town, together 
with the Stadthouſe, and ſeveral churches, whoſe 
foundations were blown 'up by the bombs ; and 


the city lying on the ſide of a hill, and expoſed 


thereby to the enemy's artillery, they fired red- 
hot _ bullets into the heart of the place for eight 
and forty hours, whereby the town became a heap 
of rubbiſh, though it was ſoon after rebuilt wi 
great advantage. It was again vigorouſly attacked 
by the Duke of Bavaria in the year 1708, while 
the confederates were employed in the ſiege of Liſle; 
but the Duke of Marlborough marching with great 
expedition to it's aſſiſtance, the enemy withdrew 
precipitately from before it. I 1 
There are abundance of noble abbies and mo- 
naſteries in the town; the country about it is 
well planted with fruit and timber- trees, and wa- 
tered with fountains, canals; and rivulets : The 
river Sinne runs through the city; and is united 
to the Rupple, which falls into the Scheld, by a 
fine navigable canal, near twenty miles in length, 
whereby this city hath a communication with 
Antwerp and other cities. This was performed 


by ChARLES V, and PRIIIP II, Kings of 


Spain, and was a work of incredible labour and 
expence, the engineers being obliged to level a 
mountain to effect it, and to erect ſluices, where- 
by veſſels are raiſed perpendicularly to a ſurpri- 
z⁊zing height upon this canal. Bruſſels is a popu- 
lous city, containing large handſome ſtreets, ſpa- 
cious market- places, and uniform elegant build- 
ings both publick and private, eſpecially ſince the 
bombardment above. mentioned in the year 1696. 
It is the uſual reſidence of the Regent of the Au- 
ſtrian Netherlands, and of the nobility and people 
of diſtinction. Here alſo is held the court of 
chancery for Brabant, and the aſſemblies of the 
States of all the provinces. The place is ſituate 
in the higheſt part of the town, a large antient 
ſtructure, which eſcaped the fury of the French 
. bombs, being too far from their batteries, which 
were erected on the lower- ſide of the town: Mar- 


ſhal ViLLzRoy, indeed, ſent a compliment to 
| YOL Ih 


would ſpare chat part of the town which ſne re! II. 


ſided in, if The would let him knbw it; to Which — 155 


ſhe returned no other anſwer, but that he might” 
execute his Majeſty's orders (the' Duke of Bava-' 
ria was then Viceroy of the Netherlands). The 
church of St GupprA is efttethed the moſt 
magnificent in this city: in Which are kept three 
conſecrated hoſts, from which} tis faid, blood 


»4 2-2 iffued on their being ſtabbed' by certain Jews in 
Bruſſels ,_ Bruſſels, the capital of Brabant, and of the Au- 5 
city. ftrian Netherlands, ſtands on the declivity of a 

hill on the little river Sinne, or Saine, in the la- 


contempt of our Bleſſed Saviour. Among their 
religious houſes, there is one for penitent whores. 
Their hoſpitals are kept exceeding neat, and well 
endowed, and there are ſome” for the entertain- 


r 


rected for foundling children, who are not ſuf- 
fered to periſh through the cruelty or poverty of 
their parents. Adjoining to the palace is a large 
circuit of ground incloſed with a wall, contain- 
ing in it whatever can contribute to the diver- 
ſion of the court, among which are a park and avi- 
ary, grotto's, canals, water-works, and flower- 
gardens, in which laſt the natives of Bruſſels in 
general are very curious. The Stadthouſe, which 
is a noble building, has over it a brazen ſtatue 
of St Micnarer, the Guardian Angel of the 
city, being fifteen foot in height. Here are alſo' 
a great many fine' paintings done - by the beſt 
Hands; and what renders the houſes of the citi- 
zens exceeding pleaſant, is their fountains and 
gardens, which few ef them want, the meaneſt of 
* being extravagantly fond of flowers. 
The magiſtracy of this city conſiſts of two Con- 
ſuls, (Burghermaſters) and ſeven Schepins, or Al- 
dermen, choſen annually by the Prince out of 
ſeven antient and noble families, and ſix com- 
mon- council elected out of the principal tradeſ- 
men, of whom there are two and fifty colleges or 
companies. ah 

2. Nivelle, ſituate fifteen miles ſouth of Bruſ. Nivelle. 
ſels, near the head of the rivet'Sitine, one of the 
pleaſanteſt towns in the Netherlands; but has no 
other fortifications than a ſingle wall. Ir is re- 
markable for a nunnery of noble ladies, who enjoy 
all manner of innocent freedoms, and are not 
confined to their cloyſter, as in other places. 
Their governeſs, called Madame de Nivelle, is 
choſen by - themſelves, with the conſent of the 
Prince and the Pope. This town has large privi- 
leges, and is conſiderable for the great quantities 
of fine linnen made here, equal to that of Cambray. 

3. Senef, a village five miles to the ſouthward of gee 
Nivelle, memorable for a battle fought , near it 

in the year 1674, between the French and Dutch. 

4. Vilvorden, ſituate on the river Sinne, between Vilvor- 
Mechlin and Bruſſels, two leagues diſtant from den. 
each; in the old caſtle whereof formerly were 
confined priſoners of quality who had offended a- 
gainſt the ſtate, and here alſo were kept the re- 

cords of the province of Brabant. 

The third quarter of Brabant is that of Ant- Antwerp 
werp, or the marquiſate of the Empire; the chief quarter. 
towns wherevf are, 1. Antwerp. 2. Breda. 3. 
Lillo. 4. Lire. 5, Herentals. And 6. Hoog- 
flraten, 

Antwerp is ſituate on the eaſt bank of the ,,,,, 
Scheld, in the latitude of fifty-one degrees, ſixteen city. 
minutes, twenty-five miles north of Bruſſels, and 
thirty north-weſt of Louvain. It is built in the 
form of a creſcent, and lies in a low fenny ground 
the Scheld being twenty foot deep here, and the 


tide riſing twelve foot more, ſhips of burthen may 
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the building whereof by PRHILIr II, King of 
Spain, was the firſt check to the trade and great- 
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unlade at the keys; there are alſo eight canals cut 
from the Scheld for the convenience of carrying 


veſſels into the town, ſome of which will contain 
an hundred fail, which made it one of the ſafeſt 
and moſt commodious harbours in Europe, until. 
the Dutch cut off their communication with 


the ſea by their forts toward the mouth of the 


Scheld, and diverted the trade to their own 


ports; an injury which the Auftrian Netherlands 


will endeavour to redreſs, if ever it be in their 
power. This city is about ſeven miles in circum- 


ference, and ſurrounded with a beautiful wall, 
and baſtions faced with ſtone; the top of the wal 


l 
is not leſs than an hundred foot. broad, and well 
planted with trees. There are thirteen noble gates, 
eight of which ſtand towards the water, and have 
their ſeveral keys near them, where veſſels are 


laden and unladen: The citadel is a pentagon of 
five royal baſtions, and ſtands on the Futh fide of 
the city, on the banks of the Scheld, commanding; 
the city, the river, and the neighbouring country 


- - 


7 


neſs of this port. The citadel is about a mile in 
compaſs, and there is a good ſpace of ground be- 
tween it and the city, Here are large repoſitories 
for ammunition and proviſion, and conveniencies 


for quartering above three thouſand ſoldiers. In 


the middle of the fort ſtood the Duke of Alva's 
ſtatue, trampling upon the conquered States of 
the Netherlands. The. ſtreets of Antwerp are 
broad and regular, and the buildings magnificent; 
the whole ſo beautiful and uniform, that it is uſu- 


ally compared to Florence, which ſome modern 


travellers. ſay it excels. The church of St Ma- 
RV, now the cathedral, is a handſome ſtructure, 
wherein are ſixty- ſix chapels and altars, adorned 
with pictures and ſtatues which. deſerve admi- 
ration; and the ſteeple is eſteemed a moſt exqui- 


ſite piece of architecture, from whence may be 


clear day. Among the publick buildings belong: 


ſeen the cities of Ghent, Mechlin, and Louvain 
and on the other ſide, the iſlands of Zealand in a 
ing to the religious orders, the Jeſuits church is 
mired for — 1 dimenſions, curious workman- 
ſhip, and variety of paintings drawn by Ru BEN S 
and other famous hands. The inſide of the church 
is lined with the fineſt marble, and ſupported by 
marble pillars. The ſtadthouſe is a magnificent 
ſtructure, but the Dutch obſerve, that from the 


time it was finiſhed their trade began to decay, The 
trade of the Engliſh was once ſo conſiderable here, 


that they had an exchange to themſelves. There 
is another common to all nations, which was the 


model of that at London, but hath the advantage 


of being ſupported by three and forty pillars of 
white marble, and ſtanding in the center of four 


large ſtreets. There is a building alſo erected by 


the tapeſtry merchants, admired for it's dimenſions 
and architecture; and the Printing- houſe is ſaid 


to be the beſt in Europe, having been furniſhed 


with an hundred different ſorts or funds of letters, 


whereof two were Syriac, ten Hebrew, nine 
Greek, and forty-ſeven, Roman. 


The trade of this city was at the height about 
the year 1568 when it, was ſuppoſed. to contain 
two hundred thouſand inhabitants; but the Dutch 
forming their ſtate ſoon after, and making them- 
ſelves maſters of the iſlands Zealand, which lie 


at the mouth of the Scheld, turned the current of St Gu MuM TAN us, is ſaid to be a handſome build: 


trade to Amſterdam and other great cities of Hol- beſides which, there are ſeveral convents and 


land. Nor did the oppreſſions of the King of 
in 


Spain and the civil wars they were involve 


contribute a little to the removal of the merchants 


lace. 
: Antwerp was made a nchen See 8 


principal citizens, in all thirty-ſix, ne 


—— * * 


ucture, in which is the tomb of 


as they ſee fit. 55 | 4 
4. Lire, or Lier, ſituate on the river Nethe, 
ten miles ſouth-eaſt of Antwerp, and twenty 
north of Bruſſels; a pleaſant well: built town, re- 
markable for a ſpacious market- place, and the 
elegant buildings which ſurround it; formerly e- 
ſteemed a place of great ſtrength, but was ſurrender- 
ed to the allies three days after the battle of 
Ramelies, without making any defence. It is now 
ſubject to the Emperor; and, on account of the a- 
greeableneſs of the ſituation, generally inhabited by 
people of faſhion, and mercharits who have left off 
their buſineſs, The collegiate church dedicated to 


Ing; | 
ks {Is houſes in the place. 1 
1 | 5. Herentals, 


fr is II, King 


CHAP. 
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convention of 


Lier. 
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CHAP. 3. Herentals, ſituate alſo on the river Nethe; about four or five miles in circumference, and re- CH AP. 

II. eight miles north-eaft of Lire, and ſubject to the gularly fortified after the modern way, which 
with the advantage of it's ſituation,” renders it dne 


1 . 
-# I 4 


Herentals, Emper or, formerly reckoned' a ſtrong place, but 


Hoogſtra- 
x ten 5 


Eckeren. 


a moraſs, half a 


Steenber- 


gen. 


Santvliet. 


Bois le 
Due quar- 
ter. 


Bois le 
Duc. 


ben. 4. 1 1 
Maeſtricht. 8. Crevecœur. 


not capable of ſuſtaining a ſiege at preſent. 
6. Hoogſtraten, a large open town, fifteen 
miles north-eaſt of Antwerp, which hath the title 
of an earldom, comprehending ſeveral villages 
within it's juriſdition, © 1 
7. Eckeren, a ſmall town, three miles to the 
northward of Antwerp, rendered famous by a de- 
ſperate battle fought near it, between the b rench 
and the Confederates, in the year 1703, where the 
Dutch General Op BAu, being cut off from his 
army, ran away, and gave out that the Mey 
were defeated, ' who notwithſtanding maintaine 

their ground, to the everlaſting diſgrace of that 
2 1 eee 501 
I proceed next to the deſcription of Bergen- op- 
zoom, Steen- Bergen, and Santvliet, with ſome 
neighbouring fortifications, which geographers 
place in Dutch Brabant, but do not reduce to any 
particular quarter. <1 ack {Romer 
1. Bergen-op-zoom, fometimes called ſimply 
Bergen, fituate on an eminence in the middle of 
alf a league from the eaſtern branch of 
the Scheld, with which it hath a communication 


* 


by a navigable canal. It is about eighteen miles 
north of Antwerp, 


„ and as many to the weſt ward 
of Breda. It ſtands advantageouſly on the confines 
of Brabant, Flanders, Holland, and Zealand, and 


is ſtrong by nature as well as art, _ ſo ſecured 


by the moraſſes about it, that this, if any place, 
may be looked upon as impregnable. It does not 
only ſecure the communication between Holland 
and Zealand, but opens the Dutch a way into 
Brabant whenever they pleaſe, and from whence 
they have formerly made excurſions into the heart 
of the country. The town is well built, and the 
market- places ſpacious; the church of St LA M- 
BERT, and the Marquis's palace are the only 
peck buildings taken notice of by travellers, 
or this town was erected into a Marquiſate 
by Carts V, and the neighbouring country 
made ſubject to it; but whoever has the poſſeſſion 
of the Marquifate, the town is ſubje& to the States 


General. by PW 
2. Steenbergen, a ſmall town near the ſea, 
about five miles to the northward of Bergen-op- 


zoom, with which it hath a communication by 


a canal, and is ſtrongly fortified, in order to de- 
fend the approaches to that city. | | 
3. Santvliet, eight miles fouth of Bergen-op- 


zoom, erected by the Spaniards with ſome other 
forts, in order to attack Lillo. There is alſo a 


fort between Santvliet and Lillo, called 'Henry- 
Frederick, upon the Scheld, which the Dutch are 


in poſſeſſion of, and contributes to ſecure the navi 


gation of that river to tem. 

The fourth diviſion of Brabant is that called 
the quarter of Bois le Duc, the chief places whereof 
are, 1. Bois le Duc. 2. Helmont, 3. Eindho- 

5. Ravenſtein. 6. Grave. 7. 
| nota 

Bois le Duc, Sylva Ducis, called by the Dutch, 
Hertogenboſch, and frequently the Boſch, which 
had it's name from a ne ha wood, 1s ſituate 
on the banks of the Dromele, which here receives 
the Aa and Dieſe, and five miles to the north- 


ward falls into the Maeſe at Crevecœur. The 


town ſtands on a riſing ground, in the middle of 


a large marſh, and for great part of the year can 
only be approached by cauſeways, on which are built 


forts and redoubts for it's defence, The town is 


of the ſtrongeſt towns upon the Dutch frontiers. 
It lies about twenty miles to the eaſtward'of Breda, 
and as many to the weſtward of Grave. Several 
fine navigable canals run through the town, over 
which lie fifty ſtone bridges; and' tem of the prin- 
cipal ſtreets center in a ſpacious market-place, 
ſurrounded with good buildings; but generally of 
timber. The publick buildings taken notice of by 
travellers are, the Stadrhouſe, built after the model 
of that at Amſterdam, and the church of St 
Jos N, formerly the cathedral, when King PHI 
Y1P II made this city a BiſKop's See, in the choir 
of which are the arms of the lenigtits of the Gol: 
den Fleece, and over their ſtalls, an inſcription 
giving an account of their inſtitution by P411.1y 
che Good, Duke of Burgundy,” Lorraine, and Bra- 
bant. h nien £31 ii 
The linnen and woollen manufactures flouriſh 
here, and their cutlery ware and needles are in 
good eſteem. The magiſtrates are two Prætors, 
or Burghermaſters, uſually of noble families; who 
take cognizance of civil and criminal cauſes, there 
are alſo ſeven Schepins, or Aldermen, who admi- 
niſter Juftice, and a common. council, or ſenate, 
as in other cities of Holland; but there is a tri- 
bunal at the Hague, to which there lies an appeal 
from this and all other cities of Brabant ſubject to 
the Dutch, conſiſting of ſeven Senators, a Greffier, 


a Treaſurer; and an Attorney-General. Within 


the juriſdiction of Boiſſeduc, are Campin, Peeland, 


Maeſland, the diſtrict of Ofterwick, and the 


towns of Helmont, Eindhoven, Megen, Raven- 


» z3® P 


ſtein, and' Grave. Helmont lies'on the river Ax, Helmont. 


fifteen miles ſourh-eaſt of Boiſſeduc, a walled town, 


capital of the diſtrict of Pecland. Eindhoven is Findho- 


a little walled town, ſituate on the Promele, 


twelve miles fouth-weſt of Helmont, and is the 


capital of the diſtrict of Campinland. Megen lies Megen. 


on the Macſe, about ten miles north-eaſt of 
Boiſleduc, and gives title to an Earl, the adjacent 


country being under it's juriſciction. Ravenfſtein Raven- 
is alſo ſituate on the Maeſe five miles fouth-eaft ſtein. 


of Megen, defended' by a caftk;” and the neigh- 
bouring country is ſubje& to it. 


the Maeſe, in a flat marſhy country, five miles 
eaſt of Ravenſtein, and fixteen north-eaſt of 


Boiſleduc, of great importance to the Dutch, who 


are ſovereigns of it, as it commands a conſiderable 
paſs on their frontiers. *Tis a near pleaſant town, 


and capital of the little earldom of Cuyck, about 


four miles in length and one in breadth, belonging 
to the family 'of Orange. The Magiſtrates are 
two Conſuls, or Burghermaſters, and ſeven Alder- 
men, appointed by the Prince, and a common- 
council, confiſting of eight perſons, who are on!] 
aſſembled on extraordinary occaſions. The tow 

enjoys large privileges, and an. exemption from 
many taxes which the neighbouring places are li- 
etc? 1 ont) Tex den gm 22 


Grave is a ſmall but ſtrong fortreſs, ſituate on Grave, 


* 
. 
1 
” L 


Maeſtricht is ſituate on the weſt ſide of the Ahet. 
river Maeſe, having a ſuburb ſtrongly fortified, tricht. 


called the Wyck, on the eaſt- ſjde, and is about 
twelve miles to the northward of Liege, and thirty 
to the eaſtward of Louvain. It rakes it's name from 
a ferry, formerly over the 'Mpeſe at this place, 
Trecht ſignifying a boat in the Dutch maße 
Both parts are now united by a ftone bridge of 
nine arches: The town is generally reckoned to be 
in the Province of Brabant, but the * = 

ioceſe 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF THE 
CHAP. dioceſe of Liege, whoſe Biſhop hath the civil go- 

it. vernment thereof, though the whole is under the 
aq Jominion of the Dutch. The town is about four 


miles in circumference, and ſtrong]y fortified after 
the modern way, but it is not very populous, there 
being ſeveral void ſpaces within the walls. The 
ſtreets are large, the old buildings of wood and 
the new of brick: The Stadthouſe is built after 
the model of Amſterdam. There are three Dutch 
churches, and ſeveral more belonging to the Ro- 
man Catholicks, of which communion the greateſt 
part of the natives are, and have' a convent of 
monks, and another of nuns in the place. The 


government reſembles that of the other towns of 


the United Provinces, to whom it is ſubject. It 
revolted from Spain about the year 1370, but 
was reduced to the obedience of the Spaniard again 
in 1579, under whoſe dominion it remained ' till 
the year 1632, when it was taken by the Dutch 
who held it till the year 1673, when it was taken 
by the French King in perſon, but reſtored to the 
Dutch by the peace of Nimeguen, Anno 1679, 
in whoſe poſſeſſion it has ever ſince remained. 

Crevecceur is ſituate on the Maeſe, five miles 

north of Boiſleduc, a fortreſs of great importance 
on the Dutch frontiers. 
Boxtel lies about five miles to the ſouthward 
of Boifleduc, and is conſiderable on account of it's 
commanding the ſluices, whereby the country 
may be overflowed or drained. 

The little province or lordſhip of Mechlin being 
entirely ſurrounded by that of Brabant, comes 
naturally to be deſcribed next. The whole ex- 
tent of it is ſcarce ten miles from eaſt to weſt, and 
the breadth of it from north to ſouth is about five. 
It was erected into a ſeparate juriſdicton by Pn 1- 
LiP the Good, Duke 6, nts and hath ſe- 
veral conſiderable villages within it's limits, but the 
only town of any conſequence is the city of Mechlin. 
Miechlin, or Malines, is ſituate on the river Dyle, 
between the cities of Antwerp, Bruſſels, and Lou- 
vain, from each of which it is about twelve miles 
diſtant, It is a large well-built city, the ſtreets 
ſpacious and extremely neat, and divided into ſe- 
veral iſlands by the branches of the Dyle, or ar- 
tificial canals which run through it, over which 
lie a great number of bridges. As to the ſtrength 
of the fortifications which ſeveral writers. magni- 
fy, they muſt certainly be under a miſtake, for 
in all the late wars it never endured a ſiege, 
and particularly after the battle of Ramelies, it 
ſurrendered to the Allies, without attempting to 
make any defence. The town is divided into ſeven 
pariſhes, each of which hath a beautiful church. 
The cathedral, dedicated to St RUMBALD, is a 
magnificent old building; and among their reli- 
gious houſes, the monaſtery of the Franciſcans 


and the nunnery of St CLARA are moſt ad- 


mired. Pope Paul IV erected it into an arch- 
biſhoprick in the year 1559, giving this Prelate 
the title of Primate of the Low Countries. The 
States of this lordſhip, or province, conſiſt of a 
certain number of the magiſtracy, and the repre- 
ſentatives of the common people; and here is 
held a great council, inſtituted by CHarLEs the 
Bold, Duke of Burgundy, anno 1473, conſiſting 
of a Preſident and ſixteen Senators; to which high 
court all appeals were brought from the reſt of the 
provinces formerly, and till are from thoſe which 


remain under the dominion of the houſe of Auſtria. 


The tanners and weavers trades flouriſhed much 
in this city formerly, and are very conſiderable at 


preſent : they are famous alſo for caſting of bells 


and great guns; but what has been moſt admired C H A P. 


of late years is their lace, being the fineſt that is 


made in the Low Countries; and when the Eng: * 


liſh troops were quartered here, their beer was in 
great eſteem amongſt the officers, being equal to 
the beſt October in England. 


In this province I ſhall include the little town Arſchor. . 


V. This city ſtands on, the river Demer, twelve 
miles to the. eaſtward of Mechlin, - and hath a 
ſmall territory belonging to it, being the inheri- 
tance of the ancient family of the CRO VS, who 
came originally out of Franc | 


of Arſchot, erected into Hy tr by CHARLES 


the north: By Brabant and part of Hainault to- 
wards the eaſt. . By another part of Hainault and 
Artois towards the ſouth; and by the ocean and 
pt of Artois towards the weſt : extending in 
ength from eaſt to weſt upwards of ſeventy miles, 
in breadth from north to ſouth about ſixty. This 
province is generally flat and level, and the moſt 
fruitful ſpot of earth that is to be met with in Eu- 
rope; nor is the air any where unhealthful at a 
7 from the ſea and the mouth of the Scheld: 
And what renders this country extremely pleaſant, 
is, their fine canals, their regular plantations of 
trees, and the many beautiful cloyſters, towns, 


and villages, which ſtand ſo thick, that we no 


ſooner part from one, but we find our ſelves at 
another. But notwithſtanding the country a- 
bounds in good arable and paſture, and there are 
ſome grapes, the climate is too cold to produce 
good wine; for their winters are much colder, 
and their froſts of a longer duration than ours; 
the north-eaſt winds coming to them over a long 
extent of frozen continent, which are rendered 
much milder by the ſea before they can reach us. 


They have a noble large breed of cattle, eſpecially 


of horſes for draught, which we frequently ſee 
in the coaches of our nobility: nor do they want 
any animals, wild or domeſtick, which are to 
be met with in Britain; and to me the inhabi- 
tants appear a politer and more hoſpitable peo- 


ple than thoſe of Holland: and however ſome _ 


may magnify the freedom and pleaſure they enjoy 
in the United Provinces, foreigners, who vilit 
Flanders, as well as the natives, ſeem to enjoy 
much more freedom and ſatisfaction than is to be 
met with in the territories of the Dutch. I pre- 
ſume the reader will naturally underſtand. me to 
ſpeak of the Auſtrian Flanders; for the eaſtern 


part, under the power of the Dutch, and the 


weſtern ſide, in the poſſeſſion of the French, very 
much reſemble the reſpective nations to which 
they belong, and ſpeak their languague. - What 
part belongs to one, and what to the other, will 
appear from the deſcription of the ſeveral great 
towns, and the territories belonging to them. 


And in my way weſtward, I firſt meet with Dutch 


thoſe under the dominion of the Dutch, viz. Sluys, 2 
? towns. 


Ardenburg, Middleburg, Sas van Ghent, Hulſt 
Axel, Liefkins, Ternhuys, Philippin, Bier- Vliet, 
Iſendick, Oſburg, and Cadſandt fort and ifland ; 
the chief whereof I fhall endeavour to deſcribe. 


1. Sluys, one of the five ports of Flanders, Sluys- 


and the moſt commodious of them, is ſituate a- 
bout ten miles to the north-eaſt of Bruges, which 
city can have no communication with the ſea, by 


the way of the Scheld, when the Dutch, who are 


in. poſſeſſion of Sluys, are pleaſed to obſtruct it; 
(for which reaſon a navigable canal for ſhips of 
a 8 burthen 


The province or earldom of Flanders is bounded The pro- 
by the ocean and that branch of the Scheld called my of 
the Hout, which ſeparates it from Zealand, towards 


If 


So Wy 
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burthen hath been cut from Bruges to Oſtend by 
the Spaniard, ſince the Dutch have been maſters' 
of Sluys.) It is a fortreſs of great ſtrength and 
conſequence, As it is ſituate over againſt the iſland 
of Cad ſandt, in poſſeſſion alſo of the Dutch; but 
the whole town is not above a mile in circum- 
ference, and of very little trade at preſent, tho 
it was once as conſiderable a mart as any in Flan- 
ders, and hath been in the hands of the Dutch 
ever ſince the year 1604, | = 

2. Ardenburg, a league to the ſouth-eaſt of 
Sluys, and formerly capital of the maritime parts 
of Flanders, but of little confideration at preſent. 
3. Middleburg, another little town about five 
miles to the ſouthward of Sluys. 

'4. Sas van Ghent, or the Port to Ghent, about 
twelve miles to the northward of that city ; a 
ſmall but ſtrong. fortreſs, ſituate in a moraſs, by 
the poſſcſſion whereof the Dutch may cut off all 
communication between Ghent and the fea when- 


ever they think fit, and have been maſters of it 
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_ tible, a town of © theſe dimenſions can be very 


ever ſince the year 1644. | 


5. Hulſt, ſituate ten miles to the eaſtward of 
Sas van Ghent, in the country of Waes; a ſtrong 
town taken by the Dutch in the year 1645, and 
confirmed to them by the treaty of Weſtphalia. 
6. Axe], a ſmall fortreſs, a league to the weſt- 
ward of Hulſt. 

7. Lief kins, a fort on the Scheld, built over 
againſt Lillo by the Dutch, to command the paſ- 
ſage of that river. | | 

8. Ternhuys, another ſmall fort on the banks 


of the Scheld, two Jeagues to the northward of 
Axel. = 


9. Fort Philip, a league north-weſt of Sas van 
11 „ Fr 
Bier-Vliet. - 


10. Bier-Vliet a ſmall iſland in the mouth of 
the Scheld, on which ſtands a town of the fame 
name, a league north-weſt of Fort Philip, which 
commands the paſſage over to Zealand. | 

11. Iſendick, a little fortified town on the other 
ſide of the channel, two miles to the weſtward of 
Bier-Vliet. * 

12. Oſburg, a little fortified town on the chan- 
nel which ſeparates the iſle of Cadſandt from the 
continent. | SITS 

13. Cadſandt, an iſland ſituated at the mouth 
of the Scheld, over againſt the iſland of Walke- 
ren, about nine miles in length and four in breadch, 
on which is a Fort of the ſame name; by which the 
Dutch ſecure their communication between the 
iſlands of Zealand and Flanders. And theſe are 
all the places the Dutch are poſſeſſed of in Flan- 
ders, except what relates to their barrier. | 

The chief towns belonging to the Auſtrian 
Flanders, are Ghent, the capital of the whole 
province; Bruges, Damme, Oſtend, Plaſſendal, 


Newport, Deynſe, Dendermond, Rupplemond, 


Aloſt, Ninhove, Audenard, Harlebeck, Courtray, 
Menin, Comines, Warwick, and Warneton, 
Tournay, Y pres, Fort Knocque, Dixmuyde, and 
Furnes. p< | 

1. Ghent, Gaunt, or Gand, the capital of 
Flanders, is ſituate on four navigable Rivers, viz. 
the Scheld, the Lys, the Liene, and the Mour- 
water; thirty miles north-weſt of Bruſſels, de- 
tended: by a caſtle, and ſurrounded by a wall, and 
other fortifications; ten or twelve miles in cir- 
cumterence, and conſequently requires an army 
to defend it; beſides, there is ſo great a variety 
ot ground in fo large an extent, that *ris impoſ- 


ltrong. The town is large, but not one half of 
. | 


the ground within the walls built upon, the reſt CHAP- 
The ſtreets are II. 1 


conſiſting of fields and gardens. 
wide and well paved, the market-places ſpacious, 
and the houſes well built of brick. The town 1s 
divided into fix and twenty iſlands, by the rivers 
and canals which paſs through it, over which arc 
laid near an hundred bridges. It is reckoned to 
be ſituate in an healthful air, tho” there are many 
hundreds, if not thouſands of Engliſh ſoldiers who 
lie buried on St Peter's Hill, and other places 
within the walls of this city, who all died na- 
tural deaths; for 'tis obſcrvable that our forces 
when tranſported into any foreign country, die 
great part of them the firſt year, either by the 
flux, or ſome other contagious diſtemper; I pre- 
ſume from living in a different, or more irregular 
manner, than they uſed to do at home; ſo that 
we ought not to conclude Ghent, or any other 
city, the more unhealthful on account of it's be- 
ing fatal to our troops, eſpecially when we ob- 
ſerve our ſeaſoned men to have their healths very 
well here. In the late war, this town was gene- 
rally the winter quarters of the Engliſh foot, 
when there were ſometimes four and twenty re- 
giments in the town at a time, and yet the place 
did not ſeem to be crouded with them. They 
had a large building aſſigned them tor divine wor- 
ſhip, and the Chaplains of the ſeveral regiments 
officiated by turns; nor was there ever any miſ- 
underſtandings between our people and the inha- 
bitants, on account of religion, but a friendly in- 
tercourſe was maintained between them ; and 1 
believe the natives were glad of our company on 
account of the money that was ſpent in the 
place, for the ſoldiers generally lay in barracks, 
and. were not barthenſome to the inhabitants, as 
they uſually are in England. The publick build- 
ings worth our obſervation here, are the Stadt- 
houſe, and the Cathedral, both handſome ſtruc- 
tures; and I took particular notice of an image of 
white marble in the latter, with one head and 
three faces, looking three different ways, which 
ſtood at the eaſt end of the church, by which 
groſs figure, we apprehend they deſigned to re- 
preſent the Trinity. There are beſides this, ſeven 
pariſh churches, and fifty-five monaſteries and 
nunneries, among which there is one Engliſh nun- 
nery. In the largeſt ſquare of the town is a ſta- 


tue of CHARLES V, who was born in the caſtle : 


and here alſo the famous JohN Duke of Lan- 
caſter firſt ſaw the light, from thence called Jon x 
of GaunT, ſon of EDWARD III, King of Eng- 
land. On the bridge called Dogebrack, are two 
brazen ſtatues, repreſenting a ſon beheading his 
father; for it is related, that both of them being 
condemned to die, a pardon was offered to him 
that would be the other's executioner; and the fa- 
ther having prevailed on the ſon to take the office 
upon him, as he was ready to ſtrike, the blade of 


the ſword broke in his hand, which being looked 


upon as miraculous, they were both pardoned. 
The ſilk and woollen manufactures flouriſh in 
this place as well as the linnen, and they have a 
great trade in corn. It is a Biſhop's See under 
the Archbiſhop of Mechlin, and the Provincial 
Court is held here, from which however there 
is an appeal to that of Mechlin. The French 


poſſeſſed themſelves of ir, with the reſt of the towns 
in Flanders, on the death of CHARLES II, King 
of Spain; but it ſurrendred to the allies on the 
defeat of the French at Ramelies anno 1706. And 
in the year 1708, the French ſurprized the city 
again, and threw an army into the place to 


defend 


12 P 
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II. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF THE 


CHAP. defend it; but the Confederates having taken the 


caſtle of Liſle, inveſted Ghent in a very advanced 


v = ſeaſon near Chriſtmas, and the enemy were ob- 


Bruges. 


Damme. 


Fort St 
Donat. 


Fort 
Iſabel. 


Blanken- 
burg. 


Oke:c.4, 


liged to ſurrender it, after a few days open trenches, 
The winter was ſo ſevere at this time, that the 
horſes hoofs froze to the ground in the night- 
time, and had not the French been ſo complai- 
ſant as to quit the place before things were come 
to an extremity, the confederate army muſt have 
ſuffered very much. The government of the city 
is lodged in the Burgomaſter and Schepins, that is, 
in the Mayor and Aldermen, as in moſt of the 
cities of the Low Countries; beſides which, there 
is a great Council, or Senate, which aſſembles upon 
extraordinary occaſions. @— | 

2. Bruges, ſituate four and twenty Engliſh 
miles to the north-weſt of Ghent, on the grand 
canal which runs between thoſe two cities, being 
about ten miles to the eaſtward of Oſtend, and as 
many ſouth-weſt of Sluys, ſaid to be ſo named 
from the great number of bridges over the ca- 
nals and rivulets, which run through the town, 
The place is. about four or five miles in circum- 
ference, ſurrounded by a wall and other fortifica- 
tions, but not able to ſuſtain a regular ſiege car- 
ried on by our modern engineers. It is a popu- 
lous city, well built, and hath a ſpacious market- 
place, in which fix of the principal ſtreets cen- 
ter: there are in it ſeven pariſh churches, beſides 
the cathedral, ſixty monaſteries and nunneries, a- 
mong which, one for Engliſh Nuns, and a col- 
lege of Jeſuits. It was erected into a Biſhop's 
See by PHIL I II, King of Spain, about the year 
1559, and* is ſubje& to the Archbiſhop of Mech- 
lin, or Malines. Before the revolt of the ſeven 
Provinces, or rather before Antwerp arrived to 
it's grandeur, it was the greateſt town of trade 
in Europe; all countries who had any concern in 
commerce, having their factories and agents here, 
particularly the Engliſh, who made. it their ſtaple 
for wool. As it hath a communication with the 
ſea, by means of the new canal to Offend, it is ſtill 
a place of good trade. Their manufactures are 
chiefly thoſe of woollen cloth, and ſtuffs, linnen 
and tapeſtry, and will probably flouriſh or decline 
as the navigation of the Oſtenders ſucceeds. 

3. Damme, a ſmall but a ſtrong fortreſs belong- 
ing to the Emperor, four miles to the northward 
of Bruges, ſituate on the old canal between Bru- 
ges and Sluys ; four miles to the northward where- 


of lies Fort St Dox Ar, yielded to the Dutch to 


ſtrengthen their barrier; and two miles further 
north, Fort Is ABEL; and ſix miles weſt of Fort 
ISABEL, lies Fort Blankenburg on the ſea- coaſt, 
between which and Heyſt the ſecond barrier of 
the States begins, and is carried on from thence 
to the Scheld. They are alſo to poſſeſs all the 
poſts upon the Demer from the-Scheld to the 
Maeſe, in caſe of a rupture with France. The towns 
aſſigned them from the other barrier, are Furnes, 
Fort Knocque, Ypres, Warneton, Menin, Tournay, 
and Namur. 

4. Oitend, the capital of the territory called 
Vryland, or Freeland, ten miles to the weſtward 
of Bruges, is ſituate in a moraſs, almoſt ſurrounded 
by wide trenches, filled with the ſea-water, ha- 
ving the beſt harbour in Flanders next to that of 
Sluys : It is fortified after the modern way, which 
with it's boggy ſituation, renders it one of the 
ſtrongeſt towns in Flanders: The place is not 
large, but the houſes are generally well built, the 
{treets regular and well paved; and as the Em- 
peror ſcems determined to promote it's trade and 


fee of the Empire. 


navigation, will probably &er long be in a flou- CH Ap. 


riſhing condition; but I ſhall enlarge further on 
this ſubject when I come to conſider the trade of 
the Aultrian Netherlands, It is not long fince 
Oſtend was a ſmall village, it firſt became famous 
in the year 1601, when it was defended by the 
Engliſh and Dutch againſt all the power of Spain, 
till the latter end of the year 1604. In which time 
the Spaniards loſt ſeventy thouſand men before 
the place, nor did the beſieged loſe fewer 
than thirty thouſand ; not that the garriſon ever 
conſiſted of half that number at one time, but 
the ſea being open to the allies, they ſupplied 
the town from time to time with freſh forces and 
proviſions, till, according to the. phraſe of that 
time, the enemy perfectly dug them out, and 
made the town a heap of rubbiſh, It fell un- 
der the dominion of the French on the death of 
CHARLES II, King of Spain, and was taken 
from them by the Confederates after the battle of 


Ramelies in the year 1706, being now ſubject to 
the houſe of Auſtria, 


5. Plaſſendal, ſituate three miles to the eaſt- Plaſſendal. 


ward of Oſtend, where the canal of Newport falls 
into that leading from Oſtend to Bruges, and con- 
ſequently commands them both. It is a ſtrong 
fort, and defends an important fluice, through 
which the ſhipping paſſes backwards and for- 
wards ; and being ſeized by the French, toge- 
ther with Bruges and Ghent, while the Confe- 
derates were employed in the ſiege of Liſle anno 
1708, put the Confederates to very great difficul- 
ties; but fell into the hands of the allies again the 


ſame year, upon the ſurrender of Ghent and Bruges 
to them. 


Il. 


6. Newport, another of the five ports of Flan- Newport. 


ders, lies near the ſea-ſhore, eight miles ſouth- 
weſt of Oſtend, and fifteen weſt of Bruges, at the 
mouth of a ſmall river, which renders it a ſecure. 
harbour for veſſels of ſmall burthen. The town 
1s fortified, but cannot be much commended for 
it's buildings or trade, the houſes being low and 


built of wood, and the inhabitants ſubſiſting chiefly 
by fiſhing. 


7. Deynſe, a little town ſituate on the river Lys, Deynſe. 


ten miles ſouth-weſt of Ghent, and twelve almoſt 
north of Oudenard. 


8. Dendermond, ſituate at the confluence of the Dender- 


Dender and- the. Scheld, twelve miles to the eaſt- mond. 


ward of Ghent; a. ſtrong fortreſs, ſurrounded by 
meadows, and is not to be approached but by cauſe- 
ways, wnen the citizens are pleaſed to lay the coun- 
try about them under water. This is one of the 
barrier towns, wherein the garriſon are one half 
Imperialiſts and the other Dutch. It ſurrendered 
to the allies upon the victory at Ramelies, in the 
year 1706, after a ſhort ſiege. | 


9. Rupplemond, a ſmall town, ſituate in the Rupyle- 


county of Waes, at the confluence of the Rupple mon. 


and the Scheld, five miles ſouth of Antwerp, and 
eighteen to the eaſtward of Ghent. 


* 


10. Aloſt, ſituate on the river Dender, fix Aloſt. 


miles ſouth of Dendermond, and fifteen ſouth- 
eaſt of Ghent, the capital of a territory, formerly 
called Imperial Flanders, on account of it's being a 
It is a pretty town, and a 
place of ſome trade, but neither large, or well 


fortified. 


11. Ninhove and Grammont, two little towns, Ninhove. 
the firſt ſeven miles ſouth of Aloſt, and the other ee 


five miles further ſouth, both of them ſituate on 
the river Dender. At Grammont there is a 
noble abbey, ſtanding on an eminence, which gives 

| us 


CHAP. 
IT 


Oudenard 6 


Courtray. 


Harle- 
beck. 


AUSTRIAN AND FRENCH NETHERLANDS. 


us a delightful proſpect of the neighbouring 
country, 

Oudenard, or Audenard, ſituate on the Scheld, 
fourteen miles ſouth of Ghent, a large well-forti- 
fied town, divided by the river into two parts, 
and almoſt ſurrounded by meadows, except that 
there is a hill which commands it on the ſouth- 
ſide. The buildings are good, and the ſtreets 
wide and handſome, and there are ſeveral fine 


churches and monaſteries in the place: it hath alſo 


a flouriſhing trade in fine linnen and tapeſtry, and 
is the capital of a chatellany, which contains three 
and thirty villages. 'The French laid ſiege to it 
anno 1708, which occaſioned an obſtinate battle, 
wherein the allies obtained a compleat victory, and 
ſaved the place. 

13. Courtray, on the river Lys, twenty-ſix 
miles ſouth-weſt of Ghent, and twelve miles north- 
eaſt of Liſle, ſtrong by art and nature, and defend- 
ed alſo by a good citadel. It is a populous 
place, and both the woollen and linnen manufac- 
tures flouriſh here. 

14. Harlebeck, on the river Lys, a little open 
town, two miles to the northward of Courtray, ca- 
pital of a ſmall territory. | 

15. Menin, a little well fortified town, ſituate 


on the river Lys, five miles to the ſouthward of 


Courtray, taken by the allies in the year 1706, and 
is now one of the towns of the Dutch barrier againſt 
France. 

16. Warneton, Comines, and Warwick, three 
little towns, ſituate on the ſouthward of Menin, in 
the way to Liſle, of which Warneton is one of the 
barrier towns, | 

17. Tournay, or Dornick, ſituate on the river 
Scheld, which runs through it, ſurrounded by 
pleaſant fruitful meadows, being thirty miles ſouth 
of Ghent, and as many north of Cambray, and 
eleven to the eaſtward of Liſle. Ir is a large 
populous well-built city, and a place of good 
trade; and having been for a conſiderable time 
in the hands of the French before the laſt war, 


it's fortifications were brought to as great perfec- 


tion as any in the Low Countries: but what added 
moſt to the ſtrength of the place, as the allies 
found by dear-bought experience, when they be- 
ſieged it in the year t709, was the mines, which 
blew up hundreds, if not thouſands of the be- 
ſiegers at a blaſt. When they had with the 
utmoſt hazard and difficulty made themſelves 
maſters of the ſtrongeſt works that ever were 


contrived, and the French could maintain them 
no longer, then did they ſet fire to the mines, 


and blow up whole regiments of brave fellows 
at a time, who fell, as a certain writer has it, 
in a ſhower of ſhattered limbs and mangled 


carcaſſes. Theſe mines, ſays a Britiſh gentle- 
man who view'd them, conſiſt of vaſt ſubterra- 
neous vaults, ſo well contrived, that they may 


rather paſs for terraſs-walks than mines. In the 
center of the citade} there is a well, the ſurface 
of ,whoſe waters is fifty fot from the mouth, 
juſt above which water are Belconies, that lead to 
thoſe * beautiful deſtructive caverns above-men- 
tioned. This city is divided into ten pariſhes, to 
which belong as many elegant churches, beſides 


great numbers of fine convents and cloyſters. The 


cathedral, dedicated to St Mary, is a magnifi- 
cent ſtructure, adorned with braſs and marble mo- 


numents, crected to the memory of it's Biſhops, 


with many admirable paintings. The church of the 
Croſiers is eſteemed the fineſt building next to the 
cathedral, who!: marble pillars and altar-piece 


make it much admired. 
ing of our Saviour, done by the celebrated Ru- 
BENS, a piece of ineſtimable value; with ano- 
ther picture of the nativity, done by the ſame 
hand. There is in the market-place an old-build- 
ing, ſaid to be of Roman architecture, and fre- 
quently called Julius Czsar's palace: but the 
town is certainly very antient. King Henry 
the eighth of England belieged and took it in the 
year 1513, and built the old citadel ; but it was 
delivered up to the French again upon a treaty: of 
marriage between the Dauphin and the Princeſs 
MARY. The Spaniards made themſelves ma- 
ſters of it in the year 1581, and the French ſur- 
. it again in the year 1667; but it was ta- 
en from them by the allies, after an obſtinate 
ſiege, in the year 1709, and is now one of the 
towns of the Dutch barrier. The principal ma- 
nufacture of the place at preſent, is linnen, and 
it was antlently as famous for woollen. It is the 
capital of a ſmall territory, called the Tourneſis, 
and a Biſhop's See, ſubject to the Archbiſhop of 
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Here we ſee the crown- CH AP. 


3 


Cambray, while in the hands of the French; but 


the government, both ſpiritual and temporal, has 
received ſome alterations ſince it came under the do- 
minion of the Imperialiſts. ; 

18. Ypres, or Ipres, ſituate in a flat country 
on the river Ypre, about ten miles to the weſt- 
ward of Menin, and eighteen to the northward of 
Liſle; a large town regularly fortified, and by 
it's ſluices can lay the neighbouring country un- 
der water ; the ſtreets broad, and the market- 
place faid to be the moſt ſpacious of any in 
Flanders, and ſurrounded with a piazza, but the 
houſes are generally of timber. The cathedral is de- 
dicated to St MARTIN; and there are ſeveral mo- 
naſteries, in one of which, belonging to the Je- 
ſuits, is our Saviour's reſurrection, admirably 
painted on the altar- piece of the chapel ; and in 
the cloyſter are the pictures of all the Feſuits 
who have ſuffered in England, repreſented as ſo 


Ypres, 


many martyrs. The town has ſtill a good trade 


in the filk and woollen manufactures, and was e- 
rected into a Biſhop's See in the year 1559 : this 
Prelate is ſuffragan to the Archbiſhop of Mech- 
lin. Ypres is the capital of a large fruitful cha- 
tellany, comprehending 


Mont- Caffe], Belle or Mont- 


Bailleul, and Rouſſelaer; as alſo Poperingen, War- Caſſel. 


neton, Comines and Warwick, and hath the 


Bailleul. 
Rouſſelaer 


title of a viſcounty. It was taken by the French poperin- 
in the year 1678, and remained in their hands gen. 


till the latter end of the laſt war, when it was 
taken by the allies, and by the treaty of Utrecht 
confirmed to the houſe of Auſtria, together with 
the chatellany, comprehending all the places above 
mentioned, and chis city is now part of the Dutch 
barrier. | 


19. Fort Knocque, ſituate on the river Iſer, a- Fort 
bout fifteen miles to the northward of Ypres, Knocque. 


makes another part of the Dutch barrier. 

20. Dixmude, ſituate on the Ypre, about 
ten miles north of Ypres city, taken by the allies 
in the late war, and confirmed to the houſe of 
Auſtria by the treaty of Utrecht. It is a ſmall 
town, and not very conſiderable, either for it's 
trade or fortifications. | 

21. Furnes, or Vuerne, ſituate on the river 
Colm, in a fruitful country, about ſix miles from 
the ſea, ten to the eaſtward of Dunkirk, and 
five to the weſtward of Newport. It is a little 
fortified town, capital of an Ambacht, or ter- 
ritory, and part of the Dutch barrier againſt 
France, | 


In 


Dixmude. 


Furnes. 
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CHAP. In French Flanders the chief towns are Liſle, 

Il. Dunkirk, Mardyke, Graveling, Berg St Wi- 

French nock, Doway, Orchies, Armentiers, La Baſſe, 
Flanders. I?Ecluſe, St Amand, Launoy, and Bourbourg. 

Liſle. 1. Liſle, or Lyſſel, called the iſland antiently, 

on account of it's being ſituated in a morals, 

ſurrounded with waters, (which are now drained 

off), ſtands on the river Deule, twenty-five miles 

north of Arras, and twelve weſt of Tournay, a 

large populous well-built city, defended by a ci- 

tadel, and ſo ſtrongly fortified, that it coſt the 

allies more men to take it in the late war, than 

any town in Flanders, and was very near baf- 

fling their united forces, . It is the capital of the 

French Flanders, and from the elegancy of it's 

buildings and it's flouriſhing trade, uſually ſtiled 

Petit Paris, The Stadthouſe and the Church of 

St PETER are noble ſtructures, and the citadel 

a maſter- piece in fortification. The ſilk and linnen 

manufactures are in great perfection here, and 

they are famous for their camblets. It was taken 

by the French in the year 1667, who built the 

citadel, and enlarged the city as well as it's forti- 

fications, making it the centre of the Flemiſh 

trade, It was taken by the allies on the 22d of 

October 1708, after a ſiege of two months, and 

the citadel the eleventh of December following; 

but yielded to the French again by the treaty of 

Utrecht, in conſideration of their demoliſhing 

the fortifications and harbour of Dunkirk, from 

whence they uſed to infeſt the Engliſh ſeas with 

their privateers and men of war, | 

2. Dunkirk, ſituate on the ſea-ſhore, at the 

mouth 'ot the river Colm, twenty miles north- 

eaſt of Calais, twenty-four ſouth-weſt of Oſtend, 

and fifty almoſt eaſt of Dover. The harbour and 

fortifications of this place had coſt LEWIS XIV. 

incredible ſums of money, in which however he 

found his account; ſor here he always kept his 

pyratical ſquadrons, which brought him 1n prizes 

from time to time, during the late long war, al- 

moſt ſufficient to maintain his fleet; which occa- 

ſioned the Engliſh and Dutch to inſiſt on the ra- 


Dunkirk. 


Zing the fortifications at the treaty of Utrecht, 


and both the harbour and walls of -the city were 
accordingly entirely demoliſhed. The town is 
only remarkable at preſent for being the capital. 
of a fine fruitful territory, though formerly it 
was one of the five ports of Flanders, and a place 
of good trade, 
from the ſand-hills on the ſhore, by the Flemings 


called Duynen, or Downs, on which a church be- 
ing erected that was a ſea- mark for mariners, it 


obtained the name of Duynen- Kirk, or Dunkirk. 
This place muſt. have been of great advantage to 
Britain, if we had kept the poſſeſſion of it inſtead. 
of demoliſhing it, as it would have made us ma- 
ſters of both ſides the channe]) ; but the Dutch, 


who were no leſs apprehenſive of the Engliſh, - 


their rival in trade, than of the French, had the 
- addreſs to procure the demolition of it, that it 


might no more be a terror to them, either in the 


hands of the one or the other. 


Mardyke. 3. Mardyke, a little town upon the coaſt a- 


bout a league ſouth-weſt of Dunkirk, which the 


French were about to fortify on the demolition. 
of the. fortifications of that city; but upon the 
repreſentations and menaces of the Engliſh Court, 
the deſign was laid aſide, though the French had 
made a conſiderable progreſs in the work. 

4. Graveling, ſituate at the mouth of the ri- 
ver Aa, ten miles ſouth-weſt of Dunkirk ; a little 


It is ſaid to have taken it's name 


THE PRESENT STATE OF THE 


fortified town, and one of the five ports of Flan- CHAP. 
ders, but is not capable of receiving large veſſels. 

5. Winoxberg, or Berg St Wynox, which Windex 
takes it's name from a monaſtery erected on a hill berg. 
to the memory of St Wy NOx an Engliſhman, 
ſtands about two leagues to the fouthward of 
Dunkirk, and is the capital of a large fruitful 
territory or chatellany. 

6. Doway, ſituate on the river Scarpe, twenty Doway. 
miles ſouth of Liſle, a large populous town, and 
ſtrongly fortified, It coſt the allies eight thou- 
ſand men at leaſt when they took it from the 
French, in the year 1710, and was retaken by the 
arms of France in the year 1712, after the ſe- 
paration of the Britiſh troops from the reſt of the 
allies, who refuſed to accepè a peace on the terms 
propoſed by Britain. The principal manufacture 
of the place is worſted camblets; and here is a 
conſiderable ſeminary of Engliſh Roman Catho- 
licks, founded by Pxirie II, of Spain, about 
the year 1369. * 

7. Qrchies, an antient little town, about twelye Orchipe. 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Liſle, taken by the allies, in 
the Jaſt war, but yielded to France by the treaty, 
of Utrecht. | THER 

8. Armentiers, ſituate on the river Lys; a for- Armen- ., 
tified town, and a place of ſome trade, eight tiers. 
miles to the weſtward of Liſle. - Rong 

9. La Baſſe, a little fortified town, ſituate on La Baſſe. 
the Deule, twelve miles ſouth-weſt of Liſe. a 

10. St Amand, ſituate on the Scarpe, in a plea- StAmand, 
ſant fruitful country, ten miles ſouth-eaſt of Tour- by 


9 9 


nay; remarkable for a noble abbey dedicated to, 9 25 
St Au Ax p; the Abbot whereof is a temporal 
Prince. A 


11. Bourbourg, a pleaſant little town on the Bou: 
top of a hill, twenty miles weſt of Ypres, and bourg. 
three to the ſouthward of Graveling ; capital of a 
fruitful chatellany, one of the moſt antient in 
Flanders, yielded by the Spaniards to the French 
at the Pyrenean treaty, 5 

The Province of Artois, or Arras, is bounded; Artois 
by part of Flanders on the north; by another Ane fert. 
part of Flanders, and by Hainault, and the Cam- tion and 
breſis on the eaſt; and by Picardy, a French extent. 
province, on the ſouth and weſt: being about 
ſixty miles in length, and five and twenty in 
breadth ; the chief rivers whereof are the Lys, the Chief ri- 
Scarpe, and the Aa. The inhabitants enjoy an vers. 
excellent air, and an exceeding fruitful foil z and Air and 
having been for many years under the dominion ©": 
of the French, they cannot eaſily be diſtinguiſhed, 
by their manners, habits, or language, from the xqanners. 
reſt of the ſubjects of that kingdom. The whole and lan- 


province having been e ee by France, was guage. 


confirmed to that monarchy by the Spaniards at 
the Pyrenean treaty anno 1659. . 
The chief towns are Arras, St Omer, Aire, Chief 
Bethune, St Venant, Bapaume, Heſdin, Te- tens. 
rouen, Lens, Aveſne le Comte, St Paul Mont, 
St Eloy. 5 1 
1. Arras, the capital of the province, antient- Arras. 
ly called Atrebatum, being the chief town of the 
Atrebates in the days of Cs AR; is ſituate on 
the river Scarpe, twenty-five miles ſouth-weſt of 
Liſle, and twelve ſouth-weſt of Doway. Ir is a 


large place, divided into two parts, whereof one 
is called the city, and the other the town, both 
ſurrounded with a wall, and fortified after the 
modern way: it is a Biſhop's See, and the cathe- 
dral a magnificent ſtructure dedicated to the bleſ- 
ſed Virgin Mazy 3 the dioceſan being ſuffragan 

to 


CHAP. 
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to the Archbiſhop of Cambray. In a certain cha- 


II. pel here the Prieſts ſhew a wax taper burning, 
TY Which they pretend does not conſume, and that 


St Omer. 


it was ſent them from heaven; they have a pot 
of manna alſo, which they pretend came to them 
the ſame way; and this is expoſed in a dry ſea- 
ſon, when prayers are put up for rain. The town 
is generally well- built, the ſtreets broad, and the 
market - places ſpacious; and it is famous for the 
tapeſtry manufacture, from thence frequently 
called Arras. It was taken by the French in 
the year 1640, who have been maſters of it ever 
ſince, The Abbey of St VE DAS r us in this city 
is a noble foundation, having a revenue of twenty 
thouſand crowns a year. | | 

2. St Omer, fituate on the river Aa, twenty 
miles ſouth of Dunkirk, and fifteen ſouth-eaſt 
of Calais; which takes it's name from St Ou ER, 
Biſhop of Terouen, who founded a monaſtery 
here anno 660, The reputed ſanctity of this Pre- 
late occaſioned a great reſort of people hither, and 
the building of a conſiderable town here not ma- 
ny years after. It was made a Biſhop's See anno 
1559, whoſe Biſhop is ſuffragan to the Arch- 
biſhop of Cambray. This place is famous for an 
Engliſh ſeminary of Jeſuits, whereof TITus 


OA xs procured himſelf to be admitted a mem- 


Aire. 3. Aire, ſituate on the Lys in a moraſs, twen- This city was an Epiſcopal See, ſubject to the 
ty-five miles north-weſt of Arras, and as many Archbiſhop of Rheims till the year 1559, when 
ſouth of Dunkirk, a little ſtrong town and caſtle, Pnirie II, King of Spain, procured it to be e- 
of which the French took poſſeſſion in the year rected into an Archbiſhoprick by Pope Paur IV. 
1676, and held it till the late war anno 1710, It was alſo for ſome time a free Imperial city, un- 
when it was taken from them by the allies, but der the protection of the Count of Aloſt ; but 
yielded to the French again by the treaty of U- the Emperor CHARLES I, deprived them of their 
trecht anno 1912, 1 | antient privileges, having erected two citadels 

StVenant. 4. St Venant, another little fortreſs, ſituate which command the town: it afterwards fell into 


ber, in order to qualify himſelf to be an evidence 
of the Popiſh plot. The town is rich, large, and 
populous, ſtrong both by art and nature, and ta- 

en from the Spaniards by the French in the 


year 1677, being confirmed to them by the en- 


ſuing treaty of peace at Nimeguen. What con- 
tributes much to the trade of the place, is a na- 
vigable canal cut from thence to Graveling, by 
which it hath a communication with the ſea. 


on the Lys, about five miles to the eaſtward of 


Air, and beſieged at the ſame time, taken by 


the allies a month before it, but yielded alſo to 


the French by the treaty of Utrecht. 


the victory obtained near it by the Engliſh over C 1155 P. 


the French anno 1415. . | £57; 
The province or archbiſhoptick of Cambray, 


uſually called the Cambreſis, is bounded by the province: 


province of Hainault on the north and eaſt ; by 
the province of Picardy in France on the ſouth; 
and by Artois on the weſt, extending in length 
from eaſt to weſt about five and twenty miles, 
but the breadth is 'very unequal, being in ſome 
places ten miles, and in others not more than 
five. The natives enjoy a good air, and a fruit- 
ful country; and being now united to France, 
are ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed from the French 
by their manners or language. The chief towns 
are, 1. Cambray. And, 2. Chateau-Cambreſis. 


1. Cambray, is a large well-built city; on the Cambray 
river Scheld, not far from it's ſource, almoſt ſur- city. 


rounded by gardens and fruitful meadows, being 
ſixteen miles ſouth-eaſt of Arras, and about as 
many ſouth-weſt of Valenciennes. It is defended 
by two citadels, and regularly fortified : and as 
the neighbouring country may be laid under wa- 
ter, is eſteemed one of the ſtrongeſt places in the 
Low Countries. The town contains nine pariſh 
churches, three abbies, and ſeveral other religious 
houſes and hoſpitals. The publick buildings taken 
notice of are the Stadt-houſe, ſtanding in a ſpa- 
cious market-place, where moſt of the ſtreets cen- 
ter: the great church of the bleſſed Virgin, well 
furniſhed with fine tombs and ſtatues, among 
which the ſtatues of St Micyarr and St Sr- 
BASTIAN are moſt admired: the . brazen par- 


tition between the nave of the church and the 


choir, alſo is eſteemed a piece of excellent work 
manſhip. The principal manufacture of the place 
is that of fine linnen, from hence called Cambrick. 


the hands of the Spaniards, who remained maſters 
of it till the year 1677, when it was taken by 
the French, and confirmed to them the following 
year by the treaty of Nimeguen. 


Bethune. _ 5. Bethune, ſituate on the river Biette, twelve 2. Chateau-Cambrefis, ſituate on the rivet Chateau- 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Aire, a ſtrong place, taken by Selle, about twelve miles ſouth-eaft of Cambray, Cambre- 
the allies after a ſiege of ſix weeks, in the year once a conſiderable town, but at preſent in a rui- bs. 
1710, but yielded to the French by the treaty nous condition. And, 3. Crevecœur, another Creve- 
of Utrecht; a pretty neat town, and hath a walled town, ſix miles to the ſouthward of Cam- cur. 


Bapaume, 


Heſdin. 


Terouen. 


Lens. 


St Paul. 


court. 


flouriſhing trade; but is moſt remarkable for the 
excellent cheeſe made in the neighbourhood, | 
6. Bapaume, a little ſtrong town on the con- 


fines of Picardy, twelve miles ſouth-eaſt of Arras, 


and the capital of a large territory. 

7. Heſdin, a ſtrong town, ſituate on the river 
Canche, twenty miles to the ſouthward of Aire, 
taken from the Spaniards by the French about the 
year 1639. ee eee e 

8. Terouen, five or ſix miles to the weſtward 
of Aire, antiently the capital city of the Morini, 
and ſince a Biſhop's See, but is now in a ruinous 
condition. F 

9. Lens a little town, ten miles north of Ar- 


Fas, conſiderable only as it is the capital of a large 


territory. | | 
10. St Paul, a little town, fifteen miles weſt 
of Arras, the capital of a county not far from 


| whence is the village of Agincourt, famous for 


V O L. II. 


bray, but not conſiderable enough to merit a par- 
ticular deſcription. 


The province or county of Hainault, which Hainault. 
receives it's name from the river Haine, is bounded county. 
by Flanders and part of Brabant towards the 
north ; by another part of Brabant and the county 


of Namur towards the eaſt ; by the Cambreſis, 
Picardy, and Champaigne, towards the ſouth; and 


by the province of Artois, from which it is ſe- 


parated by the river Scheld, towards the weſt : ex- 
tending in length from the north-eaſt to the ſouth- 
weſt about five and fifty miles, and in breadth 


about forty miles; and hath a pleaſant healthful 


air, and a fruitful ſoil, The chief rivers are the 


Scheld, the Sambre, the Dender, and the Haine; 
- beſides which, it is well watered with lakes and 


ſprings, and in the bowels of the earth are ſome 
mines of lead and iron, and ſeveral quarries of 


marble. The States Provincial are compoſed of, 


128 | 1. The 
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, , Cleſiaſtical Colleges. 
Great Officers. 


Chief 
towns. 


Valenci- 
ennes. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF THE 


1. The twelve Peers. 2. The Prelates and ec- 
3. The Gentry, 4. The 
And, 5. The Magiſtrates of the 
chief cities. | 

The chief towns are, 1. Valenciennes .2. Bou- 
chain. 3. Conde. 4. Bavay. 5. Maubeuge. 
6. Le Queſnoy. 7. Aveſnes. 8. Landrecy. 9. 
Philipville. 10. Marienburg. 11. Mons. 12. 
Aeth. 13. Braine le compte. 14. St Ghillian. 
15. Enghien. 16. Binche. 17. Halle. 18. Leſ- 
fines. 19. Roches. 20. Soignies. 21. Beaumont. 
The firſt ten of which are in the poſſeſſion of the 
French and the reſt in the hands of the Emperor, 

1. Valenciennes, the capital of the French 
Hainault, fituate on the Scheld and the httle ri- 
ver Rouelle, which ſurround it, and paſs through 
the principal ftreets by ſeveral cannals. It is 
faid to have derived it's name from the Empe- 
ror VALENTINIAN, who built it, being pleaſed 
with the delightful ſituation. Ir lies about fifteen 


miles north of Cambray, ſixteen ſouth-weſt of 


Bouchain. | | 
on the river Scheld, ten miles ſouth-weſt of Va- 


Conde. 


Mons, and as many ſouth-eaſt of Tournay; and 
is a large well- built town, ſtrongly fortified, and 
defended by a citadel; and as it ſtands in a flat 
country abounding with rivulets, the ground a- 
bout it may be overflowed, and the approaches 
rendered exceeding difficult in caſe of a ſiege. 
The late French King cauſed a noble cauſeway 
to be thrown up from this place to Liſle, and 
ſo on to Ypres, extending near fifty miles in 
length. The great Church, dedicated to the Vir- 
gin Maxr, is a magnificent old building, the 
pillars and architraves conſiſting of marble ; but 
the private buildings are many of them of wood, 
Their chief manufactures at preſent are thoſe of 
filk and linnen, and they had formerly a good 
trade in cloth and French wines. The French 
took it in the year 1697, and it was afterwards 
confirmed to them by the treaty of Nimeguen. 

2. Bouchain, a ſmall but ſtrong town, ſituate 


lenciennes, taken from the Spaniards by the French 
in the year 1676, and confirmed to them by the 
tollowing treaty of Nimeguen, which they re- 
mained 1n poſſeſſion of till the year 1711, when it 
was taken by the allies; but retaken by the French 
anno 1712, after the Britiſh troops were ſeparated 
from the allies. 

3. Conde, ſituate at the conflux of the rivers 
Scheld and Haine, ſix miles north-eaſt of Valen- 
ciennes, and ten to the weſtward of Mons; a 
little fortified town, often taken and retaken by 


the French and Spaniards, but yielded to France 


Bavay. 


Mau- 
beuge. 


Landrecy. 
Aveſnes. 


Philip- 
ville. 


by the treaty of Nimeguen, and gives a title to 
a Prince of the Houſe of Bourbon. 

4. Bavay, an old town of no ſtrength, (ſuppoſed 
by ſome to have been the antient Belgium) ten miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Valenciennes, whither the French 
retreated after the battle of Malplaquet, in the 
year 1709, leaving 1500 of their wounded men 
there, who were made priſoners by the allies. 

5. Maubeuge, ſituate on the Sambre, ſeven 
miles north-eaſt of Bavay, yielded to the French 
by the treaty of Nimeguen. „ 

6. Landrecy, ſituate on the Sambre, fifteen 
miles north-weſt of Maubeuge, and ſixteen ſouth- 
eaſt of Cambray, yielded to the French by the 


Pyrenean treaty. 


7. Aveſnes, a fortified town, ſituate on the 
frontiers of France, nine miles to the eaſtward of 


Landrecy. 


8. Philipville, twenty miles ſouth-weſt of Na- 


which gives title to a 
Bourbon. 2 | 


mur, and twenty-four fouth-eaſt of Mons, a well- CHAP 


fortified town, yielded to the French by the Py- 
renean treaty. | 

9. Marienbutg, 
biſh 
of Landrecy, yielded alſo to the French 


y the 
treaty of the Pyrenees. 


. 


ſituate on the confines of the Marien- 
oprick of Lich, thirty miles to the eaſtward burg. 


10. Queſnoy, a little fortified town, ſituate on Queſnov. 


the river Rouelle, ſix miles north-eaſt of Valen- 
ciennes, and twelve to the weſtward of Mons, 
taken by the allies in the year 1512, but retaken 
by the French the ſame year, after the Britiſh 
troops were ſeparated from the Confederates. 


11. Mons, in Dutch Berghen, ſo named from it's Mons, 


ſituation on a hill near the banks of the Trouille, 
which a little below falls into the Haine, twenty- 
ſix miles ſouth-weſt of Bruſſels, and twenty-nine 
welt of Namur; a large ſtrong town, the capital 
of Spaniſh Hainault. The ſtreets are broad, the 
market-places ſpacious, and the buildings mag- 
nificent; and among the reſt a college of Cano- 
neſſes, who may leave the houſe and marry when 


they pleaſe, founded by a Princeſs of Lorraine, 


by whoſe appointment none but the deſcendants 
of noble families can be admitted into the ſo- 
ciety, This city 1s a Biſhop's See, and here the 


Provincial Council or Parliament aſſembles, and 


receives appeals from the reſt of the towns of 


Brabant under the Emperor's dominion. It was 
taken by the French in the year 1691, but re- 
ſtored to the Spaniard by the treaty of Ryſwick. 
The French poſſeſſed themſelves of it again on 
the death of CHARLES II, King of Spain; but 
the allies retook it in the year 1709, after the 
memorable battle of Malplaquet, and it was af- 
terwards confirmed to the Emperor by the treaty 
of Utrecht, ; 

12. Aeth, ſituate on the Dendre, twelve miles 
north-weſt of Mons, capital of the diſtrict of 
Burbant, a little town, conſiſting but of one pa- 
riſh, but extremely well fortified, being perfectly 
covered by the fortifications and the trees on the 
ramparts, inſomuch that nothing can be diſcerned 
from without but the top of the ſteeple ; and it 
has more than once endured a long ſiege againſt 
an army of an hundred thouſand men. It was 
taken however by the French: in the year 1667, 
and being reſtored to the Spaniards by the enſuing 
treaty of Nimeguen, was again taken by the 
French in the year 1697; but yielded to the 
Spaniards a ſecond time by the treaty of Ryſ- 
wick, and is now in poſſeſſion of the Empe- 


ror, to whom it was confirmed by the treaty of 
Utrecht. | 


Aeth. 


13. Braine le comte, a little town near the praine le 
confines of Brabant, thirteen miles to the ſouth- Comte. 


ward of Bruſſels. 


14. St Ghillianz about eight miles to the weſt- st Ghil- 


ward of Mons, a town of no conſequence. 


lian. 


15. Enghien, eight miles alſo from Mons, Enghien. 


Duke of the houſe of 


16. Binche, ſituate on a branch of the Haine, Binche. 


eight miles ſouth-eaſt of Mons, formerly a po- 
pulous place, but ruined in the wars of the LO. 
Countries, and the fortifications demoliſhed. 


17. Halle, ſituate on the utmoſt confines of Halle. 


this province, eight miles ſouth of Bruſſels, and 
twenty to the northward of Mons, fituate in a 
very pleaſant country, and watered by the Saine 
or Sinne; a walled town, but of no great ſtrength, 
moſt remarkable for a chapel dedicated 2 ne 
„ e 
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bleſſed Virgin, whoſe image about two foot in 


length is enſhrined in gold, and hath a crown of fi 


the ſame metal on it's head, holding an image 
of our Saviour in one hand, and in the other a gilded 
Roſe. On the firſt of September annually, multi- 
tudes of her votaries reſort hither, and preſents are 
ſent from the neighbouring towns and cities: 
18. Leſſines, a little walled town, ſituate on 


the Dendre, about four miles to the northward of 


Rocles. 
Soignies. 


Beaumont, 


Chimay. 


Namur 
county. 


Aeth. 

19. Rocles, or Reux, another little walled town, 
four miles to the ſouthward of Soignies. 
20. Soignies, ſituate on the Sinne, nine miles 
north-eaſt of Mons. | 

21. Beaumont, ten miles to the eaſtward of 
Maubeuge, and fifteen ſouth-eaſt of Mons, ſituate 
on a pleaſant hill, from whence it derives it's 
name, | | 

And laſtly; Chimay, about fourteen miles to 
the ſouthward of it, both which places have been 
yielded to the French. | 

The province or county of Namur is bounded 
by the province of Brabant on the north, by the 
biſhoprick of Leige, and part of Luxemburg, to- 
wards the eaſt; and by Hainault on the ſouth 
and weſt ;z extending about thirty miles in length 


from eaſt to weſt, and twenty in breadth from 


north to ſouth. The county of Namur enjoys a 


good air and a fruitful ſoil, and hath ſome good 


mines of lead, iron, and coals, with veins of to- 


Chief 
towns. 


Namur. 


lerable marble, and great ſtore of foſſile nitre. 
They have alſo plenty of wood for their iron- 
works, | 


The chief towns are, x. Namur, 2. Bou- 
vines. 3. Walcourt, or Valencourt, And, 4. 
Charleroy. 


1. The city of Namur is of a circular figure, and 
ſituate at the conflux of the Sambre and the Maeſe, 
in the latitude of fifty degrees thirty minutes, thirty 
miles to the eaſt ward of Mons, and as many ſouth- 
eaſt of Bruſſels. It lies in a bottom, between two 
hills, the greateſt part of the town ſtanding on 
the north ſide of the Sambre, on the other ſide 
whereof is a ſteep mountain, on which the caſtle 
is fituated, being a magnificent ſtructure, and 
eſteemed the ſtrongeſt fortreſs in Europe ; for the 
rock on which it ſtands is not only very ſteep, 


but the approaches to it fortified with the greateſt 


| Bouvines. 


Walcourt. 


art, and on the top of the rock are ſeveral good 
ſprings of water. The town was erected into a 
biſhoprick, ſuffragan to the Archbiſhop of Cam- 
bray, anno 1559, and the church of St AL BAN 
converted into a cathedral. 
nine or ten handſome churches, of which the Je- 
ſuits church is ſaid to exceed that of Antwerp, in 
the magnitude, ſtructure, and beauty of the ſtone, 
being ſupported by wreathed columns of red mar- 
ble of the Dorick order, finely veined, and near 
a yard and a half diameter, with baſes and cor- 
nices exquiſitely wrought. It was taken by the 
French in the year 1692, and retaken by the al- 
lies in the year 1695, and is at preſent part of the 
Dutch barrier. The States of the province aſ- 
ſemble here, from whence however there liesan ap- 
peal to the ſupreme court at Mechlin. Sh 

2. Bouvines, ſituate on the Maeſe, ten miles 
ſouth-weſt of Namur, and two below Dinant. 
"Tis a paſs between Namur and Luxemburg, but 
has little elſe to recommend it a preſent. 

3. Walcourt, or Valencourt, a little town 
twenty miles ſouth-weſt of Namur, near which a 
battle was fought between the Confederates and 
the French in the year 1689. 


of the Imperialiſts. To the north-eaſt of Charle- 


with their foot. | 


placed in Hainault, ſituate on the top of a high mont. 


this province; but the people in their manners 
dominion of that crown, till Luxemburg was 


There are beſides 


7. Aſtenay. 8. Morville. 9. Rode Macheren. 


ſaid to be built in honour of the ſun, and called burg. 


of Triers, and an hundred ſouth-eaſt of Bruſſels, 
- forty-five miles to the eaſtward of the river Macſe, 
and twelve to the weſtward of the Moſelle, and 


| 5 
4. Charleroy, ſituate on à hill near the Sambre, EH AP. 
freen miles weſt of Namur; and twenty-five II. 


ſouth of Bruſſels; a ſtrong fortreſs, erected by the = 


Spaniards in the year 1666, to prevent the incur- roy. 
ſions of the French. It has been taken and re- 
taken ſeveral times, but is now in the poſſcſioti 


roy ſtands the abbey of Flerus, or Fleury; near 
which a memorable, battle was fought between the 
French and the Allies in the year 1690, wherein 
the Allies were defeated; but made a good tetreat 


5. Charlemont, a ſtrong fortreſs; ſometimes Charle- 


hill, under which runs the river Maeſe, about 
twenty miles to the ſouthward of Namur, forti- 
fed by the Emperor CHARLES V, anno 1555, 
to whom it was granted by the then Biſhop of 
Liege. | . 
The province or duchy of Luxemburg is bound- Luxem- 
ed by the duchy of Limburg and biſhoprick of ps. 
Liege towards the north; by the river Moſelle, 239 5 
which divides it from the archbiſhoprick of Triers, 
towards the eaſt; by the duchy of Lorraine on the 
ſouth; and by the river Maeſe, which ſeparates it 
from the county of Namur and Champaigne, to- 
wards the weſt; extending ſeventy miles in length, 
and about ſixty in breadth, and is uſually divided 
into two parts, viz. Famenne and Arduenne. 
Famenne, the northern part, is a fruitful ſoil, 
yielding plenty of corn, and ſome wine; but the 
other, which lies towards France, called Ar- 
duenne, is a more barren ſoil, and in many places 
covered with wood; in the mountains whereof 
are however ſome mines of iron, which make a- 
mends for the ſterility of the ſurface, and their 
woods abound in game. The principal rivers which 
water this province are the Moſelle, the Elſe, the 
Semay, the Ourte, and the Maeſe; and the air is ge- 
nerally healthful and temperate. It is divided into 
ſeven earldoms, many baronies and inferior lord- 
ſhips ; and the common people are in a ſtate of vaſ- 
ſalage here, as in Germany. The States conſiſt 
of the Prelates, the Nobility, Gentry, and Re- 
preſentatives or Deputies of the chief towns. The 
French and Dutch languages are both ſpoken in 


reſemble the French moſt, being contiguous to 
France, and having been ſome time under the 


yielded to the Emperor by the treaty of Utrecht, 
anno 1713. 

The chief towns of the duchy of Luxemburg Chief 
are, 1. Luxemburg. 2. Thionville. 3. Mont- towns. 
medy. 4. Damvillers. 5. Yvoix, 6. La Ferte. 


10. Konings Macheren. 
fieres. 13, Durby. 14. La Roche. 15. St Vite. 
16. Viande. 17. Eichternach. 18. Baſtoigne. 
19. Neufchatel. And, 20. Virton; the moſt 
conſiderable whereof I ſhall endeavour to de- 
ſcribe. | | | 

1. Luxemburg, the capital of the province, Lixeme 


11. Sirick, 12. Ma- 


Lucisburgum, ſituate in the latitude of forty- nine 
degrees, forty minutes; twenty miles ſouth-weſt 


ſtands on the river Elſe or Alſat, partly on a plain, 
and partly on the declivity of a rocky hill. The 
town is ſtrong both by art and nature, but not 
very large or well · built, though there are ſome 

handſome 


CH AP. handſome ſtone buildings in it. 
II. naftery of Franciſcans here, who pretend their 
Y"> houſe was founded in the life-time of St Francis. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF THE 


In the great church are the tombs of JohN of 
Luxemburg, King of Bohemia, and 'of Count 


MansFitLD, Governor of the Spaniſh Nether- 


lands; but the publick buildings don't ſeem to 
merit the deſcription of any modern writer. | 

2. Thionville, or Diedenhoven, ſituate on the 
Moſelle, fourteen miles to the ſouthward of Lux- 
emburg. It is a well-built town, and ſtrongly 
fortified, but hath however been frequently taken 
and retaken. | 8 

3. Montmedy, ſituate on a high hill near th 
river Chier, twenty - five miles ſouth-weſt of Lux- 
emburg, eſteemed a place of ſome ſtrength. 

4. Damvillers, once a ſtrong fortreſs, twelve 
miles to the ſouthward of Montmedy, but the for- 
tifications were agreed to be razed by the treaty 
of Aix la Chapelle. | | 

5. Arlon, ſituate on the river Semoy, twelve 
miles north-weſt of Luxemburg, heretofore a 
pretty town, but hath ſuffered much by the 
wars. 

6. Chiny, ten miles ſouth-weſt of Arlon, ca- 
pital of a county of the ſame name, formerly 
ſubject to it's own Princes, but united to the du- 
chy of Luxemburg about the year 1400. It ſtill 
however retains an independent juriſdiction. The 
reſt of the towns do not require a particular de- 
ſcription, and their ſituation will be deſcribed in 
the maps bound up with this volume. 

The province or duchy of Limburg is bounded 
by the duchy of Juliers on the north and eaſt ; 
by Luxemburg on the ſouth; and by the bi- 
ſhoprick of Liege towards the weſt ; extending 
in length about thirty miles from north to ſouth, 
and in breadth twenty-five from eaſt to weſt, 
Here is a great deal of good arable and paſture- 
ground, plenty of wood, and ſome of the beſt 
jron- mines in the Low- Countries, but no wine 
made in the province. 11 

The chief towns are, 1. Limburg. 2. Da- 
lem. 3. Rolduc. And, 4. Valkenburg, or Fau- 
quemont. 

1. Limburg, ſituate on a ſteep rock near the 
river Veſe, fifteen miles ſouth-eaſt of Liege, and 
twelve to the ſouthward of Aix la Chapelle. It 
is a ſmall town, conſiſting chiefly of one broad 
ſtreet, not very elegantly built, but the ſituation 
. renders it very ſtrong, there being but one paſſage 
to it, and that almoſt inacceſſible. This is the 
only town of note in the province which belongs 
to the Imperialiſts, the other three are in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Dutch. | 9 1 5 

2. Dalem, ſituate on a rivulet, which diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Maeſe, ſeven miles ſouth- 
. eaſt of Maeſtricht. The town is ſmall, and the 
fortifications both of that and the caſtle were de- 
moliſhed by the French, who reſtored it to the 
Dutch at the treaty of Nimeguen. 2 

3. Roldoc, on the eaſt ſide of the province, 
five miles to the northward of Aix la Chapelle, is 
a ſmall town capital of a county, and hath an old 
caſtle belonging to it. | | | 

4. Fauquemont, or Falkenburg, ſituate on the 
Guel, eight miles north-eaſt of Maeſtricht, a 
large handſome town, formerly well fortified, but 
the works were demoliſhed by the French on 
their being obliged to reſtore it to the Dutch by 

the treaty of Nimeguen, | 


There is a mo- 
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Treats of the manufaBtures, trade, and navigation 


of the Auſtrian Netherlands. 


ROM the deſcription of the reſpective pro- Of their 
vinces, the reader is no doubt pretty well ac- trade, &:. 


quainted with the trade and manufactures of thoſe 
countries; but it may not be amiſs however to 
make ſome general obſervations on the whole. 
Before the revolt of the ſeven provinces, their 
woollen manufactures were in great eſteem z hi- 
ther the Engliſh ſent all their wool to be made 
into cloth : but, happily for us, their Princes be- 


ing poſſeſſed with more ſuperſtition than good 


policy, drove many of their mechanicks over hi- 
ther, who taught us to manufacture our own 
wool, Whereupon the foil of the Low Coun- 
tries being extremly proper for flax, they ſowed 


vaſt quantities of it, and being an ingenious peo- 


ple, ſoon became as good proficients in the linnen 
and lace manufactures, as they had been in the 


woollen, and at this day excel all the nations in 


Europe in making fine linnen and lace: witneſs 
their cambrick and their Bruſſels and Mechlin 
lace, of which Britain alone takes off prodigious 


quantities, and makes moſt of her returns in trea- 


ſure; for except tin and lead, ſugar and tobacco, 
there are very few things produced, either in 
England or our plantations, which they ſtand in 
need of from us. The product of India indeed 
formerly might be exchanged for their cambrick 


and lace, before they fell into the India trade them- 


ſelves; but this traffick is at full ſtop at preſent, 
and with moſt of the merchandize of India they 


might always have been ſupplied from their neigh- 


bours the Dutch, as without all queſtion ' they 
were: and therefore the Flemings applying 
themſelves to that trade, or indeed to any other 
foreign trade, muſt be of infinite diſadvantage to 


the Dutch. Should they encourage a whale or 


herring- fiſnery, or attempt to carry on a trade to 
the Baltick, or the Levant, any of theſe under- 
takings would equally wound the Dutch com- 
merce. but ſtill I can't apprehend what right 
the Dutch can have to exclude this people from 
the fiſheries, or from trading with any Prince or 
State upon - earth independent of them. What 
have the Dutch to do to preſcribe what nations the 


King of Perſia, the Great Mogul, or the Emperor 


of China, ſhall deal with? Are not their ports 
open to all the world in friendſhip with them? 


or, what pretence can the Dutch have to mono- 
polize the trade to the Baltick? That people in- 


deed tell us, they will not ſuffer the ſubjects of 


Spain or the Empire to trade thither in their ] nm 
bottoms, but what right they have to exclude 
them I can't learn; and what is moſt ſuprizing 
is, that the Hollanders ſhould expect Britain to 
defend them in all their extravagant pretences, 
while they ſtand by idle ſpectators of the conteſt, 


and continue to trade with all the natious at va- 
rlance. | 


*Tis true, it is not for the advantage of the 


Dutch, that the Flemings ſhould become a tra- 


ding people again, When Bruges and Antwerp 


flouriſhed, the ports of Holland were ſcarce men- 


tioned ; and indeed had not the Dutch by their 
forts blocked up the mouth of the Scheld, it is not 
to be conceived how the Flemings could ſo ſud- 


denly loſe their foreign trade; for the harbours 


of Flanders, though not the beſt in the world, 
| | are 
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are any of them as commodious however as that 
of Amſterdam; and the product, as well as ma- 
nufactures of the country, were then much be- 
yond thoſe of the United Provinces. They have 


plenty of corn, and good paſture, and their plan- 


tations of flax ſtill exceed thoſe of Holland; and 
their manufactures of linnen and lace are much 
beyond any thing we meet with in Holland ; and 
ſhould they encourage their fiſheries, their navi- 
gation and foreign commerce, the Dutch muſt 
lower their top-ſails. But notwithſtanding the 
Dutch would be very nearly affected by ſuch at- 


tempts, England could receive but little prejudice ' 


by it; for if they don't take our herrings, the 
Dutch will; and it muſt be indifferent to us, 
which of theſe nations become the common car- 
riers of Europe. If the Flemings do not bring 
the merchandize of the Baltick to the ſouthern 
kingdoms of Europe, but leave this branch of 
commerce to the Dutch, what advantage or diſ- 
advantage is it to us, that we ſhould be ſpirited 
up to prevent the Flemings entring upon a fo- 
reign trade? If it be ſaid, that the Imperialiſts 
by this means may become too formidable, and 
deſtroy the balance of power in Europe; this I 
believe muſt appear to be a chimæra to all that 
conſider the preſent growing power of France : 
that kingdom will always find the Empire em- 
ployment enough to divert their thoughts from 
attacking Britain; and ſhould LEWIS XV appear 
as enterprizing a Prince as LEWIS XIV, I don't 
ſee why he ſhould not bid as far for univerſal 
monarchy, notwithſtanding he is ſo much courted 
by ſome Powers at preſent; it may poſlibly coſt us 
as much hereafter to undo what we are doing, as 
it did to reſume Flanders out of their hands by the 
laſt thirty years war. And why at laſt are we fo 
exceeding jealous of the poor Flemings breaking 
in upon our' commerce, and have no manner of 
apprehenſions of the potent French? a nation, 
who at this very day, while they are at peace with 
us, are ſpiriting up and aſſiſting the natives of A- 
merica to fall upon and diſtreſs our ſettlements 
on that ſide, and are in a fair way of ſupplanting 
us in our ſugar trade; an article at preſent per- 
haps as important as that of the fine ſpices was 
formerly. 

In one thing indeed I am for leſſening the trade 
of Flanders, as I was in the former part of this vo- 
lume for abating the pride of Holland ; and that 1s 
in prohibiting the importation of their lace and 
linnen. If to promote our home manufactures, it 
was thought neceſſary to prohibit the wearing of 
India ſilks and callicoes, why is it not equally ex- 
pedient to prohibit the linnen and lace of Hol- 
land and Flanders? Will any man pretend it is 
neceſſary to his being, or well- being, in the phraſe 
of a late writer, to wear hollands and cambricks, 
and Flanders laces, when the linnen of Ireland 
or Scotland is very little inferior to that of Hol- 
land; and probably would be ſoon. equal to it, 
if thoſe nations met with ſuitable encouragement ? 
But while nothing but what is foreign will go 
down, either with ladies or gentlemen, or even with 
interior tradeſmen and apprentices, what are we 


to expect but to ſee our nation beggared, even in 


our filk manufacture, in which we equal, and 


perhaps excel any nation in the world? The Mer- 


cer at this day can fell nothing unleſs he ſwears it 

is of foreign make; ſo depraved is the ſickly taſte 

of our people at preſent! But ſurely if reaſon and 

argument has at preſent loſt it's force, and can 

make no impreſſion on this whimſical generation, 
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in caſes which ſo nearly concern us, authority CH AP. 


will one day interpoſe and prevent our deſtruction. 
What an immenſe treaſure every year iſſues out 
of the kingdom to purchaſe hollands, cambricks, 
lace, and (clandeſtinely) foreign wrought ſilks? 
What multitudes of people lie unemployed and 
ſtarving in the three kingdoms for want of en- 
couraging theſe manufactures; while there is not 
a nation in Europe ſcarce but prohibits our woollen 
manufacture, and compels their people to wear 
their own coarſe home-made cloth, between which 
and the Engliſh there is no manner of compa- 
riſon. If we are ſo fond of imitating foreigners 
therefore, let us imitate them in this, namely, in 
encouraging our own manufactures, though they 
ſhould be ſomething inferior to theirs. 

There are two objections indeed made to this 
reform, which a native of Britain may be aſhamed 
to mention, One is, that by prohibiting the 
Dutch linnens, &c. we ſhould leſſen the duties of 
the crown: and the other, that by this mcais we 
ſhould diſoblige our beſt allie. But as to the du- 
ties ariſing by the importation of linnen, I may 
ſay without offence, that our preſent Court would 
be far from founding it's grandure on the ruin of 
the ſubject. We are happy indeed in a numerous 
royal progeny, but if they were ſtill more nume- 
rous, they may be ſupported without the deſtruc- 
tion of the Britiſh trade. If the cuſtoms ſhould 
fall ſhort, other ways and means may, be thought 
of to ſupply their room, without diminiſhing the 
luſtre of the royal houſe, And as to the diſob- 
liging an allie; will any nation give themſelves 
thoſe airs, and be ſo impertinent, as to call the 
promoting our own trade and manufattures a 
breach of iriendſhip? No, the more they ſee you 
apply yourſelves to put the kingdom into a weal- 
thy and flouriſhing condition, the more will they 
and other nations court your friendſhip, and in 
proportion to your indolence in this particular will 
be their neglect and contempt of you. Beſides, 
as their loſs is our gain, and riches would flow in 
upon us by the encouragement of our manufac- 
tures, we ſhould ſtand in leſs need of foreign 
powers to defend our intereſts. The more inde- 
pendent we are, the greater is our ſecurity. Every 
one would court the alliance of a powerſul weal- 
thy neighbour, few care to aflociate themſelves 
with beggars. 

There is a third reaſon given, why our trade 
and manufactures do not flouriſh, as might be ex- 
peed, under the many advantages we have of o- 
ther nations, and that is our mercenary temper. 
A bribe well applied by a ſubtle foreigner ſhall 
blaſt the moſt promiſing undertaking. I am 
credibly informed, that in the reign of King 


CHARLES II, a commiſſion being obtained to 


drive the Dutch from ſome of our ſettlements 
they had ſurprized in the Eaſt-Indies; and the 
Engliſh Eaſt-India Company having fitted out a 
ſtrong ſquadron of ſhips accordingly, when their 
commanders came to open their commiſſions at the 
Cape of Good Hope, they found themſelves em- 
powered to make war upon the Indians, but not 
one word of acting againſt the Dutch; fo that 
the whole deſign was defeated, and the treaſure 
it had coſt the company in {itting out this {qua- 
dron was thrown away. And this the Dutch 
brought about by clapping a round ſum into the 
Ducheſs of Portſmouth's hands, who thereupon 
procured the inſtructions given to the Ealt-India 
Captains to be altered. And one provoking cir- 


cumſtance in this enterprize was, That the thing 


12 H 


was 
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was all the while pretended to be fo very great a ſe- 
cret, that the officers who were to be entruſted with 
the execution of it, were not to be acquainted with 
the extent of their commiſſion, till they had failed 
half their voyage, and paſſed the Cape of Good 
Hope, when the Dutch were in the ſecret from 
the very beginning. So deſtructive are the in- 
fluence of he or ſhe- favourites: the wealth they 
heap upon themſelves and their creatures is a 
trifle, if compared with the miſchiets they do in 


betraying the moſt important intereſt of their 
country. 


But this nation, one would think, had taken 


ſuch precautions, that it could not lie in the power 
of any deſigning foreigner, or treacherous cour- 
tier, to ſtifle any well-weighed propoſal for the 
advancement of the Britiſh commerce. For here 
are commiſſioners of trade, with noble ſalaries al- 
lowed them, who are, or ought to be, the guar- 
dians of our foreign trade, and upon a due appli- 
cation to the throne might baffle all the attempts 
of deſigning men to deſtroy our commerce, The 
government no doubt takes care to put none into 
this important commiſſion, of whole ikill and fi- 
delity they are not very well aſſured ; and theſe 
gentlemen will certainly be aſhamed to receive 
ſuch large ſums of their country's money, without 
doing ſomething annually for the advancement of 
her intereſts. But to return from this digreſ- 
ſion : Flanders an hundred and fifty years ago had 
all the trade of Europe ; her ports were crouded 
with the ſhips of all nations, and ſhe had ſome 
ſhips of her own ; but upon the oppreſſions of her 
own Princes, and the revolt of the United Pro- 
vinces, both merchants and mechanicks left the 
country, and their commerce in an inſtant dwin- 
dled to nothing; ſince when they have ſcarce had 
a ſhip at ſea, or dealt in any thing but the pro- 
ductions of their own ſoil, till the peace of U- 
trecht, when falling into the hands of the Impe- 
rialiſts, a variety of projects were ſet on foot for 
reviving their antient commerce. The firſt that 
took effect was that of the India trade, which a- 
larming their neighbours the Dutch, they ſoon 
drew the Engliſh into the quarrel, and by their 
influence have in a manner put a ſtop to their na- 
vigation thither. The next thing the Flemings 
propoſed, was to eſtabliſh a fiſhery ; and this they 
are Jabouring at now, but whether the Dutch, will 
not be as ſenſibly affected by this attempt as by 


the other project may be a queſtion ; and whether 


we are not to be hauled in by neck and ſhoulders 
to oppole this deſign alſo, mult be left to time to 


diſcover ; though, as I have obſerved already, it 


muſt be perfectly indifferent to us whether the 
Dutch, the French, or the Flemings, take the 
fiſn upon our coaſt, ſince they are not thought 
worth our own care. If it be objected, that it is 
dangerous to ſuffer the Flemings to increaſe their 
ſhipping; have we not much more reaſon, as 
hath been intimated already, to be apprehenſive 
of the increaſe of the French ſhipping ; and may 
not this people, as the Hollander did the laſt war, 
aſſiſt us in breaking that power, which in a very 
few years will probably become as formidable as 
ever? But theſe are remote proſpects, and I be- 
lieve the Dutch will take ſuch care to keep the 


' naval power of Flanders under, that we need have 


no apprehenſions of them, I ſee very little pro- 
ſpect at preſent of their prejudicing our foreign 
trade, or contending with us for the ſovereignty 


of the ſea, as both the Hollander and France have 
done, ; 


CHAP. Iv. 


Treats of the religion, government, forces, and re- 
venues of the Auſtrian Netherlands. 


HE religion of the Auſtrian Netherlands be- Religion, 


ing Roman Catholick, needs no particular 
deſcription here; only we may obſerve, that the 
adminiſtration of their eccleſiaſtical government, 
is much milder here than in many other Popiſh 
countries : we have ſcarce an inſtance of late years 
of the Inquiſition exerting it's authority in theſe 
provinces as in Spain or Portugal; every one 
who viſits theſe countries, knows that Prote- 


ſtants live with all imaginable freedom amongſt 
them. 


The Emperor, by the conſent of all the Princes Gov-ra- 
and States, concerned in the laſt war, was, after ment. 


the peace of Utrecht, acknowledged Sovereign of 
theſe provinces ; and in him, or his Viceroy, and 
the Convention of the States of the reſpective pro- 
vinces, is the legiſlative power in each lodged. 
Here new laws are enacted, and by their aſſent 
alone is money levyed, and the whole aſſembly 
muſt be unanimous in the paſſing of an at. The 
Aſſembly or Parliament of each province, conſiſts, 
1. Of the Biſhops, Abbots, and dignified Clergy. 
2, The Nobility and Gentry. And, 3. The De- 
puties or Repreſentatives of their chief towns. 
Theſe meet at Bruſſels, except thoſe of Luxem- 
burg and Gueldres, who by their antient privi- 
leges cannot be ſummoned out of their reſpective 
provinces, any more than the States of Brabant : 
neither do the States of the ſeveral provinces which 
meet at Bruſſels aſſemble in one houſe, but each 
of them apart, and make diſtinct laws for their 
reſpective countries. | 

The preſent Regent of the Auſtrian Netherlands 
is the Arch-ducheſs, Mazxy-ErizanptTH, &c. 
daughter of the late Emperor LEOP⁰OL D, who is 
aſſiſted by three councils, The firſt ſtiled the 
Council of State, where war and peace and fo- 
reign alliances are conſidered ; and from them 
ambaſſadors receive their inſtructions and diſ- 
patches. 2, The Privy-Council, the members 
whereof are appointed by the Sovereign or the 
Regent, the Preſident whereof is keeper of the 
great ſeal. In this court are determined the 
boundaries of provinces, their juriſdiction, &c. 
And, 3. The Council of Finances, which Auper- 
intends the publick revenue. 

Beſides the Regent, or Governor-General, 
every province hath it's particular Governor, 
ſubject to the Regent; and in every province are 
courts of juſtice eſtabliſhed for the trial of civil 
cauſes, The civil and canon law are in force 
here, where they do not interfere with the parti- 
cular laws of the country; and from the civil 
courts of every province, there lies an appeal to 
the grand council at Mechlin, already mentioned. 
As to criminal matters, there is an officer called 
the Provoſt in every province, who with his aſſo- 
ciate hath the determination of them, but ac- 
countable however to the Grand Provoſt, or Chict 
Juſtice, who reſides in Bruſſels, the capital of the 
Auſtrian Netherlands. 

The forces ſtipulated to be 
Netherlands by the barrier-treaty, made between 
the Emperor and the Dutch, anno 1715, I nave 
already obſerved are thirty thouſand men, and 
upon an appearance of war are to be forty thou- 
ſand z of which his Imperial Majeſty's _—_ is 

three 


maintained in the Fog;cc3: 


AUSTRIAN AND FRENCH NETHERI ANDS. 
I have 
alſo in the deſcription of the United Provinces 
ſpecified the barrier towns, in which the States are 
to have ſeparate garriſons, to which I refer the 
reader, to avoid repetition. 

The Walloon troops are generally good, and 
by the antient conſtitution of this country, no 0- 
thers ought to be introduced; but as the Spa- 
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cording to baron Pol iz, is no more than what 3 
the good people of other countries enjoy; never- g,.v 
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CHA P. three fifths, and that of the Dutch two. 


niards had done for many years, ſo the Impe- 
rialiſts now introduce what forces they pleaſe, and 
chuſe to rely on their German troops rather than 
on the natives. 

The revenues of the Netherlands, when under 
the dominion of the Spaniards, were not ſufficient 
to defray the charges of the civil government, and 
maintain their garriſons. (I mean ſince the re- 
volt of the ſeven provinces, and the decay of their 
commerce; for in their flouriſhing ſtate, when 
Antwerp was the centre of trade, there was not 
a kingdom in Europe which yielded a larger re- 
venue to it's Princes.) But their finances having 
been better regulated by the Imperialiſts, and their 
trade ſomething revived by the vaſt demand of 
late for their fine linnen and lace, they are not 
ſo great a burthen to the Emperor as they were 
to Spain: however, it is ſtil] a queſtion whether 
the publick revenues will maintain the charges of 
the government, even in time of peace. The or- 
dinary revenues of the government are either thoſe 
ariſing from the demeſn lands, or from the cuſ- 
toms. If there be an extraordinary tax to be 
raiſed, it is demanded of the States of the reſpec- 
tive provinces, with whom the court uſually main- 
tains ſo good a correſpondence, as not to meet 
with frequent denials : but the ſupplies muſt be 
much more precarious there than with us, becauſe 
the conſent of every ſingle member 1s requiſite to 
compleat the grant. | 

The Emperor, though he be not much richer 
by the acquiſition of the Spaniſh Netherlands, is 
however much ſtronger than he was. The forces 
maintained by the Imperialiſts and the Dutch in 


this country, and the many ſtrong fortreſſes they 


are poſſeſſed of, will enable them always to give 
France a conſiderable diverſion on this ſide: and 
the putting the Emperor and the Dutch into the 
poſſeſſion of them, will in all probability keep the 
French within due bounds: but ſhould we fooliſhly 
and impolitickly join with France to wreſt this 
country out of the hands of the Imperialiſts, we 
ſhall ſoon be in the ſame condition we were on 
the death of CHARLES II, King of Spain; and 
it may occaſion as expenſive and bloody a war to 
recover them as the laſt, But I hope we ſhall 
not ever be changing hands, and throwing away 
our blood and treaſure for we know not what. 
This may indeed be the wiſh and intereſt of the 
ſoldiery; but can never be to the general advan- 
tage of the Britiſh nation. 

The nobility and gentry of the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands are much more numerous than in the 
United Provinces, eſpecially in Euxemburg. They 
have moſt of them their palaces in and about the 
capital city; and their country-ſeats are ſo many 
caſtles, walled and moated round, from thence 
denominated Chateau's. The principal order of 
knighthood here is that of the Golden Fleece, of 
which there are fifty Knights, uſually men of the 
firſt quality. As to the modern hiſtory of this 
country, the reader will find it blended with that 
of Germany and the United Provinces. I proceed 
therefore in the next place to Baron PoLNniTz's 
deſcription of the United Provinces, | 


. have the pleaſure of dying 


impunity, and to treat all Kings as tyrants, ſeems 
to me to be a liberty which favours very much of 
libertiniſm. The Germans and the French, who 
are not uſed to ſuch licentiouſneſs in their own 
country, eaſily fall into it here; and 'tis really a 
wonder to hear them in a coffee-houſe, talking of 
ſovereigns, eſpecially when inſpired with a holy 
zeal, plead for religion, which, ſay they, is eve- 
ry where oppreſſed, except in the dominions of 
the Calviniſts. They think every government 
tyrannical, which does not allow entire liberty 
of conſcience. 'Tis true, that in this country 
every one believes as he pleaſes: and here are 
religions of every kind, which nevertheleſs tend 
to one and the ſame centre, viz. the acquiring 
of riches, and the tormenting both of body and 
ſoul, to get an eſtate, not to enjoy it, but to 
rich, Money, the 
darling, and the 1dol of the whole world, is fo a- 
dored in this country, that it ſtands in the ſtead of 
birth, wit, and merit, A man who has but a 
{mall ſhare of the favours of fortune, is neglected 
almoſt every where, but here he 1s deſpiſed. 

Next to thoſe of the prevailing religion, the 
Catholicks, among whom I include the Janſeniſts, 
are the moſt numerous; I have been told they 
are above 20,000. They have fourteen churches, 
ſerved by different orders of friars, who, as the 
die, the States have declared, {hall be ſucceeded 
hereafter by none but the ſecular prieſts, who are 
natives of the country. : 

Amſterdam is not a place for a man to live in 
that is not concerned in trade; and a foreigner, 
eſpecially, knows not how to beſtow himſelf. 
He can find no where to go, but to ſome ſorry 
coffee-houfe, or melancholy walk. In the one, 
he is ſure to be incenſed with tobacco, and ftun- 
ned with wretched commentaries upon news pa- 
pers, or the price of pepper and ginger; in the 
other he is as ſolitary as a hermit. Their come- 
dies are but a poor relief to ſuch as do not under- 
ſtand Dutch; which, beſides, is a language that 
I think 1s not very fit for the ſtage any more 
than ours. I thought the actors pitiful, and the 
habits trifling; but the decorations are fine, and 
the theatre ſpacicus and magnificent, I cannot 
imagine why the magiſtrates will not let French 
comedies be acted in their city, where, I think 
they would do more good than harm; for they 
would help to poliſh the youth, and would un- 
doubtedly keep them from that temptation to de- 
bauchery, to which idleneſs, and the difficulty of 
knowing where to ſpend the evenings, naturally 
incline them. I heard M. p'ARGENSON, the late 
keeper of the ſeals, ſay, he had obſerved, while 
he was lieutenant of the police at Paris, that there 
were more diſorders and debaucheries committed 
in that city, during the fortnight at Eaſter, when 
the theatres were ſhut up, than were commit- 
ted in four months, when all ſhews were kept 
open. I doubt not but it would be the fame at 
Amſterdam, where there 1s a numerous youth, 
for whom the parents are blindly complaiſant, 
and ready to kill the fatted calf ; ſo that being 
left to their own devices, and having in general 
but 
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CHAP. but few maxims of education, they run with the 


* , ſtream of their paſſions into all extravagancies. 
Theſe young fellows, who prefer the exerciſe. of 
driving, a chaiſe before all others, ſet up in the 
mean time for fine gentlemen ; but how well they 
perform their part, I leave you to think, 

The aſſemblies, or ſocieties, as they are here 
called, have nothing that is engaging. You ſee 
very fine faces there, but not a tongue moves, at 
leaſt to a foreigner z the very fight of whom ſeems 
to frighten them. Here they drink tea, or play a 
game at ombre, or quadrille, and afterwards go 
in queſt of a ſupper. 

Thoſe ſocieties, or clubs, where there are no 
ladies, are ſtill worſe. In theſe they ſmoke and 
drink in abundance ; talk of trade or politicks 
and at ſuch times, woe be to thoſe powers that 
have forbid the importation of Dutch toys into 
their dominions. The only remedy againſt cha- 
grin, 1s reading, of which a man may have his 
heart full ; for Amſterdam is not only the centre 
of the bookſclling trade, but here are bookſellers 
that are very ready to lend books to ſuch, who, 
like myſelf, cannot be at the charge of a library. 
1 divide my time between reading, the coffee- 
houſe, and taking the air; the latter of which I 
ule very moderately ; one being obliged to go ſo 
far for it, that I think of it at leaſt four times be- 
fore I ſet out. The canals, ſuch as the Heers- 
Gratcht, and the Keizers-Gratcht, are pleaſant 
walks in the town, becauſe they are planted with 
trees; but they are indifferently paved. Upon theſe 
two canals live perſons of the greateſt diſtinction, 
or rather thoſe of the greateſt wealth, in the city. 

One of the fineſt walks in it is the bridge, 
which joins the rampart from one ſide of the Am- 
ſte] to the other. 'Tis ſix hundred and ſixty feet 
in length, and ſeventy in breadth ; and here one 
enjoys an admirable proſpect, which is the only 
one, perhaps, that can be compared with the 
view from Poat-Royal at Paris. The admiralty, 
with it's precinct, forms a little town. 'Tis one 
of the arſenals of the Dutch navy. Here one actu- 
ally ſees ſeventy men of war, and materials for 
building a much greater number. With the leave 
of the Venctians, their arſenal, ſo much boaſted 
of, is by no means comparable with this, with 
regard to naval ſtores, 

The admiralty office is ſo near the India-com- 
pany's warehoute, that Jam tempted to give you 
lome account of a houſe which contains ſuch a 
treaſure. *Tis a very great ſtructure of ſeveral 
ſtories, diſtributed into divers chambers or rooms, 
where there is a prodigious quantity of all man- 
ner of ſpices, of which the moſt common ſorts lie 
in heaps, as corn does in all our granaries. There 
are allo a great many other things of value; and, 
in a word, every thing, be it ever ſo precious, that 
comes from the Indies. After I had walked about 
an hour in this warchouſe, I was, as it were, em- 
balmed with the odour of the different ſpices, 
which made my head ach exceedingly, or elſe [ 
ſhould have thought myſelf metamorphoſed into 
a mummy 3 but jeſting apart, J fancy, that were 
a carcaſs to be depoſited in this houſe, it would be 
free from corruption. The India-company is 
properly a republick within the republick itſelf: 
it arms, diſarms, raiſes and diſbands officers and 
ſoldiers, without being accountable to the ſtates, 
Ic maintains a governor in the Indies, who lives 
there with more pomp and grandeur than his 
maſters do here. | | 


The ſuburbs of this grea city, in which it is 


ſaid there are above five hundred thouſand ſouls, as C HAP 


many as are in Naples, are extremly populous. 
There are above eight hundred windmils conti- 
nually at work in grinding corn, or ſawing of 
timber. On the other fide of the harbour there 
are ſeveral villages, of which Sardam is the moſt 
conſiderable, not only for it's ſize, in which it 
ſurpaſſes many towns, but for the wealth of it's 
inhabitants, who are called peaſants, and pretend 
to be nothing elſe, though I cannot imagine why; 
for they trade, and make a figure here upon the 
exchange, like the moſt ſubſtantial merchants, 
and do not apply themſelves to agriculture. I have 
been told, that there is above a thouſand windmils 
at Sardam, always employed in ſawing of timber, 
which would have been a rare field for Don Qu ix- 
OTE to have diſplayed his valour. That neatneſs 
of which the Dutch are ſo fond, is cultivated to 
the greateſt nicety in this village; and the Am- 
ſterdamers themſelves cannot but own and ad- 
mire it. | 

The pcaſants of Sardam dreſs more like the ci- 
tizens of Amſterdam than thoſe of the other vil- 
lages in thoſe parts do, whoſe apparel is of a very 
extraordinary faſhion. They wear monſtrous large 


whole ſuit. Under this trowſer there is another 
pair of breeches, and perhaps a third, or elſe a 
pair of drawers; and to the two pair of breeches 
which are in fight, they have ſolid plate buttons 
bigger than a crown piece. They alſo wear three 
or four waiſtcoats, one over the other, which 
are ſet ſo thick with filver buttons, that they per- 
fectly touch one another. Over all this clothing, 
they have a dark-coloured ſurtout, or doublet, 
which keeps them extremely tight downwards, 
and therefore all their waiſtcoats ride up ſo, that 
they ſeem to have breaſts like woman. Their 
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trowſers, wide enough to make any body a 


ſhoes are ſea-men like, or, with reverence be it 


ſpoken, ſuch as are now worn by the French pe- 
tit maitlres. They have alſo ſilver buckles, but 
ſo large, that they are fitter for the harneſs of 
horſes than for ſhoes. I aſſure you, that if the 
Romans had been dreſſed like theſe peaſants, the 
Carthaginians would have taken a richer booty in 
ſiver buttons, than they did at the battle of Can- 
ne, when they took that heap of Roman rings. 
The women alſo wear a ſmall equipage of gold 
and ſilver. They have gold ear- pendants; a bod- 
kin of the ſame which faſtens their caps; chains 
about their necks in form of pearl necklaces 
great rings; and in all this there is no expence 
grudged. 

The Sardamers are ſo very much wedded to 
their antient habit, that a father once refuſed 
to own his ſon, becauſe, having been for ſome 
years in France, he came to wait on him upon 
the exchange of Amſterdam, in a ſuit of clothes 
bedawbed with gold lace. 

I cannot ſay ha I have had any other ſatis- 
faction in mj do to North-Holland, than the 
gratification of fight; for company does not ſcem 
to be the taſte of the country. I never ſtirred 
out, but every body took me for a very odd kind 
of a man: yet I am no petit mailre, nor 1s there 
any thing uncommon in my make. The fair 
ſex in this out-of-the-way country, is very hand- 
ſome; and here are country laſſes, who have a 
delicate complexion, not inferior to the fineſt la- 
dies. Theſe ſylvan beauties are generally fair, 
and have ſuch a languiſhing look, that I guels they 
would not prove unkind to any young faun that 
courted them, 


The 
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The hiſtory of the United Provinces was 


IV. brought down to the year 1728, in the former 


edition of Mop ERN HisTory, when we find 
the Dutch extremely incenſed againſt the Em- 
peror, for ſupporting the Oftend company, in 
their trade to the Eaſt- Indies, and ſhewing but 
little inclination to give up that branch of traf- 
fick. The Dutch, thereupon, gave orders to 
their commanders in India, to ſeize and fink all 
Oftend ſhips they met with in thoſe ſeas; and, 
unhappily, prevailed on the Engliſh company 
to give the ſame barbarous orders to their cap- 
tains, which were ſhamefully put in execution ; 
and one ſhip, if not more, belonging to Oſtend, 
was ſunk in the river Ganges, by ſhips belong- 
ing to the Engliſh and Dutch Eaſt-India com- 
panies; an outrage that the Emperor will never 
forget: and in this, our unhappy countrymen 
were made tools to the Dutch; for we could 
reap but little advantage by excluding the Em- 
peror's ſubjects of Flanders Fern the Eaſt- Indies: 
we had none of the fine ſpices to loſe; the 
Dutch had long ſince raviſhed theſe from us, 
and the other branches of the Eaſt-India trade are 
ſcarce worth the contending for: and the cun- 
ning Hollander, at laſt, over-reached himſelf in 
getting the Oſtend company ſuppreſſed ; for o- 
ther nations immediately took the hint, and 
imagining there muſt be ſomething extremely 
valuable in that trade, to which there was made 
ſuch a violent oppoſition by the maritime pow- 
ers, immediately formed Eaſt-India companies, 
or enlarged their navigation that way; and will 
now, probably, one day diſpute the poſſeſſion 
of the ſpice iſlands with the Dutch, which the 
Engliſh ſo tamely abandoned, and, perhaps, 
would never have attempted to recover. 
Dutch, indeed, would have drawn the Engliſh 
in to aſſiſt them, in excluding other nations 
from the Indian ſeas ; but, I preſume, we are 
grown wiſer than to burn our fingers in their 
quarrel any more ; we have made too many na- 
tions our enemies by coming into their ſchemes, 
and what returns they have made us for ſuch 
favours, are too notorious: we are frequently 
drawn into quarrels, and then left to get out 
of them as we can; our crafty allies, in the 
mean time, running away with our trade; whe- 
ther they are at peace or war with any power, 
they continue to trade with them, and double 
their gains, by getting their allies excluded from 
it, while they lay the burthen of the war upon 
their good-natured confederates. 

In the year 1730, great numbers' of people 
were put to death in the United Provinces, un- 
der pretence of ſodomitical practices, againſt 
which crime the States publiſhed a very ſevere 
11 wherein they obſerve, that their laws 

ad hitherto aſſigned no p puniſhment 
for this offence, and direct Mages to con- 
demn thoſe who were convicted öf it to what 
kind of death they thought fit: but the priſo- 
ners being tried privately, and none admitted to 
converſe with them after ſentence, ſome have 
ſuggeſted, that they were arbitrarily put to death 
on ſuſpicion of their diſaffection to the ſtate, of 
which they could produce no clear proof. 

A treaty being concluded at 
year 1731, between the Emperor and the King 
of Great Britain, wherein the principal articles 
on the part of the Emperor, were, that ſix 
thouſand Spaniards ſhould be admitted into Tuſ- 


cany, to ſecure the eventual ſucceſſion of Don 
VOL. II. | 
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CarLos, and that the Oſtend company ſhould/.C'H A 5. 


be aboliſned; Britain agreed, on her part, 
guarantee the Pragmatick - Santion, and 
States were pleaſed to accede to this treaty. in 
February 1731-2. Whereupon the Emperor pro- 
hibited the Oftenders, and all his ſubjects of the 
Netherlands, to carry on any trade to the Eaſt - 
Indies, to the great ſatisfaction of the Dutch. 
This grievance was no ſooner redreſſed but the 
Dutch were afflicted with a plague of worms, 
a calamity that they had never before experien- 
ced ; theſe inſects eat into the wooden piles which 
ſupported their dikes, and had not the froſty 
weather come on, and deſtroyed them, the banks 
that keep out the ſea would probably have been 
demoliſhed, and great part of their country laid 


under water; and it ſeems, the Dutch looked: 


upon their deliverance to be ſo extraordinary an 
event, that they kept a faſt and thankſgiving in 
one day, on the occaſion, which are always blend- 
ed together here. | | | 

The fame year, the diſpute between the King 
of Pruſſia and the Prince of Orange, in relation 
to the eſtate of the late King WILLIAM III, 
was adjuſted ;, but, I perceive, the Prince of- 
Orange was obliged to accept ſomething leſs than 
his ſhare ; the States, who were executors of the 
will, having more complaiſance for the King of 
Pruſſia than the Prince. The province of Zea- 
land alſo kept him out of the poſſeſſion of Fluſh- 
ing and Terveer, which were part of his inhe- 
ritance: however, the court of England had ſuch 
an opinion of this Prince, thus ſtripped of great 
part of his poſſeſſions, that a marriage contract 
was ſigned between him and the Princeſs Royal, 
in the year 1733 3 and on the fourteenth of March 
1733-4, the marriage was ſolemnized at St 
James's with great ſplendor. | 

When the King notified the marriage of his 
daughter with the Prince to the States General, 
they returned him abundance of compliments 
on the occaſion; but gave him to underſtand, 
that they ſhould endeavour to preſerve their 
conſtitution z and he muſt not expect they 
would alter it again in favour of a ſtadtholder, 
though they could not but diſcern, that this was 
his Majeſty's principal view in this match ; and, 
indeed, they ſeem in all their conduèt to depreſs 
the Prince of Orange as much as they can, left 
he ſhould one day grow ſo popular, that the 
province of Holland, as well as the reſt, ſhould 
be compelled: by the people to appoint him their 
ſtadtholder, which was the very caſe of WII- 
LIAM III, late King of England. 

And when his preſent Majeſty, the King of 


Great Britain, repreſented to the States the hard- 


ſhip and injuſtice of keeping the Prince, his 
ſon-in-law, out of poſſeſſion of the lordſhips 
which belong to him in the iſland of Zea- 
land, they would not intermeddle in it, bur 
contented themſelves with letting his Majeſty 
know, that Zealand was an independent pro- 
vince, and might do as they ſaw fit; which his 
Majeſty very well knew before: though he was 
ſatished, at the fame time, if the States Gene- 
ral would interpoſe, the province of Zealand 


would have been influenced by them: they were 


afraid, if the Prince was reſtored to the lord- 
ſhips of Terveer and Fluſhing, he would have 
ſuch an intereſt in Zealand, that he might in- 
duce that province to elect him their ſtadthol- 
der; and, as this is the moſt powerful pro- 
vince next to Holland itſelf, this would be a 

12 I | great 


3 
_ 
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CHAP. great ſtep towards his being appointed Stadt- 
IV. holder- general; and for that reaſon, unleſs the 
F Prince meets with ſome ſuch favourable junc- 
ture, as happened when WILLIAM III, was 
made ſtadtholder of Holland, he will ſcarce 
ever arrive at that dignity, but muſt expect to 
be treated by them, in the mean time, as a 
Prince they are jealous may one day be their 
rival in power. ö 
The next thing that deſerves our notice in 
the hiſtory of the United Provinees, is their 
cunduct on the King of Poland's death, when 
they ſaw France in a confederacy with Spain 
and Sardinia, againſt the Emperor: then did 
theſe honeſt gentlemen ſign an act of neutrality 
for the Auſtrian Netherlands without conſulting 
either the Emperor or Great Britain, which 
gave France and her allies ſuch a ſuperiority 
on the Rhine, and in Italy, as perfectly ruined 
the Emperor's affairs; eſpecially as their entring 
into this neutrality, and refuſing to ſend the 
Emperor thoſe troops they were obliged by 
treaty to furniſh him with, probably induced 
Great Britain to obſerve much the ſame con- 
duct. It is not to be wondered, if the Em- 
peror, thus left alone, to oppoſe ſo powerful a 
confederacy, was in a manner driven out of 
Italy, and brought to the brink of ruin; which 
when Great Britain ſaw too late, ſne augmented 
her forces by ſea and land, and invited the 
Dutch to do the ſame, to retrieve the falſe ſtep 
they had made, and give a check to the con- 
queſts of the confederates; but we find, the 
Dutch refuſed to put themſelves to the leaſt ex- 
nce in arming themſelves ; they left Great 
ritain the honour of diſobliging both parties, 
that they might make the better terms, I pre- 
ſume, with the Kings of Spain and Naples, 
in point of trade: but here again, poſſibly, this 
crafty ſtate have over-reached themſelves; for 
both the French and the Emperor have been 
ſo much diſobliged by their High Mightineſles, 
in ſeveral inſtances, that they will probably unite 
to expreſs their reſentment againſt a ſtate, that 
has had fo little regard to both, and played ſuch 
a double game : for by an article from Antwerp, 
we learn, that the Emperor has declared, he 
intends to make his ſubjects, of the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, ample ſatisfaction for their loſs in the 
_ abolition of the Oſtend company, by a new tariff: 
and the French ſeem determined, at the ſame 
time, to put the Hollanders under very great dif- 
ficulties in point of trade; having, in a manner, 
prohibited the importation of their merchandize 


in France: but what will affect them moſt ſenſibly, 


is a project, ſaid to be formed between the Emperor 
. and France, for weakening their barrier, -and 
laying them open to the attacks of their enemies. 
Great Britain entering into a war with Spain, 
and it being expected that the French would join 
the Spaniard, the honourable Ho RATIO WAI- 
POLE, was ſent over to Holland in the year 
1739, to diſcover what aſſiſtance the Dutch were 
inclined to give the Engliſh, in caſe of a rup- 
ture with France ; but it does not appear that 
any thing more than compliments paſſed between 
the Ambaſſador and that cautious State, On 
the contrary, they concluded a new treaty of 
commerce with France, in which they were pretty 
much favoured by the French court, in order to 
prevent their entering into too ſtrict an alliance 
with Great Britain, In the mean time their con- 
duct in relation to the Prinèe of Orange, gave 


1739. 
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tations of the one, or the other. 


Daniſh Greenland company) to fiſh upon the croach 


ſome uneaſineſs to the Britiſh Court, for they ſtill CHAP. 
refuſed to. reſtore that Prince to his rights in __1\- , 
Zealand; jealous, that he might one day aſpire 
to ſacceed his anceſtors, in the office of Stadt- 
holder; whereupon his Highneſs declared, that 

he would be content with receiving the revenues 

of his lordſhips in the province of Zealand, and 

wave his right to appoint magiſtrates, and 

ele deputies to repreſent that Province in 

the States General; but this reaſonable propoſition 

being rejected, he ordered his miniſter Mr Bu x- 

MANN, to break off the conferences, and to 
declare, that he would no more make them any 
propoſitions. on his part, or hearken to any on 

theirs, but ſhould endeavour to preſerve his right 

to his marquiſates of Teryeer, Fluſhing, &c. in 

it's full extent, in order to recover the ſame 

when time and opportunity ſhould ſerve. And The King 
the King of Pruſſia being guarantee of the Prince of Pruſlia 
of Orange*s ſucceſſion to the ſaid Marquiſates, and 1 
having ſome pretenſions to them himſelf, in caſe Oranges 
the Prince ſhould die without iflue ; demanded cauſe. 
of the States, that they ſhould be reſtored to 

the Prince, but it does not appear that they 

have hitherto had any regard to the repreſen- 


The King of Denmark having prohibited, all The 
people, whether natives or foreigners, (except the Dutch en- 
coaft of Weſt Greenland, or Iceland, or within fif- __ 
teen leagues of thoſe coaſts. The Dutch, not- fiſheries. 
withſtanding, continued to fiſh there as former- 
ly; whereupon the Danes ſeized ſeveral Dutch 
ſhips, but were obliged to releaſe them again, 
on the States threatening to make repriſals; for 
whatever right any nation - may pretend to the 
fiſheries on their coaſts, or to a monopoly in the 
trade of any diſtant country, if their neigh- 
bours happen to have a ſuperior force at ſea, they 
make no ſcruple of invading ſuch rights; in- 
ſiſting, that the ſea is free for all men, and that all 
nations are at liberty to trade with what people 
they pleaſe, if the inhabitants of the countries 
they trade to deſire it, tops ; 

But ſurely, the Dutch with a very ill grace, 
inſiſt that the ſea is open to all men, and that 
it is lawful to viſit any country where the natives 
conſent to traffick with foreigners ; when the 
Hollanders themſelves have monopolized the traf- 
fick of all thoſe countries in the Eaſt, where the 
fine ſpices grow, and will not. ſuffer any people 
to traffick with the natives in that part of the 
world. n een | 

But however the Dutch thought fit to inſult 1740. 
the Danes, and fiſh upon their coaſts in Green- . 
land and Iceland, notwithſtanding the prohibi- Duck 
tation abovementioned, they ſeemed determined qips. 
to obſerve an exact neutrality, in the war between 
Great Britaj Spain y The taking of their 
ſhips in r America, by the Spaniards, 
could not m to expreſs their reſentment, 
any otherwiſe than by memorials and reprefenta- 
tions to the court of Spain, in order to obtain re- 
dreſs, though they had not always juſtice done 
them. They apprehended, poſſibly, that if they 
gave Spain any. provocation, they ſhould draw 
the reſentment of the French upon them, and en- 
danger their being engaged in a war with thoſe 
two powers, which of all things in the world 
they dreaded. moſt, as it would obſtruct that pro- 
fitable traffick they carry on, while their neigh- 
bours, are engaged in war, and might bring vp- 
on them an expence, of which they could ſee -1 

end, 


of Pruſſia 
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GHAP. end, if they engagell as princi 
IV. rel. oe An to render their State conſiderable, 
ka and give weight to their negotiations, they thought 
Dutch fit to augment their land forces, and fit out a ſqua- 


pals in the quar- 


augment dron of men of war. | 
_— There was ſuch an extraordinary fog, in Holland 


on the 22d of November this year, that it grew 
dark before ſun-ſet, and above fifry people loſt 
their way, and fell into the canals: but to pro- 
ceed in their Modern Hiſtory, | | 
1741. The Dutch being under ſome apprehenſion of 
The King an invaſion by the King of Pruſſia, who is ſup- 
threatens Poſed to have been incired by France, to alarm 
the Dutch, the States on that ſide, and threaten their terri- 
tories in Cafe they entered into a confederacy 
with Great Britain. They thought fit to make 
a ſecond augmentation of their forces: the firſt 
pretence the King of Pruſſia made for invading 
the territories of Holland, was their ereCting a 
fluice in Guelderland, which he apprehended 
would occaſion fome damage to his ſubjects in 
that province; he afterwards cauſed a memorial to 
be preſented to the States, laying claim to the 
Eities of Nimeguen and Zutphen, but he was 
* to wave his pretenſions for the preſent, 
ing engaged in a war with the Queen of Hun- 


y. 
5” The French Ambaſſador at the Hague, the 
Marquis of Fenelon, preſented a memorial to 
the States General about the ſame time, com- 
plaining, that in their News Papers was contained 
an abſtract of a pretended treaty between the 
French King, and the Duke of Bavaria, by which 
ſeveral places in Germany, and the: Netherlands, 
were to be yielded to France, in caſe the Duke 
of Bavaria was advanced to the Imperial Throne, 
and the arms of the French met with ſucceſs; 
he aſſured their High Mightineſſes, that the pre- 
tended treaty was a mere forgery, and deſired 
they would ſuppreſs the paper which contained 
the calumny. i | 3 

The States anſwered, that it was publiſhed 
entirely without their knowledge, and they really 
looked upon the pretended treaty as a forgery. 

About the ſame time, the Dutch publiſhed the 


following account of a conſpiracy, and | infur- 


rection of the Chineſe, againſt their colony at 
Batavia, in the iſland of Java; faid to be re- 
ceived from one of their officers reſiding: at Ba- 
tavia, which was of the following tenor (viz). 
The mar. LI cannot but impart to you, the diſmal miſ- 
ſacre of the fortune we have lately met with, (viz) a con- 


Chineſe ſpiracy among the Chineſe dwelling in and about 
at Bata- this city (who were upwards of 90,000) to maſ- 
2 ſacre every one of us Europeans, and make 


Datch Themſelves maſters of the iſland of Java. 
accountof Having with this intent, in bodies of 5 or 
it, 6000 men, for ſome time infeſted the Highlands, 
and committed great mall: pines, and de- 
veſtations, by fire, ſWord, uſe of which 
we were not able to learn, 8, and thoſe 
they had forced to aſſiſt the re ſometimes 
taken thirty or forty together, and four or five 
hundred of them examined at once ; whereupon 
two hundred, who could give no account how 
they ſubſiſted, were ſent to the iſland of Ceylon, 
and the reſt that could get their bread diſcharged : 
but this ſalutary precaution did not avail, the 
riots increaſed every day in the Highlands, till 


at laſt the government judged it expedient to fend 


a detachment thither, for which purpoſe Meſſ. 
Van Imnore and Van AAR DEN, were fent 
out with eight hundred men, who having been 


routed and diſperſed 'them. - © 

In the mean time the Chineſe. Uwelling in 
and about Batavia, had made all manner of pre- 
Pe PIG themſelves with a ſufficient 
number of wooden cannons,” and other warlike 
ſtores, and digging of mines under ground which 
they charged with powder; the treachery being 
now upon the point of execution, it pleaſed 
God to diſcover the whole affair 'to us, and that 
too by five Chineſe, who of their own accord 
came and acquainted the government with the 
ſcene of blood which their countrymen were pre- 


paring 3 whereupon all our guards and poſts were 


doubled, and all the clerks, and even firſt and 


ſecond ſupercargoes without exception, were 
obliged to mount guard completely armed in the 
caſtle, though the government did not apprehend 
the danger to be ſo great as it afterwards proved. 
Matters remaining in this ſituation for two days, 
we had intelligence, on Saturday the 8th of 
October, that one of our advanced poſts near 
the iſland Onruſt, called Quale, had been ſur- 
prized by the Chineſe, all the Europeans mur- 
dered, and every thing deſtroyed by fire; where- 
upon the government met, and ordered that no 
Chineſe ſhould open his door, appear in the ſtreets, 
nor burn a light in the night-time, and that the 
contraveners ſhould immediately be ſhot to death; 
ſtrong guards were alſo preſently poſted in all 
the ſtreets and bye- places. | 
Whilſt the government was yet aſſembled, in 
the evening about ſeven o* clock, the Chineſe ſet 
fire to the ſuburbs, near the gate of Utrecht, 
expecting we ſhould come with all hands to ex- 
tinguiſh it, in which caſe,-thoſe within would have 
fallied from their habitations, and have made an 
end of us all together; but they were miſtaken, 
the gates being kept cloſe and well guarded. 
Towards eight, the members of the government 
took, two by two, the guard of the gates upon 
themſelves, in order to execute in perſon, what 
commands and orders might be given. 
At nine of clock, the Chineſe to the number of 
forty or fifty thouſand, advanced with a terrible 
noiſe of drums, trumpets, baſſoons, and hideous 
ſhouts, in order 'to give their comrades in the 
city, a ſignal for the attack; but thoſe within 
ſeeing our good regulation and order, and that 
they were deprived of every opportunity to join 
their brethren kept the mſelves very quiet, 
being ſeized with fear, and indeed had they 
ventured upon the matter, in combination with the 
reſt, we had all been deſtroyed; being little more 
than three thouſand fighting men. | 
Mean while the Chineſe that were about the 
city, continued their havock with fire and ſword, 
they ſurprized a guard of fifteen blacks without the 
of Utrecht, and likewiſe another without the 
Dies gate, all whom they murdered and deſtroyed : 
they alſo fell upon a guard of fixty men near the 
new gate, but theſe defended: themſelves ſo gal- 
lantly, that many Chineſe were killed, and the 
gate remained in our hands, it being within 
reach of our cannon, which plied them with good 
fucceſs all that night; moreover we made a ſally 
with 160 men, both horſe and foot to relieve 
this poſt, and other Chriſtians inhabiting the out- 
parts; we could not make a ſtronger ſally, hav- 
ing our ſworn enemies both within and without. 


Thus we ſpent the night with great courage, 


though not without danger, finding ourſelves in 
the midſt of our foes. 85 
n 
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ſome days in the Highlands gave them battle, CH AP. 
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the ſlaughter. 


guns were planted on the oppoſite ſide of the. 
Roemolake, to play upon the Chineſe captain's 
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In the morning the Chineſe quitted the ſuburbs; 
whereupon the government met. and an order 
was iſſued to kill all the Chineſe except the wo- 


men and children, there being no other remedy 
to ſecure us within, and to defend ourſelves againſt 
the multitude of enemies without. 
the doors and houſes of the Chineſe were forced 
open with axes and engines, and all the men hauled 
out and maſſacred, their wives and children were 


Accord ingly 


all conveyed to the Chineſe hoſpital, mean time 
the ſtreets, rivulets, and moats, were ſoon filled 


with dead bodies, and in ſome places one might 


have been over the ankles in blood, ſo great was 
In the interim, ſome large 


houſe, where there were upwards of eight hundred 
Chineſe: When we had ſtor med it, about thirty 
women came from thence, on our promiſing to do 
them no hurt, the Chineſe captain being amongſt 
them, and hoping to eſcape in womens apparel, 
but being too well known, he was apprehended 
and ſent to the caſtle. 

In the afternoon Meſſ. Van IM Horr and 
Van AARDEN, returned with their men from 
the Highlands into the city. At the ſame time 
(being Sunday at two in the afternoon) the whole 
city was in flames, for the Chineſe, being in 
the utmoſt terror, ſet fire to their houſes and 
periſhed in the flames, and thoſe that came out 
of their doors were ſlain by our people. 

This conflagration cauſed inexpreſſible confu- 
ſion, eſpecially amongſt the women, who fled in 
crouds to the caſtle, that part of the city where 
the Chineſe dwelt, being by this time almoſt re- 


_ duced to aſhes; and there being upwards of ſix hun- 


dred Chineſe men confined in priſons, they were 
all put to death by the order of the govern- 
ment. During this confuſion, the money and 
goods of the Chinefe were plundered, and many 
greatly enriched by theſe roberies and murders, 
ſome of the ſeamen got nine or ten thouſand rix- 
dollars (crowns) each man. tri 
The Chineſe that eſcaped the ſlaughter fled 
to the mountains, where they deſtroyed. every 
thing with fire and ſword, but were many of 
them killed by our people; in all this havock 
(lays the writer) we have not loſt much above 
an hundred men, At preſent, there 1s a gene- 
ral pardon , publiſhed for ſuch Chineſe as will 
ſubmit within a month, which ſeveral hundreds 
have already done; however, this pardon does 
not extend to their two chiefs, but, on the con- 
trary, a reward is promiſed of 1000 dollars, to 
thoſe that bring them dead, and 3000 for tak- 
ing them alive; for the inferior fort; 200 dead, 
and 500 alive: this pardon expires the 22d of 
this month of November, ſo that all thoſe that 
do not ſurrender by that time, are to be out- 
lawed, F | FT 
Buy ſubſequent accounts, the Dutch pretended 
they had learnt, that the chief of this conſpi- 
racy was a baſtard ſon of the late Emperor of 
China, who had been forced to fly that country 
ſeveral ſeveral years before, for attempting to 
ſtir up a rebellion, but that he pretended to be 
the lineal deſcendant and heir of the antient 
Imperial family of China, before it was con- 
quered by the Tartars, by which pretence he 
engaged the Chineſe of Java to unite under him, 


* 


and was ſtill in the mountains, at the head 


of a great number of men. 5 
It was added, that the Chineſe quarter in Ba- 


tavia, continued burning ſeveral days, and many CHAP. 
of the miſerable inhabitants were found alive among 
to death without mercy 


the ruins, but put | 
by the Dutch, as were all thoſe in the pri- 
ſons, and hoſpitals ; and that the riches that na- 
tion was found poſſeſſed of, is not to be ex- 
preſſed, many cheſts filled with gold, ſilver, and 
other treaſures, having been dug up, and all ſorts 
of merchandize found in caves and pits, dug 
on purpoſe to conceal them. | 


We have ſince received a more circumſtan- Another 
aecount of 


j ; f this mal- 
Batavia, which ſets that action in a very diffe- face. 


tial account of the ſlaughter of the Chineſe at 


rent light, (viz.) | 

The Chineſe in Java are a colony which 
tranſported themſelves thither, rather than ſub- 
mit to the Tartars, who conquered China about 
an hundred years ago, and required the natives 
to. cut off their hair, and alter their habits to 
the Tartar mode, | 1 60 

The Chineſe have multiplied prodigiouſly 
ſince their arrival in Java, they were computed 
to amount to one hundred thouſand at leaſt, at 
the time of the late maſſacre; on whom the 
Dutch (who were maſters of that part of Java 
where the Chineſe reſided) levied a poll-tax an- 
nually, in conſideration of their wearing their hair, 
which the. Tartars would not ſuffer them to do 
in China, and which was one principal reafon of 
their removing from thence, and chuſing to re- 
main in exile, - 

The Dutch alſo, by other taxes and impoſi- 
tions on the Chineſe, added very. conſiderably 
to the revenues of their government at Batavia, 
for this colony ſtill carried on a great trade 
with their mother country, as well as with the 
continent of India and the Oriental iſlands, and 
were become immenſely rich, which the Dutch 
government of Batavia beheld with avaritious 
eyes, and at length found, or rather made, a 
pretence for murdering theſe unhappy people, 
and ſeizing their treaſure; whether the Chineſe 
were. provoked by the oppreſſion of the Dutch, 
to murmur and endeavour to get their grievances 
redreſſed, or whether the plot was a mere inven- 
tion of the State, does not appear: that the ge- 
neral or governor of Batavia ſent for Baron 
IMnorr who commanded the foldiers of that 
garriſon, and acquainted him, the Chineſe were 
conſpiring againſt the government, and that their 
numbers were ſo formidable, that it was not 
practicable to proceed againſt them in the ordi- 
nary courts of juſtice, but a general maſſacre was 


become abſolutely neceſſary, to prevent the total 


deſtruction of Batavia, the capital of the Dutch 
Empire in Aſia, and confequently, of that inva- 


luable commerce they carried on in this part of the 


world ; and thereupon, commanded the Baron to 
ſee his orders exeguted,' and totally extirpate that 
dangerous col de Chineſe. 

The Baron, rr, before he would enter on this 
bloody ſcene, Med to ſee the information and 
evidence of the conſpiracy on which the gover- 
nor proceeded, but was told, there was no room» 
to doubt of it, and he had nothing to do bur to 
obey his orders; whereupon the Baron repreſented, 
that tho? ſome of the Chineſe might be in a plot, 
it could not be imagined the whole nation was 


concerned, and it would be barbarous to put the 


innocent to death with the guilty; and the gover- 
nor ſtill refuſing to communicate the proofs of the 
conſpiracy to him, the Baron abſolutely refuſed 
to obey his orders, and retired; whereupon the 

| governor 


* 


* 
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governor aſſembled the council, and made ſuch 
a repreſentation of the Baron's diſobedience, that 
they concurred with him in an order, to apprehend! 
Baron I Hor r, and ſend him priſoner to Europe: 
after which the drums were ordered to beat to 
arms, and proclamation made through the Chineſe 
_ that none of that hatioh ſhould ſtir out of 
their houſes, which the Chineſe obeyed. bp 

The next day, the drums were ordered to beat 
again, and the Chineſe commanded to deliver up 
their arms, which they ſubmitted to; and the 
night following, the Dutch garriſon was ordered 
to maſſacre all the Chineſe in the place; which 
was no ſooner began, than it occaſioned the moſt 
dreadful ſhrieks and out-cries : and whether the 
ſoldiery tortured the Chineſe, and put them to 
cruel deaths, to make them diſcover their trea- 
ſure; or from what other motive it proceeded; 
the Chineſe ſo dreaded the cruel butchery of the 
Datch, that many of them ftrangled themſelves, 
or cut their own and their childrens throats, fired 


their own houſes and periſhed in the flames; and 


either by their own, or the hands of their enemies, 
twenty or thirty thouſand of the Chineſe men, 
women, and children, loſt their lives in one 
night. ä ; 

The Chineſe in other parts of the iſland, hear- 
ing of the diſtreſs of their brethren at Batavia, aſ- 
ſembled and advanced to the gates of the town, 
to the number of five thouſand ; but either they 
came too late, or found it impracticable to get in- 


to the place; however, this was deemed a mani- 


feſt evidence of a plot of the Chineſe againſt the 
ee though if the ſtrength of the forti- 

cations, the numerous garriſon of Europeans 
and Aſiaticks, the ſhips of war always in the har- 
bour, and the defenceleſs condition of the Chineſe, 
are conſidered, it muſt appear impoſſible for them 
to have made themſelves maſters of Batavia. 
They had neither cannon, mortars, or ammuni- 
tion to enable them to reduce a fortreſs of that 
ftrength : but however that was, the Dutch go- 
vernor was fo well ſatisfied that he ſhould be able 
to juſtify his conduct to his maſters, that he de- 


termined to return to Europe, at the expiration of 
his government; and accordingly collected moſt 


of the treaſure he had acquired, by the plunder of 
the Chineſe, or otherwiſe, and ſent it on board 
ſome Dutch ſhips to Holland, where it was all 
caſt away on his native ſhore, in ſight of his 
eee | 

Soon after the governor had ſent away his trea- 
fure from Batavia to Holland, he embarked” for 
Europe himſelf, and arrived at the Dutch ſettle- 
ment, at the Cape of Good-hope, in Africa ; 


where the governor of that fortreſs refigned the. 


command to him, as is uſual in all the: Dutch 
garriſons in Aſia, and Africk, when the General 
of Batavia arrives, who is veſted with ſovereign 
power, wherever he reſides in t part of the 
world, the commiſſions of er governors 
and generals being ſuſpended. Mie mean time, 
advice of this horrid maſſacre arriving in Eu- 
rope, and ſeeming to be deteſted and ſeverely re- 
flected on by every other nation; the Dutch, in 
order to remove the odium of it from themſelves 
as a nation, imputed it to the barbarous diſpoſition 


of that particular man, who was then General of 


Batavia; and ſent an order to the governor of the 
Cape of Good-hope, to apprehend him if he came 
home that way, and ſend him back priſoner to 
Batavia, to be tried for the fact. To 
This order coming to the Cape, at the time 
VO L. IL 


the General of Batavia was there, and while he CH A P. 
had the command of the place, was delivered into. — I 
his own hand, and had he opened: it himſelf; 
— have been ſuppreſſed, but his evil genius 
ſeems to have had the aſcendant at this time, he 
did not care to be diſturbed as he lay indolently 
lolling on his couch; but put the packet, and with 
it the ſentence of his own death, into the hands of 
the governor of the Cape, defiriig him to with- 
draw and peruſe the contents: who finding an or- 
der in it to make the General priſoner; ſent im- 
mediately for a guard, and took him into cuſtody; 
it is eaſy to imagine the conſternation the wretch 
was in, on this turn of fortune; before this, and 
before he received advice of the loſs of his treaſure 
on the coaſt of Holland, he was confident he had 
it in his power to bribe his judges in Europe to 
acquit him; eſpecially as he was able to have 
made ſo ſpecious a defence, and ſnhew he had the 
concurrence of a majority of the council of Batavia, 
in perpetrating the horrid fact; and could prove, 
there was an inſurrection of the Chineſe, in the 
open country, at the very time of the maſſacre: 
but now all his confidence in his immenſe riches; 
and in the tricks and evaſions he had prepared to 
amuſe the world, forſook him; he was ſent back 
bound to Batavia, where that very Baton Id Hor; 
he had ſent priſoner to Europe, for refuſing to ex- 
ecute his bloody commands, was conſtituted 
General, and ordered to ſre juſtice done upon his 
predeceſſor. n ei To nie 
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But to return to Europe; we find the States of The States 


the United Provinces much divided, when a third divided on 

augmentation of their troops was moved, thoſe 1 

who were againſt the motion, reprefented that by third ang. 

this augmentation; their national tioops would mentation 

amount to fourſcore thouſand men, a number fo of their 

greatly fuperior to what it was the intereſt of the —— 

Republick to maintain, that they believed no 

good patriot could be inſenfible of the danger a- 

riſing from it; for how could they be ſure after 

conſenting to ſuch a motion, it would be in their 

power to make a reduction, withoùt riſquing a 

change in the form of their government. 250 

Indeed were the augmentation the effect of im- 

mediate danger, or neceſſity, there would be no 

room left for diſpute; the common ſafety would 

then unite all ſuffrages in it's favour. But it 

was plain the Republick had no enemies; but 

ſuch Imaginary ones as were raiſed to terrify the 

populace into this meaſure. To do this, the moſt 

chimerical apprehenſions were raiſed; ſometimes 

the Queen of Hungary was ſaid to be reconciled 

to the King of Pruſſia, to induce them to arm in 

ſupport of that alliance; when this failed, that 

King was repreſented as a dangerous enemy; who 

being ſecretly inſtigated by France, was meditat- 

ing projects prejudicial to her repoſe, though at 

the ſame time it was apparent to the world, that 

his Pruſſian Majeſty had not in all his territories, 

from Minden to the Maeſe, above five battalions, 

the garriſons of Weſel and Gelders included; 

and of theſe, during the preſent alarm, he had 

withdrawn two regiments: with reſpect to France, 

they were ſo far from having any cauſe of ſuſpi- 

cion, that they had rejected her propoſitions for 

ſecuring their barrier, and diſregarded the aſſu- 

rances ſhe ſeemed willing to give them as to her 

defigns. | 125 127 
Notwithſtanding this, the popular fermentation 

was ſtill artfully kept up, by letters induſtriouſly 


o 


ſpread, relating to the vaſt preparations of 'France 
through all her provinces: whereas that crown 
12 K | was 


[ 
'* 
| 
| 
| 
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THE PRESENT 


was ſo far from acting like a powet inclined to 
diſturb it's neighbours, that though ſhe had ſent 
two armies into the Empire, with views known to 
to all the world; yet ſhe had made no addition to 
her cavalry : and this ſhe would certainly do, had 
ſhe the ſiniſter intentions imputed to her, for her 
ſquadrons were at preſent too thin to ſupport a 
war: her dragoons were alſo but half mounted, 
and of thoſe ſhe had ſent into Germany, the 
half had been left in the frontier towns for want 
of horſes : ſuch deficiencies proved at leaſt her de- 
ſigns not deep; ſo that ſhould they at laſt make 
the augmentation ſo much defired, it might be 
imputed to their indiſcretion, and want of con- 
fidence. | 

And could it be believed, they ſhould eaſily re- 
duce their troops, after ſo conſiderable an aug- 
mentation, without the hazard of a popular diſ- 
turbance; the party that was ſo zealous for the 
one, would probably be as violent againſt the o- 
ther: deſigning men, who by popular influence 
had carried one point, would uſe the ſame means 
to extend their power; the favourers of the aug- 
mentation would keep up their credit and reputa- 
tion with the people and the army, by preſerv- 
ing the eſtabliſhment they had made; in altering 
which, the Republick might feel greater agita- 
tions than ſhe now did in making it : In that caſe, 
the attempting a change would probably throw 
the State into great convulſions z it was time the 
province of Zealand did make a reduction of her 
troops, but this was no precedent for them; the 
ſituation of that province, ſurrounded by the ſea, 
made her leſs need a land force; but the ſituation 
of Holland was different ; the members of this 
province, who eſpouſed the augmentation, would 
be equally againſt a reduction; for thoſe who 
gain the aſcendancy over others, keep it by all 
poſſible artifices, of which the preſent cafe was a 
proof, to which might be added another. 

How often had they been the dupes of England, 
who had made her advantages of the credulſiy of 
this State? It was evident ſome provinces had a 
particular view and intereſt, in the ſucceſs of this 
meaſure, and would have the ſame hereafter, in 
in keeping up the army, at it's higheſt comple- 
ment. 

They ought never to forget, what happened 
after the peace of Munſter, when the Republick 
came to diſband an army, neceſſary during a long 
war, the views of thoſe intereſted in it's ſupport 
drove things to fatal extremities; the worthy pa- 
triots of the province of Holland, who generally 

promoted a reduction, were ſeized by violence, 


and impriſoned in the caſtle of Louveſteyn; arbi- 


trary power forced even patriots in the ſupreme 
councils of the Republick ; Amſterdam was on 
the brink of a ſurprize, and the State was reſ- 
cued from impending ſlavery, only by the 
ſudden death of a young Prince, who employ- 
ed the army entruſted to him by the Repub- 
lick, to ſubvert it's freedom, and impriſon it's 
defenders. | | 

It is to little purpoſe, to alledge that the caſe 
then was quite different, and that what happened 
then was the effect of heat or ambition in a young 
Prince : whereas the Republick having now no 
Stadtholder, runs no hazard: it was true there 
was no danger from a reigning Stadtholder, but 
was there none from a meditated one ? civil com- 


motions were never more to be dreaded, than 


when the humour of the populace, and the incli- 
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nation of the army, united to give it's ſovereign C = þ P; 


wer, where it was moſt dangerous it ſhould 

placed, Wo 43 

In anſwer to this repreſentation, thoſe that were 
for the augmentation of their forces obſerved, 
that the preſent condition of their State was more 
dangerous, than it had been at any time ſince 
the peace of Utrecht; that it nearly concerned 
the Republick to be upon it's guard, while all it's 
neighbours were in arms, and that their High 
Mightineſſes were anſwerable to God and their 
ſterity, if they delayed the augmentation of their 
orces any longer, while ſuch numerous bodies of 


— 


foreign troops, were aſſembling on their frontiers: 


the preſent augmentation would indeed increaſe 
their forces, much beyond the numbers neceſſary 
when Europe was in tranquillity, and no perſon 
would appear in behalf of ſuch a meaſure, but on 
account of it's abſolute neceſſity, ö 
France had ſent two armies into the Empire, 
with views (as had been obſerved) known to all the 
world, (viz.) the eleftion of an Emperor, and the 
ruin of the houſe of Auſtria z the firſt of theſe de- 


ſigns ſhe had accompliſhed, and was now intent 


on the execution of the other: the increaſe ſhe 
had made in her forces, left no room to ſuſpect, 
ſhe had ſtill undiſcovered ſchemes in view, which 
required extraordinary ſupport, for it was frivo- 
lous to aſcribe ſuch preparations to their declining 
the neutrality ſhe offered : an impartial obſerver 
muſt conclude, her conduct on this occaſion fur- 
niſhed juſt matter for diſtruſt ; why ſhould France 
inſiſt on their ſitting ſtill, unleſs ſhe was afraid 
they would be in a poſture of defence, to defeat 
her deſigns, either againſt themſelves, or againſt 
thoſe countries, whoſe ſafety and independency 
was neceſſary to their own; namely, that barrier 
which had coſt them ſo much blood and treaſure : 
an impartial obſerver muſt ſee, that all the ſecret 
artifices, and open menaces, employed by that 
intriguing court, were only put in practice to a- 
muſe them, till her blow was ſtruck, which would 
enſlave Europe, and leave them the poor conſolati- 
on of being the laſt conqueſt. Every ſtep taken by 
France to retard the augmentation, was a new 
motive to bring it to a ſpeedy concluſion, 

The majority of the members of the Republick, 
were thoroughly convinced of the neceſſity, and 


importance, of the augmentation propoſed, and 
to decry it, becauſe it was a popular thing; as if 


whatever was popular, was extravagant or fooliſh, 
2 very abſurd: for the voice of the people in 
all well regulated ſtates had been eſteemed ſacred; 
amongſt deſpotick Princes, thoſe who have been 


the moſt popular, have been the beſt, or leaſt 


exceptionable: It is only tyrants who throw off 
all regard for their ſubjects, witneſs the oderint 
dum metuant of a NERO; the more prevailing an 


opinion is among the people, the more it merits 


the attention of every well wiſher to the publick, 
and eſpecially i ſuch a form of government as 
theirs: nothing ſhould be ſo popular in Holland, 
as the deteſtation of ſlavery and perſecution, and 
conſequently a dread of all meafures that had a 
tendency to introduce them; to watch over the 
publick ſafety, and by ſuch a vigilance to deſerve 
the confidence repoſed in them, was the duty of 
the ſupreme magiſtrates : their people to a man, 
were ready to contribute a part of what they had, 
to preſerve their property in the reſt; and warned 


by the example of their neighbours, they thought 


it neceflary to be upon their guard, when they 
found 
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CHAP. found it too common with Princes to regulate their * After mature deliberation, I am determined not © H A P. | 


2 conduct in the obſervation or violation of treaties, * to accept the poſt your High Mightineſſes now 


only by their intereſt and convenience. It was 
eaſy to anſwer the repreſentation, with regard to 
the two points chiefly infiſted on therein ; as to 
the firſt, it is plain the Republick in the begin- 
ning of this century (1700) greatly increaſed 
her forces, without any hazard to her liberty; as 
to the ſecond, at the peace of Utrecht, a reduc- 
tion was made of thoſe troops, and in 1736 a 
further reduction was made, without the leaſt op- 
poſition or inconvenience, which was ſufficient 


to filence the chimerical objections of the other 
party: the impriſonment of the members at Lou- 


| veſteyn in 1650, is taken notice of in the repre- 
ſentation indeed, but the writer is perfectly ſilent, 
as to the deſperate condition of the 2 8 
on a later occaſion (1672) for want of forces to 
defend herſelf. | | | 

The inſtance of a young ambitious Prince in- 
deed is formidable, but the hazard of a ſudden 
invaſion is much more ſo. - | | 

What muſt they expect would be the con- 

| ſequence of a mean difpirited inactivity, in com- 
pliance with thoſe, who adviſed them to conti- 
nue difarmed, in the preſent embroiled ſtate of 
Europe. 

What could be the intention of thoſe, who 
having no enemy but what was weaker than 
themſelves, ſtill continued to augment their troops, 
while, like good friends, they adviſed the United 
Provinces to neglect the preſervation of their li- 
berties, and to continue in a defenceleſs ſtate, 
upon bare aſſurances conceived in dubious terms; 
the. explication of which, as experience ſhewed, 
was left to themſelves. 

The party for a third augmentation appearing 


to be a great majority, the French offered (tis 


ſaid) to cauſe the barrier towns to be annexed 
to the United Provinces for ever, and guaran- 
tee'd by the Emperor, Spain, and Pruſſia, pro- 
vided the States would conſent to a neutrality; 
but the Dutch appeared too honeſt, or too ſaga- 


cious, at this, time to liſten to the propoſal ; on 
the contrary, they commanded thirty battalions, - 


and fifty ſquadrons, to march out of their quarters 
The and encamp on the 8th, of July 1742; and the 


Dutch ex- year following, they ſuffered twenty thouſand of 


dow is their troops to march into Germany, but they did 

their mo. not join their allies till after the battle of Det- 

tions. tingen. 

Their The reaſon ſome of the provinces oppoſed 

uſage of theſe meaſures, was, becauſe the Prince of Orange 

the Pr. of 

Orange, was refuſed the pot 

| prehended him intituled to, the refuſal whereof 
ſeems to have been deeply reſented by the Prince 


himſelf, as appears by the following letter, 


High and Mighty Lords, 


Am informed that your High Mightineſſes 
in your laſt promotion made not long ago, 
have named me a Lieutenant-General, after 
having deliberated often on this ſubject, tho? 
to no purpoſe, within theſe few years, your re- 
* ſolutions being deferred, or ſuſpended at leaſt, 
* for reaſons well enough known to all the world, 
* and which conſequently could not be hid from 
me, even if I had no direct information from 
the deputies of more than one province, which 


* compoſe your High Mightineſſes aſſembly. 


"RE RE WE: HOO . . GT TW, * 


poſt of General, which they ap- 


. 4s # + - 


enjoyed the I ** Captain- General of the 


thoſe provinces of which I have the honour to 
be Captain-General, without manifeſtly. expo- 
fing that dignity to contempt, which I hope, 
with the divine aſſiflance, to raiſe in time to 
all it's rights, in Pen of the endeavours of 
ſuch as, from perſonal views, are inclined to 
ſacrifice the majeſty and prerogatives of their 
provinces, by degrading a character to the pre- 
eminence and Juſtre of which they are bound 
in duty to contribute. | 

© I ſhall not enter into a detail of the other 
motives which have led me to that refolution, 
with which I have now the honour to ac- 
quaint your High Mightineſſes. 
* The long deliberations of your High Mighti- 
neſſes on this promotion, are ſufficient to con- 
vince any man who judges without partiality, 
and who is appriſed of the true cauſe of ſuch 
delays ; that at leaſt, the reaſons alledged by 
ſuch as were for my election, appear to be 
ſuch as merited the moſt ſerious attention. 

© I have been compelled by force; to loſe a 
part of my eſtate, and to ſuffer the taking a- 
way from me a very confiderable part of the 
inheritance of my anceſtors, notwithſtandin 
an age and half's uninterrupted poſſeſſion. The 
uſage I met with in the buſineſs of Terveer and 
Fluſhing, the interdicting the ordinary methods 
of juſtice, contrary to the antient privileges of 
the provinces, and againſt the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Union, ought to have prepared 
me for all that has happened ſince ; but though 
I could not defend my eſtates, it ſtill depends 
upon me, and my inſtructions make it my duty, 
to preſerve the honour and luſtre of my charges, 
wherein the pre-eminence and liberties of thoſe 
provinces principally conſiſt, in whoſe name I 
have the honour to execute theſe offices. 
The great number of generals, of a rank ſupe- 
rior to that which your High Mightineſſes 
have aſſigned me, as well as the claufe for 
* compleating the number, even from ſtrangers, 
in caſe one or more of thoſe by you appointed 
< ſhould refuſe to ſerve, make your firm refolution 
c 
* 
c 
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to poſtpone my advancement ſufficiently known, 
and leave me very little reaſon to hope, that your 
High Mightineſſes continuing in theſe ſentiments 
will either make uſe of my ſervices, or put it in 
© my power to be moreuſeful to you hereafter than 
I can be at preſent, and this it is that gives me 
the moſt pain. 
© I moſt ſincerely wiſh, that the foreign officers 
your High Mightineſſes ſhall take into your ſer- 
© vice, as they will undoubtedly ſurpaſs me in 
capacity, may equal me alſo in my love and zeal 
for the State, for which I am always ready, ac- 
* eording 


Provinces. | iſtory of theſe Provinces, 
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CHAP. « cording to the example left me by my anceſtors, 
IV. < to facrifice the laſt drop of my blood, whenever 
ies circumſtances ſhall require it. 
IJ am, &c. 
7 ON. 1742. < The Prince of Orange and Naſſau, 
The 
Dutch 


forces 


To return to the Dutch forces, which marched 
into Germany in the campaign of 17433 after the 
continue battle of Dettingen, they followed the Britiſh and 
to loiter Auſtrian forces at ſome diſtance, during the re- 
in the rear mainder of the campaign; the French ſeem to have 
of the ar- been well aſſured they had little to fear from them, 
5 or they durſt not have detached ſo many of their 
troops from the Palatinate, to oppoſe the paſſage 
of Prince CHARLES's army over the Rhine into 
Alſace: and indeed it ſeems pretty evident, that 
even the Britiſh forces had no intention of attack- 
ing the French, after they retired out of the Palati- 
nate, into their own territories beyond the Quiech, 
and conſequently the French were left at liberty 


THE PRESENT STATE OP, % 
with their whole force, almoſt to oppoſe the pafſa 5 CHAP. 


of Prince Ch A RL Es over the Rhine: but ſurely the 
Britiſh or rather Hanoverian Generals were a little 
too ſqueamiſh, when they ſcrupled falling upon the 
French in their own territories, after they had been 
ſo furiouſly attacked by the French at Dettingen ; 
it is 2 held, to have been an unpardonable 
neglect, that they did not follow their blow, when 
the French retreated, and that they did not after- 
wards keep Marſhal No ATL L Es in play, till Prince 
CHARLES had penetrated into Lorraine, or Alſace 
at leaſt ; but ſome of our Admirals have not had lefs: 
complaiſance for the French than our Generals, ſuch 
opportunities have been loſt, of deſtroying the 
naval forces of the French and Spaniards, as are 
not to be expected rey day; nor is the matter likely 
to be much mended, if the Dutch ſhould join the 
Britiſh fleet with a ſquadron of men of war, their 
Admirals inſtructions will probably be clogged 
with ſuch limitations and reſerves, as will render 
the beſt concerted enterprizes abortive. . 
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Treats of the fituation and extent of Switzerland, of the air and climate; and of it's mountains, rivers, 
lakes, ſprings, and woods. | 
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The ſitua- 
tion and 
extent of 
Switzer- 
land. 


'The air 
and cli- 
mate, 


WITZERLAND, ftiled by the Ro- 
mans Helvetia, as it is ſtill by the Italians, 
if we include the country of the Griſons 
and their other allies, is bounded by that 
part of Alſace called the Suntgaw, the Black Foreſt, 
and part of the circle of Suabia, towards the north ; 
by the county of Tyrol on the eaſt; by the duchies 
of Savoy and Milan, and the provinces of Bergamo 
and Breſcia in Italy, towards the ſouth z and by the 
county of Burgundy or Franche Compte in France 
towards the weſt: extending in length from eaſt 
to weſt about two hundred and ſixty miles, and 
in breadth from north to ſouth upwards of an hun- 
dred miles, there being ſome parts of Italy and 
Gaul annexed to it, which were not incluced in 
the antient Helvetia. | | 5 
This country lying between the latitude of for- 
ty-five degrees, forty-five minutes, and forty- 
ſeven degrees thirty minutes, might reaſonably be 
expected to be moderately warm; but their moun- 
tains being the higheſt in Europe, and great part 
of the year covered with ſnow, occaſions a ſhar- 
per air than is found in much colder latitudes : 
however, the honourable Mr STAnyYAan, who 
reſided ſeveral years in this country with a pub- 
lick character, aſſures us, he met with ſome 


ſummers ſo warm, that the heat was very incon- 


The face 
of the 
country. 
Their 
moun- 
tains. 


venient; but then the weather is ſubject to fre- 
quent changes, and paſſes from hot to cold in a 
day's time. The Alps, he adds, were the occa- 
ſion of frequent rains; and as rain in the flat 
country is uſually ſnow upon the mountains, the 
air becomes exceeding cold whenever they have 
a laſting ſhower. But tho? the air be moiſt, it 
is notwithſtanding healthful, and the people live 
to a good old age; malignant diſtempers, which 
in other parts of the world depopulate whole ci- 
ties, being ſeldom known in this country: what 
they are moſt afflicted with, are wens or ſwelled 
throats, which disfigure them extremely, and 
are ſuppoſed to proceed from their drinking ſnow- 
water. 

As Switzerland. is ſeparated from every other 
country by prodigious mountains, ſo is every Can- 
ton almoſt divided from another by a ridge of 
hills; from Italy it is divided by a long chain of 
hills, called the Alps, which, tho' exceeding high, 

VOL. II. a 


— 


and during the winter covered with ſnow, are CH a p; 


not naked and barren, but in the ſummer afford 1. 
good paſture to the very tops; and in ſome place? 
are ſeen fields of corn, on a precipice where one 
would imagine it impoſlible for a plough to go. 

The reſt of the country, ſays the ſame honour- 

able writer, is rather hilly than mountainous, and 

in ſome places we meet with a plain champain 
country : two thirds of the Canton of Bern par- 
ticularly, is a plain fruitful country, abounding 

in good corn, The Cantons of Zurich, Soleure, 

and Friburg, with Bazil and Schaffhauſen, alſo 


are pretty much upon a level, and produce good 


grain, though it be for the moſt part a rocky 
ſoil, which requires a deal of good huſbandry to 
produce a crop. 

The ſource of many great rivers are found in Their 
or near this country, from whence it is generally rivers, 
concluded to be the higheſt land in Europe; par- fare. and 
ticularly the Rhine, the Rhone, the Danube, the 8 
Adda, the Ticino, the Lintz, the Aar, the Ruſs, 
the Inn, and innumerable other leſſer ſtreams ; 
not a valley but is watered by a rivulet. There 
are alſo a great number of noble lakes ; my au- 
thor ſays, he reckoned up above thirty, where- 
of ſome might deſerve the name of ſeas, particu. 
larly thoſe of Conſtance and Geneva, being near 
ſixty miles in length, and twelve in breadth; and 
thoſe of Neufchattel, Zurich, and Lucerne, al- 
moſt of equal magnitude ; and beſides the lakes 
in the vallies, there is one on the top of every 
mountain almoſt; in ſhort, there is not an in- 
land country in Europe ſo well ſupplied with wa- 
ter, and particularly with ſprings, the beſt and 
pureſt in the kind that can be taſted, by which 
means the huſbandman may flow his grounds 
as often as he pleaſes. X 

There are alſo all over the country, as well Woods. 
on the hills as in the vallies, abundance of fine 
woods; here you may ſee whole. foreſts of pine 


and fir-trees, which if they lay nearer the ſea, 
would be ineſtimable. There are alſo ſome groves 


of oaks and elms, but deal is moſt generally uſed 
both for building and firing, there being no great 
plenty of the other. | 
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Treats of the nature and produce of the ſoil, and of 
their plants and animals. 


HE mountains of Switzerland are not barren, 


as has been obſerved already, but afford good = 


paſture, on which they feed great herds of cattle : 
there is alſo on the mountains ſome arable land, 
but more in the vallies, which ſeem to be a hard 


all the huſbandman's care and ſkill to raiſe a 
crop. My author obſerves, that if the Switzers 
were not the beft huſbapdmen in Europe, many 
of their vallies would ſcarce bear ahy thing; and 
as it is, the cold tempeſtuous ſeaſons about har- 
veſt frequently deſtroy all the fruits of their la- 
bour. In the Cantons of Lucerne, Ury, Switz, 
Underwald, Zug, Glaris, and Appenzel, they 
have not corn enough for the ſubſiſtence of the 


natives, and in ſome of them none at all: And 


tho? the ſurplus Which the other Cantons produce 
might ſupply them if it came to maturity; yet 
the mountains which ſurround them, ſays my 


author, are ſuch magazines of hail, rain, and tem- 
peſts, that the fruits of the earth are frequently 
blaſted by ſtorms, or killed by cold rains, and 
ſometimes they loſe their harveſt entitely: for 
which reaſon. the Switzers in plentiful years lay 


up their corn in magazines, to prevent a famine 


among the common people in times of dearth. © * 
Switzerland alſo produces wine of ſeveral forts,” 


of which two are preferred above the reſt : the 
firſt is white, produced in the Pais de Vaud, 
on the banks of the lake of Geneva; and 
ſecond, which is red, grows ih the county of 
Neufchattel: the white is good table-wine, and 
the red has ſomething of the -reliſh of Bur dy, 
but is inferior to it. The wine alſo which is 


made in the Cantons of Zurich, Schaff hauſen, 


and ſome other places, is admired by the natives, 
but not very agreeable to fofeigners, being almoſt 


as ſour as vinegar: the ſame misfortune frequent- 


Animals. 


ly happens to their vines as to their corn-fields, 


vintage being often ſpoiled by unſeaſonable 
weather. The timber which grows in this coun- 
try, as has been intimated already, is chiefly fir 


and pine, with ſome oak and elm; travellers 


do not mention any other. The Switzers abound 
in good cattle of all kinds; they have not only 
ſufficient for their own uſe, but drive a great 
trade with them in the neighbouring countries, 
eſpecially with their horſes. Veniſon they have 
in abundance, and are well furniſhed alſo with 
all manner of fowl, both wild and tame: their 
wild-fowl, well as their venifon, is obſerved to 
have a more delicious taſte than in countries of 
a lower, ſituation. Beſides deer, they have wild 


hogs, and goats of various kinds, particularly bou- 


4 


1 and chameis, which they reckon amon 

their veniſon; and it is of the ſkin of the chamois 
that the ſhammy-leather is made. wn ome 
Their lakes alſo abound in excellent fiſh, par- 
ticularly trouts of an extraordinary ſize; it is not 
uncommon to take them of ſixty pounds weight, 


and the larger they are, the, ſweeter and firmer 


Minerals. 


is their fleſh ; they have ſuch plenty of theſe and 
other fiſh, that they ſell great quantities of them. 

It is ſaid there are ſome veins of ſilver, lead, 
iron, and copper in their mountains; but I don't 
find any of them are wrought, or that they re- 
ccive any benefit from them, They have alſo 


1. 


« in itz and great quantities of cryſtal on 
e tops of the mountains and ſides of the rocks, 
being of two kinds, the one clear and tranſpa- 
rent, and the other pale and cloudy : and in the 
Valais they meet with a kind of bituminous coal. 


ft eray. uf $3 
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Treats of the reſpecti ve Provinces, or Cantons; and 


e their chief towns and buildings publick and pri- 
ſtrong ſoil, much worſe than the hills, and require 


vate. | 


WITZERLAND may be divided into Provinces. 
8 three parts, viz. 1. Switzerland Proper, or 
t thirteen cantons. 2. The ſubjects of Switzer- 
land, or the conquered countries. And, 3. the 


allies of Switzerland. The thirteen Cantons, ac- 


cording to their precedency are, 1. Zurich. 2. 


Bern. 3. Lucerne. 4. Ury. 5. Switz. 6. Un- 
derwald. 7. Zug. 8. Glaris. 9. Bazil, or Baſle, 
10, Friburg. 11. Soluthurn. 12. Schaffhauſen, 
And, 13. Appenzel. Of which the Proteſtant 


Cantons are Zurich, Bern, Bazil, and Schaffhauſen, 


with above two thirds of the Canton of Glaris, and 
more than half of Appenzel; the reſt are all Ro- 
man Catholicks., ' ©  * f — 


ITT. 


1,” The Canton of Zurich, is bounded by Schaf- Zurich 
hauſen on the north; by the Canton of Appen- Canton. 


zel towards the eaſt; by the Cantons of Zug and 


Switz on the ſouth; and by Bern and Lucerne 
towards the weſt: extending about fifty miles in. 
length from north to ſouth, and forty miles in 
breadth from eaſt to weſt: and is of a round, 
or rather oval form; and tho' it be not half ſo 
large as that of Bern, is looked upon as richer in 


proportion to it's territory: for here the people 


apply themſelves more to trade, and have eſta- 
bliſhed ſeveral beneficial manufactures. Zurich is 
divided into twenty-four bailliages, thirteen where- 
of are ſo inconſiderable, that the Bailiffs or chief 
officers uſually reſide in the capital city of Zurich, 
where they diſpatch the buſineſs of their reſpective 
diſtricts in their own houſes,  T'wo others of theſe 
bailliages, named Stein and Winterthur, have 
ſuch large privileges, that they are almoſt inde- 

dent of the Canton; the people being governed 
y their peculiar: laws and magiſtrates, and the 
government only ſends an officer every year to 
receive the revenues payable to the State. The 
remaining nine bailliages are of a large extent, 
and fo conſiderable as to require the conſtant re- 
fidence of their Bailiffs, whoſe offices afford them 
handſome perquiſites. 


The chief towns in the Chief 


Canton of Zurich, are, 1. Zurich, the capital city. towns. 


2, Kiburg: 3. Gruningen, 4. Lauffen. 5. Rufy. 
6. Wadiſchweil. 7. Andelfinger. 8. Griffeuree. 
9. Ktingenew. 10. Egliſow. 11. Regenſburg. 
And, 12. Stafen., © * | 


[4 


1. Zurich, ſituate at the north end of the lake Zurich 


of that name, in forty-ſeven degrees, thirty mi- city. 


nutes north latitude, about fixteen miles ſouth of 
the frontiers of Germany. It is divided into 
two unequal by the river Limagus, having 


a communication by three bridges. The town is 


fmall, but populous, and ſurrounded with a wall, 
and other modern fortifications. Their publick 
buildings, eſpecially their churches, make a to- 
lerable figure, and their private houſes are ſome 
of them lofty ſtructures, tho? the materials are 
generally clay and timber, and their ſtreets but 
narrow. It is a very antient city, ſuppoſed to have 
been the capital of the Tigurini, one of the four 

x HJelvetian 
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Helvetian people, and was enlarged and beautified 


by CHARLEMAGNE, Who built the great church, 
where his ſtatue is ſtill preſerved, The library and 


the arſenal are taken notice of by travellers, as 


worth the viewing. The adjacent country pro- 
duces corn and grapes, but their wine is not good. 
Zuixvolius, who was Canon of the great church, 
introduced the Reformation here. The adjoining 
lake is four and. twenty miles long, and three 
broad, the water of it green, but not brackiſh, 
the colour ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by the melted 
ſnow which falls from the mountains, and con- 


tains a nitrous falt. The principal manufacture of 


the place is crape, and the people generally apply 
themſelves to trade, having the convenience of 


which hath. a communication with the Rhine. 
The reſt of the towns of this Canton do not re- 
quire a particular deſcription. - - | 


2. The Canton of Bern is bounded by that of 


Bazil and Soluthurn towards the north ; by Lu- 
cerne, Underwald, and Soleure, on the eaſt; by 
the lake of Geneva towards the ſouth; and by 
Neufchattel and Burgundy or Franche Compte 
towards the weſt: extending an hundred and 
twenty miles in length, and ſixty in breadth, and 
ſome give it much larger dimenſions ; however, 
it is generally agreed to make near a third part of 
Switzerland, and to be the -moſt fruitful of any 
of the Cantons, as well as the moſt powerful. It 


is uſually divided into two parts: the one called 


the German country, and the other the Roman, 
or French, diſtinguiſhed by the different languages 
they uſe. The French part is named the Pais 
de Vaud, the pleaſanteſt, but not the moſt fruit- 
ful, taken from the Duke of Savoy in the year 
1539. The whole Canton is divided into ſeven- 
ty-two bailliages, governed by as many Bailiffs, 


who are members of the council of two hun- 


dred at Bern, and changed every ſix years. There 
are in this Canton many conſiderable cities and 
towns, whereas in moſt of the ſmall Cantons 
there is no town at all, and in the reſt ſcarce 
more than one of any conſequence. 


The chief towns of the Canton of Bem are, 
1. Bern, the capital. 2. Lauſanne. 3. Thun. 


& » 


4+ Arberg, 5. Vangen, 6. Lanſburg. 9. Er- 


lach. 8. La Serre. 9. Bruk. 10. Nion. 11. 


Sana. 12. Aubone. 13. Brientz. 14. Walen. 


Bern city. 


and, 15. Verdon. | | 

Bern ſtands in a peninſula, being encompaſſed 
on three ſides by the river Ada; in forty-feven 
degrees of north latitude, forty miles ſouth of 


. Bazil, and about as much weſt of Lucerne. It 


wall and fortifications after the modern way. 


Lauſanne. 


ſtands on a riſing ground, moſt of the houſes are 
of free-ſtone, and it is a mile in length, conſiſt- 
ing chiefly of three broad ſtreets, through which 
run as many clear rivulets, and moſt of the houſes 
have a piazza before them. The great church, 
the town-houſe, and the arſenal, are ſaid to be 
noble ſtructures; and the whole is defended. by a 


2. Lauſanne, the capital of the Pais Roman, 


or the country of Vaud, is ſituate on three hills, 


near the north ſide of the lake of Geneva, forty 
miles ſouth-weſt of Bern, and thirty north-eaſt 
of Geneva, which is frequently therefore called 
the lake of Lauſanne. The town was formerly 
an Imperial city, but has been ſubject to the 
Canton of Bern ſince the year 1336. It was 
alſo a Biſhop's See, ſuffragan to the Archbiſhop 


of Beſangon; but upon falling into the hands of 


the Proteſtants, the See was removed to Friburg. 


from eaſt to weſt. This is one of the chief of the 


Rot. 5. Sualhuſen. 6. Wiken, 7. Williſow. 


: [Ot bout twenty miles ſouth-weſt of Zurich, and 
exporting and importing merchandize on the lake, 


 Switz lies on the banks of the river Meuſe, near 


Of the other towns of this Canton I meet with CH AF. 

no particular deſcription. III. 
3. The Canton of Luce 

leure on the north; by Zurich, Zug, and Under- Canton. 

wald, towards the eaſt; and by the Canton of Bern 

on the ſouth and weſt; being about fifty miles in 

length from north to ſouth, and thirty in breadth 


Roman Catholick Cantons; the chief towns where- 
of are, 1. Lucerne. 2. Scmpech. - 3. Surſee. 4. 


8. Hotburg. 


The city of Lucerne is ſituate on a lake of the Lucerne 
ſame name, at the mouth of the river Ruſs, a- city. 


forty to the eaſtward of Bern. It lies in a plain, 
and is encompaſſed with mountains on two ſides; 
a neat elegant town, with a ſpacious market- 
place, and ſurrounded by a wall and other fortifi- 
cations. The town-houſe and Jeſuits college are 
magnificent ſtruEtures ; and here the Pope's Nun- 
cio and the Spaniſh Ambaſſador uſually chuſe to 
make their reſidence. The neighbouring lake is 
about twenty miles in length, and feven or eight 
broad, - and it hath a communication with the 
Rhine by the river Ruſs. The other towns of 
this Canton don't ſeem to merit a deſcription. 

4. The Canton of Ury is bounded by Switz Ury Can- 
on the north; by Glaris and the country of the don. 
Griſons on the eaſt 3 by Underwald towards the 
ſouth; and by the Canton of Bern on the weſt. This 
Canton conſiſts but of one valley, extending from 
Altorf to the foot of mount St Goddard, through 
which the river Ruſs takes it's courſe, and fre- 
quently overflows great part of it. The country 
produces no wine, and but little cgrn : the neigh- 
bouring monntains however furniſh them with: 
paſture for great numbers of Cattle, by the fale 
whereof they are able to purchaſe both corn and 
wine. There is but one bailliage belongs to this 
country, and that a poor one; but being a great 
thorough- fare for merchandize between Swit- 
zerland and Italy, they raiſe money by the du- 
ties on goods which paſs through their country. 
There is not one walled town in this Canton; 
the moſt conſiderable village is Altorf, near the 
river Ruſs and the lake Lucerne, where the courts 
of juſtice for the Canton are held. 50 

5. The Canton of Switz is bounded by Zu- Switz 
rich and Zug on the north; by the Canton of Canton. 
Glaris on the eaſt and ſouth; and by Lucerne and 
Underwald towards the weſt; extending about 
five and thirty miles in length from eaſt to weſt, 
and five and twenty in breadth. from north. to 
ſouth. It is very mountainous, having only three 
narrow vallies, which yield little corn, and no 
wine; and there are only three poor bailliages 
belonging to it: It does however give name to the 
whole country, being the firſt Canton, it is ſaid, 
that took arms to defend their liberties. -- They 
have no walled towns, their principal village 


the lake of Lucerne. 4 

6. The Canton of Underwald is bounded by Under- 
Switz and Lucerne on the north; by Ury on the wald. 
eaſt ; and by another part of Lucerne on the ſouth, 

and weſt; extending about five and twenty miles 

in length from eaft to weſt, and as far in breadth 

from north to ſouth. This Canton is very moun- 
tainous, and the ſoil no better than that of Switz : 
There is not one bailliage in it, and but eight 
good villages. x 

7, The Canton of Zug is about eighteen miles Zug. 
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Glaris. 


ä Ri MN 'OTADE 


long and ſeven broad, and ſurrounded by thoſe of 
Lucerne, Zurich, and Switz. This is much more 


fruitful than the Cantons laſt deſcribed, yielding 


corn and wine ſufficient for the inhabitants, and 


contains ſix bailliages, though none of the richeſt. 
The village of Zug, the moſt deſirable place in 
tlie little Cantons, ſtands on a hill, on the eaſt 
ſide of the lake of Zug, which is about ſeven miles 
long. | | 

8. The Canton of Glaris is bounded by the 
valley of Lintz on the north ; by the country of 
the Griſons on the eaſt and ſouth; and the Can- 
tons of Ury and Switz towards the weſt ; extend- 
ing about twenty miles in length from north to 
ſouth, and is near as much in breadth from eaſt 
to weſt. It conſiſts of one large valley, which 
yields them a ſufficient quantity of corn, as their 
mountains do of paſture for their cattle : but as 
to other neceſſaries, the inhabitants are forced to 
purchaſe them of their neighbours. There is one 
good bailliage in it, and by a treaty of combur- 
gerſhip, it is coarbitrator, in conjunction with the 
Canton of Switz, of all differences which ariſe be- 
tween the Abbot of St GA LI, and his ſubjects of 
Tockenburg. 

9. The Canton of Bazil is bounded by the cir- 
cle of Suabia in Germany on the north and eaſt; 
by the Canton of Soluthurn on the ſouth, and by 
py of Alſatia on the weſt, being twenty miles in 
ength and eighteen in breadth, and contains five 
bailliages. This Canton having ſo ſmall extent of 
territory, the natives have applied themſelves 
wholly to trade, by which they are grown rich. 
They were formerly ſubje& to their Biſhop, who 
upon the Reformation was driven from Bazil, and 
deprived of his authority in great part of the Can- 
ton, but ſtill retains his ſovereignty in ſome places, 
and is a Prince of the Empire. He uſually re- 
ſides with his Chapter at Porentru, from whence 
the Proteſtants call him the Biſhop of Porentru; the 
Catholicks, however, ſtill ſtile him Biſhop of Ba- 
zil. The country he remains poſſeſſed of lies to 
the ſouthward of Alſace, between Franche Compte. 
and the Canton of Soleure; the inhabitants where- 
of are veſted with ſuch privileges, that he hath 
little more than the name of Sovereign, and the 
liberty of collecting his revenues; for they are 
not only governed by their own laws and magi- 


ſtrates, but claim a right of contracting alliances 


with other powers for their protection; in pur- 
ſuance whereof his Proteſtant ſubjects are in a 
confederacy with the Canton of Bern, and un- 
der it's immediate protection; of which my au- 
thor ſays he ſaw an inſtance in the year 1706, 
when the Biſhop endeavoured to introduce ſome 
innovations, in order to enlarge his authority : 
for the people of Munſter complaining thereof to 


the Canton of Bern, procured a body of four 


thouſand of their troops to march to their aſſiſt- 
ance, who reinſtated them in their former rights, 


in oppoſition to the Biſhop, and then returned 


home. -- And this is very common, he obſerves, 
as well as neceſſary in Switzerland; for if the 
Proteſtant ſubjects of the Roman Catholick Prin- 
ces or Biſhops were left to their diſcretion, they 
muſt not expect long to enjoy either their religion 


or liberties. 


or Baſle, 


Bazil city. 


The chief towns of this Canton are, 1. Bazil, 
2. Valtenberg, or Waltenberg. And, 
3. Homburg. | 

- Bazil, or Baſle, the moſt beautiful city of Swit- 
zerland, is ſituate on the river Rhine, near fix 
miles to the ſouthward of Straſburg, and three 


miles ſouth of the fortreſs of Hunningen, in the CH Ap. 
1 
is divided by the Rhine into two parts, joined by * 


latitude of forty - ſeven degrees, forty minutes. 


a noble ſtone bridge of fourteen arches. The 
town is large, the ſtreets wide and clean, and 
their ſquares ſpacious, adorned with no leſs than 

three hundred fountains; their publick and pri- 

vate buildings magnificent, and generally built of 

ſtone, The church of St MARY, which was 
the cathedral when the Roman Catholicks were 

in poſſeſſion of it, is a ſtately pile; and the 
town- hall and arſenal admired by travellers. Here 
is alſo a flouriſhing univerſity, wherein are ſeven- 
teen Profeſſors, viz. in Divinity, Law, and Phy- 
ſick, three of eachz and in Philoſophy and other 
ſciences, eight more. Er As Mus ſpent the latter 
part of his life here, dying in the year 1536, in 
the ſeventy-firſt year of his age, having founded 
a college for twenty ſtudents in divinity, He 
was interred in the great church of St Maxy's, 
where he hath a marble monument on the north 
fide of the communion-table, and his library is 
kept in this church, They claim the invention 
of making paper, and aſſure us that printing was 
introduced among them in the year 1478. Trade 
flouriſhes here as much as in moſt cities in Swit- 
zerland, and there are ſeveral wealthy merchants 
in the place, it lying near the frontiers of Germany 
and France, and having the conveniency of the 


Rhine to facilitate their importations and expor- 
tations. 


10. The Canton of Friburg is almoſt furrounded: Friburg 
by that of Bern, and is about twenty-five miles Canton. 


in length and twenty in breadth, containing fifteen 
bailliages. This Canton produces corn enough, 
but no wine. The chief towns are Friburg, Eſta- 
vaye, and Gryers or Gruyeres. | 


The city of Friburg is ſituate on a hill, almoſt p:iborg 
ſurrounded by the river Sana, in a pleaſant country,” city. 


ſixteen miles ſouth-weſt of Bern. The place is 
ſurrounded by a wall and other fortifications; and 
beſides the cathedral, travellers take particular 
notice of a fine piazza, and a noble publick foun- 


tain, The Biſhop of Lauſanne hath his reſi- 
dence here. | 


11. The Canton of Soluthurn, or Soleure, is Soluthurn 
part of Alſace to- Canton. 


bounded by that of Bazil, and 
wards the north ; by the Canton of Bern on the 
eaſt and ſouth; and by the biſhoprick of Bazil 
on the weſt ; being about twelve miles in length, 
and ten in breadth. This Canton affords plenty 
of bread-corn, but no wine, and contains ten 
bailliages. The chief towns are Soluthurn or So- 
leure, Olten, and Golgen. | 


Soulthurn, or Soleure, is pleaſantly ſituated in a Soluthuro 
fruitful valley, upon the river Aar, about twenty city. 


miles to the northward of Bern. It is defended 
by a wall and other fortifications, and is tolerably 
well built. Here the French Ambaſſador uſually 
reſides, F 


14. The Cunden of SchafFhauſen is bounded. Schaifhau- 


by Suabia in Germany on the north, eaſt, and fen- 
weſt; and by the Canton of Zurich on the ſouth ; | 
being about twenty miles in length, and twelve 
in breadth, and is well ſupplied with the neceſ- 
faries of life, eſpecially fiſh, of which they have 
greater plenty than moſt of their neighbours; the 
chief towns whereof are Schaff hauſen, Herblin- 
gen, Newkilch, and Halaw. 


The city of Schaff hauſen is eſteemed the fineſt Schaff au- 
town in Switzerland next to Bazil, it is ſituate ſen city. | 


on the Rhine, about twenty-five miles north of 
Zurich, and as many to the weſtward ow 
| ance. 


III. 


as in many other towns of Switzerland. All 
veſſels being obliged to unload here, on occaſion, 
of the neighbouring cataraQs of the Rhine, it is 
become a place of good trade, Pa 
13. The laſt Canton, ſays my author, both in 
rank and goodneſs, is that of Appenzel, conſiſt- 
ing of one large barren valley: it is bounded by, 
the country of St Gall towards the north, by 
the Rhintal on the eaſt; by the country of Gri- 
ſons on the ſouth; and by Togenberg . on the 
weſt; being about twenty miles over either way. 
The inhabitants live chiefly upon milk and cheeſe, 
and are eſteemed the moſt clowniſh people of 
Switzerland; they enjoy ſo ſmall a ſhare of the 
comforts of life at home, that the better ſort. en- 
deavour to get into ſome foreign ſervice. It is ſaid 
to have obtained it's name from an Abbot's cell, 
built where Appenzel now ſtands, being called 
in Latin, Abbatis Cella. The chief place is Ap- 
penzel, which is rather an open village than a 
town, about thirty miles to the ſouthward of Con- 
ſtance, | [ea] 


Appenzel. 


The Subjefs of Switzerland. 


THE ſubjects of Switzerland are ſuch countries, 
towns, and. bailliages, as belong to them all, or to 
ſeveral of them in common, having been con- 
quered by their united arms. The common bail- 
liages are nine, viz. the county of Baden, the 
Free Villages, the counties of Turgovy, Sargantz; 
and Rhintal, and the four Italian bailliages of Lu- 
gano, Locarno, Mendriſio, and Valmadia, to which 
we muſt add the three cities without territory, viz. 
Bremgarten, Mellingen, and Rapperſweil. 
The county of Baden hath the Rhine on the 
north. and weſt,” and the Canton of Zurich on 
the ſouth, being as large as ſome of the little 
Cantons, and of a much more fruitful foil; and 
formerly belonged to the houſe of Auſtria, but 
the ſeven old Cantons made a conqueſt of. it in 
the year 1415. N | a 

Baden, the capital city, ſo named from it's 
baths, lies on the river Limath, about fourteen 
miles north-weſt of Zurich, and fix to the ſouth- 
ward of the Rhine. It is one of the antienteſt 
towns in Switzerland, and the place of their ge- 
neral Diets, and uſually called Upper Baden, to 
diſtinguiſh it from Lower Baden in Germany. _ 

The Free Ambter, or Free Villages, is a ſmall 
diſtrict, which formerly went under the name 
of the county of Roer, and was conquered by the 
ſeven old Cantons at the ſame. time that Baden 
was conquered. There is no great town in this 
diſtrict, the principal place is Mayenburg near the 
river Ruſs. They were denominated free on ac- 
count of the liberty given them to chuſe their 
own magiſtrates. The natives are all of them 
Roman Catholicks. | ; 

The county of Turgovy, or Turgow, is bound- 
ed by the Rhine and the lake of Conſtance on the 
north and eaſt ; by the country of the Griſons to- 


The ſub- 
jects of 
Switzer- 


land, 


Baden 
county. 


Baden 
city. 


The free 
villages. 


The Tur- 
gow. 


wards the ſouth; and by the Canton of Zurich 


on the weſt ; being about forty miles long, and 
thirty broad, and contains fifty pariſhes. It was 
taken from the houſe of Auſtria by the ſeven old 
Cantons at the ſame time as Baden was conquered 
by them. The inhabitants are moſt of them Pro- 
teſtants. The chief towns are, 1. Frawenheld, 
2. Weil. 3. Biſhop's Cell. 4. Arbor Felix. And, 


5. Diſſenhove. 
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The two cities of Mellinghen and Bremgarten, Melling- 
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1. Frawenfield, the capital, is ſituate on- the CH A P. 
river Marck, about ten miles ſouth-weſt of Con- III. 
ſtance. 2. Weil, a ſmall city, with a beautiful 1 r 
caſtle, the reſidence of the Abbot of St Gall, feld. 
ſituate about ten miles north-weſt of St Gall. Well. 
Altho? the ſeven old Cantons, or, as ſome ſay, 
ten Cantons, have the ſupreme juriſdiction in the 
Turgow, yet the clergy and nobility have infe- 
rior juriſdictions in many places. The Biſhop 
and Chapter. of Conſtance alſo have a juriſdiction 
in ſeveral parts of the country, as the Abbot of 
St Gall hath in other parts of it; and there are 
eight monaſteries, to which ſome others are ſub- * . 
ject, but all however under the protection of the N 
Switzers. . 

The county of Sargantz is ſituate on the fron- gargants; 
tiers of the Griſons, of no great extent or reve- 
nue. The chief towns are, 1. Sargantz. 2. Wal- 
lenſtat. 3. Rugatz. and, 4. Pfevers. The coun- 
ty was purchaſed by the ſeven old Cantons of the 
laſt Count, anno 1483. „ 

The town of Sargantz, which takes it's name 
from the river Sar, on which it ſtands, is a ſmall _. 
town and caſtle, where the governor reſides, a- 6 
bout ſixteen miles to the ſouthward of Appenzell. 
The inhabitants of this, and all other places in 
this diſtrict are Roman Catholicks, except one 
community. 5 | 

The county of Rhintal extends itſelf along, the Rhintal, 
Rhine before it falls into the lake of Conſtance, 
and is a very narrow diſtrict. This was alſo taken 
from the houſe of Auſtria by the ſeven old Can- 
tons, when Baden was conquered; but Appenzel 
having ſome pretenſions to it, was admitted into 
a. ſhare. of the ſovereignty. Two thirds of the 
inhabitants are Proteſtants. The chief town is 
Reineck, ſituate on the Rhine, at it's entrance Reinecke. 
into the lake of Conſtance. "> 

2. Rapperſweil, ſituate on the lake of Zurich, Rapperſ. 
ſixteen miles ſouth-eaſt of the city of Zurich, taken weil. 
from the houſe of Auſtria by the Cantons of Ury, 
Switz, . Underwald, and Glaris, in the year 1458, 
remarkable, for it's wooden bridge a mile and a 
half in length. 
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are ſituate. within the county of Baden, and are hen. 
governed by their own laws and magiſtrates, but —_—_ 
ſubject to the old Cantons. 3 
The four bailliages of Lugano, Locarno, Men- Lugano, 
driſio, and Valmadia, are ſituated on the Italian &c. 
ſide of the Alps, and were formerly part of the 
duchy of Milan, but diſmembred from it by 
Duke MAX IMILIAN SFORZA, and given to the 
Switzers in the year 1313, for the ſervice they 
had done him in his wars. They belong to twelve 
of the Cantons, Appenzel having no ſhare in 
them, being not then received into the alliance 
as a Canton. Theſe four bailliages extend ſe- 
veral leagues in the warm climate of Italy, but 
the country is mountainous. The chief towns 
are, I. Lugano. 2. Locarno, 3. Scona. And, 
4. Briſago. | 
The city of Lugano is ſituate on the north fide Lugano 
of a lake of the ſame name, about eight miles city. 
from the frontiers of Milan, the governor where- 
of hath the command of the other bailliages. 
Locarno is ſituated on the weſt ſide of the lake Locarno 
Mayor, ten miles north-weſt of Lugano, former- 
ly a conſiderable place, but now in a ruinous con- 
dition. | 
The natives of all theſe four bailliages are 
Roman Catholicks; and ſo bigotted, that when 
a . Proteſtant Canton. ſends a governor in it's turn 
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1 three other bailliages in Italy, viz. Bellinzona, 
na, c. Valbruna, and Riviera, ſubject in common to the 


who travel, eaſily conform themſelves to the man 


ners of the people where they reſide ; inſomuch, 


three Cantons of Ury, Switz, and Underwald, ta- 
ken by them in their wars with the Dukes of Mi- 


between the Cantons of Bern and Zurich on the 


one part, and Lucern, Ury, Switz, Underwald, 
and Zug, on the other, hath made great alterations 


in the property of the common bailliages; for 


of 


the enfuing treaty of peace the whole county 
Baden, half the free billiages, including par- 
ticularly the citics of aig ww and Rapperſ- 
weil, were yielded to the two Proteſtant Cantons of 


Zurich and Bern, reſerving to Glaris it's ſhare in 


the ſovereignty, becaufe that Canton had not con- 
cerned itſelf in the war. The Canton of Bern 
alſo was admitted to a ſhare in the ſovereignty of 
Turgovy, Sargantz, Rhintal, and the other half 
of the three. bailliages, of which it had no part 
before that war. Theſe common bailltages are 


governed by their reſpective Bailiffs, elected out 


of the ſeveral Cantons, who are co ſovereigns; 
every Canton appointing the Batliff by turns, who 
is changed in ſome bailliages every five, and in 


others every ſix years; and theſe Bailiffs are not 
' accountable to the particular Canton which e- 
lected them, but to the Cantons in general that 


are co- ſovereigus. 


S 


| Treat 3 of the perſons, habits, gen ius, and temper of 


the Swilzers. 


HE Switzers are generally good bodies of 
"| men, tall, and well made, and living in 4 
cold mountainous country, where hunting over 
the rocks and precipices is their principal diver- 


fon, are a very hardy race; but as they are fre- 


| 1 0 expoſed to tempeſtuans ſtormy weather, 
t 


eir complexions are not the beſt; moſt of them 
wear their hair, and in ſome places long deards 


are ſtill in faſhion, but few of them care to part 


with their darling wiſkers. 


Their women are handſome, and well ſhaped 3 


and, according to my author, want no charms in 


their perſons or converſation: but all fine clothes 
with filver or gold, jewels or lace, are prohibited 
both ſexes. In the town of Bazil, though ſituate 
on the frontiers of France, and ſome other parts 
of the country, they ſtill retain their ruffs, and 


old Swiſs dreſs: but generally thoſe who border 


upon France follow the French in their dreſs, as 
well as languagez and thoſe who lie on the 


that it may be diſcerned by the air and dreſs of 
a Swiſs officer in what country he ſerves. Thoſe 


lan, and the ſovereignty yielded to them anno who refide in France wear gay clothes, are for- 
IId. woch in their Vehavionr;- and full of: words: in 
Alfax. The little Barvug of Alſax belongs to the converſation : while thoſe who ſerve in Holland 
Werden - Canton of Zurich, and the county of Werden- affect a plain dreſs, and are reſerved in diſ- 
berg. berg to that of Glaris, both of them ſituate on courſe. ee 7 £117 e ee 
the banks of the Rhine before it enters the lake The ſame judicious author, already cited, di- Their ge. 
Gaſteren, of Conſtance. And another bailliage, called Gaſte- vides the Swiſs into three claſſes; namely, 1. The nius and 
ren, belongs to Switz and Glaris, and lies between * 2. The gentry and vaſſals. And, 3. mper. 
the lakes of Zurich and Wallenſtat, on the banks The citizens. The firſt he looks upon to be an 
of the river Limath. 3 5 honeſt, robuſt; and laborious people, whom neteſ- 
Four conſiderable bailliages alſo in the Pais de fity has taught to be excellent huſbandmen; and 
Vaud, belong jointly to Bern and Friburg, wir to make the moſt of a bad ſoil, who by their in- 
taken by their united arms at the time that all duſtry often grow rich; and though they are af- 
this country was won from the Duke of Savoy, fectionate to their Sovereigns, yet having been 
Morat, viz. Morat, Granſon, Echelens, and Swartzem- always uſed to live in a ſtate of liberty, and 
Granſon, burg, to which governments each Canton ſends little acquainted with taxes, would not eaſily bear 
— it's Bailiffs alternately. 5 new impoſitions; but this is to be underſtood 
— ..; And, according to my author, the war in 1712, chiefly of the peaſants in the German country, 


for the natives of the Pais de Vaud, or the French 


country, are accuſed both of lazineſs and theft. 
By the gentry and vaſſals, are intended ſuch of 
the better ſort as are not citizens of the capital 
of any Canton, and conſequently are excluded 
from all beneficial employments in their own 
country, Theſe our author looks upon as the 
moſt- unhappy among the natives of Switzerland ; 
for although they have lands and lordſhips, which 
they enjoy in great ſecurity, and pay ſcarce any 
taxes to their Sovereigns, yet being diſabled to 
hold any places of profit or truſt, and living in a 
country where there is no trade or profeſſion they 
can get any thing by, it is as much as they can do 
to ſupport their families ſuitable to their rank: 
And indeed the rich yeomanry in moſt countries 
ſeem to have the better of the poor gentry. 2. 
The citizens, which in thoſe Cantons where the 
government is ariſtocratical, our author ſubdi- 
vides into three claſſes: 1, The merchants and 
tradeſmen, 2. The pen-men. And, 3. The 
military men. The tradeſmen are generally proud 
and lazy, which proceeds from their privileges of 
being choſen into the magiſtracy by virtue of their 
burgherſhip, and of excluding all but themſelves 
from exerciſing any trade in their cities; from 
whence it proceeds that their goods are bad, and 
yet very dear. | | 

2, Their pen-men are thoſe that have never 


been in any military ſervice abroad, nor have 


exerciſed any trade at home ; theſe have no hopes 
of raiſing their fortunes in the Cantons, where 
there is little trade, except by their bailliages, and 
therefore all their thoughts are turned towards 
getting into the great council, after which they 
are ſure of a bailliage ſooner or later; and in the 
mean time they either live upon their rents, or 
the profits they gain in the inferior magiſtracies 
of the city, in which they are uſually employed. 

3. The millitary men are thoſe who have ſerved 
in the troops of ſome foreign Prince or State; who 


are in moſt eſteem, not only becauſe they are u- 


ſually the moſt polite, but chiefly becauſe the 
trade of arms is deemed the moſt honourable em- 
ployment. Theſe uſually remain in foreign ſer- 


vices till they are very old, unleſs they are of the 


great council, and then after they have gained a 
tolerable fortune they return home, and endea- 


vour to procure a bailliage. And *tis obſerved, 
; | that 
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C f AP. that the greateſt fortunes which have been made 
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' 

And now we are treating of the milirary men, 
it may be proper to mquire into the valour of 
the Switzers, for which they are fo much' famed. 
This is a quality, ſays my author, univerſally al- 
lowed them; even in former ages, wherever the 
Helvetians are mentioned, their courage is ap- 
plauded. Nor are they leſs remarkable for their 
fidelity than for their courage, into whatſoever 
ſervice they enter. But as I have formerly inti- 
mated, poſſibly we are as much obliged to our 
education, as to our natural temper for this good 
quality. There are many more inſtances of an 
acquired than a native courage. Nay, there: is 
ſcarce an' inſtance where troops have ſerved an 
apprenticeſhip to the trade of war, and are be- 
come veteran ſoldiers, but they may be depend- 
ed on, let them come from what country they 
will. Where troops are equally diſciplined, it is 
nothing elſe but the ſize of the men and horſes 
that gives them the ſuperiority, Now the Swit- 
zers, it appears, are of as large a bulk as any 
people of Europe; they have the advantage alſo 
of a very rough education, being enured to hard- 
ſhips, and taught the uſe of arms from their 
cradles. They follow their game over mountains 


in Switzerland, have been raiſed by military ſets 
PEAS. 11155, 8 4 * 


and precipices, till dangers are become familiar to 


them. And, laſtly, their troops being continu- 
ally in foreign ſervice, they can never want good 
officers and ſoldiers; they muſt of neceſſity there- 
fore be fitter for military ſervice, than the troops 
of any other nation who have not had the like 
advantages, though their native courage ſhould 
not exceed that of their neighbours. . 
But as my author obſerves, the Switzers are 
nerally charged with that barbarous cuſtom of 
tting out their troops for hire to ſerve any 
cauſe z nay, to furniſh nations that are enemies 
with ſeparate bodies z whereby it comes to paſs, 
that the neareſt relations, father and ſon, bro- 
ther and brother, are frequently engaged againſt 
each other, and beat out one another's brains as 
it were in ſport, when they have no manner 
of concern in the quarrel. But this, the ſame 
ntleman aſſures us, is a very groundleſs charge: 
or, 1. They never grant their troops to any 
Prince or State, but by virtue of ſome preceding 
alliance. 2. They grant troops only for the de- 
fence of the nation they are given to, and not to 
act offenſively; ſo that the Swiſs troops in the 
French ſervice are never ſuffered to invade the 
Empire, or Holland; nor, on the contrary, the 
Swiſs who are in the ſervice of thoſe two powers, 
to invade France. And, 3. The ſovereign never 
receives any ſubſidy or perquiſite from the Prince 
or State to whom their. troops are granted, con- 
tenting themſelves with procuring a beneficial ſer- 
vice to their ſubjects, without reſerving any pro- 
fit to themſelves. But then he admits that what he 
offers on this ſubject ought to be reſtrained chiefly 
to the Proteſtant Cantons; for he acknowledges 
that the conduct of the Catholick Cantons, and 
e thoſe called the petty ones, have too 
en given occaſion for drawing reproaches on the 
whole nation, from thoſe who do not diſtinguiſh 
between one and the other: ſo that it ſeems the 
charge is true in part, though not univerſally. 
And indeed, whoever has been in the ſervice 
in the Low Countries, either in the firſt war in 


the reign of King WILLIAM, or the latter in the 
reign of Queen AN E, muſt have found Switzers 


OF SWITZERLAND. 


know them beſt, 


on both ſides. Whether they were hired 
to act defenſively only, or otherwiſe, I cannot tell; 
but certain it is, they were frequently upon the 
offenſive, and drawn up againſt each other. And 
we find the Dutch do not only employ them in 
offenſive wars in their own ſervice, but ſornetimes 
Tet them out again to other Princes, as they have 
done more than once to the King of Great Bri- 


_ tain, and they have ſerved here accordingly. So 


that notwithſtanding what our author hath 'ad- 
variced in their favour, it ſeems evident to me, 
that the Swiſs are not altogether innocent in this 
particular; and it may ſtill be difficult entirely to 
wipe off that aſperſion of ſacrificing their people 
for any cauſe, and letting their troops to any 
power that will pay them. 

The Switzers alſo have been long aſperſed as a 
dull heavy generation, eſpecially by the French; 
but thoſe who have reſided among them, and 
ive us quite another character 
of them; they aſſure us, that there is no where 
to be found men of clearer judgments, or greater 
dexterity in the management of affairs, or of a more 
lively converſation, with true wit and genuine hu- 
mour, than are to be met with here among thoſe 
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who have had a good education improved by tra- 


vel. Indeed among the peaſants upon the moun- 
tains, who converſe chiefly with their cattle, it is 
no wonder if we meet with ſome as ſtupid as the 
ſhepherds and huſbandmen of other countries; 
but no conſidering man will take an eſtimate of 
a people from this claſs. There are not many of 
the Switzers, *tis true apply themſelves to leatn- 
ing; the poverty of the country, and the ſtraits 
neſs of their fortunes, oblige them to turn their 
thoughts another way. There are few of them, 
my author obſerves, that are free enough from 
domeſtick cares to employ their time in ſpecu- 
lation. There are however many learned men 
amongſt them in the two great profeſſions of divi- 
nity and law, eſpecially in the univerſities of 
Bern, Bazil, Zurich, and Lauſanne. | 

As to the honeſty and ſimplicity of the Swit- 
zers, for which they have been ſo generally ap- 
plauded heretofore, late writers aſſure us, they 
very little deſerve ary ſuch character at this day; 
even their courts of juſtice and magiſtracy are 
not free from corruption, but the beſt purſe uſu- 
ally carries the cauſe. On the other hand, though 
they are generally charged with the vice of drun- 
kenneſs, I do not find they are more addicted to 
it than their neighbours. The Swiſs peaſants in- 
deed are many of them given to tippling, as the 
lower rank of people are in moſt places; but 
among porn of condition the practice is very 
rare, They have their publick feaſts, wherein 
ſome exceſſes. are committed, but their ordinary 
way of life is very ſober z inſomuch that our au- 
thor affirms of the Switzers in general, that they 
are the leaſt given to drinking 'of any people 
ſprung from the German ſtock ; and at Jaft ſums 
up their character in theſe words: 

The Switzers are a people equally brave in 
arms, and faithful to their engagements ; who 
© have more eſteem for the military virtues than 
© the civil ones; yet are deſirous to live in per- 
< petual peace themſelves, and to make war for 
others. They are perfectly able, when united, 
© to defend themſelves againſt any invader z but 
© not in a Condition to make conqueſts on their 
© neighbours. Their country is crouded with 
people, which generally makes the riches of 
other nations, but for want of trade increaſes 


the 
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the poverty of this. It produces none of the 


« ceflaries; yet by the advantage of their ſitua- 
tion, both are ſupplied them by their neigh- 
* bours at reaſonable rates. It happens to be 
placed almoſt in the center of Europe, without 
0 — thoroughly known: and they are courted 
for their valour by ſome of their neighbours, 
who ſcarce allow them any other good quality. 


But one may ſay of theſe republicks as of private 


men, viz. that they are placed in a certain me- 
dioerity of fortune, which puts them below en- 
vy, and above contempt. One finds amor 
them none of the gaudy pleaſures of courts, but 
a great deal of the ſatisfaction which proceeds 
from a quiet eaſy life. In ſhort, they have 
more wit, and perhaps leſs ſincerity, than the 
world allows them; and ſeem to conceal ſome 
of the ſubtleties of the Italian under the frank- 
< neſs of the German, Their virtues are natural 
to them, and their vices, chiefly owing to the 
+ temptations which men ſtruggling with difficul- 
ties are apt to fall under.” 5 1: 5 


c HAP. v. 


Contains an abſtra## of the antient and modern hiſtory 
EF F Switzerland, 


* % * * TY 


'TULivs CæsAR firſt menti the Helvetians 

as a nation, and relates, that this people ha- 
ving made an incurſion into Burgundy during 
his government of Gaul, with a deſign to tranſ- 


plant themſelves into that deſirable country, to 
take away from their people all thoughts of re- 


turning to their antient ſeats, ſet fire to their 
dwellings, burning no leſs than twelve great ci- 
ties, and four hundred villages. They then began 
their march with their families, amounting to 
near four hundred thouſand ſouls, whereof about 
a fourth of them were able to bear arms; Their 
firſt deſign was to have penetrated into Savoy; 
but not daring to paſs the Rhone in the face of 
his army, they altered their march, and entered 
Franche Compte, where Cæs AR having cut off 
many of them in ſeveral engagements, compelled 
the reſt to return home; and having reduced 
them under the Roman power, annexed this coun- 
try to that part of his government called Gallia 
Cellica. 6 e 
The Helvetians remained ſubject to the Romans 
till the deſtruction of that empire by the northern 
nations, when new kingdoms and ſtates being e- 
rected out of it's ruins, Switzerland was compre- 
hended in that of Burgundy, about the begin- 
ning of the fifth century. This kingdom not 
laſting above an hundred years, Switzerland upon 
the fall of it was united to the crown of France, 
to whoſe Kings it remained ſubject: till the begin- 
ning of the njnth century. About the year 870, 
two new kingdoms of Burgundy were erected, 
called Burgundia Cigjurana, and Burgundia Tranſ- 
jurana; but the former was united to the latter 
about the year 926, and of this kingdom of Bur- 
gundia Tranyurana, Switzerland continued a part 
till 1032, when RopolpRH the third and laſt 
King of Burgundy, dying without, iſſue, tranſ- 
ferred his kingdom to the Emperor Cox Rx AD II, 
called the Salick, whoſe ſucceſſors enjoyed it near 
two hundred years; when this kingdom being 
neglected by the Emperors, ſeveral petty ſovereign- 

e fo In the thirteenth 
century the Counts of Hapſbuzg, from whom the 


We houſe of Auſtria is deſcended, to whom, ſeveral C H AP, 
* ſuperfluities of life, and not enough of tbe ne- fiefs in this country had been granted by the Em- V. 


peror BARBAROSSA, begun to take the govern. © Y 


ment of this people upon them, and particularly 
of their cities, on their voluntary ſubmiſſion to 
him; for it ſeems their nobility uſed them in ſo 
harbarous and tyrannical a manner, that they 
found themſelves under a neceſſity of imploring 
the protection of ſome potent neighbouring Prince, 


They agreed therefore that Roporrn ſhould 


ſend \Bailiffs. or Governors. amongſt them, with 
power of adminiſtring the Haute Juſtice, or judg: 


ng ing in criminal cauſes; but with an expreſs re; 


ſervation (if my author be not miſtaken) of their 
rights and liberties, which were very extenſive. 
But RopoLyn was ſo engaged in other places, 
that he could not afford theſe, cities the protection 
they expected from him; whereupon not being 
able any longer to endure the tyranny and in- 
ſalts of the nobility, they had recourſe to arms, 
demoliſhed the caſtles of the lords, and after a 
twelve years. war, compelled many of them to 
leave the country. | 5 

Ropol PH being now advanced to the Im- 
perial dignity, the nobility applied themſelves to 
the Emperor, charging the commons of Swit- 
zerland with rebellion z but the Emperor, ha: 
ving heard the contending parties, declared him- 
ſelf in favour. of the people; and , governed 
them with great mildneſs and goodneſs while 
he lived, confirming their antient privileges, 
and granting them ſeveral new,ones. But upon 
the death of this Emperor, his ſon, the Emperor 
ALBERT, entered into very, oppoſite meaſures, 
determined to make himſelf. abſolute in this coun- 
try, which he endeavoured to accompliſh firſt by 
careſſes and perſuaſions only; but when he found 
thoſe arts would not avail him, he appointed o- 
ther . governors with poſitive orders to reduce 
them to his obedience, either by corrupting their 
leading men, or, if that failed, by force of arms; 
and accordingly, when the firſt method was found 
ineffectual, they openly invaded. their privileges, 
Whereupon the people ſent a deputation to the 
Emperor, to complain of the violation of their 
rights and liberties; but inſtead of a redreſs, they 
met with only threats of the utmoſt vengence if 
they refuſed an abſolute ſubmiſſion to his pleaſure. 
And at their return home, they found their go: 
vernors ſtill exerciſing the moſt notorious acts of 
tyranny, by oppreſſing, impriſoning, and impo- 
veriſhing the ſubject. They deprived the people 
of their eſtates, ſays my author, by arbitrary ſen- 


tences, impoſed extravagant fines for trivial of- 


fences, and tortured others on a pretence of con- 
ſpiracies againſt the government; till the exaſpe- 
rated people at length entered into a real conſpi- 
racy, which proved fatal to their Sovereign. The 
three principal men who firſt formed the deſign, 
were ARNOLD MEeLicnpai of Underwald, 
WERNER STOUFFACHER of Switz, and Wa L- 
TER FursT of Ury, who were rather ſubſtan- 
tial yeomen than gentlemen. Theſe having been 
alike ill-treated by their reſpective governors, had 
entered into a very ſtrict friendſhip, and were con- 
triving to free themſelves and their country from 
the oppreſſions they laboured under. Each of them 
afterwards engaged three of their friends to aſſiſt 
them with their advice; and theſe twelve became 
the principal managers of the plot, who meeting 
at Grutli in the canton of Ury, laid a ſcheme for 
promoting a general inſurrection, binding them- 
ſelves by the moſt ſolemn oaths not to e 
| 1 


CHAP. the deſign And the firſt of January 1408, being 
V. fixed fot their riſing, an accident happened in the 
mean time, Which gave them freſh provocation, 
and had like to have occaſipned an inſürrection 
ſooner than was intended. For it ſeems, among 
other pieces of arbitrary and whimſical tyranny, 
GRIESLER; Governor of the Canton of Ury, 
had ordered his cap to be ſet upon a poſt in the 
market-plate of Altorf, the capital of Ury; re- 
quiring every perſon who paſſed by to pull off his 
hat to it on pain of death; which moſt people 
complied with, till WILLIAM TzLr, a bold 
reſolute fellow, and one of the conſpirators, took 
an opportunity of frequently paſſing by without 
ſhewing any manner of ref 
upon he was apprehended by the guards that were 
aced to ſee the order put in execution, and 
ought before the Governor; who, by way of 
puniſhment, commanded him to ſet an apple upon 
his ſon's head, and ſhoot at it with an arrow, de- 
claring that if he miſſed it he ſhould be hanged. 
The father rather than run the hazard of being 
acceſſary to his ſon's death, defired they would 
take away his own life without furthur ceremony; 
but the Governor would not indulge him fo far, 
declaring that if he refuſed to ſhoot at the apple 
immediately, he would hang up his ſon before 
his face, and himſelf afterwards. Whereupon 
old TELL promiſed to make the attempt in the 
market-place in the preſence of the Governor, 
1magining probably that his fell6w-conſpirators 
would have taken this opportunity of aſſembling; 
and reſcued him before he had made the experi- 
ment; but nothing of this happening, the old 
man took two arrows out of his quiver, and draw- 
ing his bow with all the anguiſh that can be 
imagined in ſo tender a caſe, providentially ſtruck 
the apple off his ſon's head without giving him 
the leaſt wound; upon which the people gave a 
general ſhout, to the great mortification of the 
Governor; who proceeding to inquire of TELL, 
what he meant by taking two arrows out of his 
quiver, aſſuring him he would forgive him, what- 
ever his deſign was; TELL boldly anſwered, that 
the ſecond arrow was deſigned for the Governor, 
in caſe he had been ſo unhappy as to have killed 
his ſon. Wherenpon the ernor anſwered, 
though he would ſpare his life according to his 


promiſe, yet he Iboked upon him to be ſo dange- 


rous a man, that he ought however to be ſhut up 
in ſome dark priſon : and accordingly ordered him 
to be put in irons, and carried on board a veſſel 
to be tranſported to the caſtle of Caſſenach on the 
lake Lucerne: and to prevent his eſcaping, went 
on board the veſſel himſelf to ſee his ſentence put 
in execution. 
of the lake, as the ſtory goes, there aroſe ſo vio- 
lent a ſtorm, that they were in the utmoſt danger 
of ſinking; when the Governor's ſervants know- 
ing TzLrx the priſoner to be an excellent pilot, 
propoſed the taking off his chains, and letting him 
manage the helm, as the only expedient for faving 
all their lives; which being conſented to, TBL 
with a great deal of difficulty ſteered the boat into 
ſmooth water under the ſhore, when he jumped 
out upon a piece of a rock, and made his efcape ; 
and the Governor, deſpairing of overtaking him, 
failed on to the next town, called Brunen, from 


whence he propoſed to go to the caſtle of Caſſe- 


nach by land. TzLL having notice of the day 

he was to go, concealed himſelf in a wood on the 

fide of a hollow way, by which he knew the Go- 

— 9 and meeting with a favourable 
. 


DF SWITZERLAND. 
opportunity, 


pect to the cap; where- 


ſuch conſternation, that they fled without non 


ranny. | 


When they came about the middle 


as ok. BN 
ſhot him through the heart with an CHAP. 
arrow, and made off,, while the company remains nn 
ed in the ntmoſt confuſion, In memory of which 
exploits, a chapel was built on the ſpot of ground 
where the Governor loſt his life; and another 
ou the rock from whente FELL made his 

cape, which are ſtill to be ſeen. But though 
this relation may be true in the main, I find the 
circumſtances frequently varied according to the 
genius or humour of the perſon who relates it. 

On new-year*s-day, 1308, the time prefixed The re- 
by the conſpirators for a general inſurrection, ſome volt of 
of the moſt reſolute of them reſorted to the caſtles, „e tt 
where the Governor and Commanders of the Im+ the houſe 
perial troops tefided, under pretence of carrying of Au- 
the uſual preſents; and having concealed arms fia- 
under their cloathes, fell upon the guards as they 


entered the gates, and had the good fortune to 


reduce every fortreſs they atteropted, The Go- 
vernor LAN DEN BZURO and his forces were in 


any manner of reſiſtance, but were ſurrounded at- 
terwards, and made priſoners by the country peo- 
ple, who only required an oath from them, that 
they would never return into the country again, 
and then give them their liberty to retire where- 
ever they ſaw fit. : Ns. | 

Thus, ſays the honourable writer above- cited, 
was the foundation of the Helvetick liberty laid 
by three plain countrymen, without the advan- 
tages of birth or riches, which are uſually thought 
neceſſary towards the execution of ſuch popu- 
lar enterprizes; and in honour of their memo- 
ries a feſtival is annually held, where the com- 
pany are entertained with ſongs, Containing the 

iſtory of their deliverance from Auſtrian ty- 


The Emperor Al BERT hearing of this defec- 
tion, was about aſſembling an army to have re- 
duced them to obedience 3. but being killed ſoon 
after as he paſſed the river Ryſs, theſe Cantons had 
a favourable opportunity of eſtabliſhing themſelves, 
while the Empire remained in confuſion, About 
ſeven years after, Archduke LEO OL p, the ſon 
of ALBERT; marched into the Canton of Switz 
with twenty thouſand men, threatening utter de- 
ſtruction to the confederated provinces. The 
Switzers made little reſiſtance, till the Auſtrian 
army was advanced into a narrow valley, between 
two mountains, near Mortgarten, where rolling 
great ſtoties from the tops of the hills; they pur 
the Auſtrian calvary in confuſion ; and at the 
ſame time attacking them in front with fifteen 
hundred men; they obtained a compleat vic- 
tory, which they purſued with ſuch diligence, 
that they drove the enemy entirely out of the 


country, | 


Upon the victory of Mortgatten, the three 
Cantons entered into a perpetual league, which 
was at firſt made for ten years only, and took an 
oath for the due. obſervation of it, from whence 
they were called Eydgnoſſen; a German word, ſig- 
— parties to the ſame oath; and the battle 
being fought in the Canton of Switz, which firſt 
gave them any credit in the world, the name of 
this little province was afterwards communicated 
to the reſt, as they entered into the league, and 
even to their allies. | | 

The houſe of Auſtria made ſeveral attempts af. 
terwards to reduce the Cantons of Switz, Under- 
wald, and Ury, to their obedience ; but were ſo 
far from effecting it, that they loſt ſeveral more 
of their provinces, which from time to time en- 
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CHAP. tered into the league with, them; of which the 


V. firſt was the Canton of Lucerne, who came into 


minion of the Auſtrian family. The Canton of 
Zurich was the next which entered into the con- 
federacy, in the year 1351, and, upon account of 
it's extent, was allowed the firſt place in their ge- 
neral aſſemblies, though it was the fifth which 
came into the alliance. This was a free Imperial 
city, and no part of the dominion of the houſe of 
Auſtria 3 however, their confederating with the re- 
volted provinces occaſioned a new war between the 


allies and the houſe of Auſtria; in which the Swit- .. 
zers made themſelves maſters of the Canton of Gla- 


ris, which the ſame year, 1351, Was received into 


their alliance. In the following year, 1352, they 


took the province of Zug from the enemy, and ad- 
ded it to the number 
latter end of the ſame year, the Imperial city of 
Bern came into the alliance, and conſtituted the 
eighth Canton. And as theſe eight Cantons con- 
tinued in alliance upwards of an hundred and 
twenty years without increaſing their number, 
they obtained the name of the eight old Cantons, 


upon the addition of the reſt. 


In the year 148 1, Friburg, part of the demeſns 
of the houſe of Auſtria, and purchaſed by them of 
the Counts of Kybourg, was received into the 
number of the Cantons; as was Soleure, an Im- 


perial city, the ſame year. In 1801, Bazil and 
f hauſen, two other Imperial cities, came into 
the alliance; and the country of Appenzel was 
added to them in the year 1513, having purchaſed 
their liberty of the Abbot of St Gall, their then 
Sovereign, and this compleated the number of the 
thirteen Cantons. But the houſe of Auſtria, far 


from relinquiſhing their pretenſions to theſe coun- 


tries, ſtil] exerciſed them with perpetual wars, by 


whom they were not more diſtreſſed than by their 
own nobility, who conſtantly joined-with the houſe 
of Auſtria, in all it's attempts upon the confede- 
rated Cantons; but the nobility being at length 
driven out of the country, or reduced to acknow- 
ledge the ſovereignty of the Cantons, the Switzers 
were declared a free people, independent. of the 
Empire and. the houſe of Auſtria, by the treaty 
of Munſter, anno 1648, at the fame time, as my 
author rightly obſerves, as the United Provinces 
were declared independent by Spain. 
Since the peace of Munſter they have not en- 
gaged much. in foreign wars, but ſeveral warm 
diſputes have happened among themſelves on ac- 
count of religion; and particularly in the year 
B when a war broke out between the two 
Proteſtant Cantons of Zurich and Bern, and the 


five Catholick Cantons of Lucerne, Ury, Switz, 


Zug, and Underwald, wherein the former de- 
feated the five Roman Catholick Cantons in two 
general battles, and took from them the country 
of Baden, and many other large territories. But 
the breach was at length made up by the media- 
tion of the French Ambaſſador at Arraw, on the 
following terms; viz. That the country of Baden, 
with the town, and thoſe of Keyſerthal, Klingnau, 
Bremgarten, and Mellingen, ſhould remain in fall 
N to Bern and Zurich, provided that the 

oman Catholicks in thoſe towns, and their de- 


pendencies, ſhould: have the free exerciſe of their 


religion. That the Catholick Cantons ſhould ad- 
mit the Canton of Bern into the government of 
the common bailiwicks of Turgow, Rhintal, 
and Sargantz z and ſhould yield for ever to the 


* 


the Cantons: and in the .. 


on the lake of Zurich, and the vil- 
pendencies; of which the neutral Cantons became 

arantees. But the five Popiſh Cantons above- 
faid have never had a good underſtanding with the 
Cantons of Zurich and Bern, ſince their yielding 
up theſe territories. On the contrary, they ſeem 


ready to call in the French, or any other power, 


to aſſiſt them, to be revenged of their . 
without regarding what the conſequences may b 
to their country. 55 
e e ee 


Tycats of the government of the Swilztxs,. ... 


>» | 


* 
r 


H E general Dyet, which repreſents the Hel- 
vetick Body, conſiſts of two Deputies from 
each Canton; beſides which, the Abbot of St 
Gall, and the cities of St Gall, and of Bienne, 
ſend Deputies as allies; and a General Dyet is u- 
ſually held at Baden, on the feaſt of St Jonx 
Ba pT IST annually, which ſeldom laſts, longer 
than a month. The firſt Deputy of the Canton 
of Zurich preſides at theſe Dyets, propoſing the 
matters to be debated, and collecting the votes, 
and performing all other acts proper for the Pre- 
ſident of an aſſembly. The Canton of Zurich alſo 
hath the privilege of convoking the Dyets by cir- 
cular letters, wherein the reaſons for aſſembling 
them are contained: And the Deputies of this 


Canton from the Abſcheid, or reſult: of their deli- 


berations at the concluſion of the Dyet, which are 
ſent to every Canton; and theſe gentlemen are 
always the ſpeakers when the Deputies of the Can- 
tons are ſent to compliment or treat with a foreign 
miniſter. ee EIT DET eps WeeF! 1. 3 
The matters conſidered of at a General Dyet 
are either the accounts of the Governors of their 
common bailliages, or appeals from the ſentences 
of ſuch Governors in civil and criminal caſes, 
the redreſſing the grievances of their common ſub- 
jects, or compoſing the differences which may 
have ariſen between.the Cantons, and every thing 
elſe which may contribute to their mutual intereſt. 
And to this Dyet the miniſters of foreign Princes 
uſually apply themſelves, either by. way of au- 
dience or memorial. The French Ambaſſador 
B never fails to attend the Dyet, though 

hath nothing more than compliment to offer. 
But beſides this Midſummer Dyet, which meets 
of courſe, any one Canton may ſummon a Dyet 
upon an extraordinary occaſion; as may the mi- 
niſter of a foreign Prince, if he apprehends his 
maſter's affairs require it, and he will defray the 
charges of the Deputies; and there is ſeldom a 
year paſſes without one extraordinary Dyet or 
more. 


religion have ſince the Reformation occaſioned par- 
ticular Dyets. The mutual confidence between the 


22 0 
Cantons ſeems in ſome meaſure loſt through the 


zeal of each party for their particular opinions. 
This enters more or leſs into all their publick ac- 
tions; and though their General Dyets are ſtill 
continued to regulate the affairs of their common 
bailliages, all other matters of importance are 
treated of at particular Dyets of the reſpective re- 
ligions? that of the Proteſtants being held at Ar- 
raw, and that of the Roman Catholicks at Lu- 
cerne; which being the moſt potent Catholic 
Canton, acts as their head; as that of Zurich * 


two Cantons aforeſaid, the town of A. CHAP. 

the bridge the 

the confederacy of the three Cantons in the year 
1332, although this province was the proper do- 


"© 


lage of Harden, with it's appurtenances and de- ym 


go oP ” 


Govern- 
ment, 


General 
Dyets. 


Beſides theſe General Dyets, their differences in Dyets of 
the reſpec- 
tive religi- 


CHAP. as the head of the Proteſtants. Theſe Dyets are 
ſummoned whenever either of the parties pleaſe ; 
and our author rightly obſerves, that the thirteen 
Cantons do not 'make one commonwealth, but ate 
ſo many independent States, united together by 
ſtrict alliances for their mutual defence. 
The firſt The firſt league amongſt them reduced to wri- 
alliance of ting, was made berwes 
the Swit- Ury, and Under wald, after the victory of Mort- 
duced to Sarten abovementioned, in the year 1351, by which 
writing. each party ſtipulated to aſſiſt each other with all 
their force, againſt every power that ſhould at- 
tack them; that none of them ſhould enter into 
any treaty or alliance without the conſent of the 
other; and that if any difference ſhould ariſe. be- 
tween two of them, the third ſhould decide it. 
About the year 1481, the eight old Cantons en- 
tered into another alliance, to aſſiſt each other in 
defenſive, but not in offenſive wars; and it was 
agreed, that the auxiliary troops ſhould be main- 
tained by the reſpective Cantons which ſent them; 
but if a ſiege was undertaken for the ſervice, of 
a particular Canton, ſuch Canton ſhould defray 
the particular charge of it: That no auxiliary 
Canton ſhould be obliged to ſend their troops be- 
yond the limits of Switzerland : That upon a dif- 
ference between two Cantons, they ſhould each of 
them chuſe two arbitrators, who might ele& an 
umpire to decide the matter, if they could not 
agree, and his ſentence ſhould be executed by all 


— 


Second al- 
liance. 


the Cantons. The five firſt Cantons alſo obliged 


themſelves not to enter into any alliance without 
the conſent of all five; but the three others re- 


ſerved to themſelves the liberty of entring into ſe- 


| parate treaties, provided they were not prejudi- 
— old Cantons obliged themſelves to aſſiſt each other 
in the ſupport of their reſpective forms of govern- 
ment, and agreed upon a body of military laws to 
be obſerved by the whole nation; ſince which 
there has been no new alliance formed between 
them, though there are five other Cantons added 
to the old ones. Nor is there any act or inſtru- 
ment, according to the above- cited honourable 
author, whereby they are all encorporated into 
one body; no common civil judicature, which 
hath a right of obliging all the Cantons by it's 
deciſions; no common coin or treaſure; but every 
Canton have theſe things diſtinct: each hath now 
a right of making particular treaties with foreign 
powers, and of ſending and receiving publick mi- 
niſters, and of doing all other acts of ſovereignty 
ſeparately from the other. And when the thir- 
teen Cantons ſend Ambaſſadors to a foreign State, 
they never chuſe one or two to repreſent them all, 
but each Canton ſends it's particular miniſters, to 
ſhew it's right of ſovereignty. I proceed now to 
inquire into the ſeveral forms of government in 
the reſpective Cantons. 
Forms of And firſt my author obſerves, that the govern- 
govern- ment in ſome of the Cantons is ariſtocratical, and 
ment in in. others democratical. The feven ariſtocratical 
— 4 Cantons are thoſe of Zurich, Bern, Lucerne, Ba- 
tons. Zil, Friburg, Soleure, and Schaff hauſen; the o- 
ther ſix are democratical. And this difference in 
their reſpective forms of government he conjec- 
tures to be the effect of the ftate each of them 
happened to be in, when they were erected into 
Cantons; for as each of the firſt kind conſiſted of 
one city, with very little territory belonging to it, 
the government naturally came to be lodged in the 
citizens only, and afterwards continued ſo, notwith- 


ſtanding a large acquiſition of country to- their 
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en the three Cantons of Switz, 


cial to the former alliance. Afterwards the eight 
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teſpective dominions : whereas the fix denioc cra- CHAP. 
tical Cantons having no cities, but being divided, VI. 


into little communities, which had equal pretence 


to the ſovereign power, they could ſcarce avoid 


falling into a popular frame. There is this far- 
ther diſtinction to be made among the Cantons, 
which he denominates ariſtocratical, (though they 
are all equally ſo in relation to their fubjects) 


namely, that the capital cities of ſome of the Can- 


tons have the form of a democracy, as Zurich, 


Bazil, and Schaff hauſen, where the ordinary tradeſ- 


men, who are divided into tribes, have their ſhare 
in the government, and may be elected by their 
tribes into the Sovefeign Council; whereas in the 
cities of Bern, Lucerne, Friburg, and Soleure, 
the Leſſer Council, conſiſting of twenty-ſeven, 
Joined with a ſmaller number of the Greater 
Council, have the ſole right of filling up vacan- 
cies in the Soyereign Council; and theſe always 
chuſing their friends and relations to fill theſe va- 
cancies, the ordinary citizens have no ſhare in 
the government. 15 

In the Canton of Bern, which is much the Form of 
moſt conſiderable, the legiſlative authority is lodged govern- 
in the Great Council, conſiſting of two hundred mer un 


| . » x4 A Ke the Canton 
and ninety-nine perſons, when compleat; but as 2 


„ „0 


Great Council, whenever they apprehend any 
thing deſigned, which may be prejudicial to the 
liberties of the people, or upon any other emer- 
gency. 3 6.46 GR 


© This Senate has the executive power, and meets 


every day of the week, except Sundays. The 
Great Council aſſemble but twice a week, unleſs 
upon extraordinary occaſions. Peace and war, al- 
liances, the publick treaſure, and all civil employ- 
ments of importance, are in the diſpoſal of the 
Great Council; and all eccleſiaſtical employments, 
and ſome inferior civil offices, are in the gift of 
the Senate. When the Great Council aſſemble, 
the Senate conſtitute a part of it, or rather is loſt 
in the Great Council, having no exiſtence while 
that is aſſembled. | 
The vacancies in the Great Council are filled 
up by the Senate, and ſixteen Members of the 
Great Council, called Seizeniers from their num- 
ber, who are choſen out of the old Bailiffs, that 
is, ſuch as have enjoyed a government or Bailliage 
the whole term of ſhx years. But for the better 
underſtanding of this office of Seizenier, it is ne- 
ceſſary to premiſe, that in the city of Bern there 
are twelve companies, or abbies, as they are 
called, viz. four greater, and eight leſs; and in 
one of theſe companies, every citizen, whether 
gentleman or tradeſman, is obliged to enroll him- 
ſelf, that he may be qualified to be a member of 
the Council of two hundred, or to enjoy any other 
place of truſt in the government; and the head 
or chief of any of theſe companies is called the 
Seizenier; the great companies having each of 
them two, and the leſſer one, which makes the 
number ſixteen, When a new Seizenier is to be 
elected, all the old Bailiffs, who are out of office, 

| 128 meet 
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meet in their reſpective abbies, and the matter is 
determined by lot; for as many 4 are put into 
a bag as there are candidates for the office, one of 
them of gold, and the reſt of ſilver, and he that 


happens upon the golden ball is the Seizenier. And 


theſe Seizeniers are uſually choſen a little before the 


Vacancies in the Great Council are filled up, and 


continue in their office till another promotion is 


made, which is ſeldom above once in nine or ten 


their reſpective companies, and ſee that nothing 
be tranſacted to their prejudice. They repreſent 


the grievances of the citizens to the Council, pro- 


poſe the making or repealing of laws, and in con- 


ſunction with the four Banderets, or Standard- 


ers, (of whom hereafter) are empowered for 


three days before Eaſter annually, when all other 


employments in the State are ſuſpended, to inquire 
into the behaviour of every miniſter and officer in 
the government, and to deprive him of his em- 
ployment or place in the Great or Leſſer Council. 
But in caſe of an expulſion of any member from 


the Great Council, the ſentence muſt be confirmed 
by that Council, though they may expel a mem- 


ber of the Senate or Leſſer Council abſolutely, 
there being no appeal in that caſe. . Having thus 


0 explained the office of a Seizenier, my author con- 


tinues to relate the manner of Dong up the va- 
cancies in the Great Council, which is ſeldom 
done till there are.fourſcore or an hundred vacant 
places; the, reaſons of which delay is ſaid to be, 


that they may have an opportunity at the ſame 


time of ſatisfying a great number of perſons ; but 
indeed that the remaining members of the Great 
Council may have the fewer competitors for 
bailliages and places of truſt, 'for which none 
but the members of that Council are qualified. 
Thoſe who are entitled to chuſe members of the 
Great Council, as hath been obſerved already, be- 
ing the Senate, or Leſſer Council, and the ſix- 
teen Seizeniers, every one of whom has the pri- 
vilege of naming a member, and the two Avoyers, 


or Preſidents, two a. piece great court is made t 


them by the candidates, The Chancellor an 
Greffier alſo are allowed each of them to name 
one: and the Commiſſary-General, and ſome o- 
ther great officers, claim a right of being elected, as 
they uſually are; ſo that there are always about 
fifty who have ſome aſſurance of being elected. 
The reft of the candidates are choſen by a plurality 
of voices; and the only qualification required is, 
that he be a member of one of the aforeſaid 
companies, and entered into the thirty-third year 
. 9 | | 
Nothing is more common than for an Elector 
to name his eldeſt ſon, if he be qualified ; and if 
he be not, he has an opportunity of marrying his 
daughter well, by giving his vote for her lover, 
which is ſometimes her only portion, and not a 
bad one, as it entitles the ſon-in-law to a bailliage. 
It is very merry upon this occaſion, as my author 
obſerves, to ſee numbers of paſſionate lovers ſtart- 
ing up in three or four days time, and pretending 
all the devotion imaginable for their miſtreſſes, 
whom they have ſcarce ever ſeen; for there is 
not three days difference between the choice of 
the Seizeniers, and the election of the members of 
the Great Council; and till the Seizeniers are ap- 
ointed, they can't tell to whom to apply to. The 
rſt viſits therefore which a Seizenier receives after 
his election, are from perſons who pretend to be 
paſſionately ſmitten with his fair daughter, if he 
have no ſon, and the match is almoſt as ſoon con- 


cluded as propoſed, when the father meets with a CH Ap. 


man to his mind, which he ſeldom miſſes of : for 
as it is neceſſary towards the making a man's for- 


tune in this republick, that he be a member of 
the Great Council, thoſe of the wealthieſt and 
beſt families frequently attempt to come into it 
this way, when others fail. 


that the vacancies in the Great Council are con- 


ſtantly filled up with the relations and friends of 


years. Theſe Seizeniers take care of the affairs of the remaining members; and conſequently the 


government is lodged in Tome few great families, 
the ordinary citizens being excluded from any 
Mare in it, unleſs. they have the good fortune to 
be choſen by a majority, after the relations and de- 
pendants of the Great Council are provided for; 
which is but a remote proſpect. And as they are 
excluded from this aſſembly, ſo are they by con- 
ſequence from all places = 4 it 

the government; theſe being reſerved only for the 
members of this great body, as hath been inti⸗ 
mated already; .. _ - 1 RY 
The members of the Senate, or Leſſer Coun- 
cil, are upon a vacancy elected by the Great Coun- 
cil out of their own body, with this reſtriction, 
that neither the father and ſon, nor two bro- 
thers, can be of the Senate at the ſame time: 
and theſe vacancies in the Senate, are filled up 
as ſoon as the deceaſed Senator is buried; but 
in the great one; as hath been obſerved, they 
wait till there be fourſcore or an hundred ya- 
cancies, which is uſually nine or ten years. 


hus 'tis evident, 


profit and truſt in 


VI. 


The great officers of ſtate in this republick are, 8 
1. The two Avoyers, as the French ſtile them, offcers of 
or Schultheiſſen, as the Germans call them, whoſe State. 


employments are for life, but they exerciſe them b 

turns annually. The perſon in office, who is called 
the Reigning Avoyer, preſides both in the greater 
and leſſer Council, propoſes the matters to be de- 
bated there, and keeps the ſeals which are put to 
all acts of ſtate, and to him all perſons apply, 
who have any buſineſs to tranſact in either Coun- 
cil; and the Avoyer out of office only takes place 
as firſt Senator till the year is expired, when he 
takes the ſeals and reſumes his authority in his turn: 
and though theſe are very honourable poſts, and 
they have a great influence on all affairs of State, 
the profits of them are but ſmall, not amounting 
to three hundred pounds a year. The next great 
officers are the Bandarets, or Standard- Bearers of 
the city, which being divided into four wards, 
the citizens rendezvous under. their colours in their 
reſpective precincts 3 and their places are for life, 
but the profits do not yield each of them more 
than an hundred pounds per annum. Their un- 
thority was formerly much greater, when with 
the Seizeniers they had the election of the mem- 
bers of the Great Council, but this privilege they 
are now deprived of. The next great officers are 
the two treaſurers; one called the Treaſurer of 
the German country, and the other of the Pais 
de Vaud or Roman, who receive the revenues of 
their reſpective diſtricts, and continue in their of- 
fice for ſix years; theſe are the moſt profitable 
employments in the State, and, as my author 0- 
ſerves, thoſe who have the management of the 


publick money, will always find means to enrich | 


themſelves in ſpite of the beſt regulations. The 
next great officer is the Superintendant of the pub- 
lick buildings: and theſe nine are always given to 
Senators, as a reward of their faithful ſervices to 
the publick. The other offices of any importance, 
ſuch as Chancellor, Greffier, Commiſſary, &c. 
are enjoyed by members of the Great Gomes, | 
| an 
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citizens; but it is vary 


1 
hath the choice of any bailliage. Formetly when C H A 


is not of the Great Council, comes into a place 
of conſiderable profit. | PO Wo. LA | 

And thus having treated of the government 
and magiſtracy in the city of Bern, our author 
proceeds to thoſe of the country; where he ob- 
ſerves, that the whole Canton is divided into ſe- 
venty-two baillages, governed by as many Bai- 
liffs, who are members of the Great Council, and 
changed every ſix years. Theſe Bailiffs are in- 
veſted with the civil as well as the military power 
in their reſpectiye diſteits; being generals of the 
militia, and ſupteme magiſtrates in civil and cri- 
minal cauſes, and though they have their aſſociates 
in the courts of juſtice, the bailiff only has the au- 
thong of pronouncing ſentence, In civil cauſes: 
indeed, where the thing in diſpute is of conſequence, 
there lies an appeal to the courts of appeal at Bern; 
where one is eſtabliſned for the German country, 
and the other for the Pais de Vaud, and in capital 
caſes the ſentence muſt be ratified by the Great 
Council. And from the court of appeals for the 
German country there ſtill lies an appeal to the 
Great Council; but thoſe of the Pais de Vaud, *tis 
ſaid, are deprived of this privilege, as being natu- 


rally ſo litigious, that there would be no end of 


their contentions, if they were indulged in it. 

Theſe bailliages are ſo profitable, that the Bai- 
liff may make a tolerable figure during his fix 
years government, and in ſome of them lay up 
flve or ſix thouſand pounds, which in a country 
where all ſuperfluities' in equipage and clothing 
are retrenched, and every thing huſbanded' to the 
greateſt advantage, is a conſiderable ſum, as my 
author obſerves; and as theſe are the 3 
employments by which they hope to make their 
fortunes, all their views are turned that way; and 
while the election to them was determined by 
open votes, all manner of corruption and ſervile 
compliances were practiſed in order to obtain 
them; which being found to have an ill effect on 
the publick affairs, the way of ballotting for them 
was introduced, till they found a way of diſco- 
vering, who vored for them and who'dgainſt them, 
notwithſtanding this caution ; and conſequently 
the ſame dependance on the leading men, and the 
ſame enmities among themſelves were obſerved as 
before: whereupon it was agreed in the year 1710, 
that all employments ſhould be diſpoſed of by lot; 
and accordingly as many balls are put into a bag 
as there are competitors, one of which being gilt, 
he that draws it hath the bailliage. But the poſts 
of Avoyer, Bandaret, Treaſurer, and Senator, are 
ſtill diſpoſed of by ballot; it being ridiculous, as 
my author obſerves, to leave the appointment of 
the chief officers in the State to meer chance. 
No bachelor can be a candidate for any baillage 
or place of profit, nor can a man's own relations, 
or his wife's to the degree of ſecond couſins in- 
cluſive, give a ſuffrage for him in any caſe. The 
members of the Great Council and Senate, as well 
as the two Avoyers and four Bandarets, have their 
places for life, as has been intimated already; 


unleſs they have been guilty of ſome notorious 


crime, or committed an act of bankruptcy; in 
which caſes they may be degraded. The reſt of 
the publick employ ments are held for ſix years, 
except thoſe of Secretaries to the Council, and ſome 
other poſts, where long experience is required, 
whieh the poſſeſſors ſeldom leave but for ſome 
good bailliage; and the Chancellor's employment is 
of late limited to twelve years, but in lieu of it he 
VOL. II. 


ſeldom that a Citizen, who 4 
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conſiderable of which, is that of the Secret Coun- 
cil; conſiſting of the Avoyer out of office, who 
is Preſident, the four Bandarets, the two Treaſu- 
rers, and the two Seeret Counſcllors; to whom all 
matters of ſtate which require ſecrecy are referred, 
and they are empowered to act in many caſes for 
the publick good without communicating the affair 


to the Great Council, tho? when the danger is over 


their determinations muſt be ratified by it. 
The Chamber of Bandarets is the next council, 
where the accounts of the bailiffs and all other 
offleers of ſtate are examined, and conſiſts only of 
tke four Bandarets, and the two treaſurers, who 
preſide by turns: Beſides theſe there is a conſi- 
ſtory, conſiſting of more of the laity than of 
the clergy; for the laity are ſupreme” here, as in 
many other ſtates, in cauſes eccleſiaſtical,” This 
court takes cognizance of matrimoiial contracts, 
adultery, fornication, and other offences againſt 
good manners; but as the adulterer was formerly 
puniſhed with death for the firſt fact, it muſt nov 
be the third before they proceed capitally againſt 
him; and for the firſt and ſecond he is only puniſn- 
ed by ſine and impriſonment, and made uncapable 
of any publick employment. eee 
Another chamber or council is appointed to 
ſee the ſumptuary laws pat in execution, in which; 
they are very ſevere; not only becauſe it is of 
great conſequence to the ſtate to have theſe laws 
duely obſerved, but becauſe the fines come into the 
judges pockets, as my author obſerves. And there 
is a court of juſtice in the city of Bern, where 
both civil and criminal cauſes are tryed in the firft 
inſtance, beſides the two courts of appeals already 
mentioned; an officer is Preſident of this ordinary 
court, called by the Germans the Groſs Meibel and 
by the French the Gros Santier, to whom the 
preſervation of the publick peace is commit- 
ted, and who is empowered to puniſn all offences 
againſt it. Theſe are the ſtanding councils in 
Bern, the members of all which are members of 
the Great Council, except the clergy of the con- 


ſiſtory: And beſides theſe. upon any great emer- 


gency, a particular council or committee is ap- 
12 0 pointed 
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CH AP. pointed to enquire into the matter, which is diſ- 
VE folved as ſoon as the buſineſs referred to them is at 
e ; | | 
Form of The form of government in the Cantons 
govern- of Lucerne, Friburg, and Soleure, differs little 
ment in 


Lucerne, 
Friburg, 
and So- 
leure. 


from that of Bern, only the Great Council at 
Lucerne conſiſts but of an hundred members, and 
the Senate of thirty-five. As to the three cities 
of Zurich, Bazil, and Schaff hauſen, the capitals 
of the three Cantons, to which they communicate 
their names; the citizens of each are divided into 
twelve or more tribes, and each of theſe tribes 


| hath it's quota of members both in the Great 


Council and in the Senate : In Zurich particularly 


each tribe hath twelve members in the Great 


Council, and four in the Senate, or Leſſer Coun- 
cil, which numbers are always compleat, the va- 
cancies being immediately filled up when there 


are any; not by a new choice of the tribe the 


deceaſed member was of, but by the remaining 


_ fifteen repreſentatives of that tribe; by which 


means the body of the people have now very little 
ſhare in chuſing their repreſentatives either in the 
Great Council or the Senate; but this is ſaid to 


be an encroachment on their privileges. There is 


ſtill another difference between the form. of go- 


vernment- in theſe three Cantons, and that of 


Bern, namely, that the Senate in each of theſe 
cities conſiſts of fifty perſons, beſides the two 
Avoyers, or Burghermaſters, whereas that of Bern 


has but twenty-five members beſides the two 


Avoyers; though but half of theſe, tis true, are 
in office at one time, for each of them n their 


ſix months by turns, unleſs in caſes of judicature, 


when all the fifty are aſſembled. Here our au- 
thor takes an opportunity of conſidering ſome of 


thoſe maxims which are moſt in vogue in Switzer- 
land, and other popular governments: As, a well 


regulated militia, in oppoſition to a ſtanding 
army of mercenary troops: Equal agrarian laws, 
that one or a few families may not ſo far exceed 
the other in riches and power, as to endanger the 
publick liberty: and laſtly, an equal rotation 
of magiſtracy, that each may have his ſhare of the 
power and profits of the government in his turn 
which are all obſerved in the ſeven Cantons already 
mentioned. But of the firſt, the militia, I ſhall 
ſpeak in another place. As to the ſecond, an equal 
agrarian law, it appears that all their children, 


both male and female, by their conſtitution, in- 


herit an equal part of their anceſtor's ſubſtance, 
only the father hath a power of diſpoſing by his 
will, of one third part of his eſtate to which of his 
ſons he pleaſes ; ſo that the greateſt eſtates are ſoon 
ſplit into ſmall parcels, and thereby an equality of 
power, in ſome meaſure, preſerved among the 
people. And there cannot be a-more equal rota- 


tion among the magiſtrates, who are moſt of them 


changed every ſix years: from whence my author 


infers, that the Sovereigns of theſe Cantons have 
little reaſon to apprehend any inteſtine diviſion 


among themſelves. But then, as the ſupreme 
councils have gradually deprived their fellow-ci- 
tizens of many privileges, and the principal fa- 
milies ſtill endeavour to engroſs the government to 
themſelves; they are in danger of infurretions 
from the people, and have felt them-more than 
once in ſome of their cities; nor is there any way 
to ſatisfy the body of the citizens, as the ſame 
gentleman 22 but by taking a greater 
number of them into the- adminiſtration. In re- 
lation to their ſubjects, it is obſerved, that the 


government of theſe ſeven Cantons is very une- 


there is no ſtanding 


qual, for the ſovereign power is lodged only in the C 
citizens of the capital city of each Canton, out of 2 
whom the members of the Great Council are cho. VL 


ſen, and theſe only are qualified for places of profit 
or truſt, ſo that the reſt of the Canton are exclu- 
ded from all poſſibility of ſharing in the govern- 
ment; and this was not unreaſonable at the firſt 
eſtabliſhment of theſe commonwealths, who had 
then little or no territory beyond the walls of 
their cities: but now their dominions are ſo far 
extended, and comprehend many good towns and 
villages, if the inhabitants of theſe are not indulged 
with ſome ſhare in the adminiſtration, it is a 
prehended they may one day  efdeavour to ſet 
up for themſelves, or transfer their allegiance. to 
ſome neighbouring Prince or State, This in- 
equality is moſt viſible in the Canton of Bern, 
which makes above a third part of Switzerland, 
where about fourſcore families have engroſſed the 
whole government to themſelves. I have ſeen, 
ſays the ſame honourable writer, within the ſpace 
of eight years, civil commotions in Geneva, Lu- 
cerne, and Zurich, occaſioned by the diſcontents 
of the citizens with their governors, for retrench- 
ing their privileges and engroſling the power to 
themſelves, ' which have generally ended in a re- 
dreſs of their grievances. And it is obſerved of 
late years, that the citizens of theſe cities gene- 
rally gain ground of the government, and com- 
pel them to re- inſtate them in ſuch privileges as 
they have taken from them: and if theſe diſcon- 
tents ariſe in the capitals of theſe little ſtates, where 


the ſubject does not lie under ſuch incapacities a 


* n 


diſadvantages as in the countries under their do- 
minion; our author infers, they may more juſtly 
be apprehended in the country, where the ine- 
quality of the government is ſtill greater, as the 
extent of the terri is ſo, But in this I muſt 
take the liberty to differ from him; for people 
who have never enjoyed any ſhare in the govern- 
ment, are not ſo liable to mutiny at being kept out 
EC 838 „ as — they” been cen 
prived of their part in it: nor are they ſo capable 
of fomenting & grave Yeah in the country — Ha 
they lie diſperſed, as in cities, where a multitude 
of malecontents may aſſemble in a moment, and 
get to a head before the government can be pre- 
pared to ſuppreſs them; eſpecially in places where 
army, and the mob are as 
good ſoldiers as the militia z or rather, where the 
militia are formed out of the mob. But what is 
looked upon as a great ſecurity to the government 
of the Cantons is, that they impoſe very moderate 
taxes on their ſubjects, which are frequently the 
ſource of popular diſcontents. And a further ſe- 
curity to them is, that all the Cantons are mutu- 
ally obliged to aſſiſt each other in the ſupport of 
their reſpective forms of government. But our 
author inclines to think, that neither of theſe ſe- 
curities can be much relied on: For, firſt he ob- 
ſerved, that the ſubjects thought no mildneſs of 
the government could make them amends for be- 
ing excluded any ſhare in it: And as to mutual 
aſſiſtance, | it is not only a dangerous experiment 
to call in ſtrangers to pacify domeſtic commorions, 
but it happens in this caſe, that the Proteſtants 
and Papiſts have ſo little affection for each other, 
that they would do but very little for the preſer- 
vation of thoſe of a different perſuaſion in religion: 
And they are in general ſo jealous of the overgrown 
er of the Canton of Bern, that they would 
be glad to ſee it weakened, b 
| | | I pro- 
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Form of 
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ment in 
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Cantons. 


OF-SWLITZERELAND: 


I proceed now to inquire into the form of go- 
vernment in thoſe ſix Cantons, where there are 


no great cities, viz. Switz, Underwald, Ury, 
Zug, Glaris, and Appenzel; and theſe, it ſeems, 


are all of them democratical : for each of theſe 
Cantons being divided into diſtricts, according to 
their extent, ſome twelve, others ſix, and others 
four; each diſtrict, of: CORO = ſome. re- 

IMs, to be an inc nt ſovereignty; 
fe in — they bak both el pad pc 14. 1 
dicatories, in which the reſt of the Canton cannot 
interpoſe, and from whence. there lies no appeal. 
But in the management of the publick affairs, 
every diſtrict having choſen a deputy or repreſen- 
tative, they aſſemble at ſome certain place, and 
form a ſtanding council of the Canton; and where 
the matter to be debated is of great importance, 
they ſend each of them two or three repreſenta- 
tives, but ſtil] they have but a limited authority; 
for, according to my author, the ſupreme legiſlative 
power remains in the diffuſive body of the people ; 


every male in the country upwards of ſixteen years 


hood, where, notwithſtanding 


of age, and every ſervant as well as his maſter, 
having an equal ſhare in the ſovereignty. But 
theſe aſſemblies do not uſually meet more than 
once or twice a year to chuſe their magiſtrates, 
and their repreſentatives to be ſent to the general 
dyets; tho* they may be convoked at other times, 
as there is occaſion to give their conſents to ſuch 
acts as require their concurrence. The firſt officer 
in theſe Cantons is called Land-Aman, and is 
choſen in a full aſſembly of the people, who al- 
ways expreſs their conſent by holding up their 
hands. His office reſembles that of an Avoyer 
or Burghermaſter; but is changed in ſome o 
theſe Cantons every year, and in others every two 
years. He is Preſident both of their ſtanding 
Council and General Aſſemblies, and hath the 
chief direction of all publick affairs, with the ad- 
vice of the council. So ſoon as the Land- Aman 
is choſen, the people elect him a deputy, who is 
called Stat-Halter, and acts in the — of the 
other. They proceed alſo to chuſe Treaſurers, 
Secretaries, and other officers of ſtate, in the ſame 
manner, who continue in their poſts a longer or 
ſhorter time, according to the cuſtoms of the re- 
ſpective Cantons; but though every member of 
the Canton ſeems to have an equal ſhare in the 
government of it, it appears they are generally 
governed in their determinations by the gentry, 
to whom they pay a particular regard. On the 


other hand, if they apprehend they have been led 


into ſchemes that are deſtructive Pp. Deir N 
try by deſigning men, they never fail to puniſh 
the authors of ſuch advice with the utmoſt ſeve- 
ry -. N a 

I ſhall conclude this head with ſome of Mr 
Appisox's remarks on the government of the 
Switzers. He obſerves, that their conſtitution is 


extremely well adapted to the poverty and bar- 
renneſs of their climate: That the miſery of be- 


ing ſubject to a deſpotic Prince, in a country com- 
poſed of rocks mountains, is ſufficiently e- 
vident from the governments in their neighbour- 
their lands are 
much better than thoſe of the Swiſs, the people 
are in greater want of the neceſſaries and conve- 
niences of life. A Prince's court, he remarks, 
eats too far into the income of a poor ſtate, and 
introduces various kinds of luxury, which are not 
conſiſtent with a narrow fortune. If the vanity 
of dreſs, balls, and entertainments were as common 
in the Cantons as they are in France, their mili- 


will agree to diy! 


time they proteſt againſt the practice 


tary roughneſs would, ſoon be loſt, their tempets 
grow too. ſoft for theix climate, and their expen+ 
ces out · run their revenues; and as the materials 
for their luxury muſt be imported from abroad, 
their country, which has few commodities to 
export againſt them, and but very little treaſure 
to anſwer the ballance, would infaliibly be ruined. 
(What follows is, as applicable to a. mixed go- 
vernment as to republick : I could wiſh the words 
were written with a ſun-beam, and never cut of 
my countrymen's view, who ſeem to be plunging 
themſelves into the greateſt exceſſes of all kinds 
that ever any people were guilty of, and which 
muſt naturally draw. on them inevitable deſtruc- 
tion, if not ſuddenly remedied.) The words are 
theſe: Luxury wounds a republick in it's very 
« vitals, as it's natural conſequences are rapine, 
« avarice, and injuſtice; for the more money a 
man ſpends, the more muſt he endeavour to 
< augment his ſtock ; which at laſt ſets the li- 
« berty and votes of a commonwealth to ſale, if 
they find any foreign power (or ambitious na- 
« tive) that is able to pay the price of them.” Ap- 
D1SON's Travels, p. 384. is no wonder there- 
fore he adds, that the poor commonwealths of 
Switzerland endeavour to ſuppreſs every thing that 


may introduce vanity and luxury; that they pro- 


hibit gaming, balls, and all extravagancies of 
dreſs ; and that their magiſtrates in their publick 
aſſemblies appear in the plaineſt garb imaginable, 
to ſet an example to the reſt. Perſons of different 
qualities indeed are diſtinguiſned by their orna- 
ments, but they are ſuch as may be purchaſed at a 
very moderate price: a great officer, for example, 
is known by the depth of his hat- crown; and 
their holiday - cloaths, which have an appearance 
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of finery, go from father to ſon, being ſeldom 


worn out in two or three generations. *Tis an 
ordinary thing to ſee a man of ſubſtance wear 
the breeches and doublet of his great-grandfa- 
therz and their peaſants are clothed in a coarſe 
kind of canvaſs, the manufacture of the country. 


CHAP. VII. 


Treats of their revenues and forces. 
S neither the product or trade of Switzerland 
are conſiderable, the publick revenues are 
not large, if compared with thoſe of other king- 
dams and ſtates: but if we compare their income 


with their expences, as my author obſerves, ſome 


of theſe republicks cannot be eſteemed poor ; tor 
tho? their annual revenue. be ſmall, the charges of 
the government is leſs, and they lay up ſomething 
every year, which in a long tract of time fur- 
niſhes them with a canſiderable treaſure : and it is 
obſerved to be one advantage that the comman- 
wealth has of a monarchy, that the former are 
generally better huſbands of their treaſure, not 
throwing it away upon their pleaſures or paſſions 
as Princes uſually do, and faving the expences of 
courts. and guards, and other glittering fopperies, 
ſtiled by ſome the embroidered part of the go- 
vernment. The little popular Cantons indeed 
have ſcarce any publick revenues, but tax them- 
ſelves voluntarily, according to the exigency cf 
their affairs; and if they happen at any time to 
have a thouſand pounds in their treaſure, they 

de it among the ſeveral commu- 
nities the Canton is compoſed of, if the publick 
has no preſent occaſion for it: though at the ſame 
for the 
future. 
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of which, by the advanta 
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CHAP. future. But the commonwealths in Switzerland 


which may be eſteemed rich, are thoſe Which 
have cities for their capitals, and among theſe 
the revenues of the Proteſtant Cantons exceed thoſe 
of the Catholick republicks, being poſſeſſed of the 
church- lands, which they ſeized at the Reforma- 
tion, the profits whereof are appropriated to the 
ſervice of the government, except a ſmall part 
of them Which are reſerved” for the maintenance 
of the clergy. The revenues of the Catholick 
Cantons with cities, viz. of Lucerne, Soleure, and 
Friburg, are ſo inconfiderable, that after the an- 
nual expences of the government are defrayed, 
there remains but a very fmall' ſum to be laid up 
in the publick treaſury; even the little Cantons 


of Bazil and Schaff haufen, though of a much 


ſmaller extent, are richer than theſe three Catho- 
lick Cantons, and always have a conſiderable ſum 
in their treaſury. But the two wealthieſt Can- 
tons are thoſe of Zurich and Bern, the former 
of it's trade, is the 
richer,” in proportion to the extent of it's terri- 
tories ; but Bern is ſo much larger, that the re- 


- venues of this Canton ate ſuppoſed to amount to 


as much more as the former. 

The ſeveral branches of the publick revenue 
in the Canton of Bern, are, 1. The profits of the 
demeſn lands which belong to the State. '2. The 
tenths of the produce of all the lands in the coun- 


try. 3. A certain tax upon lands which are not 


the property of the gentry, called in French, 


Cenſes Foncieres. 4. Cuſtoms and duties on mer- 


chandize. And, g. the revenue ariſing from the 
ſale of ſalt. From the firſt of theſe branches 
ariſe great quantities of cori and wine, which 
the State lays up in magazines in the ſeveral bail- 
liages, and ſells to the people in times of ſcarcity. 
From the ſecond, conſiſting of the tenths of the 
fruits of the earth, they raiſe conſiderable ſums in ſo 
large an extent of country as this Canton con- 


rains, none being exempted, except ſome fe 


ſeigneuries of the gentry. From the third, which 
is a tax on ſuch lands as are not in the poſſeſ- 


Hon of the gentry, they levy about twenty pence 
an acre, 


From the fourth branch, conſiſting of 
duties on merchandize, they raiſe but little, the 
duties being very moderate, and their trade but 
inconſiderable : but from the fifth branch, ari- 
ſing by the ſale of ſalt, they raife great ſums, for 
the States alone retail it to the ſubject, and im- 
poſe what price they pleaſe. There is another 
caſual tax ariſing from the ſale of all eſtates, the 
Sovereign being entitled to a ſixth part of the 
value upon every alienation. What may be the 
juſt amount of all theſe taxes my author does 
not attempt to determine; only obſerves, that as 
their revenues conſiſt chiefly in the ſale of corn 
and wine, theſe are more or leſs, according to the 


price ſuch things bear; and as the State ſells 


none in plentiful ſeaſons, it may happen that ſe- 
veral years together little or no money is laid up 
in che treaſury: and on the other hand, they 
may lay up in one year the increaſe of many. 
Our author relates, that when he reſided amongſt 
them, namely, about the year 1712, the Canton 
of Bern, had three hundred thouſand pounds out 
at intereſt, which, he was credibly informed, did 
not amount to a ſixth part of what then re- 


mained in their treaſury, That thoſe who pre- 


tended to gueſs at the annual revenues of Bern 
and Zurich, lay the firſt at three hundred thou- 
ſand crowns per annum, and the other at an hun- 
dred and fifty, whereof they compute about two 


thirds are expended in the ordinary and extrabr- CH AP 
dinary chatges of the government, by which VII. 


computation Bern lays up an hundred thouſand 
crowns a year, and Zürich fifty: but this he 
obſerves is meer conjefture, and chuſes therefore 
to leave the amount df their revenues undeter- 
mined. As to the three Catholick Cantons with 
cities, nanſely, thoſe of Luterne, Soleure, and Fri- 
burg, though their revehtes will do little more 
than diſcharge the neceſſary expences of the go- 
vernment, yet that little '6verplus it ſeems puts 
them iti a condition of maintaining a ſmall 
number of troops every year for three of four 
months: but the two ſmall Cantons of Bazil and 
Schaff hauſen are better provided with | treaſure 
than any of the three Catholick Cantons. And 


it is very neceſſary that theſe republicks ſhould 


always have ſome money in bank, for they have 
no extraordinary ways 'ahd*rmeans of 'raifing mo- 
ney upon an emergency, as other States have: 
the impoſing new taxes on the breaking out of 
a war, are impracticable here, the greater part of 
the ſubjects on whom they ſhould be levied, be- 
ing employed in their militia, And though the 
people might be willing to contribute what is in 
their power for their neceſſary defence, they 
would not be able to maintain a war of any 
long continuance; and efpecially the little Can- 
tons, who have no treaſure in bank when the 
war breaks out, cannot expect that their militia 
ſhould long remain together at their own expence. 


Standing forces have ever been thought incon- Forces. 


ſiſtent with the welfare of theſe republicks ſince 
their firſt (inſtitution; but there is no where in 
Europe a better-regulated militia: with theſe 
they B from time to time maintained their li- 
berty againſt all the attempts of the houſe of Au- 
ſtria and France; and during the long wars they 
had with thoſe powers, were eſteemed excellent 
ſoldiers, though they never kept the field the year 
round, but when the campaign was ended uſed 
to return to their reſpective dwellings. The Can- 
tons having continued now upwards of two hun- 
dred years in peace with all their neighbours, and 
having had no wars but among themſelves on 
account of religion, which have not been very 
frequent, their troops are not eſteemed equal to 
what they were formerly. Almoſt the only re- 
ligious diſputes which have occaſioned a rupture 
amongſt them, are thoſe in 1331, in 1656, and 
in 1712. In the two former of which the Ca- 
tholick Cantons gained great advantages of the 
Proteſtants; but in the third, which laſted but 
four months, the Proteſtants broke the power of 
the Catholick Cantons, and would have made an 
entire conqueſt of them, if the Catholick Princes 
in their neighbourhood had not threatened to inter- 
poſe in the went My author is of opinion, 
that the preſent Switzers are not at all degene- 
rated from their | anceſtors in. er of bravery, 
the troops of that nation in foreign ſervice ha- 
ving behaved to the ſatisfaction of every power 
that employed them in the late war; and that the 
charge of their being degenerated amounts to no 
more than this, That the forces which are newly 
raiſed amongſt them, and have not been exerciſed 
with conſtant war, as their anceſtors were, re- 
quire ſome time to diſcipline them before they 
can be a match for veteran troops. The rea- 
ſons uſually given by theſe people againſt maintain. 
ing a body of ſtanding forces, are, 1. That it 
would endanger their liberties. '2. That very 


few of the Cantons are able to maintain e | 
ody 
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VII. invaſion. And, 3. That a ſtanding army main - Lieutenant 5 ou 
tained by any of the Cantons in time of peace, Second Lieutenant 2 1 
would create a jealouſy in the reſt, and induce the Rnggn 48 | 
neighbouring Princes to interpoſe, and oblige Serjeant 13 
them to diſband ſuch forces. Therefore to main- Each under officer. 112 

tain their civil governments in perfect freedom Each Corpora! 8 
their neighbours, and that they may be provided Fach Appointee „ 
with a bank of money in caſe a war ſhould break Each Soldier 6 


out; they think it conducive: to their proſperity 
to be without a ſtanding army, and depend upon 


their militia, who are regulated in the following 


manner: 


Every male from fixteen to ſixty is enrolled; 


and about one third of them regimented under 
the titles of Fuzileers and Elect ionaries; and out 
of the other two thirds theſe are from time to 
time recruited. The Fuzileers are all unmarried 


men of a good ſize, and in the flower of their 
age, always ready to march at an hour's warn- 
ing. The Ele&ionaries are married men, but of 


an age and ſize fit for ſervice. Every regiment 


of Fuzileers conſiſts of ten companies, and every 
regiment of Electionaries of twelve, beſides Staff- 


officers; there being in each company of Fuzileers 


an hundred and ten men, and in a company of 
Electionaries two hundred and eighteen, inclu- 
ding officers of all kinds. Every ſoldier provides 
his own arms, but all are of one make, and of 
the neweſt faſhion, there being an officer called 
the Commiſſioner of arms, who inſpects their 
arms and mounting, and puniſhes thoſe who are 
not conformable to the ſtandard, They have 
alſo of late introduced an uniformity of cloath- 


. ing, being all grey cloth, with facings of diffe- 


rent colours to diſtinguiſh the regiments: and 
having found that horſe are of little uſe in this 
mountainous country, they have converted all 
their horſe into dragoons, except that in the Can- 
ton of Bern they have one regiment of Cuiraſ- 
fiers, which their vaſſals maintain at their own 
expence. There are ten troops in every regiment 
of dragoons of ſixty men each, and the horſes as 
well as arms are of the ſoldiers providing, none 
being admitted into the dragoons but ſubſtantial 


_ farmers, who are always furniſhed with horſes for 


their huſbandry. And tho? neither horſe nor-foot 
receive pay while they remain at home, yet as 
ſoon as they take the field, their pay is ſettled 
after the following manner, double pay being al- 
lowed to the officers the firſt month, to enable 
them to provide their equipage. | 


The pay of the Field and Staff-Officers per month, 


French Livres. 
A Colonel per month 240 
A Lieutenant-Colonel 180 
Major 165 
Aid Major 75 
Adjutant 48 
Chaplain 75 
Surgeon 48 
Clerk 24 
Prevot 48 
Total 873 

The pay of a company per month. 
| French Livres. 
A Captain per month 120 
A Captain- Lieutenant 90 
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There is only this difference between tlie pay 
of the Fuzileers, Electionaries, and Dragoons; 
namely that the Dragoon- Officers are ſupplied 
with forage grat:s, and the Foot-Officers pay for 
it; and the private dragoon has ſix- pence a day 
and ammunition-bread, while the foot-ſoldier hath 
two-pence a day deducted out of the ſix-· pence for 
his ammunition-bread. Every Field- Officer in 
both hath two ſervants paid by the State on the 
foot of common ſoldiers, and the Staff-Officers 
one. The State alſo provides tents, kettles, and 
hatchets for their ſoldiers, five men being allotted 
to one tent; and theſe things are laid up in the ar- 
ſenal when the ſervice is over. 

In the magazine of Bern there is always an en- 
tire new ſet of arms for all the militia of the Can- 
ton, beſides thoſe that are in common uſe; and 
there is a third ſet for the militia of every bailliage, 
kept in the caſtle where the Bailiff or Governor 
reſides; where there is alſo laid up a ſum amount- 
ing to three months pay for the whole militia of 
the bailliage, which money was raiſed upon the 
ſeveral communities for this purpoſe many years 
ſince, and is ſtill-reſerved for any preſſing occaſion, 
not having being touched by the State during the 
laſt war, nor cannot be diſpoſed of without the 
conſent of the ſeveral communities, ſince the' chief 
of each has a key of this little treaſury, and the 
Bailiff another. 

The Canton of Bern have alſo a very fine train 
of artillery in their capital, ready to march upon 
the ſhorteſt warning; beſides a great number of 
cannon in the caſtles where their Bailiffs reſide: 
and for the ſervice of their artillery they have three 
companies of cannoneers, and one of bombardeers, 
conſiſting of'an hundred men each, with proper 
officers, who are in conſtant pay, and com- 
manded by the Waggon-Maſter-General. Every 
community is taxed to furniſh the neceſſary horſes 
and waggons for the uſe of the train and army, 
and know the proportion which they are to ſend, 
getting them ready upon the leaſt notice. There 
belongs alſo to the train an hundred and twenty 
men of ſeveral trades, as carpenters, ſmiths, wheel 
wrights, &c. and to theſe is added a company 
of guides, actually liſted, with their Captain, 
Lieutenant, and other officers, who have a perfect 
knowledge of the country. 

They have no General or Commander in chief 
in time of peace; the principal military officer in 
the Canton of Bern is the Preſident of the coun- 
cilof war. Nor do they fill up the poſts of Se- 
cretary of war, Commiſſioners of victualling, + 
Treaſurer, Quarter-maſters, Grand Prevot, and 
others, till the army is ready to take the field. 
And whenever a General is appointed for any 
expedition, there are ſeveral deputies of the Stateſ- 
men of the greateſt rank and experience ap- 
pointed to accompany him, and be a check upon 
him, who can undertake nothing of conſequence 
without their conſent; but the General, with 
theſe _— diſpoſes of all military employments 
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CH AP. in the Held, Which in time of peace are in the 
vn. gift of the Great Council. 1 


the better diſciplining of theſe troops in 
the Canton of Bern, which is divided into eight 
diſtricts, there is an officer called the Grand 


Major in every one of them, who takes care 


that all the militia, as well thoſe that are regi- 
mented as others, be in a conſtant readineſs to 
march; and that their arms, ammunition, and 
cloathing, be in a good condition: for which end 
he often takes his rounds, viſiting both officers and 
ſoldiers, and drawing them out at leaſt once a 
year for a general review. He hath alſo an offi- 
cer under him 1n every bailliage, who rides from 
one community to another, and exerciſes the ſol- 
diers every Sunday and Holiday after divine ſer- 
vice, and fees that their arms and accoutrements 
be in order, and puniſhes the neglect of them. 
There are alſo butts erected in every community, 
where on certain days of the year they meet to 
ſhoot at a mark; and the cannoneers do the ſame 
with their great guns and mortars. - | 

And for the readier aſſembling of their mi- 
litia, there are ſignals in the moſt conſpicuous 
places of every bailliage, which conſiſts of wood 
and ſtraw, with which they make fires in the 
night-time, or a ſmoke in the day ; and at every 
one of theſe ſignals is a Corporal, with a conſtant 
guard of ſix men, who ſet fire to the combuſtible 
matters on the approach of an enemy, or when- 
ever they obſerve any other ſignals lighted, where- 
upon the whole body of the militia run to their 
arms, and march to the appointed rendezvous. 
And what renders them much better diſciplined 
than the militia of other nations, is, the cuſtom 
of the young fellows to ſerve three or four years in 
the Swiſs troops abroad, after which their offi- 
cers are obliged to permit them to return home; 
ſo that a good part of their militia have actually 
been in ſome foreign ſervice, and may therefore 
well be looked upon as regular troops, who be- 
ing intermixed with the reſt, ſoon. make them as 
expert as themſelves. What number of forces 
theſe republicks can. raiſe, my author does not 
determine; but obſerves, that in the late war be- 
tween the Proteſtant and the Popiſh Cantons, the 
Canton of Bern had forty thouſand men in the 
field, and the Canton of Zurich twenty thou- 
ſand, though only the regimented troops were 
raiſed ; and theſe, as hath been intimated already, 
make but a third part of their militia, The 
ſame eſtabliſhment which is obſerved in the 


Canton of Bern, is generally practiſed in all the 


other Proteſtant Cantons; but thoſe of the Ca- 
tholicks are not always in a condition to fur- 
niſh their magazines with corn and other ne- 


ceſſaries proper for an army when it takes the 
field. | 


HA P. VII. 
Treats of their trade and manufactures. 


5 E Switzers export ſcarce any merchandize 
to foreign countries, except horſes, black 
cattle, butter, and cheeſe. The French take off 
great numbers of their horſes in time of war for 
remounting their cavalry, inſomuch, that my au- 
thor aſſures us, he has known ten thouſand horſes 
bought in this country, by the French in the ſpace 
of a year for the uſe of their army. And the 
King of Sardania in the late wars had Swiſs horſes 
for his dragoons and artillery, but thoſe of Ger- 


many for remounting his cavalry. Great num- CH AP. 
bers are alſo ſold into the Milaneſe, and other VIII. 
parts of Lombardy, for their coaches. They "YO 


diſpoſe of great numbers of their 'black cattle in 


Italy, and their cheeſes in moſt countries of Eu- 
rope. "Fheſe commodities . are common to all 
the Cantons ; but the towns where manufactures 


may be ſaid to flouriſh, if compared with the reſt, 


are thoſe of Zurich, Bazil, Schaff hauſen, and 
Zurich is conſiderable for a manufac- 
ture of crape, which they have brought to ſome. 
perfection, and export in great quantities. The 
town of St Gall is as famous for it's linnen, 
which, though much inferior to that of Hol- 


St Gall. 


land, is afforded cheaper, and worn by the gen- 
try as well as common people. Bazil and Schaff- 
hauſen are not diſtinguiſhed for any particular kind 
of manufacture, but lie mighty convenient for a 
foreign trade, as they are ſituated upon the fron- 
tiers of the Empire; for here they have the op- 
portunity of exchanging the merchandizes of 
France, Italy, and Germany, which brings no 
ſmall profit to the inhabitants, many of whom 
are conſiderable merchants. The reſt of the 
towns of Switzerland enjoy only a little retail 
trade. "= 

As to their importations, having neither corn or 
wine ſufficient of their own growth, to ſupply their 
neceſſities, they are forced to be obliged to their 
neighbours for them, and are ſupplied chiefly 
from Suabia and the Milaneſe. Their falt is im- 
ported from Tyrol, Franche Compte, and Bava- 
ria, with which countries the Sovereigns of each 
Canton enter into treaties to be ſupplicd at a cer- 
tain price, and make great advantages by retail- 
ing it out again to their ſubjects. A falt-pit in- 


deed has lately been diſcovered in the Canton of 


Bern, but it does not yet afford any thing con- 
ſiderable. 


And as there are ſcarce any manufac- 
tures of ſilk, wool, or hair, in Switzerland, all 
their clothing of theſe kinds is alſo imported from 
abroad, except a very coarſe ſort of woollen ſtuffs, 
which their peaſants wear. Their mechanicks 
alſo are ſuch bunglers, that the better ſort of peo- 
ple uſually ſend for their common utenſils from 
other countries. From all which it is evident, 
that their importations much exceed their expor- 
tations, and their country conſequently grows 
poorer every day. According to my author, the 
ſpecies of gold and ſilver are ſcarce ſeen in pub- 
lick commerce, which proceeds in ſome meaſure, 


as he obſerves, from the coin being hoarded up 


by thoſe Cantons who have publick treaſuries, 
which for want of circulation is loſt to the coun- 
try, and for want of ſecurities to place their money 
out at intereſt upon, which obliges them to ſend 
it to foreign banks, when they have any, where- 
by the country is deprived of the uſe of it. The 
balance of trade therefore being much againſt the 
Switzers, their governors, to prevent the con- 
ſumption of foreign goods as much as poſſible, 
have endeavoured to retrench all ſuperfluities in 
clothing and furniture by ſumptuary laws, which 
prohibit the wearing of gold, filver, jewels, filks, 
and thread-lace, and whatever elſe is more charge- 
able than uſeful in dreſs z only the women are a 
little indulged in the wearing filks at weddings 
and on feſtivals, and on ſome other ſolemn occa- 
ſions : but although this hinders the miſchief from 
increaſing, it is by no means a compleat remedy. 
Nothing, as my author obſerves, can prevent the 
exportation of their coin, but the eſtabliſhing 
manufactures in their country, which may ferve 


at 


VIII. 


Religion. 
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CHAP. at leaſt for their own conſumption ; and though 


they have no good wool or filk of their own 


growth, they may however be ſupplied with 
theſe on moderate terms by their neighbours. 
When the French Refugees left their country 


upon the revocation of the edict of Nantz, it 


ſeems many of them retired into Switzerland, and 


endeavoured to eſtabliſh ſeveral manufactures 


there; but not being encouraged or protected by 
the government, and perſecuted by the natives, 
who would not ſuffer a foreigner to exerciſe any 
trade in their cities, the French Proteſtants found 
themſelves under a neceſſity of removing into other 
countries; whereby, as my author obſerves, the 
Proteſtant Cantons loſt the beſt opportunity they 
are ever like to have of erecting profitable ma- 
nufactures in their country: as long as their 
citizens have the privilege of hindering foreigners 
from exerciſing, trades amongſt them, and are 
ſuch indifferent artiſts themſelves, there is very 
little hopes of ſeeing manufactures flouriſh among 
them, or a foreign trade carried on toany advantage. 


HAP. IX. 


Treats of the religion of the Swilzers. 


HE Swiſs Cantons, as hath been obſerved al- 
ready, are divided into Popiſh and Pro- 
teſtant, both of them exceeding zealous in their 
way : the clergy, according to my author, taking 
more pains to raiſe the averſion and horror of 
the people againſt the religion of their adverſaries 
an in countries where there is but one religion 
profeſſed. The Proteſtant Cantons are rigid Cal- 
viniſts, and the reſt had followed their example 
at the Reformation, ſays the ſame gentleman, if 
the Catholicks, not truſting their cauſe to the force 
of argument, had not had recourſe to arms, and 
made war upon ſuch as embraced the new opinions: 
in. which the Proteſtants were defeated at the 
battle of Coppelin, anno 1531, whereby the pro- 
greſs of the Reformation, received ſome check in 
this country, many were reduced by force to the 
Romiſh perſuaſion who had deſerted it, and o- 
thers confirmed in 1t that were wavering. Other 
battles were afterwards fought, in one of which 
ZuU1iNGLIUs, one of the fathers of the Refor- 
mation, was killed; but at length a treaty of pa- 
cification was propoſed between the contending 
parties anno 1531,. whereby it was agreed, That 
each Canton ſhould regulate religious matters in 
their reſpective territories, and not moleſt their 
neighbours on thoſe accounts; which reſtored 
peace to the Cantons at that time : and though 


there have ſince been ſome ſkirmiſhes amongſt 


them on account of religion, they have not been of 


any long continuance. In the year 1366, a Synod of 


the Proteſtant clergy of Switzerland was aſſem- 
bled, where the articles of their faith were drawn 
up, and entitled, The Helvetick Confeſſion : in 


which they adhere to the doctrines of Carvin, 


as to grace, free-will, election, and predeſtination, 
condemning the tenets of Ax MINUS; inſomuch 
that they oblige all their clergy, on their ad- 
miſſion into Holy Orders, to ſwear that they will 
defend and maintain the Reformed Religion as it 
is contained in the Helvetick Confeſſion, and op- 
Poſe Arminianiſm, and all other doctrines con- 


trary to the ſaid confeſſion, to the utmoſt of their 
And notwithſtanding both Popery and 
Calviniſm are tolerated in their common bail- 


power. 


liages, or governments, there is no toleration in 


the Cantons themſelves, every one who does not CHAP: 


profeſs the religion eſtabliſhed, is baniſhed the 
country; even Lutherans, and every other deno- 
mination of Proteſtants : but the diſciples of CA l. 
VIN are liable to the ſame pains and diſabilities 
as the Papiſts are in the Proteſtant Cantons, who 
look upon themſelves as extremly moderate, that 
they only baniſh their brethren of a different ſect, 
and permit them to ſell their eſtates, 

By theſe wholeſome ſeverities the Swiſs Calvi- 
niſts glory, that they have maintained almoſt a 
conſtant uniformity in their worſhip ever ſince 
the Reformation, though they have not been totally 
free from ſectaries; for in the Canton of Bern 
two ſets aroſe, the one called Pietiſts, and the 
other Anabaptiſts. The firſt did not advance 
any particular doctrines which were not profeſſed 
by the eſtabliſned Church; but pretended to a 
greater ſanctity of life, and purity of manners: than 
their neighbours, and diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
abſenting from the publick worſhip, either on pre- 
tence of their unworthineſs to approach the houfe 
of Gop, or that they could not edify by the 
diſcourſes of worldly-minded men; whoſe lives 
were a contradiction to their doctrines. They 
make a covenant with all their ſenſes not to in- 
dulge them in any pleaſure, even to ſhun the 
ſmell of a roſe or violet, and to turn away their 
eyes from every beautiful object: to avoid as 
much as poſſible what the world calls inno- 
cent pleaſures, leſt their affections ſhould be 
tainted by any ſenſuality, and diverted from the 
love of him, who is the only hope and comfort 
of their beings. But their enemies, it ſeems, char- 
ged them with ſpiritual pride, fraud, and inſincerity 
in their dealings; and that they made uſe of the 
maſk of religion, only to ſurprize and impoſe on 
credulous people; and if any of them were found 
endeavouring to propagate their opinions, and make 
diſciples, they were baniſhed by the government. 
As to the Anabaptiſts, their opinions were propa- 
gated in the Canton of Bern but very lately. Theſe, 
tis obſerved, ſcruple to acknowledge the power 
of the magiſtrate, or to take oaths of allegiance 
to the government they live under ; but that 
which rendered them moſt obnoxious in Switzer- 
land, is their holding it unlawful to bear arms, 
even in defence of their country; for here being 
no ſtanding forces kept on foot, but the ſove- 
reign relying entirely upon the militia, if this 
opinion of the unlawfulneſs of bearing arms, ſhould 
prevail, they muſt neceſſarily become a prey to 
the firſt invader. The government therefore ob- 
ſerving, that their peaſants who were enrolled in 
the militia, began to excuſe themſelves when 
they were commanded into the ſervice, on ſcru- 
ples of conſcience; thought it high time to pu- 
niſh the followers of this ſect, with the utmoſt 
ſeverity; fining and impriſoning ſome, and ba- 
niſhing others, and their baniſhed teachers who 
returned into the country they hanged. At 
length they came to a reſolution, of baniſhing 
all Anabaptiſts in general; and above three hun- 
dred of them became refugees in Holland only, 
about the year 1710. But the ſame reaſons the 
Swiſs Preſbyterians aſſign for perſecuting their 
brethren that differ from them, for aught J ſee, 
may be urged by any other Proteſtant govern- 
ment : for inſtance, they urge, 1. That ſhould 
they tolerate ſectaries, theſe would infallibly join 
with their Roman Catholick neighbours againſt 
the eſtabliſhed Church. 2. That no controver- 
ſies are managed with more heat and unchriſtian 

h | malice, 
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CHAP. malice, than thoſe which concern religion. And, 
IX. 3. That theſe diſputes ever have an influence on 
— the ſtate, and frequently endanger the ſubverſion 
of the government z but if theſe be of any weight 

in Switzerland, and can juſtify perſecution there, 

I cannot ſee why they would not excuſe any other 
government in requiring uniformity in religion. 

But to proceed : The Swiſs Clergy in ſome of their 

cities have a great influence, and take the liberty 


of teaching politicks inſtead of divinity in their 


their auditors to their own pitch: but in the 
Canton of Bern the government confines them 
to religious ſubjects, and keeps them in an entire 
dependance on the ſtate. 


CHAP. X. 


Treats of the allies of the Swilzers. 


Allies of 
the Switz- 
ers. 


HE. allies of the Switzers are, 1. The Gri- 

ſons. 2. The town and county of Neuf- 
chatel. 3. The Abbot and City of St Gall. 4. 
The Valeſians. 5. The republick of Geneva. 
And, 6. The towns of Malhauſen and Bienne. 
The moſt conſiderable of whom are the Griſons. 
The country. of the Griſons, antiently part of 
the Roman Rhætia, conſiſts of three provinces, 
united for their common defence, The firſt is 
ſtiled, the Griſon, or Grey League, and commu- 
nicates it's name to the whole country. The ſe- 
cond is called, The league of the houſe of Gop, 
from the Biſhop of Coire's reſiding in it. And 


The Gri- 
ſons. 
Three 
leagues. 


as it comprehended that number of commu- 
nities. 

Theſe three leagues, including the countries 
they have acquired. by grant or conqueſt, viz, 
the Valteline, Chiavenna, and Bormio, are boun- 
ded by the circle of Suabia on the north; by 
the county of Tyrol on the eaſt; by the ſtates 
of Milan and Venice towards the ſouth ; and by 


Their ſi- 
tuation 
and ex- 
tent. 


the weſt; being about an hundred miles in length, 
and ſixty in breadth. In the Griſon league are 
twenty-ſeven communities, in that of the Houſe 
of Gop twenty-two, and in that of the Ten 
Juriſdictions fourteen, 
Chief The chief towns in the Griſon league, are I- 
towns of lantz, Diſſentis, Flintz, and Splagen. Ilantz is 
— a little town, ſituate on the Rhine, about fifteen 
tos: miles ſouth-weſt of Chur, or Coire, where the 
aſſemblies of the three leagues meet, 
Chief The chief towns in the league of the Houſe 
towns of of GOD (which is ſtiled ſometimes Caddee, and 
the league by the Germans, Gotthuſpunt) are Chur, or 


h N 1 
of ©*® 5 Coire, the capital of the three leagues, Caſſaccia, 


of Gov. Veſpurn, and Bergon. Coire, the moſt conſider- 

Coire, &c. able town of the Griſon country, is ſituated. at 
the foot of two mountains, on the banks of the 
river Pleſur, little more than a mile from the 
Rhine, and about ſixty to the ſouthward of Con- 
ſtance, and was a free Imperial city till the year 
1498, when it entered into the Griſon league. 
The Biſhop of Coire had ſome kind of juriſdic- 
tion in this city till the Reformation, and hath 
ſtill a palace here, a cathedral, and ſome houſes 
for the Cantons about it; but his revenues are at 
this day very mean, though he be a Prince of 
the Empire. The buildings are tolerable, conſi- 
dering the country, and the town is encompaſſed 
with a wall and fortifications, moſt of the inhabi- 
tants being Proteſtants. 


THE PRESENT STATE 


pulpits, endeavouring to work up the paſſions of 


the third, The league of the ten juriſdictions, 


the Cantons of Ury, Glaris, and Appenzel towards 


fairs require it. 


tion on any matter in debate, but muſt reſort to 


The only town mentioned in the league of the CH AP, 

Ten Juriſdictions, is that of Davas, or Tafas, ſi- X. 

tuate among the mountains, two leagues to the Chief 

eaſtward of Coire, of which I meet with nothing town of 

remarkable, | . the third 
The manners and cuſtoms of the Griſons dif- league, 

fer but little from thoſe of the Switzers, an 

more than their ſoil and climate, and therefore. 

do not need a particular deſcription. They were; 

formerly ſubject to a variety of Princes; ſome of 

them to petty, Sovereigns, others to the Biſhop of 

Coire, and more of them to the houſe of Au- 

ſtria. Thoſe ſubject to the firſt, purchaſed their 

liberty, or became free by the extinction of the 

families of their lords. The Biſhops of Coire 

were deprived of their power at the Reforma- 


tion, and have now no ſhare or influence in the 


government of that city, or the territories be- 
longing to it. And the houſe of Auſtria have at 
ſeveral times ſold all their dominions in this coun- 

try, except the little lordſhip of Retzuns, of 
which the Griſons are the immediate ſovereigns. 

And thus by degrees the Griſons becoming an in- 
dependent and free people, erefted themſelves in- 

to a commonwealth, the ſovereign power where- 

of is veſted in the people; for every male of ſix- Govern- 
teen years. of age and upwards, has a vote in ment of 
matters of ſtate, as in the petty Cantons of - rh 
Switzerland. But then they have a better method 
of collecting their votes; for the people of every 
community firſt elect one to repreſent them in a 
Council or Dyet, and then the perſons ſo elected, 
amounting to the number ſixty- three, that is, one 

for every community, meet and debate of their 
affairs: and in theſe aſſemblies all reſolutions are 
determined by a majority, as their elections are 

by a majority of each community, every one of 
which are governed by their particular laws and 
cuſtoms, chuſe their own magiſtrates, and are 
indeed ſo many petty. ſtates. The ſeveral com- 
munities of each league alſo have their parti- 

cular Dyets, where they are repreſented by their 
deputies, and chuſe their chief and other officers 
annually. There are four other kinds of Dyets, 
compoſed of the repreſentatives of the three leagues: 


the firſt is called the general Dyet, conſiſting of 


a deputy from every community, beſides the three 
chiefs, which is held once a year in each of the 
three leagues by turns, the chief of the league 
where the Dyet is held being Preſident, Theſe 
meet the latter end of Auguſt, and having con- 
ſidered extraordinary affairs, proceed to ſettle the 


publick accounts, and determine controverſies be- 


tween the. communities, which uſually takes up 
about three weeks. The ſecond Dyet conſiſts of 
half the - number of deputies, (two communities 
ſending one by turns) theſe have no fixed times 
of meeting, but are convoked whenever their af- 
The third Dyet, denominated a 
congreſs, conſiſts only of three deputies from each 
league, beſides the three chiefs, and meets annu- 
ally in the beginning of March at Coire, being 
held for the ordinary affairs of the government. 
The fourth is a meeting of the three chiefs only, 
who aſſemble a little before the general Dyet, to 
prepare matters for them. And every one of theſe 
aſſemblies may be ſummoned as often as the at- 
fairs of the government require it, or any foreign 
miniſter hath buſineſs to propoſe to them: but in 
all of them the deputies are ſo limited by their 
inſtructions, that they cannot take a final refolu- 


the 


The Val- 
teline. 


con- 
firmed. | 9 we 
The ſubjects of the three leagues are a mix- 
ture of Proteſtants and Papiſts; but the Pro- 
teſtants making two thirds of the people, and all 
things being determined by a plurality of voices, 
my author looks upon this republick as a Pro- 
teſtant ſtate ; eſpecially as they are allied only to 
the two Proteſtant Cantons of Zurich and Bern. 
There are only the two bailliages of Meyenfield and 
Malants within the three leagues, the Governors 
whereof are removed every two years: but they 
have eight or nine governments more in the Val- 
teline, and the' counties of Bormio and Chiaven- 
na, which three provinces were formerly part of 
the duchy of Milan, and yielded to the Grifons 
by the Sroxz A's, Dukes of Milan, in conſidera- 
tion of their ſervices in the wars. And notwith- 
ſtanding theſe provinces are ſubject to the Gri- 
ſons, the Roman Catholick religion only is tole- 


on 
: 


rated here; for in all the treaties between the 


Sovereigns of Milan and the Griſons, it is ſti- 


pulated, that no Proteſtant ſhall remain there 
more than ſix weeks in one year, during which 
time he ſhall not exerciſe his religion; nor are 
their Proteſtant Governors allowed to keep a 
Chaplain in their houſes. 
The Valteline conſiſts of one large valley, a- 
bout ten leagues in length, abounding in corn, 
wine, and oil, and the moſt delicious fruits. The 
two other counties of Chiavenna and Bormio, are 
very fruitful, but not in ſo great àa degree as the 
Valteline, which is as valuable for being a paſs 
between Germany and Italy, as for it's fertility; 
1 ſhall therefore be a little more particular in de- 
ſeribing the ſituation of this country : and I find 
that the Valteline is bounded” by the country of 


the Griſons on the north; by Tyrol towards the 


eaſt; by the territories of Venice on the ſouth; 
and by the duchy of Milan towards the weſt ; the 


chief towns * whereof are Tirano, Sondrio, and 


Morbegno. Tirano, the eapital of the province, 


is ſituated on the banks of the river Adda, a- 


bout fix miles to the northwards: of the territo- 
ries of Venice, and fifty ſouth-weſt of Coire. Son- 
drio ftands upon the Adda, forty miles] ſouth of 
Coire, and is a place of the greateſt ſtrength in the 
Valteline, and the reſidence of the Governor. 
The county of Chiavenna is of à ſmall ex- 
tent, and bounded by the country of the Griſons 


on the north and weſt; by the Valteline on the 


eaſt; and by the four governments of Italy on 
the ſouth; the chief towns whereof are Chiaven- 
na and Pleury. 1 25 * 

Chiavenna is à little town pleaſantly ſituated 


- at the foot of the mountains, upon the river Ma- 


cra, which near this place falls into the lake of 
Como. It was antiently a large place, but had 
the misfortune, great part of it, to be buried by 
a mountain which hung over the town. And the 


like accident happened to the town of Pleury on 
the 25th of Auguſt 1618. 99 


The county of Bormio is bounded by the 
country of the Griſons on the north; by the 
biſhoprick of Trent on the eaſt; by the Valte- 
line towards the weſt ; and by the Venetian ter- 
ritories on the ſouth ; being ſurrounded by inac- 
ceſſible mountains: the chief town whereof is 
Bormio, ſituate on the Adda, three miles from 
it's ſource. | LE a 

The bailliages in the Valteline, as well as thoſe 
in Chiavenna and Bormio, are diſpoſed of by 
each community of the Griſons by turns, and fold 
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CHA P- the communities that ſent them, to have it 


to the beſt bidder, who is always made Bailiff or 
Governor, arid muſt be guilty of great exactions 
on the poor people under his power, before he can 
reimburſe himſelf. The ſtated publick revenues of 
the Griſon leagues are very inconſiderable; and 
therefore upon a war breaking out, or any other 
emergency, they tax themſelves in proportion to 
their abilities, and the neceſſity” of the ſervice; 
The duties arifing from goods carried through the 
country, conſtitute the principal part of the pub- 
lick revenues, if we except the penſions paid 
them by foreign Princes, which are divided amon 
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the common people as well as the magiſtrates: 


though it may be difficult to diſtinguiſh one from 
the other, when they are not in the execution of 
their offices; for their Senators do not think it 
beneath them to keep inns for the entertainment 
of travellers, or to exerciſe other mean employ= 
ments; and, in ſhort, - the Griſons may well be 
reckoned the refuſe of Switzerland. What 'ren- 


ders them moſt conſiderable is, the. paſſes through + 


their country between Germany and Italy, of 
which there are four only by which their country 
is acceſſible; and even theſe may be defended b 
a very ſmall force. The firſt by the lake of 


— 


7 


which preſerves their communication with Italy. 


The ſecond by the valley of Comonica, which 


gives them an entrance into the territories of Ve- 
nice. The third by the value of the Inn, which lets 
them into Tyrol And the fourth, by a bridge over 
the Rhine near Coire, they have a communication 
with Suabia and the Cantons of Switzerland. 


Tue counties of Neufchatel and Vallengin alſu 
are allies of the Switzers: they are ſubject to 


the ſame Prince, and form together a little ſove- 
reignty, bounded By the biſhoprick” of Bazil and 
the territory of Biel towards the north; by the lake 


= 
® 


Neufcha- 
tel and 
Vallengin. 


of Neufchatel towards the eaſt; by the Canton of 


Bern on the ſouth, and by Franche- Compte or 
Burgundy on the weſt; being about twelve leagues 
in length from north to ſouth, and ſix in breadth 
from eaſt to weſt. The air of this country near 


the lake is temperate; but very ſharp in the 


mountainous parts of it. The foil. is ſtony, but 
produces the beſt wine in Switzerland, by the ſale 
whereof to foreigners the natives make 'great ad- 
vantages. Their language is French, and they 
reſemble that nation more in their- manners and 
cuſtoms: than: the Germans, having more vivacity 
than the reſt of the Switzers, with a good ſhare 
of vanity, ? FMT 1191 Dos-- x 
They are in a manner a free independent peo- 
ple, notwithſtanding they have always had a Prince 
for their head; for nothing is determined but by 
the three eſtates. ' They have alſo the privilege 
of chuſing their on magiſtrates and ſtandard- 
bearer, and are ſubject to no taxes but what they 
lay upon themſelves; and the whole country is of 
the Reformed Religion, except the. two villages of 
Creſier and Landeron, the inhabitants whereof 
are Roman Catholicks. Upon the death of the 
ducheſs of Nemours, the laſt Counteſs of Neuf- 
chatel, as heireſs of the houſe of Longueville, the 
States of the country were inclined to ſubmit 


themſelves to the late King of Pruſſia, as heir by 
his mother to the houſe of Orange; which de- 


rived it's title to Neufchatel from the marriage 
of one of it's Princes with the heireſs of the houſe 
of Chalons, the direct Sovereign of thoſe two 
counties. Several competitors alſo aroſe at the 


12 


ſame time, who claimed as heirs in blood to the 

houſe of Longueville; but tlie States rejected their 

claim, and — — it to the heirs of * 
6 
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Chief 


| Landeron- 


RO  THE'PRESENT:/STATE 
CHAP. of Chalonsz and the King of Pruffia accordingly 


took poſſeſſion of it. The chief towns in the 
county of Neufchatel, are, 1. Neufchatel, the 
capital z and, 2. Landeron, 1 its 
1. Neuſchatel, called by the Germans, New- 
zurg, is ſituated at the north-eaſt end of the lake 
to which it communicates it's name; about twen- 
ty miles north-weſt of Bern, and fifteen north- 
weſt of "Run The town is well built, and 
adorned with ſeveral handſome fountains. It is 
governed by a Council of ſixty Burghers, and en- 
Joys large privileges ; among which the moſt con- 
iderable is, that they are comburghets or fellow- 
citizens with the Canton of Bern, which is not 
only their protector, but umpire of all the diffe- 
rences between them and their Sovereign ; and 
this Canton ſupported them in their religious and 
civil rights, while they were under the dominion 
of Popiſh Princes. The Counts of Neufchatel 
were Granrly allied to the Cantons of Bern, Lu- 
cerne, Soleure, and Friburg; but ſince the in- 
veſture of the King of Pruſſia, the Popiſh States 
do not ſeem fond of renewing the alliance, and 
— may be looked upon now as allied only to 
rn. ä | 
2. Landeron, fituate near the lake of Biel, re- 
markable for the ſtrength of it's ſituation, and 
noble caſtle, the reſidence of the Prince, | 


Vallengia The county of Vallengin lies about a league to 


county. 


St Gall, 


Abbot, his 
— He 


the northward of Neufchatel; the chief town 
whereof is of the ſame name. ' It is ſituated near 
the foot of Mount Jura, which ſeparates it from 
Burgundy, and is divided into five vallies, which 
contain about forty villiages, the inhabitants where- 
of are generally Calviniſts. Wal 
The Abbot and city of St Gall are alſo allies 
of the Switzers. The Abbot is Sovereign of a 
country called the Patrimony of St Gall, lying 
between the Canton of Zurich and the lake of 
Conſtance, as alſo of the county of Tockenburg 
contiguous to it; extending about thirty-ſix miles 
in length, and twelve in breadth. He aſſumes 
the title of a Prince of the Empire, which is 


merely titular, having neither vote or ſeſſion in 


it. He was alſo formerly Sovereign of the city of 
St Gall, and of good part of the Canton of Appen- 
zel; but they have both of them purchaſed their 
f „and have now no dependance on him. 
The city of St Gall is ſituated in the Turgow, 
about five miles ſouth-weſt of th- lake of Con · 
ſtance, and ten north-weſt of Appenzel, and 
forms a little bey at preſent, without 
any territory nging to it. The government 
conſiſts of a Great 23d Little Council, as in other 
cities of Switzerland, and is of the ariſtocratical 
kind. Both the Abbot and town of St Gall have 
the privilege of ſending Deputies to the General 
Dyets of the Swiſs Cantons, who have ſeſſion, but 
no votes there. It is one of the beſt towns of 
trade in the country, and particularly remarkable 
for. it's linnen manufacture, which employs the in- 


habitants of all ages and conditions. The whole 


country about them furniſhes them with vaſt quan- 
tities of flax, out of which *tis. computed they make 
annually farty thouſand pieces of linnen, of two 
hundred ells to the piece, which they ſend into 
Italy, Germany, and the adjacent countries, in 
packs carried by mules ; by which traffick the na- 
tives are fo enriched, that there is no place where 
there are found more wealthy Burghers in propor- 
tion to the extent of it; or where there are ſo 
few poor people,. In the town of St Gall *tis 
computed there are about ten thouſand ſouls ; the 


very magn 


government reſembling that of the other cities of C HAP. S 


Switzerland, The abbey and the town are mor- 


tal enemies to each other, and every little offence 


on either ſide works them up into a flame. It is 
not long ſince, that a Monk, in one of their pro- 
ceſſions, carrying his croſs erected through the 
town, with three or four thouſand peaſants at- 
tending him, occaſioned a tumult among the ci- 
tizens, who looked upon it as an unpardonable 
inſult on theit religion, and running to their arms, 
drew down four pieces of cannon to the gates of 
the abbey, vowing to be revenged for the affront ; 
but the Catholicks who attended, the proceſſion, 
being let out of the conyent by a back way which 
ted into the Abbot's territories, eſcaped their fury. 
The Abbot however was ſo exaſperated that he 
raiſed an army, and blocked up that ſide of the 
town which faces his dominions, prohibiting his 
ſubjects to furniſh the citizens with any manner 
of proviſions: when they were juſt upon the point 
of entering into a war, the Cantons, their protec- 
tors, compromiſed the matter; ordering, that the 
townſmen, who had been too raſh in taking up 
arms, ſhould: pay a fine of two thouſand crowns ; 
and on the other hand, that no prieſt ſhould carry 
his croſs through their town erected for the future, 
but let it hang about his neck, without touching 
it with either hand till he came within the pre- 
cincts of the abbey. Neither the publick buildings 
of the town, the abbey, or the abbey-church, are 
ificent ; but a collection of the inſcrip- 
tions on the walls of this and other Popiſh chur- 
ches, Mr App180N is of opinion, would give 
us a good idea of the Roman. Catholick religion, 
and ſufficiently expoſe the pride, vanity, and ſelf- 
intereſtedneſs of the convents, the abuſe of indul- 
gencies, and, in, a word, the ſuperſtition, credu- 
lity, and childiſtmeſs of that religion. The town 
and abbey of St Gall have a Bear for their arms; 
and the Catholicks, according to Mr Ap Disox, 
have an uneommon veneration for the memory of 
that bear which was the occaſion of it; of which 
one of the Monks of this abbey gave him the fol- 
lowing relation, with tears of affection in his eyes. 
Hae related, that St Ga LL, whom they ſtile the 


great Apoſtle of Germany, found this countr7 


little better than a vaſt deſart, occaſioned, I pre- 
ſume, by it's being over run with bears and other 
beaſts of prey; meeting therefore with a bear in 
his way on a very cold day, he commanded the 
brute to bring him a bundle of wood and make a 
fire, which the beaſt having performed, he com- 
manded him to retire into the centre of the wood, 
and there continue the remainder of his life, which 
the bear readily obeyed, and neither he nor his re- 
lations ever moleſted mankind for the future: 


from whence their diſciples are taught to believe, 


that their ſaints can reſtrain the rage of the fierceſt 
animals, and alter their very natures. 


The privileges claimed by the inhabitants of Tocken- 
the county of Tockenburg, having not long fince burg con. 


been the occaſion of a bloody war between the . 


Proteſtant and Popiſh Cantons of Switzerland, the 
honourable writer above-mentioned, gives us the 
following account of the differences between the 
Abbot and that people. He relates, that the laft 
Count of Tockenburg having no children, granted 
ſuch privileges to his ſubjects before he died, that 
he made them in a manner a free people: for he 
indulged them in making their own laws, and in 
chuſing their own 'magiſtrates, and of entering 
into an alliance or comburgherſhip with the Can- 


ton of Glaris, for ſupporting their rights; yam 


* 


— 
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"CHAP. by the power of the Sovereign was. ſo leſſened, 
X. that the ſucceſſor found little more left him than 
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Was a fief of the Empire, and if there was 


right of collecting his revenues: all which 
was however ratified Count RAR EN, | who 
ſucceeded as heir to this principality ; who Hav- 
ing enjoyed it about thirty years, ſold it to the 
Abbot of St Gall, with an _—_ reſervation of 
the rights and privileges of inhabitants; to 
which the Abbot alſo conſented, and ratified them 
afreſh, though he afterwards endeavoured to abo- 
liſh their new privileges, and particularly the com- 
burgherſhip with Glaris, which was' their 
ſupport z which at length he found means to do, 
by inſinuating himſelf ſo far into the good opi- 
nion of the magiſtrates of Glaris, that they with- 
drew their protection from the Tockenburghers, 
and ſuffered their Abbot to nize over them at 
pleaſure, Whereupon they had afterwards re- 
courſe to the two / Proteſtant Cantons of Zurich 
and Bern, who, for reaſons of ſtate, as well as re- 
ligion, eſpouſed their cauſe, and ſent a ſolemn depu- 
tation to the Abbot, requiring him to permit them 
to enjoy their religious and civil rights; which he 
— the Deputies of the two Cantons went 
into the county of Tockenburg, and faw them 
reinſtated in their antient privileges. But religion 
being concerned in the diſpute, the Catholick 
Cantons of Lucerne, Ury, Swita, Underwald, and 
Zug, took part with the Abbot; as the Proteſtant 
Cantons of Bern and Zurich did with the Toc- 
kenburghers; and after ſeveral attempts to accom- 
modate matters by treaty in vain, a war broke 
out in the year 1712, wherein the Proteſtants de- 
feated the forces of the Popiſn Cantons in two 
pitched battles, taking from them the county of 
Baden, and ſeveral other territories : and the Po- 
* Cantons being no longer able to keep the 
againſt their victorious enemies, a was 
again ſet on foot by the mediation of the French 


Ambaſſador, and a peace concluded at Arraw, 


on the terms above. recited in the chapter con- 
taining the modern hiſtory of this country. But 
ſtill che Cantons of Zurich and Bern, kept poſſeſ- 
ſion of the abbey of St Gall, and other places, 
which they. had taken from that Abbot, he re- 
fuſing to reftore the Tockenburghers to their pri- 

ileges: for the Abbot ſtiling himſelf a Prince of 
the Empire, though he hath neither vote or ſeſſion 
in the Dyets of the Empire, appealed to the Em- 
peror as his Sovereign, alledging that Tockenburg 


diſpute . between him and his ſubjects, it wh 
to be determined in the Empire, and not by tlie 
neighbouring Cantons: and this was a doctrine ſo 
extremely pleafing to the Emperor, that he gave 
the Abbot fome hopes of aſſiſting him againſt the 
Proteſtant Cantons, if they refuſed to abide by 
his determination of the matter, at che ſame 
time offered his mediation to compoſe their dif- 
ferences. But the Cantons of Bern and Zurich, 
refuſed to accept it; alledging, that they were a 
free people, and had no dependance on the Em- 
pire 3 and if they ſhould ſubmit their diſputes'to 
the Emperor, this would give him a handle to 
renew his pretenſions to their whole country. And 
in this ſtate, things remained till the year 1718, 
when the old Ab 
a more pacifick temper ſuceeeding him, the Pro- 
teſtant Cantons, to avoid the intermeddling of 


any foreign powers in their affairs, agreed to re- 


ſtore all the territories that had been taken from 
the Abbot, and to acquieſce in more moderate 
terms for their allies the Tockenburghers, than 


being dead, and another of th 


ageeed, that the Tockenburghers ſhould acknow- X 


ledge the Abbot for their Sovereign, and do him 


homage accordingly. That the Council of Re- 
gency ſhould conſiſt of ſixty perſons, choſen out 
of the ſeveral diſtricts of the country by the Com- 
mons, whereof one half ſhould be Calviniſts, and 
the other Catholicks, and no member be changed 
as long as he was capable of ſerving, and behaved 
well. That this council | ſhould: ele& the Preſi- 


dent, his Vicar, and a Treaſurer. That the Vi- 
great car du Banderet and his officers ſhould be alter- 
nately of the religions above mentioned. That the 


Secretaries, Commiſſaries, and Sautiers, ſhould be 
as many of the one religion as of the other. That 
this Council ſhould afſemble once a year at leaſt. 
That the juſticiary of the county, ſhould con- 


fiſt of a Preſident and twenty-four Judges; the 
Preſident always to be the Bailiff of Tockenburg, 


who with the Judges, ſhould be appointed by 
the Abbot, and conſiſt of an equal number of each 
religion. This court to take cognizance of all 
criminal cauſes, and all fines and confiſcations to 
belong to the Abbot. The court of appeals to 
be compoſed of an equal number of each religion, 
one half to be appointed by the Abbot, and the 
other by the Council of Regency. That there 
ſhould be only the two religions above-mentioned 
tolerated in' the county z and the minifters of the 
Reformed ſhould be allowed to exerciſe diſcipline, 
and not be ſubject to the viſitation of thoſe of ano- 
ther religion. That if any diſpute ſhould ariſe 
for the future, between the Abbot and his ſubjects, 
each party ſhould chuſe three perſons out of the 
— 1s, whe ſhould determine the matters in dif- 


The republick of Valais is another allie of the The 


Switzers, which takes it's name from a valley, in- Valais, or 


habited by the ſubj 


of it, and frequently overflows great part of the 
country. This county is called by the Germans 
Wallifſerand and Valinzu; and is bounded by Swit- 


zerland on the north and eaſt; by the Milaneſe and 


the duchy of Aouſt on the ſouth ; and by Savoy on 
the weſt ; and is about eighty miles in length, and 
from ten to twenty in breadth. It is ſeparated 
from the Canton of Bern and Savoy by mountains 
of a prodigious height, which are always covered 
with ſnow ;: and is uſually divided into the Upper 
and Lower Valais: the Upper Valais is again ſub- 
divided into ſeven independent communities, re- 
ſembling thoſe of the Griſons, and the Lower 
into fix, Their mountains afford paſture for nu- 
merous herds of _ in the peel and the 
valley produces corn and wine, and a great variety 
of nous fruits; but it is to the aduſtry of the 
inhabitants, that this fertility of the low lands is 
in a great meaſure to be afcribed, who with in- 
credidle- labour, convey the water from the rocks 
and mountains, by wooden troughs, or channels, 


for two miles together in ſome places, being ob- 


liged to cut a paſſage through the rocks to lay 
em in. The harveſt continues in this country 
from May to October, being ſooner or later, ac- 
cording to the ſituation of the place. In the com- 
pals of one day's travelling we find a variety of 
ſeaſons, winter on one ſide a mountain, and ſum- 
mer on the other ; while the ſpring appears in all 
it's beauty in a third place. *Tis ſaid, there are 

| mines 


bjects of this little common- 
wealth z which extends from the like of Geneva 
to the mountain called La Fourche, where the 
Rhone hath it's ſource; and is divided into two 

by that river, which runs through the middle 
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CHAP. mines of flyer, copper, iron, and lead in ſome of 
X. their hills; but, 1 preſume, ſcarce worth the 
GR working, or. the poor Swiſs would have been 
maſters of more treaſure than we find they are. 
Chief The chief towns are Syon the capital, Martinach, 
towns. and St Maurice. 10 
Syon, the Sedunum of the antients, a town of 
Gallia Narbonenſis, called by the Germans Sitte, 
ſtands upon the river Sitte, which a little be- 
low falls into the Rhone, being about fifty miles 
to the ſouthward of Bern, and ſixty to the eaſtward 
of Geneva. It is the ſeat of the Biſhop, who is 
a Prince of the Empire, and was formerly Sove- 
reign of great part of the country; but his power 
is much diminiſhed of late, and the government 
changed into a republick, though the Biſhop till 
preſides in their councils as their head, and hath a 
conſiderable influence on their affairs. The ſever; 
communities of the Upper Valais (to which the 
Lower is ſubje&) ſend Deputies. to their Dyets in 
the ſame manner as the Griſons do, and their com- 
monwealth is governed in the ſame manner. The. 
Valeſians were antiently allied to the Canton of 
Bern, but are now much more nearly allied to the 
Catholick Cantons, both by intereſt and inclination, 
as they are themſelves of the Catholick religion. 
The next allie of the Switzers 1 ſhall mention 
is the city of Geneva, which ſtands at the ſouth- 
welt end of the lake Lemman, or Geneva, in 
the latitude of forty-ſix degrees, 'twenty-five mi- 
nutes, thirty miles ſouth-· weſt of Lauſanne, and 
ſeventy ſouth-weſt of Bern, being divided in two; 
parts by the river Rhone, the ſouth part of which: 
is much the larger, and ſtands upon a hill ; the 
other, which belongs to the country of Gex, is 
called Gervais, and ſtands upon a flat. There 
is a communication between them, by three wood- 
en bridges; travellers take particular notice of two 
handſome ſtreets, the one extending along the 
banks of the river and lake, and the other afe; 
cending the hill. The houſes lately built, are 
generally of hewn ſtone, but the reſt make no 
extraordinary figure; the moſt remarkable of 
their publick buildings are. 1. The Church of St 
Pr TER, formerly the cathedral, a handſome pile, 
wherein is the tomb of HENRV II, Duke of 
Rohan. 2. The town- houſe. And, 3. The pub- 
lick library; but theſe don't ſeem to merit a par- 
ticular deſcription. .., In. ſhort, the town is not to 
be admired ſo much for it's beauty, as for the wa; 
ter, the fine walks and proſpects about it, which 
render it a pleaſant abode, The walls arę up- 
wards of two miles in circumference, and the 
fortifications ſufficient to prevent a ſudden ſurprize, 
but would not be able to endure a long fiege. It's. 
greateſt ſecurity, conſiſts in the protection of it's 
allies, the Cantons of Bern and Zurich, and in, 
it's being the intereſt of France, to prevent Savoy's. 
taking poſſeſſion of it, and of Savoy, that it ſhonld, 
not fall into the hands of France. Otherwiſe, . 
either of theſe powers, whoſe territories are al- 
moſt, contiguous to the walls of their city, might. 
ſoon reduce the place, The inhabitants, tis com- 
puted, amount to about thirty thouſand men, of. 
whom, five thouſand may be able to bear arms 
though in their arſenal, which is kept in admi- 
rable order, there are arms for twelve thouſand, 
men ; and here, they {till preſerve the ſcaling- 
ladders and arms they took from the Savoyards, 
when they attempted to ſurprize the city. , The 
lower rank of people are a clowniſh generation, 
converſing with their cattle all the ſummer, whom. 
they drive up the mountains about the middle of 
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May. living in huts; and managing the buſineſs CH AP. 


of the dairy till the winter returns, and then 
they come back to their dwellings in the town. 
The people of condition are eſteemed polite, many 
French and Italians of the Calviniſtical ſtrain, re- 
fiding amongſt - them, and ſeveral other nations 
making it their road to Italy. This town: was 
EE under the dominion of the Romans, and 
afterwards of the Burgundians. It was once alſo an 
Imperial town, and the Dukes of Savoy have had 
the ſovereignty of it. The Counts and Biſhops: of 
Geneva, ſeem for ſome time to have had a mixed 


juriſdiction in the place; but at the Reformation 


their Biſhop was their Sovereign in temporals as well 
as ſpirituals. In the yeah 1833, the people expelled: 
their Biſhop, and erected a form of government, 
reſembling that of the neighbouring cities of Swit- 
zerland ;; for they have a Great Council of two 
hundred, in whom the legiſlative power is lodged, 


wo © 
— 


and another choſen out of it, oonſiſting of five and 


twenty members, who have the executive 

theſe, however, adviſe with a third Council, 
the Council: of State, conſiſt ing of ſixty members, 
taken out | of) the Great Council. Sixteen of the 
members of the Great Council, are always of the 
degree of Burghermaſters, or Syndicks, four of 
whom are in office every year; the firft-prefiding in 
matters of State: the ſecond hath the direction of 
the hoſpitals: the third has the care of the mi- 
litia : and the fourth is called the Burghermaſter of 


wer: 


the Reformation, who ſees all orders and acts of 


their Synod and State put in execution. They 
have alſo their Treaſurer, and other officers of 
State, as in ther Styiſs republicks. | Cauſes are 
heard in the firſt inſtance, before five members 
of the Leſſer: Council, and others aſſociated with 
them, The government is of the ariſtocratical 
kind ; but of late years the common people have 
proved mutinous, and compelled: their ſuperiors: 


io part with ſomething of their power; 'alledg» 


ing that they had formerly a greater ſhare in the ad- 
miniſtration, and have been unjuſtly deprived of 
their rights and privileges by the leading men. 

heir Church is true Preſbyterian, having been 


formed by  Joun CaLvin in perſon, about the 


year 1333. It is now governed by their city 
clergy who are fifteen in number, and the Burg- 
hermaſter for Reformation, with ſix others elected 
out of the Great Council, and this aſſembly is 
called the Conſiſtory; but their decrees are of no 
ons till they are ratified by the Great Council. 

heir, people in the neighbouring country, make 
thirteen congregations; whoſe paſtors at certain 
times of the year aſſemble with the city clergy, and 
form a ſynod, making acts for the government of 
the Church within their little territory, which are 
alſo ratified by the Great Council. They take care 
to keep their clergy humble in this State, by al- 
lowing them moderate ſalaries, of fifty or three- 
ſcore pounds a year a-piece, though as every thing 
is cheap, this will preſerve them from extreme 
want. The Preſbyterians here are in ſome in- 


ſtances, as rigid as their brethren in this part of 


the world. They will allow of: neither cards, 
drinking, or dancing; but then they are not 
near ſo ſtrict in keeping the ſabbath, as the En- 
gliſh and Scotch Preſbyterians, for they allow. and 
eyen; authorize all manly exerciſes on Sundays, af - 
ter divine ſervice; the graveſt of them go to bowls, 
and their militia are then exerciſed by an act of 
The ground about Geneva is not unfruitful, con- 
Gſting of gardens, vineyards, meadows, and ch ge. 
| , . 
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CHAP. fires on the neighbouring hills; dot > 
waning Tis are very ſmall; being hemmied'in' by the domt- 
nions of Frans er Savoy, and the late on three ſides, 


and on the fourth, their lands ſearee extend four 
miles in length. The lake, it hath been obſerved 


already, & about fixry miles in length; and twelve 


in'breadth ; and produces a great variety of good 
fiſh, eſpecially trouts, which weigh forty and fifty 
pounds 4 fiſh ; arid tis ſaid, in ſome places, not 
to be leſs than four or ſive hundred fathoms deep; 
The town has a good trade, which would be 
much better, if the Rhone was navigable from 
hence into France; but about ten miles below the 
city, there is ſuch a eataract, or water-fall, that 
no veſſels can paſs it, after Which the river takes 


it's courſe” under ground, rifing again at Seyſſel; 


from whence it is navigable to the mouth. Their 


prineips manufactures are thoſe of gold and filver 
lace, filks,' and ſnammy leather. And there is 
an univerſity here, but no” ſalaries ſettled on the 
Profeſſors,” whoſe gain arifes chiefly from their pu- 
pils and diſciples: * The language of the common 
people, is the Savoyard, or a very bad diale& of 
the French tongue, but people of condition ſpeak 
it in greater purity. This republielt was antiently 
allied to the'Catholick, as well as Proteſtant Can- 
tons, but firice they have adhered to the doctrine 
of Carvin; the Catholicks ſeem to have dropped 
their alliancs wich this city 
- Mr Ap pISQ gives an elegant deſcription of 
the city and lake' of Geneva, and the neighbour- 
ing country, though his deſeription of the town 
is but partial. The greateſt part of the city, 
hae obſerves, ſtands upon à hill, having it's views 
bounded on all ſides by ſeveral ranges of mountains, 
at a conſiderable diſtance,” which leave open a 
wonderful variety of beautiful proſpects. Theſe 
mountains cover it from all winds, tlie 
ſouth and north, to the laſt of which, nu. 
tives of Geneva aſcribe the healthfulneſs of the 
Air: for as the Alps ſurround them on all ſides, 
they form à vaſt baſon, where there would be a 
conſtant ſtagnation of vapours in this watery coun- 
try, did not the north Wind put them in motion; 
and ſcatter them from time to time. Another ef. 
fect the Alps have on Geneva is, that the ſun riſes 
later here, and fets ſooner, than it does in other places 
of the ſame latitude, the ſuri gilding the tops of the 
neighbouring mountains, half an hour after it'is 
down with them. Theſe mountains alſo add much 
to the ſummer-heats, and form an horizon that 
hath ſomething in it very ſingular and © agreeable; 
On one fide lie a long tract of hills, that go under 
the name of Mount Jura, covered with vineyards 
and paſturage; on the other, huge preeipicos of 
naked rocks, riſing up in a thouſund odd figures, 
and cleft” in "ſome places, ſo as to diſcover high 
mountains of ſhow, which lie ſeveral leagues be- 
hind them. Towards the ſouth, the hills riſe more 
inſenſibly, and leave the eye à vaſt uninterrupt 

proſpect of many miles: but the maſt beautiful view 
is the lake, and the borders of it, which lie north 
of the town. This lake reſembles à ſea, in the co- 
Jour of it's waters, and the ſtorms that are raiſed in 


it, and in ſummer hath ſomething like an ebb and 


flow, which ariſes from the melted ſnow that falls 
into it more plentifully at noon, than at other times 
of the day. It is encompaſſed by the dominions 
of five different powers, namely, thoſe of France, 
Savoy, Bern, ehe biſhoprick of Sion, ot tlie Va- 

lais, and the republick of Geneva. The right 
ſide of the lake going from Geneva belongs to che 
Duke of Savoy, and is extremely well cultivate@: 
Ye VOL. 


proſpects, conſiſtin 


of it, and run up the ſides of the Alps. The 


nearer we — — the eaſt end of the lake, the 
mountains on both ſides grow thicker and higher; 


till at length they almoſt meet, and we often ſee 
on the tops of the mountains ſeveral ſharp rocks, 
which ſtand above the reſt; for the ſoil,” which 
originally covered theſe mountaitis, and rendered 
them mach higher than they are at preſent; Hav- 
ing been waſhed away by the rains, has left the 
veins of ſtone bare, which ſupported therh,” Tlie 
natural hiſtories of Switzerland contain various 
accounts of the fall of ſuch rocks, and the miſ- 
chief they have done, when their foundations have 
mouldered away with age, or been rent by an 
earthquake. Thoſe vaſt receptacles of ſhow, which 
are found on the mountain tops, and in the hol. 
lows of the Alps, the ingenious Mr App ISO is 
of opinion, are the occaſion of thoſe periodical 
fountains that are found in Switzerland, and flow 
only at certain hours of the day; for as theſe 
mountains caſt their ſhadows upon one another, 
they hinder the ſun's ſhining'on” ſeveral” places at 
certain times, and conſequently prevent the ſun's 
melting the ſnow that covers them ſome hours 
every day. Whenever it happens therefore, that 
a fountain takes it's riſe from theſe reſervoirs of 
ſnow, it will naturally begin to flow on ſuck 
hours of the day, as the ſnow begins to melt; but 


* 


as ſoon as the ſun leaves it again to freeze and 


harden, the fountain dries up, and receives no 
more ſupplies, till about the ſame time the next 
day, when the heat of the ſun again ſets the ſnows 
a running, that fall into the ſame little conduits 
and canals, and co ntly break out, and diſ- 
cover themſelves always in the ſame place. But 
to return to the lake of Geneva: at the eaſt end 
the river Rhone falls into it, bringing with it a 
igious quantity of water in the ſummer; for 
1 ſhows” melting at this ſeaſon, both lakes and 
rivers are then much higher than in the winter: 
but the Rhone does not preſerve it's water unmixed 
with thoſe of the lake, as ſome writers have re- 
ported there is indeed a ſtream diſcernable for a- 
bout a quarter of a mile from it's entrance, but it 
is afterwards wholly mixed and loſt with the waters 
of the lake; nor is there any manner of current to 
be perceived till we come within a quarter of a 
mile of Geneva. The greateſt town on the lake 
next to Gene vi, is Lauſanne, which ſometimes 
communicates it's name to it; but the town of 
Morge, between tllis place and Geneva, is looked 
upon as the beſt port, and has ſome e of 
trade. There is a noble proſpect of Geneva from 
the lake, which as we approach the town grows 
narrower gradually, till at length it changes it's 
name into the Rhone, turning à great number of 
mills in it's paſſage through the town; and is ex- 
tremely rapid, though it's Waters dre very deep. 
Geneva is much the politeſt town in Switzer- 


land, according to Mr Ap DIsON, and may be 


looked upon as the court of the Alps. Hither the 
Proteſtant Cantons frequently ſend their children 
for education: but notwithſtanding ſomethink that 


the Genevois have been of late refined by the con- 


up one third of it's inhabitants ; others are of opi- 
nion, they are rather corrupted than poliſhed, hav- 
ing forgot the advice given them in their Great 


Council by Father Carvin, who there recom- 
an exemplary 
maodeſty 


mended to them above all things, 
12 R 


here the traveller is entertained with à variety vf * 
of woods, vine yards) mes. . 
dows, and corn-fields, which lie on the borders 
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verſation of the French Proteſtants, who make 
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their manners as in their religion ; and their en- 
deavouring, to make a more ſplendid figure at this 
day; tis thought, will not turn much to their 
advantage. : Tis well, ſays my author, if the 
great riches they are proud of being thought maſters 
of, do not one day tempt the French King to reduce 
this wealthy town ; for they are pleaſed to boaſt 
that ſome of their merchants are worth four hun- 
dred thouſand nds a man, who do not how- 
ever ſpend five hundred pounds a year. But there 
is one thing very commendable in chis, as well as 
in other Swiſs republicks, and that is their layi 
up corn in their publick - granaries in plentiful 
years, and. retailing it out to the common people 
at a moderate 28 it is ſcarce. At Geneva 
three of the little Council are deputed for this 
office, who are obliged to ſtore up grain ſufficient 
to. ferve. the people at leaſt two years in caſe of 
a famine z but none of theſe three directors are 
allowed to furniſh the granaries from their own 
ſtock, that they may have no temptation to im- 
poſe on the publick, either in the price or good- 
neſs of the commodity z nor may they buy any 
corn, within twelve miles of Geneva. All publick- 
houſes. are obliged to buy their corn of the State 
ſo that it is changed every two years, and is not 
in danger of ſpoiling by being kept too long. And 
this is one of the moſt conſiderable branches of the 
lick revenue, ſuch corn being fold out much 
earer than it is houggghlt. 
The little town of Bienne, or Biel, allied to 
the Canton of Bern, is ſituated at che head of the 
lake of Bienne, ten miles ſouth-weſt ef Soleure; 
and fifteen north-eaſt of Neufehatel; the Biſhop 


of Bazil, or Porentru, hath ſome kind of ſove- 


reignty of it, but ſo limited, that they are ge- 
nerally eſteemed a free people, for they elect their 
own magiſtrates, and are governed by their own 
laws, only they are obliged to ſerve him in his 
wars, where the Canton of Bern are not parties: 
for they are comburghers and fellow - eitiaens with 
that Canton, which protects them in their religious 
and civil rights, being of the ſamo petſuaſion in 
religious matters. * 
The haſt allie of the Switzers I meet with, is 
the city of Mulhauſen, ſituate near Bazil, upon 
the river Ill in the Upper Alſatia, which is in- 
deed, beyond the limits of Switzerland. It is a 
petty republick, of a very ſmall emtent, which 
embraced the Reformation, at the ſame time the 
city of Bazil did, on which acoaunt theſe two 
Cities concluded a treaty of com ip; 
which means Mulhauſen became a member of the 
Helvetick body, but moſt ſtrictly allied to the 
Proteſtant Cantons: for whatever alliances may 
have been made between the Proteſtant and Ca- 
tholick States of Switzerland, little benefit is to 
be. expected from them; each member infallibly 
adheres to thoſe. of the ſaine religion, let the 
controverſy be hat it will. R ge vient 
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C en TO FORT VOUS COL 
IHE Suitzers we find ſituated in the heart of 
1 Europe: Their country ſurrounded by in- 
acgeſſible. mountains, a hardy race of people, able 
to defend themſelves againſt all the world, if they 
were united, but much more formidable before 
religion divided them into parties and factions, 


2 


chan they are at preſent. The Proteſtants are 
111 588 F <1 | 


more of their troops, which is eſteemed the 


are always ready to aſſiſt their brethren. againſt he- 
reticks,; the Proteſtant Cantons havg no reaſon to 
lock upon themſelves 0 be in a ſtate of perfect 
ſecurity, They wers ſugceſsful indeed. in the war 
17 £25 and ſtill retain what they conquered of the 
Popiſh Cantons, but ſrem to have irritated; th 
to that degree; that is is a. queſtion now, whet 
the reſtoration of thoſe; territories would reconcile 
them; for thoſe. af the Popiſh dommunion fre- 
ntly threaten the Proteſtants to dull in ſome 
— — and even to ſubmit themſelves to a 
ſtrange dominion, rather than not be compleatly 
revenged of their dhemies. It is true, it can- 
not be the intereſt of the Germans, to ſtand by 
and ſee the French poſſeſſed of Switzerland z and 
yet, iſ France ſhould eſpouſe the cauſe of the Po- 
iſn Ountons, it would be very dangerous for the 
— — to fly to the Emperor's protection, who 
to this day pretends a title to their country, T 
would in | theſe eircumftances be reduced to a ve 
hard Dilemma, namely, whether they w 
take the French or Germans to be their maſters; 
for nothing is more evident than that if the 
French, or German, was to join either party, the o- 
ther would not be able. to ſtand it's ground without 
foreign aſſiſtance. On the other hand, if the Swiſa 
were united, they need not fear all the forces of 
their neighbours... On the contrary, they would 
be courted by the nations that ſurround them; 
for they are exceeding: s, and moſt of their 
able men enrolled in their militia, Which, for the 
reaſons abovementioned, are very near as good as 
veteran troops; and ene in any conteſts 
between France and the mpire, they would be 
able to turn the ſcale to which- ever fide they 
inclined. There is no doubt therefore, that it 
is abundantly the intereſt of this people more than 
any Þther to be unanimous, which they can't but 
be ſenſible of; and yet ſuch are their miſunder- 
ſtandings; or rather implacable malice againſt each 
other, that it does not 2 the gift of prophecy 
to ſoretel, that they will never be united again. 


Religious feuds which-happen between people of 


the ſame country; where their ns ate perpe- 
tuallyj whetted by oppoſition, are ſeldom appeaſed 


but by the utter ruin of the one or the other party. 
The weaker fide. will rather run the hazard of 
being conquered and enſlaved by foreigners, than 
be tyrannized over by a domeſtick faction of a dif- 


by ferent communion. The neighbouring powers 


indeed contemn their folly, and do not court their 
alliance as formerly: Inſtead of paying every Can- 
ton a penſion to purchaſe their friendſhip, they 
have nothing to do at preſent, but to play the one 
againſt the other, and offer their protection to the 
wealcer ſide, which will as ſurely engage them in 
their intereſt as a ſtipend uſed to do. This is the 
caſe of the Popiſh- Cantons, who will in a few 
— poſſibly become a province of France; whoſe 
Prince they already look upon as their protector. 
There is no nation courts them more, or takes - 
great 

favour that can be done to a Swiſs republick ; be- 
cauſe -it is a proviſion for many of their leading 
men, who are at the ſame time trained up in the 


art of war, on which account they are at their 


return more reſpected than any claſs of men in 
their country. . Sg 7s 7 ³ ˙ bor SET. 

The reaſon. the French employ more of the 
Swiſs than any other nation does, is, becauſe their 


om 


much the ' ſtronger! indeed, if no forvigner was C HAP. 
to interpoſe in their quarrels ; but ad they are en- XI. 
compaſſed by Catholick, Princes and States, Who 


OF SWITZERLAND: 


CH Ar. own foot are not of a ſize able to ſtand the ſhock 
XI. of the German and Dutch infantry (and it would 
de the ſame with theit horſe and dragoons, if they 
wete not all of them pick'd men). The Con- 
federates in the late Wars, tis true, had ſome 

Swiſs among their troops, but the bulk of their 
mercenaries came from Germany and Denmarł, 
whoſe troops are very little, if at all inferior to 

thoſe of the Swiſs. Theſe the French could not 

have, becauſe in à different intereſt, and there- 

| fore were under a neceſſity of entertaining greater 
numbers of Swiſs than the Allies did. And I be- 

lieve the Dutch value the Swiſs more than any 

other troops, beexaſe they raiſe them in the Pro- 
teſtant Cantons, Who are of the ſame ſet; and 

can tely on their fidelity, more than on the troops 

of any neighbouring Prince or State, whoſe So- 
vereigns are more likely to be in an oppoſite inte- 

reſt : Nay, it ſeems the Dutch retain ſeveral Swiſs 
regiments in their ſervice, in time of peace, though 

their pay is higher than that of their on ſoldiers, 

and at the ſame time diſband their national 
troops: And here 1 can't avoid making one 
obſervation on the "diſciples of Carvin, or the 
reformed churches in general, which is, That let 

them de never ſo far diſtant from each other, and 

| ſeparated by ſeas or acceſſible mountains, ſtill 
they maintain a conſtant correfpondence, and 
promote their common intereſt with all their 
might. The King of Pruſſia and the Hollander, 
whenever they have the leaſt intimation that thoſe 

of their communion” are in danger of being op- 
preſſed; leave no ftone unturned to relieve them; 

and particularly, intereſt themſelves in the affairs 

of their Swiſs brethren, whenever they find them 
threatened by any neighbouring power, And per- 
haps the Proteſtant Cantons, relying upon the me- 
diation of ſuch mighty ſupporters, are the leſs ſol- 
heirous of cultivating a friendſhip with the Can- 
tons of a different perſuaſion, imagining that by 
the countenance of ſuch powerful allies, they ſhall 
be able to maintain their ground againſt their ene- 
mies of the Popiſh religion, both: at home and a- 
broad; not confidering that if the Cantons of the 
Roman communion ſhould unite their arms either 
with France or the Emperor, they might be diſ- 
poſſeſſed of their country before any of their diſtant 
friends could be apprized of their diſtreſs. And 
though they are ſure to have the Emperor for them 
whenever they are attacked by France, and on the 
contrary, the French for them if they are attacked 
by the Emperor; yet it is highly probable, that 
which ſide ſoever remains conqueror, their privis 
leges would be at leaſt retrenched, if they were 
not made a province to the one or the other. There 
is ſcarce an inſtance where different factions have 
called in foreigners to their aſſiſtance, but the con- 
ſtitution of that kingdom has undergone very great 
alterations, if it has not been entirely deſtroyed. 
In every view therefore, it muſt be of the laſt im- 
portance to the Swiſs to remain United, they can 
never otherwiſe make the figure in the world they 
have done, or indeed hope long to remain a na- 
„5 4 | £:3. 2 
*Tis true, the diſciples of each communion, 
where they happen to be intermingled, aa in ſome 
of the leſſer Cantons, and in of their eom - 
mon bailliages, can ſcarce avoid giving daily pro- 
vocations to each other: the very rites and cere- 
monies of one religion are offenſive to the peo- 
ple of the other, and every ſolemn proceſſion proves 
a freſh occaſion of a quarrel ; while the Prieſts 
of each religion, out of an indiſcreet zeal, march 


as it were in triumph upon theſe occaſions, and 
cannot forbear inſulting their opponents. The 
many arts that are uſed in making proſelytes, ad- 
miniſter alſo fewel to the flame, and a private 
converſation ſometimes arms the whole country. 
The Proteſtants relate, that a Popiſh Prieſt ha- 
ving applied himſelf to one of their diſciples, in 
order to reconcile him to the Romiſh Church, 
and finding no other arguments would prevail 
threatened that the devil would fetch him on a cer- 
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tain day, if he remained obſtinate to the offers of 


grace. The fellow being apprehenſive that ſome 
trick would be played him, -procured two of his 
comrades to keep him company at the time ap- 
pointed; and while he was thraſhing in his barn; 
a figure appeared to him in ſo monſtrous a ſhape; 
that his companions imagined Satan was come 
for him in good earneſt, and immediately took to 
their heels; but whether the country man had 
more courage than his friends, or was frightened 
to that degree he could not tell what he did, does 
not appear: however, certain it is, he fell up 

the pretended phantom with his flail, and finding 


it to be compoſed of fleſn and bones, did not 


leave off thraſhing till he had beat his brains 


out; and coming to examine him more narrow- 
ly, found that this was the very Prieſt who had 
threatened him vith this apparition, which he 


did not ſeruple prodaiming in the heighbourbood. 


Whereupon the Catholicks immediately aſſem- 
bled, and drew: up à charge againſt the huſbands 
man for murdering one of the fathers of their 
church: and ſach was the fury of both parties, 
that nothing could appeaſe them till they had 
recourſe to arms, and had engaged almoſt che 
whole country of Switzerland in the quarrel, which 
laſted a great vhile before it was made up. Every 
little treſpaſs alſo is ready to throw them into a 
ſtate of war: ſome young Students of Geneva, 
it ſeems, going out à ſhooting, and having juſt 

the territories of the republick, hap 


to ſhoot a fowl which belonged to the Duke of 


Savoy's ſubjects: this occaſioned an inſurrection 
of che mob in each country, and ſome on both 
ſides were killed in the fray: nor did it end 
here, but the Duke of Savoy demanded an hun- 
dred thouſand crowns of the city: of Geneva, for 
every fowl that was killed, and that the offen- 
ders ſhould be delivered up to his mercy : nor 
could the republick pacify him till it had coſt 
them conſiderable ſums. i e e 0 

Another oedaſton of frequent miſunderſtandings 
I find is, an agreement that both the Switzers and 
Griſons entered into with the State of Milan, and 


other Catholick powers, above an hundred years 


ſinee, for the ſecurity of the Catholick religion 
in the countries granted to them; wherein it was 


particularly ſtipulated, That no Proteſtant ſnould 


be ſuffered to ſettle there: which article not be- 
ing much attended to at firſt, there happens to 
be ſeveral Proteſtant families in thoſe countries 
whieh have continued thete theſe hundred years. 
Of this the Popiſh Powers now complain, requi- 
ring that they may be baniſhed the country, in 
purſuance of the above-mentioned treaties. The 
Proteſtants, on the other hand, thinking it un- 
reaſonable that their brethren ould be driven 
from their dwellings after. ſo long a ſettlement, 
refuſe to omply with the demand. Nor are theſe 
differences like to be compoſed in haſte, eſpecially 


in the Valteline, the Emperor refuſing to renew | 


his alliance with the Griſons, unleſs all the Prote- 
ſtants are expelled the country. From _ in 
| ances 
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CHAP. ſtances it appears, how unhappy it is to have 
« Wt. two different religions eſtabliſhed in one country, 
the diſciples of each - perpetually ſtruggling for 
dominion, or to be revenged on their opponents 
for every injury or affront they conceive to be 
offered to them by the votaries of a different 
communion. Much happier are the Duteh re- 
publicks, who, notwithſtanding. they tolerate all 
opinions in religion, ſuffer only the -diſciples' of 
one to have any-ſhare in the government: nor 


will they bear an occaſional conformiſt amongſt 


them; but if a magiſtrates goes to a conventicle 
or place of divine worſhip which is only tolera- 
ted, and whoſe rites are not conformable: to thoſe 
of the national church, he is ever after rendered 
incapable of any place of profit or truſt in the 
ſtate : though, tis true, there are other kingdoms 
and ſtates whoſe governors countenance every fac- 
tion, and dread nothing more than an union 
among their ſubjects, leſt tbey ſhould come to 
conſider their common intereſts, which are 
too often oppoſite to thoſe of their reſpective 
courts. et eig 1018 OIL bobromng 32) 
Mr Abo- I ſhall conclude: the deſciption of Switzerland 
sons Re- with ſome of Mr ADD 1s0Nn's; obſeryations in his 
marks on travels through this country. At Lauſanne, the 


a largeſt town on the Lemman lake next to- that of 
land, Geneva, this gentleman took a view off the wall 


Lauſanne. of the cathedral church, which was opened by lan 
earthquake, and cloſed again ſome years after by 
another: the crack indeed was but juſt, diſcern- 

able When he ſa weit, but there were ſeveral peo- 

ple in the town then living, who had formerly 
Thecoun- paſſed through the breach. The country between 
&: Lauſanne and Geneva, he obſerves, is the moſt 
ftuitful and beſt cultivated of any among the 
Alps. Twas formerly under the dominion. of 

the Duke of Savoy, but taken from him by the 

wy by the treaty of St Julian. About five; miles 
' from Nyon, they ſtill ſhe the ruins of C- 
saR's wall, which extended eighteen miles in 
length, viz. from Mount Jura, to the banks of 
the lake of Geneva, as CæsAR has deſcribed it 
in the firſt book of his Commentaries. mM 
. From Lauſanne my author trayelled to Fri- 
burg, the capital of one of the leargeſt Popiſh 
Cantons, the. fituation whereof. is ſo irregular a- 
mong rocks and precipices, that they are forced 
to climb up to ſeveral parts of it by ſtair-caſes, 
of a prodigious aſcent, The college of Jeſuits; 
here is ſaid to be the fineſt in Switzerland, from 
whence there are ſeveral beautiful proſpects : and 
they have a collection of pictures, repreſenting) 
moſt of the fathers of their order, among whom 
are ſome natives of England, by us ſtiled Rebels, 
and by them Martyrs. © The . inſcription under 
Henzy GarNEw relates, that when the Here- 
ticks could not prevail on him, either by force or 
promiſes to change his religion, they hanged and 
quartered him. Two leagues from Friburg there 
Aremark- is a little hermitage, eſteemed. one of the greateſt 
able ber. curioſities in Switzerland. It lies in the prettieſt 
* ſolitude imaginable, among woods and rocks, 
which at firſt view incline one to be ſerious. 

The hermit had lived here five and twenty years, 

and with his on hands wrought out of the 

rock a pretty chapel, a ſacriſty, a chamber, kit - 

ehen, cellar, and other conveniencies. His chimney, 


Friburg. 
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Canton of Bern, and confirmed to that Canton 
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is carried up through the whole roche, notwith- CH AP. 
ſtanding the rooms lie very deep; and he has cut XI. 

the ſide of the rock into a level for a garden 
to Which he brings the earth he finds in the 
neighbouring parts, and has made ſuch a ſpot of 
ground of it, as furniſhes out a kind of ſuxury. 
for a hermit; and as he obſerved the drops. of 
water diſtilling from ſeveral parts of the rock, by 
following the veins of them he has made himſelf 
two or] three fountains in the bowels of, the 
mountain, which ſerve his table, and water his 
litela garden. 


44 ” 
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The ways from Friburg to Bern are very bad;! High. 
great part of them through woods of fir - trees, Of, ways. 
which they have ſuch. great, quantities, that they; 
mend their high-ways in thig eountry with wood, 
iriftead of One, The publick walks ; by the Bern. 
great church at Bern are worth the viewing: 
they are raiſed extremely high, and that their: 
weight might not break the walls and pilaſters, 
which ſurround them, they ate built upon arches 

and. vaults. Theſe walks afford the nobleſt ſum- 
mer's proſpect in the world, for here: you have 

the full view, of a huge range of mountains that 

lie in the country of the Griſons, and are covered 

with ſnow. They are about fourſcore miles di- 
ſtance from Bern, but their height and colour 
make them ſeem much nearer. The cathedral 
ſtands on one ſide of theſe walks, and is eſteemed 

the moſt magnificent Proteſtant church in Eu- 
rope, out of England. The town of Bern is well 
ſupplied with water, there being a great variety 

o utiful fountains at equal diſtances, from 

one end of their ſtreets to the o tber. | 
;- Soleure, or Soluthurn, our author looks upon as, Soleure. 
the politeſt town in this country. The French: 
King, LEWIS XIV, advanced large ſums towards 

the building of the Jeſuits Church here, which 

is eſteemed the fineſt modern building in Swit- 
zerland; and the whole fortifications round the 
town are faced with marbtwe 
Here, and in all other parts of Switzerland, the Conveni. 
wine that grows in the Pais de Vaud on the ence of 
banks of the lake of Geneva, is very cheap, not- og 
withſtanding the great diſtance between the 
vineyards and the places where the wine is 
ſold; for their navigable rivers lie ſo commodi- 
ouſly, that after half a day's land- carriage from 
the lake, they are embarked, on thoſe rivers, and 
carried down the ſtream to Bern, Soleure, and all 

the richeſt parts of Switzerland, / - 
Our author travelled from Soleure to Zurich, Zurich. 
which he obſerves is prettily ſituated on the lake 
of the ſame name, and is one of the handſomeſt 
towns in the country. The town-houſle is a fine 
ule of building, and has in the frontiſpiece pil- 

— of a beautiful black marble ſtreaked with 
white, which is dug in the neighbouring moun- 

tains, and the whole building is ſo well deſigned, 

that it would make a good figure even in Italy; 
though they have in a manner ſpoiled the beauty 

of the walls with abundance of 'childiſh Latin ſen- 
tences, which conſiſt often of a jingle of words: 

and *tis obſervable, by ſeveral inſcriptions, of this 
country, that their men of learning are extremely 
delighted in playing little tricks with words and 
figures. The Swiſs wits are not yet got out of 
anagram and acroſtick. ny tir 0101 
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CHAP. "81 to chen nume of this a evuntty; 
1.35 I meet with nothing certain, or even 
Nb probable, in thoſe writers who have pre- 
laly. tended to ſhew- us the reaſon” of it's 


* called Italy; and therefore chuſe to omit all 
random gueſſes of this nature. Nor was it an- 
tiently comprehended under any one common 
name; but as it was cantoned out into ſeveral little 
ſovereignties, each of them had a name appropriat- 


ed to it, as will appear in the „ wn of t © _ 
ſpeQive-provinces or diviſions. . 


Shape, ſi- Italy, according to the common lt 
. reſembles a boot, or leg with part of the thigh, 


and extends in length from the north-weſt to 
the ſouth-eaſt, that i is, from the foot of Mount 
St Bernard (a mountain of the Alps) to the 
city of Otranto, ſix hundred miles in a direct 
line; or if allowances are made for the winding 
of the roads, and the ſeveral aſcents and de- 
ſcents of the Apennine mountains, we may: TEC+ 
kon it ſeven hundred miles in length; if we 
turn aſide to the right, and travel to Reggio, the 
moſt ſouthern part of it, which lies upon the 
ſtraits between Italy and Sicily, we'ſhall find the 
whole extent to be eight hundred miles. The 
-breadth is very unequal, for if we meaſure the boot- 
top under the Alps, it is at leaſt four hundred 
Engliſh miles; in the calf of the leg about an 
hundred and twenty; and towards the inſtep a- 
bout eighty in breadth; extending from thirty- 
eight degrees twenty minutes, to forty ſix degrees 
northern latitude; and from the ſeventh to the 
ninetenth degree of longitude, reckoning from 
the meridian. of London; and is bounded by the 
Alps, which ſeparate it from! France, Switzer- 
land, and Germany, towards the north and north- 
welt ; by the gulph of Venice, or the Adriatick 
Sea and the county of Trent towards the eaſt»; 
by the Ionian Sea and ſtreight of Meſſina towards 
the ſouth; and by the Tuſcan or Tyrchenian Sea 
towards the weſt. | 
The air of Italy is very different according to 
the ſituation of the reſpective places: upon the 


Apennine mountains it is exceeding cold; on 
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ſome, and from: June to September in the 1. 

Campania about Rome very unhealthful; tho! 9 
Hirher - it” was” the great men of antient Ro 
uſed to retire” in ſummers! for the benefit 
the air; whereas the modern Romans fly the 
country at this ſeaſon; and chuſe the city as 
much more healthful : the reaſon of which 
difference it is ſuppoſed proceeds from the 
<puntty's being in a mile unpeopled and 
uncultivated, and the waters ſuffered to ſtags 
nate, which their anceſtors uſed to drain off; 
for no countries are more unhealthful than thoſe 
that are both hot and moiſt. The north ſide of 
the Apennine is more healthful as well as cooler, 
than the provinces: on the ſouth; but here alſo 
are ſome unliealthful ſpots, as will appear when 
we come to give a particular ne of the 
reſpoſtie ſtates. ö 

The ſeas which encompaſs naly on three ſides, 
F the Adriatick ſea, or gulph of Venice; the 
Jonian; and the Tuſcan, or Tyrrhenian fea z as 
hath been intimated already. There are alſo 
abundance of fine lakes, of which the principal 
are, the lakes Major, Lugano, Como, Iſco, and 
Garda, in the duchy of Milan; the lakes of 
Traſimene or Perugia, Vulſin, and Bracciano, 
and thoſe of Fucin, Fundi, Ca- 
dene _ Calano in ebe Campania 
of Rome. 

Their chief rivers are, 1. The Po; which riſes 
in the Alps, between Dauphiné and the marqui- 
fate of Saluſſes, called antiently Eridanns, and ce- 
lebrated by the poets for the fall of PAE TON 
into it. The Po having croſſed Piedmont, the 
Montferat, Milaneſe, and Mantuan, and in it's 
paſſage viſited Turin, Caſal, Plaifance, and Cre- 
mona, enters the duchy of Ferrara, and having 
been much enlarged by the Adda, the Teſin, 
and ſeveral other rivers which fall into it, diſ- 
charges itſelf by ſeveral mouths into the ſea at 
Venice. 2. The Teſin, which riſes in Mount 
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Telin; 


Adala, one of the mountains of the Alps, having 
traverſed the lake of Major, paſſes by Pavia and 


. 
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Adda. 
Oglio. 


Mincio. 


Tanaro. 
Adige. 


Arno. 


Aque- BY 


dutts. 


Moun- 
tains. 


into the Tuſcan ſea at Oftia. Beſides. which, there 0 
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CHAP. falls into the Po. 3. The Adda, which having I ſhall conclude this chapter with ſome general CH AP. 


croſſed the lake of Como, diſcharges itſelf into remarks on the cuſtoms and manners of the Ita- 


the Po at Cremonia. 4. The Oglio, which iſſu- hans, and cannot but obſerve, that moſt travellers Guys 
ing out of the lake Iſco, joins the Po near Man- who ſet out from hence, ſeem prejudiced againſt and tem- 
tua, 5. The Mincio, which running through the them on account of religion. The Italians, ſays per of the 
lake Garda, paſſes by Mantua, and afterwards a judicious writer, excel in a complaiſant oblig- natives. 


falls into the Po. 6. Tanaro, which riſes in „ ing behayiour, ohſerving a medium * en the 
Pied mont, and falls into the Po at Baſſignano. lightneſs of the French, and fi ſtarc d gravity 
7. The Adige, which having it's ſource in the of the Spaniard, and are by vfaf*the ſobeteſt peo- 
mountains of Tyrol, runs by Trent and Vero- ple that are to be found in the Chriſtian world, 
na, and falls into the Adriatick to the ſouthward though they abound in plenty of the choiceſt 
of Venice. 8. The Arno, which riſing in the wines; nor is there any thing like luxury to be 
Apennine mountains, paſſes by Florence and Piſa, feen at the tables of the great. They are generally 
and afterwards falls into the Tuſcan ſea, And men of wit, and have a genius for arts and ſcien- 
laſtly, The Tiber, which having it's ſource alſo in ces; nor do they want application. Muſick, poe- 


the Apennine mountains, runs through Romania try, painting, ſculpture, and o people are their 


and Florence, and having paſſed by Rome, falls favourite ſtudies ; there are no people d the face 
f the earth that have brought them to greater 
are a multitude of leſſer ſtreams, which having perfection. Their enemies indeed charge them 
their ſource in the Apennines, fall either into the with being too much addicted to pleaſure and 
Tuſcan or Adriatick ſeas : but their waters are idleneſs, and affirm that they are generally inſin- 

nerally foul and bad, ſcarce fit to drink; which cere and perfidious; ſuch maſters in the art of 
is ſuppoſed to proceed from their impetuous courſe; diſſimulation, that they can conceal their reſent- 
for the Apennine, where they riſe, being a very ments till they meet with a favourable opportu- 
high mountain, they ruſh down the ſides of it, nity to revenge themſelves, and then they never 
carrying abundance of ſoil and filth along with fail to ſtrike home. But we may be aſſured that 


them, and running but a very little way before there are as many men of honour and probity in 


they diſcharge themſelves into the ſea, continue Italy, in proportion to the extent of the coun- 
muddy all along. The antient Romans there- try, as in any other part of the world; and muſt 
fore, as well as ſome publick-ſpirited Popes of not believe that murders and aſſaſſinations are ſo 
late years, have taken the aqueducts under their frequent here as ſome authors pretend. *Tis true, 
rticular care, and it is with a vaſt expence and they are of an amorous diſpoſition, and too jea- 
bour they have collected the little ſprings. which lous of the fair ſex ; and ſome have puſhed their 
riſe in. the mountains forty or fifty miles from reſentment beyond the ordinary bounds, when 
Rome, and conveyed through aqueducts of brick they have imagined themſelves abuſed ; but theſe 
or ſtone to that capital. 0 inſtances are not common. Travellers perhaps ex- 
The chief mountains of Italy are, the Alps, pect the ſame freedom with their women they are 
the Apennine, and Mount Veſuyius, The Alps uſed to in cooler climates z but they ſhould con- 
are the northern boundary of it, of which I have ſider every nation is governed by it's peculiar cu- 
treated already. The Apennine are a chain of ſtoms; that our notions of honour are given us in 
hills which run the whole length of the. coun- our education, from which we very. difficultly 
try, and divide the north-eaſt from the ſouth- recede : and we ought no more to expect that the 
weſt provinces. Veſuvius is about ſix miles to conduct of the Italians ſhould. be conformable to 
the eaſtward of Naples, and famous for it's vul- ours, than that their air and climate ſhould be 
cano's and eruptions, which will be particularly the ſame. If there be ſome things which we can- 
taken notice of in the deſcription of that king- not admire in them, there ſeems to be a great 
dom. The Apennine mountains are generally many more which deſerve our imitation. But to 
well covered with woods and pleaſant groves, as proceed in their character: The nobility and gen- 
appears from a paſſage in Lucan, of which try are in nothing ſo profuſe as in their build- 
Mr App1isoN has given us the following ings and furniture, and in making collections of 
tranſlation : pictures, ſtatues, hangings, and other ornaments : 
they are fond alſo of ſplendid equipages, and great 
trains of ſervants, and make a figure at leaſt 
equal to their fortunes. They apprehend it dero- 
gates from their dignity to be born in the coun- 
try, and therefore uſually ſend their wives to 
ſome conſiderable city to lie-in, if they happen 
to be out of town, The marrying with plebeians, 
or the lower rank of people al debaſes their 
And here to high Ancona's ſhores extends. quality to that degree, that they are rendered in- 
In their dark womb a thouſand rivers lie, capable of ſome poſts of honour and profit by it: 
That with continu'd ſtreams the double ſea thoſe therefore who have not fortunes equal to 
ſupply. / their quality, rather than marry an heireſs to a 

7 wealthy merchant or tradeſman, will chuſe to go 

into a convent. There are academies, or ſocieties 


In pomp the ſhady Apennines ariſe, 

And lift th' aſpiring nation to the ſkies. 

No land like Italy erects the ſight 

By ſuch a vaſt aſcent, or ſwells to ſuch a height, 
Her numerous ſtates the tow'ring hills divide, 

And ſee the billows riſe on every fide. 

At Piſa here the range of mountains ends, 


And S1iiiwvs ITaLicus, in his relation of 


HanniBaL's march over the Apennine, gives 
the following deſcription of it, which the ſame 
writer eſteems very juſt, vi. x 


From ſteepto ſteep the troops advanc'd with pain, 
In hopes at laſt the topmoſt cliff to gain : 
But ſtill by new aſcents the mountain grew, 


And a freſh toi] preſented to their view. 


of virtuoſi, in every town almoſt, who ſpend their 
time in improving the language of their country, 
which they admire above all others, and at their 
publick meetings entertain each other with rhe- 
torical, moral, or philoſophical diſcourſes, for 
which the clemency of the air, and their tem- 
perance, abundantly qualify them. They are ſen- 
tentious in their writings, and much an | 
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ca A P. with and expreſſions out of the e 2. Montmelian. 3. Bourget, 4. Aix. 5 16 1 AP. 
road, The loweſt of the people are 1 tecombe. 6. 1. 79 * 7. TM Eleell. 7 8. Kio: | 4 
taken with ſounding words and Jofe phraſcs, even Ng) Rn ED ea 2 A 
above their capacity. 3 ee 's, Gtuated | on A —_—_ 
Their per- As to their perſons, they are of an agreeable pin at 154 . Mfr: of the two little rIVers berry. 
_ and ſtature, well pr ioned, and their features ve- iſſe and Albans, about fifty miles ſouth of Ge- 
** 7.0 engaging. Their complexions are not the neya, and twelve to the northward of Montine- 
| beſt, but it is become a. proverbial ſaying among 2 antiently. the reſidence of the Dukes of Sa- 


the women, that if Heaven has given, them a 
| thape and features, they will take. care tc mak 
themſelves good complexions. wir hair is 
nerally black, and thoſe that have ligh t hair, tra- 
vellers tell us, take a great deal of pains to turn 
it yellow in ſome places, eſpecially. at Genoa, 
The Spaniſh or French mode preyails in their 
dreſs, as they happen to be affected to the. 00s 

or the other nation ; and black n woe more 
worn than any other colour. g 


CHAP. 1 


Siu, the ſeyeral diviſions and ſubliivi Mons of + tis 
: and treat particularly of Saby. 


1 21 


Grand di- 1 SHALL conſider Italy under three grand 
viſion of _ diviſions: I. Upper Italy, themſt northern part 
Italy. of it, containing, f. The principality of Pied- 
* mont (to which 1 ſhall add Savoy, tho? it be on 
a This ſide of the Alps). 2. The dutchy of Mat- 
ferat. The / territories, of Genoa. 4. The 
duchy Milan. 5. The duchy of Parma. 6. * 
duchy of Modena. 5. The duchy of Mantua 
And, 8. The territories of Venice. a 4 
Middle II. Middle Italy, containing the TBE ES of 
__ the Pope, and of the Great duke of Tuſcany, ih 
which I comprehend the territories of Luca. 
Lower III. The Lower or ſouthern part * OY. ag. 
Ialy. ting of the We of . 
* 3 . 
SHALL firſt enter upon the deſcription. of 
Savoy and Piedmont, and the reſt of the King 
Sardinia's dominions in U Italy, which 
Send in length from the lake of Geneva to the 
port of Nice in the Mediterranean, about an hun- 
A 
in ſome an miles over, 
and in others . rty. 
Situation Savoy is bounded by the lake and territories of 


andextent. Geneva towards the north; by Piedmont, from 
; which it. is ſeparated: by the Alps, towards the 
eaſt and ſouthz and by Dauphin and Lionois 
in France, towards the weſt. This province 
ing on the French ſide of the Alps, is uſually 
reckoned to be out of Italy, but being contigu- 
ous to Piedmont, and the reſt of the King of 
Sardinia's dominions in Italy, it may not be amiſs 
to deſcribe it here. 

Savoy is divided into ſeven provinces ; . The 
duchy of Savoy, rly ſo called. 2. The coun- 
ty of Geneva. he 4 of Chablais. 4. 
The barony of er 5. The county of 
Tarantaiſe. 6. The county of Maurienne. And, 
7. The duchy of Aoufte, or Aoſta. 


Provinces. 


Savoy Pro- 
per. bounded by the county of Geneva towards the 
north, by the Tarantaiſe and Maurienne on the 
eaſt ; by Dauphine towards the ſouth; and by 
Bugey and the river Rhone towards the weſt : 
the chief towns whereof are, 1. Chamberry. 


Chief 
towns, 


bites 


according to 
notice 


tremely thick and gloomy, and very ſuitable to 
Geneva: On one ſide of the walks there is a 
ſo many ſteps and precipices, that they fill the 


mind with an agreeable kind of horror, and 
form one of the moſt irregular miſ-ſhapen ſcenes 


for the retreat of the Antipope who ſtiled himſelf 


he choſe for the peace of the Church, to retire a- 
in the quiet poſſeſſion of the keys. 


1. The duchy of Savoy, properly fo called, is 


and here the Parliament of the rovince ſtill 
mae kt it has loſt much” of it's antient 
e a le town, ſituate M 
ik 8 13 ſere, twelve miles ſouth-eaſt of lian. 
Chamberry, ſtrongly fortified, and defended by” 
2 citadel built upon a rock, which wade it look 
upon formerly as impregnable, but it was takes 
more than /onge in the late wars. The other 
towns do not require a particular deſcription. oY 
2. The county of Geneva, bounded by Gen Gray f 
and Chablais on the north; by F offigny on the * Geneva. 
eaſt ; by Savoy Proper on the ſouth; and by La 
Breſſe on the Welt. The chief towns are, 1. fon Chief 
necy. 2. Alby. And, 3. La Roche. el. 
Annecy, the capital of the county, is ſituated , 
at the north end of a lake of the ſame name, 
thirty miles north of Chamberry. It is a large 
neat. town, and the reſidence of the Biſhop of 
.Geneya, . ſince his expulſion from that city by 
the Proteſtants. 
3. The duchy of Chablais, bounded by the lake — of 
Geneva on the north; by the Valais on the Chablais. 
eaſt ; and by the territories of Geneva towards 
the weſt ; the chief towns whereof are, 1. Tho- Chicf 
non. 2. Kipaille. And, 3. Evian. os ans 
. Thonon is ſituated at the mouth of the river Thonon. 
 Drame, where it falls into the lake of Geneva, 
about eighteen miles to the northward of the city 
of Geneva; a pleaſant well-built town, and inha- 
by -ople of condition. 
Ripaille- is a little diſtance from Thonon, and, 


Ser. 


Ripaille. 
Mr Ap D1$0N, deſerves to be taken 


for it's convent of Carthuſians, who 
have a — foreſt cut out into walks that are ex- 


the genius of the inhabitants. The viſto's ate 
of great length, and terminate upon the lake of 


near proſpect of the Alps, which are broken into 


in the world. The convent belonged formerly 
to the Hermits of St Maurice, and is famous 


F Lix the fifth. He had been Duke of Savoy, 
and aſter a glorious reign took upon him the ha- 
bit of an hermit, bad retired. to this ſolitary ſpot 
of his dominions, where he had not been above 
half a year, when he was choſen Pope by the 
council of Bazil. But his election being conteſted, 


in to his hermitage, and leave his competitor 
But ſome ſay, 
he choſe, this charming ſolitude that he might 
ſpend his time in eaſe and luxury; from whence 
the Italians to this day uſe the proverb, Andare a 
Ripuglia; and the French, Faire Ripaille, to ex- 
preſs a delightful Kind of life. f . 
4. The barony of Foſſigny is bounded by Cha- Barony of 
blais on the north; by the Valais and the duchy of Foſſigny. 
Aouſte on the eaſt ; by the Tarantaiſe on the ſouth; 
and by the county of Geneva on the weſt: The 
chief towns whereof are, 1. Bonneville, 2. Cluſe. Chief 
3. Salanches. 4. Paſſy. And. 5. Toninga. towns. 
Bonneville 
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Se rhe river Arve, about twenty rifles ſouth-eaſt of 
ES Geneva,z but I don't meet with any thing in this, 
Bonnevil- or the other four towns, that require a parti 

> 6r the oth four towns, that require arte 


le. deſcrip tion. | or 
County of pr The  counitr of Tarantaiſe is bounded by 
Tarn: Fihgny on the horth';, by Koche bn the eat; 
tale. by, the county of Maurienne on the ſouth and 
chief Welt: The chief towns whereof are, . Monſtier. 
towns. 2. Brlanconnet. And, 3. St Maurice. 


Monſtier, , Monſtier is ifuated in a valley on the river 
© Irere, forty miles ſourh-eaſt'of Chamberry, and 

is the See of an Archbiſhop, © whoſe palace is the 

only publick building mentioned by travellers as 

„ „„, THEY. HD9O 

County of 6, The county of Maurienne is bounded by 
Maurien- the Tarantaiſe on the north, and Dauphin on 
ne.. the ſouth, lying between the Alps and the river 
Iſere, and conſiſting of one valley near fifty miles 
Chief in length: the chief towns are, 1. St John de 
towns. Maurienne. 2. La Chambre. 3. St Michael 
| 4. Trencignon. And, 5. Lanebourg. 
st John de St John de Maurienne is fituated in a plea- 
Maurien- fant valley on the river Arche, twenty miles 
_ ſouth-weſt of Monſtier, and is a populous well- 
built town, conſidering the country, and the See 

of a Biſhop, ſuffragan to the Archbiſhop of Vienne 

in Dauphin. - 3 in 

"4 The duchy of Aouſte is bounded by the 


— Þ 


* 5. 
duchy of Valiis on the north; by the Vercellois and the 
Aoulte. vallies of Sefia on the eaſt ; by Maurienne on the 
| ſouth : and by Savoy on the weſt: and is by 
ſome geographers placed in Savoy, and by others 
in Italy: and conſiſts of eight large vallies, being 
about fifteen leagues in length from eaſt to weſt; 
and ten in breadth from north to ſouth. The 
chief towns are, 1. Aouſte. 2. Morges. 3. La 
Tuille. 4. Aviſe. 5. Court Major. 6. St Remi. 
7. Donas. 8. Chatillon. And, 9. Bart. 
Aouſte. The city of Aouſte is ſituated in the middle of 
a valley of the ſame name, upon a little river, 
fifty miles north of Turin: it is the See of a 
Biſhop, whoſe palace, with the ruins of a Roman 


Chief 


towns. 


amphitheatre, are all the publick buildings which 


travellers mention as worth the viewing. | 

The air of Savoy is much colder than that of 
Italy, being ſituated on the north fide of the Alps, 
or rather upon them. The general diſtemper 
of the country, as in other mountainous places, 
is that of ſwelled throats or wens, from which 
few of them are free, ſuppoſed to proceed from 
their drinking  ſnow-water. Their chief rivers 
are the Iſere, the Arche, and the Arve; and their 
lakes, thoſe of Bourget and Annecy, The prin- 
cipal mountain is that of Mount Cenis, ſv 


poſed to be the higheſt of all the Alps, which has 


The air of 
Savoy. 


Rivers. 


Moun- 
tains. 


The antients called this hill, or chain of hills, 
Alpes Cottiæ. A modern traveller relates, that 
the aſcent is very troubleſome, and in ſeveral 
Places dangerous on account of the narrow paſſa- 


ges on the brinks of high precipices, where if the 


. 


beaſt the traveller rides happens to ſtumble, he 
falls half a mile at leaſt before he reaches the bot- 
tom; but the mules which are uſed in croſſing 


theſe hills are generally very ſure-footed. On - 


the top of this mountain is a plain about two 
leagues over, at the end whereof, on the entrance 
into Piedmont, is an inn and a little chapel, 
called the Tranſis, where they bury people that 
are frozen to death, or ſmothered in the ſnow, 
The Romans ſtiled all nations who inhabited the 
northern ſide of the Alps, Tranſalpini and Bar. 


re 
- * * 
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N 05 and looked upon them as a dates ugelr 
* ized ie e; "and the preſent Italians, it ſeems, 
ſtile ther Thamontan; and have but a meah- 


* 


ö 905 either of the Savoyards, or any other peo- 


ple on Uiis nde; Mfotnuch-that'if a wan be gull 
of any egregious” hitider, "HEY Fanimedlarely--enM 
ee ET nh en yr 
The nobility and” gentry of Savoy are as com- 
pRifarit and obliginEs as Their: heighbours of Italy, 


and nqt altoge formal and preciſe. The 
common ' people are generally good-narared, ho- 
neſt, ſober, und laborious, But exceeding poor 4 


which does not proceed ſo much from the bar- 
renneſs of the (country, being more fruitful in 
many parts of it than Switzerland,” but from the 
deſpotick powet of the Prince and great Lords, 
whoſe vaſſals the peaſants are, ' being not allowed 
a ſubſiſtence out of the lands they manure. So great 
is the ſcarcity of corn in ſome of their villages, 
that travellers Aber, it is A rarity to meet with 
a piece of bread, and that they have been forced 
to content themſelves with a glaſs of wine and a 
few cheſnuts, the uſual food of the natives, at 
their inns upon the great road. Their poverty 
therefore obliges many of the natives tô go a- 
broad: We find Savoyard chimnèylſweepers, ped- 
lars, and raree-ſhow-men; in every part of Eu- 
rope, who are uſed to live ſo frugally at home, 
that they often return to their own country with 
a good round ſum of money. A modern travel- 
ler aſſures us, that he knew one of them that 
kept a ſhop at Turin, who had brought three 
hundred guineas out of England, which he had 
got by his raree-ſhow. The country however 
produces wine, and ſome corn, apples, pears, and 
other fruits. They have alſo large herds of black 
cattle, goats, hogs, veniſon, and wild fowl in the 


wh 1 P. 
' Gavoy, | 
— 


e 
- 


Manners 
of the Sa- 
voyards. 


Produce 
of the 
country. 


woods and mountains, and plenty of fiſh it their 


lakes and rivers: Their hares and partridges, as 
well as bears and foxes, on the tops of the Alps, 
are frequently white, ag they are in the north of 
Ruſſia and Greenland. Here are large woods of 


which . make a great part of the food of the pea- 
ſants, as well as of their: hogs. Here are alſo 
ſome marble and ſtone quarries, and coal-pits, and 


in ſeveral places mineral waters, and hot baths, of 


which thoſe at Aix near Chamberry are moſt re- 
ſorted to. They have alſo ſeveral. ſalt-pits, eſpe- 


"cially in the Tarantaiſe, and ſome falt-fountains, 


which furniſh them with good white ſalt, In 


Foſſigny there are allum mines, and the valley 
p- of Aouſte affords a good ſand for making cryſtal 
glaſſes, t 


a road over it, and divides Savoy from Piedmont. 
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CHAP. IIL 
Contains 4 deſeription of Piedmont, 
T. E principality of Piedmont, ſo named from 


it's lying at the foot of the Alps, is bounded 
by the valley of Aouſte, and part of the duchy of 


Milan towards the north; by another part of 


Milan, and the Montferat on the eaſt z by the 
territories of Geneva, and the county of Nice 


on the ſouth; and by Dauphinẽ and Savoy on the 
weſt ; extending an hundred miles in length 


from 


north to ſouth, and about ſeventy miles in een 
Ag | rom 


fir-trees, which afford maſts, pitch, and tar, for - 
: ſhipping, and they have ſome oak- timber: their 
woods alſo abound in walnuts and cheſnuts, 


Sjtuaticn 
and extent. 


III. 


Piedmont. 
Grand di- vinces, viz. 1. Piedmont Proper. 


viſion. 


Piedmont 
Proper. 
Chief 


towns. 


Turin. 


T HE PRESS ENT STAT ROF ITA L V. 
CHAP. from eaſt to weſt, and is generally computed to 


be three hundred miles and upwards in circum- 
ference. It may be divided into eight parts, or pro- 
2. The mar- 
quiſate of Suza. 3. The marquiſate of Saluſſes, or 
Saluzzo. 4. The county of Aſti. 5. The lord- 
ſhip of Verceil. 6. The principality of Maſſerano. 
5 The marquiſate of Ivrea. And, 8. The val- 
ies of the Vaudois. 43 

Piedmont Proper is bounded by the marquiſate 
of Suſa on the north; by the Montferat towards 
the eaſt; by the territories of Geneva, and the 
county of Nice on the ſouth; and by the mar- 
quiſate of Saluzzo on the weſt. The chief towns 
whereof are, 1. Turin. 2. Brandis. 3. Chivas. 
4. Montcalier, 5. Carignan. 6. Quieras, or 
Quieraſco. 7. Mondovi. 8. Coni. 9. Foſſano. 
10. Savillano. 11. Pignerol. 12. Marſalia. And, 
13. Rivoli The principal whereof are, 

1. Turin, the capital of this principality, and 
of the King of Sardinia's dominions in Italy ; 
the Auguſta Taurinum, or Taurania, of the an- 
tients, ſituate in the latitude of forty-four degrees 
fifty minutes; nine degrees to the eaſtward of 
London, near the confluence of the rivers Doira 


and Po; from the laſt of which it is about three 


hundred paces diſtant. The town is of a ſquare 
figure, about three miles in circumference z and 
admired for it's ſpacious ſquares, piazzas, broad 
ſtreets, lofty and magnificent buildings, and par- 


ticularly the King's palace, which for the beauty 


of the ſeveral apartments, the richneſs of the fur- 
niture, the paintings, the cabinets of curioſities, 
and the library, is ſcarce to be paralleled. The 
palace of the Prince of Carignan, the cathedral 
and the Jeſuits chapel, are alſo much admired. 


The Holy The chapel of the Holy Handkerchief, lately built 
Handker- of black marble, is a pretty piece of architecture, 


chief, 


This handkerchief according to tradition, was 
preſented to our Saviour by a compaſſionate vir- 
gin, as he was carrying his croſs to the place of 


crucifixion, who having wiped his face, returned 


it back to her with his picture imprinted on the 
linnen in the moſt lively colours; but *tis ſaid, 
there are ſome other places which pretend to be 
in poſſeſſion of this precious relique, 

The fortifications of the place are as fine as 
the nature of the ground will permit, and the 
citadel a regular pentagon: nor were the French 
able to take either the one or the other after a 
moſt furious ſiege of ten weeks continuance in 
the year 1706; but had it not been relieved in 
a very critical hour by the arms of the allies, com- 
manded by the Duke of Savoy and Prince Eu- 
GENE, it could not have held out many days 
longer; for the enemy was maſter of the out- 
3 and the beſieged had ſcarce powder left 
to ſalute their Prince when he made his trium- 
phant entry into his capital city, which he found 
little better than a heap of rubbiſh, the French 
King having given particular orders not to leave 
a houſe ſtanding that their bombs or red-hot bul- 
lets could reach z but it is now for the moſt 
rebuilt to great advantage. Nor did the Grand 
Monarch's reſentment reſt here : the plantations 
of olives, the vines, the groves, the walks, and 
all the fine avenues to this charming city, which 
ſtood in one of the pleaſanteſt plains in Europe, 
were ordered to be deſtroyed ; a loſs not ſo eaſily 
to be repaired as the buildings, which the Duke 
afterwards endeavoured to retaliate, when he 
marched into France to the ſiege of Thoulon, 

Turin is the See of an Archbiſhop z and a Uni- 

VOL. Il, 


cular deſcription, - 


verſity was erected here about the year 14053 be- 
ſides which, there are academies for riding, dan 
cing, and martial exerciſes ; and the court is ſaid 
to be as polite as any in Europe: the people in 
general alſo are much in the favour of our mo- 
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Piedmont: 
— 


dern travellers, who ſeem better pleaſed with their 


reception here than in many other cities of Italy. 


The natives have not that ſtiffneſs and inſinceri- 


ty, which they inſinuate are inſeparable from the 


Italians, who live more to the ſouthward. And 


one convenience Mr Ap DISON mentions in this 


town, which is not to be met with in others, 


and that is, a rivulet on the upper ſide of the 
city, which is turned into the ſtreets every night, 
and clears them of all manner of filth, ſerving 
alſo to lay the duſt in ſummer, which otherwiſe 
in this populous place would be intolerable ; but 
among all the conveniencies and beauties of Tu- 
rin, their tattered paper windows are no ſmall 
diſgrace to it: Nothing ſets off our buildings in 
this part of the world like our noble ſaſh-win- 
dows of crown-glaſs; whereas in this, and the 
reſt of the cities of Italy, they content themſelves 
with paper lights, and theſe frequently torn and 
out of repair, which makes their moſt magnifi- 
cent palaces have a ſcandalous aſpect. 

Without the town, the Capuchins cloyſter, 
which ſtands upon a lovely mount, and affords 
a proſpect of the whole city and the nighbour- 
ing country, is much admired; as are the royal 
palace of La Venerie, about three miles out of 
town, and that of Valentin, ſituate on the banks 
of the Po, about a mile diſtant from the city. 
The barbarous ravages committed here, and in 
the reſt of the Duke of Savoy's territories by the 
French in the two laſt wars, have juſtly created 
the utmoſt abhorrence and deteſtation of that 
nation among the common people. . 
Chivas, or Chivazzo, is a ſtrong fortreſs, ſi- 
tuate on the Po, about twelve miles to the north- 
ward of Turin, taken by the French in the year 
1705, after a brave defence; but ſurrendred to 
the Duke of Savoy again the year following on 
the raiſing of the ſiege of Turin. 

Mondovi is ſituated upon an eminence at the 
foot of the Apennine mountains, about forty miles 
to the ſouthward of Turin, a large, beautiful, and 
well-peopled city, the See of a Biſhop, ſuffragan 
to the Archbiſhop of Turin. It is defended by 
a Citadel, and eſteemed a place of ſtrength, and 
the ſecond city of Piedmont. 

Coni lies about thirty miles to the ſouthward 
of Turin, is reckoned a ſtrong place, and hath 
a Citade] built without the town, upon a neigh- 
bouring hill. | | 

Foſlano, which derives it's name from the mul- 
titude of fountains about it, is the See of a Bi- 
ſhop, ſuffragan to the Archbiſhop of Turin, and 
is defended by a caſtle. This place lies about 
fifteen miles north-eaſt of Cont. | 

Pignerol, ſituated on the river Chieſe, about ſix- 
teen miles ſouth-weſt of Turin, a ſtrong fortreſs 
on the frontiers towards Dauphine, and for a 
conſiderable time in the poſſeſſion of the French 
King, who being obliged to reſtore it to the 
Duke of Savoy in the year 1696, demoliſhed the 
fortifications; but the Duke being at liberty to 
fortify his frontier places by the treaty of Utrecht, 


fence, The ſituation of the reſt of the towns of 
Piedmont will be found in the map bound up with 
this volume, but do not ſeem to merit a parti- 


12 T The 


Chivas; 


Mondovi. | 


Coni, 


Foſſano. 


pignerol, 


has ſince put this and the reſt in a poſture of de- 
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THE PRESENT 
CHAP. The marquiſate of Suſa lies at the foot of 
III. Mount Cenis, and is bounded by Dauphine, a 


province of France, on the weſt ; and by Piedmont 


Marqui- Proper on the eaſt; being about forty miles in 


fate of 
Suſa. 


Suſa city. 


Marqui- 
ſate of 
Saluzzo. 


Saluzzo 
city. 


Aſti 
county. 


Aſti town. 


Verue. ; 


city. 


length from north to ſouth, and ten in breadth 
the only conſiderable town whereof 1s, 

Suſa, fituate on the river Doira, twenty miles 
north-weſt of Turin, a town of the utmoſt = 
portance to the King of Sardinia, lying on a pa 
out of France into he country. The French de- 
moliſhed the citadel on their taking it in 1704 3 
but being yielded to the Duke of Savoy at the 
treaty of Utrecht, he was left at liberty to repair 
the fortifications of this and his other frontier gar- 
riſons. | 

The marquiſate of Saluſſes, or Saluzzo, is bound- 
ed by Piedmont Proper towards the north and 
eaſt; by the counties of Nice and Tende on the 
fouth 3 and by Dauphine and Barcelonette on the 
weſt z extending about thirty miles in length from 
eaſt to weſt, and twenty in breadth from north 
to ſouth, in which diſtrict riſes the river Po, at 
the foot of mount Veſulo : The chief towns where- 
of are Saluzzo and Carmagnola. ; 

Saluzzo ſtands on an eminence at the foot of 
the Alps, about a mile from the banks of the Po, 
and twenty ſouth-weſt of Turin. It is the See of 
a Biſhop, ſuffragan to Turin, though he pretends 
to depend immediately on the Pope. The cathedral 
is a magnificent ſtructure, and there is an old 
caſtle, but of no great ſtrength. 

The county of Aſti is bounded on the north, 
eaſt, and ſouth, by Montferat; and by Piedmont 
Proper on the weft z extending about thirty miles 
in length from north to ſouth, and about twenty 
miles in breadth : The chief towns whereof are, 
Aſti, Verue, and Ceve. 

The city of Aſti ſtands on the river Tanaro, 
about twenty-five miles to the eaſtward of Turin; 
*tis a large populous place, well fortified, and de- 
tended by a citade] and caſtle, and the See of a 
Biſhop, ſuffragan to the Archbiſhop of Milan 
and for the number and beauty of it's palaces and 
publick buildings 1s faid to equal moſt towns in 
Lombardy. 

Verue is a ftrong fortreſs, ſituate on a rock 
cloſe to the river Po. It held out a ſiege of fix 
months againſt all the efforts of France in the year 
1705, nor did the Governor ſurrender *till the 
place was become one heap of rubbiſh ; but it is 
ſince re-edified, and the works repaired. 

Ceve is the capital of a marquiſate, a ſmall but 
very pretty town, ſituate on the Tanaro, about 
ſeven miles ſouth- eaſt of Mondovi. 

The lordſhip of Verceil is bounded by the duchy 
of Milan, and the vallies of Seſia on the north 
and eaſt, and by Montferat on the ſouth ; ex- 
tending in length about thirty miles from eaſt to 
weſt; and twenty from north to ſouth : the chief 
town whereof is Verceil. | 

The city of Verceil, or Vercelli, is ſituate on 
the river Seſia, near the frontiers of Milan, fifteen 
miles to the northward of Caſal, and near forty 
north-eaſt of Turin. It is a large fortified town, 
and a Biſhop's See, | ſuffragan to Milan, and the 
cathedral a handſome Gothic ſtructure. It was 
taken by the French in the year 1705, but quit- 
ted by them the next year, on the raifing the ſiege 
of Turin, after they had demoliſhed the fortifi- 


cations, 


Bielle city The city of Bielle, the capital of a ſmall terri- 


and coun- 


ty. 


tory, to which it communicates it's name, ſtands 
on the river Cervo, fifteen miles to the weſtward 


* 
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of Verceil, of Which I meet with nothing parti- CHAP. 


cular, a Boy 8 

The principality of Maſferano lies to the north- Men, 
ward of Verceil; the chief town. whereof is of Maſtera- 
the fame name; fixteen miles north-weſt of Ver- no. 
ceil, but I do not meet with any particular de- 
ſcription of it. Fs p | 2 

The marquifafe of Ivrea lies to the ſouthward Ivrea mar. 
of the valley of Aouſte z the chief town whereof 3 and 
is of the ſame name; ſituate on the river Doira, 
about twenty-five miles north-weſt of Verceil, a 
large popoulous place, but not admired for the 
elegancy of it's buildings: it is a Biſhop's See, 
ſuffragan to Turin, and had the reputation of a 
ſtrong town till the French took it in the year 
1704, and demoliſhed the fortifications, 

The vallies of the Vaudois are five, viz. 1. Vallies of 
Thoſe of Pragelas, or Cluſon. 2. Perouſe. g. the Van- 
St Martin. 4. Angrogne. And, 5. Lucerne. dois. 
Bounded by Piedmont Proper on the eaſt, weſt, 
and north, and by the marquiſate of Saluzzo on 
the ſouth. The chief towns whereof are, 1. Lu- 
cerne. 2. St Martin. And, 3. Perouſe, or Pe- 
ruſa. 

The town of Lucerne, or Lucerna, the capital 
of theſe vallies, ſtands about ſix miles to the ſouth- 
ward of Pignerol, and communicates it's name 
to all of them, being as often called the vallies 
of Lucerne as of the Vaudois. 

St Martin's is the chief town of another of theſe gt Mar. 
vallies, and lies to the northward of Proper Lu- tin's. 
cerne. 

Peruſa, the chief of a third fruitful valley, lies peruſa. 
about four miles to the northward of Pignerol. 
The natives were called Waldenſes and Vaudois, 
from one PETER WAL Do, or Vavup, a mer- 
chant of Lyons, who, about the year 1610, began 
to exclaim againſt the errors of the Church of 
Rome, and having gained a multitude of proſelytes 
to his opinions, was expelled the territories of 
France with his diſciples, and ſettled in theſe val- 
lies, where they remained in quiet for ſome years; 
but the late Princes of the houſe of Savoy have 
left no means unattempted to bring them over 
to the Church of Rome, and indeed uſed them fo 
rigorouſly, that many of them were forced to fly 
for refuge into Switzerland, where about four 
thouſand of theſe people having taken arms, and 
fomed themſelves into regiments, ventured to re- 
turn into their country again in a hoſtile manner, 
being commanded by AR NAU, one of their 
celebrated preachers, and TuR ELI, a Maſon by 
trade, who forced their way into Savoy, defeat- 
ing ſeveral detachments of the French and Sa- 
voyard troops; and their Prince, at the interceſ- 
ſion of King WILLIAM, gave the reſt of them 
liberty to return and enjoy the free exerciſe of 
their religion; till the Duke having made a ſe- 


Lucerna. 


parate treaty with France, in the year 1696, that 


crown inſiſted on his baniſhing them again, or 
compelling them to be reconciled to the Church 
of Rome, which occaſioned a freſh perſecution. 
This prince however breaking with France in the 
year 1703, took the Vaudois again into his fa- 
vour, and employed them in the defence of their 
country againſt France, in which they did him 
good ſervice at firſt, but ſome of them afterwards 
put themſelyes under the protection of the French. 
The principal rivers of Piedmont are the Po, Rivers. 
the Tanaro, the Stura, and the Doira, or Duria. 
This country lies between the Alps on one fide, Moun- 
and the Apennine hills on the other; but is not'rains. 
encumbered with barren rocks and mountains, 4 
| | it's 


0 


—_ 
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CH AP. it's neighbours of Savoy and the State of Genoa the county of Nice towards the eaſt, and by Pro- CH AP. 


. are. On the contrary, there is not a more de- vence in France on the ſouth and weſt; the chief, IV. 
1 mo firable climate; a pleafanter or more fruitful pro- town whereof is Broglio, ſituate on the frontiers ednet. 
vince in Italy, abounding in corn, wine, fruits, of Provence, about thirty miles to the northward f 
rice, cattle, and fowls of all kinds, wild and tame; of Nice. | 
excellent cheeſe, ſilk; flax, hemp, and minerals; The principality of Oneglia lies on the Medi- Onegila 
but the crop is ſometimes deſtroyed by ſtorms of terranean, encompaſſed on three ſides by the ter- Principali- 
hail, which are called the Plague of Piedmont, ritories of Genoa, being about twenty-five miles 3 
when it is almoſt ready for the ſickle. In plen- in length, and eight in breadth; the chief town 
tiful years they export great quantities of corn whereof is Oneglia, fituate on the ſea, about ſe- 
and rice, as well as cattle, ſilk, linnen cloth, venty miles ſouth-eaſt of Turin. *Tis ſaid to be 
wrought iron, and paper; inſomuch that no coun- a populous trading place, and the country about 
try of it's dimenſions yields ſo great a revenue it to abopnd in oil and fruits. 
to it's Prince; what they want moſt is a large The principality or valley of Barcelonette is Barcelo- 
breed of horſes, with which they are ſupplied bounded by the marquiſate of Saluzzo on the nette val- 
from Germany. | | north, by the county of Nice on the eaſt, by leu and 
I proceed next to the dominions of the King of Broglio on the ſouth, and by Provence on the 


Sardinia which lie to the ſouthward of Piedmont ; 


and theſe are, 1. The county of Nice. 2. The 
county of Tende, 3. The county of Broglio, or 
Bueil. 4. The principality of Oneglia. And, g. 
The principality or valley of Barcelonetta. But 
this laſt was yielded to France by the peace of 
Utrecht, anno 1713. 


CHAP. IV. 


weſt; extending thirty miles in length from eaſt 


to weſt, and twenty in breadth from north to 


ſouth; the chief town whereof bears the name of 
the province, and ſtands about fifty miles north- 
weſt of Nice. This principality, as it was for- 
merly dependent on owner, the French Kin 

inſiſted ſnould be reſtored, and confirmed to him 
by the peace of Utrecht, which was accordingly 
granted him. And here it is very fit to give an 


abſtra& of that treaty, as far as it relates to the 
boundaries between France and the dominions of 

the King of Sardinia. By this treaty his moſt Boundaries 
Chriſtian Majeſty yielded and transferred to his between 
Royal Highneſs of Savoy (the late King of France 
Sardinia) the valley of Pragelas, with the forts of Ng of 
Exilles and Feneſtrelles, and the vallies of Oulx, Sardinia's 
Sezane, Bardonache, and Chateau-Dauphin, and domini- 


all about the water, which comes from the Alps 9%: 


Treats of the counties of Nice, Tende, Ge. 


H E county of Nice is bounded by the mar- 

quiſate of Saluzzo on the norch; by the 
Situation county of Tende and the territories of Genoa on 
andertent. the eaſt; by the Mediterranean on the ſouth ; 
and by the county of Broglio, or Bueil, and Pro- 
vence, on the weſt. The country produces plenty 


County of 
Nice. 


of oil and wine, and but little corn, being very 
mountainous. It is divided into four vicariats, 
which contain thirty towns and upwards, the chief 
whereof are Nice and Villa Franca, 

The city of Nice; or Nizza, ftands on the 
Mediterranean ſhore, in a pleaſant plain, at the 
foot of the Alps, ten miles to the northward of 
Antibes, and ſixty to the ſouthward of Pignerol, 
and is defended by a ſtrong caſtle fituate on a 
rock, which commands both the town and the 
harbour. The Prince's palace, the Jeſuit's cha- 
pel, and the cathedral, are faid to be pretty ſtruc- 
tures. The private houſes are lofty, and the 
ſtreets regular, but the place ſuffered very much 


in the late wars, being ſeveral times taken and re- 


taken, and the fortifications were demoliſhed by 


the French, when they found they ſhould not 


be able to keep it; however, it was * — to 
the King of Sardinia by the peace of Utrecht, 
who was left at liberty to repair the fortifications 
in by that treaty. acces 
vill Franca is ſituated on the fame ſhore, a- 
bout five miles to the eaſtward of Nice. It ſeems 
to have a better harbour, and is defended by two 
forts. This town was alſo taken by the French 
in the late wars, but ſurrendered to the King of 
— the then Duke of Savoy, by the enſuing 
eace. 


on the ſide of Piedmont, which his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty had poſſeſſed himſelf of during the war. 
Reciprocally his Royal Highneſs yielded to his 
moſt Chriſtian Majeſty the valley of Barcelonette 
and it's dependances ; ſo that the ſummit of the 
Alps and the mountain, were to ſerve for boun- 
daries between France, Piedmont, and the coun- 
ty of Nice, in ſuch manner that the plains u 
the ſaid ſummits and the heights ſhould be divided ; 
and half the river flowing from the ſide of Dau- 

hinẽ and Provence, ſhould belong to his moſt 

hriftian Majeſty, and thoſe on the fide of Pied- 
mont and the county of Nice ſhould belong to his 
Royal Highneſs of Savoy. And for the greater va- 
lidity of the ſaid ceſſions, they were ratified and 
reciprocally regiſtered in the courts of Parliment 
and Chambers of accounts of Paris and of Dau- 
phine; as alſo in the Senate and Chamber of 
accounts of Turin, and the Senate of Nice. I 
proceed now to deſcribe the King of Sardinia's 
dominions which lie to the eaſtward of Piedmont 
and theſe are the duchy of Montferat, the A- 
lexandrin, the Vigevano, and the Lomelin in the 
Milaneſe. 


CHAP. V. 
Treats of the duchy of Montferat, Sc. 


County of The county of Tende is bounded by Piedmont 

Tendeand on the north, by the territories of Genoa on the 

tom. eaft, and by the county of Nice, on the fouth and 
weſt; the chief town whereof is Tende, ſituate 
at the foot of the Apennine, about thirty miles to 
the northward of Villa Franca, and hath a caſtle 
for it's defence. 


HE duchy of Montferat is bounded by the Montferay 
lordſhip of Verceil on the north, by the A- duchy. 
lexandrin on the eaft; by the territories of Genoa 
on the ſouth; and by the county of Aſti on the 
weſt : the chief towns whereof are, 1. Caſal. 2. Chief 
Ponteora, 3. Lucedia. 4. Acqui. 5. Nice de towns. 


Broglio The country of Broglio, or Baeil, ſometimes la Paille. 6. Trino. 7. Albe or Alba. ; 
— 08 reckoned part of the county of Nice, is bounded 1. Cafal, the capital of Montferat, ſometimes Cafal; 


called St Vas, ſituate on the banks of the Po, in 


by the valley of Barcelonette en the north, by : 
. a fine 
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CHAP. a fine plain, thirty miles to the eaſtward of Turin, 
8 and fifteen to the ſouthward of Verceil, a ſtrong 
town, but frequently taken and re- taken in the 
late wars, It is a well-built populous city, and 
a Biſhop's See, ſuffragan to the Archbiſhop of 
Milan. | 


2. Acqui, the Aque Statelliz of the Romans, 


which receives it's name from it's mineral waters, 
being much reſorted to at preſent, as well as an- 
tiently on that account, and lies about twenty 
miles to the ſouthward of Caſal. It is a Biſhop's 
See, ſuffragan to Milan. 

3. Trino, ſituate near the Po, fix miles to the 
weſtward of Caſal, remarkable for little but the 
defeat of the Duke of Savoy by the French, in 
the year 1703. | 

4. Albe, the Alba Pompeia of the Romans, the 
capital of the diſtrict called the Albeſan, ſituate 
on the Tanaro, twenty miles to the weſtward of 
Acqui. ' 

The Alexandrin lies between the territories of 

Genoa and Milan on the ſouth and eaſt, and 
Montferat on the north-weſt ; the chief towns 
whereof are Alexandria and Boſco. 
Alexan- Alexandria is ſituated ten miles ſouth-eaſt of 
dria city. Caſal, and forty ſouth-weſt of Milan, being di- 
vided in two parts by the river Tanaro, and is 
a Biſhop's See, ſuffragan to the Archbiſhop of 
Milan. | 8 | 

The Vigevano lies between Novara on the 
north, Milan on the eaſt, and the Lomelin on 

the ſouth 3 the chief towns whereof are Vigevano 
and Mortara. | | . 

Vigevano is pleaſantly ſituated on the river Te- 
ſin, twenty miles ſouth-weſt of Milan, defended 
by a caſtle built upon a rock, and is a Biſhop's 
See, ſuffragan to Milan, | 

The Lomelin lies to the ſouthward of Vigevano, 
the chief towns whereof are Valencia, or Valenza, 
Lumello and Freſcarolo. | 

Valenza, Valenza is fituate near the Po, on the con- 
fines of Montferat, twelve miles to the eaſt- 
ward of Caſal; a little fortified town, which 
travellers do not think worth a particular deſcrip- 
tion, | 

The vallies of Seſſia lie between the river of 
vallies the ſame name, and the lake Major. | 
Soil and The duchy of Montferat, the Alexandrin, the 
produce of Vigevano, and Lomelin, are pleaſant fruitful coun- 
* tries, watered by the river Po, yielding corn, 
* © © wine, and oil; and as they are contiguous to 
Piedmont, are a very valuable addition to the 
King of Sardinia's dominions. Formerly the Mont- 


Trino. 


Albe. - 


The Alex- 
andrin. 


Seſſia 


ferat was divided between this Prince and the 


Duke of Mantua; but upon the death of that 

Duke without iſſue, anne 1708, the Emperor 
Transſer- transferred the Duke of Mantua's part to his Sar- 
red to the dinian Majeſty. Afterwards the Alexandrin, and 
— of the reſt of the territories in the Milaneſe, above- 
alma. mentioned, were granted to his Royal Highneſs 
with the iſland of Sardinia, in lieu of Sicily, which 

he was obliged to quit to the Emperor; not that 

theſe are an equivalent, but the powers of Europe 


were pleaſed to have it ſo. And even in the Mont- 


ferat the Emperor gave him a great deal of diſtur- 
bance, by exempting ſeveral lordſhips from his 
juriſdiction, which occaſioned a miſunderſtanding 
between the courts of Vienna and Turin for a 
conſiderable time. 


Govern. The adminiſtration of the government in Savoy 
; — of and Piedmont, the county of Nice, Montferat, 
avoy, Pi- 


and the reſt of the dominions of the King of Sar- 


edmont, is committed to a Council of State, in 


Nice, 6c, dinia, 


8 


which his Majeſty preſides; next him ſit the CH Ap. 
Princes of the Blood, and below them ſix Coun- V. 
ſellors of State, the Principal Secretary, the Clerk . — 
of the Council, and other officers. There is alſo 

a Council of Finances, or Court of Exchequer, for 


each province, conſiſting of two Preſidents, a 


Comptroller, Secretary, and other requiſite offi- 
cers: and a Chamber of Accounts conſiſting of 
three Preſidents, three Chevaliers of accounts, ſix- 
teen Maſters of accounts, a Treaſurer-General, 
two Secretaries, a Comptroller, &c. 

Juſtice is regularly adminiſtered in all caſes 
where the government is not concerned. There 
are three Senates to which appeals are made from 
inferior tribunals; the firſt for Savoy, the ſecond 
for Piedmont, and the third for Nice and it's de- 
pendancies. The Senate of Savoy is held at Cham- 
berry, and conſiſts of four Preſidents, ſixteen Se- 
nators, of whom the Abbot of Hautecombe is al- 
ways one, the Advocate-General, the Attorney- 
General, two Clerks of the Senate, and two Secre- 
taries. The Senate of Piedmont ſits at Turin, and 
conſiſts of four Preſidents, two Knights, eighteen 
other Senators, an Advocate-General, an Attorney- 
General, a Clerk, and other neceſſary officers. 
The Senate of Nice is held in the capital city, and 
is compoſed of two Preſidents, ſix Counſellors, an 
Advocate, an Attorney-General, Clerk, Sc. 

As the King of Sardinia is abſolute in his domi- 
nions, theſe Senates or Parliaments are ſubject to 
his controul; and though common matters are 
referred to them, yet where the government is 
concerned, like the Parliaments of Paris and other 
cities of France, they ſerve only to record the 
decrees and edicts of the Prince. 


Ci AP. VL 


Contains an abſtraf# of the hiſtory of Savoy and 
Piedmont, with an account of his preſent Sardinian 
Majeſty's family, revenues, forces, titles, intereſts, 
and preten/ions, | 8 


AVO was antiently poſſeſſed by the Allo- Hiſtory of 
broges, the Centrones, Nantuates, Garocelli, —_ — 
and other barbarous people, as the Romans ſtilqdgd 
them. TERENTIVSs VARRO reduced part of 
them to the obedience of Rome, and Au Gus rus 
the reſt, forming them into a province. When 
the Empire was over-run by the northern nations, 
Savoy underwent the common fate, and was ſub- 


ject ſometimes to one, and ſometimes to another. 


The Burgundians incorporated it with the king- 
dom they eſtabliſhed in part of Gallia Celtica and 
Gallia Narbonenſis. After the deſtruction of the 
Burgundian kingdom, it came into the hands of 
BEROL D, the ſon of Hun Duke of Saxony, 
who going into Italy with his uncle the Emperor 
Or ho III, about the year 999, had the govern- 
ment of this country conferred upon him, and at 
length acquired the ſovereignty of it. But my 
buſineſs being chiefly with modern hiſtory, I ſhall 
only gives the names of his immediate ſucceſſors, 
unleſs I meet with ſomething remarkable in their 
reſpective adminiſtrations, | 
_ HumBErwT I, ſucceeded his father BEROL D, 
anno 1027, 

AM AD Eus I, ſon of HumBtrT, 1048. 

Opo, brother of Au Ab Eus, 1050. 

Au Ap Es II, ſon of Opo, 1080. 

HuuBERT II, his ſon, 1095. 

Amanevs III, his ſon, 1103. 

Hu BERT III, his ſon, 1149. 

Ras THOMAS, 
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CHAP. Thou 4s, his ſon, 1186. ſent him a good body of troops, and large remit- C H A p. 
VI. AMapevus IV, his ſon, 1233.  tances of money, to enable him to make head a- 1 5 
— Bod Ir AE, bo ſon, 1253. gainſt the French: but he was generally unfortu- iedmon 


PrTzR, the ſeventh ſon of Count Tromas, 


in prejudice of the ſons of his eldeſt brother, ſuc- 
ceeded, anno 1263. 

PRHILI , his brother, the eighth ſon of Count 
Thon as, ſucceeded, 1276. 

AMapevs V, ſon of Trom as, ſucceeded. in 
prejudice of his elder brother Pr11.1y's A, 
1284. 

EDWAR PD, his fon [2434 - iv int ce 43 5 
Al Mon, his brother, 1329. 

AuaApus VI, his ſon, 1343. 

Au abus VII, his ſon, 1383. 
AuApkus VIII, his ſon, made a Duke by 


nate in this war; and particularly in the year 


1693, when the French obtained a compleat vic- 
tory, and Duke SchoMBERO, General of the 
Engliſh auxiliaries, was mortally wounded in the 
field of battle. His Royal Highneſs made a ſepa- 
rate peace with France in the year 1696, in con- 
ſideration of their reſtoring all the towns they had 
taken from him during the war, except Pignerol, 
and their paying him four millions of livres. 
(400,000 1.) It was alſo agreed that the Duke of 
Burgundy ſhould marry his daughter; as hath been 
intimated already. On the other hand, the Duke 


Duke of agreed to baniſh all the French Refugees in his 
Savoy ſuc- the Emperor S1G1SMUND; and LEWIS of Savoy, territories, and prohibit the Vaudois from con- 
_ Prince of Piedmont, dying without iſſue, he ſuc- verſing with his other ſubjects. 


ceeded to his dominions, 1391. 

Lzw1s, his ſon, ſucceeded on his father's re- 
ſignation, who retired into the priory of Ripailles, 
on the Jake of Geneva, where being choſen Pope 
by the name of FELIx V, and governed nine 


years, for the peace of the church he reſigned the 


popedom to his competitor, and retired again to 
the monaſtery of Ripailles, 1434. 

AMADEUS IX, his ſon, 1465. 
 PrxLIBERT I, his fon, 1477. 

CHARLES I, his brother, ſucceeded his aunt, 
Queen CHARLOTTE, in the Kingdom of Cyprus 


1482, 


Cnanres-Jonn-AMapvs, his ſon, 1490. 
 ,PniLI1e II, fon to Lewis, 1496. | 
PHILIBERT IL, his ſon, 1497. | 
-.CrarLEs III, or to PHIUI II, 1504. 
EMANnvuEL- Dmanafnn 7, his ſon, 1553. 
 CHARLES-EMANUEL, his ſon, 1380. 
VicToR-AMADEUS I, his ſon, 1630. 
FRANCIS-HVvACINT Rus, his fon, 1637. 
CHARLES-EMANUEL II, his brother, 1638. 
VI TOoR-AMADEUs II, his ſon, the preſent 
Sovereign of Savoy, Piedmont, &c. ſucceeded his 
father CHARLES:EMANUEL, on the 12th of 


June, 1675, during his minority. He was born 
on the 14th of May, 1666, and married Ax x R= 


Mary of Valois, daughter to Pyiiie Duke of 


ORLEANS, and HENRIET TA daughter of 
CARL ES I, King of England, anno 1684, by 
whom he — iffue Mazy-ADELAIDE,. mother 
to the preſent, French King, and Mazy-Lov1sa- 
GABRIELLA, married to PBII IN V, the pre- 
ſent King of Spain; who is ſince dead, as well as 


the reſt of the King of Sardinia's children, ex- 


cept CHARLERS-EMANUEIL-Vreron, the preſent 
Prince of Piedmont, who married the Princeſs: 
Palatine of Sultzbach, ſiſter to the Prince of Sultz 


bach, heir to the Flector Palatine, in the year 
1722, who the ſame ycar being brought to bed of 
died in chiſd- bed; nor did her ſon ſur- 


a Prince, 
vive her much abaye. two years; 10. that the King 
of Sardinia's dominions in Italy, are in danger of 
going to another branch of his family, viz. 
of Carignan, if the Prince of Piedmont has no 
male iſſue. The Salique Law, it ſeems, is in force 


here, neither the females, or their iſſue, can in- 


herit the dominions of Savoy or Piedmont. 


ſucceſſion. 


The Dake. of Savoy entered into the. grand 405 
20 in the year 1690, and the Confederates 


VOI. II. NuuB. LXIX. 


that 


Of 
the branch of Carignan there are ſeveral males 
ſtill, living, beſides the preſent Prince of that 
name. The celebrated Prince Eu oN is of this 
houſe, but there are ſeveral before him in l | 

W the body of the Imperial army on the 28th; of 
Aug uſt en and on the ſeventh of Septem- Battle * 
— they attacked the enemy before Turin with Turig. 


Upon the death of Enainne I, fl of 


Spain, he joined the French, and in concert with 


them endeavoured to prevent the Germans, under 
Prince EuoENE, penetrating into Italy. But 
after the Germans had paſſed the Alps, and got 
footing in that country, he began to liſten to the 
propoſals that were made him by the allies ; and of 
this Lewis XIV having received ſome intimation, 
ordered his Generals to-make his troops. priſoners: 
whereupon the Duke arreſted the Ambaſſadors of 
France and Spain, with all the French at Turin, 
and a regiment of. horſe of the ſame nation, that 
lay in the neighbourhood. About which time his 
Royal Highneſs received the following ſhort n 
nn the moſt nn nnen VIZ. | 


Mon * 


1. N CE religion, honour, alliance, treaties; 
and your own hand, are of no force between 

© you and me, I have ſent my couſin, the Duke 
© of Vendoſme, to explain my mind to you, and 
he will give you four and twenty hours to con- 
0 ſider hat you have to do.? 


The Duke, 8 e 
one daughter to the heit of the crown of France, 
and another to the King of Spain, remained un- 
moved in his reſolution of adhering to the allies. 
Whether they offered him better terms than 
France, or whether he obſerved that they were an 
over- match for LEWIS XIV, and that this con- 
duct would turn to his advantage in the end, 
whatever he might ſuffer for the preſent; he 
bravely reſolved to venture all, though he had at 
that time 'no forces- able to make head. againſt 
France. Prince Fucznz indeed, who com- 
manded the. Emperor s army in Lombardy, ſent 
him from time to time ſuch ſmall detachments as 
he could ſpare, and theſe ſerved to form a flying 
camp, and harraſs the French army, while they 
laid ſiege to his towns, but could not prevent the 
taking them one after another. Verceil, Suza, 
and Ivrea, were forced to ſurrender: in the year 
1704.3, and Verue, after a ſix months ſiege, in 
the year 1705, underwent the ſame fate : but all 
his fortreſſes were ſo well defended, that the 
French loſt the lower of their troops before them, 
and he gained time thereby till the Confederates . 
could march to his aſſiſtance ; for the French lay- 
ing ſiege ro Turin on the gd of June, 1706, 
Prince Eu ENR joined the Duke of Savoy with 


12 U their 
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their united forces, and gained a compleat victory. 
The ſame day the Dake entered his capital city 
in triumph, which was reduced to the laſt extre- 
mity, having endured a ſiege of three months, 
and ſpent all their powder. In this engagement the 
Duke of Orleans and the Marſhal MARSIN, who 
commanded the French, were both wounded, and 
Maxs1n died of his wounds three days after. 
The allies took an hundred and fifty pieces of 
cannon, fifty mortars, and ſeven thouſand priſo- 
ners, with all the enemy's tents, ammunition, 
and baggage, and made a prodigious ſlaughter a- 
mongſt them; whereupon not only the towns in 
Savoy and Piedmont which the French had taken 
were immediately reduced to the obedience of 
their Sovereign the Duke of Savoy, but the Im- 
perialiſts made themſelves maſters of the Milaneſe, 
and drove the French entirely out of Lombardy. 
The following year, 1707, Count Tavn, the 
Imperial General, marched with a detachment of 


fifteen thouſand men into the kingdom of Naples, 


— 'Thoulon. 


The Spa- 
niards 
invade 
Sicily. 


in reducing whereof he met with but little oppoſi- 


tion. The Duke of Savoy and Prince Euctns at 
the fame time marched into France with forty thou- 
ſand men, and in conjunction with the confederate 
fleet, commanded by Sir CLouptsLY SHoverL, 
laid ſiege to Thoulon; but having lain before that 
city about a month, the taking of it was found im- 
practicable, and the Duke marched back again in- 
to Italy, the French being in no condition to 
poſe his return; or if they were, did not think 
fit to hazard a battle in their own country, where 
a defeat might have been fatal to them. The 
Duke, by way of retaliation for the havock the 
French had been guilty of in Piedmont, deftroy- 
ed all the olive-trees about Thoulon, and in the 
country through which he marched. And this 
was the laſt conſiderable enterprize his Royal 
Highneſs was concerned in during the war; there 
happening to be a miſunderſtanding between the 
Emperor and him, concerning ſome fiefs in the 
Montferat : however, at the peace concluded in the 
year 1713, the ſervices the Duke of Savoy had 
performed, and the hazards he had run in the con- 
federate cauſe, induced the high allies to confer on 
him the kingdom of Sicily ; to which the King of 
Spain .conſented, on condition of his Sicilian Nia. 
jeſty's entering into a ſtrict alliance with him. 
Ia the month of Auguſt 1717, the King of 
Spain commanded the Marquis de Lede to make 
a deſcent on the iſland of Sardinia with fix or ſeven 
thouſand men, and made himſelf maſter of the 
iſland, notwithſtanding it was yielded to the Em- 
peror by the treaty of Utrecht. The following 
year, 1718, the fame General invaded Sicily with 


- ſeventeen or eighteen thouſand men, and moſt of 
the towns opened their gates to him, and ſub- 


mitted to King PHILIir. Whereupon the Em- 
peror, Great Britain, and France, entered into 
an alliance, which, upon the States - General com- 
ing into it, obtained the name of the druple 


Alliance, whereby they engaged to ſee the peace 


of Utrecht 


ormed in alf it's articles, except 


ſach as they ſhould conſent to alter: and in one 


of the ſaid articles it was L That where- 
as the ceſſion of Sicily 8 the treaty of Utrecht to 
the houſe of Savoy was ſolely made for rendering 
that peace more ſolid and laſting, and not on the 
account of any right the King of Sicily had there- 
to, which had not 

the Princes who 5 the ſaid treaty of Utrecht 


lawful for them, even without the conſent of the 


roduced the deſired effect; 


STATE OF ITALY. 
rties concerned, to abrogate that article of the 
aid treaty which regarded the kingdom of Sicily, 
and to require that the King of Sicily ſhould re- 
ſtore to his Imperial Majeſty the ſaid iſland and 
kingdom, with all it's dependencies, In return 
whereof his Imperial Majeſty ſhould yield to the 
faid King of Sicily the iſland and kingdom of Sar- 
dinia, in the ſame manner he poſſeſſed Sicily: on 
condition nevertheleſs, that the reverſion of the 
faid kingdom of Sardinia ſhould be reſerved to the 
crown of Spain, whenever the houſe of Savoy ſhould 
fail of heirs male. His Imperial Majeſty alſo con- 
firmed to the King of Sardinia all the ceſſions 
made to him of the Montferat, and of the pro- 
vinces, towns, and places transferred to him in 
the Milaneſe z and acknowledged the right of the 
faid King of Sicily to ſucceed to the crown of 
Spain, on failure of male iſſue of King Px1L1e 
and his poſterity z provided that no Prince of the 
houſe of Savoy, who ſhould ſucceed to the king- 
dom of Spain, ſhould poſſeſs at the ſame time any 
part of the-continent of Italy, To which alliance 
the King of Sicily acceded, and d to take 
upon him the title of King of Sardinia, inſtead of 
King of Sicily. 83 
The King of Spain alſo being over - powered by 
the Imperialiſts and their allies, agreed to evacuate 
the iſlands of Sicily and Sardinia, to acknowledge 
the Emperor's title to one, and the King of Sar- 
dinia's to the other; and, in ſhort, to accede to 
the quadruple alliance: though it is highly pro- 
bable, that neither his Sardinian or Catholick 
Majeſty were perfectly ſatisfied with the terms of 
it, His Sardinian Majeſty's dominions having en- 
Joy*d a profound peace ever ſince the year 1720, that 
Prince. has applied himſelf to correct ſuch abuſes, 
as had crept into the adminiſtration during the 
late wars, and to encourage trade and manufac- 
tures, He has alſo ordered the laws to be reviewed, 


which were grown too voluminous, and reduced 


them to a narrower compaſs, and abridged: and 
ſhortened the proceedings in. courts of juſtice, to 
the great ſatisfaction of his ſubjects. - 
His preſent titles are VI roR- Au AD REus, by 
the grace of God, King of Sardinia, Duke of Sa- 
voy, Chablais, Aouſte, Genevois, and Montfe- 
rat; Prince of Piedmont, Achaia, Morea, and 
Oneglia; Marquis of Saluſſes and Suza ; Earl of 
Aſti, Geneva, Nice, Tende, and Romont; Baron 
of Vaud; Lord of Verceil, Friburg, Marro, Pi- 
ella, Novella; Prince and perpetual Vicar of 
the holy Roman Empire in Italy, and King of 
Cyprus, &. e 

As the King of Sardinia is a member of the 
Empire, he has a ſeſſion in their Dyets amongſt 
the Princes of the Circle of the Upper Rhine, and 
contributes his 6 wiſe to a war againſt the Turks ; 
but I don't find he is ſubje& to the laws and con- 
ſtitutions of the Empire in other reſpects, unleſs 
it be that he receives the inveſtiture of ſuch terri- 
tories as he enjoys in the Montferat and Milaneſe 
from the Emperor. IS 

The ordinary revenues of this Prince are u- 
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Sardinia 
given to 
his Sicilian 
Majeſty. 


The 
King's 
titles. 


Revenues. 


ſually computed at five hundred thouſand pounds 


ſterling per ann. but this ſeems to be no more 
than an uncertain gueſs : however, as he is poſ- 


ſeſſed of ſeveral rich and fertile provinces, they 


muſt be very ' conſiderable ; and as he is abſolute 
in his dominions, he can augment them at his 
pleaſure. What he has to conſider is, that he 


does not too much oppreſs his ſubjects by laying 


on them duties greater than they can bear, and 
thereby diſcourage them from cultivating and im- 
hs . proving 
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proving their lands to the beſt advantage, which 
would in the end redound to his own loſs. And 
as he is ſurrounded by Princes more potent than 
himſelf, he muſt take care alſo not to give his 
people too great provocations, leaſt they ſhould be 
induced to change their maſters, as we find ſome 
of the Vaudois did in the laſt war, putting them- 
ſelves under the protection of the French. 

He is always obliged to have a good body of 
troops in time of peace, to garriſon his frontier 
towns againſt France and the Milaneſe; but he 
does not ſeem to be governed by the German 
principle, of keeping up twice as many forces as 
he can maintain. It is with reluctance that he is 
ever drawn into a war either by France or the 
Empirez and when he finds it unavoidable, and 
that he muſt declare for the one party or the other, 
he takes care to make an advantageous bargain : 
to have ſuch ſums advanced, and penſions annually 
= him, that he has little occaſion to burthen 
his ſubjects with extraordinary taxes. In all that 
long and terrible war he was engaged in for thirty 
years, till the peace of Utrecht, I queſtion he- 
ther he paid ten thouſand men with his own mo- 
ney; and though his country ſuffered very much, 
he was at laſt amply rewarded by an addition of 
ſeveral fine countries to his former territories, and 
placed in the rank of Kings. The taking Sicily 
from him again by the ſame powers who had con- 
ingdom on him, without any provo- 
cation on his part, muſt be a very great mortifi- 
cation; but as it is, he has been no great ſufferer 
by his adherence to the allies: had he been biaſſed 
indeed by conſiderations of blood or natural affec- 
tion, it might have been expected that he ſhould 
have declared for France and Spain, his two grand- 
ſons being heirs to thoſe two kingdoms ; but kin- 
dred or friendſhip, ſeldom determine Princes or 
States in forming their alliances. He might be 
apprehenſive, that if France and Spain had ſuc- 
ceſs in the war, as their territories lay contiguous 
to his own, they would put what terms they 
pleaſed upon him, and he muſt become a vaſſal 
to LEWIS le Grand. Whereas by taking part 
with the Confederates, he might enlarge his do- 
minions, and make a greater figure in Europe 


than any of his anceſtors had done; and the ſuc- 


ceſs has ſhewn the wiſdom of his choice. And 
here give me leave to obſerve, that no Prince 
has diſcovered a greater reach in politicks than the 


King of Sardinia, in defending his ſmall territo- 


ries for ſo many years againſt the moſt powerful 


and ambitious Prince in Europe, who lay conti- 


guous to him, and attacked himwwith the utmoſt 
= In the firft war, though he had loſt the 
beſt part of his country, he had the addreſs to g 


every place reſtored him, except Pignerol, by a 

to marry one daughter to the heir of France, 
and another'to the King of N e. and to procure 
large ſums of money from France to reimburſe 
the charges of the war. In the ſecond war, though 
he joined the French, and admitted their troop: 


came over to the Confederates, he ſo contrived 


matters, that the French had not an opportunity 
of ſurprizing any of his towns, but every one of 
them defended themſelves to the laſt extremity, 
and gave his new allies an opportunity of relievin 

him. To fay what his intereſt would be in ca 

of a rupture between the allies of Vienna and 
Hanover, would be preſumption in me; but if 
we may judge at his future conduct by the paſt, 


we may conclude he will not be in haſte to de- 
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clare for either; and when he does, the powers CHAP. 
chat offer him the greateſt advantages will have Bc > 
him. Should he take the Vienna ſide, no doubt 

but the maritime powers will ſoon deprive him of 

his kingdom of Sardinia ; but this is a loſs which 

the Imperialiſts can eaſily make him amends for, 

by enlarging his Italian territories, and may per- 
haps erect him another kingdom in Lombardy, if 
they ſhould ſtand very much in need of him. 

The republicks of Geneva and Genoa are as 
much inferior in ſtrength to his Sardinian Majeſty, 
and as apprehenſive of his deſigns againſt them, as 
he is of France or the Emperor; and were they —> 
not protected by their reſpective allies, would be 
in danger of falling under his power. Not does 
he want a pretence to attack Geneva, if he ſhould 
meet with a favourable opportunity, his anceſtors 
having been Sovereigns of that city, as they were 
alſo of the neighbouring country of Vaud, which 
the Switzers made themſelves maſters of, and till 
keep by a ſtrong hand. He is not yet indeed in a 
condition to recoyer either. But nohe of theſe 
States would willingly ſee His Sardinian Majeſty 
more powerful than he is, being well aſſured he 
would revive his antiquated claims on their reſpec- 
tive countries, if he knew how to ſupport them 
by his arms. Fe 


GK N. O A. 
CHAP. vn. 


Treats of the territories and coaſt of Genoa, the 
antient Liguria, | 


* er country is properly called, The coaſt of Situation 
Genoa, extending along the Mediteranean and ex- 
Sea, from the river Var to the Magta, an hundred ent. 
and fifty miles in length, and not being above 
twenty in breadth, and in ſome places ſcarce ten. 

It is bounded on the land fide by the Alps and A- 
pennine hills, which ſeparate the Genoeſe from 

the county of Nice, Piedmont, Montferat, the 
Milaneſe, and Parma on the weſt, north, and 


notth-eaft it is bounded by the Duchy of Florence 


towards the eaſt; and by the Mediterranean, or 

the Riviere de Genoa on the ſouth. | | 
The country lying thus open to the ſouth ſun, The air. 
and the rocks and mountains covering it from the 
northern winds, the air is much warmer than in 

the neigbouring country of Piedmont, and in 
ſummer it is exceſſive hot. The tops of the moun - Moun - 
tains are perfectly bare, having neither wood nor tains. 
herbage upon them; but the bottom and ſouth 


get ſide of the mountains are well planted with vines, 


olives, mulberries, and other fruit- trees, and in 
ſome places with palm; trees, the laſt of which are 
rarely found in other parts of Italy; but the ſoil Soil. 
yields ſcarce any corn, nor have they great plenty 
of fiſh in their ſeas; or rather, as ſome relate, 


| ps theſe ſeas are fo tempeſtuous, that the fiſh are not 
into his country, when he changed hands, and 


eaſily taken here. Some travellers indeed affure. 
us, that they have ſeen large ſhoals of fiſh upon 
this coaſt in fine weather, which may eaſily be 
reconciled with the farmer accounts ; for let there 
be ever ſo great a plenty of fiſh in a calm, they 
always diſappear in ſtormy weather, which this 
coaſt" is very ſubject to. TY 
ö —— as Mr App 8 are — 
generally eſteemed a cunning induſtrious people, of the 
and — enured to hardſhip thar the reſt of the Genoeſe. 
Italians, which was the character of their —_— 

ors, 
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ſtors, the antient Ligurians. As the barrenneſs of 
the country continues, no wonder, ſays my au- 
thor, that their manners are the ſame; for no- 
thing makes men's wits ſharper than want. But 
there may be this further reaſon given for their 


ſagacity and dexterity in buſineſs, namely, that 


all their nobility and gentry apply themſelves to 
trade, and are better acquainted with the myſte- 
ries of over-· reaching and cozening thoſe they deal 
with, than the gentry of other countries. It is 
very rare to find a tradeſman above the little arts 


of tricking and deceiving his cuſtomers, either 


in the price or goodneſs of what he ſells; and thoſe 
that have been bred up in ſuch practices, are ſel- 
dom obſerved to have that ſpirit and generoſity 
which is ſo natural to gentlemen. Let an over- 
grown tradeſman come and ſettle in the country, 
you ſhall ſee him practiſing all the little arts in 
the neighbourhood he lives in he was uſed to in 
his ſhop, as often as he meets with an opportu- 
nity: if he is guilty of a charitable or benevolent 
act, it is uſually by his laſt will and teſtament, 
which is not to take place till after he is dead, 
and this by way of compoſition with heaven 


perhaps for the extortion and knavery of his 


Habits. 


Towns. 


Genoa ci- 
ty. 


youth. 

The quality in Genoa are uſually clothed in 
black, and wear no ſwords ; but throw a cloak 
over them when they got out, notwithſtanding 
the heat of the country. As for the poorer ſort 
of people, ſuch as labourers, huſbandmen, &c. 
they ſcarce wear any cloaths at all} nor have oc- 
caſion for any, the weather is ſo warm. The 
people of a middle rank follow ſome the Spaniſh 
and others the French modes, according as they 
are affected. The womens petticoats, who are 
Pleaſed with the Spaniſh faſhions, are ſtuffed out 


with farthingals; while the men wear broad hats, 


long-waiſted doublets with hanging ſleeves, and 
ſtrait breeches, buckling themſelves up with broad 
leathern belts. | 


The chief towns are, 1. Genoa, the capital. 


2. Gavi. 3. Cogereto. 


4. Varragio. 5. Noli. 
6.. Alvenga. 


7. St Laurenzo. 8. Taggia. 9. 
St Remo. 10. Vintimiglia. 11. Oneglia. 12. 
Final. 13. Sarzana, 14. Lerice. 15. Spezza. 
16. Porto Venere. 17. Monteroſſo. 18. Seſtri. 
19. Lavagne. 20. Rapallo. 21. Porto Fino. 
22. Brugneto. 23. Torriglia. 24. Vergagny. 
And, 25. Chivari. b 
- The city of Genoa lies upon the ſea, embra- 
cing the harbour in form of a creſcent, in forty- 


four degrees thirty minutes north latitude ; part of 
it is on a flat, cloſe to the ſhore, the other part 


riſes gradually with the hill. The houſes are lofty, 
and beautifully painted on the outſide, and afford 
one of the fineſt proſpects in the world to thoſe 
who approach it from the ſea. The harbour is 


large and deep, but lies open to the ſouth-weſt, 


damage. | AS: 
mole and ſeveral forts, which they have provided 


the moſt troubleſome wind that blows in theſe 
ſeas... They have built a mole, which ſecures their 
gallies and ſmall veſſels from, ſtorms as well as 
enemies, but the larger lie expoſed to both: nor 
could they protect the town itſelf from a bom- 
bardment, when the French fleet came before it 
in the year 1684, the heart of the town was almoſt 


deſtroyed 4 but it is ſince. rebuilt to great advan- 


tage: nor did the fineſt palaces which ſtood to- 
wards the outſide of the town receive any. great 
The Genoeſe have ſince built another 


with long guns to ſecure them againſt the like 
misfortune ; but whether it will anſwer their ex- 


I 


pectations or not, I find is much queſtioned. Moſt CHA p. 


of the ſtreets are very narrow, and the houſes built 
{ix or ſeven ſtories high, which occaſions the lower 
rooms to be dark, but defends them from the 
ſcorching heat of the ſun. 
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The buildings are of 


brick or ſtone, the walls generally plaiſtered over 


and painted, and the roofs flat. The new ſtreet, 
according to Mr Ap DISON, is a double range 
of palaces from one end to the other, built with 


an excellent fancy, and fit for the greateſt Princes 


to inhabit. They are richly adorned with marble, 
and the fronts of four or five of them entirely of 
that kind of ſtone; but theſe are all the mar- 
ble houſes in Genoa, though, according to the 
accounts of many travellers, one would be inclined 
to think the whole town was built with it. Five 
or ſix of the ſtreets are of a great breadth, and 
the houſes very magnificent; as they are alſo in 
the ſuburb of St Pietro D' Arena. There are a 
great many beautiful palaces ſtanding along the 
ſea- ſnore, which makes the town appear much 
larger than it is to thoſe, who fail by it; but the 
circumference of the city is not above ſix miles. 
It is ſurrounded by a wall and other fortifications, 
and at a little diſtance there is a ſecond wall, 
which takes in the hills that command the place. 
The ſtreets being too narrow for coaches to paſs, 
chairs and litters are chiefly uſed by the quality 
inſtead of them. Wok | 

There are in the place about thirty. pariſh-chur- 
ches, twenty. colleges, and as many convents and 
religious houſes; the ſteeples and towers whereof 


are no {mall ornament to the city, and may be ſeen 


at a great diſtance at ſea. But what ſeems peculiar 
to this town 1s their gardens of flowers and greens 
on the roofs of their houſes, and in their balconies, 
where the foundation will bear them. The prin- 
cipal publick buildings are, 1. The cathedral, de- 
dicated to St LawRENCE, a large edifice, but 
not ſo beautiful as many other Italian churches. 
The things moſt remarkable on the inſide are the 
marble pillars which ſupport the roof, and a marble 
ſtatue of St Joan the Evangeliſt, The aſhes of 
St Joan the Baptiſt are ſaid to be preſerved in this 
church in a ſilver veſſel, which ſtands upon four 
porphyry pillars. They ſhew alſo a large diſh 
made of one ſingle emerald, which, according to 
tradition, was preſented; to SoLomon by the 
Queen of Sheba, and is the ſame which our Sa- 
viour eat the paſchal lamb out of. The church 
of the Annunciation is the fineſt in Genoa, built at 
the ſole charge of the family of LoMRLLINE: the 
roof is gloriouſly gilded, the pillars. that ſupport 
it are of , marble, and the walls covered with the 
moſt exquiſite paintings; the altars are magnifi- 
cent, and adorned with fine pictures done by Ru- 
BENS, and other great maſters. The churches 
of St Cyr, St Mar TRHEw, and St MARV of 
Carignan, are alſo well worth viewing. 


=” 


Ihe Duke of Don 1 4's palace has. the beſt ap- | 


pearance on the outſide of any in Genoa: it takes 
up all the ground from the ſea-ſhore to the top 
of the hill; in the lower part of it is a magnifi- 
cent gallery, paved with black and white marble, 
and ſupported by pillars of the ſame ſtone, being 
an hundred and twenty paces long, and ſtands in 
full view, of the port. Beyond this is a fine gar- 
den, adorned with fountains and ſtatues, amongſt 
which one of them repreſents Ax pREW DoR IA, 
the head of the family, under the figure of NE p- 


rux E, much larger than the life, As the palace 


riſes higher upon the aſcent of the hill, the apart- 
ments are ſtill more magnificent; nor can — 
thing 


e 


(Sh 


palace, with the title of, — of -b6s 
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be richer than the furniture; the very bed 


ſteads are of ſilver, and nothing is to beſeen but 


tables of jaſper, alabaſter, agate, or ſilver; among 
which there is one of filver, ſaid to weigh” twenty- 
four thoufand crowns. One room, Mr Av vpr- 
sow obſerves, is hung with tapeſtry, in which are 
wrought, the figures of the great perſons that fa- 
mily has produced nor can By! houſe in Europe 
ſhow a longer» line of heroes, who have preferred 
the of their country to all other views. 

There is another ſtatue erected to the _ 
of ANDREW DRA at the entrance of the 


country. But to return to the palace of Don IA; 
it is filled with ſtatues, buſts, baſs-reliefs, and the 
moſt exquiſite paintings; the hall through which we 
enter is built in form of a portico, and covered 
with pictures drawn by the beſt hands. 
this part of the palace is a beautiful —— 
in the middle of a fine garden, which reaches to 
the top of the hill, adorned with grotto's, foun- 
tains, and ſtatues and among other curioſities, 
there is a tomb and epitaph of a dog, that had a 
legacy of five hundred 3 — left him 
for his maintenan ode. 

The palaces of — Pilcicinog Spinola, 
Baldi, Grimaldi, Lomellini, and --Turſis, alſo are 
deſervedly admired. But Mr ApDrsoNn ſeems 
to prefer the Villa Imperiale, a mile out of town, 
to any of them. The Doge's palace is a large 
building, where are chambers for the great and 
little Council, and for the colleges; as alſo lodg- 
ings for the Doge, and ſome of the Senators and 
their families; but this is much inferior to the 
private palaces of the nobility, both in point 
of architecture and materials. It is not to be 
conceived, ſays a French writer, how m 
beauties may be diſcovered with the ſingle caſt 
of an eye in the new ſtreet' of Genoa: all is 
enchanting ! all aſtoniſhing! When we have 
viewed one of theſe we are apt to think 
that nothing can excel it, and yet the beauty of 

the next, will make us forget what we juſt before 
ſo much admired. The Jeſuits church may alſo 
well be ranked among the Genoeſe palaces, if we 
regard the materials, the architecture, or the 
painting with which it is adorned. Mr AnDIiSJ0o d 
complains, that there are but fe antiquities to be 
met with in this city: he ſaw no other than the 
roſtrum of an old Roman ſhip, which: is made of 
iron, and ends 1n-a boar's head: this was found in 
the harbour uf Genca as they were cleaning it. 


In the arſenal; where tis pretendeil there are arms 


| ſmoał ing a 


for forty” thauſanti men, they ſhew ſeveral pieces 
of armour, which, according to tradition, were 
worn by certain Genoeſe ladies, in a croiſade againſſ 
the Turks, in hich hey — 7 MPI 0p 
23 bravery. narf in lin 
This city has been che Sema: an; Ae 
ever ſince the year 1132, and though it be nat 

an 2 here is an academy of wits, Wo 
ſpend their time in compoſing orations, poems, 
and other ingenious ſtudies: for as the Italians 
are perfectly ignorant in the art ot drinking and 
way the beſt part of their — the 
PrincipaÞamuſement of the quality, in ſome: coun- 
tries to the northward of them; it is neceſſary 
they ſhould introduce ſome: amuſements, in the 
room of thoſe elegant entertainments. When a 
| arrives ar Genoa, I perceive — 2 
gage is ſtrictly ſearched, and he is ſeverely treated 
if the cuſtom-houſe; officers find any foreign coin. 


9 ſharp pointed knife alſo Is ſeized 


as an u 
but fire-· arms are only taken awayy and ſecuied * 
the traveller leaves the town, and they requ 

& fee for taking cate of them: Illis the r in 
other towns of Italy; ſo:that a perſon pays more 
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nlawful:. weapon, and incurs a forfeiture 5 CHAP. 
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23 


than the price of his 1 before hie has paſſed 


through many of them. 
VIERITAAD — the day he arrived at 


Genoa, as he paſſed through one of the great ſtreets, 
he obſerved a voman/ mounted on a ſtage; hung 


round with ſpheres, globes, ſchemes, and mathe- 


matical inſtruments: ſhe was tall of ſtature, of a 


ſwarthy complection, and a fierce maſculine coun- 
tenance, and was: haranguing the croud, magni- 


fying her ſkill: in judicial aſtrology, and telling 


of fortunes, with a thouſand ridiculous geſtures 
and odd grimaces ; after which ſhe invited the 
people to attend at her chamber, where they might 


have an account of their whole lives, paſt and to 


come, at a teaſonable rate: and as a proof of her 
art, ſnhe whiſpered- ſeveral of the mob, through a 
kind of ſpeaking-trumpet twelve: feet long, ap- 
plying the ſmall end of it to the ear of the per- 
ſon ſhe- ſpoke . to,- 16 that none of the ſtanders- by 
could hear what ſhe ſaid, Among others, ſhe 
pitched upon our traveller to make an experiment 


upon; and having applied the machine to his ear, 


ſhe told him, he was troubled with an itch of ram- 
bling, that he had gone through many dangers to 
gratify his curioſity, and been five years out of 
his own country; which a little ſurprized him, 
every tittle of it being literally true: and as he 
was but juſt come into the town, and had con- 
verſed with none of the inhabitants. he ſeemed 
to: ſuſpect ſhe had received her intelligence from 
the devil... But as to his being a traveller, ſhe 


any migbt eaſily collect this from his garb, and the time 


he had been abroad, was probably a meer gueſs; 
people are ſo willing upon one luckly gueſs to a- 
ſoribe every thing to ſome ſupernatural power, 
and to make allowances where the pretended. con- 
jurer happens to be miſtaken, that *tis' no diffi- 
cult matter, for i the profeſſors of this ſcience, to 
eſtabliſh a reputation wherever they come. I pro- 
ceed now to deſcribe the ſituation of the reſt of 


the towns of auen mee — the Genoele | 


coaſt; 


2. 


viz. Den F ; 
Cogereto, a *. — 13 miles 


the place where the famous Col uus, who 
diſcovered America, was born; — N 
him a native of the city of Genoa. 

3. Savona, at the bottom of Sithay,c baut 
Thirty miles ſoutl· weſt of Genoa, one of the 
largeſt; towns in the Genoeſe territories, to which 
the King of Sardinia ſometimes ſets up a claim. 
It is the — of. Biſhop, ſuffragan of Milan, and 


hbiſhop remarkable for the birth of three Popes, viz. 


GR ROORY VII, JuLivs II, and Snus IV. 
4 48 Noli, ſttuate on the fue conſt, ten miles 


of Savona, the See of a Biſhop, ſuffra- 


gan to the Archbiſhop of Genoa z an independett 


ſtate, till the fifteenth century, when it was incor- 


porated with the republick of Genoa. | 


Cogereto. 


ſouth· weſto on, Which would ſcarce have 
been worth mentioning, but that it is ſaid to be 


15 1" 15 
4 


. 


Noli. 


o e 


and forty: from Genoa, the capital of a marquiſatr, 


unded by two mquntains on the eaſt and welt, 
the duchy of Montferat on the north, and by 
the ſea of Genoa towards the ſouth; governed 
by it's own Lords, till about the year 1 600, when 
ANDREAS SPORZ4A,. the laſt, Marquis: ſold it to 
the * who yielded it to- — 

a when 
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CHAP. when they 2 — of the Spaniſh terri- 
Sn. pena Cal eee 
old to the 
are now in of it. The town is defended} 
by a caſtle and dose forts, and may be reckoned a 
tolerable harbour on a coaſt where none are 
6. Albenga, ſituate on the fame" coaſts about 
twenty miles to the ſouthward of Final, at the 
mouth of a ſmall river, formerly eſteemed a con- 
({iderable city, and a pretty good harbour, and is 
p ſtil the See of a Biſhop to Genoa,” 1) 
2 Oneglia, the 
ſarme- ee about ſixty miles ſouth-weſt of Ge- 
noa, and forty to the weſtward of Nice, 1 
to the King of Sardinia, and already deſcri 
with the reſt of that Prince's territorie. 
8. St Remo, fifteen miles to the weſtward of 
Oneglia, pleaſantly ſituated, partly in a plain 
the ſea · ſide, and partly on the aſcent of a hill, the 
country about it abounding in lemons, and 
other delicious fruits, which has occalioned it. to 
be called the paradiſe of Italy. Mr Abpisonx 
being driven into this harbour by contrary winds, 
obſerved that there were ſeveral plantations of 
palm; trees in the neighbouring fields, . are 
not found in any other part of Italy. 
Vintimig- 9. Vintimiglia, a port- town, Gtuate at the 
lia, mouth of the river Rota, thirty miles and upwards 
do the weſtward of Oneglia, remarkable for little 
but it's antient caſtle, and cron Avro n 
ſuffragan to Milan. 1 1 | 
10. Monaco, the capital of 4 lctle- e 
belonging to the family of Grimaldi, about ten 
miles long and three broad. The town lies about 
ten miles to the weſtward of Vintimiglia, and 
eight to the eaſt ward of Nice, and is fi to 


St Remo. 


Monaco. 


be the Herculis Moneci Nan -e en 


It is fortified and defended by a euſtle. and has a 
harbour belonging to it. The Spaniards were in 
poſſeſſion of it till the year 164, when the Prince 
them, and received à French garriſon, 
under whoſe protection it has been almoſt ever 
— The Prince is a Peer of Francgee. 
The towns ſituate to the eaſtward of :Ginecity 
Rapallo. are, 1. Rapallo, which lies on a little bay of the 
fame name, ſteen miles ſouth-eaſt of Genoa, 
famous for the excellent oil ae in the coun- 
try about i: 1 


Lavagne. 2 — iruate' a the — a river of 


the ſame name, r miles —— ya | 


. Borgheto, _ cited. ef 


Borgheto. 2 
little to the eaſt ward of r greigun 


e iative eee hs: Bad 
| Genoa Titi: in the Great Council or Senate, 
The adminiſtration of the government iscommit- 
ted to the Doge, or Duke, with the following 
councils, 1. The council: called the Signiory. a. 


The couneil called the College. 3. An aſſem 
ſtiled the Council. ee 4. An "aflembly — 


poſed of the Si and College united: in one. - 
1 Great il, or Senate, conliſts of the 


capital of a territory of the 


THE PRRSENT STATE OF ITALY.” 
— College, „and four hundred noblemen C H Af. 
Pri 


incipal citizens, annually elected out of the 
freemen, who muſt be twenty five years of age, 
and who have been regiſtred citizens four years at 
leaſt, and have not been of this council before ; 
three hundred of whom, — — 
Signiory and make a Four 
in five of this Senate muſt — engl 
ing new laws, and levying of taxes; and they 
have . ſome of the —_— 2 in —.— 
d en n 
22 Signiory ni of che Duks untl ewelte 
other members, who have been free twelve years, 
and hold their places two years, but are not 
ble of being elected under five — alas 
their quitting them. By theſe, hoops is given 
to Ambaſſadors, 0 to and from foreign 
courts ſent and received, letters: patent granted, and 
orders iſſued for the payment of the public mo- 
ney: And where the matter is of and 
they cannot agree, they call the Coll to their 
„ and ſometimes the Council alſo, and the 
matter is determined by plurality — 19711 
The College is compoſed of eight members ſtiled 
Procurators, together with all ſuch as have enjoyed 
the. office of Dukes, the latter being Procurators 
for life, but the former choſen: once in two years. 
Theſe manage the revenue; farm out the lands of 
the ſtate, buy and ſell for the republick, and in 


caſe any eee igniory to their 
aſſiſtance. 


The aſſembly called the Cauncil, conſiſts of the 
Signiory, the Col and one hundred members 
more, choſen out of the Great Council or Senate. 
Theſe are the laſt reſort in civil cauſes, and re- 
ceive all appeals from inſerior judicatories, and 
aſſiſt the Signiory and College in ＋ omonr 
hach been obſerved already. 

The Signiory and College united, hives power 
of granting pardons” in ordinary caſes, but in 
parricide, high: treaſon, and other enormous erimes, 
they are obliged to call the Council to their aſſi- 
ſtance. The Signiory and College alſo treat of 
war and peace, and forming alliances; and in all 
their councys, matters are determined by ballot. 


Beſides the five councils above · mentioned, there 


is another aſſembly of five — whoſe office it 
is to ſee the laws put in execution. 

The Doge is obliged to reſide in the palace the 
two years he is in office, with two of the Signiory, 
and their families. He muſt be an inhabitant of 


298 fifty years of age, no baſtard, and one 


that hath an eſtate to ſupport his dignity. He pro- 
_ matters to be debated in the Senate and 
Council, which are of a publick concern; and 
after he has ſerved two years retires to his own 
Houſe,” where he remains in private for eight days 
till his admin iſtration is examined, and either ap- 
or condemned. In the firſt caſe he is made 
ocurator during life; but in 800 other, _ 
ceeded againſt as à criminal. 
: When the is elected, the ey place a crown 
of gold upon his head, and a ſcepter in his hand, 
on account of the iſland and kingdom of Cor- 


ſica, of which they are Sovereigns; but this is 


but a (ſhadow. of royalty, the authority being 
lodged in the Senate: He hath however his guards, 
and his habit is not inferior to that of other 
crowned heads; his temporary Majeſty being cloath- 
ed in robes of crimſon velvet, and complimented 
with the title of His Serenity. The Senators are 
ſtiled Their Excellencies, and the Nobility Illu- 
ſtrious; n 9 
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Genoa 
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THE PRESENT STATE OH IT ALV. 


any thing of a figure. The nobility derive their 
titles from ſuch lands or ſigniories as. they poſſeſs 


' in Milan or Naples, or have purchaſed them of 


the King of Spain or the „ who now 
poſſeſſes the Spaniſh territories in Italy. And 
though the antient and modern nobility enjoy the 
ſame privileges, yet thoſe families which are of an 
hundred or two years ſtanding, mightily deſpiſe 
thoſe who are lately made, as is uſual in other 
countries. This republick has ſuffered very much 


by permitting her ſubjects to purchaſe honours and 


eſtates of foreign Princes; for this has in a manner 
rendered the moſt conſiderable families _—_ 


them ſubjects to another juriſdiction. While 


Forces. 


Spaniard was poſſeſſed of Milan and Naples, 
were obliged to be governed by Spaniſn councils, 
as they are now! by the Imperialiſts; which has 
ſometimes drawn upon them the- reſentment of the 
French, who have bombarded their capital city 
and other towns upon the coaſt, and given a great 
ſhock to their trade. As to their naval ſtrength, 
it is dwindled to nothing: Their fleet, which for- 
merly obtained ſo many glorious victories over the 


Venetians, Turks, Spaniards, &c. and ſettled ſo 


many colomes in Aſia, is now reduced to fix 
gallies; and when they would have made an 
addition to them of four more, the French Ki 


ordered them to deſiſt at their peril. Their 
forces at land in time of peace may be about four 
or five thouſand men, and in caſe of a war 

might raiſe twenty thouſand, and find taxes ſuf- 
ficient to maintain them, for many of their ſub- 


ects are ſtill very rich. The ordinary revenue 


indeed is not computed to amount to two hundred 


thouſand pounds per annum, but upon an extra- 


ordinary occaſion: the great men muſt ſubmit to 


be taxed in proportion to their wealth; as 
they compaſe the legiſlature, no doubt they will 


avoid charging their own eſtates *rill there is an 


abſolute neceſſity for it. As for what they poſſeſs 
in the Emperor's territories in Naples and Milan, 
they are. uſually taxed higher tham the natives, and 


theſe duties add nothing to the publick revenue of 
their own ſtate; and whatever extortions are prac- 


tiſed upon them abroad, they have no remedy for 
them. It has always been the maxim of the 


niards; as 1 ſuppoſe 


it is now of the 


liſts, 


not to ſuffer: the Genoeſe to ſell their eſtates: ih 


Naples, &c. to any but their on country men, 
that the great men of Genoa may always be de- 
pendent on thoſe powers. There is a bank at Ge- 
noa, whoſe fund is part of the publick duties, 
which are appropriated to pay off che debts of the 
republick; from whence it is natural to think the 
projectors: of dur Sinking Fund took the hint. 
The crownof Spain remains ſtill vaſtly indebted 
to this republick for the money borrowed b 
PHILIT II, towards fitting out the Invincible 
Armada againſt England, and other ſums talcen up 
ſince; for which that kingdom pays them part of 
the intereſt ſometimes, and probably they never 
expect the principal, eſpecially ſince the Spaniards 
have fo little to do in Italy at this day. One piece 


of œconomy the Genoeſe are juſtly commended 


aud that is, the keeping always two or three years 


for, conſidering the barrenneſs of their country; 


Proviſion of corn, wine, and oil, before: hand in 
their ſtore«houſes, for the uſe of the publick. 
In plentiful years, when theſe things are cheap, 
they buy up enough to ſerve the city three or four 
yearsz and if there h to be a bad year, — 
live upon the old ſtore. The neceſſaries of l 


by this means are never at an extravagant price, 


and every 


the ſtate contenting itſelf with a very moderate 


profit. All retailers of corn and wine, bakers, 
vintners, Sc. are obliged to take them of the 
publick, and have a certain gain allowed them, 
which they may not exceed upon the ſevereſt pe- 
nalties, The wine-cellars are fixed in ſeveral 
quarters town as conveniently/as may be, 

r has it's intendant or officer, who 
is anſwerable to the ſtate for his oonduct. The 
Genoeſe boaſt that theſe wines are never adulte- 
rated, and that here only pure natural wine is 
drunk ; for ſhould the officers or their ſervants be 
concerned in the mixing them, they would infal- 
libly be ſent to the 
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gallies. The chief manufac. Trade and 
they tures in Genoa, are ſilks, taffera's, velvets, bro- 


manufac- 


cades, and other rich ſtuffs, which they en ws tures. 


other - countries, t with wine, oil, citrons, 
lemons, anchovies, dried ſweet-meats, - Parmeſan 
cheeſe, and ſeveral leinds of drugs uſed in phyſick 
and painting; but their trade ſeems to be very 
much upon the decline 

From hiſtory we learn, that this country, the 
antient Liguria, with the reſt of Italy, fell under 
the dom inion of the Romans; and that MA Oo, 
the brother of HANNIBAL, having taken and de- 
ſtroyed their capital city of Genoa, the Romans 


ing ſent LuowzTrus' to rebuild it, during the con- 


ſulate of CN. SERVIL IVS Serpro, and C. SER-· 


'VILIUS NE POS. Upon the fall of the Roman 


empire it became ſubject to the Lombards; after 
which, they erected governments of their own, 
but were ſo tumultuous and unſteady in their 
choice, that no ſtate has ever ſuffered greater or 


more frequent revolutions. Sometimes the 


choſe them a head on whom they conferred the 

ignuty; ſoon after, the nobility depoſed him, 
and aſſumed the government themſelves. To- day 
they put themſelves under the protection of ſome 
neighbouring Prince ; and not many days after 
renounced his authority. They were ſucceffively 
ſubject to the Archbiſhop of Milan, the French, 


the Marquis of Montferat, the Duke of Milan, 
and again to thie French: and in the intervals of 


theſe foreign 


ts they choſe Counts, Con- 


ſuls, and Captains, of their own: At length AN- 


DREW DOoR TA, about the year 1518, ſettled their 
republick in the form we find it at preſent; of which 
event a late writer gives the following relation: 


Abſtradt of 
their hiſto- 


ry. 


The Genoeſe putting themſelves ſometimes The re- 


under the protection of the Spaniards, and ſome- 
times under that of the French, according as they 
could procure the moſt advantageous terms from 
the one or the other, as hath been hinted already; 
the abovementioned ANDREAS Don IA, a na- 
tive of this republic, who was one of the greateſt 
Admirals and Generals of his time, and had ſer ved 


by alternately in the French and Spaniſſi armies, had 


the addreſs to play one of theſe powers againſt the 


. other ſo ſuceſsfully, that he entirely diſengaged 


his country from a-dependanee on either of them, 
and then erected a free ſtate according to the a- 
boveſaid model, hotwithſtunding the Genceſe of- 


publick of 
oa 
formed by 
Andrew 
Doria. 


fered to make him their hereditary Prince, wich- 


out putting any limitations upon him; and ſo jea- 
lous was he of their loſing their liberty again, that 
he procured an act of ſtate; that neither he nor 
any of his deſcendants, nor any other family that 
ſhould 


rich and powerful in the commons 


grow | 
wealth, ſhould be admitted to any office or ſhare 


in the government, leſt they ſhould uſurp the f- 
vereign power. But all his caution was very near 
being eluded even in his life- time; · for about the 
year 1547, a popular citizen named FI ESsco, had 


obtained 
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9 benevolence to the poor and neceſſitous, and a 
Sn peetended zeal for the publick good, that he carried 
all before him: eee grow with the citizens to 


impriſon the principal Senators, under pretence of 
male - adminiſtration; and created an ill opinion 
in the people alſo. of their on 
Don 1A, the only perſon he appre 
fruſtrate his deſigns; and afterwards found but 
little difficulty in making himſelf maſter of the 
capital city. But going the ſame day as it were 
in triumph to take poſſeſſion of the get of the 
tepublick, which lay at anchor in the harbour, 
and walking over a plank from one veſſel to an- 
other, he dropped into the ſea loaded with his 
armour, and ſunk downright; whereupon his 
party being in confuſion, the aged Prince Dor 1a 
took advantage of it, ſet upon the rebels, and diſ- 
perſed them; and by theſe means became a ſecond 
time the founder of their commonwealth. 'F1- 
Esco's body being afterwards found, the Senate 
decreed that it ſhould be carried ſeveral leagues to 
ſea, and with ignominious ceremonies thrown in- 
to it; that his eſtate ſhould be confiſcated, his 
palace demoliſhed, and no houſe ever be built in 
the. place where it ſtood, that the ruins might re- 
main a monument of his treachery, as they do to 
this day: While, on the contrary, the fine marble 
ſtatues of Prince Dor1 4,..and of his nephew who 
was killed in oppoſing the uſurper, ſtand on each 
ſide of the ſtairs as we aſcend the ſenate-houſe, in 
memory of their virtue. The nobility of Genoa, 


the ſame author obſerves, converſe freely with-fo- - 


reigners as well as with their fellow-citizens 3 while 
the Venetian nobility are reſeryed, wearing a di- 
Ttinguiſhing habit, and it ſeems dangerous entering 
into, too free a converſation, with them. But to 
return to the Genoeſe : After, this ſecond deli- 
verance by Prince An DR Ew DoR1 a, they cauſed 
a regiſter to be made of all their free citizens; and 


found five hundred twenty: four antient families 


of noble extraction, and four hundred eighty- 
ſeven other families of conſiderable citizens; and 
theſe two claſſes only were denominated free ci- 
_tizens; in whom and their deſcendants, taking 
up their freedoms and regiſtering themſelves, not 
being infamous, or having exerciſed any mecha- 
nical trade within. three years before their election, 
the government is jodged. The reſt of the in- 
habitants, either of the city or in the territories 
belonging to the republick, are ſtiled unfree, and 
have no ſhare of the government. Out of the 
former only the members of the Senate and of all 
the other Councils are elected. But it is provided, 
That if any free, citizen ſhall, through infamy, 
or his exerciſing any mechanical employment, be 
diſabled to exerciſe any office or place in the ad- 
miniſtration; yet his le — male iſſue, being 
men of reputation, a exerciling any mean 
trade, ſhall be reſtored to the privileges of their 
anceſtors. It is alſo provided, That the buying 
and ſelling as merchants, or the going to ſea and 
Negotiating ſuch kind of buſineſs, without keep- 
ing open ſhop, ſhall, not diſqualify a freeman. 
Aud the Signiory, the College and Council in 
conjunction, have a power of electing annually in 
January out of the citizens that are not free, any 
number not exceeding ten, to be regiſtered and 
added to the number of free citizens. The in- 
habitants who are not free are eligible alſo to ma- 
aaron do [ina ery 
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cui a alp, of the dn of Milan. 


TH E. — of Milan is Wenden by Switzer- situation 
4 land and the country of the Griſons on the and extent 
north ; by the territories of Venice and the dy- of the du. 
chies of Mantua and Parma towards the eaſt z by Milz * 
the Apennine mountains, which ſeparate it from 

the territories of Genoa on the ſouth; and by 
Montferat and the King of Sardinia's other do- ö 
minions on the weſt, being about eighty miles in | 
length from north to ſouth, and ſixty in breadth 

from eaſt to weſt, and three hundred miles in 
circumference... It is extremely well watered with 

rivers and lakes: the chief rivers are the Po, the Rivers and 
Teſin, the Adda, and the Seſſia; the lakes are lakes. 
thoſe of Maggiore, Lugano, and Como. The air The air. 
and climate are very deſirable, and the whole 
country almoſt one fruitful plain, adorned with 

a great variety of fine towns, palaces, and con- 

vents. This country, fays Dr Bux NET, is e- Soil. 
qual to the lovelieſt ſpots in England or France, 

hath all the ſweetneſs of Holland and 8 — 

but with a warmer ſun and better air. The 
neighbourhood of the mountains cauſes a freſh- 

neſs of air here, that makes it the moſt deſirable 

n to live in that can be found. 

This duchy is divided into thirteen parts, viz. Subdiviſi 
wo The Milaneſe Proper. 2. The Paveſe. 3. on. 
The Lodeſan. 4. The Cremoneſe. 5. The Co- 
maſco. 6. The county of Anghiera. 7. The 
vallies of Seſſia. 8. The Novareſe. 9. The Vi- 
gevanois. 10. The Lomelline. 11. The Ale- 
xandrin. 12. The Tortoneſe. 25. 13. og 
territory of Bobbio. | n 
Milaneſe P r is ne by on Milaneſe 
the north, by Lodeſan on — eaſt, by the Proper. 
Paveſe on the ſouth, and by the Novareſe on the 
weſt; the chief towns whereof are, 1. Milan, 
the capital of the duchy. 2. Marignano. 3. Ag- 
nadel. And, 4. Caſſano. E. 

1. Milan, ſtiled The Great, and that very juſt- The city 
Wy, if we conſider it's demenſions, the multitude of Milan. 
of it's inhabitants, the magnificence of it's temples 
and palaces, or it's manufactures and commerce. 

It is ſituated in the latitude of forty-five degrees 
twenty-five minutes; nine degrees thirty minutes 

to the eaſtward of Inden about two hundred 
and fifty miles north-weſt of Rome, and eighty- 
five to the eaſtward of Turin. It ſtands upon 
the little river Olana, and has the advantage of 
two navigable canals, by which it hath a commu- 
nication with the rivers Adda and Teſin. Fhe 


city is of a round form, and encompaſſed by a 


wall, in which there are ten gates, being about 
ten miles in circumference, too large to admit of 
a regular fortification; but the citadel, which is 
a large hexagon and commands the place, is looked 
upon as one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in Italy. 
The ſtreets of the town are broad and clean, the 
ſquares ſpacious, the houſes lofty, but the contri- 
vance of them, or their beauty, not ſo much ad- 
mired as thoſe in ſome other Italian cities. It 
contains two hundred and thirty churches, of 
which eighty are parochial, and eleven collegiate. 
There are alſo forty convents of men, and fifty of 
women, with ſome other fraternities, and the ſub- 
urbs are very large. The vaſtneſs of the _ 
| the 
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ſurpriſing riches of the churches and convents, 
fays Dr Bu RN ET, are ſigns of great wealth. It 
is ſuppoſed to contain three hundred thouſand ſouls, 
arnongſt whom are great numbers of nobility and 
gentry, as well as merchants. Their principal 
manufactures are thoſe of ſilk-brocade, and other 


rich ſtuffs: their ſteel and iron- ware, and fine 


cryſtal- works, are alſo much admired, eſpecially 
the laſt; and their artificers of every kind are 


ſuch exquiſite artiſts, that they have engroſſed 


_ the trade of this part 


of Italy. The nobility here 
affect to make a grind appearance; as is evident 


from their clothes, their coaches, and numerous 


retinues of ſervants; and the women go abroad 
and enjoy more freedom here than in many other 
towns in 0 . See e wn 

The publick buildings moſt taken notice of, 
are, 1. The cathedral, à vaſt Gothick ſtructure, 
about five hundred feet in length, and two hun- 
dred in breadth : the pavements, the walls, inſide 
and out, with the roof, according to Dr Bux N, 
are all marble: * The roof is ſupported by an hun- 
dred and ſixty white marble pillars, ſtanding in 


1 


four rows, each of them three fathoms round, 
and valued at ten thouſand er6wns a 'pillar : 


though this church is ſo full of ſtatues, ſays the 
ſame reverend writer,” that one would be inclined 


to think every ſaint hath it's ſtatue here; it is faid 


wood. 


there are ſeveral thouſands ſtill wanting to finiſn 
the deſign. Thoſe of St BAR THOLOMEW fleaed, 
alive, and Ap AM and Eve, are admirable pieces. 
Here are two noble brazen pulpits in the church, 
each of them running round a large pillar like a 

llery, and ſupported by huge figures of the 

ume metal. The choir is wainſcoted and carved 
in ſo extraordinary a manner, ſays my author, 
that I never ſaw paſſion ſo ell expreſſed in 
d. It contains ſixty ſtalls, and they have al- 
moſt all the hiſtories of the goſpel repteſented in 


them. Juſt under the cupola lies St Ca Rx Lo's 


body, (CHARLES Box ROMEO once Archbiſhop 


of this See) in à great cryſtal caſe of an immenſe 


price. The plate and other preſents made to this 
ſaint are of a prodigious value; ſome fervices for 


the altar are all of gold, very maſſive, and ſet 
With jewels; others are ſo finely wrought, that 
the faſhion is thought equal to the value of the 


_ Milan, ſays my author, ſtrike one with amaze- 
ment. Ml „e N IR. | | #3 $7 5378 1 


on account of the corps of that ſaint, which is” 
the Emperor TAE 
ame church, for ha- 
ving barbarouſly maſſacred ſeven thouſand of the 
inhabitants of Theſſalonica. Here is alſo ſnewn 


to be the ſame that Mos Es erected in the deſart, 
though the ſcripture aſſures us, it was beaten to the 


metal; and indeed the riches öf the churches of 


The church of St Au BRosE is in great eſteem 


interred here; and e he. 
o Dos ius entrance into the 


a brazen ſerpent upon a high marble pillar, faid 


powder ſome thouſand years ago. 


The other buildings beſt worth viewing are the 


that of the Marquis of Homodeo's; the ſeminary” 
erected by CHARLES Bok-. 

of the Jeſuits, the town- 
our attention. 
wherein are 
entertained four thouſand infirm people, having a 


alſo is a fine building, 

ROMEO; and the coll 
houſe, and the great hoſpital deſerve 
The laſt is a magnificent ſtructure, 


SETTALA, bei 
artificial rarities, is alfo ſaid to 


be well worth the 
VOL. II. 2 8 


admired by ſome; Mr Abplfsox obſerves, that 
they have laid out more money in pictures thati 
in books, accordipg to the Italian genius. About 
two miles from Milan, 4s the ſameè writer relates, 
ſtands a building that would have bern a maſter- 
piece in it's Kind, had the architect deſigned it for 
an artificial echo. Here he diſchirged à piſtol 
and the ſound was returned fi" an MX. times, 
though rhe air Was very thick and foggy. The firſt 
reperitions follow very thick, but are heard more 
diſtinctly in proportion as they decay. There are 
two parallel walls which beat the ſound back on 
each other, till rhe undulation is quite worn out. 
Other travellers relate, that they have heard the 
echo repeated'in this place an hundred times. At 
Milan, as in ſeveral other cities of Italy, the na- 
tives are inclined” to imitate the French in their 
mien and garb; but there is a kind of aukward- 
neſs in the Italians, which eafily diſcovers the airs 
they give themſelves not to be natural. 
1 The divi government of Milan is lodged in the 
ſenate, conſiſting of prelates, doctors of law, and 
tlemen of the country, who are however ſub- 
ject to the controul of the Emperor's Vicar-Ge- 
neral, who is at preſent the celebrated Prince Eu- 
GENE of Savoy, to whom the Viceroys of Naples 
and Sicily, and the Governors of all the reſt of 
the Italian territories ſubject to the Emperor are 
accountable, The Vicat-General' alſo appoints 


VIIL. 


The go- 


vernment. 


the preſident of the ſenate, magiſtrates, commiſ- 


ſaries, officers of the treafury, &c. The gover- 
nor of the town and citadel of Milan are inde- 
—— of each other. The ſeveral cities, di- 

iets, and chatellanjes of Milan are governed in 
civil matters by their reſpective magiſtrates. In 
each city there are twelve Seniors or Aldermen, 
who are choſen out of the common council, con- 
ſiſting generally of ſixty members, and the go- 
vernors of the ſeveral places are appointed by 
the Vicar- General, and accountable to him, as 
are all the generals and military officers. The city 
of Milan is an Archbiſhop's See, and according to 
tradition, their "firſt preſate was St Bannazas, 
collegue to St Paul. Here, as in other towns, 
is an acade 


my, or club of Wits, who ſtile them Academy 


ſelves Naſcoſti, that is, hidden, or ſecret. At their of Wits. 


publick meetings they entertain each other with 
rhetorical, moral, or philoſophical diſcourſes, and 
ſometimes with politicks; for travellers relate, 


that there is no place where the common people 


inquire into ſtate-affairs, and entertain one ano- 
ther with political remarks more than in this 
country. They always had an averſion to the 
French, but the barbarous and infolent treatment 


they met with from them in the laſt war, has 


confirmed them in their averſion to that nation; 


this induced them ſo readily to ſubmit to the 


Auftrian dominion after the victory of Turin in 
WIT" N SLE $4 | 


de ſecond Mibdivilion of the Milateſe, is the The Pa: 


Paveſe, which lies to the ſouthward of Milaneſe veſe. 
palace of the Archbiſhop, the Viceroy's, and Proper; the foil whereof affords ſuch plenty of 


corn, wine, and the moſt delicious fruits, that it 
is called the garden of the Milaneſe: The chief 
towns whereof are Pavia, Certoſa, and Voghera. 


The city of Pavia is ſituated in a plain on the The city 


banks of the river Teſin, four miles north of the 


Pavia. 


Po, and twenty to the ſouthward of Milan, and 
revenue of ſeventy thouſand crowns per annum, was the capital of the kingdom of the Lom- 
and upwards, The cloſet of Signior Max TIE DO bards, till that monarchy was deſtroyed by the 


2 vaſt collection of natural and Emperor CH ARLEMAGNE, Who took DI DIER 
their laſt King priſoner in this city. The 


1 


are 
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CHAP are ſtraight and large 3. but the buildings generally 


Mila, inferior to the other towns of Italy. There 
er ſome buildings indeed very well worth view- 
ing, particularly two. colleges. of their univerſity, 
which conſiſts of ſeven in all; the one was founded 
by Pope Pius V, and the other by Cardinal Box- 
ROMEO. The church of St PETER, with the 
monaſtery adjoining to it, are noble ſtructures; in 
the laſt of which the corps of St Aus TIN is ſaid 
to be interred in a tomb of white marble, and 
is viſited to this day with abundance of devotion. 
The church of the Dominicans alſo is well worth 
a traveller's curioſity, as well for the beauty of 
it's architecture, as for it's rich moveables and ad- 
mirable paintings. In the ſquare before the cathe- 
dral is a brazen ſtatue on horſe-back of MAR us 
ANToN1nus, which the people call CHARLES V, 
and ſome learned men have taken for Cox s AN- 
TIN E the Great, The cathedral itſelf is a 
heavy old Gothick building, and has little to re- 
commend it. The church and convent of the 
Carthuſians are beautiful ſtructures; the choir of 
the church particularly is exceeding fine, all the 
walls are lined with marble, and adorned with 
pillars of the ſame ſtone of different colours, and 
the figures about the high altar are incomparable. 
As to the convent, ſome travellers affirm, that 
there is nothing equal to it, if we regard either 
the grandeur or conveniencies, the court being 
ſurrounded with a 2 a mile in circumference, 
ſuſtained by an infinite number of pillars, under 
which are the cells of the Monks. But notwith- 
ſtanding there are ſome churches and religious 
houſes that deſerve our attention here, the place 
is at this day very much impoveriſhed and run to 
ruin, nor are it's fortifications of any great con- 
ſequence. | 
one of the richeſt in Italy, and depends imme- 

diately on the Pope. n 
The Lode- The third ſubdiviſion of Milan is the Lodeſan, 
lan. which abounds in rich paſture and large herds of 
cattle, and is famous for it's cheeſe. The chief 

towns whereof are Lodi, and Lodi Vechio. 

The city The city of Lodi ſtands on a hill near the 
of Lodi. banks of the river Adda, twenty miles ſouth-eaſt 
of Milan, being a large well-built town, and a 
Biſhop's See; but travellers do not give us a par- 
ticular deſcription of it, Dy 

The Cre- The Cremoneſe is a ſmall province to the eaſt- 
moneſe. ward of the Lodeſan, from which it is ſeparated 
by the river Adda, and abounds in corn, wine, 
flax, and fruits. The chief towns -whereof are, 


1. Cremona. 2. Caſal Maggiore. And, 3. Soncino. 


The city The city of Cremona ſtands in a plain on the 
of Cremo- north ſide of the Po, a canal cut from this river 
— to the Oglio running through the city, and is a- 
bout forty-five miles ſouth-eaſt of Milan. It is 
a large well-built town, five miles in circum- 
ference, the ſtreets wide and ſtraight, and the 
ſquares ſpacious ; but neither populous nor rich. 


It is defended by a caſtle and other fortifications, 


and being in poſſeſſion of the French in the 
year 1702, Prince EvGtNns of Savoy, the Impe- 
rial General, entered the place. by a ſubterrane- 
ous paſſage, and ſurprized Marſhal VILLEROV, 
who comtnanded the French garriſon, in his bed; 


but the Prince was forced to retire with his priſoner, 
ſome Iriſh regiments in garriſon making a brave 


defence, and the detachment which. ſhould have 

Tupported the Germans, miſſing their way, and 

not coming up in time. This town however, 

with the reſt of Milan, was evacuated by the 

French in the year 1707, and the Imperialiſts 
* 


of a Biſhop, ſuffragan to 
verſity very li 


It is ſtill however the See of a Biſhop, 


have been in Neon. of it ever ſince. The CHAP 


cathedral, the Biſhop's palace and the town-houſe, VIII. 
are ſaid to be handſome ſtructures; and there are Milan. 


ſeveral fine Ns well endowed, It is the See 
Milan, and hath an uni- 

tle frequented at preſent. 2 

Comaſco, the fifth ſubdiviſion of the Milaneſe, The Co- 

lies north of Milaneſe Proper; the chief towns maſco. 

whereof are, 1. Como. 2. Lecco. 3. Bellamo. 

And, 4. Fort de Fuentes. . | 


Como is ſituated at the ſouth end of the lake The city 
to which it communicates it's name, about twenty- of Como. 
five miles to the. northward of Milan; *tis a po- 
pulous town, 4 place .of ſome ſtrength, and. 
the See of a. Biſhop, ſuffragan to Milan, Here 
Prix the younger was born. The neighbour- 
ing lake is about thirty miles in length and three 
in breadth; the river Adda runs through it. 

The ſixth ſubdiviſion of t le, Milaneſe is An- Anghiera, 
ghiera, ſituate on each, ſide of the ſouth part of 
the lake Maggiore; the ee whereof are, 


1. Anghiera, , 2, Arona. 3, fta. 4. Palanza. 
6. Ugona, | Ria, | 7. Domo d' O- 


8 Sed 
a. | | 1 MY 
The town of Anghiera ſtands on the eaſt ſide The town 
of the lake Maggiore, about thirty miles north- of An- 
weſt of Milan; but I meet with, no particular Skiera. 
\deſcription of this, or of any of the reſt of the 
towns in this diſtrict, ____ ee 
The eighth ſubdiviſion of the Milaneſe are The val. 
the vallies of Seſſia, which lie to the weſtward of lies of 
Anghiera : but theſe having been yielded to his Seſſa. 
Sardinian Majeſty, by the Emperor, have been 
e LL Lo at | 
© The little province of the Noyareſe is bounded The No- 
by the diſtrict of Anghiera on the north; by the vareſe. 
Milaneſe Proper on the eaſt; and by the King of 


Sardinia's territories on the ſouth, and welt : the 

chief town whereof is 3 r 
Novara, about thirty miles to the eaſtward of The city 
Milan, a fortified town, and the See of a Biſhop, of Nona. 
r ˙ A 
The Vigevano, or Vigevanaſco, ſituate on the Vigevano. 
river Teſin, having been granted to his Sardinian 

Majeſty by the Emperor, has been already de- 
amn ira . 

ITbe Lomelline, or Laumelline, to the ſouth- The Lo- 


ward of Vigevano, having been 1 alſo to melline. 


the King of Sardinia by his Imperi 


1 


| Majeſty, hath 
been already deſcribed. _ = 


. The Alexandrin alſo, which lies to the ſouth- The Alex- 


ward of the Po, having been yielded to his Sar- andrin. 
dinian Majeſty, hath been treated of already. 

The Tortoneſe lies to the eaſtward of the A- The Tor- 
lexandrin, the chief town whereof is Tortona, a- _ 
bout twelve miles caft of Alexandrin, and is the Tortona. 
See of a Biſhop, ſuffragan to Milan. 

The diſtrict of Bobbio lies between the Paveſe Town ard 
on the north; and the. Apennine hills, which ſe- Bebi 
parate it from the territories of Genoa, on the : 
ſouth ; the chief town whereof is Bobbio, ſituate 
in a pleaſant plain, about thirty miles ſouth-eaſt 
of Tortona, being a Biſhop's See, ſuffragan to 
„ "Map Wi Ru C 

The duchy of Milan, the north part of the an- 
tient Liguria, was inhabited by the Inſubres when 
it fell under the dominion of the Romans. Upon 
the decline of the Roman Empire it was poſſeſſed 
by the Goths, who were ex fled by the Longo- 
bardi, or Lombards, a people of Germany, about 
the year 572, Milan conſtituted, the beſt part 
of the I of Lombardy, which continued 


about two hundred years, when DIDIER * laſt 
| | | ing 


M.ilaneſe, 
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CHAP. King being taken priſoner, and the monarchy de- 


ſtroyed by CHARLEMAGNE, the Emperors of 
Germany afterwards appointed the governors of the 
who at length aſſumed the ſovereignty 
of this country ſtiling themſelves Lords of Mi- 
lan, Jonn GAL E As was firſt honoured with the 
title of Duke, about the year 1395, and being 
ſucceeded by his two ſons, who died without 
any legitimate iſſue, ſeveral Princes laid claim 
to the Duchy, particularly the Emperor FRE 
DxzRICK IV, Ar RONSsUs King of Naples, 
 Lewt1s Duke of Savoy, CHARLES Duke of Or- 
leans, and the Republick of Venice : whereupon 
the Milaneſe for — took the government 
into their own hands; but about the year 1468, 
ſubmitted themſelves to FRA NIS SroRZE A, one 
of the greateſt Generals of his time, who had 
married the baſe daughter of their laſt Duke. 
LEWIS XII, King of France, ſon to the Duke 
of Orleans, and great-grandſon of Duke Jon 
GaLzas, reviving his pretenſions to the Mila- 
neſe, marched an army thither, and reduced it 
to his obedience: in leſs than a month; obliging 
the Duke, ſurnamed LEWIS the Black, to fly for 
refuge into Germany. His ſubjects growing wea 
of the French inſolence, ſoon after recalled him; 
but — 2 by a mercenary Swiſs ſoldier 
in his ſervice, he was taken priſoner by the ene- 
my, and died in captivity. MAxIMILIAN, the 
ſon of Duke Lewrs, aſſiſted by the Swiſs, de- 
feated the French in his turn, and drove them 
out of the country. But Francis I, reinfor- 
cing his troops, obtained a ſignal victory over the 
Milaneſe and Swiſs, obliging MAxXIMILIAN to 
quit the government, and accept a penſion of thirty 
thouſand ducats per annum. FR ANIS SFORZA, 
the ſon of MAXINMILIAN, being aſſiſted by the 
Emperor and the Pope, was reſtored to his duchy 
about the year 13213 and at the treaty of Cam- 
bray, anno 1529, the French King relinquiſhed 
his claim to the Milaneſe. Upon the death of 
Francis SroRZA II, anno 1536, the Emperor 
Cu ARLES V, granted the inveſtiture of the duchy 
to his own ſon PHI LI II, King of Spain; — 
ſucceſſors enjoyed it till the year 1706, when the 
French and Spaniards evacuated the Milaneſe, and 
the reſt of the Spaniſh; dominions in Italy; which, 
by the following treaty of in the year 1714, 
were yielded to the Emperor, who ſtill remains 
ſovereign of them. O89 207: 11 5 
The conſtant revenues of the duchy of Milan 
are computed at three hundred thouſand pounds per 
annum, and the compliment of forces for this 
duchy are about thirty 
there are ſcarce half ſo many = on | _— 
the officers putting great part of the pay in their 
pockets, whick io aſſigned for A yr ; at leaſt 
this was the caſe while they were under the do- 
minion of Spain; poſſibly the preſent Vicar-Ge- 
neral, Prince EuozNE, may have put things 


upon a better foot. | 
WAN TH Do] 
+ CHAP. IX. | 


Contains @ deſcription of. the duchy of Mantua. : 


T HE duchy of Mantua is bounded by the Bre- 
k fſcian and Veroneſe, part of the territories of 


Venice, on the north; by another part of the 


Venetian dominions and the Ferrareſe on the caſt 


thouſand men; though 


by the duchiey of Modena ahd Mirandola on the C H A P. 


ſouth ; and by the Cremoneſt in the duchy of 
Milan towards the weſt ; being. divided into, 1: 
The duchy of Mantua p 
Guaſtalla. hes vir of Novellara 
duchy of Sabionetta. g. The'prineipality>of Bo- 
zolo. 6. The principality of Caſtiglione de la 
Stivere. Andy 7. The principality of Solferino. 
But not finding their exact boundaries, I ſhall 
content myſelf with à general deſcription” of the 
whole duchy; which is about fifty miles in 
length, but of a very unequal breadth; in ſome 
places upwards of thirty miles, and in others not 
ſeven miles over. The chief towns are, 1. Man- 
tua. 2. Borgoforte. 3. Governolo. 4. Oſtiglia. 
5. Gonzaga, 6. Goito. 7. Luzara. 8. Via- 
dana. 9. Guaſtalla. 10. Novellara. 11. Sabio- 
netta. 12. Bozolo. 13. Caſtiglione delle Stiz 
vere. And 14. Solſerino. | | 


The city of Mantua ſtands in the middle of Mantas 


a lake, or as ſome call it, a moraſs, formed by 
the river Mincio, about fourſcore' miles to the 
eaſtward of Milan, and as many ſouth-weſt 
of Venice, the ſituation rendering it very un- 
healthful in the hot ſeaſon, It is joined to the 
continent by a cauſe-way three hundred paces 
long on the ſide of Cremona, and by two others 
five or ſix hundred paces long towards the north, 
with forts and draw- bridges for their defence. It 
is between four and five miles in circumference, 
and ſuppoſed to contain fifty thouſand inhabitants. 

The walls and fortifications are but indifferent, 
the lake being it's beſt defence; the ſtreets are 
large, and the ſquares ſpacious. There are about 
eighteen pariſh» churches in it, and forty convents: 
the cathedral,” the Jeſuits church, that of St Bar- 
NAB As, the town- houſe, the theatre, and the du- 
cal palace, are the principal publick buildings; 
but I do not find any of them much admired by 
travellers: indeed one writer acquaints us, that 
ſeveral of the ſtreets have piazza's with marble 
pillars, and that the palaces of the nobility and 
perſons of quality are very numerous; but I pre- 
ſume they have nothing extraordinary in their 
ſtructure, others having paſſed. over them in ſi- 


lence. The town however is a place of good Trade. 


trade, their ſilk manufacture particularly has a 
great reputation all over Europe; it. is from this 
city thoſe glorious Italian filks; called Mantua's 
take their name, which our countrymen find more 
difficulty in imitating than any other. The late 
Duke had ſeveral: palaces, or pleafure-houſes, as 
they are called, in the neighbouring country, of 
which the principal were Marmerola and La Fa- 
vorita. TAssOo the poet was born in Mantua, 
and the celebrated VI ROGII· at the village of An- 


des, within two or three miles of it. It is in the ca- 


thedral of this city the Catholicks pretend to have 
preſerved two or three drops of our Saviour's blood. 
This biſhoprick is immediately ſubject to the Holy 
See, and acknowledges no other ſuperior. 


 , Luzara, fifteen miles ſouth of Mantua, is not Luzara. 
remarkable for any thing but a great battle fought 


near it, between the Imperialiſts on one ſide, and 
the French and Spaniards on the other, in the 
year 1702, when both ſides claimed the victory. 


The town of Guaſtalla is the capital of a Guaſtalla. 


duchy of the ſame name, and lies about twenty 
miles ſouth of Mantua. 
Sabionetta alſo is the 


but does not require a particular deſcription, any 
more than the other towns above · mentioned. 


roper- 2. The duchy of gupdivi- 
4. "The ſion, 


capital of a duchy, and Sabio- 
lies about twenty miles ſouth-weſt of Mantua; we. 
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IX. 
Mantua. 


Mantua, 


/ 


Subdivi- 
fon. 


Chief 


towns. 


Modena 
city. 


conſidering they are in Italy, the 
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The duchy of Mantua generally followed the 
ſortune of the reſt of Lombardy, till about the 
eleventh century, when the leading men of the 


— „ A 
Hiſtory of Country erected a government of their on, and 


became independent of any foreign power. Some 
time after they loſt their liberty again, and were 
ſubject to ſeveral tyrants, as they ate ſtiled, till 
Lxwis Dt Gonzaca, from whom the late 
Duke derived his pedigree, depoſed the laſt tyrant 
in the year 1328, and obtained the ſovereignty of 
the Mantuan, as Vicar of the Empire, His ſucceſ- 
ſors enjoyed the titles of lords of Mantua, till the 
year 1435, when the Emperor honoured them 
with the title of Marquis; and CHARLES V, 
afterwards conferred that of Duke on Fx EDE- 
Tk II. The duchy continued in this branch 
till the year 1627, when Vincent II, dying 
without iſſue, his couſin CHARLES GONZz AGA, 
Duke of Nevers in France, by the aſſiſtance of 
LEwIS XIII, obtained the ſovereignty of this duchy. 
His grandſon, FERDINAND- CHARLES IV, the 
laſt Duke, adhering to the French King in the 
late war, was proſcribed by the Emperor, who 
ſeiz?d the duchy as a forfeited fee; and the Duke 
dying in the year 1708 without iſſue, his Imperial 
Majeſty ſtil! keeps poſſeſſion of it. The country 
of Mantua abounds in corn, fruits, flax, ſilk, and 
excellent paſture, but has little. good wine. . The 
annual revenue of the late Duke, is computed to 
amount to three hundred thouſand crowns and up- 
wards, beſides what he drew from the Montfe- 
rat. The other branches of the family of Gon- 
z AGA are the Princes of Guaſtalla, Bozolo, 
Caſtiglione, and the Earl of Novellara; but theſe 
ſeem at preſent contented with the Emperor's 


government, and have not yet thought fit to lay 
claim to the duchy of Mantua, + | a7 
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Contains a deſcription of | the duckies of Modena, 
Mirandola, Reggio, and other ſmall ſtates depen- 
dent on Maden. 5615 


ND E R the name of the Modeneſe, I com- 
prehend che duchy of Modena, the duchy of 
Mitandola, the duchy of Reggio, the marquiſate 
of Scandiano, the principality i of Corregio, and 
the principality of Carpi; bounded by the Man- 
tuan towards the north; by the Balogneſe on the 
eaſt, by the Apennine hills, which ſeparate it from 
Tuſcany, towards the ſouth; and by the Parme- 
fan on the weſt : extending about ſixty miles in 
length from north to ſouth, and fifty in breadth 
from eaſt to weſt : the chief towns whereof are, 
1. Modena. 2. Boſtia. 3. Final de Modena. 
4. Frignano. 5. Cafagnano. 6. Mirandola. 
7. Concordia. 8. Reggio. 9. Rubiera. 10. 
Berſello. 11. Scandiano, 12. Corregio. 13. 
Carpi. 14. Saſſuolo. 13. St Martin de Eſte. 
The city of Modena ſtands upon a canal, in 
a pleaſant fruitful plain, about forty miles to the 
ſouthward of Mantua, and twenty north-weſt of 
Bologna, built Out of the ruins, : Of the antient 
Mutina, which ſtood near this place. It is ſur- 
rounded by a wall, and ſome antique fortifications 
of no great ſtrength; the buildings are not fine, 
s generally 
narrow and dark, with little low Piazza's before the 
houſes, which are no great ornament to the place: 
1 i 


nge of the inferior rank of 


the cathedral and the Duke's palace are the only 
things mentioned by travellers as worth the view- 
ing. The foil, about Modena, ſays Mr Appi- 
sox, is very rich, and well cultivated, and the 
Prince's palace magnificent. The ſubject might 
live in great plenty here, if the taxes and impoſi- 
tions were not ſo exorbitant; but the Court is 


CHAP. 


X. 
Modena. 
—— 


too ſplendid. for the ſmall territories which lie 


about it. One cannot but be amazed to ſee ſuch 
a profuſion of wealth laid out in coaches, trap- 
pings, tables, cabinets, and ſuch precious toys, in 
which, few Princes in Europe can equal theſe petty 
ſovereigns; - though at the ſame time they neglect 
to make bridges over their rivers for the conve· 
niency of travellers, who are forced to pay un- 
reaſonable exact ions at every ferry, upon the leaſt 
riſing of the waters. It ha 
nate ly, adds the ſame author, that theſe little Ita · 
lian Princes will {till be endeavouring. at their 
ſubjects coſt, to equal the pomp and grandeur uf 
the greateſt, monarchs, as well as to outvie thoſe 
of their own rank. The town of Modena, is nei - 
ther large nor populous, nor has it any great trade, 
though it ſtands in a country abounding in corn, 
wine, rich paſtures, cattle, and all manner of de: 
licious fruits. But notwithſtanding the people are 
not generally rich, with Mr AnpDisox's leave; 
they cannot be very miſerable, in the midſt of ſo 
much plenty; eſpecially in ſo warm à climate, 
where the poor have little or no. occaſion, either 
for clothes or firing, the want of which occaſions the 
greateſt hardſhips: the poor endure in theſe nor- 
thern countries. But our travellers of the Whig 
ſtrain, out of an unaccountable prejudice to Mo- 
narchy and the Popiſh religion, unanimouſly cry 
out of the miſeries and oppreſſions the ſubjects 
of the Italian Princes undergo ; and yet none of 


them pretend to tell us, wherein that miſery con- 


ſiſts, unleſs it be, that there are not ſo many over- 
grown tradeſmen as there are in other countries; 
which I am apt to think is not to the diſadvan- 
b people, who ſuffer 
leſs by monopolies where trade is more equally di- 
vided. Modena is the See of a Biſnop, ſuffragan 
of Bologna, and the reſidence of the DukeQ. 


ppens very unfortu- 


Frignano is the capital of a, little country of Frignaro. 


the ſame name, ſituate at the foot of a mountain 
on the river Panaro, twenty miles ſouth of Mo- 


Mirandola, the capital of a duchy | of the * Miran- 
name, is pleaſantly; fituated in a fruitful country, dola. 


twenty miles to the northward: of Modena, for- 


merly under the dominon of it's on Prince, 


of the family of Pie, but purchaſed. of the Em- 
peror by the Duke of Modena, with Concor- 
dia, about the year 1711. The revenues of the 
duchy of Mirandola, were computed to amount to 
two thouſand sper annum. 
Reggio is t 
bout fifteen miles north - eaſt of Modena; a po- 
pulous trading town, better built than Modena, 
and ſubject to the ſame Prince. The natives ad- 


mire their churches and publick buildings, which 


would make a good appearance in any other part 
of the world, but it ſeems are not comparable to 
many others in Italy. Reggio is the Sce of a 
Biſhop, ſuffragan to Bologna. 


capital of a duchy, and "EMS _ Reggio. 


Corregio is the capital of a principality of the Corregio. 


ſame name, and ſtands about ten miles north-eaſt 
of Reggio, but is not conſiderable enongh to fe- 
quire a particular deſcription 


Carpi alſo is the capital of a principality, ſituate Carpi. 


in à fine plain, on a canal filled by the river 
; Secchia, 
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C H AP: Secchia, ten miles north-weſt of Modena, de- 


on the weſt : extending ſixty miles in length, and CH AP. 


- fended by a citadel and other works, and eſteemed thirty in breadth,” The chief towns are, 1. Par- , 5 
a place of ſome ſtrength, taken by the Germans in ma. 2. Caſtel Guelpho. 3. Fornovo. 4. Cor- .. 
the year 1702, after they had obtained a victory neglio. 5. Piacenza. 6. Nibiano. 7. Borgo Chief 
over the French near this place; ſubject at preſent St Domino. 8. Florenzola. 9. Corte Maggiore towns. 


to the Duke of Modena. 


Hiſtory of Modena became a Roman colony ſoon after the 


Modena. 


The pre- 
{ent 
Duke's fa. 
mily. 


eſtabliſhment of that State, but was deſtroyed by 
Marcvs AnToninus. The Lombards rebuilt 
the city and made it a part of their kingdom. It 
was after wards a free State, under the protection 
of the Empire, till it became annexed to the mar- 
quiſate of Ferrara. It has been ſince poſſeſſed al- 
ternately by the Pope and by the family of D*EsT x, 
being at this day ſubject to the latter. The pre- 
ſent Duke is REOINAULD, Duke of Modena, 
Reggio, and Mirandola; Prince of Carpi and 
Corregio; Lord of Frignano, Carfagnano, Cor- 
regio, &c. born in 1655, and made Cardinal 
Deacon in 1686: after his brother's death how- 
ever he threw off the purple, and about the -year 
1696 married CHARLOTTA, the daughter of 
Joun FrxtDtR1ck Duke of Hanover, by whom 


he had BEN EDICTA-ERNESTINA-MAR V, born 


His reve- 
nues. 


Comma- 
chio ſur- 
rendered 
to the 
Pope. 
Mary 
Queen of 
England 
of this 
family. 


Situation 
and extent. 


anno 1697, and married to Prince AnTHony of 
Parma in the year 1713. 2. FRANCOIS-MAR V, 
hereditary Prince of Modena, born in 1698, who 
married the ſecond daughter of the late Duke of 
Orleans, by whom he hath had two ſons. 3. A- 
MELIA-JoszyHA, born anno 1699. And, 4. 
Jonxn-FREDERICKk-ERN EST, born anno 1700. 
The Duke is abſolute in his dominions, and ap- 
points the Governors of the ſeveral towns and 
fortreſſes, and podeſta's or judges in criminal and 
civil affairs, determining all appeals however him- 
ſelf. His revenues are computed to amount to an 
hundred thouſand pounds per annum; but his 
forces not being ſufficient to defend his country 
againſt the neighbouring powers, he relies chiefly 
his alliance with the Emperor, whole party 
he eſpouſed in the late war: and though his coun- 
try was ravaged by the French, and great part of 
it taken from him on that account, it was after- 
wards recovered by the Emperor, and reſtored 
him with advantage. And in the year 1726, his 
Imperial Majeſty granted the Duke of Modena a 
incipality in Hungary, in conſideration of his 
Highneſs reſigning his pretenſions to Commachio, 
which the Emperor a little before yielded to the 
Pope. | | 
C Siſter of the 
Duke of Modena, was married to JAMES Duke 
of York (afterwards King of England) anno 1673, 
to which match ſome are apt to aſcribe that 
Prince's misfortunes : but however this be, it ap- 
pears from hence that the Chevalier de St GzxoRGE 
is nephew to the Duke of Modena, and firſt cou- 
ſin to the ducheſs of Parma his daughter, to 
whom the Chevalier lately made that viſit which 
the Britiſh court ſo much reſented, as to com- 
mand the Duke 
kingdom. | 


EFA R W x 


T H E duchy of Parma, (in which I include the 
Plaiſantin, or duchy of Piacenza, the States 
of Baſſetto and Landi, being all ſubject to the ſame 
Prince) is bounded by the Cremoneſe and Lodeſan 
on the north; by the duchy of Reggio towards 
the eaſt ; by the territories of Genoa and Modena 


on the ſouth ;z and by the Paveſan and Bobbion 
VOI. II. oh 


of Parma's Miniſter out of the 


10. Buſſeto. 1x. Borgo de Val de Taro. 12, 
Bardi. And, 13. Compano. 


The city of Parma, the capital, is pleaſantly Parma 
ſituated on a river of the ſame name, which di- city 


vides it in two parts, having a communication 
with each other by three bridges; the form of it 
is almoſt round, and the walls about three miles 
in circumference: it is defended by a citadel and 
other fortifications, and eſteemed a place of ſome 
ſtrength : the ſtreets are wide and ſtrait, and the 
buildings regular, but low, having no piazza's be- 
fore them, as at Modena. It ſtands about ſixty 
miles north-eaſt of Genoa, and thirty north - weſt 
of Modena. The publick buildings beſt worth 
the viewing are, the Cathedral, a magnificent pile, 
ſurrounded on the out- ſide by ſeveral ranges of 
pillars, and the cupola exquiſitely painted by the 
celebrated Cox R RG1IO. The church of St Jon N 
is a beautiful piece of architecture, and adorned 
with the paintings of the ſame Cox REGIO and 
PARMEGIANA, In the church of the Capu- 
chins is the tomb of that famous General Ar Ex- 
ANDER FARNESE. The Duke's palace, that 
part of it which is lately built, is an elegant ſtruc- 
ture, but moſt admired for the theatre and fine 
gallery. The theatre, Mr App1son obſerved, 
was the moſt ſpacious in Europe, and ſo admira- 
bly - contrived, that from the depth of the ſtage 
the loweſt ſound: may be heard diſtinctly to the 
furtheſt part of the audience ; and let the voice 
be raiſed never ſo high, there is nothing like an 
echo to cauſe the leaſt confuſion, There are no 
boxes in it, only benches riſing gradually as in an 
amphitheatre, and the pit between the benches 
and the ſtage is ſometimes filled with water three 
foot deep, into which are brought little gilded 
boats, that with the lights and glaſſes that ſur- 
round it from a very agreeable ſcene. The gal- 
lery is hung with a numerous collection of pictures, 
done by the moſt celebrated hands, and on the 
ſide of it is a large room adorned with inlaid ta- 
bles, cabinets, works of amber and cryſtal, and 
other pieces admired for their value and contri- 
vance; adjoining to this is another large room 
furniſhed with antient inſcriptions, idols, buſts, 
medals, and other antiquities, Amongſt the me- 
dals the ſcarceſt is that of PRScENIUS NIGER, 
(coined at Antioch, where that Emperor trifled 
away his time, till he loſt his life and empire) on 
the reverſe a Dea Salus. There are alſo two of 
Or Rho, two of MESSALINA and Pop PA, two 
of PERTINAx, and another of GogDIANus 
ArRICANUS. The gardens of the palace alſo 
are admired for the grotto's, fountains, caſcades, 
fine walks, ſtatues, and other embelliſhments. 
The Univerſity here was founded in the year 1 509, 
in which there is a large college appropriated to 
the nobility, where all manner of exerciſes are 
taught as well as the ſciences. The academy of 
wits here ſtile themſelves Innominati, or Anony- 
mous, and ſpend their time as the members of o- 
ther Italian academies uſually do. Parma is the 
See of a Biſhop, ſuffragan of Bologna, and a place 
of good trade, eſpecially in cheeſe, which they 
ſend to every country in Europe. 


Piacenza, or Plaiſance, is ſituated about thirty Piacenza, 


miles north-weſt of Parma, in a fruitful plain, 
watered with rivulets, about half a mile from the 
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Po, being rather larger than Parma, and defended 
by a wall, a citadel, and other fortifications. The 
Duke of Parma has a palace here. The ſtreets 
and ſquares are ſpacious, and the buildings regular, 
but they ſeem to be excelled by ſo many other 
places of Italy, that travellers have not thought 
them worth a particular deſcription, A fountain, 
erected by AucusTus CAR, and an equeſtrian 
ſtatue of ALEXANDER I, Duke of Parma and 
Piacenza, however are mentioned 'by every tra- 
veller as worth the viewing. Piacenza is a Bi- 


| ſhop's See, ſuffragan of Bologna, and has an Uni- 


Buſſeto. 


Forgo di 


Val di 
Taro. 


Borgo St 


Domino. 


Air, ſoil, 


animals, 
and pro- 
duce. 


Abſtract 
of their 
hillory. 


The fami- 
ly of Far- 
nele. 


verſity but of no great fame. The trade of this 
place conſiſts chiefly in their cheeſe, as at Parma: 
theſe cities being ſurrounded with the richeſt pa- 
ſture-grounds in Italy. 2 of | 


Buſſeto is the capital of a country, of the ſame 


name, about ſixteen miles to the north-eaſt of 
Piacenza, taken notice of for little but it's deſira- 


ble ſituation. 81 8 | 
Borgo di Val di Taro is a fmall city, on the 


river Taro, capital of the State of Landi, pur- 


chaſed by the Duke of Parma in 1682, of the fa- 
mily of LANDI. | | | 
Borgo St Domino, the antient Julia Fidentia, 
about ſixteen miles ſouth-eaſt of Piacenza, ſituate 
in the State of Buſſeto, is the See of a Biſhop, 
ſuffragan of Bologna, but does not require a par- 
ticular deſcription. | 7 
The duchies of Parma and Piacenza are allowed 
to be bleſſed with a fine air and fruitful foil, 
They abound alſo in cattle of all kinds, and the 
wool of their ſheep is not inferior to any in 
Italy. Their excellent cheeſe has been taken no- 


tice of already, and they have plenty of the beſt 


oil, wine, rice, corn, and fruits; truffles, a de- 
licious root without ſtems or plants, alſo are found 
here, and they have ſome mines of copper and 
ſilver. The Tuſcans inhabited this country an- 
tiently; and the Romans ſent a colony hither a- 
bove an hundred years before the birth of our Sa- 
viour. Upon the declenſion of the Roman Em- 
pite it fell under the power of the barbarous na- 
tions that invaded Italy, and afterwards became a 
free State. It was ſucceſſively ſubject to the 
weſtern Emperors, the Pope, the Venetians, Mi- 
lanoiſe, and French. Pope Julius II, reduced 
it again under the power of the See of Rome. 
Pope Pavr III created his natural fon, PETER 
Lewis FARN ESE, Duke of Parma and Piacenza, 
about the year 1545 3 but the Emperor diſputed 
his title, till his ſon Oc r Avio FARNESE mar- 
ried MARGARET of Auſtria, the Emperor's na- 
rural daughter, which confirmed' this duchy in the 
Farneſian family, though the Emperor ſtill looks 
upon it as a fief of the Empire, and revertible to 
him on failure of male iſſue. © The Pope on the 
contrary claims it as a fee of the holy See, and 
actually receives ten thouſand crowns per annum 
of this Prince. | 7 | 

And here it 1s neceſſary to be a little more par- 
ticular in treating of the family of FAR N ESE than 


of any Italian Prince, in order to the clearing up 


a conſiderable piece of modern hiſtory. It ſeems 
OpovarDo, or EDPWARD FARN ESE, Duke of 
Parma, in the year 1690, married DoRoTHY- 
SoPHIA of Newburgh, fiſter to the Elector Pala- 
tine, and the Empreſs-mother, and to the Queen 
Dowager of Spain, and afterwards died in the year 
1693 ; having had iſſue by his Princeſs a ſon 
named ALEXANDER, Who died ſoon after his 
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birth, and a daughter named ELIZABETH born CHAP: 
in the year 1692, and married to PHILIY V, the *. — 
preſent King of Spain, anno 1714. Prince FR AN- au 
cis FARNESE ſucceeded his brother Opov ar- The pre- 


Do or EnwaRD in the duchy of Parma, and in ſent Queen 


1695, married his widow, the Princeſs DoxoTH y- f Spain. 
Sor HA, mother to the preſent Queen of Spain, 

at which every body was amazed on account of 

the proximity of blood, Prince EpWAR PD his 

eldeſt brother having had children by her; but 

the Pope granted a diſpenſation, which removed 

alt dcruples, 5 ood r re i foes ere 

In the year 1718, the Emperor, the Kings of 

Great Britain and France, and the States-Gene- 

ral, entered into an alliance, which from the num- 

ber of the parties, obtained the name of the qua- 

druple alliance, wherein it was ſtipulated, that 

for preventing a war in Italy, in caſe the Grand The rever- 
Duke of Tuſcany, or the Duke of Parma and fo" of the 
Placentia, or their ſucceſſors, ſhould die without _ - 
heirs male, the ſtates and duchies poſſeſſed by the Tuſcany 
Grand Duke of Tuſcany and Duke of Parma being fettled on 
fiefs of the Empire, ſhould go to the firſt-born ſon ber ſon by 
of the ſaid Queen of Spain, and his male iflue law- — 1 
fully begotten; and in default of ſuch iſſue, to the 3 
ſecond, and other younger ſons of the ſaid Queen 

in like manner: provided that none of the-afore- 

ſaid duchies or dominions ſhould ever be poſſeſſed 

by a Prince who at the ſame time held the king- 

dom of Spain; nor any King of Spain be guar- 

dian to the Prince who ſhould fucceed' to the 

ſaid duchies and dominions. And for the ſecuring 

the ſaid ſucceſſion to the ſon of the Queen of 

Spain, it was farther agreed, that garriſons of 

Swiſs troops ſhould immediately be put into the 

towns of Parma and Placentia, Leghorn and Porto 
Ferraro, in the iſle of Elba, to be paid by the con- 
tracting powers: (but this laſt part of the agree- 

ment was never put in execution.) ang 

The . Tuſcany died in the year 1723, 

and was ſucceeded by his fon Joun GASTON DE 
Mzp1cis the preſent Duke, who was born May 

24, 1671, and married to Ax NE-MARIA-FRAN- 

cEs, daughter of JuLius-FRAN Is, Duke of 
Sax-LAwENBURG, and Widow of PRILI P/ 
WIILIIAM, Count Palatine of the Rhine, by 

whom he has no children, nor is ever like to have 
any; and being the laſt heir male of the family of 

Mröp leis, 1s to be ſucceeded in that duchy by 

Don Ca R Los, eldeſt ſon of the preſent Queen 

of Spain, according to the aboveſaid treaty: but 

more of this in the deſcription of Tuſcany. 

By another treaty, anno 1725, between the 
Emperor and King of Spain, the ſaid duchies of 


Parma and Tuſcany are confirmed to the eldeſt 


ſon of the ſaid Queen of Spain, and his male de- 
ſcendants, on failure of heirs male of the ſaid two 
houſes of Parma and Tuſcany; but the Duke of 
Parma dying on the 25th of February 1726-7, 
and being ſucceeded by his brother ANTHONY: Anthony 
FARN ESE, who the ſame year married AMELI1A- Farneſe : 
JoszPHa, the third daughter of the Duke of 4 5 
Modena, if there be any male iſſue of this mar- 
riage, the ſettlement upon the eldeſt ſon of the 
Queen of Spain cannot take effect as to Parma. 
The annual revenue of this duchy is computed 
at an hundred thouſand pounds; but this Prince 
alſo owes his ſecurity more to the jealouſies his 
neighbours entertain of each other, than to the 
forces he can raiſe, | | 
1 | TUSCANY. 
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Centains a deſtription of ihe duchy of ( Tuſcany; br 


Florence, and the republick of Luca. 


NAH E ducky of Taſcaiy;":or-Flotence, is 


bounded by the territories of the Pope on 


the north, eaſt, and ſouth-eaſt; by the Tuſcan ſea 


on the ſouth-weſt ; and by the territories of Ge- 


noa and Modena on the north. weſt: extending an 


hundred miles in length, and about as many in 
breadth, being pretty near ſquare. As great part 
of this country is talen up by the _— moun- 


tains, and that the barreneſt part of them, it can- 


fant ; the air alſo is ſo exceeding ſharp 
hills, that they are generally deſtitute of towns 


Air and 
{oil. 


not be ſaid in general to be either fruitful or plea- 
on theſe 


and inhabitants; but then there are ſome vallies, 
and thoſe large ones, that are the very reverſe, 
and when viewed from the neighbouring hills ap- 
pear a perfect paradiſe ; where the air is not only 
more agreeable, but ripens the fruits of the earth 
ſooner, and brings them to a much greater per- 


fection than on the north fide of the Apennine. 


Produce. 


Rivers. 


Diviſton. 


The Piſan. 


Piſa city. 


croſs the country 


There is a plain particularly, which runs -_ 

from eaſt to weſt, namely, from 
Arezzo to Piſa ; extending fourſcore miles in 
length, and watered by the river Arno; which 
abounds in corn, wine, oil, oranges, citrons, figs, 
and all manner of delicious fruits; and as for mul- 
berry trees, the food of their ſilk- worms, and 
cheſnuts, no country 1s better ſtocked with them. 
There are alſo ſeveral little hills between the val- 
lies and the barren Apennines, where they en- 


joy a happy medium, being neither ſubject to the 


cold blaſts of the one, or the ſcorching heats of 
the other, and that are well covered with trees 
and herbage, which make them very delightful 
retirements in the ſummer. The chief rivers are 
the Arno, and Ombro, which riſing in the Apen- 
nine mountains, run to the ſouth-weſt, and fall 
into the Tuſcan ſea, the one near Piſa, and the 
other over againſt the iſland of Elba. This coun- 
try is uſually divided into three parts, viz. the 
3 the Florentin, or Florenza, and the Sien- 
neſe. ä | 

The Piſan is bounded by the Florentin and the 
republick of Lucca on the north and eaſt ; by the 
Sienneſe on the ſouth-eaſt; and the Tuſcan fea 
on the ſouth-weſt. The chief towns whereof are, 
1. Piſa, 2. Leghorn, And, 3. Volterra. 

The city of Piſa ſtands in a fruitful plain on 


the river Arno, but in an unhealthful air; thirty- 


are broad and 


ſix miles to the weſtward of Florence; fifty north- 


weſt of Sienna, and about fix from the Tuſcan 
ſea. It is the largeſt town in Tuſcany next to 


Florence; and defended by a good wall, a citadel, 
and other fortifications; being divided almoft 
into two equal parts by the river Arno, which is 
of a good breadrh here : there are three handſome 
bridges, by which they have an eaſy communica- 
tion, one of them being built with marble. The 
ſides of the river, lined with a ſloping wall, form a 
mighty comfnodionis quay, where ſhips of burthen 
formerly unladed their merchandize ; but the 
mouth of the\river being now choaked up, it is 
only navigable) for ſmaller veſſels, The ſtreets 
rait, paved with large ſtones ; the 
houſes well built, the ſquares ſpacious, and the 
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or cathedral,” dedicated to St MAR v, is eſteemed 
the chief, very advantageouſly ſituated in the mid- 
dle of a large piazza, and built out of a great 
heap of wrought marble, ſuch 4s pillars, pedeſtals, 
capitals, corniſhes, and architraves, part of the 
ſpoils which the Piſans took in their eaſtern expe- 
ditions, when the republick was in a flouriſhing 
condition. The roof is ſupported by ſeventy- ſix 
tall marble 'pillars of different colburs, and finely 
gilt. The 
and the floor infaid with 'marble. The brazen 
doors are exquiſſtely wrought,” containing the an- 
nunciation, incarnation,” nativity, life, and paſ- 
fion, of our Saviour, and conſequently could never 


have belonged to Sol ouov's temple, according 


to the tradition of the place. In the ſame area 
with the domo, ſtands the baptiſtery, a round fa- 
briek ſupported by ſtately pillars; and near it the 
burying- place, called the Campo Santo, the earth 
which covers it, having been brought from the 
Holy Land; and this is ſurrounded with a cloy- 
ſer, adorned with admirable paintings. Adjoining 
to it is the leaning tower, in form of a cylinder, 
built with marble, and beautified with pillars on 


the outſide an hundred and eighty-eight feet in 


height, which, ſome travellers relate, was built 


on purpoſe leaning, to ſhew the {kill of the archi- 
tect; others, that it only deceives the ſight, and 


is really upright :' but Mr Misson affures us, 


the foundation is ſunk, which occaſions it's bend- 
ing forward, as he diſcovered by a line and plum- 


met let down from tlie top. 


The palace of the Knights of St STzPHEn, 


an order inftituted by Cos us pt ME pics, in 
memory of a victory obtained over the Turks that 
day, with the church adjoining to it, adorned 
with the trophies taken from the infidels, are 
worth the viewing. And here is a famous aque- 


duct mentioned by travellers, conſiſting of five 
. thouſand arches, that conveys the beſt water in 


Italy to this city,” which is drank by the Great 
Duke and Court of Florence. - 

Piſa is an archbiſhoprick and univerſity, and 
was once the metropolis of a flouriſhing republick, 
maintaining powerful fleets upon the Mediterra- 
nean, and diſputing the ſovereignty of thoſe ſeas 
with the Genoeſe and Venetians. They made a 
cotiqueſt alſo of the iſlands of Sardinia and the Ba- 
leares, reduced the city of Carthage, and were 
of great ſervice to the Chriſtian Princes in their 
wars againſt the Infidels in the Holy Land : but 
being ſubdued by the Florentines, and the ſeat of 
the government removed, their river became un- 
navigable for large veſſels; their trade Joſt, and 
carried to Leghorn ; the town is almoſt deſerted ; 
the buildings decayed ; nor does it ſeem to be in 
the power of the Great Duke to reſtore it to it's 
former happy ſtate, though this has been attempted 
by ſometimes making it the reſidence of the Court, 
and granted extraordinary privileges to the ci- 
tizens. | | | 


oir is painted by the greateſt maſters, 


- 


publick buildings magnificent ; of whiclf the domo © 11 AP. 
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Leghorn, Livorno, is ſituated in a low ground Leghorn, 


on the Tuſcan ſea, ſixteen miles to the ſouth- 
ward of Piſa, being one of the beſt harbours in 
Italy, and ſurrounded with a wall and other for- 
tifications for it's defence, The town is not large, 
but the buildings are regular, and painted on the 
outſide z the ſtreets broad and ſtraight, and the 
great ſquare one of the largeſt and moſt beautiful 
in Tuſcany. Leghorn was an inconſiderable vil- 
lage, till Duke FERDINAND I. enlarged and beau- 
tified it; and granted ſuch privileges to the place, 
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as invited foreign merchants from all countries hi- 
ther. Mr AppISsoN obſerves however, that 
they are at a conſtant expence in cleanſing the 
harbour, and keeping it from being choaked up; 
which is done by the help of engines, that are al- 
ways at work, and employ many of the Great 
Duke's ſlaves, and with the ſoil and ſand taken 
out of the harbour, they fill and dry up the marſhy 
ground about the place, whereby it is become 
more healthful than formerly. It is not to be 
conceived what great profits the Duke reaps from 
this ſingle town, notwithſtanding it has the repu- 
tation of being a free port; and may very well 
be reckoned ſo, if compared with ſome others. 
*Tis true, foreigners pay little or no duties di- 
rectly, but out of every thing they purchaſe, there 


goes a large gabel, or tax, to the government. 


The very ice-merchant here pays above a thou- 
fand pounds per annum to the government, for his 


privilege of ſelling it ; and the tobacco-merchant 
ten thouſand, The ground alfo is fold at a pro- 


digious high rate by the Great Duke, on which 
new houſes are erected every day. All merchan- 
dize which is ſent up into the country, of which 
there are great quantities, are clogged with impo- 
fitions, as ſoon as they leave Leghorn. © And all 
the wines, olls, and filks, which come from the 


fruitful vallies above-mentioned, muſt make their 
way through a variety of duties, before they reach 
the port z and though this muſt enhanſe the price 
of them to the foreign merchant, yet the labour- 


ing oar lies altogether on the natives. Here is 
none of the trouble of entring their goods, either 
upon importation, or exportation, which is the 
plague and vexation of other ports, and ſometimes 
a great hinderance to the voyage. The canal, 
which runs from the ſea to the Arno, affords a 
mighty convenient carriage, for all goods imported, 
or exported: and becauſe the Great Duke reaps 
ſuch advantages from this free port, ſeveral Princes 
and States of Italy, have been upon the ſame pro- 
ject; particularly the Pope, who was about to 
enlarge the harbour of Civita Vecchia, and grant 


it the ſame privileges, but was diverted from this 


project, by the management of the Great Duke. 
The Genoeſe are attempting the ſame thing, but 
their road is too dangerous, to invite foreign mer- 
chants from Leghorn thither; and they vill not 
make any of their other ports free, for fear of 
drawing the trade from their capital. After what 
has been obſerved already of Leghorn, the reader 
will naturally conclude it to be a place of good 
trade, and very populous in proportion to the ex- 


tent, as it really is; particularly the Jews, who 


never fail to frequent ſuch towns, are computed 


to amount to no leſs than ten thouſand ; and, as 


the Engliſh factors complain, have in a manner 
engroſſed the trade of our country, Beſides the 
trade we have directly with Leghorn the ſhips of 
England, France, and Holland, touch here fre- 
quently in their voyage to, or from Turkey, bar- 
tering the goods of one country for another ; and 
in this port, there are frequently ſmall barks loaden 
with wine from Languedoc, Sardinia, and Cor- 
ſica, which fel] their liquor on board by retale, 
making taverns of their veſſels, becauſe they are not 
allowed to land it, without paying cuſtom. 
The marble ſtatue of FERDINAND I, on the 
uay, with four brazen figures at his feet, repre- 
— (2 ſo many Turkiſh ſlaves, who endeavoured 
to run away with a galley, and were executed in 
this place, are reckoned an extraordinary piece of 


workmanſhip. The galley-ſlaves here are uſed with 
1 * 


much more humanity than in other places, of CH A p. 


which there are two ſorts; the one called For- 


XI. 


zatti, who are either Turks or Moors, who are Taſcany. 


taken at ſea, or natives condemned to the gallies 


for their crimes : the other are called Bona Voglia, 


a raſcally ſort of people, who make themſelves - 
ſlaves for money, and have their liberty, when the 


time bargained for is expired. The Turks and 


Moors are allowed to go abroad with a ſingle iron 


on their leg, and ſome without any, becauſe they 
are eaſily known, and it is difficult for them to e- 


ſcape; but thoſe who are condemned for any eri- 


minal matter, go coupled together with a longchain, 
and have always a guard following them; and for 
the greater ſecurity, they ſometimes chain a Turk 
and a Chriſtian together. Great part of theſe 
ſlaves, when the gallies are laid up, follow their 
reſpective trades and buſineſs, and thoſe who have 
none, ſell wine and other proviſions ; inſomuch, 
that there have been found Turkiſh ſlaves here 
worth a thouſand crowns a man, who would not 
have their liberty if it was offered them ; for, it 
ſeems, they have little moſques allowed them, to 
worſhip God in their own way, and if they have 
any money to preſent their Captain, he will ex- 


cuſe their going to ſea, and provide others in their 


room. 


Volterra is an antient city, built upon a hill Volterra 
near the river Cecinna, ſituate in a fruitful coun- city. 


try, in which are ſeyeral fine ſtone-quarries, and 
ſprings of mineral waters. It is the See of a Bi- 
ſhop, ſuffragan to Rome, but travellers have not 


thought it worth a particular deſcription. About 


ſixteen miles to the weſtward of this city, are the 
Aguæ Volaterranæ, now called, 1! Bagno al Morbo, 
which are ſmall lakes of a prodigious depth, from 
which,'tis ſaid, the water perpetually bubbles up like 
a copper of boiling liquor, and ſends forth ſuch ſul- 


phureous ſteams, that they kill the birds which 
fly over them, and are ſo exceſſive hot, that they 
boil a piece of fleſn ſooner than water heated by 


culinary fires. 


The Florentin, or duchy of Florence, properly The Flo- 


ſo called, is bounded by the Bolognois and Ro- rentin. 


mania towards the north; the duchy of Urbin and 
Ancona towards the eaſt; by the Sienneſe on the 
ſouth z and by the Piſan and the republick of Luca 


towards the weſt. The chief towns whereof are, Chief 


1. Florence. 2. Fieſoli. 3. Pratolino. 4. San towns. 


Martino. 5. Scarperia. 6. Fiorenzola. 7. Pie- 
tra Mala. 


8. Piſtoia. 9. Prato. 10. Poggio 
Imperiale. 11. Empoli. 12. St Miniato al To- 
deſca. 13. Barbarino. 14. Colle. 15. Pongi- 
bond. 16. Monte Pulciano. 17. Marciano. 
18. Cortona. 19. Arezzo. 20. Burgo San Se- 
pulchro. 2 1. Val Ombroſa. And, 22. Anciſa. 


The city of Florence lies in a fruitful valley on Florence 


nutes north latitude, thirty-ſix miles to the eaſt- 
ward of Piſa, and about as many to the north- 
ward of Sienna, and an hundred and twenty north 
of Rome; in a moſt deſirable ſituation, encom- 
paſſed with beautiful hills on three ſides, full of 
villages, country-ſeats, gardens, groves, and woods 
of olives riſing gradually, till they join the higheſt 
mountains of the Apennine. And towards the 
weſt, lies that rich valley watered by the river Ar- 
no, which extends as far as Piſa, abounding in 
corn, wine, and oil, and all manner of delicious 
fruits. The town is of a round form, about ſix 
miles in circumference, encompaſſed with walls 
and other fortifications, and defended by three 
citadels. The river Arno divides it in two parts, 


which 


the river Arno, in forty-three degrees forty mi- city. 
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CH AP. which have a communication by four bridges, of 


XI. 


which two, the old and the new, are admired for 


Tuſcany. : | 7 * 
their ſtructure. The ſtreets are ſtrait and well 


ſo hollowed in their join 


the building 


paved, in imitation of the old Roman high-ways, 


with great flat ſtones, larger than our common 


pavement- ſtones, but much thicker, which are 


faſtening for their feet. 
ſtatues and fountains in the ſtreets, and we meet 
with agreeable objects, which way ſoever e turn 
our eyes. Their private buildings are tall and 
fair, their . palaces numerous and exquiſitely con- 
trived, their churches but little inferior to thoſe 
of Rome, and there are no leſs than ſeventeen 
ſpacious ſquares ; inſomuch that this city has ob- 


tained the title of Florence the Fair, which all 


travellers agree it well deſerves. In two things 


only they think it defective; the firſt, that they 
have no glaſs in their windows, but their gell 


laces are often diſgraced with tattered paper; 
or in the ſecond place, the ſtreets 9 
in their palaces, are too narrow for the loſtineſs 
of their buildings: which are — made to 
many other towns of Italy ; and the only an- 
ſwer we meet with is, that neither glaſs nor 


wide ſtreets are convenient in ſo warm a cli- 


mate : as it is, one ſide of the ſtreets always caſts 


a ſhade upon the other; and by their paper win-, 


dows, they avoid the ſcorching heat of the ſun, 
whoſe rays would be contracted and heightened, 
by 0 crown glaſs uſed here, as by a burning-. 


als, | . Sn Net 

As Tuſcan pillars and ruſtick work, owe their 
original to this country, ſays Mr Ap DISs q, the 
architect always takes care to give them a place 
in the great edifices that are raiſed in Tuſcany; 
though the Dorick, the Ionick, and Corinthian, 
orders are not excluded. The Duke's. new pa- 
lace, called the palace of Pitti, according to the 
ſame gentleman, is a noble pile, built after this 
manner, which makes it look extremely ſolid. and 
mazeſtick. ¶ This architecture a la maniera ruſtica, 
as the Italians call it, is where great rough ſtones 
are ſet jutting out beyond the plain ſuperficies; 
which has been imitated by ſeveral Engliſh noble- 


men, particularly by the preſent Duke of New- 
caſtle, in the pillars before his houſe in Great Lin- L 
colns-Inn-Fields.}: This palace is in the form of a 


Roman H, with double rooms on all ſides. , From, 
the ftreet there is an eaſy aſcent to it, on which 
front is a range of two and twenty large windows. 


in each ſtory, with fine ſtone: pillars on the ſides 


of them; but the ſmallneſs of the court in the 


middle of the palace, is hy ſome travellers eſteemed 
an unpardonable fault: for though the height of 
to the cornice of the third order is an 
hundred and twenty- two feet, the court is but an 
hundred and ſixty feet long, and an hundred and 
forty broad; inſomuch that there is no part of it 
where we can ſtand to view the building, without 
lifting up one's head in a very troubleſome man- 
ner. From the back court we aſcend to a large 
plot of ground, encompaſſed with a ſemicircle of 


ſtone - ſeats fix rows deep, in form of an amphi- 


theatre, on which people ſit to ſee the ſports that 
are ſtill exhibited to them. The gardens are beau- 
tied with a multitude of pleaſant walks, foun- 
tains, grotto's, and- ſtatues of an ineſtimable value. 
The furniture of the Grand Duke's apartments is 
rich beyond expreſſion, and the paintings exqui- 
fite. In one room we ſee deſcribed the hiſtory of 
SELEUCUS, giving his beloved wife Sr RA To- 
nen to his only ſon 8 LEUcus, who languiſhed 
VOI. II. Nun. LXX. | 


w, that the horſes find. 
here are a great many 
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for her. In another, a collection of pictures, all CH AP. 


originals, done by the belt hands, as TiT1an's, 
RAPHAEL's, MICHAEL ANGELO's, &c. one of 
the beſt of which. is RayHAEL's, drawn by his 
own hand. But it would be endleſs to enume- 
rate all the beauties of theſe. apartments; I. ſhall 
only obſerve further, that upon ſetting open the 
doors, you ſee through ſixteen large rooms at 
once, all upon a floor. 


through the long cloſe gallery, which runs from 
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Let us paſs on from hence 


the new palace to the old, over the rivet and over 


the tops of the houſes, with many turnings and 
windings for the ſpace of half a mile: being ar- 
rived at the old palace, the firſt thing ſhewn to, 


travellers is that famous gallery, ſo repleniſhed The Great 
with ſtatues and pictures by the beſt hands, that Duke's 
it is the admiration of all that fee it; on the £*\'*"y- 


left is one continued window, and on the other a ſet 
of pictures of the Medicean family. Under the 
window, and alſo under the pictures on each ſide, 
are a range of marble ſtatues of the Roman Em- 
perors and other antient heroes : above the win-' 
dow is another range of pictures of the moſt fa- 
mous men for learning; and on the right ſide 
over the pictures already mentioned, are thoſe of 
the moſt celebrated Generals and military men. 
The number of the ſtatues are near an hundred: 
1 the buſts of the Emperors and Empreſſes 
that are moſt ſcarce, and ſome of them almoſt 
ſingular. in their kind, Mr Ap pISsQox obſerves, 
are thoſe of CALIOGULA, OTno, NERvA, 
Erius Virus, PERTINAX, GETA, Dip ius 
JuLianus,  ALBINUS,. and AGRIPPA, ex- 
tremely well wrought, and, what is very uncom- 
mon, in alabaſter, He places Aorieya among 
the Emperors, becauſe he is generally ranged 15 
in ſets of medals; as he does ſome of the other 
ſex of an inferior rank among the Emprefſes, be- 
cauſe they are uſually found in their company, 
viz, Domt1TIa, ASRIPPINA wife of GERMA- 
NICUS, ANTONIAMATIDIA,PLOTINA, MAL- 
LIA,, and SCANTILLA. Among the buſts of 
ſuch Emperors as are common, the following 
ought to be taken notice of for the excellence of 
the ſculpture, viz. thoſe of AucusTvs, Ves- 
PASIAN, ADRIAN, Marcus AuREL1vs, 
ucivs VERUs,' SEPTIMIUS SEVERUsS, Ca- 
RACALLA, and GETA. In the ſame gallery 
there is a beautiful buſt of ALEXANDER the 
Great, caſting up his face to heaven with a noble 
air of grief or diſcontent, whereby my author 
conceives the ſculptor intended to expreſs the 
conqueror's concern for want of new worlds. There 
is alſo in porphyry the head of a Faun, and of 
the god Pan ; and among the entire figures, a 
veſtal virgin with the fire burning before her, and 
her hair full grown and gathered under her veil; 
which 8 thinks may determine that no- 
table controverſy among antiquaries, whether the 


veſtals after the firſt tonſure ſuffered' their hair to 


ow. again. There is in the ſame gallery the 
Gladiator, the NARcissus, the Curir and 
Psycnase, and FLora ; and one of Mog ynzvs, 
lying with his head upon a pillow of touch-ftone ; 
which god is uſually repreſented by antient ſta- 
tuaries under the figure of a boy aſleep, with a 
bundle of poppies in, his hand. The fame gentle- 
man obſerves, that he ſcarce ever ſaw any figure 


of ſleep, which was not of black marble, having 
probably ſome relation to night, the proper ſeaſon 


for reſt. But to return to the gallery: Thoſe 
that ſhew it, deſire you to take particular notice 


of a brazen 


one, cloathed in an antique dreſs, 
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THE PRESENT BTATROF ITALY. 


„. 1 rr . ' 4 4 PEP TIER" 
CHAP. ſuppoſed to be Seip 10's; of LE DVA receiving 
N. Jur1TtRk's embraces, expreſſing pleaſure mixed 


with ſhame; the antique Baccnvs, with a 
copy of it by MrcHatr Ancero; the Jv- 
LIA, daughter of Augustvs; the Venus, 
hs fang, the Apollo, and the Peaſant 
ſtriking a boar. Among the pictures of cele+ 


brated Generals are thoſe of ANNIBA L, the 
terror of Rome, of Sei 10, who took Carthage, 


of PyäRhus, of ALEXANDER FARN ESI, 


who never loft a battle, &c. And among the 


men of learning, PETRARCRH, ARTOSTO, Ma- 
CHIAVEL, C 

Boccaccio, Micfiatt Axor TU, RArnatt 
Un, Ge e 


Alter the traveller has ſurveyed the gallery, he 


is led into ſeven or eight chambers of curioſities 
which ſtand on the fide of it. In the firſt is a 


cabinet of antiquities, conſiſting chiefly of idols, 


taliſmans, ſepulchral lamps, hieroglyphicks, me- 
dals, ſtones, and minerals. The ſecond has no- 
thing but paintings. The third, called the cham- 
ber of the mathematicks, has a globe and ſphere 
each of them ſeven feet in diameter. The fourth 


is hung with an excellent collection of pictures; 


and in it is an ebony cabinet, containing many 
curioſities in amber, ivory, and pteciqus ſtones; 
a great rough emerald, rooted in it's rock; and 
the ground. plot of Leghorn, deſtribed on a table 
of lapis lazuli. In the fifth chamber are pictures 
laſt age, particularly Ol Dh ee and 
General Mox k. The fixth contains the pictures 


of the moſt famous painters, drawn by themſelves.” 


But the moſt valuable things are in an octogonal 


room, twenty foot in diameter, coyered with an 


beg gen, hed wh. nog of plete 
floor inlaid with marble of various colours, and 


the ſides hung with pictures, done by the greateſt 


maſters. Here is kept the great diatrond, weigh-' 
ing an hundred and thirty-nine carats and an half, 
of a very fine form, but the water à little upon 
the citron colour. Here alſo is the head of Ju- 


LI us CæsAR, of one entire turqqubiſe ſtone of 


the old rock, as big as a hen's egg; a cabinet full 
of veſſels of agate, lapis lazuli, cornelian, and 
cryſtal of the rock; a large table of inlaid work, 
compoſed of oriental jaſper, chalcedony, rubies, 


topazes, and, other, precious ſtones admirably or 
| Ne ry baptiſtery was antiently an heathen temple dedi- 

beauty 82 e two wreſtlers; the Roman ſlave,” Wend Te ahebe 

| to CxTiLIng's 

ceping Cur ip; 


23 Dake nenne 
wrought; fix Grecian ſtatues of” extraordin 


whetting his knife, and ne 
conſpiracy; a Faux us; a [ | 
and laſtly, the celebrated Vexvs of Mz picis, 
which, as Mr, Ap pIisOoN obſerves, ſeems much 
leſs than the life, being perfectly naked, and in! 
company with, orhers of a larger make; but is 
however five feet high, as big as the ordinary ſize 
of a woman, as is evident 1756 the meaſure he 
took of her wriſt: for from the ſize of any one 
part, ſays my author, it is eaſy to gueſs at all the 
reſt, in a figure of Tuch nice proportions. * The 
ſoftneſs of the fleſh, the delicacy” of the ſhape, the 
air and poſture, And correctgefs of deſign in this 
Another traveller inform us, that this is re mot 
charming body, and the fineſt piece of 'workrnan-' 
ſhip in the world; the head is turned a little to- 
wards the left ſhoulder, and the holds her 7 
hand before her breaſt at ſome diſtagce, the other 
hand ſhe holds before what all the ſex coticeal ;' 


1 


and bowing dow ke anc der ee 


bettet if fire, 


* C 


as if ſhe would hide heffe! ould': 
x . coul 


ICCTARDIN,:. PRULO Jovro, 


ſtatue, is inexpreſſible : thus far Mr ADD ron: 


that decent baſhfulneſs, which is ſo becoming an C HA 
ornament in the fair, as imprinted on her face, XI. 
accompanied with that ſweetneſs, beauty, deli. Lacan 
cacy, and bloom of youth, which ate beyond de. 
ſcription. This figure of Vexvus, ſays Mr Ap 
D'180N,' puts me in mind of a ſpeech the makes in 
one of the Greek Epigrams, which he thus ren- 
ders into Engliſn- 


- Ancnises, PARIS, and Apoxis too, 

Have ſeen me naked and expos'd to view: 

All theſe I frankly own yn denying ? 

But where has this PB AX IT EU Es been prying ? 


T proceed now to the deſcription of the ſacred The ca- 
buildings; of which the domo or cathedral, called tÞh<dral of 
Santa Maria Florida, is one of the moſt magnifi- Florence. 
cent in Europe, being covered on the outſide, as 

well as paved with marble of various colours. 

The architecture is a la ruſtica, and admirable in 

it's kind: the pillars which ſupport the church are 
ſo-Nterider, and ſtand at ſuch-a diſtance; that one 
has a view of the whole church at once, which is 

four hundred and eighty feet long, and three hun- 

dred and eighty feet high to the top of the croſs, 

covered with' a cupola, the deſign of Baunz1- 
Eren, being the firſt of the kind, and the 

pattern of St PRYER's in Rome, and all other 
cupola's of a later date. The painting of it, which 


i 


| | mber are s reprefents the reſurrection, is much admired by 
of ſeveral Generals and other men of figure in the 


ſome ;z but critieks find fault with it, becauſe the 
riſing bodies are cloathed, and of different ages. 
The ſtatues of God the father, of a dead Chriſt, 
and an Angel ſupporting him, on the ſame altar, 
done by BAN DIN ELLo, are admirable pieces, as 
are the Ab AM and Evx behind the altar. The 
choir is round, and perpendicularly under the cu- 
pola, being of the fame dimenſions. The ſteeple, 
or ſquare tower where the bells hang, is a little di- 
ſtance from the church: it is an hundred and 
eighty foot high, and overlaid with ſquare pieces 


of white, red, and black marble, | and adorned 


with ſtatues. The baptiſtery ſtands before the 
dome, and is of an octogonal figure, covered with 
marble, as the church is ; the three brazen gates, 
containing pieces of ſacred hiſtory in bas- relief, 
one of which is ſo exquiſitely wrought, that Mi- 
CHAEL ANGEEO' uſed" to ſay it would ſerve for 


one of the gates of paradiſe. The body of the 


e nt To ang fo 
The collegiate church of St LAux kN R, the 
fion of BRUx E II ESeH, is an admirable ſtruc- 

ture, adorned with excellent ſtatues, paintings, 

and other rich ornaments 3 but our countryman, 

Dr Bux NET, it ſeems, was much ſcandalized, 

; ſome ef the ſtatues appeared with nudities, 

6 hich he had never obſerved in any other church. | 
The chapel of St LAUREN OE adjoining to it, the The fine 
madſolæum of the Medicean' family, is univer- chapel of 
ſally allowed to be the finelt edifice of the kind d 
in the world. It is of an octogonal figure, [Mrs- 

soy ſays à hexagon] vaulted on the top in form 
of 'a cupola, tlie walls r 2 

rr „ja er; a te, touch one, apis azu % 
G * or 2 other rich materials, that 
can be · equalled by nothing but the workmanſhip, 

whicti ſets it beyopd all parällel. Round che 
chapel art the tombs of the Great Dukes, com- 


7. poſed of We granite, and the moſt 


precious Kinds of marble; on each tomb is a great 
pflzr' of jaſper; enriched with various ſorts! of 
Jewels, and on each pillar a ducal crown, which 

| AY OE * 1 24 5 18 
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CHAP. is ſtill a great deal richer. In the middle of each 
XI. face of the octogon riſes a double pilaſter of jaſper, 
Tuſcany: with a double chapiter of braſs gilt, che baſe being 
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The principal trade of this city beſides wine, C H A P- 
oil, fruits, . produes of the country, con- I. 
fiſts in wrought files, gold and filver ſtuffs; and Te 


of the ſame metal. On the pedeſtal of each pi- 
laſter, are ſeveral emblematical figutes, compoſed 
of precious ſtones, joined together with all the art 
imaginable: over the tombs are the ſtatues of the 
Great Dukes at full length, all of braſs gilt, and 
placed in niches round the chapel. In a word, 
lays a late traveller, on which fide ſoever we caſt 
our eyes we were amazed; if we looked down; we 
ſaw the pavement of the 'cholceſt marble ; if we 
viewed the walls, our eyes were even'dizzled with 
the piercing luſtre of the precious ſtones; if we 
looked up, we were raviſhed with the beauty of 
the roof, vaulted with lapis lazuli, the brighteſt 
blue, and intermixed with ſtars and yeins of gold, 
which repreſented the face of heaveſi very natural- 
Iy. This work has been already abbve'an hundred 
ears begun, wherein a great many millions ſter- 
ing have been expended, and fil it remains un- 
finiſhed. The great altar, whoſe fiches and work. 
manſhip is equal to ſuch a chapel; is not yet ſet 
Wee T can leatn, but E. i in the Great 

uke's jewel- office. The cryſtal” pillars of this 
altar, accordipg to one that ſaw it, are a full ell 
long, and finhely wrought, having chapiters of 
pure gold; the pictures compoſed of inlaid pre- 
cious ſtones, which form the antependium of the 
altar: the neat contexture of others of different 
colours and luſtre, with the variety of rich ca- 
meo's, which are ſet here and there, render the 
beauty of it inexpreſſible. And among the ſtatues 
deſigned to adorn this chapel, ſays Dr BukxvET, 
there is one of the virgin, made by Mex. 
ANGELO, which repreſents her grief at the paſ- 
ſion of her bleſſed fon, that hath the moſt life in 
it of all the ſtatues I ever ſaw. But the famous 
library, which, belongs to the cotivent of St LAv- 
"RE Þcliere, tbo up more of o 
author's time, than all the other ᷑uric 
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Ap piso vitwed the fame, 
2 eien 2 . ; S445") Ti 
and obſerves that they want the "Me 5 qui gun 


ines in the 


great deal of rs eg by Tce and Vartus; 
Qs a part of the Heth E geid, and te. 


ſome ſay 
this laſt muſt be inconſiderable.) The' nobility 
and gentry do not think it beneath them to apply 
themſelves to trade; and the Great Duke himſelf 
is ſaid to be one of the moſt con fiderable mer- 
chants in Europe: Nay, the gentry ſell theit on 
wines by retale out of doors}; though not in their 
houſes,” and even hang out à broken flaſk for a 
ſign at their court - gates. Their cuſtomers come 
no further than the cellatr- window however, 
where they take and returti the flaſks! to tlie but- 
ler, without diſturbing the houſe; at the ſame 
time they look upon it as 4 great diſparagement, 
to educate their children in the profeſſion of pliy- 
fick : ſo various are the notions of honour in dif- 
ferent countries, phyſick being eſteemed with us 
one of the mòſt ereditable profeſſions, and on the 
contrary; a Lettl Trade of liquors the moſt 1gno- 
ien een e e aff ee, of 4405 
The women, we are told by moſt travellers, are 
in no part of Italy, more confined than they are at 
Florence; and yet LASS EL aſſures us, the quality 
invite one another to play at cards on winters 
evenings at their — whither the married la- 
dies oh richly dreſſed, and are attended by an 


4 


equal number of cavaliers; that they find the 


rooms all open, and well lighted with candles, 
where the ladies and gentlemen ſit down at the 
ſame tables promiſcuouſly, having wine and o- 
ther liquors prepared for them, and uſually in a 

t room below; at the entrance of the palace 
is a long table, where gameſters reſort, who play 
deep, the reſt coming purely for diverſion. In 
the time of the carnival, maſquerading and all 
manner of liberties are taken, ſo that methinks 
the reſtraint of the married women in Italy, is not 
ſo terrible as it is uſually repreſented (as to vir- 
pins indeed, they are ſent to nunneries for edu- 


cution, at eight or ten years of age, and ſeldom 
come out till they are married). There are alſo 


frecjuently balls at court, opera's and plays, where 
Wella are nt lud but 1 of 
our travellers arè offended at; is, that the women 
are not ſeen commonly in the ſtreets, or ever 
ride in coaches with the gentlemen: and 'tis true, 


4 woman would not be looked upon much better 


than a proſtitute; that ſhould ſuffer herſelf to be 
placed among fellows in a coach; choꝰ with us iti 

eſteemed no reflection upon their modeſty. Ano- 
ther diverſion at Florence, às I have hinted alrea- 
dy, is the combat of wild beaſts, which the court 
exhibits to the people, as thoſe of lions, leopards, 
tygers, wild Boars, beats, and wolves, whicti: are 
let out of their dens into a ſpacious court ſur- 
rbunded by high walls, above which the ſpectators 


fit on benches gradually riſing as in a theatre; and 


when the ſport is over, they drive the fierce ani- 


mals back into their dens by a terrible wooden ma- 


chine, made in che form of a great green dragon, 


which a perſon within rolls upon wheels, holding 


two lighted torches through the eyes to terrify 
the creatures, ho ſeldom dare ſtand the ſhock of 
this monſtrous engine. Another of their ſports 
is horſe- racing, without riders in the long ſtreet, 


which from hence is called the Curſa. They throw 


they have a wollen manufacture: (but Trade. 


A broad piece of leather over each horſe, in which 


orphans maintains nine hundred per ſons; eigliteen they faſten ſharp· pointed irons like the rowels of a bh 
nging to merchants and tradeſmen, and ſpin rhir Frike againſt the horſe's ſides as he 11 

and fxty publick ſtatues, beſides moves; and four of five of them ſtarting at the as 

What are found in palace. © + fame time, they run with all the ſpeed they can 7 


make 
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CHAP. 
X 


THE PRESENT STATE OF ITA Iv. 


make to the end of the courſe. But beſides theſe 


I. races, on the 24th of June annually, the antient 


. 


Fieſoli 
city. 


Pratolino. 


Roman races are imitated in the piazza di Santa - 


Maria novella, with magnificent open chariots 
drawn by a pair of horſes each, at which the 
Great Duke affifts. There being two fine marble 
obeliſks erected in the ſquare, they drive four 
times round them with all the ſpeed imaginable, 
and ſometimes overturn each other; and he that 
8 the courſe ſooneſt, gains the victory. 
The reward is uſually a fine piece of brocade. In 
this ſquare alſo 1 the carnival is performed 
another diverſion, called the Calcio, which our 
travellers reſemble to foot-ball, only it is per- 
formed by perſons of quality: the two parties each 
of them chuſe their Prince, who keeps his court 
like a real ſovereign, and is always one of the 
firſt rank, who is able to make a figure. The 
two parties ificently.dreſſed, but with marks 
of diſtinction, with each of them their Prince at 
their head, are ranged in order of battle between 
the barriers, when the ball being thrown into the 
middle, they. uſe- their utmoſt endeavours to. re- 


ceive it at the firſt rebound, and after a great 
deal of ſtruggling, they that kick it beyound the 
barrier of the oppoſite party, gain the prize. 

In the ſquare called Zoggia de Piſani, on the 


23d of June annually (where is erected the ſtatue of 
Juvp1TH in braſs, and the rape of the Sabines is re- 

ſented) the Grand Duke comes in his robes of 

te, attended by all his court, to receive the 
homage of his officers and vaſſals under his juriſ- 
dition, each of them paſſing before his throne on 
horſeback with their heads uncovered, and bow- 


ing their bodies, make ſame preſent, as a tribute 


or mark of their ſubmiſſion. _ | ; f 
2. The city of Fieſoli, to which Florence owes 


it's original, is ſituated on a hill, three miles to the 


north ward of it, and was one of the twelve great 
cities of the Hetrurians, and the reſidence of their 
augurs; but is remarkable for little at ent 
but the cathedral, being ſtill the See of a Biſhop, 


ſuffragan tO Florence. y Fs WS 2% We, BR. 
3. Pratolino, two miles north of Fieſoli, con- 
ce. of the Great Duke's ſitu- 


ſiderable for a | 
ated here. It is a majeſtick ſquare ſtructure, en- 
compaſſed with mountains, and the gardens ſuit- 
.able to the magnificence of the palace, The foun- 
tains, caſcatles, .and-grotto's, all admirable in their 
kind; and what are moſt taken notice of by tra- 
vellers, are certain ſtatues playing upon muſical in- 
ſtruments, others working at a forge, water-or- 
gans, birds chirping, frogs croaking, ſtatues walk- 
ing, and. all put in motion by water, As for the 

» 


concealed ſpouts, or fountains as they are calle 


Piſtoia, 


with which they take the liberty of half drown- 
ing the common people who come to ſee the 
gardens, they ſcarce deſerve the mentioning : we 


find ſome of our quality imitating them in this 


piece of ill- nature. = E 28 a 

4. Fiotenzola, is a large town, ſituate in a 
valley, about thirty miles to the northward: of 
Florence, conſiderable on account of it's trade. 


5. Pietra Mala, twenty-five miles north 


lers, on account of a light which is ſeen 157 

fields near it, like à globe of pute fire, almoſ 

6 co 5:11 145. 5; anmdorng 4. bs 
6. Piſtoia, ſtands twenty miles north-weſt of 


| Florence; and as many ſouth-eaſt of Luca, and 


is a Biſhop's See, ſuffragan to Florence, 


0 de, à ve 
poor town at preſent, though ſituate in the nebel dra 
part of Tuſcany; It was antiently a flouriſhing 


2 


| ile: of long to on their r 
Florence; is a village much talked of by travel- Ac 
they are all ready, 


commonwealth, and ſubmitted to the Great Duke C H Ap. 
upon the taking of Piſa. XI. 
7. Poggio Imperiale, is conſiderable for another T 8 
of the Great Duke's palaces, about a mile from Poggio 
Florence, adorned with a collection of ſome of the Imperiale. 
fineſt pictures in Italy. The gardens alſo ate 
very artificially diſpoſed, and furniſhed with exo- 
tick as well as domeſtick plants. Among the ſta- 
rues, that of Apon1s, done by Mien AEL Ax- 
anos Þ me © nay * „„ 
8. Empoli, eighteen miles miles ſouth-weſt of Empci;. 
Yin, os dos of a RS xi 285 
9. St Minlato al Todeſco alſo is a Biſhop's St Minis- 
See, but conſiderable for little elſe. to al To- 
10. Colle, ſituate on a mountain, twenty - five — 
miles ＋ of Florence, is only mentioned as a — 
8 | „ e | 
11. Pongibond, | or Poggio Bonzi, two and Pongi- 
_ miles ſouth of Florence, is a town of. ſome bond. 
12. Monte Pulciano is the See of a Biſhop, ſuf- Monte 
n to Rome, and lies twenty ſeven miles Polciano. 


fragan 
ſouth-eaſt of Sienna. N 
13. Cortona, fifty miles ſouth-eaſt of Florence, Cortona. 
is pleaſantly ſituated on a mountain, planted with 
vines and fruit · trees, ſaid to be more antient than 
Rome, and is at preſent the See of a Biſhop, ſuf- 
fragan to Florence. „„ ; 
14. Arezzo, is ſituated on a hill, about forty Arezzo. 
miles to the eaſtward of Florence, a well-built 
town, and the See of a Biſhop, ſuffragan to Flo- 
rence, but 0 2 Sah at re * Kh 
15. Borgo ulchro, lies near the Tiber, Borgo San 
forty-five: miles to the eaſtward of Florence, and SePulchro. 
is the See of a Biſhop," but no otherwiſe conſi- 
derable. 3 | 
The Sienneſe, or duchy of Sienna, is bounded The Sien- 
by Florence Proper towards the north ; by the neſe. 
territories of the Pope on the ſouth and caſt ; and 


by the Tuſcan ſea on the ſouth-weſt, being about 


ſixty miles in length, and as many in breadth. 
Thy chief 8 1. Sienna. 2. Maſſa. 3. 
Caſtiglione. 4. Buriano. gj. Groſſetto. 6. Monte 
Alcino. - 7. Pienza. 8. Sanquirico. 9. Savona. 
10. Radicofani. And, 11. Chi,  , © 
The city of Sienna ſtands in a healthful air, Sienna ci. 
thirty-fix miles to the ſouthward of Florence, . 
pleaſantly ſituated on an eminence in an ex- 
ceeding fruitful country, being about four miles 
in circumference, and of a triangular figure, en- 
com with a ruinous wall, and commanded 
by a citadel, intended more to awe the natives 
than for it's. defence: in it are ſtill remaining ſe- 
veral ſquare towers, the moſt of them are fallen 
to decay, which were built heretofore, as tis ſaid, 
to, commemorate the great actions of particular 
citizens when it was a republick. The ſtreets 
are neatly paved with bricks, the great ſquare in 
the middle of the city is ſurrounded with a piazza, 
where they run races annually on the 2d of July. 
Fourteen horſes are brought from as many pa- 
riſhes by riders richly dreſſed in different colours, 
with the arms of, the pariſh each, of them be- 
| ive habits: the horſes ſplen- 
their very hoofs gilt. When 
they ſtart at the ſound of 
ſeveral inſtruments, and having run four times 
about the ſquare, the horſe that comes firſt in 
gains the prize, which conſiſts of a rich brocade, 
to which every pariſh contributes: they run alſo 
with machines in the form of triumphal chariots 
drawn each by a; pair of horſes,” and driven by 
perſons of quality with incredible. ſwifeneſs, as at 
| | Plorence, 


didly accoutred, and 


THE PRESENT STATEOF ITALY, 


CHAP: Florence, where the honour of the victory is paſ- 
XI. fjonately contended for with no ſmall hazard” to 
de drivers, who are ſometimes overturned by their 
competitors, and come off with broken limbs. 
The town is thinly peopled, vineyards and gar- 

dens lie here and there interſperſed within the 

walls. 

and the private houſes have many of them an air 

of grandeur, but every thing ſeems to be upon 

the decline. 8 | 

The domo, or cathedral, however, is ſtill one 

of the proudeſt ſtructures in Italy of the Gothick 


architecture: the walls are covered within and 


without with marble of different colours; the roof 
is azure intermixed with ſtars of gold; the heads 
of an hundred and ſeventy Popes in alabaſter a- 
dorn the walls; the frontiſpiece is finely carved 
and ſet thick with excellent ſtatues; the floor is 
inlaid with marble of various colours, forming 
lights and ſhades, and . compoſing all together a 
kind of Moſaick work, repreſenting the hiſtory 
of ABRanan facrificing his ſon, the paſſage of 
the Iſraelites through the Red-Sea, Mos Es ſtri- 
king the rock, and many other parts of ſacred 
hiſtory. This beautiful pavement is covered with 
a boarded floor, part of which is removed to ſa- 
tisfy the curioſity of ſtrangers when they come 
to view it. The principal ſtatues are thoſe of 
Pope ALEXANDER III, Pius II, and AL EXA N- 
DER VII, who were natives of this city. The 
Painting of the library belonging to this church, 
repreſenting the great actions of Prus II, is much 
admired by the moſt judicious travellers, which 
remains as freſh and lively as at firſt, though 
done near three hundred years ago. The other 
curiofities uſually ſhewn to foreigners, are, the 
great hoſpital, the houſe of Prius II, the pillar 
with a brazen wolf upon it, ſuppoſed, erroneouſ- 
ly, to be the arms of the city; probably firſt ſet 
up by the Romans, who erected ſuch. pillars in 


many of their colonies, perhaps in memory of 


the wolf, which, according to tradition, ſuckled 
RomvLvs and Remvs, the founders of their 
city; which is not however more incredible than 
ſome later traditions concerning St Ca THERINE, 
the Saint of the town: they ſtill ſhew ſeveral pla- 
ces here made famous by her devotions ; as the 
room where ſhe received the five wounds, now 
converted into a chapel z the apartment where ſhe 
lived in -the church of the Dominicans; here 
they have preſerved her head and one of her fin- 
gers, but her body, it ſeems, is removed to the 
church of the Dominicans at Rome. They re- 
late, that ſhe was not only viſited by our Saviour 
in perſon at Sienna, but formally married to him; 
and that the bleſſed Virgin, St PETER, St Jonn 
and St Dou ix Ick, were at the wedding: but 


the great uſe her friends make of her, is, a reve- 


lation which they pretend ſhe received, that the 
Virgin was conceived in fin as well as other mor- 
tals z which was introduced in oppoſition to a con- 
trary revelation of St BRIDGE T's, confirming the 
immaculate conception. Thus do theſe bigotted 
people make ſport for thoſe who are atheiſtically 
inclined, and by their counterfeit viſions and re- 
velations, render thoſe that are real, ſuſpected. 
Sienna is an Archbiſhop's See and Univerſity, 
where young gentlemen are inſtructed in all manly 
Exerciſes, as well as the ſciences. Here alſo is 
an academy of Wits, as in other Italian cities. 


The purity of their language is much commended, 


being equal in that reſpe& to Florence, and their 


Pronunciation as good as at Rome; which, with 


- YOL Il. 


The publick buildings are magnificent, 


383 
the other advantages of the plate above- mentioned, C H AF. 
in point of air and ſituation, make it frequently T = 
the reſidence of foreigners who intend to leafn Qu nds, 
Italian. The magiſtracy of this city conſiſts bf 
a Governour and Senate compoſed of twelve of 
the principal inhabitants; the ſovereignty being 
lodged in the Great Duke; undet whoſe dominion 
they have been ever ſince the year 1555 ; before 
which time they were a flouriſhing republick, 
and often diſputed with the Florentines for Em- 

ire. | 
2. Maſſa, ſituated on the ſide of a hill near the Maſt. 
coaſt of Tuſcany, about thirty-five miles to the 
weſtward of Sienna, to whom it's Biſhop is ſuf- 
fragan. 

3. Groſſetto, a ſmall town; about forty miles Groſſetto. 
ſouth-weſt of Sienna, near a bay of the Tuſcan 
Sea, defended by a caſtle, whoſe Biſhop alſo is 
ſuffragan to Sienna, | 7 

4. Monte Alcino, famous for it's wine, -lies Monte AL 
twenty miles ſouth-weſt of Sienna, and is the See no. 
of a Biſhop. | 
5. Pienza, twenty-five miles ſouth-eaſt of Sien- Pienza. 
na, which has the honour of being a biſhoprick. 

6. Savona, a Biſhop's See, fifty miles ſouth of Savona. 
Sienna. IF | 

7. Chiſiu, a Biſhop's See, thirty-ſix miles ſouth Chiuſi. 
of Sienna; but travellers have not thought any 
of them deſerve a particular deſcription. 

8. Radicofani, a little town, defended by a-Raticofa- 
caſtle upon a hill, formerly looked upon as im- ni. 
pregnable, lies upon the Pope's frontiers, about 
forty miles from Sienna in the road to Rome. 

9. Caſtiglione, a ſmall town, ſituate on the Cattig- 
frontiers of the Pope's territories, on a lake to lione. 
which it communicates it's name, forty-five miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Sienna, 9 2 | 

This country which now goes under the name Apſtract 
of Tuſcany, was antiently called by the ſeveral of the hiſ- 
names of Ombria, Tyrrhenia, and Hetruria, and cory. 
divided into twelve ſmall principalities, each of them 
governed by their reſpective ſovereigns, till it fell 
under the dominion of the Romans with the reſt of 
Italy; and afterwards followed the fortune of that 
Empire, being over-run-and pillaged by the Goths 
and' other northern people : Florence, the capital 
city, particularly was deſtroyed by thoſe barbari- 
ans, and rebuilt. by CHARLEHS the Great about 
two hundred and fifty years after. It remained 
under the power of the Emperors of the weſt 
for ſome time; but during the ſtruggles for domi- 
nion between them and the Pope of Rome, the 
principal cities of Italy, ſuch as Florence, Piſa, and 
Sienna, withdrew themſelves from the ſubjection 
of both, and erected ſuch governments in their 
reſpective territories as they ſaw fit, ſeldom remain- 
ing long under any one form, but altering their 
ſeveral conſtitutions as the people or the nobility 


prevailed, till ſome of the moſt popular noble- 


men in Florence aſſumed the government of that 
city, and reduced it to the form of a monarchy. 
Theſe were frequently depoſed by other aſpiring 
citizens, but at length the houſe of Medicis had 
the good fortune to fix the government in their 
family, and now remain Sovereigns of the greateſt 
part of Tuſcany; having reduced the republicks 
of Piſa and Sienna under their dominion. It was 
Joun ps Mevacts, who by flattering the po- 


pulace, and pretending to defend them againſt 


the oppreſſions of the nobility, about the year 
1410, firſt procured the ſovereign power to be 
put into his hands; but his deſcendants did not 
become abſolute as they are at preſent till many 
13 B years | 
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CHAP. 
Xl 


Tuſcany. | 
X * 


Grand 


THE PRESENT: 


firſt conferred the title of Great Duke on Cosmo 
yz MEDi1cis, in the year 1570, crowned him 


with his own hands at Rome; and the Pontiffs 


have ever ſince looked upon theſe Princes as their 
vaſſals ; while the Emperor on the other hand 


claims Tuſcany as a fief of the Empire, with a 


power of diſpoſing of it whenever male iſſue ſhall 
be wanting of the Medicean family; which was 
the occaſion of the treaties above-mentioned. in 
the deſcription of Parma, for the preventing a 
war in Italy. The Pope ſeemed highly to refent 
this proceeding of the powers of Europe, in ta- 
king upon them to diſpoſe of the territories of 
Tuſcany, exclaiming againſt it at the courts: of 
Vienna, Madrid, &c. But they ftill ſeem deter- 
mined that Don CAR Los, ſon, of the Queen of 
Spain, ſhall ſucceed if he dies without iſſue. The 


preſent Grand Duke is JohN GasToN DER ME- 


DIC1s, the ſon of Cos uo III, and MarGart- 
TA Lovisa, daughter of GAS TONY Joan Bay-, 
T1isT Duke of Orleans. He ſucceeded his father 


in the year 1723, having been married to ANNE 


Mary Frances of Sax-Lawenburg, widow to 
Pritie WILLIAM Count Palatine of the Rhine, 


by whom he has had no iſſue, and probably de- 


ſpairs of having any now: however, as there are 
ome branches of the family of MRBDI Is left in 


Naples, particularly the Princes of, Or T AIJONO 
and Sa RNE, whom the Great Duke has acknow- 


ledged to be of the ſame blood, neither the Flo- 


rentines or the Pope will contentedly acquieſce 


Govern- 
ment. 


Revenues 
and foi ces. 


in the determination of the Empire and Spain for 
the ſucceſſion of Don CarLos 1 nor will France 
and England, who were parties to the quadru- 


ple alliance, probably inſiſt on this diſpoſition, | 


ſince the miſunderſtanding which hath happened 


between the allies of Hanover. and Vienna, un- 
leſs this matter be farther confirmed at the con- 


greſs of Soiſſons. | 


The Great Duke, as hath been intimated ** 


ready, is arbitrary in his dominions, nor hath he 
ſo much as a privy council, in whoſe. name pro- 


clamations and other acts of ſtate are iſſued, as 


is practiſed in the courts of other monarchs, but 
all things of this nature are executed as the ſole 


effect of his will and pleaſure. The Florentines 


indeed retain the ſhadow of their antient govern- 
ment, having a ſenate compoſed. of forty of the 
nobility and great officers, who ſerve to record 
the decrees of the Prince. There are alſo a great 
variety of courts of Juſtice, a council called the 
Rota, who determine appeals from them, with 
many other councils which ſuperintend the trea- 
ſure, forces, publick buildings, &c. Governors 
and other officers are appointed by the Great Duke 
throughout his territories, and preferred and diſ- 
placed as he fees fit. His annual revenues are 
computed to amount to five hundred thouſand 
pounds, ariſing from the tenths of the yearly va- 
lue of every houſe, the tenth; of all lands and 
houſes that are ſold, the ground-rents of the hou- 
ſes in Leghorn and other places, where he ſells the 
land to the builders ; eight per cent. on the portions / 
of all women who are married; two per cent. on 
law-ſuits ; five ſhillings for every heifer that is 
ſold ; an exciſe upon bread, tobacco, eggs, and al- 
moſt all manner of proviſions z\ beſides which, 
theſe Princes have a prodigious treaſure in bank, 
with part of which they traffick as merchants : 


and were they only to lay up the ſurplus of their 
expences, which do not amount to half their in- 


14 


8 T ATZ YA OF ITAL V. 
years after; this was obtained by flow degrees, come, it is not to be. conceived. what immenſe CH A b. 
and by the moſt refined policy. Pope Pius V, ſums they muſt have heaped together ſince this fa- 


mily have had the government in their hands, 
there being no Court in Europe which lives ſo 
frugally as this, keeping the ſervants at board- 
wages, and being at a ſet rate with their cooks, 
bakers, . &c. They are only extravagant in their 
buildings, furniture, gardens, collections of anti- 
quities, and other curioſities of art and nature, 
which are the amuſements of the Italian nobility. 
in general. Deore 77411040 90 l 
As to their forces, this Prince has only ſame 
gallies at ſea, and two or three troops of guards; 
but tis ſaid he has ſome thouſands of Militia en- 
rolled, who are ſuffered to live at their reſpective 
dwellings, and follow their trades; I do not find, 
they have been brought into actual ſervice of late 
years, The Italian Princes chuſe to employ Swiſs 
and other mercenaries in their ſervice, . rather 


Toſcany. 


we * 


than national troops; and of theſe few Princes 


are able to maintain more, whoſe dominians are 
of ſo ſmall an extent as the Duke of Tuſcany's., 
But the genius of | theſe petty Sovereigns does 
not ſeem to lie this way at preſent; in which 
they differ pretty much from theit anceſtors, wha 
carried their arms into every part of the habitable 
world: as they do from the Germans, who {till 
impoveriſh themſelves and their ſubjects by keep- 
ing .three times as many forces. on foot as they 
can maintain. I ſhall only add, that beſides the 
territories of the Duke of Tuſcany, already men- 
tioned, he is poſſeſſed of part of, the iſſand of 
Elba, the marquiſate of Scanzano, the Citta del 
Sole in; Romania, and ſome other ſmall places, 
which will be deſcribed in treating of the coun- 
tries where they are ſituated. I proceed now to 
the deſcription of the reſt of Tuſcany which be- 
longs to other Princes and States, namely, 1. The 
territories poſſeſſed by the republick of Luca. 
2. The State delli Preſidii, poſſeſſed by the Spa- 
niards. 3. The Principality of Piombino. 4. The 
domain of the houſe of Cibo, And laſtly, the 
marquiſate De Fos di No oo. 
The territories of the republick of Luca are 
bounded by Modena on the north; Piſtoia on the 
eaſt, the Piſan on the ſouth-z and by the Tuſcan 
Sea and the republick of Genoa towards the weſt; 
being about. five and twenty miles in length from 
caſt to weſt, and twenty in breadth from north 
to ſouth z the chief towns whereof are, 1. Luca, 
2. Via Reggio. 3. Coreglia. And, 4. Caſti- 
glinne. na rooting 

The city 
of a fraitful plain, about fifteen miles over, near 
the river Secchia, ten miles to the northward of 
Piſa, and twelve miles to the eaſtward of the 
Tuſcan Sea, being of an oblong form, three miles 
in circumference, and encompaſſed with a wall, 
defended by eleven baſtions, and other fortifica- 
tions. The walls are very wide, and faced with 


brick, and ſo well. planted with trees, that they 


cover the whole town, except the ſteeple of the 
cathedral, which only can be ſeen as we ap- 
proach the place. The ſtreets are moderately 
wide and ſtraight, the ſquares large, the private 
houſes equal to thoſe of other Italian cities; and 
among their publick buildings is the cathedral 
dedicated to St Mar TIN, a large handſome: fa- 
brick, moſt remarkable for a crucifix of our Bleſ- 
ſed Saviour, according to tradition, begun by N1- 
cCODEMUS, and finiſhed by a divine hand. This 
crucifix is of cedar, and as others are uſually na- 
ked, this is richly cloathed, with a crown upon 
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The terri- 
tories of 
Luca. 


Situation 
and ex- 
tent. 


Chief 
towns. 


of Luca is. ſtuated in the middle Luen ciy. 


XI. 


Tuſcany - 


thought worth a particular deſcription. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF ITALY. 
CHAP. it's head, adorned with precious ſtones. In the 


church of St FxEiDAN is a tomb, which they 
called St Ricnanp's, a quondam King of Eng- 
land, but our hiſtories do not furniſh us with an 
account of any King of England of that name 
who died in Italy. The palace of the republick 
might make a noble figure in another country, but 
there are ſo many finer in Italy, that it is not 
This re- 
publick is of about three hundred years ſtanding. 


Govern- The legiſlative authority is lodged in the ſenate 


ment. 


Trade, 


3 
go. © 


Fate for their trouble. 


- compoſed of about two hundred and twenty no- 


blemen, as they are called, or thereabouts, but 
theſe are generally noblemen without titles, or 
any honours to diſtinguiſh them from gentlemen, 
and moſt of theſe apply themſelves to trade and 
merchandize : which inclines me to think that 
we have many citizens of London who much 
better deſerve the character of noblemen than 
thoſe who go under that denomination in ſome 
Italian republicks. This ſenate is divided in two 
equal parts, who ſit alternately every ſix months. 
The executive power is lodged in the Gonfalo- 
nier, or ftandard-bearer, the chief officer of the 
ſtate and a council conſiſting of nine members, 
called the Signoria, who with the Gonfalonier are 
changed every two months, and incapable of ſer- 
ving in the ſame poſts for ſix years afterwards, to 
prevent their having any ambitious views. The 
Signoria while they are in office live in the pa- 
lice, where their expences are borne by the ſtate, 
but this is all the reward they receive from the 
The Gonfalonier is no 
more in effect than Preſident of the Council, 
unleſs it be that he wears a robe of crimſon vel- 
vet, and has the title of His Excellence, and a 
guard of ſixty Switzers. All elections of officers 
are made by balloting in the ſenate, of which 
the Signoria compoſe a part. They have a Podeſta, 
or Judge of criminal matters, and four other 
judges for civil cauſes, from -whence the parties 


may appeal to the Gonfalonier and Signoria, who 
Revenues | 


are the laſt reſort. . 


The revenues of this republick are computed 


at about thirty thouſand pounds per annum, and 
tis ſaid, they can raiſe ten or twelve thouſand 
men upon occaſion; but their greateſt ſecurity 
from their more potent neighbours is in the Em- 
peror's protection, eſpecially now he is maſter of 
the beſt part of Italy. They keep guard con- 
ſtantly at their gates as in time of war, and ad- 
mit no travellers but at one particular port, ta- 
king their arms from them before they enter the 
city, not ſo much as ſuffering- any man to wear'a 
ſword in their ſtreets. This city is the See of a 
Biſhop, ſubject immediately to the Pope, who of- 
ficiates in the veſtments of an Archbiſhop, and 
the canons in the choir are habited like Cardi- 


nals. Here are as many ecclefiaſticks in propor- 


tion, as in any other town of Italy, unleſs Jeſuits; 
and *tis faid, they will not admit any of this or- 
der amongſt them. | 
The diligence of the people of this place has 
given it the name of Luca the induſtrious : their 
manufactures conſiſt chiefly in ſilk, and gold and 
filver ſtuffs. The olives and oil produced in their 
territories are very much eſteemed : they have alſo 
Plenty of wine, but not corn ſufficient for their 
ſubſiſtence ; the common people eat cheſnuts fre- 
quently inftead of bread, as they do in many 
other parts of Italy. Of the reſt of the towns of 
this republick I meet with no particular deſcrip- 
tion, unleſs it be, that Viareggio is a little port 


I 


— * 


Tuſcan ſea, and lies about ten or twelve miles 8 
to the weſtward of the city of Luca. | TW 
The ſtate delli Preſidii, ſubject to the Spanlard, The Spa- 


is extended about thirty miles along the coaſt of niſh towns 
Tuſcany, having the Sienneſe on the eaſt, and is e 
about fifteen miles broad. The chief towns 


Tuſ- | 
whereof are, 1. Orbitello. 2. Porto Hercole. 4. 


Porto Sancti Stephani. 4. Talamone Vecchio. 
And, 5. Talamene. 8 


Orbitello is ſituated on the Tuſcan ſhore, at Orbitello. 


the foot of mount Argenatro, thirty miles north- 
weſt of Civita Vecchia, and about as many to 
the eaſtward of the iſtand of Elba, and fifty to the 
ſouthward of Sienna; à well-fortified town, and 
belonged to the republick of Sienna, till that ſtate 
was brought under the dominion of the Floren- 
tines; for about the ſame time the Spaniards 


made themſelves maſters of Orbitello, Porto Her- - 


cole, and the other towns in this diſtrict, putting 
garriſons into all of them, which occaſiond the 


adjoining country to be called I Stato delli Pre- 


ſidii, or the country of garriſons. 

Porto Hercole is a large town and harbour on Ports 
the Tuſcan ſea, ſix miles to the ſouthward of Hercole. 
Orbitello, defended by a ſtrong caſtle. The o- 


ther places do not require a particular deſcrip- 


tion, oe f 
The principality of Piombino lies along the Piombino 


coaſt of the Tuſcan Sea, between the Sienneſe and _ 4 
the Piſan, being about twenty miles long, and om hom 
ten broad: the chief town whereof is Piombino, 
about thirty-five miles ſouth-eaſt of Leghorn, 


town, 


a ftrong fortreſs and harbour, ſubject to the 
Spaniare. 

The Domain of the houſe of Cibo lies be- The Do- 
tween the territories of Genoa on the weſt; and (ibo 1 
Val de Main on the eaſt, being ten miles in length, © * 
and about as much in breadth z formerly governed 
by it's own Prince, but now ſubje& to Tuſcany. 

The chief towns are, 1. Maſſa, And, 2. Ca- 


rar. | 


_ Mafla is fituated on the little river Lavenza, Maffa 
about four miles from the Tuſcan Sea, and twenty city. 
north-weſt of Luca; a little well- built town, 


formerly the reſidence of the Prince. m_—_ 
Carara is ſituated five miles north-weft of Carara. 
"Maſſa, near which is dug that fine white marble, 


eſteemed the beſt in Europe; but I meet with 

no farther deſcription of the town. 

The marquiſate De Fos di Novo is a ſmall ter- pos di 
ritory north-weſt of Maſſa, belonging to the fa- Novo 
mily of MALEsP1Nna, the only confiderable town wer fo 
being of the ſame name, and fituate about eight 07 
miles to the northward: of Carara. 
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CHAP. XII. 


Treats of the fituation and extent of the territbries 


e the republick of Venice in Italy, of the air 
and climate, ſeas, rivers, ſoil and produce. 


"FE Venetian dominions in Italy, are bounded Situation 
1 by the country of the Griſons, Trent, and _ 
Tyrol, towards the north; by Carniola and the * 
gulph of Venice on the eaſt; by Mantua and Fer- 

rara on the ſouth ; and the duchy of Milan on the 

weſt; being about an hundred and eighty miles 

in length from eaſt to weſt, and an hundred in 
breadth towards the eaſt end, but ſcarce half ſo 


broad 


which preſerves their communication with the CHAP. 
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CHAP. broad on the weſt part of it, and of a very irre- 


Venice. 


The air. 
Sea. 


Rivers. 


gular figure, which makes it neceſſary to refer my 
reader to the map of Italy in this volume, for the 
form of it, As the territories of Venice in Italy 
are a part of the antient Lombardy, I have al- 
ready obſerved, there cannot be a happier climate 
or a better air, if we except the coaſts. The 
only ſea which belongs to it is the Adriatick, 


now generally known by the name of the Gulph 


of Venice, that city lying at the bottom of it. 
T he tide flows regularly twice in four and twenty 
hours, and ebbs as often, riſing about four feet 


at high water, and is governed by the moon as 


with us: Nor are they at all apprehenſive of the 
ſea's abandoning their ſhores, if we may credit 
r App1ison, who enquired particularly after 


this matter at Venice; tho' Dr Bu RN ETH and 
ſome other travellers inſinuate, that Venice is in 
danger of being joined to the continent in another 
age. Of all the ſeas about Italy, there are none 


that abound in fiſh like this gulph. The chief 
rivers are the Po, the Piava, the Adige, the Sila, 
the Livenza, the Tagliamento and the Brenta, 
all which fall into the Adriatick, This country 
is alſo well watered with lakes, of which the prin- 
Cipal are the lake de Garda, being about thirty- 
five miles long, and twelve broad; and the Iſco, 
fifteen miles in length, and three in breadth, 
The country is generally level, and as fruitful 
as any in Italy, abounding in excellent arable and 
paſture, vineyards, and plantations of mulberries. 
The road between Verona and Padua is extremely 
pleaſant, being planted thick with white  mulber- 


ry-trees in ſquares, which do not only furniſh 


food for great quantities of ſilk-worms with their 
leaves, and feed their ſwine and poultry with their 
fruit, but ſerve as ſo many ſtays for the vines, 


which hang all along like garlands from tree to 


Cattle: 


Wool. 


Fiſh and 
fowl. | 


tree; and within the ſeveral ſquares are fields of 
corn, which in theſe hot countries ripens much 


better in the ſhade of the mulberry-trees, than if 


it were expoſed to the ſun: On the other hand, 


it is too cold for their oranges and citrons in the 


winter, when they are forced to cover them; 
whereas to the ſouthward of the Apennine they 
have no occaſion to uſe ſuch precautions. There 
is alſo plenty of cattle of all kinds in the Vene- 
tian territories, which travellers obſerve are ei- 


ther grey or white, but that their hogs are uſu- 


ally black, and their fleſh much better than in 
France or England; which is ſuppoſed to pro- 
ceed from their food, living much upon truffles, 
(a delicious root) the huſks of the preſſed grapes, 
cheſnuts, mulberries, &c. The ſheep of the 
Paduan afford a good ſort of wool, little inferior 
to that of England; and there is no where a greater 
plenty of fiſh and fowl, and all manner of game, 
than in the territories of Venice; and yet travel- 
lers complain much of their ill diet, which I pre- 


ſume proceeds from the manner of ordering and 


dreſſing it: but this is different in almoſt every 
country, and ſeldom approved by ſtrangers. No 
wonder alſo if at inns upon the road, they do not 


ſtudy the palate of their gueſts any more than in 
other countries; but in all great towns people 


may have their food dreſſed after their own way: 


therefore when travellers complain ſo much of bad 


diet, where there is plenty of every thing that a 


man can deſire to eat or drink, they are not to be 


much regarded. Huſbandmen and poor people 
eat a coarſe ſort of bread in Italy, as they do in 
moſt countries of Europe; but people of condition 


may have fine flour, and cooks to order it as they 


TY 
y 
by. 7 


coaſt in Italy, with the iſlands, lakes, and marſhes, 


ſee fit, if the manner of making bread and baking C H ap. 
it here be not ſuitable to their palates, as Dr _.. 
Bux NET ſeems to complain very ſenſibly z tho? . Venice. 


tis poſſible he might have ſeen as bad in his own 
country. | | 


CHAP. XII. 


Contains a deſcription of the provinces and chief 
towns ſubjef to the Venetians in Italy, 


HE territories of the Venetians in Italy are The Vene. 
T are uſually divided into thirteen provinces, tian pro- 
viz, 1. The Dogado, or duchy of Venice Pro- Ine in 
per. 2. The Padouano. 3. The Poleſino de 26 
Rovigo. 4. The Veroneſe. 5. The Breſcian. 

6. The Bergamaſco. 7. The Cremaſco. 8. The 

Vicentin. 9. The Treviſana. 10. The Feltrino. 

11. The Belluneſe. 12. The Cadorino. And, 

13. Part of Friuli. 

The Dogado, or duchy of Venice, properly The 

ſo called, contains almoſt all the Venetian ſea- _ of 
ENICE 

of Venice, extending in length from the mouth — 
of the Adige in the ſouth, to the province of 

Friuli in the north, about fourſcore miles in length, 

but is not in any place above eight or ten miles in 
breadth, being bounded by the Adriatick on the 

eaſt, and the Padouan and Treviſin on the weſt: 

the chief places whereof are, 1. The city of Ve- The chief 
nice. 2. Murano. 3. Torcello. 4. Caorle. towns and 
5. Grado, 6. Malamocco. 7. Chioggia. 8. iſlards. 
Brondolo. 9. Loredo. 10. Fuſine. 11. Mar- 

ghera. And, 12. Meſtre. | 

Venice, the capital city of this State, is ſituated Venice 

in 45 degrees 40 minutes north Jatitude, in the city. 
Lagunes, as they are called, five miles from the Situation. 
continent. Theſe Lagunes are ſuppoſed to have The La- 
been originally marſhy grounds, which the ſea en- gunes. 

croached upon, leaving here and there ſome little 
iſlands, or ſpots of ground uncovered, on which 
the fiſhermen of Padua built their huts, and firſt 
inhabited them; and that in the fifth century, 
when the Goths arid Vandals over-run Italy, ſe- 

veral conſiderable families of Padua, Aquileia, and 


other neighbouring cities, obſerving the advan- 


tagious ſituation of theſe iſlands, that they could 


neither be approched by ſea or land by an enemy, 
retired hither with their effects, and laid the foun- 
dation of this great city. But my deſign being 
to deſcribe the ſituation, and not to enter upon 
the hiſtory of Venice in this place, I ſhall only 
obſerve further, that the water of theſe Lagunes is 
ſo very ſhallow, that it will not admit of veſſels 
but in certain channels, which are marked out 
with ſtakes, and which the government are at 
great charges in keeping clear by mills and other 
engines. On the ſide towards the Adriatick there 
is a long bank of earth, called the Lido, extend- 
ing forty or fifty miles in length, which breaks 
the fury of the ſea, and makes theſe waters calmer 
in blowing weather than they would otherwiſe be: 
nor are there more than two or three paſſages by 
which the city can be approached that way; and 
theſe ſo difficult, that if the buoys and other ſea- 
marks were removed, their own pilots would find 
a difficulty in entring them, Bur were it other- 
wiſe, the iſlands which command thoſe ſtreights 
might eaſily be put into ſuch a poſture of defence, 
as to bid defiance to the greateſt naval powers. 
And in fact it appears, that no enemy has ever 
been able to bring a fleet of men of war before the 
city ſince it was founded, and thoſe who have 

s | ' endeavoured: 
17 | 
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endeavoured it, have periſhed in the attempt They 
have this farther advantage againſt a land-army, 
that their waters are never frozen hard enough in 
winter to bear a conſiderable weight ; ſo that if 
any place in Europe may be ſtiled impregnable, it 
is this: and if we ſhould ſuppoſe an enemy ſtrong 
enough, to block them up by fea and land, it 
would be difficult to ſtarve them, there being 
ſhoals of fiſh continually paſſing through their 
very ſtreets. Nor is Venice more admired' for it's 
ſtrength than beauty : To ſee one -of the fineſt 
towns in the univerſe riſing out of the waters, it's 
magnificent palaces and lofty towers appearing in 
full view, on which fide ſoever you approach it; 
no trees, or even walls, to interrupt the ſight, but 
the houſes on the outſide of the town, waſhed with 
the flood at leaſt four feet deep, affords a moſt 
delightful and amazing proſpect. As for the city's 
ſtanding upon ſeventy- two iſlands, which is the 
received opinion, whether there were at firſt that 
number of ſmall iſlands, confederated together for 
their common defence, which might give occaſion 
to this ſurmize, or whatever other foundation it 
might have, it is evident, that at preſent there are 
not leſs than two hundred iſlands in Venice, if 
every part of the town is eſteemed ſuch, which is 
divided from the reſt by canals. The town is of 
an irregular figure, rather long than broad, and di- 
vided in two parts by the grand canal, which runs 
the whole length of it, in the form of an S. The 
circumference is by ſome ſaid to be five, and by 
others about eight miles, and both of them poſſi- 
bly in the right; for it may be eight miles, if we 
take in all the windings of the buildings, though 
am ſatisfied it is but five, if we leave them out. 
The number of the people is no leſs controverted, 
than the dimenſions of the place; ſome makin 0 
them 130, ooo, and others en the fi 
ſeem to come neareſt the truth, ' / 


Fhe canals are ſo numerous, that one may £0 
to almoſt any part of the city by water, as well 
as by land; and there are no leſs than four hun- 


dred and fifty bridges, all of them built of ſtone, 
by which the n rts of the town have an 
eaſy communication. The principal bridge, called 
the Rialto, lies over the middle of the grand 
canal, and is' compoſed of one arch, which makes 
one third of a circle, there being ninety feet from 
one extremity of the arch to- the other, and con- 
fequently the arch is near twenty-four feet in 
height. It is very ſolidly built of large ſquare 
ſtones, being a coarſe ſort of white marble, and 
has rails on each ſide: there are two rows of ſhops 
in the middle, which divide it into three ſtreets, 
the broadeſt in the middle, -ahd the other two 
between the rails and the back- ſides of the ſhops. 

The reſt of the bridges have no rails, and being 
built with a white ſtone, hard and ſlippery, makes 
the paſſage of them very unſafe; at leaſt, ſays 
Mr Appisox, it would be ſo te a people leſs 
ſober than the Italians. There are not keys on 
each ſide of every canal where p᷑ople may walk, 

but frequently the canal takes up all the ſpace 
from one ſide of the ſtreet to the other. 


narrow and crooked, which makes it extremely 
difficult for a ranger to find his way ta any part 
of the town by land. 
is eſteemed the 
extent, as for the magnificence of the buildings 
about it. The fine church of St Ma RK fronts 


one part of} it, and that of St GeMiman the o- 


ther; and the procuraties, where the. lawyers 
* OI. II. 


The 
ſtreets Which have no canals in them are very 


The piazza of St MaRK 
lory of Venicey' as well for it's 
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reſide, being uniform ſtately fabricks, adorned CH A P. 


with large marble portico's and baſs. reliefs, run 
on each ſide of it. The length of this ſquare is 
two hundred and fourſcore paces, and the breadth 
an hundred and ten. And on the right hand, 
going up towards St Ma RK s, is another ſquare, 
extending as far as the ſea, two hundred and fifty 
paces long, and eighty broad; the palace of the 
Doge lies on one ſide of it, and the procuraties 
are continued on the other. This is called the 


Venice. 


Broglio, where the nobility and ſenators meet The Brog- 
and walk every day, before they aſſemble in their lio. 


reſpective councils. They ſometimes chuſe one 
ſide of the ſquare, and ſometimes the other, ac- 
cording as the weather ſerves; but which part 
ſoever they take up, none of an inferior rank 
are permitted to come on the ſame ſide. Theſe 
piazza's alſo ſerve as an Exchange, where the 
merchants of the ſeveral nations here tranſact 
their affairs. The houſes which make the beſt 
appearance are upon the grand canal; as the pa- 
laces of Moroſini, Loredano, ' Grimani, Cor- 
naro, Vandramino, '&c. Theſe are noble lofty 
ſtructures, the fronts of marble, or other hewn 
ſtone, and adorned! with pillars of the ſeveral or- 
ders of architecture. But notwithftanding they 
have ſo beautiful an oweſidey: the nice Dr Bu'r- 
NET did not at all approve their contrivance z he 
ſays, they have nothing convenient, the archi- 
tecture is almoſt all the ſame; one ſtair-caſe, a 
hall that runs along the body of the houſe, and 
chambers on both hands; but there are no apart- 
ments, no cloſets, or back ſtains ; ſo that in houſes 
of an exceſlive coſtlineſs, they have yet no ſort of 
convenience. The flooring, according to Mr Ap- 
D18ON, is a kind of red 3 made of brick 
ground to powder, and after wards worked into 
mortar ; it is rubbed with oil, and makes a ſmooth 
ſhining and beautiful ſurface. The furniture is 
not commonly very rich, if we except the pic- 
tures, which are here in greater plenty than in 
any other place of Europe, done by the beſt ma- 
ſters, ſuch as TIT IAN, PAuL Vr RON ESR, and 
TIN TOR ET, the laſt of whom is of greater e- 
ſteem at Venice, than in other parts of Italy. 
The rooms are generally hung with gilt leather, 
which they cover with tapeſtry on extraordinary 
occaſions, or with other hangings of greater value. 
Their bedſteads are of iron, to prevent the vermin 
lodging in them, and the bottoms of boards, on 
which they lay ſo many mattreſſes, that it is a 
large ſtep up to them. The ſtreets are paved 
with brick or free ſtone, and kept very neat, 
there being no horſes or carriages, or ſo much as 
a chair 6a ſſes thro?” them; they have almoſt 
every where bs 

by dale s or boats from one place to another. 
In the middle of the veſſel the paſſengers ſit co- 
vored, as in a coach, with glaſſes on every ſide: 
the gondolier rows ſtanding, with his face the 
ſame way he goes. 


gondola's of Ambaſſadors, which are very large, 


and finely painted, carved, and gilded; in theſe 
they make their publick entries, and they are 


eſtee med equal to ſo many coaches and ſix. The 


common gondola's may be hired by the hour, or 
from place to place, and a good one may be had 


for five or fix ſhillings a day. It is computed 
there are not leſs. than ten or twelve thouſand of 


them plying upon the canals of Venice; beſides 


11 6 which 


convenience of the water, and go 


All the gondola's are painted 
black, and the cabbin in the middle covered with 
black cloth or ſtuff, by an order of the State; 


except thoſe of foreigners, and particularly the 


Bauildingez 


Furniture. 


Gondola' 3 
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which, all the nobility and people of condition 
have two or three a-piece of their own, every 
one of them large enough to hold five or fix 
perſons at leaſt, This city is faid to contain ſe- 
venty pariſhes, thirty monaſteries, and about as 
many nunneries; two hundred palaces fit for the 
entertainment of Princes, a great many ſtatues of 
braſs and marble, and ſeveral publick fountains 
but their water is generally bad, they are fur- 
niſhed with what they drink, from the continent, 
or from their ciſterns of rain- water. 

The publick buildings moſt admired are, firſt, 
the church of St Marx, which is properly the 
Doge*s chapel : it is built after the Greek faſhion, 
almoſt ſquare, and covered by ſeveral domes or 
cupola's, of which the largeſt is in the middle, 
the whole ſupported by thirty-ſix marble pillars, 
three foot diameter each, The outſide and inſide 
alſo are of excellent marble, and the frontiſpiece 
adorned with pillars of porphyry and jaſper. There 
are four brazen horſes over the gate of exquiſite 
workmanſhip, ſaid to have belonged antiently to 
the chariot of the ſun, and an ornament to a tri- 
umphal arch, which the Senate of Rome erected 
for NR Ro, after his victory over the Parthians, 
This church is not lofty, and ſomething too dark; 


but the vaſt quantity of moſaick work, with 


Moſaick 
work de- 
ſcribed. 


The trea- 
ſury. 


which both the roof and pavement are adorned, 
render it one of the curioſities in Italy. 
This moſaick work conſiſts of pictures formed 
with little inlaid pieces of wood, ſtone, ivory, e- 
namel, or any other matter, in which they will 
imitate nature to à miracle. They ſhew here a 
red ſtone, on which the Emperor FR RD ERIC 
BARBAROSSA laid his head, when Pope AL Ex- 
AN DER III, trod on his neck, with this inſcription, 
viz. Super Aſpidem & Baſiliſcum ambulabis. A late 
writer obſerves, that the moſaick work on the walls 
has laſted more than ſix hundred years, without the 
leaſt diminution of it's beauty: and in the pave- 
ment ſeveral large pieces remain entire, which are 
compoſed of little pieces of jaſper, porphyry, ſer- 
pentine, and marble of ſeveral colours. . 
From this church ſtrangers are led into the 
treaſury belonging to it, which is never opened 
but in the preſence of one of the procurators of 
St MARE, who are the guardians of it. The 


are firſt ſhewn abundance of precious relicks ; ſu 


The 
Doge's 
palace. 


as pieces of the croſs, the hair and milk of the 
virgin, &c. And in another room abundance of 
real treaſure, great part of which was brought 
from Conſtantinople, when the Venetians were 
maſters of that city: as the crowns of Candia and 
Cyprus, ſet thick with precious ' ſtones 3 armour 


of beaten gold, enriched with jewels of a prodi- 


gious value; veſſels of agate, cryſtal, and entire 
emeralds ; four carbuncles, the leaſt weighing ſix 
ounces, and a ſapphire of ten ounces ; a picture of 
St-JEROME in fine moſaick z a mitre with a 
great- carbuncle on the top of it, which belonged 
to-ConsSTANTINE, and innumerable other va- 
luable curioſities ; inſomuch that Dr Burner 
lays, he never ſaw. ſo great a treaſure amaſſed to- 
gether in any other place. | 
After this, foreigners are ſhewn the duke's pa- 
lace, 'which has a very magnificent front, beauti- 
fied with a multitude of marble pillars of the ſe- 
veral orders; and if the other three ſides were an- 
ſwerable to it, 'tis faid, there would not be a 
finer fabrick in Europe; but theſe have a mean 
appearance. In the chamber of the college there 
is admirably painted on the roof, Ju pi TER dart- 
ing thunderbolts, by Paul VIERON ESB. In an- 


netians poſſeſs on Terra firma, and eleven fine 
ſtatues of Emperors. In the great council cham- 
ber, which is an hundred and fifty foot long, and 
ſeventy-three broad, Paul VERON ESE and Tin- 
TORET have exerciſed their utmoſt ſkill. The 
principal pieces are, the battles of the Venetians ; 
the ſiege of Conſtantinople; their wars with the 
State of Genoa z the hiſtory of Pope Arzxan- 
DER III, treading on the neck of the Emperor 
FREDERICK BARBAROSSA, and a repreſen» 
tation of Paradiſe, eſteemed the beſt picture in 
Venice, | | 
The patriarchal church is dedicated to St PR- 
TER DI CASTELLO; but travellers have not 
thought fit to give us a particular deſcription of 
it any further than to acquaint us, that it is large, 
and the front deſerves to be taken notice of for 
it's beautiful ſimplicity ; that the great altar was 
erected by the Senate, in purſuance of a vow they 
made, during a war with the Turks, anno 1649, 
and is dedicated to the bleſſed Lox ENO, whoſe 
body lies near it, in a noble marble tomb, ſup- 
ported by angels and apoſtles. What ſeems par- 
ticular to the city of Venice, is, their dedicating 
their churches to ſaints who lived before the 
Chriſtian diſpenſation ;, as to St Jos, St Moszs, 
SAMUEL, JEREMY, and DANIEL, The chur- 
ches moſt admired for their architecture, are, thoſe 
of Ss GROROE and Della Salute, which far ex- 
ceed St Mark's, as well as the cathedral, in 
this reſpect. b 1:9 
The arſenal of Venice is another curioſity, which 
travellers ſeem to think can never be ſufficiently 
admired : they relate, that there are arms for an 
hundred thouſand foot, and twenty-five thouſand 


other room, a deſcription of all the cities the Ve- CHAP. 


XIII. 
enice, 


— 


— 


The ca. 
thedral 
and other 
churches. 


The arſe- 


horſe, with other neceſſary accoutrements for 
them, two thouſand four hundred pieces of can- 


non, &c. which I find far exceeds the truth, 
Mr Ap91s0N. gives another account of it: he 
ſays, the arſenal is an iſland. of three miles in 


_ circumference, which contains all the ſtores and 


proviſions of war, which are not actually em- 
ployed; and here are the docks for their gallies 
and men of war, moſt of them full, as well as 
work-houſes for all land and naval preparations: 
that the magazine. of arms makes a great ſhow, 
and was indeed very extraordinary about an hun- 
dred years ago; but at preſent a great part of it's 
furniture is grown uſeleſs. There ſeem to be al- 
moſt as many ſuits of armour as there are guns; 
the ſwords are old-faſhioned and unwieldy in a very 
great number; and the fire arms fitted with locks 
of little convenience, in compariſon of thoſe that 
are now in uſe. The Venetians pretend they can 
ſet out, in caſe of great neceſlity, thirty men of 
war, a hundred gallies, and ten galeaſſes; but he 
could not conceive how they could man a fleet of 
half that number. 


The Venetian nobility and gentry are admired, 


Perſons 


as well for their perſons, as genteel behaviour. and habits 


When I came from France to Venice, ſays a.cer- 


of the men 


tain traveller, I came from boys to men: here I 


ſaw walking upon the piazza of St Maxx every 
day, five hundred gentlemen at leaſt z proper hand- 
ſome men, with gravity. and wiſdom in their 
looks, any of them fit to act the part of an Am- 
baſſador. They wear a little light cap, turned 
up with a kind of black fringe, and a long black 
gown of Paduan cloth, as their laws require (tho 

I am very well aſſured they procure Engliſh cloth 
if they can clandeſtinely) and under their gowns, 


ich n in ſummer, they have handſome 
which fly open in ſum Y ek 
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black filk ſuits z their ſhoes and ſtockings are ex- 
tremely neat ; they wear long perukes, and uſually 
carry their caps in their hands; they line their 
gowns with furs in the winter, and girt them cloſe 
about them. 

The women are well-ſhaped and beautiful, 
witty, and of an agreeable converſation, and en- 
deavour to improve their complexions with waſhes 
and paint, Thoſe of quality are ſo immoderately 
fond of being tall, that ſome of them wear ſhoes 
with the heels above a foot high ; inſomuch that 
they are forced to have two people to ſupport 
them when they walk, and appear much taller 
than their huſbands, whenever they do appear, but 
that is mighty ſeldom, moſt commonly at church, 
where they are ſo veiled that very little of their 
faces are ſeen. In the gondola's they are ſhut 
up cloſe, and have always two old women to at- 
tend them. Thoſe of an inferior rank alſo are 
covered with a veil or ſcarf, when they go abroad, 
and open no more of it than to ſee their way : 
nor do theſe go out-often, the men buying in all 
proviſions, and doing whatever is to be done with- 
out doors. As for virgins, they are ſent to nun- 
neries in their infancy, and never come out till 
they are married, or take the veil. They ſeldom 
ſee the man they are to have till the hour they 
are married ; and their friends concern themſelves 
about nothing more than the .wealth and quality 
of the perſon they are to marry, FAT 
The uſe of concubines is ſo much countenanced 
here, that the wife generally lives in a good cor- 
reſpondence with them. The ladies are ſo indul- 
gent to their ſons, that as ſoon as they obſerve 
in any of them an inclination for the fair ſex, 
they bargain with ſome of their poor neighbours 
for one of their daughters to be his bed-fellow : 
whereby they prevent his marrying” to diſadvan - 
tage, or contracting a. nauſeous diſtemper by co- 
habiting with common women. The friends and 


relations of the girl who is to be the young gen- 


tleman's miſtreſs, come frequently to wiſh her 
the occaſion, as if ſhe was really mar- 
ried to him. They contract for a month, a year, 
or more, as they can agree; and you ſhall hear 
a mother ſwear by God, and upon her ſalvation, 


that ſhe cannot afford to take leſs for her daughter 


than ſhe aſks. This commerce is taken to be ſo 
little criminal here, that they ſcarce ever men- 
tion it in confeſſion; and if they do, the prieſt 
tells them he will not be troubled with ſuch trifles. 
A late writer adds, that thaſe who cannot afford 
to keep a miſs for their particular uſe, join with 
two or' three friends, and have one in common 
amongſt them. Thar there are whole ſtreets of 
wenches who receive all comers ; and as the habits 
of other people are black and diſmal, theſe dreſs 
in the Rags colours, with their breaſts open, 
and their faces painted enough to mire a horſe, 
in the phraſe of a certain poet, ſtanding by do- 
Zens, at the doors and windows, to invite their 
cuſtomers. TORS _ 

As to the wives of Venice, if we are to credit 
Dr Bux NET, they are bred up in fo much ig- 
norance, and converſe ſo little, that they know 
nothing but the dull ſuperſtition of holy-days, in 
which they ſtay in the churches as long as the 
can, and fo prolong the little liberty they have of 
going abroad on thoſe days, as children do their 


hours of play. They are not employed in do- 


meſtick affairs, and generally underſtand no fort 
of work, but are the inſipideſt creatures imagi- 
nable : which does not ſeem to agree with what 
| 2 


other travellers relate of the wit and ſprightly con- CHAP, 


verſation of the Venetian women; unleſs we are to 
underſtand it wholly of common women, whom 
the Doctor perhaps would inſinuate, have ingroſſed 
all good ſenſe. But he ſurely does not ſpeak this 
from his own experience, any more than what fol- 
lows, namely, That the married women do not 
wait the uſual forms of courtſhip, but deſcend at 
once to downright lewdneſs with their gallants ; the 
firſt ſtep with them, without any preamble or pre- 
parative, is conſummation. | 

As to the entertainments and diverſions of the 
men, Mr App Iso obſerves,” that though they 
live in a very moiſt air, drinking is not at all in fa- 
ſhion with them ; nor have they any ſuch amuſe- 
ments as bowling, hunting, walking, riding, orother 
exerciſes to employ them without doors. At the car- 
nival, a time devoted to pleaſure, the great diver- 
ſion of the place, as at all other times of rejoicing, 
is maſquerading: the Venetians, who. are natu- 
rally grave, however give in to the follies and ex- 


travagancies of ſuch ſeaſons, diſguiſed in a falſe per- 


ſonage. They are indeed under a neceſſity of 
finding out diverſions that may agree with the 
nature of the place, and make amends for the loſs 
of ſeveral pleaſures which may be met with on 
the continent. Theſe diſguiſes give occaſion to 
abundance of love- adventures; for according to 
my author, there is ſomething more intriguing in 
the amours of Venice than in thoſe of other coun- 
tries. Opera's are another principal entertainment 
at this ſeaſon; but the poetry of them is generally 
as bad as the muſick is exquiſitely good: the ſub- 
ject is generally ſome celebrated action of the antient 
Greeks or Romans, which often looks ridiculous e- 
nough, as when you hear one of the rough old 
Romans ſqueakirfgthrough the mouth of an eunuch. 
But the Italian poets, beſides the celebrated ſmooth- 
neſs of their language, have a particular advantage 
above the writers of other nations, in the difference 
of their poetical and proſe language; for they have 
not only ſome* phraſes and ſentences peculiar to 
poets, as in other countries, but. a multitude of 
words never uſed in common diſcourſe : they have 
ſuch a different turn and poliſhing for poetical uſe, 
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Venice. 


Diverſi- 
ons. 


that they drop ſeveral of their letters, and appear 


in another form when they come to be ranged in 
verſe. For this reaſon the Italian opera ſeldom 
ſinks into a poorneſs of language; but amidſt all 
the meanneſs and familiarity of the thoughts, has 
ſomething beautiful and ſonorous in the expreſſion. 
Without this natural advantage of the tongue, 


their preſent poetry would appear wretchedly low 


and vulgar, notwithſtanding the many ſtrained al- 
legories that are ſo much in uſe among the writers 
of this nation. The comedies my author ſaw at 
Venice, he tells us, were very indifferent, and 
more lewd than thoſe of other countries. Their 
ts have no notion of genteel comedy, and fall 
into the moſt filthy double meanings imaginable, 
when they would make the audience merry: four 
ſtanding characters enter into every piece that 
comes upon the ſtage; the Doctor, Harlequin, 
Pantaloon, and Coviello. The Doctor's charac- 
ter comprehends the whole extent of a pedant, 
that with a deep voice and a magiſterial air breaks 
in upon converſation, and bears down all before 
him; every thing he ſays is backed with quota- 
tions out of GaLan, HIP POCRAT ES, PLA Tro, 
VIROII, or any author that riſes uppermoſt, and 
all anſwers from his companions are looked upon 
as impertinencies and interruptions. Harlequin's 
part is made up of blunders, he miſtakes one ou 
or 
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CH AP. for another, forgets his errand, ſtumbles over 


22 Queens, runs his head againſt every poſt in his 
way, all which is attended with fomething fo co- 
mical in the voice and ' geſture, + that a man who 
is ſenſible of the folly of the part, can hardly for- 
bear being pleaſed with it. Pantaloon is gene- 
rally an old cully, and Coviello a ſharper: all 
four of them appear in maſks; which | cuſtom the 
Italians and French probably derived from the Ro- 
mans; but as my author well obſerves, a maſk 
can never ſuit with the variety of paſſions that 
are incident to every ſingle perſon in the whole 
courſe of a play, where the turns and motions of 
the face are often as agreeable as any part of the 
action: the grimace may be proper on ſome occa- 
ſions, but is too ſteady to agree with all. The 
mob indeed are generally pleaſed at the firſt entry 


of a diſguiſe, but the jeſt grows cold even with 


them, when it comes on the ſtage in the ſecond 
ſcene. Among other ſhows exhibited to the Ve- 
netians, one is peculiar to them; where a ſet of 


artiſans, by the help of ſeveral poles, which they, 


lay croſs each other's ſhoulders, build themſelves 
up into a kind of pyramid, ſo that you ſee a pile 
of men in the air of four or five ſtories: riſing one 
above another : the weight is ſo equally diſtributed, 
that every man is able to bear his part of it, the 
ſtories growing leſs and leſs as they advance higher 
and higher ; alittle boy repreſents the point of the 
pyramid, who after a ſhort ſpace leaps off with a 


great deal of dexterity into the arms of one that 


catches him at bottom, and in the ſame manner 
the whole building falls to pieces. 

Another diverſion during the carnival], is gam- 
ing in places, called the Ridotti, which are apart- 
ments in the noblemen's houſes, where none but 
noblemen keep the bank; they Uiſmiſs the: game- 
ſters when they pleaſe, and always: come off win- 
ners. There are uſually ten or twelve chambers 

on a floor with gaming: tables in them, and very 
great crouds of people; a profound ſilence how- 
ever is obſerved, and none are admitted without 
maſks ; here you meet ladies of pleaſure, and mar- 
ried women of quality, who under the protection 
of a maſk enjoy all the diverſions of the carnival, 
but are uſually attended by the huſband, or his 
ſpies. Beſides theſe gaming rooms, there are o- 
thers for converſation, where wine, lemonade, and 
ſweatmeats are fold : here the gentlemen are at li- 
berty to rally and addreſs the ladies, but muſt take 
care to keep within the bounds of decency, or they 
may meet with a ſevere reſentment from the injured 
huſbands, who too often employ; brayoes or aſſaſſins 
to procure them ſatis faction, as 'tis ealled, for af- 
fronts of this kind; but theſe practices are not ſo 
common as formerly, the State having in a man- 
ner extirpated this race of villains,” The croud of 
maſqueraders is often ſo great in the -piazza of St 
Maxx, that there is no paſling; a man may ta 
upon himſelf what character he pleaſes, ſo he be 
qualified to act the part he aſſumes. The Harle- 
quins frequently meet, and are exceedingly witty 
upon one another; the Doctors diſpute; and thus 
every man endeavours to ſupport the character he 
has taken upon him. Thoſe who only deſire to 
be ſpectators, take the habit af Noblemen. The 
common people divert themſelves chiefly with the 
rope-dancers, juglers, fortune: tellers, &c. who have 
their ſeveral ſtages in the ſquare; there are alſo 
bull-baitings, races of gondola's, and a multitude 
of other diverſions, too tedious: to enumerate. 
Inconve- Among the inconveniencies of Venice, the want 


niencies of .of good cellars for their wine is one, which occa- 
Venice. 2 


in the heat of ſummer a third; from whence it is 
eaſy xp conclude the air is none of the beſt. Firing 


been removed by earthquakes an 
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ſions it's turning ſour; the badneſs of their water CHAP. 
is a ſecond; and the ſtench of ſome of their canals XIII. 
enice. 


alſo is ſcarce; and they have hardly earth enough 
to bury their dead; conſequently they have few 
fine gardens, courts, or ſquares, which are ſo great 
an ornament to other cities. 
The iſland of Murano is ſituated about two The 


92 iſlard 
miles north-eaſt of Venice, and is one of the and town 


largeſt and pleaſanteſt iſlands in the Lagunes; the of Mura- 


chief town is of the ſame name. Here was the . 
famous manufacture of Venice glaſs, which brought 


in a conſiderable profit to the republick, before 
other nations learnt the art; but they are now 


equalled, if not excelled, by the Engliſh, French, 
and Dutch, who uſed to take it off their hands. 


Malamocco is an iſland two miles from Venice, Malamoc. 


conſiderable for it's harbour, and for lying upon co town 


one of the narrow channels, which leads from the and illand, 
Adriatick ſea to Venice; it has a town of the ſame 

name, formerly the See of a Biſhop, but having 
inundations, 

the See was removed to Chiozza. | | 
Chiozza, or Chioggia, is ſituated in a little c4;0.-. 
iſland on the coaſt of the Dogado, about fourteen city and 
miles ſouth of Venice, remarkable for little but iſland. 


it's being a Biſhop's See, ſuffragan to Venice, and 
for a battle fought. near it between the Genoeſe 


and Venetians. 


Torcello is a ſmall city, on an iſland of the Torcello 
fame name, ſix or ſeven miles north of Venice, city and 
conſiderable for little elſe but the being a Biſhop's iſland: 
Caarle, olim Caprulæ, is a little city, in an Caorle 
iſland of the ſame name, the See of a Biſhop, ſuf- city and 
fragan to Venice; in a very bad air, as moſt of and. 
theſe iſlands are upon this coaſt. 

The city of Grado ſtands upon an iſland of the Gradocity 
ſame name, about forty-five miles north-eaſt of and iſland. 
Venice, and ten miles ſouth of Aquileia, called 
New Aquileia, on the deſtruction of that city by 
the goths, and was for a conſiderable time the 
ſeat of the Patriarch of Aquileia, but the Biſhop 


of this See is now ſuffragan to Venice. 


Fiuſine is a little town on the continent, five Fuſine. 

miles to the - weſtward of Venice, where people 

take water to go to that city., 8 
The ſecond province I propoſed to deſcribe was The Pa 
the Paduan, antiently inhabited by the Veneli, duan. 
being bounded by the Treviſan on the north; by 

the Dogado or duchy of Venice towards the eaſt; 

by the Poleſin on the ſouth ; and by the Vicentin 
towards the weſt ; being about-thirty-five miles in 
length and thirty in breadth. '' This country, on 
account of it's fertility, and delightful ſituation, has 

obtained the name of the garden of Italy, and the 


 terreſtrical paradiſe. , It's chief towns are, 1. Pa- Chief 


dua. 2. Abano. 3. Arqua. 4. Montfelice. 5j. towns, &c- 
Eſte. 6. Anguilura. 7. Campo St Pietro. And, 
$+:Cimdellacy” np Fog e nfl 38 

The city of Padua, olim Patavium, ſtands in padus 
a pleaſant plain, | watered by the rivers Brent and city. 
Backilio, about. two and- twenty miles to the 
weſtward of Venice; the form almoſt circular, 
held to be a town of great antiquity, and accor- 
ding to tradition, built above four hundred years 
before the city of Rome: it has been one of the 
moſt flouriſhing cities of Italy, but at preſent halt 
the ground within the walls is not built upon, 
and great part of the houſes that are left are 
uninbabited; though the walls, *cis true, take 
up the ſame ground they did in the time of the 

| | Romans, 
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HA P. Romans, when, as their hiſtorians relate, this city 


was able to raiſe an hundred thouſand men; at 
this day all the ſouls in the place ſcarce amount 
to thirty thouſand. The air is good, and there 
is plenty of every thing; and the falling palaces 
are ſufficient indications of it's antient grandeur. 
What does Dr BurNntT, and other travellers 
mean, therefore, in crying up the mild and happy 
government of the Venetians, when under all the 
natural advantages imaginable, the people ſubje& 
to them are reduced to the extremeſt poverty, and 
the fineſt cities in their territories are fallen to 
decay, during a long uninterrupted peace; when 
no general calamity, either war, plague, or fa- 
mine, has afflicted them for many years? 
Theſe writers do to a man lament the miſeries of 
theſe unhappy people, and yet are perpetually 
commending the wiſdom and lenity of the admi- 
niſtration they live under, which to me ſeems a 
manifeſt contradiction; nor can I aſſign any other 
reaſon for it, but that having laid it down as an 
inconteſtable maxim, that a republican form of 
government 1s much the happieſt, and moſt bene- 
ficial to mankind ; and the Venetian being a re- 
publick, if they ſhould acknowledge the tyranny 
and oppreſſion of that State, it would bear hard 
upon their favourite maxim, and induce people 
to have better thoughts of monarchy : for they 
themſelves can't but acknowledge that at Turin, 
at Milan, and even at Rome itſelf, where the go- 
vernment is monarchical, there is a much greater 
appearance of wealth and proſperity. But to be 
a little more particular in the deſcription of Pa- 
dua; the ſtreets are narrow, and the buildings 
being lofty, the lower rooms are conſequently dark: 
a double piazza runs along moſt of the ſtreets, and 
there are abundance of magnificent palaces, inha- 
bited by a numerous, but half-ruined nobility ; oc- 
caſioned, *tis ſaid, in a great meaſure by purſuing 
their revenge againſt each other from generation 
to generation. For as there are continual quarrels 
and factions amongſt them, and ſometimes per- 
ſons killed in theſe unnatural diſputes, the govern- 
ment puniſhes thoſe who were concerned in them 
with the confiſcation of part of their eſtates, raiſing 
thereby conſiderable ſums ; while they empoveriſh 
their unhappy ſubjects, without endeavouring to 
ſuppreſs theſe feuds entirely, as well on account 
of the profit which ariſes from them to the State, 
as becauſe they ate leſs apprehenſive of a revolt, 
while the nobility of the conquered provinces re- 
main at variance. But how wiſe ſoever this con- 
duct may ſeem in the Venetians, it is ſurely very 


barbarous; nor am [I perfectly convinced of the 


wiſdom of it, ſince theſe deſtructions have occa- 
ſioned many of the trading and moſt wealthy in- 
habitants to leave the place. For the like reaſons, 
*tis ſaid, the Venetians encourage the ſcholars of 


the Univerſity to inſult and abuſe the townſmen 
here, and even to murder them in the ſtreets in 


the night-time. Theſe young gentlemen, to ſhew 


they are ſuperior to all laws and magiſtrates, arm 
themſelves every evening, attacking thoſe they 
meet with in the ſtreets, wounding ſome, and 
killing others; and ſometimes when two parties 
of them have met, they have fired at each other 
from piazza to piazza, till many of them have 
loſt their lives: and the Univerſity has in a man- 
ner Joſt it's reputation by theſe diſorders ; for of 
ten colleges that it conſiſted of, there is not now 
above one left, the other nine being appropriated 
to other uſes; which has had this one good effect 
however, that the ſtreets are not fo dangerous in 
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an evening as they were formerly: the Qui va i, CHAP. 


or, Who goes there? in which words they uſed to 
challenge the townſmen, is very little dreaded at 
preſent. Pi 

The manufaQtufe of cloth here brought in a great 
revenue to the State formerly, and is not incon- 
ſiderable at this time; but the Engliſh findin 
means to furniſh the quality of Venice with better 
cloth clandeſtinely, few of the nobility wear any 
thing elſe, notwithſtanding the magiſtrate of the 
pomps is obliged by his office to fee that no body 
wears the cloth of a foreign country. The fields 
about Padua afford the beſt corn in Italy, and the 
neighbouring hills the beſt oil and wine, with a 
vaſt variety of delicious fruits; the air and water, 
as hath been obſerved, is equally good; and yet 
all this afluence cannot render the people happy: 
they are ſtill miſerable, through the tyranny of 
the government, which is here adminiſtered by 3 
Podeſta and Capitaneo, the former having the 
civil, and the other the military power committed 
to him. The Biſhop has the eccleſiaſtical go- 
vernment, who is ſuffragan to the Patriarch of 
Aquileia. | 

The publick buildings beſt worth ſeeing at Pa- 
dua are, 1. The town-hall, where their courts 
of juſtice are held, the dimenſions whereof are 
ſaid to be equal to thoſe of Weſtminſter-Hall, but 
with this advantage, that the roof is finely painted 
with aſtronomical figures: in it are ſeveral mag- 
nificent tombs, and among them one erected to 
the memory of the celebrated Livy the hiſtorian, 
who was a native of this place; but whether he 
was buried in this city is very uncertain ; all the 
evidence they have for it, is an old leaden coffin, 
which was dug up in the year 1413, without any 
inſcription on it, the people were pleaſed to think 


it the remains of Livy, and in honour to him 


built the above-mentioned tomb. There is an- 
other monument in this hall taken notice of by 
travellers, as equally worth obſervation, and that 


is the tomb of the Marchioneſs of Obizzi, eſteem- 


ed a ſecond LucktT1A. It ſeems a gentleman 


of Padua being paſſionately in love with her, 


found means to get into her chamber when ſhe 
was a-bed, and the Marquis her huſband abfent ; 
and having, as *tis preſumed, firſt tried what 
courtſhip would do before he proceeded to acts of 
violence, at length enraged at her refuſal to com- 
ply, ſtabbed the young lady to the heart. When 
ſhe was firſt ſurprized by the murtherer, her only 
ſon, of about five years old, was in bed with her, 
but the child was afterwards found in an adjoin- 
ing chamber, whither *tis ſuppoſed he carried him 
before he perpetrated this piece of villany. The 
lady being found dead, the gentleman was appre- 
hended, it being known that he had an inclina- 
tion for her, and one of the buttons of his ſleeve 
found in the bed, the Marchioneſs's young ſon 
alſo confirmed his having been in the room with 
his mother : upon which ſtrong preſumptions, he 
was put to the torture both ordinary and extra- 
ordinary; till he perſiſted to deny the fact; and 
after fifteen years impriſonment his friends pro- 


cured his liberty; but it was not many months 


after that the young Marquis (the child who was 
in the room when the murderer ſurprized his mo- 
ther) ſhot him through the head with a piſtol, and 
then went into the Emperor's ſervice, where hg 
continued ſo lately as the year 1712. 

The church of St Ax THONY of Padua, (or 


rather of Liſbon, for he was a Franciſcan Monk 


of that city) is a very large ſtructure, adorned 
13 D 5 with 
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hymns 


T HE PMR RENT 


with ſeveral fine pieces of painting and ſculpture, 
and many beautiful monuments. The painting 
in Freſco in the chapel of St F&zL1x is inimi- 
table, done by the famous GioTTo, who ex- 
celled in that kind of work. But what is moſt 


remarkable in this church, is the the chapel of St 


Ax rTRHON , the protector of Padua, whom by 
way of eminence they ſtile JI Santo. His body 
lies under the altar, which is exceeding rich, and 
the whole chapel is lined with baſs-reliefs of 
white marble, repreſenting the principal miracles 


of St AnTHony; and nine and thirty large ſil- 


ver lamps burn night and day round the altar. 
There are abundance of inſcriptions and pictures 
hung up by his votaries in the church, his aid 
being more implored in Lombardy than that of 
any other Saint in their diſtreſſes, and if they hap- 
pen to eſcape the evil they dreaded, they hang 
up ſome inſcription or picture to commemorate 
the deliverance, eſteeming it to be miraculous. 
Thus the beauty of ſome Popiſh churches is 
ſpoiled, the walls being hung with wretched daub- 
ings and impertinent inſcriptions, or with legs 
and arms of wax, &c. reſembling the part at- 
fected and offered to the Saint. Among the ſto- 
ries we find in baſs-relief in the chapel of St An- 
THONY, the moſt remarkable is his preachin 
to an aſſembly of fiſhes, which he had drawn 
together towards the ſea-ſhore to hear him, which 
is a very edifying diſcourſe, but a little too long 
to be inſerted in this place; I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that at the concluſion of it the grateful 
fiſhes, as if they had been endowed with reaſon, 
bowed their heads with the moſt profound humi- 
lity and devotion, ſeeming to approve the ſermon z 
which miracle occaſioned the converſion of many 
obſtinate hereticks, that nothing could prevail on 
before: whereupon the Saint gave his benedic- 
tion to the fiſhes, and diſmiſſed them. This puts me 
in mind of the ſermon that was preached by one 
of our ſectaries to a flock of ſheep, for which 
he apprehended he had a ſufficient warrant from 
that command of our Saviour's, requiring his diſ- 
ciples to preach to every creature. | 
The church of St JusTiNn A, deſigned by the 
celebrated PA LL A D 10, is, according to Mr Ap- 
D1SON, the hand ſomeſt, the moſt luminous, and 
diſincumbred building on the inſide, that is to be 
met with, and eſteemed by artiſts one of the fi neſt 
pieces of architecture in Italy. The long Nef con- 
ſiſts of a row of five cupola's, the croſs one has 
on each ſide a ſingle cupola, deeper and broader 


than the others. The martyrdom of St Jus r i- 


NA, which hangs over the altar, was done by the 
famous PAUL. VERON ESE, and is an exquiſite 
piece of workmanſhip; and there are beſides, 
twenty-four other fine marble altars; but they 
will not ſuffer any monuments to be erected 
here, which might ſpoil the beauty of the whole. 
The baſſo-relievo in the choir is admirable, re- 
preſenting the prophecies of the Old Teſtament 
relating to our Saviour, with their accompliſhment 
in the New. The monaſtery to which this church 
belongs is one of the fineſt in Italy, where they 
pretend to have an image of the virgin, which 
flew from Conſtantinople when it was taken by 
the Turks. The univerſity, to which phyſicians 
chiefly reſort, is very much upon the decline, as 
has been obſerved already. Here are two ſocieties 
of Virtuoſi, as in other Italian cities, who em- 
ploy themſelves in the improvement of their lan- 
guage, and other ingenious ſtudies. There are 
the ruins of an amphitheatre here, which appears 
- | 
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And CHAp, 


to have been larger than that of Verona, 
it would be eſteemed an unpardonable fault by 
ſome, if I ſhould conclude the deſcription of Pa- 
dua, without taking notice of the tradition, that 
this city was founded by AN TE NOR and a colony 
of his Trojans, 

Abano, 1s a village about five miles ſouth- 
weſt of Padua, famous for it's hot and medicinal 
waters, which are ſo hot that the natives ſcald 
their hogs in them. They are full of white falt, 
which coagulates upon the ſurface, and are uſed 
for bathing as well as drinking. 

Eſte is an antient town, at the foot of the 
mountains, about twelve miles ſouth of Padua, 
from whence the family of D'EsTz, now Dukes, 
of Modena, take their name. The reſt of the 
towns in the Paduan do not require a particular 
deſcription. | 

The Poleſin de Rovigo is bounded by the Pa- 
duan on the north, the Dogado of Venice on the 
eaſt, the duchy of Ferrara on the ſouth, and the 
Veroneſe on the weſt ; and is about fifty miles 
in length from eaſt to weſt, and twenty in breadth. 
from north to ſouth; a country fruitful in corn 
and paſture, and watered by the rivers Po, Adige, 
and Adigeſto; the chief towns whereof are Ro- 
vigo and Adria, 

Rovigo is a well-built little town, ſituated on 
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Abano. 


Eſte. 


The Pole. 
ſin de Ro- 
vigo. 


Chief 


towns. 


Rovigo 


the Adigeſto; twenty miles to the ſouthward of city. 


Padua, the reſidence of the Biſhop of Adria ; but 
not conſiderable, as I can learn, on any other ac- 
count. 

Adria, or Hadria, twelve miles to the eaſtward 
of Rovigo, and as much to the weſtward of the 
gulph of Venice, once a famous city, and a colony 
of the Tuſcans, and gave name, as *tis ſaid, to 
the Adriatick Sea, being a commodious harbour 
when PLiny wrote, but now a miſerable vil- 
lage, almoſt under water, and inhabited only by 
fiſhermen. 

The Veroneſe is bounded by the Trentin on 
the north; by the Paduan and Vicentin to- 
wards the eaſt; by the Mantuan on the ſouth ; 
and by the Breſcian on the weſt ; being about 
forty miles in length from north to ſouth, and 
thirty in breadth from eaſt to weſt. It is well 
watered by the Adige and the lake de Garda, 
which ſupply them with excellent fiſh ; and the 
country abounds in corn, wine, oil, ſilk, wool, 
and cattle ; and they have ſome quarries of marble, 
with 'an agreeable variety of hills and vallies, 
plains and encloſures. The air is healthful, but 
the neighbourhood of the mountains renders it 
very ſharp in the winter. The chief towns are, 
1. Verona, 2, Peſchiera, And, 3. Garda. 

Verona, the capital city, is pleaſantly ſituated, 
partly on a hill and partly in a plain, on the river 
Adige, which divides it in two parts, being fifty 
miles to the weſtward of Padua, and twenty- 
five to the northward of Mantua, It is fortified 
after the modern way, and defended by three 
forts, two upon the hill, and one by the river- 
ſide ; and is about ſix miles in circumference, be- 
ſides the ſuburbs, which are very large. Both 
parts of the town have a communication by four 
ſtone bridges over the Adige, one of which 18 


Adria, 


The Ve- 


roneſe. 


Verona. 


much admired for it's beauty. There are ſeveral 


noble palaces, publick buildings, and antiquitics, 
which well deſerve a traveller's attention here; 
but the generality of the houſes are low, the 
ſtreets ſome of them unpaved, and not very clean- 
ly; neither is the town rich or populous, having 


but an indifferent trade. The cathedral has little 
| to 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF ITAIV zie 
CHAP. to recommend it, unleſs the tomb of Pope Lo- attempt, they retreated ſuddenly, till they td CHAP. 
XIII. ius III, whoſe epitaph is no more than this, recover themſelves and renew the engagement. XI. 


Venice. * | 14 , | — a I | | | * 1 
OL Offs Lucii III. Roma pulſus invidia. For it ſeems Theſe  gladiftors fighting without any other at. . 
| he was driven from Rome, and died here in the mour by roo; +; A mail, Bro reread 


The am- 
phithea- 
tre. 


year 1185. - There are however ſeveral magnifi- 
cent churches in the place, travellers acquaint us, 
but have not taken the pains to deſcribe them ; 
particularly that famous piece of antiquity;' the 
amphitheatre, ſeems to have ingroſſed their Whole 
attention, all the ſeats whereof are ſtill entire, 
but the-high wall and corridors that went round 
it, are almoſt rained, and the area is quite filled 
up to the lower ſeat, which was formerly deep 
enough to let the ſpectators ſee in | ſafety the 
combats of the wild beaſts and gladiators. There 
are in all four and forty benches, in the higheſt 
round of which, Misso t ſays, he counted "five" 
hundred and thirty of his paces, and in the 
loweſt two hundred and fifty; and it is pray 
agreed, that they would hold about four and 
twenty thouſand ſpectators. The ſongeſt diame- 
ter of the area, or arena, as tis called, is two 
hundred and thirty-three French feet, and the 
breadth or ſhorteſt diameter, an hundred and 
thirty-ſix feet eight Inches. Every ſtep or feat 
is near a foot and half high, and about twenty- 
fix inches broad, of the fame meaſure; tho? Dr 
Bu RN ET, after his careleſs and curſory way of 
examining and recording things, makes every feat 
an Engliſh foot and half in breadth, and juſt as 
much in height, of which he pretends to have been 


an eye-witneſs,- às he was no doubt of many facts 


in his poſthumous hiſtory, which are equally true. 
Dr BROWN obſerves, that when this fabrick was 
entire, the outſide was no leſs ſplendid than the 
inſide, being albof marble an hundred and twen- 
ty feet High, and conſiſted of three rows of pillars 
and arches, one above another, which opened into 
ſpacious: walks and portico's within, quite round 
the building; and #bbve theſe three rows of arches 
there was a handſome wall, with windows over 
each arch, and pilaſters over every pillar beneath: 
that each row conſiſted of ſeventy-two arches, and 
as many pillars of a great height, the upper-row 
ſuppoſed to he adorned with ſtatues. 

Theſe magnificent ſtructures were raiſed by the 
Romans for the diverfion of the people, who 
were here entert#ned with combats; either be- 
tween men and men, men and beaſts, or beaſts 
and beaſts. Thoſe between beaſts and beaſts” are 
ſtill continued by the gentlemen of Verona in 
this amphitheatre; but theſe ſports were pur ſued 
with much more zeal by the antient Romans, 
who procured favage creatures from all parts 
of the known world to fight in theſe places. 
The engagements between men and beaſts were 
uſually performed by flaves, priſoners, or con- 


demned criminals, though perfons' of condition 


would ſometimes enter the liſts. The combats 
between men and men were of various kinds, 
ſometimes they fought on horſeback, ſometimes 
in chariats, and ſometimes in boats, when either 
the area was filled with water, or a building was 
provided for that purpoſe, called Naumachia. The 
naval engagement exhibited by the Emperor 
CLaupivs on the lake Fueinus is famous in hi- 


ſtory, where both fleets ſaluted the Emperor with 


an Ave Ceſar, Morituri te ſalutant : but the moſt 


. Uſual fights in the amphitheatres, were between 


the gladiators on foot; and theſe of various kinds, 
as, 1. The Retiarii, who ſought with a trident 
in one hand and a net in the other, endeavour- 
ing to enſnare their enemies: if they failed in the 


Theſe Retiatit, who acknowled ; 
for their patron, uſually engaged the Secutores, 


the people were much delighted in obſerving the 
eonvulſions in their limbs, and the alteration of 
their colour and features in their dying agonits. 
NryToRE 


who were followers of Vorcan, and guarded 


themſelves with #ſhield;*which-they carried high 


to defend their heads againſt the enemies nets, 
and were armed alſo with a ſpear and a long 
ſword. Five Retiarii having thrown dow tet 
arms, and yielded to as many Secutores, the Em- 
peror Carrevta commanded the Secutores to 
kill them, which they did to the laſt” man, whb 
out of deſpair taking up bis trident, killed alt 
the five Secutores. A third ſott of gladiators were 
the Thraces, Who were armed with a little Thra- 
cian ſhield; -and''a ſtrong broad-fword,” bending 
back like a Turkiſn cymetar. Another ſort 
were the Myrmillones, who fought after the man- 
ner of the Gauls, covering themſelves with an 
oval fhield, and ärmed with a helmet with a 
fin for their creſt, and pointed ſwords, with 
which they puſhed the enemy wit great activity. 
Theſe frequently engaged the Fhraces, and fome- 
times the Retiarii, Who coming up to them with 
their nets, would ſing, Non te pelo, figs Peto, 
quid me fugis, Gaulle? Another fort of gladiators 
were the Samnites, armed ' with ſhields flat and 
broad, a breaft-plate, a helmet with a feather on 
the creſt, and a boot on their left leg, with of- 
fenſive- arms, as deſcribed by Livy. The Di- 
macheri fought with” two fwords, "and the La- 


quearũi wich fword and halter: The Meridiani 
were def} 


perate fellows, who coming itt about noon; 


when the ſpeckators were diſmiſſed, ought with- 


out any order, art, or armor. Nor were the 
fair ſex exempted from theſe rough encounters: 
they made choce of the handſomeſt young wo- 
men they could find, who were taught to fight” 
by the gladiators; and when one of theſe girls 
fought in the arena, with her golden ſhield and 


ſelf would ſometimes cry out, Nell played, fair 


lady. The Emperor DoTTTAN made the gla- 
diators fight in the” night-time,” and would com- 


mand even his dwarfs to engage each other. 


Thus far from Dr BRNOwWW]W. And I. am ſo” fat 
from begging the reader's pardon for this digreſ- 
fon on amphirheatres, if it Be one, that I am of 
opinion he will be infinitely” pleaſed with the 


relation, as F was when I met with it; and in- 


tend in this volume to give the plan.of an amphi- 
theatre, and deſcribe every particular part of it. 

There is ſtill at Verona alſo the remains of a 
triumphal arch, which was erected in honour of 


Max res, on his victory over the Cimbri, in 
the territories of Verona; and the ruins of 4 


magnificent temple dedicated to JupTTER, with 


abundance of other valuable antiquities: But no- 


thing ſeems to be more admired than the cabinet 
of the Count Dx Mosc ako, conſiſting of a 


gallery and fix other rooms, all filled with antiqui- 


all 

ties, and the greateſt curioſities jn art and nature; 
as Pagan idols, inſtruments and utenſils for their 
ſacrifices, ſepulchral urns, buſts, lamps, inſcrip- 
tions, the barks of ſeveral trees which the an- 
tients uſed to write on before paper came up, 


two trees of black coral, pearls, amethyſts, fap- 


Phires, and à great variety of other precious 


ſtones; 


> 7 : * 
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CHAP. 
XIII. 


Venice. 


THE PRE GS ENT STATE OFEIT AL v. 


ſtones; foſſils, plants, fruits, minerals, and mon- 
ſtrous productions, with numberleſs medals, and 
antient coins: here is alſo a vaſt collection of the 
fineſt paintings by the beſt hands. 19 

Verona underwent the fate of the reſt of the ci- 
ties of Italy on the decline of the Roman Empire, 
having been taken by the Goths and Lombards. 
It after war ds fell under the dominion of the em- 


perors of the weſt, and ſince that was ſubject to 


Peſchiera. 


Garda. 


Breſcia 


Province. 


the family of the ScaLIO ERS, ſeveral tombs of 
theſe Princes being ſtill to be ſeen here. The Ve- 
netians made themſelves maſters of it about the 
year 1403, but it was taken from them by the 


Imperialiſts in 1509. The Venetians recovered: 


it again in 1516, and have ever ſince kept the 
poſſeſſion it, governing it by a Podeſta and Capi- 
taneo, aſſiſted by three Councils, and other ſub- 
ordinate magiſtrates z. and in eccleſiaſtical affairs 
it is ſubject to the Biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the 
Patriarch of Aquileia. «Beſides PLIN V the hiſto- 
rian, already mentioned, the. Poet CaTuLLus, 
and PLiNy the Naturaliſt, were born here; as 
were CoRNELIUs NeEpPos, 
the famous architect. 

2. Peſchiera, olim Piſcaria, and Ardelica, a little 
fortified town, ſituate on a little iſland formed by 


the river Menzo; which flows out of the lake de 


Garda, and is about fourteen miles north of Ve- 
rona, taken from the Duke of Mantua by the 
Venetians about the year 144414. 

3. Garda, a ſmall city, lying on the eaſt- ſide of 
the lake de Garda, fifteen miles to the eaſtward 
of Verona. The neighbouring lake is as rough as 
the ſea itſelf when a ſtorm happens upon it, which 
is very frequently occaſioned by the guſts which 
come from the adjoining mountains. | 

The next province I am to deſcribe is the 
Breſcian, bounded by the country of the Griſons 
towards the north; by the Veroneſe on the eaſt ; 
by the Cremoneſe on the ſouth ;, and by the Ber- 
gamaſco on the weſt : extending about ſixty miles 


in length from north to ſouth, and thirty in 


Chief 
towns. 


Breſcia 
City. 


breadth from eaſt to weſt. The country has 
plenty of corn, wine, and oil, but is moſt re- 
markable for it's iron mines and works, it's plan- 
tations of flax, and linnen manufacture. It ex- 
tends to the ſides of the Alps, and conſiſts of 
hills and vallies, not being ſo level as the reſt of 
Lombardy. The chief towns are, 1. Breſcia, 2. 
Deſenzano. 3. Salo. 4. Guagnano. 5. Idro. 
6. Sabio. 7. Tavernola. 8. Gardone. 9. Iſco. 
10. Palazuolo. 11. Chiari. 12. Pontevico. 13. 
Menerbio. And, 14. Calcinato, | 
The city of Breſcia, or Brixia, is ſituated in a 
plain at the foot, of a mountain, on the rivers 
Mela and Garzo, whoſe branches run through 
molt of the ſtreets, being about thirty miles to 
the weſtward of Verona, and thirty-five north- 
weſt of Mantua. It is a populous trading town, 
defended by a wall and other fortifications, three 
miles in circumference ; and has alſo a citadel 
built upon a rock, which commands it. The 


ſtreets are. neat, the buildings good, and amongſt 


them ſeveral beautiful palaces and churches. Their 
trade conſiſts in linnen, cheeſe, and iron-work, 
particularly ſwords and fire-arms, which employ 
abundance of armourers, held to be the beſt ar- 
tiſts in Italy. It is the See of a Biſhop, ſuffragan 
to Milan, who has the title of Duke, Marquis, 
and Viſcount, The women have more liberty 
here than in the neighbouring cities, appearing 
frequently in the ſtreets and ſhops. The people 


of this town and province are better uſed by the 


I 


and VIiTRUvIvs: 


Venetians than the -reſt of their ſubjects; for hay- Ci AP. 
ing been once a part of the Milaneſe, and a XIII. 


frontier province, they might think of returning 1 


to their old maſters if they were hardly dealt 
with. The Governor here is both Podeſta and 
Captain- General, but in other Venetian cities the 
civil and military power is uſually lodged in dif- 
ferent hands. i | 

2. The Iſco, ſituate on a lake to which it com- 
municates it's name, a conſiderable town of great 
antiquity : The neighbouring lake is about fifteen 
miles in length and three in breadth, the river Oglio 
running through it. The reſt of the towns of this 
province do not merit a particular deſcription, 


enice. 


— — 


Iſco. 


The Bergamaſco is bounded by the territories Berga 
of the Griſons on the north; by the Breſcian on maſco. 


the eaſt; and by Cremaſco and the Milaneſe on 
the ſouth and weſt; being about forty- five miles 
in length from north to ſouth, and thirty in 
breadth from eaſt to weſt. It is for the moſt part 
a mountainous rocky country, but lying on the 
ſouth-ſide of the Alps moderately warm, and be- 
ing watered with a multitude of little riyulets 
which fall from thence, the country is fruitful in 
many places. The chief towns are, 1. Bergamo. 
2. Caleppio. And, 3. Cluſon, 


Bergamo is a large city. ſtrongly ſituated on a Bergamo 
hill, and defended by a caſtic, lying thirty miles city. 


to the weſtward of Breſcia, and as many to the 
northwarc of Milan, and is the See of a Biſhop 
ſuffragan to Milan. The town is populous and a 
place of good trade, the merchants of Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy, reſorting thither to their 
annual fair with the product of their ſeveral 
countries, The natives are the moſt clowniſh in 
the Venetian dominions, and their diale& the 
worlt ;; but frequently make clever fellows when 
they meet with good education, This town has 
often changed it's maſters : It was a republick till 
the year 1300, about which time ſome of their lead- 
ing men aſſumed the government, and it became 
monarchical. In 1419 it was taken by Pn1L1e 
Duke of Milan, and in 1447 they put themſclves 
under the protection of the Venetians, who have 
been in poſſeſſion of this town and province ever 
ſince, except that the French had it in their hands 
ſeven years in the reign of Lewis XII. Here, 
as in all other mountainous countries upon and 
near the Alps, the natives are troubled with great 
wens or ſwellings on their throats, 1 as 
*tis ſaid, by their drinking ſnow- water. 


The Cremaſco is bounded by the Breſcian on, The Cre 
the north; by the Cremoneſe on the eaſt; and maſco. 


by other parts of the Milaneſe on the ſouth and 
weſt: extending about fifteen miles in length 
from north to ſouth, and ſeven in breadth from 
eaſt to weſt, It is a well-watered fruitful coun- 


try.: The only town of any note is Crema, from Crema. 


whence this little territory takes it's name, ſituate 
on the river Serio, in a pleaſant fruitful plain, 
about twenty miles ſouth-weſt of Breſcia, and 
twenty north-weſt of Cremona. It is a place ot 
ſome ſtrength, well- built, and populous, and the 
See of a Biſhop ſuffragan to Bologna. Their 
principal manufacture is that of fine linnen. It 
formerly belonged to the duchy of Milan. 


The Vincentin is bounded by the country of The Vi- 
Trent on the north; by the Treviſin and Pa- centin. 


duan towards the eaſt and ſouth; and by tne 
Cremoneſe on the ſouth-weſt ; being about forty 
miles in length from north to ſouth, and thirty 
in breadth from eaſt to weſt. As this province 
is contiguous to the Paduan, it is equally n 

and 


CHAP. and pleaſant : the ſoil and face of the country 
XIII. much the ſame, and therefore needs no further 
— 7 deſcription here. The chief towns are W 
and Maraſtica. | 
Vicenzz The city. of Vicenza, or Vincenzs, is pleafuntly 
city. Gtuated at the confluence of ſeveral ſmall rivers, 
of which the chief are the Bacchiglione and the 
Rerone, about twenty miles north-weſt of Pa+ 
dua ; a populous trading city, about four miles in 
circumference, and conſiſting of | fifteen pariſhes'; 
the buildings beautiful, | the ſquares and piazzas 
ſpacious ; there is particularly a modern theatre 
built in imitation of the Roman theatres,” by the 
famous PALLADIO, and a triumphal arch by the 
ſame artiſt; a magnificent town-hall, the ruins 
of an aritient theatre, ande ſome. other antiquities 
which demonſtrate it's antient grandeur. This 
town coming voluntarily under che protection of 
the Venetians about three hundred years ago, and 
not by conqueſt, enjoys greater privileges than 
many other cities; having three couneils conſiſt- 
ing of the natives, who have ſome ſhare in the 
adminiſtration ; tho! here alſo is a Podeſta and 
Captain - General, as in the reſt of the Venetian 
governments. The chief manufacture of the place 
is filk. The gardens of Count VAUARANo, ac- 
cording to Dr Buxx ET, are as well worth ſee- 
ing as any thing in the town, wherein he ſeems 
to be mightily: pleaſed with a noble alley of oranges 
and citrons, ſome as big as a man's body. but 
affords us no further deſcription of them. It eh A 
Biſhop's ſee, ſuffragan of Aquiltia. 
Treviſaua I come now to the marquiſate of Trevidang or 
marqui- Trevigiano, bounded by the Feltrin and Bellu- 
lie. neſe on the norkh 3 by Friuli and the duchy of 
Venice on the eaſt; by the Paduan on the ſouth.z 
and the Vicentin on the weſt. The chief towns 
are, 1. Treviſo. 2. Caſtel Franco. 3. Coalto. 
- Sn 1 Gol Cenade, © Aud, 6, _ 
v 10 
Treviſo Treviſo, or "Trevigno, is 3 on a riſidg 
* | ground, in a. large plain near.-the-river Sile, fit 
ten miles north-weſt of Venice; a well baile 
| populogs place ; and formerly the reſidence of 
the Marquiſſes of Lombardy, from hence it ob- 
tained the name of the Marquiſa te. 
The Fel. The Feltris is ſometimes; teekuned part of he 
tin. marquiſate, and lies to the northward: of Trevi- 
| "= Proper, The chief. towns; whereof e, 0 
altri. 2. Romegno. And, 3. Vedana. rl! 
Felicity, Feltri, or Feluo,..is. ſituated on the fiver Aſo, 
twenty-five miles north-weſt-of.; Treviſo: ;_ and is 
te See of 4 Biſhop, fuffragan, of Aquileia. The 


— 


Venetians have been, in the ee of it above by 1 8 


three hundred!) yea mJ A 45 9 

The Bel. The Belluneſe; is alſo frequently Sing pat of 
luneſe. the marquiſate, being a little diſtriẽt to the north · 
49 ward af the Feltrin, and conguered about the ſame 
time by the Venetians: The: chief town whereof 


Belluno is Belluno, or Bellano, a. ſmall. city, fifteen miles 


«ty. ggrth-eaſt of. Feltri, and the See of a Biſhop, 
ſuffragan of Aquileia. Theſe three: laſt diſtricts 
off the Din Feitrin, and Belluneſe, have a 
ſufficient quantity of corn and wine for their uſe; 

but what they are moſt remarkable for is their 


timber, fire- wood, and iron mines, which are of 


great advantage to the republick of Venice. 
The Ca- The Cadorin is a ſmall province, bounded hy 


dorin the biſho 22 of Brixen on. the north; by Friuli h. 


on the eaſt ; the Belluneſe on the ſouth; and! by 


Trentin qn- the weſt. The chief town is 
= de Pieve 
Cadore. 


Belluna. 


de ere, about twenty miles nonth W. 
Vol n. "Nous. El. 
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The province of Friuli is bounded by che Alps CHA vo 
which: ſeparate it from Carinthia on the nort — Ven 
by Carniola, another province of e gn 4 
the eaſt ; by the gulph of Venice on the ſduth 3 Friuli F 
and the marquiſate of Treviſana, and another part province. 
of the Alps, upon the weſt; being about 1 fty 
miles in length, and as many in breadth; ſome = 
part whereof is ſubject to the Emperor, on which 
account it is frequently made a part of Germany, 
and the reſt to the Venetians, as will appear in 
the deſcription of the ſeveral tons; which are, 

1. Aquileia. 2. Palma Nova. 3. Udene. 4. 
Cividad de Friuli. gl. Goritia. 6, Gradiſca. 7. 
Idria. And, 8. Pontafel. N. 

Aquileia is ſituated on a ſmall river neat t Aquileia 
Adriatick ſea, about fifty miles north-eaſt. of Ve: city. 
nice, antiently a city of great ſtrength and fame, 
made the metropolis of Italy by the weſtern. Em- 
perors, and ſtill gives a title to the Patriarch of 
Aquileia, to whom moſt of the neighbouring Bi. 
ſhops are ſubje& ; but the town is dwindled to a 


a poor village, inhabited by fiſnermen, and = 


remain ſcarce any footſteps of it's antient 
deur. It is at 2 under the dominion the 
houſe of Auſtria. 

Palma Nova is a large fortified. town, de palma 
miles north-weſt -of; Aquileia, built by the Vene: Nova. 
tians as a frontier againſt Germany in the year 
1594, and has a communication with the Adria- 
tick ſea by a canal cut from. thence, and is ill | 
under the dominion” of Venice. 

Udene, or Udina, is a — populous town, a- „dene. 
boye- four miles in circumference, twelve miles 
north-weſt - of Palma Nova, and ſubject to. the 
Venetians, 5000 | 

Goritz, or. Garitia, - hes capital. of. a county of Goritia. 
the, ſame name, ſituatè about ten miles. north- : 
eaſt of Palma Nova, ſubject to the Emperor: 
but this town has already been deſcribed in Ger- 
many. The natives uſe a, barbarous dialect, nei- 
ther Italian or man and are ſcarce underſtood 
by either. 

Cividad de Walt, lies om ten miles. north of Cividad de 
Palma Nova, and is ſubject to the Venetians. Friuli. 

Idria is ſituated in the mountains, about twenty Idria city. 
miles north-eaſt; of Goritia 3 remarkable for it's 
mines of ae It is ſubjes to the Em- 

err 7. 

Pontafel tons: terne . miles make Pontafel, 
4 Cividad de Friuli, a frontier town between the 
Empire and An Venetian arenen, _ now. we: 

n the latter. 1M v4 bis 1 01 
0 29 


10 os = p. XIV. 
Treas T the 5245 1 in Iris, Maria- 


T er . Dainetie.: 


8 1 R 14 is ' frequently deſcribed among 45875 Ifria. 
Italian provinces, but as it lies on the eaſtern 
ſide of the Adriatick Sea, it ſeems more properly 
to belong to Germany. It is a peninſula, bounded 
by Carniola on the north, and encompaſſed by 
the Adriatick Sea on the eaſt, ſouth, and welt ; 
being about ſixty miles in length, and fifty in 
breadth; a woody mountainous country, and 
chiefly valuable to the Venetians on account 
the ſtone and timber which they bring from 
ence. The chief towns are, 1. Capo d' Iſtria. 
2: Pirano. 3. Cita Novo. 4. Parenzo. 5. une 
6. Pola. And, 7. St Veit en Flaum. 
Capo dIftria is ſituated; on a ſtmall iſland. in Capo 
the ae of Trieſte, having a, communication &'Itria. | 
13 E : with 
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„ and ſcands about 
Jae teh tiles touth-eaſt of Tris ei: It is the See of 2 


a Biſhop, ſuffragan of Aquileia, and the fear of rhe 
Veneta Governor, antien 


tly called Ezida and 
eee, having been duft by the "Eviparoe 
Werrv. ts 


Cita No: Elta Nove, aftichitly Ende, ftands at the 
vo. mouth of the river Quitto, twenty miles ſouth; 
| caſtor Caps delſtria ; in 4 very bad air, and 
thinly inhabited, the? it hath an harbour, and is' a 


Bimop's See, ſoffragan do the Patriarch of Aquileia. 
Paferro is ſituated on the Adrlatick, ſix miles 
to the ſouthward of Cita Novo, and hath a good 
harbour: It is the See of a Biop, alſo ſaffra- 
Fah to Aquileia; but lying in à very bad air, 
© do6s tet aboond with people any more than the 
nn 1122 


fa, alin Pata; ſotty Roe mies Souhward of 

Typo #ffrha, a ſtrong town, fituate on a mount 
Apear the ſea, under which ers is a —_ 

Harbor. LES wry 

„r he "towti''6f St Veit, fiend at the mouth of 


for 


Pola. 


St Veit. 


rhe*'river Flaum, belonging to the e has 


already been deferĩbed in Germany. 
The Port of Trieſte, thirty miles eaſt of A. 
gußeia, belonging to the Emperor, has alſo been 
already deſcribed in this volume. 
Morlachia is Bounded by One- uud Boſnia 
towards the North; by Dalmatia on the eaſt ; 
by the gulph of Vene towards the 1 —1¹ and 
by Iftria towards the 'weſt 1 geo eighty 
miles in length; and HV, and twenty in * h; 
à pit of the aſeient Ziburnia. The Turks laid 
claim to it as a dependant on Hungary, where: 
upon they put themſelves under the Emperor's 
protection, as it ethiains at preſent, only ſotne 
cowns' on the toaſt We ſubject to che Venetian, 
we whereof are Zeny and Novigrad. 
Zen of Sega is. ſituated on the ſea-· cOaſt, 4. 
pot Feser miles — Bags oN Veit] a pony 
co, we a eüſtſe and harbour'; being a 
ſh Se ſubject 1 4 © depen of Spa % * * 4 
Novigrad. '/ 'Ratids '6f 'the ſea, above 
ſixty miles ſouthoeaſt of a, of -which x meet 
, with"no further Gelerfprionn: 
Balmatia. © *Diflin#tie, ee %aftern part! of the untzene Th. 


e 


Morla- 
chia. 


Nie, ſtrerches along the egaſt ef 'the Adria- epiſ 


yo Sea, near two hundred miles in length, and 
no oh — about thirty miles in breath; bomd- 
by*Bofnia nd Servwia towards the north; * 

Ae on che east; dy the gualpk ef Veniee 
the ſouth-weſt ; and by Morlachi en the ' north. 
welt ; the ſea-coaſt except the territories of Raguſa, 
belonging to the Venetians, and the inland part of 
it to the Turks. The Venetian Dalmatia is di- 
vided into the continent and iſlands; the chief 
towns on the continent are, 1. Zara. 2. Nona. 
. Scardone. 5. St Nicholas. 6. 


7 Tesa 8. Spatapro, 


to.” And, * Budua. 1 ; '\1} ' T6) 
Zara city Fara, olim Tudrra, is ſituated vn the coaſt of 
and di- Adriatick fea near two hundred miles fouth- 
ſri. caſt of Venice, and am hundred ana thirty ' (outh- 
eaſt'6f Treiſte, formerly the capital ef Liburnia, 


— 
— 


—.— of Illyticum. It was purchaſed toge- 
Her 


wach Novigrad by che Venetians of LApis- 

_ £xvs King of Hungary, about the year £409, 

and is now the capital of the Venetian Dalmatia, 

and c a diſtriet o which it communicates it's 

name; and is an Archbiſhop's See. The ſea ſur- 

62%) funds the place, Which'is joined to oat continent 
e N c ended Lid + caſtle,” - 


rounded” by thé Turkiſh territories. 


| renza 
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CHAP: with the continent by a bridg 


Norm, olim 2 ſuuate about eighteen miles C HAP. 


Laich went of Zara; U * omontory almoft XVI. 
encompaſſed with che ſea is a fortified: town, = I 
and the See of a Biſhop, ado to Tara. Nona. 


Scardone ſtanch ar the mouth of the river Schidone. 
Kirk, thirty -five- miles ſoutheaſt of Zara 3 and 

is defended by à cüſtle, and other fortifications; 
frequently taken und retaken in the wars between 

the 'Venetians and the Turks. Ar: is the See of. 2 
N 
5 nico is à fortreſs, ſituate on m Se 
about ' forty miles Huh eat of Zara; the: caſtle 
ſtands on a ſterp rock, near the mouth of 10 
Kirka. The Biſhop is ſuffragan to Zara. 

Frau, the antient! Tragarium, a little town Fey Trau. 
harbour, about thirty rfliles ſouth-eaſt of Sebenicb, 
encompaſſed wich the fea, and joiried to the co 
tinent a bridge, a Biſhop's. See, Wr 
Spalarto 4 


. 
miles ſouth- caſt of Zara, and ten to the eaſt- wart 


and 


of Trau: It is a place of ſtrength, a large 
populous town; and hath ons of the beſt harbours 
upon the coaſt, and is an'Archbiſhop's See; hither 
the Emperor DioclzSsIAN retired wouur he 3 
driven rom his throne; 

Caſtel Novo is ſituated on abafbF-the fo; 1 Catel 
lirtle to the” eaſtward of the: territories of Novo. 
defended by a ſtrung caſtle, among inacceſſible rocks. 

Cataro, ſituate on the ſatne bay, about thirty Cataro. 
miles to che eakward of Raguſa, \Qefended by a 
firong caſtle, and is a Biſhop's Seer 

Badu, a/lireke-town, che Ste of aBiſhop, * 
ty miles' to the ſouthward of Cararb, almoſt ſur- 
The chief 
tons in Dalmatia "belonging te the Turks, are 
Trebigna, Near des, and ej. 

Narenza, or Narènta, um Narv, and Mares, lee | 
Natils on theceiver Naro, about ſixty miles tb the 
eaſtward of Spalatto, and forty to the northward 
of Raguſa; àntiently a large ind et wy; 
bet has little to recommend it at preſent. 

''Trebigna is firuated forty miles e of Ne Trebigna« 

ich is all the defiriptidn Imeet with of it, 
Antivuri ſtands on- the ecnfides of Albania, be- Antivari. 
tween Budua and Dalelgnoy)ahd- was an Aebi. 
See, till taken by the Turks,” 
As for that part af Dalmatla which be 


gy to Ragufa 
* republick of RA ol tribstary to the Turk; republick. 
this has been deſcribed 


alfead y in Turke tin 
Vol. I.) the (chief towns whertef ute agi — 
Su „and Sabioncelts, - Ton elm 5.141 
he Venatian Wands on theievaſtiof Morkchli Venetian 
an Doan be I Oherſb . 4 1 5 illande. 
lia. 4. Pago. 5. Arbe. 67 Groſſe,” 

ONUTA, * 87 14 LM g, 95 Ilanz, Al, 10, . 
zolay'! 10% iii te gnisd „l | 
Ohetſo v Crexa" lies on- tlie chaſt of lar Cherſo. 
and Ao ed) rely miles to the ſouthward of St 
Veit, aa huhdred ànd tuency Miles in circutife. 
reno; the tapitat city is of the ſame' name, and 
the See of «Bifk \ {offra gan! to Tata 

; Ofefa is joiledl bo! chr by a bridge, th Ofera, 
chief” town being of ehe ſame dame, A Biſhop's 
Sees] and Suffragat d Zara, * D ee: 

Vioeglia, ' of Cüritta, Hes berwekn Cherſo anch the Veglia. 
coaſt of Motlaehia, being about - ſixty miles in 
eitcumference; it's eapital alſois of the fame 3 
and a Biſhop See ſuffra n of Zara. Gon 

Pago, Pi; GliMi; is about fifty miles im cir- Pago. 
cumference, and ſits within two miles of the coaſt 
of Morlachis y it's chief towtr is of the ſame name, 
and has a tolerable 90 harbour. "7 


— * : 
4 . , 
J > 
*% — „ 


ben of thi farhe name, and 4 Biſhop's See ſuf- 
En) * of Zara, © | 
roffi; or Lon 


Atbe. about thirty-five ties ſouth. 
Groſla, or Eft of Oſera, and ten from the cot of 7 7 
Longa. 


tia; is about thirty miles in 52,054 and 705 
breadth. It's chief town is of the ame naric,” de 
 fended by a caſtle. 
Lein lies near the wuck eval of Dalrigti, 
being aboue fifty miles in length, and ten in 
breadth; it's capital is of the ſame name,” und 
lies towa 8 the ND hy * of the Mund. {3 
and is 4 ſhop's See, ſuffragan Spalatto. 
 Corzola Ke about fix miles to the weſtward 
of the retritories of Rag 5725 is the beſt ped- 
pled of the Dalmatian ; Ts chief 10/ is 
5 fame name, being a ee See, uff. 
0 R | V 9 WANT. 
The k + Vehetin Thr wp kia not 
quire 4 r defcription, are Tal | dowh 
in the tn bond op wich this # 
"The enetian wandt net the 
Adriatick ſez upon the © 
tea, are, 25 
And, 4. Zitite: 
Ora, , Him Corrs, ies car We coat of E. 
| g abovut fi miles in leng h, hd 
thelve' in' n Br it is 4 ons i and; con 
_— two” tities, and near 4 Habdred vfffiges; 


Lezina. 


Corzola, 


, honey, war, oranges, lettſöns, 
c e e of berker frais. The: "thief ta 


tos 12 Coffy =y Caſſiope. " | 

Dorf lies 8 the wide öf e caſt gde of 
the iſtand, in d. pe * feng fortified, — 
hath » go Flow It is the See of à Ea 
on mr tt though” the SN Have allo n A 


Wn g ee on ch. WR gde of kde 

tes bf Corfu; 4 little 

" town, wi tbour, abou fix 
mit mn, wh 7 gun jt 4 

dt Maura nies iſland ot Sr Naur, 9 Trurudin, 15 

Mand and uo ofa —.— re, and hes about forty. 


city. 


T HE RESENT. STATE Of 1TALLY. 
Arbe lies between Pago and Veglia, it's chief 


which loſs they made 


1 Ep tus and Mo- od 
rfe. 2. eie 7 3.  Cephalsnia, wa 


vernor from ec but were 


© 


und conſecſventiy this ata Hath 4 
trade, The natwes“ ö halömfa and Z 9 


Vater 

erally Greeks, | but che Venetians have 4 
rode rie Moc Cathliek egen, "Ph 
chief to-] l * Zante," irate" off the caſt” fide 
of rhe amd fortified and defended by a caftſe, 
being of che Hat! im oy to the. Vernietfans;” 
= a dee of 1 Bio. f td Corſti, 
the reſidente of the Ne, Who is always a 
noble Venetian of the Arft tank. There Ae 
forne other ſmall iſlands enge to the Venue 
in theſe ſeas, but of no great conſecuence: 

The Mores 165 taken from them 
in one campaign, ann 


Morea. 


by the Tut 


2 FLW to compenifate 
ettiſElves' maſters of” tlie 
'towns of "Previtiand Voſnia in Epirus; but theſe Previſa. 
are far from being an equivalent for that fine Volnia. 
country: They bid fair indeed” for taking Dul- 

0 in Albania, anno 1718, but the peace 
which was Coneluded while 5 bod acer it, 4 

an Wr to Mey enterprire. 

} 8 0 n A r. xv. 2% Ale 


* 
15, fi 35528) 


mat, 7 the Venetian knee. 


Tx = Vengtians boaſt chat cbeit une Venetian 
has lifted upwards of thirteen hundred years; Seren 
bit then it ut be remembered that their State 22828 
Has undergone various charges and revolutio 
uring that tine. Phe iſlattes on which 
ſtands, and thoſe in the ve obe ed of it, ek 
atitiently- ſubject to Padua, * teceiyed x Go. 

en oy inhabited 
} Alherren;” tjatiners, and other poor PvE. 


ut the x year 126; the Gochs ald othiet 
pews nations /over-runting! Italy, and 10 ibg 
and 


the cities of 'Parina, Aqulleis. 

upon the continent, the wbb fled with 
their effects 26 theſe iſlands, and laid the fotin- | 
dation of the city of Venice: They were at firſt 
under the government of the *coriſuls or magi⸗ 
ſtrates of Padua, to whom the ſoil bel but 


4 


tity. Ie br Gorfuß ig ſe rated when they — to increaſe iti wealth and nom- 
the of” Neale Ly A del not more bers, ar es roſs all parts of Italy flocked 
aur Half ber lf Wa It bob twenty miles in to deu, * or repteſentative from every 
1 Ane chief dem of che fame iſland was clefted, in whom the'legiflative powet 
ere Mee feſt 24% En the totthitalt Part of the wi lodged, "Whether this was brought about by 
Mind, beihg' big 2 and the See of a force, or the conſent of the Padunns, at this di- 
| hbiſhop. a ſtance of time does not r: But this fort 
Cepbalo-. Oephie 170 che fon 


being a mountar 
however wines Gif, 0 ugh 
1 which the e carry on a. tolerable trade: 
Ie Ras 4 th TSS 
on the well” Gde'of che iflan 
2 Tee, © 6 'Cotfe! Nd t 
thee other tywiis' rtienitionied by ges 


St —- St Nicholas, Catan, and Aſc; 
» XC, 


dla, ward of miles to 
Mondo, ; being fifty 
trilles in 8 Dy 1 Ez "in Fi 


ere 
A ce * 
'F — 


Rome deſer tion of them 
2 40 he Mandi of "Zahite, vum Zacyntbus 1 ne Fore, Ihre, 
2 ad Hey about twelve miles to the fotthwar 


Pin and as much to che weſtward" of 'the 
orea, being twenty four miles Fl length, ad 
twelve in breadth, moſt confiderable! for the little 
hg pes calle curriti or cor inths, from rheir 
. firſt cultivated about the eley of Corinth, 
where there ate now ſcarce any; France and 
England, and the reſt of the contitrics of Europe, 
being ſupplied with this kind of fruit from henee, 


| became veſted 1 


ny: not endure oo ſorne of tht moſt powerful 

popular" men che refbblick procared the 
5 power to 6 obſer on hit, with'rhe 
title o 


pq Ne pc Par king the reprefenta- 
tives of 1 only council, 8 ad- 
vice he took'dr ang as 1 ſaw fit- NO Princes 
were more abſolute than cheſe Doges for a confi- 
derable time, till at length che leading meh, 'of 


the republick 2 nt the ae reef 
thelr Doges, : 


aal de ine Par gn pode 
; 1 ſubManrial citizens”; 
the Doge retained] no more chan the ſhadow of 
his antient quthoriry,. About the year 1 325, The ſove- 
CE the” great council,” which was then compoſcd of reign 
the chicf 2 patſed an act for reducing their eg in che 
mp; wc. the ſovereign authority in nobility. 
dertain families and their male iflue, who at the 


be. age of five and twenty, and proof of their le- 


pic, without any previous election, were to 
introduced inte this aſſembly ;; and this bod 55 
of men have lopg fince aſſumed the title of Ne 
Peretians, whe; accotding to Mr Av prox, look 
upon 


| 
j 
i 
| 
pj 
if 
| 
| 
its 


ehe 


27 


enics. 


* 


relations leave their 


— Kings; for which reaſon 
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upon themſelves to be equal at leaſt to the Flec- 
8 of the Empire, and but one degtee below 
they ſeldom travel into 
Foreign. countries, Where they muſk, undergo the 
mortification of being treated like priyate gentle 
It is obſerved, that they diſcharge them 


ſelves. with a great deal of dexterity in ſuch * 1 


baſſies and treaties as they are concerned in, for 
ee whole, lives are employed in intrigues * 
tate, and they naturally give themſelves airs Wo 
ings and Princes, of which the Miniſters of o- 
ther nations 75 only the repreſentatives. Abour 
three or foutſcore , years ago, it was 
there were about five and tw-enty hundred ebe 
noble Venetians who had WE 1 in the Great 
Council but there are not at preſent more than 
| fifteen. hundred, notwithſtanding, the addition of 
many .new families : for during the war .with the 
Turks in Candia, when their treafury began to 
be. exhauſted, and on other exigencies of the 
State, they have permitted merchants. and, over- 
grown citizens, and even ſome foreigners, to pur- 
chaſe this honour, and conſequently a ſeat in the 
Great Council of the republick for them and their 
heirs. And tho? there be but one order of nobles 
at Venice, yet they look upon themſelves to be 
more or leſs honourable, according to the anti- 
quity of their families. They are generally di- 
vided, into four claſſes by out voyage - writers: 
1. Thoſe twelve families which were really noble 
before the conſtitution of their commonwealth. 
2. Such as were regiſtered when the members of 
the Great Council were limited to certain fami- 
lies. 3. Such as have purchaſed their nobility of 
the State. And, 4. Thoſe who have been created 
noble Venetians on — of their merit. But 
to be a little more particular in deſcribing the 
nſtitution of their preſent oyernment.z it con- 
fie Of the Dog uke. 2. The Great | 
Cour, 
The Senate, or Council of Pregadi. 5 The 
S of the Savi, or . And, 6. The 
Council called the College. 
The Doge, if he be. not in reality a monarch, | 


et he repreſents one in his habit and ſtate. He 
p clothed in a purple 


yered with a. OP, reſembling a mitre, which he who ha 


never takes off but when the Hoſt is elevated. 
1 8 pear fy. and ſtanding, be: 
an be, riſes up to none. His name 

5 n the coin, ;publick .; letters and inſtruments 
ok State; and all 15 nd, EF are. publiſhed 
in his name; Princes axe, 


are directed 3 1 
we chem; 


opened to the Po WO Amb 
ſelves. to him, but he delivers no. other, anſwer 1 
than what is agreed on in council. He cannot 
go out of the city without the leave of the States , 
and whenever he ſets, his n. the continent 
his authority ceaſes, and he is kd only. as 
a. noble Venetian... — — — is elected, all. gc 
though :they., continue 
members of the Ge Council: e * en © 
. to the laws as the meaneſt perſon; and the State- 
© Iquifition. is levelled chiefly, inſt. his power, 
He has a double voice in the reat Council, * 


che appointment of the ſervants and officers of the 


* and the nominating of the Dean and 

nons of St Mags, and is called His Serenity. E 

u in his office for life, unleſs he Ears 
me offence, againſt the State, or 17 1 to he 
perannuated, or otherwiſe rendered incapable of 


3. Ih e of Ten, or Seignory. and 


robe, . and, his head co- b 


4 fans his truſt. He b in the Great 


Game, and. other Nat and Yes that the ma- 


giſtrates per nas their duty, ang, ſummons them 
before the college on their neglect. He is elected 


in the Great, Council .by.. ballotings, After a man- 
Pe tediqus to relate 1 1 ly 1 ſhall | obſerve, - . 


105955 tis 4 as 


half of: en thing. Ed on 
governments, or at h . Semen on che con- 


more than 2 
inent, this aſſembly qom conſiſt $ of: more than 
ve or ſix hundred nor Is the Great Duke's. pre- 

ſence abſolutely neceſſary, it being frequently held 

without him. In this Council the legiſlative au- 

1 is lodged, as well as. the choice of the 
oge, and of moſt of the great. ,officets, of tate, 

as hath been obſerved already, for which purpoſe 

they meet on Sundays and ſome other holy- days, 
he Seignory confiſts of the Duke, 
members choſen by the Great Counel, 2 © 
three chief judges, of the principal E of Judi- 
cature, making ten in 4 f from whence they axe 
uſually called . Council, of Ten. .theſe the 
executive power. FAS: to be , lodged, and this 

Council elect. three of their, * number eyery 

three months, Who may be call 

State. Theſe 

e perſons ſuſpected to * any deſigns 

inſt the 2 1 __ x even pro- 


! 21 SC! 
The Senate, or Fora, Cork I" en 
twenty of the members of, the, Great Coun; 
cil, choſen annually, by that Council,, aſſiſted by.a 
lke. en e other counſellors, 5 


rates, and 

N A —4 not, a Power. of unde och 
948 0 ters in this Coungil., AY 

n ate in this Council, aod brought 

by them tot by neil 255 eir . 

ve ng PAR 0 e any Act propou 

70 them. but g 1 N 2 208 Jejes 

it. „The making ending 10 


W ay 
receiving Aba dor, = M's che * of 
bt e hex appro 
2 cer ſtate, : 
10 evi 202 
Who hape boch ee 


ſtate, ae the . requi — 
is the pe pros 
lang, 5 7 
a » "1 Cage [called : the 1 
4 — 
I 5 2 Nh 2 


1 51 N 


conſis The Sw 
ag 5 


| ef Ten, gn chat ccm 
after 5 een Prep: . debated. by 
oy 
a. the. 8 
c commanders. by. 
; ſixteen. perſons; ſix ca 


Tp P, 


Natl 


'$tCX i 


other The Seig- 


nory, or 
Council 


of Ten. - 


e receive.all e and informa- 


The K. 
nate or 


Pregadi. 


oy * 


3 Wy Gilg ee 55 85 wi ef 10 = co 


„ 


Se ro. 1 6 the hs 8⁰ to the t 
. Gs the Seigno Ges, and. EE: with them 
form that Counci called the. College. From 
whence it appears, that we of State (except 


what 


val bated, 1. By the Savi and Sergnoty in their ſeve- legiſlative authority. in their hands, ſtand ſo much 8 
ul rooms diſtinctly. 2. By theſe” two jointly, in awe of this State- Inquiſition which they have hs — 
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CHAP. what requires an extraordinary ſecrecy) are de- 


who conſtitute the college. 3. By the Senate, 
who when they have conſidered and altered the 
matters propoſed” as they ſee fit, bring all to 
the Great Council, who have a power of affirm- 
ing or rejecting, but none of debating or altering 
Cen ne on a 

From hence it appears, ſays my author, that 


Venice is one of the beſt conſtituted republicks 
that ever was eſtabliſhed, But methinks chew 


State-inquiſition, which they ſtile the baſis e 
their government, has a terrible aſpect, notwith- 
ſtanding it may have fruſtrated ſome conſpiracies 
and attempts againſt the ſtate: for ſurely nothing 
can reconcile people to ſuch an arbitrary blopdy 
tribunal, who have ever known what liberty and 
roperty means; a tribunal that muſt make every 
FLA and every ſenator tremble.” How can the 
greateſt regel them enjoy his fortune with 
any tolerable tranquillity, while he is liable ever 
day to be thrown info a dungeon, to be tor- 
tured, condemned, and executed upon the crafty 
ſuggeſtions and infinvations of his enemies, with- 
ont being ſuffered to know either his accuſers or his 
accuſation, or to offer any thing in vindication 
of His innocence? And in fact, we find ſeveral 
xerſons- have ſuffered by this accurſed court, 'who 
ave after wards appeared innocent. It would a- 
maze one therefore to ſee ſome men, who cannot 
beat to live under even a limited monatrchy, ever 


crying up this part of the Venetian conſtitution. 


In fone inſtances indeed, the ſubjects of Venice 


ethoy an unbounded liberty; they may be as leud 
and” wicket as they pleaſe, ſo their crimes do not 
affect the State; and in this the republicks in Hol- 
laid perfectly agree with them: "| There they have 
their muſickchouſes, whether thevotaries of Venus 
#efort by publick authority; and here are whole 
ſtreets aſſigned to the ſame purpoſes,” though the 
&fnival/is the time when they indulge this hü- 
rhour* moſt; chen à croud of cavaliers reſort hi- 
ther from the'neighbouring countries, where they 
meet an equal number of the other ſex, that come 
to make their fortunes upon theſe occaſions,” An- 
6ther "inſtance © of Dutch and Venetian liberty, 


eſtabliſhed,” chat they dare not enter into any fa- 
miliar converſarion with foreigners, or even with 


Jr 


their- own ordęr, for fear” of being charged with! 


deſigns againſt the State: nay. tis held chminal 
to talk of publick affairs, when tliey are not af- 
ſembled in the Broglio, or in their! Councils. 
And now I am kenny of che nobility, 1 ſhall 
take an opportunity of mentioning ſome other 
rules they are ſubject to: they are not permitted 
to carry any arms about them; or to wear filvtr 
or gold lace, or fringe on their clothes, except the 
Procurators of St Ma R k, and ſome fèew others, 


or to keep above a certain number of ſervant © © 
Doge himfelf is under the government 


even the De 
of his ſix Counſellors, who may viſit his cloſet, 


and all his retirements at any hour of the night ot 


day, and he 
The moſt honoutable among the nobility; are 
the Procurators of St MARK, who are appointed 
by the Great Council, and have the guardianſhip 
and adminiſtration of the revenues, treaſure, gifts, 
and legacies belonging to the church of St Mar, 
with very handſome annual penſions for life. They 
are five and twenty in number; and ſormerl 

conſiſted only of thoſe who had been concerned in 
foreign embaſſies, or had otherwiſe highly merited 
of the State; but ſome have been allowed to pur- 
chaſe this honour of late years, hen the gart 
wanted money. It is out of theſe that the Doge, 
and his Council of ten, are generally choſen. 


is not at liberty to go abroad without 


The nobility themſelves, chough” they have the H AP. 


Beſides the nobility, there are three orders off Knights, 


knighthood ; 1. That of the Golllen Star, which 
is conferred only n thoſe of the firſt quality, WhO 
have merited of the government; they wear a. 
ſtar bordered with gold-lace. 2. The Knights of 
St Mank, which honour'is uſually conferred on 
the officers in: the ſea or land ſervice, Who have? 
behaved well, to which is annexed; a penſion of a0 
thouſand: ducats per annum. They. wear a medal 
with the figure: of St Maxx on one ſidep and 
ſome other device of the Senate's appointing upon 
they are 


the / reverſe. 3. The Doge's/Knights;! a 


called, on account of their being created by hin"! 


Aer e A 8 1 nn. | D o 8 | > RE.” f 8 
5; that they ſuffer all manner of ſects and which is beſtowed on foreign officer in their ſer- 
perſuaſtons in religion, provided there is no ten- vice. 


dency in them to diſturb the State. Neither 


Phere are ſtilli ſeveral” order ef nöbllity, as Nobiliy 


che clergy of Holland or Venice are ſuffered 
to hold ſynods or eccleſiaſtical courts, or to 
frame laws for the government of the church, 
without the ar tion of the State; and 


Counts, Marquiſfes; /&c; on the Terra Firma ittcof th * 
the Venetian territoriks, who are not at all eſteem _ 

ed for their titles at Venice; and theſe are che heirs 
and deſcendants of ſuch noblemem as were created” 


untries. 


every man has an unlimited freedom to believe by foreign Princes before theſeg ptevinces were 
and practiſe as he ſets fit; neither the laws of re- conquered by che tepublick, who haves loſt. their 


ligion or mortality are ihforced Dy the governs” pri 
ment; every one may do what is right in his own”. 
eyes, ſo he lets the adminiſtration alone. Theſe 


leges, and noh enjoy no more than the titles 
of their anceſtors. Theſe the Venetian endeavour 


ate ſome of the Pofiocs liberties that the ſubject 


enjoys under moſt republicks; but in other reſpects 
they are as great ſlaves to their Sovereigus as the 
people are in France or Turkey. Should a man com- 
Plain of the oppreſſions of the nobility, or preſume 
to cenſure the conduct of the tniniftry 3 nay, if any” 
thing of this kind ſhould be ſuggeſted againſt him 
by his enemies, though never ſo falſely, he ſhall 
be firſt racked and tortured into a confeſſion, and 
afterwards executed as a malefactor, his eſtate con- 
fiſcated, and his family reduced to beggary. And 
if theſe are the charms of a republican form of 
government, who would not make it part of his 
litany to be delivered from it? But to proceed: 
XO I. 


policy, is to diſc6untenance all that are eminent 
and remarkable for their virtues of any kind what-- 
ever: a brave man is ſure to be brow: beaten; and 
if a perſon is à little more hoſpitable or charitable 
than his neighbours, he is in danger of the State- 
Inquiſition, left theſe virtues, or the appearance of 


13 F 


0 them, ; 
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CHAP. them, ſhould render him E and the govern- 
7 


Veniet 


ment be endanger d thereby. But among the liber- 


ties of Venice, there is one I had paſs'd over 


. when I was upon that ſubject, which ought not to 
be forgot. This, ſays my author, is perhaps 
only city in Europe, where young painters thay 
beſt ſtudy the beauties of nature z for there are 
two academies, where there are always naked peo- 
ple of both ſexes to be drawn, who are often upon 
the ſtage together; in what poſture they pleaſe to 
put them; and any man for the value of ſix-pence 
or a ſhilling may come in and take a view of 
them t nor 1s it to be conceivd with what aſſu- 
rance theſe young creatures will ſuffer themſelves 
to be gaz*d on by all the world. 
I I ſhall conclude this head with ſome account of 


ical go. their eccleſiaſtical government and clergy. The 


and reli 


Patriarchs of Aquileia and Venice ſhare the go- 
vernment of this church between them; if that 
may be called a government, which can only be 
exerciſed at the pleaſure of another, namely, the 
temporal power. The republick of Venice is as 
and arbitrary in all cauſes, and over all 
perſons eccleſiaſtical. and civil in their territories, 
as the States of Holland are in theirs. The Pope 
IA pon as little more than a temporal 


rince at Venice, and the Patriarch a cypher : 
Patriarch of Aquileia, whoſe province is upon 
Terra Firma, frame ſomething more indepen- 
dent of the State, and is better ſupported in his 
ſpiritual authority by the ba cn He is alſo the 
eldeſt Patriarch; and has the Jargeſt extent of ju- 
rjſdiction: for his province comprehends Friuli, 
ria, and ſeveral other hereditary provinces of the 


Empire, with the Venetian territories in Lom - 


s L 
% * * 
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bardy, except Bergamo, Crema, and Breſcia, 
whoſe Biſhops are ſuffragans to Milan. The Pa- 
triarch of Aquileia is nominated by the republick, 
who oblige him to chuſe a noble Venetian 
for, his. coadjutor, leſt the nomination ſhould re- 
turn to the Emperor; who, on the other hand, 


dietains the temporal revenues of the Patriarch in 


his dominions, and will not ſuffer him tb reſide 
at Aquileia, and therefore his feat is at preſent at 


The Patriarch of Venice is always a noble Ve- 
the Pope, and has a limited juriſdiction over the 
Archbiſhop of Candia, the Archbiſhop of Corfu, 

and the'Biſhops of Chiogga, Tordello, and Ca- 


4 
cu 


Y the ſtages, and take what other liberties they 
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themſelves to be govern'd neither by Prieſts nor C * Ly A 


Monks: men of this profeſſion may wear maſks 
during the carnival, keep their concubines, ſing 


eaſe, ſo as they do not meddle with the govern- 
ment. And notwithſtanding the worſhippi of 

images and relicks is ehcouraged here, as well as 
in other Popiſh countries, among the vulgar, the 


wits of Venice trouble themſelves very little about 


theſe matters. But the . of all degrees are 
infinitely fond of muſic 


Kind in Italy, that are to be met with in the 
world. Vocal muſick is uſually perform'd by 
eunuchs: a good voice is a proviſion for a ſon; 
upon which account the poor 8 frequently 
caſtrate a boy or two of the family, who are not- 
withſtanding admitted afterwards into prieſts or- 
ders. Tis true, this religion, as well as that of 
the Jews, requires a perfect man to adminiſter 
in holy things; and it is neceſſary for the eunuch 
to produce theſe teſtimonials of his manhood, be- 
fore they will permit him to officiate as a Prieſt 
in any church, (for a eunuch is known by his 
complexion ;) but then if he have them dried in 
his pocket, it is deem'd ſufficient to ſatisfy the 
intent of the Canon in this particular; and thus 
a {happy expedient is found out in favour of vocal 


muſick. Inſtrumental muſick alſo is very much 


encouraged; inſomuch, : that if a ſtrange violin 
comes and performs to the ſatisfaction of the au- 


dience in any of their great churches, they will 
immediately collect him a handſome gratuit. 


The nuns of Venice have not a much better Nuns. 


reputation than the clergy: particularly thoſe of 
St Zacnakv and St aeg where only 
noble Venetians are admitted, and where they do 
not ſo much as pretend to retire for devotion; 
but the nobility . ſend. their daughters thither to 
ſave their eſtates, it being the eaſieſt proviſion 
they can make for them. Theſe, according to 
Dr /BuzxnzrT, are not veil'd, neither do they 
„F 

company; th C Wii thoic 
he ſaw uſcd the ſame, precautions, they do in other 
nunneries, and had grates in their parlours, be- 
yond which their male friends were not admitted 
to come. They talk'd much, he obſerv'd, loud 
and very ungracefully, and allow d themſelves a 
liberty in rallying, that other places could not 
bear. The Patr intended to have reſtrain'd 


pe- the liberties of, theſe houſes, and begun with the 
nuns of St Laurence. but they told him 


inly, they were noble Venetians, who had cho- 


ſen that way of life as moſt conyenient for them, 
but would not be ſubject to his regulations; and 


Fa. upon his attempting to ſhut. up their houſe, they 


their own curates, or par iſh-prieſts, in which - 
are generally | influenced by the nobility, of nn 
they dread above all things, and conſequently love 
them very little: not ſo much, tis ſaid, on ac- 
count of the oppreſſions they ſuffer, as that lofty 


ſupercilious behaviour, which the quality of Ve- 


nice are , diſtinguiſh'd for, and which indeed the 


State requires of them: for ſhould they give them- 


ſelves any familiar popular airs, and ſeem to court 
the vulgar, the State · Inquiſition would look upon 


them as dangerous perſons. But to return to the 


clergy: the Venetians, ſays my author, ſuffer 
I Wc \ 


were about to ſet fire to it; whereupon the Senate 
interpoſed, and required the Patriarch to deſiſt. 
Mr Ap pison relates alſo, that the Venetian 
nuns are famous for their liberties; that they 
have opera's within their own walls, and often 
go out of their bounds to meet their admirers, 
(if they are not miſrepreſented) and their -lovers 
converſe with them ally: at the grate of their 
parlour. „* A 1 T3488 Y s T3097 Ted 
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| in their churches; and Church- 
rhaps there are the beſt entertainments of this muſick. 
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_ D of the hdtv ile views, and inte. 


Revenues 


and forces. 


tis true, the diſaffection — 


Their in- 


hs 


f 


1b 


paid, n e have made bien 


reſts ; ora IT. r 
pore gd 


HE dich teveiiues &f this Naas axe enin- 
to amount to above twelve hundred 


cefſity, as has been — — it is pre- 
tended 


of war, an hundred 


they can man and equip out thirty men 
gallies, and ten 5 
but this calculation ſeems to be of the 
A noble Venetian is always Generaliſſimo at ſea, 
who has the command of the iſlands, , and 
maritime places ſubject to them, as well as of 
the fleet; and there is conſtantly a Proveditor- 
General of the ſea, who — the fleet when 


there is no Generaliſfimo z he is chang d every 


two years, and d his office is always attended 


- by two noble Venetians, without whoſe concur- 


land-ſervice they uſually — choice of 
n General, who is attended by ſome fow 
whoſe advice he is obliged to take upon 
The inferior Generals and OM- 
foreigners; the noble Venetians, 
look upon themſelves as Princes and Legiſla- 
care to be commanded by thoſe 


1 


= 
vet 
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their inferiors. The common ſolj- 


| 


EK 


wt 


Tay and Turkey ;) and che 


maſter of the Morea in one campaign : - 


in the 
conquer d -eguntries, whom they treat with into. 
lerable ane. might contribute alſo to that re- 
volution. 

The autsch of this - republick Web to 
de er penes Wäh- all Wein ah if poſſible ; 
eſpecially with the Emperor and the Turk, wWho 
are either of them too powerful for this State to 
grapple with. Tis true, the Emperor, the P 
and the reſt of the Italian Princes would infalli- 
bly join the Venetians if they were attack d, ſo 
as to prevent the Infidels getting in Italy: 
but we ſee the Emperor ſuffer d the Turks to wreſt 
the Morea from them in the laſt war, anno 17153 
and if he aſſiſts them in a future war, poſſibly 
it will be on ſuch terms as are not very 


agree- 
udle to them: he will either infiſt on their ſur- 


tendring ſome of the provinces diſmember d from 
the Milaneſe, or their ſharing the dominion of 
the Adriatic Sea with _ which they have 
hitherto been ſo j And no doubt but 
the Venetians, . Italian Powers 


heartily wiſh that the Emperor, as wil as the 
Infidels, were further remoy's from ch cir fron» 
her. ſeem to be in a very and 
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precarious Gtuation at preſent : were it not the 


incereſt of France to prevent the: Imperialiſts be- 


ing entire maſters of Italy, thoſe little States 
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would - ſoon be ſwallow'd up; but if ever the 


Emperor ſhould attempt 
Majeſty would irifalhbly make a powerful diver- 
ſion in their favour; they will certainly therefore 
cultivate a good underſtanding with the Court of 
France, to the Saints, ſince they have 
been e out of their Italian territories, they 
are neither capable of aſſiſting or annoying them, 
and were much lefs dangerous neighbours' when 
they were in poſſeſſion of Naples and the Milaneſe 
than the Imperialiſts are. But, as Mr Ap Drsom 
obſerv*d on another occaſion, among all theſe dif- 
ago this ick will Toaintain itſelf, if po- 
licy can prevail upon 
formerly, they would find no great diffculty in 
ſu hg themſelves, at a time when every thing 
is carried in all the Courts of Europe by the — 
of money; but their trade is miſerably declin'd, 
* cheir reaſure be- by 2 with the 
Turks. 


tranſporting the merchandia of Afia from Alex - 
andria, and . rts of Turkey to the kingdoms 
of Europe, fo it Naber ſtill, in _ lower de- 
fince the navigation about the Cape of Good 
e has been found out. Their manufactures 
anU-produce of their dominjons alfo-furniſh them 
with merchandize to traffick with other countries; 


as their raw and wrought filks of various kinds, 


I , gold and ſilver ſtuffs, damaſks, velvets, 
wine, | fruits, particularly currants or co- 
rinthis, e lar to the illand of Zant, al- 
lam, ſulphur, Venetian-ſteel, iron, copper, wool- 
len- cloth, glaſs, — foap, rice, ellences, tur- 
ntine, cream- tartar, ſnuff, and many other 
| articles. Great part of the goods | 

e from Turkey uſed to be taken off by the 
Germans z but if che Emperor ſucceeds in his pro- 
ject of eſtabliſhing a trade in the gulph of Venice, 


this, his moſt 9 s — 


force: Were they 2 rich as 


As the trade of Venice! formerly conſiſted in Trade 


this'branch; of buſineſs will be entireſy * to the 


Venetians- 

I muſt hot coudtode the deſcription of Venice 
without taking notice of the'/ceremony- of the 
Doge's eſpouſing the ſea annually, every Aſcen- 
ſion- day, N attended by three or four 
hundred of the nobility, and embarks on boatd 
the Bucentaur, a noble galcafſe finely carved and 
gilded, followed by à vaſt number of gallies, 
and gondola s, magnificently adorn'd, with 
trumpets and muſick plying: he Captain of 
the Bucentaur always takes an oath on this oc- 
caſion, that he will ing her back ſafe and ſound, 
in ſpight of waves and te and indeed he 
takes care to run as little hazard as poſſible, for 
he does not go above a mile or two out to ſea in 
the calmeſt ſeaſon of the year; and if the wind 
blow never ſo [little, the ceremony is defert'd. 
When they are come to a proper place, the Doge 
receives a gold - ring from the maſter of the cere- 


2 which he throws! into the ſea, over the ſtern, 


ing at the ſame time, We efpouſe thee, O Sea, as 

Sag of our true and * over thee. 
It was about the year 1174, that Pope Al EX AN- 
DIR HI, conferred the dominion of the Adriatick 
ſea on the lick, inſtituting this annual cere- 
mony of eſpouſing it by a ring; and this in gra- 
titude for their aſſiſtance againſt his great enemy 
the: Emperor FRED ERRICE BARBAROSSA, Who 
had driven his Holineſs from Rome; but was af- 
terwards compeld to ſubmit to this haughty Fope, 
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"Treats of the — ain: evient 7 the Pepe 1 
minions, particularly of the Campania of Rome, 
- and/the principal cities 1 n. 5 in 

de province 85 S TIGHT 20) 3140; 

-* 454 = 

Their fi- © \HE Pope's Jotkinions ave; * by te 
tuation territories of Venice towapds: the north 5 by 
and ex- the! Adtincick "ſea, or gulph of Patios on the 
eat. mor tlxeaſt; — of Naples on oe ſouth- 


;eaſt; by the Fuſcan ſea on the ſouth · weſt 3; and by 
the duchy: of: Taſcany-on'the north-we 
- paſſes-the duchy of Tuſcany on three ſides, and is 
of a very irregular figure: extending in length fromm 
north to ſouth:about two hundred and forty miles, 
and in it's greateſt breadth from eaſt to weſt an 
hundred and forty though in ſome places, as be- 
tween the duchy of: Tuſcany and:the gulph of Ve- 
nice, it is ſcarce twenty miles broad. To give 
the reader a juſt L idea of the form of it, I 

refer him to the map of Italy bound up with this 
volume. The Pope's dominions are uſually; di- 
RT RIPE: . vided into ſeven provinces. 1. The Campania 
of Rome. 2. The patrimony St PzTzR, 
comprehending the duchy of, Caſtro, the terri- 
2 of Orvieto, and the county of Ronciglione. 
g. The province of Sabina. 4. Ombria, or the 
* Spoletto, in which are included the ter- 
ritories of Perugia, and the Contado di Citta de 
Caſtello. 5. The marquiſate of Ancona. 6. The 
2 of Urbino. Add, 7. Romania, or Roman 
:comprehending Romania Proper, the = 

1. and the duchy of Ferrara. 10 
The Cam- 211 The Campania of Rome, n greats 
pania of eſt part of the antient Latium, inhabited by the 
Rome. Latini, Equi, Herniei, Rutuli, and V alle is 


din Bn 


-bounded by the pattimony of St ER HEN and Sa- taken 


hina towards the north; by the: pfovigces:of A 
abruzzo, and Terra de Lavavd,- in the kingdom of 
Naples on the ſouth-eaſt; "ll and by the Toſean ſea 
on the ſonch-weſt : being about ſeyenty miles in 
length from the north-weſt to the ſoutheaſt; and 
-forty- five in breadth. from the.,north+eaſt to the 
Youth-weſt. The chief towns whereof. are, I. 
Rome. 2. Tivoli. 3. Paliſtrina. 4. Zagarola, 
5 Colonna. f. Freſcati. 7. Maripe, 8. Caſtel 
-Gandolpho. .. 9. Albano. 10, Velgti. 11. Ci: 
ſternæ. 12. Sarmoneta. - 13, Paleano. 14. A- 
;nagni..- 15. Ferentini. 16, Alatri. 17. Veroli. 
148.0 Fraſilone. n 19 Maenza. 20. Piperno. 21. 
Foſſa Nova. 22. Terracina. 23. Netuno. 24. 
. 25. Ada. 26. Paterno, And, 27. 
la. 1 

Rome, it's. Nome, the poo of the Pope” 8 dominions, 
name and and anticntly of the Roman Empize, derived Ws 
* name, according to lame, - from ROMA," a Trojan 
Lady, and according to others, from,RomuLys 

the founder; there are thoſe alſo that affir 

called Roma before the days of RowuLys z and 
maintain that he only enlarged. the town, ahd was 

called by it's name, as Princes and Great Men 


Chief 
towns. 


are at this day called by the names of their ſeats 


in ſame countries: Others again rad e ſtory 
of Rouurus. and Remus Entirely, as à fable: 


Das 
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about the year of the world: 3301, 83 years: be- 
fore the coming of Vage and — ain inn 


London. 


encom- 


m it was 
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and indeed I meet with nothing ſatisfactory on C 


this head, any more xfan I b as to the time of XVII. 
it's foundation; ſome affirming it was founded Ferse 


none, 


the year of the world 3198. IE 
Rome is ſicuated on the river Tiber, fn, ſix- Situzticn 


teen miles north · eaſt of the Tuſcan Sea, 2 4 Ap 
_one:degrees forty - ñᷣ ve minuets north jatitu I-.59ivibne 


toen degrees odd minuets to the ver wn of 
It ſtootl antiently on —— 


eminencies af eaſy aſcent, and was of a. ſquare 


gure, but now icomprehends twelve little hills, 
viz. Monte Capitolino, Palatino, Aventino, Ce- 


lio, Eſquilino, Viminale, Quirinale, or Monte Ca- 


vallo, Janiculo,  Pincino, Vaticano, Citorio, and 


Giordano. It is of an irregular figure, and the 


walls, which take in the ſame ground with thaſe 
Which Aux LTAN built, are about twelve miles 


in circumference, all the turnings and windings 
included; otherwiſe the compals is not, or ever 
was, more than ſix or ſeven * my ſome 
have made it 6fty.miles about. ar the ſub- 
urbs antiently N d, is very — if the 
town, with all iz's- ſuburbs and adjacent villages, 
contained half the number of ſouls which ſome au- 
thors of very great reputation have aſſerted, ami 
all theſe were locked upon as part of the city (as 
the villages within the weekly bills are ſometimes 
reckoned part of London) the circumference muſt 
have been very large: and there is room to believe 
tllat the villages towards the ſea Were deemed part 
of; Rome, becauſe ,*tis ſaid, that ſome of the Ro- 
mad Emperors had a geſign of extending the walls 
as far as the Tuſcan, Sea; Which is twelve or fifr- 
teen tiles diſtant from the preſeot city. Another 
May of accounting for that vaſt number of Roman 
citizens, which we fing upon record in ſome wri- 
ders, is by taking into the account all choſe who had 
the] privileges of Roman citizens in the Empires 
and chen the higbeſt account we t iich will not 
apPear incredible, for, the. citiaeng gf a multitude 
oll grrat cities had this priv ilegs. W Rut to retura 
to modern Rome q there is not akoze za third part 
ef che ground within the walls, upon, but 
up with, gardens: and vineyatds, T and. other 
vid ſpaces and 222 put chinly 
babited. The natives are uſyally computed 4 2 
1000. N A art,,of the ton which, ſtands 

on the weſt of the river, and; is called Traſter 
vere, is not _—_ a ſixth ; part of the whole; the 
courſe of the river through it is from north to 
ſouth ; it riſes ſo high, and runs with ſuch an im- 
petuous torrent, at the time of, the melting of the 
ſnows, or on violent rains, that the lower part of 
the town frequently. ſuffers very much by inundar 
tions. There are five bridges over the river, 
twenty gates in the walls, and three hundred 
towers ſtill remaining; the caſtle of St Ax EU 
was deſigned rather as a bridle for dhe inhabitants, 
thay for their defence, Rome is too large to be 

Seat ſtrength, and would, hardly be able 

ad > ang a regular ſiege. Though the Italians 
excel, in architecture, they apply themſclves very 
little to fortifications. and engingering, unleſs the 
Kang of Sardinia, who lying next two ſuch potent 
neighbours, as France and the Empire, is under 3 

— 2 of fortifying his towns after a better 
manner. It is computed that modern Rome ſtands 
fourteen, or fifteen; fest higher than, the old city, 
being built upon the-ruins 0 the former. The int 
genious Mr, Ap D'irs0N obſerves, farther, that the 
vigleat Mainz Which have happened e long a8“ 
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CHAP. tract of time, muſt have waſhed down great part of with'proviſions, though not ſo cheap as at Flo- CHA Þ. 


XVII. the hills into the vallies, and very much altered the rence ot Naples, which may be occaßjoned by the XVI. 
9 2 face of it, and that the town is much more upon multitude of foreigners reſorting to this city, who vg 
nions. A level therefore than it was formerly; what con- ſeldom” ſtudy frugality much in their travels. nions. 


. 


rns this conjecture is, that the Tarpeian rock, 


which was once a terrible precipice, from whence 
malefactors were thrown, is not now above twenty 
feet high z but then as thoſe parts of the town are 
higher which are built in the vallies, conſequently 
thoſe which ſtand upon the hills are proportiona- 

ly lower. The town is generally well built, the 
Aretts ſtrait, and adoned avith a vaſt number of 
palaces,” monaſteries, and churches ; of the laſt of 
which there are not leſs than three hundred. The 


© 4 + 


a particular account of theſe, I ſhall enquire into 
the character of the modern inhabitants; and, ac- 
cording to the laſt mentioned author, there is an 
univerſal civility reigns among all ſorts of people 
at Rome, Which he conceives flows in a great 
meaſure from the nature of their government, 
where gyery man being capable of all preferments, 
the meaneſt ecclefiaſtick may be a Cardinal, and 
even Pope; which makes every one behave him- 
ſelf towards all other perſons with an exactneſs of 
reſpect, no man knowing what another may ar- 
rive at: but this makes profeſſions of eſteem and 
Kindneſs go fo promiſcuouſly to all forts of per- 
os; that one ought not to build too much upon 
Fr i 
The politeneſs, affability, and officious civility. 

fays 4 10 modern traveller, which 1 ieee 
among the Romans in two journies I made to 
Italy, ſeemed to me charms fufficient to induce 
any, who have a taſte for what is valuable, to 
come thither from all parts of the world, to view 

the treaſures of curioſities contained in this city. 

I have here ſeen noblemen of the firſt rank, both 

ſecular and eccleſiaſtick, who upon hearing a tra- 

veller at their gate deſirous of ſeeing what was in 

their palaces, would themſelves take a pleaſure 
in ſhewing them ; and if they were buſy, order 

their domeſticks to do it for them, and even leave 

their cabinets to give them the liberty to ſee what 
was worth ſeeing in them. But I found not at firſt 
all the Italians fo civil, complaiſant, and polite, but 
more reſerved: they generally ſtudy a ſtranger's 
humour and temper before they admit him into 
their company and familiarity. As for the per- 
ſons of any conſideration, they are ambitious of 
paſſing for virtuoſo's, admirers of pictures, ſtatues, 

muſick, architecture, medals, and other pieces of 
antiquity ; and no people have more command of 
their temper, or are more careful in avoiding to 
give offence, or bear more before they take it, 
eſpecially from a ſtranger, than the Italians in 
general. I ſhall conclude their character with a 
Paflage in Missox, where he ſays, the people of 
this country are not at all poſſeſſed with a ſpirit 
of hatred or perſecution againſt ſtrangers, of what 
religion ſoever : and T muſt. do them the juſtice 
to acknowledge, that in our travels through Traly, 
and even at Rome and Loretto, we were never 
in the leaſt moleſted by thoſe adorers of relicks 
and images.” 9 * 4 —_ ee x. IV 1 - 
. Rome, according to Mr Ray, is well ſupplied 
VOI. II. ; Oo 


hunt or bait it all before they kill it. 


Their beef * inferlor to that in England,. 


ep the fleſh of the buffalo, which is only eaten 
by the poor Jews and common people, and they 
hy Their veal 
is the beſt in Europe, and their kid and pork are 
excellent, but the mutton is tough and dry. Tame 
fowls are plentiful and good, as" turkeys, hens, 
capons, tame pigeons, &. | Geeſe indeed are 
ſcaroe, but wild towl is very cheap, and that of 
the belt ſort. as partridges, woodcocks, ſnipes, duck, 
mallard, teal, quails, plover, larks, and all man- 
ner of ſmall birds ; beſides which, they cat ſeveral 
forts that we never touch here, as kites, bügzards, 
ſparhawks, jays, magpies; and almoſt every 'fow! 
that flies. They are alſo pretty well ſupplied 
with ſea and river fifh;” but dearer than fleſh. 
The freſh-water fiſh are, pike, carp, tench, trout, 
eels, barbel, chevin, and dace. Their 'ſea:fiſh 
mullus antiguorum, now called triglia, and with” us 
ſurmullet, mugil or mullets, ſole, plaiſe, and 


others of the flat kind, hake ſturgeon, dolphin, 


and the lupus marinus, not known in England. 
Wild boar and other veniſon is to be had every 
day in the market, but their deer are hot compa- 
rable to the wild hog. Oranges and lemons are 
cheap, but apples and pears are dear, being fold b 

weight; however, they are "exceeding, od. 
The bread js good and cheap, ànd very light, tho? 
made without yeaſt; what they uſe” ede 


"© 7 


their aqueducts, ſome of which bring the water 


> % 


from fountains thirty or forty miles diſtant from 


Rome, as will be obſerved more particularly here- 
fich n R 
Rome affords ſo vaſt a variety of agreeable ob- 
jects, that que knows not where to begin, much 
leſs where to end, when we have entered upon 
the deſcription” of chem. The moſt valuable cu- 
rioſities however may be reduced under the fo 

lowing Heads, viz.” 1. Theatres and amphitheatres. 
2. Pagan temples, 3. Triumphal arches. . 4. Co- 
lumns. 5. Baths.” 6 Aqueducts and fountains. 


7. Catacombs. 8. Obeliſks. 9. Sepulchres, 10. 
Cirques or Circus's. 1 1. Bridges. 


12. Churches. 


13 G 13. Pa- 
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E ag P. 13. Palaces, with the ſtatues and paintings which 


nions. 


5 N in old Rome, there are only the ruins of three now 


remaining, viz. ſome ſmall footſteps of the am- 


"heatres 
and am- 


phithe- 
atres. 


Pagan 


temples. Phe Pantheon, or tem 


chureh of St Crocs. Some 
theatre of MarcELLUus, on which the 


The chief pa 
now dedicated to the VI 
Saints: it is an hundred and fi 


ug. cat 
in form of a cupala, 
a hole in the t 


lome have re 


_ church 


orn them. 14. Piazza's and ſquares. 15. Col- 
leges. And, 16, Hoſpitals. | 


. Of all che theatres and amphitheatres that were 


phitheatre of STAT1L1ivs. Taurvs, near. the 
part of the walls of the 


lace of 
he Savelli ſtands. And of the amphitheatre 


of. T1Tvs, now called the Coliſeo, of which 


there are very large ruins... It * to have 
been of « round form without, and o 


gure within; and, as tis ſaid, was capable f hold- 


f an oval fi- 


ing cighty-five thouſand perſons, This ſtructure 
was famous OO 8 for the beauty of 
it's architecture, as the martyrdom of many thou- 


ſand Chriſtians, who, like other condemned per- 
ſons, were 


quently obliged to fight with wild 
beaſts here. The Romans do not ſeem to have 
had certain puniſhments fixed for every crime, 


but the Emperors, their Viceroys and Judges, or- 


dered them to be put to Death often in what man- 


ner they ſaw fit 3 and upon their coming off vic- 
torious in their combates with men or beaſts, fre- 


quently granted the priſoner his pardon. This 


probably was St Paul's caſe, who lived to tell 


us he had fought with beaſts at Epheſus, 
gan . temples remaining, are, 1. 
ple of the 


called the Rotunda, from it's circular figure, and 


irgin Ma RY and | 
orty-four feet in 
and as many in breadth ; the roof vaulted 


of it, nine feet diameter, It's 


pgrtico conſiſted of ſixteen tall pillars of ſpeckled 


marble, called oriental granite, each pillar bein 


but one ſtone, of which there are only now thir- 


teen remaining: they are all of the Corinthian 


order, and about fifteen Engliſh feet in circum- 
ference, . ſome a few inches more and ſome. leſs, 
The door is forty feet high, and; about twenty- 
five broad, the iy poſts and croſs-pieces com- 
poſed of five pieces o „ and not of one, 
ated. Upon the architrave of the 
portico are theſe words, inſcribed in large capi- 
tals, viz. M. Agrippa L. E, Caf. Tertium fecit, 
This temple was covered with copper, till Po 
Uz34an VIII removed it; with which he made 
thoſe four admirable wreathed pillars, which ſup- 
port the canopy of the high altar in St Pz7zx's 
and with the clavi #rahales, or nails 
which faſtened the plates of the portico, 
and weighed two thouſand eight hundred pounds, 
he caſt a, great cannon, which {Jl remains in the 
caſtle of St ANG ELo, with this inſcription, Ex 


clavis trabalibus porticus Agrippe, and the form of V 
one if the nails is engraven on it. The body of 


this temple remains entire, e Oy been do- 
prived of it's ſtatues and ſome other ornaments, 
amongſt which was the famous Mix ERA of 
Prip1as. Antiently this temple was aſcended 
by ſeven ſteps, which ſurrounded the whole build- 
ing, and now there is a deſcent of eleven ſteps to 
g9 into it, which ſhows how. far old Rome is bu- 
ried in rubbiſh. In the church is the. tomb of 
that exquiſite painter and architect RAPHAEL 
UxzIx, With the following inſeription, viz. 


* uw © 


#44 


lic ſuus eff Raphael, timuit qua ſoſpite Vinci, 
' Rerum magna pareys, & mariente mori. 
5 — 17 4 © 23 * 2 „ 9910 
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uſualg 


and receives all it's light from 


| | Kone, was taken from hence, being one 
PRE 2 ein + 


STATE OF ITALY: 
2. The temple of Fox Tune, was given by C 
Pius IV to the Armenians, where the 
lebrate divine worſhip. It is at preſent called 
St MARIA Korp ric, and is an entire 


ſtill ce- 


onick order, mixed with the Corinthian and 
Dorick, which ferve for a model to. the modern 
architects. | | 


., The temple of the Sox, or of Vzsr a, 


which ſtands not far from the former, on the 


banks of the Tyber near the broken bridge, and 
is now A Chriftian church, called La onn 
Je Sole; being a ſmall round ſtrufture, with a 
Far of ſtrait pillars round it, receiving the 
light in the ſame manner as the Pantheon, by a 
round hole in FR. # 118 x 

4. The temple of Diana AvZNTINE, now 
called St Sa BIN A, 7 building, Fopporied by 
twelve pillars on each fide, which divide the nave 
from the iſles. ; 1 


5. The temple of HNL ES AyEN TIN, 


now dedicated to St AL ERISs and Bow Ir ACE, 
and ſtands on the top of Mount Aventine. 

6. The temple of IAN us, in the market for 
beaſts, being a building exactly ſquare, with four 
fronts, reſembling a triumphal arch more than a 
temple: on each front are twelve niches for as 
f repreſenting the months of the year, 
which JAN us was held to goverrn. 
7. The temple of Cox cox p, or rather the 


remains of it, there being only the portico left, 


All ſuſtained by eight great marble pillars of one ſtone 


each, and ſtanding on the aſcent from the Forum 
Romanum to. the Capitol. 

8. The temple of Sa run, now a Chriſtian 
church, dedicated to St Ap RIAN; the frontiſ- 


piece only whereof is part of the antient temple, 
the Romans kept the Tabulæ ef intinæ 
which contained the names of the thirty-five tribes 


of the city: it ſtands at the foot of the Capitol 
near the arch of Syvz rus. r 
9. The bow. "a of AnToniyz, and Fav- 
STINA, Which ſtands in the Forum Romanum, 
whereof are left. good part of the walls, and the 


lying one way: 


marble, which will cleave like wood, the grain 
10. The temple. of RouuLvs and Remus, 


pe ſince dedicated to St Cosmo and 'Damiano, 


but very little of th antient temple leſt, — 
11. The temple of Isis and SERAPIS, or of 
the Sun and Mopn, now New St Max v's: the 
ſmall ruins of the antient temple which remain 
are behind the cloyſter, the preſent church not 
ſtanding exactly on the ſame ground. | 

12. The temple of Pzacs, in the * 
Vaccino, begun by CLAuD Ius, and finiſhed by 
ESPASIAN, in which were laid up the rich 
ſpoils found in SoLomon's temple, on the taking 
of Jeruſalem, till this city was plundered in it's 


turn by AL ARI, King of the Goths, This ex- 
ceeded all the other temples in Rome in it's di- 


menſions, as may ſtill be diſcerned by the vaſt 
ruins of the foundation. There is very little 
ſtanding of it at preſent, beſides part of three 
arches, the reſt having been burnt down in the 
reign of Couuopus th fire, which, tis ſaid, 


broke out with an earthquake; tho' there is à 


tradition which ſays it fell of itſelf, at the birth 
of our Saviour, The great marble pillar which 


ſtands, before the church of St Maar Mag- 
Gc10RE, and is the largeſt in Rome of one entire 
of the 
eight 
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iece of antiquity, ſurrounded with pillars of the === 
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as pillars of the portico, ſaid to conſiſt of a kind of 
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HE PRESENT STATE OF/ITABEY. 
CH AP. eight which ſupported the nave or body of this 


temple. | 
13. The temple of JuriTtrx STaToR, in 
the Campo Vaccino, of which there now remains 


so more than three marble pillars, was built un- 


| Trium- 


phal 


der the Conſuls, as tis 


retended, in compliance 


with a vow made by Ron ros, who findin 


his troops give way in an engagement with the Sa- 


bins, promiſed to build a temple to the honour 


of Jup1TER, if they ſtood their ground: and this 


temple was accordingly afterwards erected, and 
dedicated to JUPITER STATOR, & fando, 


from 
the- Romans ſtanding their ground. EP A 
14. The temple of JuetTex Toxans, or 
the thunderer, erected near the Capitol by Au- 
ousrus, *tis ſaid, on his being preferved from 


a flaſh of lightning which fell on his litter and 


killed his ſervant, of which there remains no 
more at preſent than three pillars of the Dorick 


order, half buried in the runs. 


15. The temple of Fauxus, now a Chriſtian 


. chuych, called St STEPHANo Ror un po, from 


it's circular figure, ſituate on mount Celius: it is 
a large edifice, ſuſtained by two concentrical cir- 
cles of pillars, the outermoſt, which are forty- 
four in number, are the leaſt, and the innermoſt 
are exactly half that number, and ſtand at the 


fame diſtance from each other as thoſe of the outer 


16. The temple of HER cUIT ES CALLAIcus, 
now Galuzo, of a diagonal figure, the roof con- 
ſiſting of a cupola, little leſs than the Pantheon, 
having two doors directly oppoſite to each other. 
521 7 The temple of Ba convs, now the church 
of St Cons r AN TTA, without the walls, of a 
round figure, ſuſtained by twelve large pillars 
without, and a concentrical circle of twelve pil- 
lars of a leſs circumference within, containing an 
antient monument of porphyry, called the tomb 


of Baccnvs, which reſembles a large cheſt fine- 


ly engraved, with branches of trees, boys treading 
of grapes, birds, and other animals; ſeveral parts 
of the mot * is beautified with bunches of 
grapes, and other things belonging to a vin 
in Moſaick work; but 1 Freſh feof the Arr. 
and the rudeneſs. of the figures, have made ſome 
judicious travellers ſuſpect that it is not of Ro- 
18. Another temple of Romurvs and R- 
Mus, now dedicated to St TxzopDoRE, of a 
circular figure, into which there is a deſcent of 
ſeveral ſteps, as into the Pantheon. 
The triumphal arches ſtill remaining, are five; 
1. That of SzrTIMIius So Rus. 2. That of 
ConsTANTINE the Great. 3. That in the Via 
Sacra, erected to the honour of VIS ASIAN, 
and his fon TIlTrus. 4. That of GaLIENus. 
And, 5. Another to the honour of Sry TIN 1s 
SBVERUS, and his ſon. FL 
1. The triumphal arch of SzrTTM1vs SRV 
x us ſtands at the foot of the Capitol, being of mar- 
ble, and ſtill entire, tho* ſomething ſunk under the 
preſent ſurface of the ground. On each ſide are 
repreſented in bas - relief the victories of this Em- 
peror; and on the inſide the vault is finely 
wrought with flowers, of which no two are of 
the ſame ſhape. It was erected to the honour 
of SevzRUs, in memory of his Parthian con- 
queſts 3 but being under a great concern at the 
civil diſcords he met with on his return to Rome; 
he feigned himſelf ill of the gout; and 


his fon to triumph in his ſtead. The inſeription 
on the arch is as follows in large Roman Ga- 


1 . : - d 
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raters, viz. IMP..CAES. LVCIO SEPTIMIO.-© 


M. FIL. SEVERO{/PIOUPERTINACEFAVG: XV 


PATRI PATRIAE. PARFTHICO..ARABICO *© 


ET PARTHICO ADIABENICO. PONTIFE jon 
CI: MAXIMO TRIBU NIC. POTEST xi. 


COS III. PROC OS ET IMP. CAES. M. AU- 


g RELIO. I. FIL. ANTONINO AG. PIO. 


FELICI TRIBVNIC. POT EST VI. COS. 
PROCOS. P. P. OPTIMIS FORTVNATISSI- 
MISQVE. PRINCIPIBVS. OB. REM P. RE- 
STITVTAM. IMPRRIVMVE POPVEI 
ROMANI PROPAGATAM. INSIGNIBVS. 
VIRTVTIBVS EORVM DOMI FORISQ VE. 
S. P. Q. R. rig Dat 2318 blog o: vd zu 
2 Cors TAN TTNE's arch, which is not only 
the nobleſt in Rome; but in the whole world, 
according to Mr AbDISsoN. It ſtands near the 
amphitheatre of Nx RO, and was erected by the 
Senate, as tis ſaid, in one day's time, while the ar- 
mies of ConsTANTINE and MAXENTIUS- were 
engaged at Ponte Molle, with an intention to in- 
ſcribe it to him that ſhould come off victorious ; 
and Cons TAN TT deftating his competitor; it 
was accordingly dedicated to him; being beau- 
tified with ſeveral excellent ſtatues and bas. re- 
liefs, relating to the moſt remarkable: actions of 
his life. The ſtatues have many of them loſt 
their heads; which tis ſaid, the Duke of Tuſ- 
cany, LAUREN DE Moers, ſtole and 
carried to Florence. The bas-reliefs on this 
arch are not equally” fine, which makes it ſup- 
poſed that ſome of them were! taken from more 
antient monuments to adorn this. Mr Ap Di 
sow ſays, he ſearched narrowly for ſome repre- 
ſentation of the appatition which is ſaid- to have 
preteded the victory ; but there are not the leaſt 
traces” of it to be met with; the reaſon whereof; 
he conceives, is; that the greateſt part of the 
ornaments were taken from TRA A 
ſet up to the new conqueror, in very great haſte, 
— Senate and people of Rome, who were 
then moſt of them heathens. There is however, - 
he obſerves, ſomething in the inſcription which 
is as old as the arch itſelf, which ſeems to hint 
at the Emperor's viſion, viz. IMPERATORI 
CAESARI FLAVIO CONSTANTINO MA- 
XIMO AVGVSTO QVO INSTINCTV DI 
VINITATIS MENTIS MAGNITVDIN 
C VM EXERGTV SVO TAM DE TT. 
RANNO QVAM DE OMNI EIVS FAC- 
TIONE uno tempore IVSTIS REMPVBLI- 
CAM VLTVS: EST ARMIS'ARCUM TRI- 
VMPHIS INSIGNEM: DICAVIT S. P. Q. R. 
_ » * LIBERATORT VRB Is. 
FVNDATORI QVIETIS. 
3. The triumphal arch in the Via Sacra, e- 
rected in honour of VESPASIAN and his fon TI- 
Tvs, on their conqueſt of Jeruſalem and Judea, 
is compoſed alſo of marble, on which is repre- 
ſented V esPaASTAN” riding in triumph with the 
ſpoils of So.owon's temple ;- namely, the table 
of ſhew- bread, the ſeven golden candleſticks, 
the tables of the commandments, the trum- 
pets of the great Jubilee, and ſeveral veſſels 
uſed by the Jews in their ſacrifices. But Mr 
Apprsow fays, he was much diſappointed in 
not finding the figure of the temple of Jeru- 
falem on it:; tho ſome are of opinion, that the 
com pillars of this arch were made in imi. 
tation of the pillars of Sot ouox's temple, and 
obſerve that theſe are the moſt antient of any 
of that order. The inſcription. on 
„ ENRTVS POPVL 6 
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ROMAN VS Divo Iro, Divo VESPA- 
SIANI F. VESPASIANO,' AVC VSTO, 


Domi. 4. the arch of GaLizNus, uſually called the 


' 1 
* 


nions. a: 


arch of St ViTo, is of; Tiburtine tone, and 


uns erected in honour of the Emperor GAL I E- 


Ns and SaronrwA, as appears by the follow- 


ing inſcription; viz. GALIENO CLEMENTIS- 
SIMO PRINCIPI CVIVS INVICTA: VIR- 


TVS SOLA PIETATE SVPERATA EST 
ET SALONINAE SANCTISSIMAE., AVG. 
NM. AVRELIVS - VICTOR : DEDICATISSI- 


MVS NVMINIMAIESTATIQVE EORVM. 


8 Another arch erected to SEYVTIMIVS Sxp- 


VERUS by the goldſmiths and graziers of the city, 


the inſcription-whereof differs but little from that 


Baths. 


on the other arch of SEPTIMIUS. - 
The Therm, or baths of antient Rome, we 

eſteemed ſome of the moſt magnificent buildings 
in the city, of which there are ſtill conſiderable 
ruins remaining, particularly of AnToninz's 
bath, which lies at the foot of mount Aventine, 
and appears more like a great town than a ſingle 
fabrick. The walls are ſtill vaſtly thick and high; 


and it contained ſixteen hundred feats of - poliſhed 


Columns, 


marble, for as many perſons to ſit and bathe in 


ſeparately; ſome of theſe bathing-places were 


floor'd with-filyer, and the pipes which brought 
in the water were of the ſame metal; the walls 
being adorned with ſtatues, pictures, and precious 


Kanewo el e © hs ene 07 ene 
-. The baths of DroclERsTAx, which had feats 
for three thouſand people, Who might bathe with - 
out ſeeing one another, the ruins. whereof are ſeen 


at St Manna pe ANGELIS, and the Carthu- 


ſian church is compoſed of part of this bath, par- 


ticularly eight noble marble pillars of this church, 


with their cornices of compoſite work, exqui- 
ſitely wrought, which ſerve as a model of that 
order to the preſent architects. 
„ g. The baths of Coxsr AN TIN E, built before 
his con ver ſion, which ſtood at the foot of Monte 
Cavallo, a third part whereof are. ſtill remaining. 
There are alſo ſome ſmall ruins of thoſe of NRRO, 
near the church of St EvsT Aenlus ; of thoſe of 
Paulus EMirius near St Douixick's; and 
of ACI A's near the Pantheon... 
Of columns, there are fout remaining, beſides 
thoſe which beleng to temples. 1. The column 
of TRAJJAN. 2. The column of AnTON1Nvus) 
3. The Columna Milliaria, And, 4. The Co- 
lumna Roſtrata. ©. Neem Gan Oli 
I. The Columna Trajana, an hundred and 
twenty foot high, beſides the pedeſtal, which is 
twelve: It is compoſed of twenty- four entire 
pieces of white marble, hollow. within, and ſet 
one upon another, with little windows to let in 
the light, and is aſcended up an hundred and 


twenty-three ſteps. It is adorned with bas- re- 


1 X 
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liefs, aſcending in a ſpiral line from the baſe to 


the chapiter, repreſenting the wars. and memo- 
rable actions of this prince; and ſerved alſo as a 
mauſoleum for his aſhes, which were placed in a 


eee um on the top dt it. fo TAaAIAN never 


ved to ſee this pillar, dying of the flux as he re- 
turned from his Parthian expedition. The ſtatue 
of c PETER of braſs gilt, was afterwards placed 
on the top of this pillar in the room of the urn 
2 Sixrus V. The pedeſtal, which was 

aried int the ground, was laid open again by 
Pope Paul III, on which is the following in- 
ſeription, IM, CAESARI DIVINERVA 
NERVAE TRAIANO AVGVYSTOGERMA- 


NO DACICQ PONT-..MAXIMO TRIB, 


O1 2 


F., 


POT. XVII. IMP. VL. Cos, VI. PP. AD CHAP. 
DECLARANDVM QVANTAE ALTITV. XVII. 
DINIS MONS ET LOCYS TANTIS OPERI. * 

2. The column of AnToninus Pius iff the 


Piazza Colonna, which is an hundred and forty- 


five feet in height, Engliſh meaſure, aſcended by 
two hundred and ſix ſteps; and com 
twenty eight entire pieces of marble, having. fifty 


poſed of 


ſix ſmall windows in it. The ſtatue of the Em. 
peror was placed on the top, where that of St 
Paur's braſs gilt now ſtands: Among other 
hiſtorical pieces in bas- relief, is the figure of 
Jurir EK Fruvius ſending down rain the on the 
fainting army of Mazevs AUR ELIUSs Ax ro- 
NIN us, and thunderbolts on his enemies; which, 
as Mr Apin1 gon; obſerves, is the greateſt con- 
firmation-imaginable of the ſtary of the Chriſtian 
legion. The army of AnTon 1nvs,: it: ſeems, 
being ſurrounded by the enemy, and ready to 
periſh for want of water, the Chriſtian legion 
by their prayers obtained a plentiful ſhower of 
rain, which ; wonderfully refreſhed their tro 
while the other army was deſtroyed. by! a dreadful 
tempeſt of thunder and lightning; which extra- 
ordinary event the Pagan Romans aſcribed to 
Jurir ER, and the Chriſtians to our Saviour. 
The inſcriptions are all modern, and three of 
them relate to the repairing the column, and de- 
dicating it to St Paul by SixTus v. 
3, The Columna Roſtrata, which antien 
ſtood in the Forum Romanum, and was erected 
to the memory of Ca us Dviiiivs on the vic- 
tory he obtained over the Carthaginians at ſea, 
above two hundred and fifty years before the birth 
of our Saviour, is now placed in the wall at the 
foot of the ſtairs aſcending to the rooms of the 
Capitol, and is not more than twelve foot high; 
the antient inſeription not being legible, is fup- 
plied by anti Gali # N 


e i 
4. The Columna Milliaria, from whence ' tis 
ſaid the antient Romans reckoned their miles and 
diſtances from the city to all parts of Italy, is re- 
moved from the Forum Romanum in the center 
of the city tothe Capitol. It is marked with the nu- 
meral letter I. as the ſecond ſtone at the firſt mile's 
end was with II. and ſo on; ſo that ad ſecundum 
lapidem ſignified one mile's diſtance from this pil- 
lar 3 ad tertium two, and ſo on upon all the great 
roads in Italy. This column is of white marble, 
eight foot and a half high, and on the chapiter there 
is a braſs globe, about two foot in diameter; but 
Mr Missox is of opinion, that this is not the 
pillar from whence they reckoned their miles, be- 
cauſe ſome antient writers ſay, it was braſs gilt, 
and the names of the great raads and the diſtances 
of towns were engraved upon it, which they are 
not on this; beſides, as the number I. is en- 
graved upon it, he conceives it as rather one of 
thoſe which ſtood upon ſome road a mile diſtant 
from the city: but I don't think it worth the 
while to take up the reader's time longer in this 
controverſy, in which Mr M1sson contradicts 
the notions of moſt of thoſe travellers who have 
gone before him. its: 28 
As to the column 


whereof between the baſis and the chapiter is ſix- 
ty-ſeven; Roman palms, and the pedeſtal, which 
is one entire piece, eighteen Roman palms in 
height, (a Roman palm is about eight inches 1 5 


erected before the church of 2 , 
St Mary: MaccioReg, that has been taken Pilar of 
notice of already ; but it ſeems there is a new of Aoto- 


column diſcovered not many years ago, the body ninu Pius 
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CH AP. half Engliſh.) Upon one of the faces is the fol- 
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XVII. lowing inſcription: DIVO ANTONINO AV- vos AQVARVM OMNIVM REFECIT: © . 
Pope's GVS O PIO. ANTONINVS AVGvSTVS s 959959 
nions. ET VERVS AVGVSTI FILII. And on the IMP. CAES. M. AVRELIVS” AN TONI. gens, 


NVS PIVS FAELIX AVG. PARTH. MAX, = 
BRIT, MAXIMVS PONTIFEX MAXIM VS 
AQVAM MARCIAM V ARIIS CASIBVS INM. . 
PEDITAM PVRGATO FONTE FXCISIS 

ET PERFORATIS MONTIBVS RESTIT V- 1 


way oppoſite fide ſeveral bas-reliefs, among which 
there is a winged genius of AnToninvs and 
FA usr ix A deified. | 8 
Aqueducts There is nothing, ſays Dr Bux xET, that de- 
and foun- lights a ſtranger more in Rome, than to ſee the 


tains. t fountains of water that are in every corner 
of it. That old aqueduct which Pavr V re- 
ſtored, comes from a colle&ion of ſources five and 
thirty miles diſtant from Rome, which runs all 
the way thro' a vaulted channel, equal to a river, 
and breaks out in five ſeveral fountains, of which 
ſome give water aboye a foot ſquare. That of 
Sixrus V, the aqua felice, is brought twenty 
miles to Rome, and diſchargeth a prodigious quan- 
tity of water. The glorious fountain in the Pi- 
azza Navona hath an air of greatneſs that ſur- 
Drizeth one. The fountain in the piazza de 
pagna, thoſe before St PET ER's and the Palazzo 
Farneſe, with many others, furniſh Rome ſo plen- 
tifully, that almoſt every private houſe hath a 
fountain which runs continually, Among the 
antient aqueducts there are only four that have 
any thing remaining of them now, viz. the Aqua 
Martia, conducted thirty-ſeven miles; the Aqua 
Claudia, brought thirty-five; the Aqua Appia, 
and the Aqua Virginis, both brought eight miles; 
the laſt of which being repaired by Pope Ni cro- 
LAS V, is ſtill in uſe, and known by the name 
of Fonte de Trivio. There are inſcriptions on 
the Porta Maggiore, ſhewing who built and re- 
paired the aqueduct called Aqua Claudia, in the 
following words, viz. 


Trr. CLAVDIVS DRVSI. F. CAESAR. 


AVGVSTVS GERMANICVS. PONT. MAX. 
TRIBVNICIA POTESTATE. XII. COS. V. 


IMPERATOR XVII. PATER PATRIAE. 


AQVAM CLAVDIAM EX FONTIBVS QVI 
VOCABANTVR CAERVLEVS ET CVR- 
TIVS, AMILLIARIO XXXV. ITEM ANI- 
ENEM NOVAM A MILLIARIO LXII. 


SVA IMPENSA IN VRBEM PERDV- 


CENDAS CVRAVIT. 


IMP. CAESAR VESPASIANVS AVGVST. 
PONT. MAX.. TRIB. POT. 1I. IM. VI. 
COS. III. DESIG. IV. P. P. AQVAS CVR- 
TIAM ET CAERVLEAM PERDVCTAS A 
DIVO CLAVDIO, ET POSTEA INTER- 
MISSAS DILAPSASQVE PER ANNOS NO- 


VEM SV A IMPENSA VRBI RESTITVIT. | 


TMP.” TIT. CAES. DIVI. F. VESPASIA- 
NVS AVGVSTVS PONTIFEX MAXIMVS. 


TRIBVN. POTESTATE X. IMPERATOR 


XVII. PATER PATRIAE. CENSOR. COS. 
UASCVRTIAMET CAERVLEAM 
AS A DIVO CLAVDIO. ET 


VIII. A 
PERDV 


POSTEA A DIVO VESPASIANO PATRE 


SVO. VRBE. RESTITVTAS CVM A CA- 
PITE AQVARVM. A SOLA VETVSTATE 
ESSENT. NOV A FORMA RE- 


DILAPSA 
DVCENDAS SVA IMPENSA CVRAVIT. 


Others relating to the Aqua Martia, are on' 


the gate of St Lok ENZO, as follow. 


IMPERATOR CAESAR DIVI IVLII F. 
AVGVSTVS PONTIFEX, MAR. CONS. XII. 


V0 LH. | 


TA FORMA ADQYISITO: ETTIAM FONTE 
NOVO ANTONINIAN. IN SACRAM VR- 
BEM SVAM PERDVCENDAM EVRAVIT. 


IMP. TITVS CAESAR DIVI1 F. VESPA- 
SIANVS AVG. -PONTIF. MAX. TRIBV: 
NIT. POTESTAT. IX. IMP. XV. CENS. 
COS. VII. DESIG. II. RIVVM AQVAE 
MARCIAE VETVSTATE DILAPSVMRE- 
FECIT ET AQVAM QVAE IN VSV ESSE 
DESIDERAT REDVXIT. 


Among the antiquities of Rome, thoſe which Cata- 


go under the name of Catacombs are not the mb. 


leaſt ſurprizing. Theſe are narrow ſubterraneous 
vaults, with a variety of windings and turnings 
in the nature like a labyrinth, by which the ſub- 
urbs of antient Rome were in a manner under- 
mined. They are generally about five feet and 
a half high, and wide enough for two men to go 
a-breaſt, but in ſome places the dimenſions are 
larger. On each ſide of theſe paſſages are two 
or three rows of Loculi, or graves, cut out of the 
rock, or ſand (as the nature of the ground is) like 
troughs, each of them capable of receiving a body, 
and had a ſquare ſtone or tile ſet up before the 


mouth of them, with an inſcription ſhewing that 


ſome martyr or confeſſor, or other perſon, was 
interred there. In ſome of them are found bones, 
but moſt of them are empty, the bodies, or what 
remained of them, having been removed to ſe- 
veral churches, and kept as reliques of martyrs ; fot 
it was generally believed in the laſt age, That 
theſe caverns were dug by Chriſtians, who in the 
times of perſecution performed divine ſervice in 
them: That theſe burying-places were peculiar. 
to Chriſtians, and never uſed by Heathens ; and 


that a great number of ſaints and martyrs were 


interred here. But Dr Bux x ER ſays, nothing 
ſeem'd more evident to him, than that theſe were 
the common burying- places of the antient Hea- 
thens; for one enters into them without the 
walls of the town, according to the laws of the 
twelve tables; though tis true, in ſome places they 
run under it, which they could not avoid be- 
fore they had the uſe of the compaſs, when they 
were engaged far under ground: Nor is it to be 
conceived how the Chriſtians in the primitive 
times could be able to carry on fach a work 
without the notice of their governors, when ſuch 
mountains of rubbiſh muſt have been brought out, 
and ſuch a multitude: of hands employed in it. 
My author alſo. obſerves, that it is abſurd to 
think they could hold their aſſemblies amidſt the 
annoyance of ſo much corruption, for he found 
the ſtreams ſo ſtrong, that though lie was as little 
ſubject to vapours as moſt men, yet he had all 


the day long after he was in them, which was 


not an hour, a confuſion, and as it were, a boil- 
ing in his head that diſordered him extremely ; 


and if there is now ſo much ſtagnating air there, 


this muſt have been ſenſible in a more eminent 
and inſufferable manner, while there were vaſt 
numbers of bodies rotten in thoſe niches. Be- 
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ſides, according to his calculation, the number 


of Chriſtians in thoſe days at Rome could not 


amount to above fifty thouſand ; of whom, ex- 
cluding the women, old men, and children, there 
were not more than twelve thouſand fit for la- 


bour, and it is not credible that ſo vaſt a work 


modern writers ſeem to 


could have been accompliſhed by them. My au- 
thor acknowledges indeed, that it does not appear 
when theſe caverns were dug, but obſerves, that 
when the laws of the twelve tables were made, 
ſepulture was in uſe, and Rome being grown to 
a vaſt bigneſs, he takes it for granted that they had 
repoſitories for their dead; and none of the Ro- 
man authors mentioning any ſuch work, he thinks 
it not unreaſonable to imagine, that theſe vaults 
had been wrought and cut out from the firſt begin- 
nings of the city, and therefore later authors had 
no occaſion to take notice of them. And though 
it is certain, that burning came to be in uſe a- 
mong the Romans again, yet they returned back 
to their firſt cuſtom of burying bodies long before 
Cons TAN TINE's time; ſo that it was not the 
Chriſtian religion that produced this change. Our 
ree, that the change 
was made in the times of the AN TONINES; yet 
there being no law made concerning it, and no 
mention in an age ſo full of writers, of any or- 
ders that were given for burying- places, it is 
probable that the cuſtom of burning wore out 
by degrees: And ſince we are ſure that they once 
buried, it is more natural to think, ſays this wri- 
ter, that the ſlaves and the meaner ſort of people 
were ſtill buried, that being a leſs expenſive and 
more ſimple way of diſpoſing of their bodies than 
burning, which was both pompous and charge- 
able; and if there were already burying-places 
prepared, it is much eaſier to imagine how the 
cuſtom of burying grew univerſal, without any 
law made concerning it. But to return to the 
catacombs: Though the inferior people among 
the Pagan Romans, and their ſlaves might be bu- 
ried here, it is evident from the many genuine 
inſcriptions that have been found in the catacombs, 
which bear the dates of the conſuls, that theſe 
were alſo the common burying-places of the Chri- 
ſtians of the fourth and fifth century, but this 
reverend Divine does not remember any of an an-. 
tienter date, | 5 

The Roman Catholicks, as has been obſerved 
already, do not only firmly believe that the cata - 
combs were the works of the primitive Chriſti- 
ans, but adore the bones and aſhes that are found 
there. They aſſure us alſo, that ſeveral of the 
antient Roman Biſhops held their ſynods and re- 
ſided here, adminiſtered the ſacraments, preached, 
& c. that LI BERIus baptized above four thou- 
ſand perſons in theſe regions of darkneſs on an 
Eaſter- Sunday, and that there are ſeveral large 
grotto's in theſe burial- places adorned. with paint- 
ing and Moſaic work, which might very well 
ſerve for chapels, but that they are generally in 
the remoteſt and moſt intricate parts of the laby- 
rinth, and the rubbiſh in many places fallen in, 
that travellers ſeldom or never viſit them. While 
the Proteſtants univerſally maintain, that theſe 
are only the burying - places of the Roman ſlaves, 


which the Chriſtians might afterwatds apply to 
the ſame uſes; but that it is impoſſible they could 


ever aſſemble and perform divine 
nauſeous ſubterranean vaults, , 
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ce in theſe 


both ſides ſeem to be very poſitive. in their re- 
ſpective opinions, I believe all. impartial men myſt. 
cleared up. If 


H . 


ax, the matter ſtill wants to be 
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Notwithſtanding 
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theſe catacombs are as old as the city, according 
as Dr Bux NET, and ſome other Proteſtant wri- 
ters affirm, or indeed if they were known publick 
bury ing · places for any number of years while 
Rome continued Pagan, it is very unaccountable 
that they ſhould never be particularly deſcribed 
by any Roman writer. As for a paſſage or two 
which theſe gentlemen have cited in relation to 
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the burying of their ſlaves, they may relate to any 


other common burying-place as well as theſe, and 
do not ſeem at all concluſive. On the other 
hand, how the Chriſtians ſhould be able to un- 
dermine almoſt all the ſuburbs of Rome, diſpoſe 
of the earth that came out of theſe cells, con- 
ſtantly perform their worſhip in them, and bur 
their dead, without being diſcovered by one fa f 
brother, appears to me very incredible. How it 
came to paſs afterwards that the memory of theſe 
catacombs was perfectly loſt, and they ſhould lie 
undiſcovered for many hundred years, is equally 
ſurpriſing. Surely the ſlaughter of the Romans 
muſt be very great, when the barbarous nations 
deſtroyed this city, that there ſhould be none left 
alive that could tell what antient Rome was; 
one would think -that there had been a general 
maſſacre, and Italy entirely new peopled by the 
northern nations, or ſuch a night of ignorance 
could never have over-ſpread the face of the coun- 
try, as we find there did on the declenſion of 
the Roman Empire; which inclines me to be- 
lieve, that however the modern inhabitants may 
have aſſumed the names of the antient Romans, 
they are really moſt of them of Gothic extrac- 
tion z and when no other probable account could 
be given of the forming of theſe catacombs, it 
is no wonder to find them aſcribed by a politick 
court to the primitive Chriſtians, whereby they 
rb, furniſhed with an inexhauſtible fund of re- 
licks, | 

Of the antient tombs, or Mauſolea in Rome, 
there are ſtill the traces of four, viz. 
1. Moles Adriani, now the caſtle of St An- 
gelo, which was the mauſoleum of the Emperor 
ADRIAN, and beautified antiently with ſtatues 
and marble pillars, which were taken from it to 
adorn ſome of the modern churches and palaces, 
after it had been defaced by the Goths; but it 


ſtill retains the antient inſcription, viz. L. HAE- 


LIO. CAES. DIVI HADRIANI AVGVST. 
COS II. F. 

Pope Bow IirA CE converted it into a fortreſs, 
and it has been improved by ſucceeding Popes 3 
ALEXANDER: VI built a long cloſe gallery from 
the palace of the Vatican to this caſtle, through 
which he might retire on any tumult or inſur- 
rection in the city. It is ſaid to have taken the 
name of Angelo, from an angel that appeared at 
the top of it ſheathing a bloody ſword, while St 
GREGORY was conducting a proceſſion through 
the ſtreets, and praying againſt a raging peſti- 
lence, which had taken of a multitude of the 
inhabitants, but ceaſed from the time of this pro- 
ceſſion. In this caſtle is the magazine of arms, 
ammunition and ſtores of war, as well as the Pope's 
treaſury z and here alſo priſoners of ſtate are con- 
fined. 196 „ EROTIC 

2. The Mauſoleum of Avevsrus, which 
was built of white marble, of a round figure, en- 
compaſſed by three circular walls; the circumfe- 
rence of the outermoſt being the largeſt, and 
joined to that in the middle by a circular plain, 
and that to the innermoſt by another; ſo that the 


fabrick confiſted of three ſtories, or walks, leſ- 
9 '] ſening 
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Mauſolea, 


Moles A- 
driani, the 
caſtle of St 
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ſening gradually as they advanced in height, and 
planted with ever - greens, whoſe laſting. verdure 
was ſuppoſed to repreſent eternal life: it was a- 
dorned alſo with many fine ſtatues, pillars, and 
obeliſks, and ſtood near the church of St Rocn, 
whereof little more remains at preſent than the 
ruins; from which however the deſign of the an- 
tient ſtructure may ſtill be diſcerned. 
3. The tomb of Carvs CEsTIus, which 
ſtands in the wall near St PavuL's gate; is a 
ſquare pyramid, ending in a ſharp point, being 
an hundred and twenty foot high, and ninety- 
four foot broad at the baſe; the body of it is of 
brick, but covered over with ſquare pieces of white 
marble ; being repaired by Al Ex AN DER VII, in 
the year 1673, and almoſt reſtored to it's original 
beauty. The entrance into this Mauſoleum 1s by 
a low narrow paſſage to the middle of the build- 
ing, where there is a little arched room, nineteen 


foot long, thirteen broad, and fourteen foot high, 


plaiſtered over with a ſort of white poliſhed mor- 
tar, on which are ſtill ſeveral pieces of painting, 
repreſenting women, flowers, veſſels, and other 
ornaments. The inſcription on a e near 
the pyramid, on which the ſtatue of CexsT1vs is 
ſuppoſed to have ſtood, is as follows, viz. CAIVS. 
CESTIVS. L. PVB. F. EPVLO. TR. PL. VII. 
VIR. EPVLONVM OPVS ABSOLV- 
TVM EX TESTAMENTO. DIEBVS CXXX. 
ARBITRATV. PONTI. P. F. CLAMELAE. 


HERE DIS. ET PRO THI L. But tho? this be 


inſcribed to CES TIUSs, the general opinion is, 
that it was the common ſepulchre of the Epulo- 
nes, who were ſeven in number, and to whom 
belonged the management of all ſacrifices, feaſts, 
and banquets that were celebrated in honour of 


the gods. 


4. The tomb of MeTeLLa, the wife of 


Cx As sus, ſtands in the Via Appia near St Sx- 


BASTIAN, being vulgarly called the Capo de bove, 


from the heads of oxen carved on the walls. It 


is a round building, formed like an old tower, the 
walls whereof are twenty-four foot thick. At the 


funeral exequies of this lady were two great ſacrifi- 


Obeliſks. 


ces performed, conſiſting of an hundred oxen each. 
Of fifty obeliſks which were in antient Rome, 


there are not more than ten or eleven yet dug out 


of the rubbiſh. They were all of them brought 
from Egypt, and were of granite, being a red and 
white marble, ſo hard and durable, that it will 


even reſiſt the fire for a conſiderable time: They 


are of a quadrangular figure, broad at the baſe, 


and narrow towards the top, repreſenting the rays 


of the ſun, adored by the Egyptians under the 


name of Os xis, and deemed by them the re- 


ſidence of Beings, Genius's, and the Soul of the 


Univerſe. They do not terminate in a point, but 
are a kind of obtuſe pyramid. | 

I. The faireſt obeliſk now in Rome, ſtands. in 
the piazza before St PETER's church, formerly 
dedicated to AvcevsTvs and TIBERIUS, and 
was brought hither from the Circus of NR RO. 
It is one entire piece of granite, ſeventy-two foot 
high, twelve foot ſquare at the baſe, and eight 
at the top; and weighed nine hundred and fifty- 
fix thouſand one hundred forty-eight pounds; and 
is now about four thouſand years old. It lay ma- 
ny years buried in the ruins of the aboveſaid Cir- 
cus; and after it was found, it's immenſe weight 
deterred ſeveral architects from attempting to erect 
It, till Dou NICO FoxTANna, by the encou- 


ragement of SixTus V, ſet it on a 


thirty-eight foot in height, to che aſtoniſnment 
— 


antiquity. | 
The Circi, or Cirques, where ſpacious ſtructures, Cirque 


of all that ſaw it. The Pope dedicated it to the OH AP. 


Holy Croſs, as appears by the modern ay 
tions. There are no hieroglyphicks on it; but the 


antient Roman inſcription on the obeliſk is in the nions. 
following words, viz. DIVO. CAESARI. DIVI. =—v— 


IVLII. F. AVGVSTO. TIBERIO CAESARI. 
DIVI AVGVSTI F. AVGVSTO SACRVM. 
2. The obeliſk of St Jouw pe LaTzrRaAN 
has three rows of hieroglyphicks on each face of 
it, and is the largeſt in Rome; being an hun- 
dred and eight feet in height, without the pede- 


ſtal or croſs, nine feet and a half at the baſe oe 


way, and eight the other, It was antiently con- 
ſecrated to the ſun in the city of Thebes, abour 
twelve hundred years before our Saviour ; ſent to 
Rome by the ſon of the Emperor ConsTan- 
TINE, and ſet up in the Circus Maximus, where 
it was found not many years ſince, covered with 
rubbiſh, and broken in three pieces; cemented 
together and erected again before the church of 
St Jon DE LATERAN by the abovementioned 
Fox T ANA. | 

3. The obeliſk in the piazza del Popolo, which 
was brought from Heliopolis in Egypt by Avevu- 
STVs, and dedicated to the ſun in the Circus 
Maximus, where it lay a long time broken in 
pieces, and was ſet together, and erected again 
in the place where it now ſtands by the above- 
ſaid Fox TAN A, at the expence of Sixtus V, 
having the following antient inſcription, IMP. 
CAESAR DIVI F. AVGVSTVS PONTIFEX 
MAXIMVS IMP. XII. COS. XI. TRIB POT 
XIV AEGYPTO IN POTESTATEM PO- 
PVLI ROMANI REDACT. SOLI DONVM 
DEDIT. 

4. The obeliſk near the church of St MARIA 
MaAcIORE was ſet up in the mauſoleum of 
AveusTus by the Emperor CLavpivs. It 
is leſs than any of the three former, and is with- 


out hieroglyphicks. 


5. That in the Piazza Navona was taken 
from the Circus of Ca R Ac ALL A, and ſet up here, 
with four marble ſtatues, and a fountain breaking 
out under it's baſe, by Innocent X. 

6. That which ſtands by the Jeſuits church, 
and thoſe in the gardens of Mep1ctis and Ma- 
THO's are of a ſmaller ſize, and ſeem to be 
only the tops of obeliſks broken off; but the hie- 
roglyphicks upon them ſufficiently demonſtrate 
their antiquity. Some are of opinion, that the 
hieroglyphicks on theſe obeliſks relate the memo- 


rable actions of the Egyptian Kings; others ima- 


gine they contain the ſecrets of their divinity, 
aſtrology, metaphyſicks, magick, and other ſci- 
ences that were cultivated by the Egyptians ; but 


I could never meet with any writers who pre- 


tended to decypher them, which might have been 
done if they made uſe of an alphabet, and each 


character had been a letter. I am inclined to 


believe therefore, that every character was a word, 
or ſyllable at leaſt, as we find the caſe to be in 
the Chineſe writing, which is poſſibly of an equal 


of an oval or ſemicircular figure, with large a- 
rea's, where the Romans run races in chariots, or 
on horſeback, round a Meta, which ſtood in the 
middle. There are only ſome ſmall remains of 
that of AnToninus CaRACALLA without the 
walls, and of the Circus Maximus the form may 
juſt be diſcerned. Of the Circus Agonalis, now 
the piazza of Navona, the Circus of Nzro in 
the Campo Vaticano, and the Circus Flaminius, 

no 
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| CHAP. no traces are left. The Circus Maximus, *tis 


ſaid, would contain an hundred and ſixty thou- 
ſand ſpectators, who might fit conveniently in 
the three open galleries; one of which was for the 


— ſenators, a ſecond for the gentlemen, and a third 


Bridges. 


for the common people. Thoſe. two obeliſks 
which are before the Porto del Populo and St 


 Joxtn de Lateran, formerly ſtood here, as has 
been intimated already. 


There were antiently eight bridges over the Ty- 
ber, of which five are till left, viz. 1. Ponte di 


St Aigen formerly called the Pons Alius, near 
the caſt | 
and St Paul, and twelve angels holding the in- 
ſtruments of our Saviour's paſſion. 
Bartolomeo, antiently Pons Ceftius or Eſquilinus. . 
3. Ponte Siſto, heretofore Aurelius Janitulenſis. 
4. Ponte di Santa Maria, olim Palatinus and Se- 
natorius. And, 5. Ponte de Quatro Capi, the 
antient Pons Tarpeius, or Fabricius, on which 
there is ſtil: the following inſcription, viz. L. 


e, on which are the ſtatues of St PETER 


2. Ponte St 


FABRICIVS. G. F. M. CVR. VICAR. FA- 


CIENDVM CVRAVIT. Q. LEPI M. F. M. 
COLLIVS M. F. COS. PROBAVERVNT 
DD. NN. IMP. CA ES. FLA. VALENTINI- 
 ANVS PIVS FAELIX MAX. VICTOR ET 
TRIVMPHATOR. SEMPER -AVGVSTVS. 
PONT. MAX: GERM. MAX: ALEM. MAX. 
FRANC. MAX, GOTH. MAX. TRIB. POT. 
VII. IMP. VI. COS. II. P. PP. ET FLA. 
VALENS PIVS FAELIX MAX. ' VICTOR + 
AC TRIVMPH. SEMPER AVG. VI. PONT. 
MAX. GERMANIC. MAX. TRIB. POT. 
VII. IMP. VII. COS. II. P. PP. ET FLA. 
GRATIANVS PIVS FAELIX. MAX. VIC. 
TOR AC TRIVMPH SEMPER AVG. PONT. 
MAX. TRIB. POT. III. IMP. II. COS. PRI 
 MVM. P. PP. PONTEM FAELICIS. NOMI- ' 
NIS GRATIANI. IN VSVM SENAT VS AC 


POPVLI ROM. CONSTITVI DEDICARI- 


QE IVSSERVN T. 


Churches. I come next to the deſcription of the churches 
St Peter's. in Rome, of which St PET ER's, ſituate on the 


weſt ſide of the river in Traſtivere, is the moſt 


admired both for it's dimenſions and architecture; 
and as I am ſpeaking to Engliſhmen: I cannot 
give them a juſter idea of this noble fabrick, than 
by telling them that St Paul's in London is 
built after the ſame model. The length on the 
_outſide, including the portico, is ſeven hundred 


and twenty-two Engliſh feet: the length with- 


in, not taking in the portico, or the thickneſs of 


the walls, is five hundred and -ninety-four feet. 


The breadth of it from the north-ſide of the croſs 


to the ſouth-ſide, or from the north to the ſouth 
door on the outſide, is four hundred and ninety 
feet: the breadth from the north to the ſouth 
door within is four hundred and thirty: eight feet; 
the breadth of the body of the church is ey 
fix feet eight inches. The height of the body of 
the church is an hundred and forty-four feet. 
The outward circumference of the dome or cu- 
pola is fix hundred and twenty feet; tlie diame- 
ter of the dome within, an hundred and forty- 
three feet. The breadth of the front of the 
church four. hundred feet; the height from the 
pavement to the top of the croſs Which is over 
the hall, ſour hundred thirty two feet: the dia- 
meter of the ball, eight feet four inches. The 
height of the ſtatues which are on the cornice of 


the front, eighteen feet. The body of the church, 
as well as the cupola, is ſuſtained by large ſquare 


1 


face. 
will remember we met with at Turin; which is 
the right, I ſhall not take upon me to determine.) 
2. A piece of the real croſs of Chriſt. 3. The 
top of the launce wherewith LonGrnvs pierced 


pillars, like thoſe in St PAul's, and have the ad- 
vantage of being incruſted or overlaid with mar- 
ble, as well as the walls, which is however ſo tar- 
niſhed by the ſmoke of the lamps and candles, 
that the plain ſtone of St Pavr's looks full as 
well. The great altar is directly under the cu- 
pola, being a kind of pavilion ſupported by four 
wreathed brazen pillars, adorned with foliages and 
ſtrewed with bees, which were the arms of Pope 
URBAN VIII, over every column of the altar is 


an angel, braſs gilt, ſeventeen feet high, with 
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the figures of children playing and walking on | 


the cornice, the height of the whole being ninety 
feet; and about the altar are an hundred filver 


lamps perpetually burning. The infide of the cu- 


pola is adorned with Moſaick wotk repreſenting 
paradiſe; the eternal Father; and many other fi- 


gures; and in the corners below are the four 
Exvangeliſts of the fame work, admirably well 
done: on the inſide of the four ſquare pillars that 
ſupport the cupola are erected gigantick ſtatues of 
St VX RONICA, St HELENA, St LoxoiNus, 


and St Ax DR Ew.; and under the. pedeſtal of 


each ſtatue is an altar with a beautiful picture of 
each ſaint. Theſe ſtatues and pictures are placed 
here in regard to certain relicks which are kept 
in the veſtries belonging to theſe altars or chapels, 
-as they are called; as, 1. rchi 


The: handkerchief 


which, according to tradition, St VERONA 
lent our Saviour as he was carrying his croſs to 


mount Calvary, and ſtill retains the print of his 
(One of theſe handkerchiefs the reader 


our Saviour's fide, ſent as a preſent by BA AZ ET, 
Emperor of the Turks, to Pope Ix N oοENT VIII. 


And, 4. The head of St Ax DREW. Under the 
high altar there is a pair of ſtairs which leads to the 
chapel, where ' tis ſaid, part of St PETE R's body 
is kept, and to the other holy places in the vaults 
of this church. An old wooden chair, ſuppoſed 
- to be St PezTER's, encloſed in braſs, and ſup- 
ported by four Doctors of the Latin church, 
. whoſe Coloſſean ftatues are of braſs gilt, is not 
one of the leaſt ornaments of St PET ER'sH; the 
chair, with all it's furniture, having coſt ſeven 
thouſand five hundred and fifty Roman crowns. 
The riches and beauty of the chapels and altars 
round the walls of this church can never be ex- 
preſſed; the gilding, carving, emboſs'd work, ſta- 
tues of braſs and marble are all diſpoſed by ſo wiſe 
and happy a contrivance, according to a late tra- 
veller, that the abundance does not cauſe the leaſt 
: confuſion. 


dead Chriſt of alabaſter by MiIcHAEL AncE- 


Among other admirable pieces, the 


Lo is faid to be a ſtupendous work; the two 
:wreathed pillars of alabaſter brought from Je- 
'ruſalem. by HEILEN, the mother of ConsT a x- 
'TINE, and erected at a ſide-altar, are much ad- 
mired; the altar- piece repreſenting St Mi- 


'CHAEL in Moſaick work ſhews ſuch a vivacity 


of colours and exact proportions of all the 21 
and lineaments of the body, that it paſſes for a 
wonder of it's kind; the martyrdom of St S- 
BASTIAN, the viſitation of the bleſſed Virgin, 
the crucifixion of St PE ER, the fall of StMON 
Mads, and a thouſand other hiſtorical pieces, 
are exquiſite performances. There are alſo 2 


great number of tombs of Popes, Cardinals, and 
other perſons of diſtinction; particulary thoſe of 
the Emperor Or HO II, CRARTLOTTE _ 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF ITA I v. 


prus, and Armenia, and of A- 


— des II; the Counteſs MATNTT DA, who gave 


her eſtate to the church, are works of a finiſh'd 
beauty and magnificerice : Nor does the tomb of 
CHRISTINA Queen of Sweden, who voluntari- 
ly abandoned the glories of a crown for a religi- 
ous retitement, fall ſnort of the reſt. I ſhall 
conelude the deſcription of the inſide of St P- 
1 AH's with the general account of it —— us 
by:Dz LA Mor RAYE. It is adorned; ſays that 
gentleman, with above an hundred columns of 
the fineſt, and for the moſt part antique marble, 
with ſome of braſs: twenty- nine altars exqui- 
ſitely deſigned; with ſeveral incomparable ſta- 
tues, eſpecially the brazem ones which ſupport St 
PRETER's chair: there are alſo two ſtatues which 
adorn the glorious tomb of Pa ur III, which are 


eſteemed ſome of the moſt valuable remains of 


- 


antient Rome, eſpecially that of the young wo- 
man * — Juſtice. Here are alſo an inf. 
nite number of excellent paintings, the maſter- 
pieces of the moſt celebrated pencils, with ſe- 
veral other curioſities of art and nature, which 
can never be too much admired or applauded for 
their magnificence. The ſacriſty of this church 
and that of the Pope's contain alſo a vaſt variety 
of ſacred utenſils in gold and ſilver, enriched with 
— ſtones, as croſſes, ſnrines, chalices, pon- 
ifical tiara's, mitres, prieſtly habits and ornaments 
that are ineſtimable. But if we look upon the 
building only; excluſwe of the rich materials 
and furniture, the church of St PAUur's in Lon- 
don, according to modern travellers, is very little 
inferior to that of St PeTE R's: Nay, there 
are ſome that ſay St PAbr's is to be preferred 
to it ; not · being encumbered with chapels on the 
ſides, as that of St PETERS is, which tho? 
they contain abundance of rich furniture and ex- 
quiſite paintings, hinder and obſcure the proſpect 
of the whole. That ſpacious court in the front 
ef St PETER“ indeed, ſurrounded by a piazza 
of two hundred and eighty - ſix fine marble columns, 
adorned with a prodigions number of ſtatues, gives 
it ſome advantage of St Paul's. Here alſo is 
that obeliſk already mentioned, erected by S1x- 


rus V, and two fine fountains playing-cin the. 
middle of the area, which are no ſmall 


ſmall ĩaddition 
to the beauty of it; from whence we aſcend to 
a: loſty portico before the church by four and 
twenty ſteps, and from this porch the church is 
entered by five doors, one of which, called the 
Porta Sancta, is opened only in the jubilee year. 
On the other hand, as the palace of the Vati- 
can is contiguous to St PETY RRS much of the 
beauty of the building is loſt tosthoſe who view 
it on the outſide But to be a little more par- 


tieular in deſcribing the magni porch: In 
the front it is eighcy- five high, and ſup- 


ported by pillars three fathoms in circumference, 
the vaulted roof gilded: and beautifred with Stucco: 
work, and on the architrave is the following in- 
ſcription, viz. In honorem principss. Apuſtolorum, 
Paulus Quintus Burgheſias Namanus, Summus Pon- 
tifex- Anno 1612. Over the are the ſtatues 
of our Saviour and the twelve Apoſtles; and in a 
baleony here the Popes are crowned in the view 
of all the people. The two prineipal doors of 
the church are above forty foot high and covered 
with braſs, on which are repreſented our Saviour, 
V OL. II. NUB. LXXII. „ 


feet high, ſaid to be brought from Je 


the Virgin Max v, the crucifixion! of St Pz- 
TxR, the decollation of St Paul,; the coro- 
nation of the Emperor S1c1$MuNnD! by Evor- 
N rus IV, and the re- union of the Greek and 
Roman Churches. anregen 

There is one thing related by VERYARD of 
this church, which I don't meet with in any other 
writer; and that is, that, contrary to all others, 
it opens to the eaſt: which was occaſioned, he 
apprehends, from it's ſituation; for had it been 


- : 
: : 


otherwiſe built, the back part would have looked 


towards the city. This is a fact which ſome 
who have reſided at Rome could not ſatisfy me 
in; but I ſhall make a further enquiry into it 
before I leave Italy, that the reader may not re- 
main in the ſame ſuſpenſe I do at preſent. This 
church ſtands in the ſame place where the Em- 
peror Covsr ANT INE the Great erected one in 
the year 324, with the materials of the Circus 
built by CAL TIA and Nx RO, and dedicated 
it to the honour of St PETER, upon a tradition 
that this Apoſtle and many other ſaints ſuffered 
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martyrdom here by the command of NERO. 


Here alſo 'tis ſaid ſtood the little ſubterraneous 
chapel or oratory of CLI Tus, the firſt Biſhop of 
Rome, concealed from the Pagans till the reign of 
ConSTANTINE.-' The church built by Co- 
STAN TIN E, which was a moſt magnificent fa- 
brick, falling to decay about the year 1450, Pope 
NionorAs V, formed a deſign of rebuilding: it 
from the ground. which his death preventing, his 
ſucceſſor Pope Ju 10s II. had the honour of be- 
ginning it, the plan being laid by that famous ar- 
chitect BR AMANTE LAZEz ARI, and continued 
by MrohHAEL ANGELO under the pontificate 
of PAV III, nor was it finiſhed till the time of 
Pope Paul V, ſo that it was an hundred years in 
. ̃ ͤ PTE PII at ft 046 ngch 

2. The church of St Joun' Dr LaTERAN, 
though inferior to St PER TE R's in it's dimenſions 
and architecture, is indeed the metropolitan church 
of Rome: It was built by CoxsTANTINE af. 
ter his converſion to the Chriſtian faith, and by! 
him ſtiled the firſt or head of all the churches 
in the world, Mater Orbis & Urbis. The Em- 
perors antiently received their crowns! here : and 
here the Pope ſtill takes poſſeſſion of his digni- 
ty, and confers all eccleſiaſtical characters and 
orders. The fabrick of this church hath been 
much enlarged ſinee the time of Coxs TAN TIN E, 
and is: very beautiful. It has five doors, one of 
which is called the Porta Sankta, which is only 
opened in the year of Jubilee (every twenty- fifth 
year). The body of the church is long and large, 
ſupported by two rows of pillars on each ſide; 


25 


the roof is gilt, and the pavement curiouſly in- : 


laid with the fineſt marble: The number of it's 


precious ſhrines, rich ornaments, and-utenfils, are 


v but nothing is more valued on ac- 
count of it's holineſs, "than: æ plain tin chalice,” 
which, tis ſaid, was uſed by St PETER R, and a 
portable wooden altar, incloſed in the great one; 
whereupon, 
Apoſtle and his immediate ſucceſſors ſaid maſs. 
The tabernacle: of the high altar is a beautiful 
piece ; and amongſt a great number of columns 
that are placed in the moſt exact order for the 


ſymmetry and conſtruction of this church, there 


according to the Roman tradition, that 


are twenty - four of Verd Antico, and four others 


of hollow braſs: of the Corinthian order, fifteen 
ruſalem; but 
m the temple 


according to others, were taken fr 
08 of 
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— caccording to tradition, Cox sr AN TIN E was bap+ 


adjoining. to this, dedicated to St Jon x Baptiſt, 
is much admired alſo on account of it's fine co- 
lumns, it's old brazen doors, and the font, where, 


tized, The piazza of St John de Lateran, with 
the noble obeliſk and fountain in the middle of 
jt, and the fine buildings which ſurround the ca- 
thedral, form all together a very delightſul ſcene. 


$ Mary g. The church ef St Many, Maoctone, 


Maggiore. 


St Paul. 


St. Lau- 
rence. 


St Seba- 


ſtian. 


af St 


though it's dimenſions are not large, is eſteemed 
one of the moſt beautiful in Rome; the body of it 
is ſupported by fine marble pillars of the Tonick 


order, the roof gilt, and the walls adorned with 


Moſaick work; but the greateſt curioſity is the 


chapel of Paul V 3 the altar whereof is prodi · 
giouſly rich and ſplendid, the back of it being 
one entire piece of Lapis Lazuli, ſixteen feet in 
height, and twelve in breadth, with a ſpace in 
the middle containing an antient picture of the 
bleſſed Virgin, covered almoſt with jewels of an 
immenſe value, ſaid to have been drawn by St 
Luk himſelf. The marble walls of the chapel 
are adorned with bas- reliefs, repreſenting the prin · 
cipal actions of Paul V, and CEMENT VIII, 
whoſe ſtatyes are likewiſe. here. Over agai 

this chapel is that of Six r us V, the building and 
adorning whereof is ſaid to have coſt eight hun · 
dred thouſand erowns; here alſo in bas- relief are 
repreſented the great actions of Six r us V, and 
in it is kept the manger, where, tis ſaid, our 
Saviour was laid in the ſtable of Bethlehem 
4. The church of St. Paut, about a mile out of 
the city, built by ConsTANTINE, and enlarged 
and beautified by ſeveral Popes, is in the form of a 
croſs, ſeven hundred and eighty feet in length, 
and two hundred and ſixty in breadth, ſupported 
by an hundred ſtately marble pillars, taken from 


the baths of Ax Trois, one half of them being 
of ſtriate marble, with capitals of the Corinthian 


order finely wrought: the high: altar is a noble 
piece of architecture, fupported by pillars of jaſ- 
per, and, according to tradition, contains the croſs 
which ſpoke to St BRIDO rr, with half the bo- 
dies of St PETER and St Pau, the other half 
remaining in St PETERS. The roof is adorned 
with moſaick work of twelve hundred years ſtand- 
ing; as is the pavement, which paſſes for one of 
the greateſt euriaſities in Rome. On the altar of 
St Sr EFHEN is a beautiful picture of the ſtoning 
of that martyr, done by that ingenious female LA - 
vINia FONTANA. The doors of this church 
are of braſs, exquiſitely wrought; containing ſeve- 
ral pieces of ſacred hiſtory in bas-relicf. {any 

5. The church of St Launence without the 


walls, built alſo by Cons TAN TTNE: it is ſup- 


ported by thirty-two fair marble pillars, and the 
pavement beautified with maſaick work. The 
high altar is adorned with pillars of jaſper; and 
under it are repoſited, as it is ſaid, the bodies 
STEPHEN the Proto-Martyr, St Lau- 
RENCE and St Jus rIx. From this church 


there is a paſſage into the catacomb of St Cy- 


RIACUs. 1828 5 . og 
6. The church of St SEBASTIAN without 
the walls, on the Via Appia, was alſo founded by 
Coxsr AN TIN E: but it is not remarkable for 
any thing. unleſs a beautiful altar, the tomb of 
St SEBASTIAN, and the print of our Saviour's 
foot, which, according to tradition, was left upon 
one of the ſtones that is ſnhewn iii this church, 
when he aſcended into heaven. From hence is a 


paſſage into the catacomb of St CaLixTvs, 


1 


THE PRESENTTSTA TE: OF 1TALY. 
- \.5\ The church of StCroce in Gieruſalemme, CH A P. 


built alſo by Gofts fAnTi wry at the 


of the ehoir, whereon is repreſented the finding 
of the croſs: by St HSL ENA, Which, it is ſaid, 
was diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of the two thieves by 
ſick peoples being cured by the touch of it. 4. 
A chapel under ground, 2 only the Pope 
ſays maſs. And, g. Some of the pieces of ſilyer, 
for which Jop as betrayed his maſter. Theſt 
are the ſeven churches uſually viſited by pilgrims 

beſides which, there are others equal to ſeveral 
of them; as the churches of the Jeſuits, that of 
St Ac ES in the 'piazza Navoga ; the chureh 
dedicated to St MARY DELUIñA MIN ERVA 
and the three noble churches in the piazra del Pu- 
pulo, each of them dedicated to the Bleſſed Virgin. 


I I ſhall conclude the deſcription of the Roman Ara Celi. 


churches with/a tradition concerning that called 
Ara Cceli, which Rtadds in the place where the 
temple of Ju IT ER Ferret TRIUS once did. The 
Emperor Au ous r us, it is ſaid; conſulting the 
Cumean Sibyl on ſome future events, and amongſt 
other queſtions, demanding if any one ſhould here- 
after be born greater than himfelf ; ſhe ſhewed 
him the Virgin MARY with our Saviour in her 
arms, in a circle about the ſun, telling him that 
child ſhould be greater; whereupon the Em 

from that day renouncing all his auguſt titles, an 
owning himſelf a mortal man, while: he was wor ; 
ſhipped as a god by the people, erected a temple 
and altar in this place, calling it Ara Cœeli. The 


moſt remarkable thing in this church is the tomb 


of St HEZIENA. It belongs to the Franciſcan 
Fryars, whoſe General uſually reſides in the ad- 
joining convent. There are above an hundred 
— marble ſteps-aſcending from the ſtreet ta tis 
CREFORG sien 10 endete 
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Next to the churches their hoſpitals come na- Hoſpitals 


turally to be treated of; and theſe are no leſs 
than forty in number; ſome for the old and in- 
firm, others for orphans, for fools and madmen, 
decayed gentlemen, for leud women whe have 
left their ill courſes, and a very large ane for in ; 


fants expoſed in; the ſtreets by their wretched pa- 


rents. The chief hoſpital is that: of St Spirito, st Spirito. 


near the Vatican, erected by Ix NocentT IH. a- 
bove five hundred years ago, for expoſed in fants, 
on his finding great numbers af them at the bot- 
tom of the Tiber: it has been much enlatged by 
ſucceeding; Popes, and appears now like à little 
town. Beſides children, they, ireceive here above a 
thouſand ſick and infirm per ſons and have apart- 
ments for poor gentlemen, where they are treated 
in a better manner than in common hoſpitals. It 
is under the government of a Cardinal, who hath 
his palace within the walls of it. The revenues 
amounting to near forty thouſand pounds per an- 
num, and they have aj ies ſhops well fur- 
niſhed within the houſe; with phyſicians and fur- 
geons who alſo reſide here. Asito the foundhng 
children, their parents, or any other perſon for thent, 
carry them to a back wall of the hoſpital, here a 
place is made to receive them, and ringing a belt, a 
ſervant comes and takes the: child, aſking; no otſier 
queſtion, but whether it be baptized,” The boys ar 
educated by monks, and the girls by nuns, im diffe- 
rent apartments, and are provided for when they 
grow up. HXAX1 ane i e 
Every 


his mother HL ax A, as it is ſaid, Out of the ruins 5 

of the temple af Vants and Cui. The moſt nions. 
remarkable things here are, 1. The high altar. — 
2. The pavemest of Moſaiek work; 3. Thereof St Croce 
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920 Every nation in 7.— — where the Roman 
Ortho religion 1s fed; have cheir hoſpivils 


— lodged and fed at one time ffwen ww ar Eo 


The F Paxzarella, er Reſpital for? Pour anopls, pte 


-befides their ordinary q Fee yilgrinw is cha: re- 
eeiving and treating of the pi 
Evening thoſe who” are arrived preſent 
themſelves before the officers of the houſe, and 


e their certificates, are entered on the re- 


„each perſon receiving a medal, or ticket of 
is admiſſion: after this they are led into a large 
— where a prieſt having read prayers, waſhes 
all their feet; and drefſes fueh as are hurt with 


travelling: after which they are brought into the 


refectory, where having ſupped, they are ſhewn 
the common dormitory, and each man having 
his bed aſſigned him, the prieſt after ſore ſhort 
exhornatonhs and r 3 yn nog to tale their 
it be that the charity is more extenſive, and pro- 
vides for 


perſons of all countries who are Ni. 
ordered in their ſenſes; as Appears from a ſtor 
related by a traveller of reputation. He 
was walking in this mad-houſe with another Eng- 
Hh gentleman, Who had' refided ſeveral years at 
Rome, ho took that m__ of acquaint- 
ing him with an adventure of two Engliſh Qua- 
kers, who were merchants in Italy, and had leatrit 
the language. Theſe gentlemen, it ſeems, in the 
abundance of their zeal, looked upon it as a me- 
ritorious undertaking to endeabour the converſion 
of his Holineſs the Pope, and accordingly 
plied themſelves to his domeſticks for an audience ; 
nor were they at alf back ward in declaring their 
buſineſs in their uſual cant and phraſes. 'T 
were laughed at, at firſt,” as- people that were 
diſpoſed to be merry; but continuing their ſolli- 
citations from day to day with great earneſtneſs, 
they were — taken for fadmen, and the 
charity, ſent them to 
Bedtam, of the Parrarella, 46 ir is called, The 
Governor'of the hoſe taking their veal and unu- 
ſual tranſports for certain of a diſtem- 
pered brain, ſfiut them up im a dos the = 


created them with the utmoſt ri 
. pn 


cians alſo purged them off theit leg 
atick ſtrengthening their doſes, as th 
. "nd exalis incaſe; but ll pron: 

ual, they were ät length neglected 
ay ated paſt al cure, and permitted 
to walk about the houſe among the” harmleſs 


much reſembles Bedlam in it's . 


lunaticks; till the above mentioned tleman 
coming to ſee the hoſpital with forne friends, 
and meeting theſe after a diſcourſe 


with them, underſtanding the bottom of the mat · 
rocared them to be diſmiffed; and ſent to 
— 


ter, 
En where no doubt they Teo wh 
W 0 with the ſucceſs of their 
probably / deterred their brethren — 
any further attemptw of this nature. But — 
to the charitable — — Nome: — 
many other publick hoſpitals, every” com- 
pany or body of artiſans have their 2 
emſelves, and provide for ſuch of 
as are infirm; or otherwiſe diſtreſſed, till wore can 
rocure them admiffion into che greater hoſpirals, 
the church of the twelve Apoſtles are 
arinually, twelve noblemen, and one Prelate, cal- 
led their Prior, who make it their buſineſs to 
ſearch CAE corner of the city, to find out ur 


is thus: every | 


the Sapienza; were Fouad by P 


men in want who are ahamed to 
lieve their neteſſities. Even the eyes e Rome, 
the colleges of advocates and attornies, tis ſaid, 
aſign one day in a week for ''accommodatirg 
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poor men's ſuits, or bringing n, 171 an ie CH 


-at their own 


There ate koſpitale alſo formdeddor p much. 
who are educated and provided for till they come 
to women's eſtate, when they have their choice of 
a married life or a nunnery ; to three hundred of 
whom the Pope annually diftributes a purſe” of 
money, as their portion; and the Cardinals, and 
other charitable people do the ſame for others: 
and ſome Moriks and Friars in the religious houſes 
make it their buſmeſs to teach grammar to the 
children of people gratis, to fit them for 
the univerſity; which, brings me” to enquire after 


the education”: of lads in their ſeminaries and 
colleges: 


The aniverſiey: my publick Etch here; called Colleges: 


ope Evo- 
N1vs IV, enlarged and beautified by URBAN VIII 
and ALEXANDER-VII. The ſtructure is mag- 
nificent, and the ſchools of all the faculties ex- 
tremely comtnodious; and there are no leſs than 
forty Profeſſors, who have good falartes; but they 
have very little böffneſs ſince the erecting the Je- 
ſuits college, ho ſeem to have engroſſed the edu- 
cation of youth here, and in moſt Roman Catho- 
lick countries. A modern traveller relates, that 
at his being at Rome, all the readers of this uni- 
verſity together, except thoſe of law and phyſick, 
had not forty auditors, beſides ſome ſtrangers who 
accidentally” came in, and whoſe preſence ſeemed 


ap- very acceptable: the Profeſſors being obliged to 


read lectures at their ſtated hours, though no 
attended them. Every nation almoſt has it's 
tieular ſeminary or college in Rome, who ſend 
cheir ſtudents however twice a day to the Roman 
college of Jeſuits, which was founded for divi- 
nity, philoſophy, and mathematicks, by Gk E- 
coRY XIII: it is a large and noble building, 
with a magnificent new church, eſteemed equal to 
any in Rome, except St PeTer's. The _ 
liſh college was' fotmerly an hoſpital for pilgri 
of this nation, and converted into a college by 
Grxzcory XIII. Cardinal How 4&5 much en- 
larged and beautified it, and built himſelf a 
adjoining to it. The ſuperiors of this college are 


Jeſuits, but the ſtudents of the ſecular clergy, and 


ſeldom exceed eighteen or twenty, though the 


foundation be for fifty or more. Every one who 
is admitted to ſtudy here, after ſix months proba- 
tion, is obliged to take a vow to enter into orders 
after having compleated his ſtudies, to ferve ſo 
many years as à miſſionary in England, and not 
to enter into any order of regulars. 

The 
nobility of Iealy chuſing to reſide moſt part of the 
year in towns: and as architecture is one of their 
favourite amuſements, and they are furniſhed with 


| B greater variety of rich materials from the ruins of 
old 


city, and their own than are to 

be met with elſewhere : it is no wonder if the 

beauty of their houſes in general exceeds that of 

other cities; for we are not to imagine but there 

are palaces in Europe which equal, and even ſur- 

any that we meet with in Rome, icularly 

me of the French King's; and as to thoſe of pri- 

vate noblemen, that of the Duke of Devonſhire 

at Chatſworth, and ſome others in England, do 
not fall oy of the beſt in Italy. | 


The 


in Rome are very numerous, the Palaces: 


- 
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The Va- 


tican. 


The palace of the Vatican, near St Pz T-8R's 
church at Rome, where the Pope uſually reſides 
in winter, is large and commodious, but far ſrom 
a regular building. It is, according to a late wri- 
ter, a heap of good pieces ill joined together, as 
Princes houſes generally are; advantageouſly ſi- 
tuated on an eminence, to which we aſcend from 
St PzTER's church by a good number of ſtairs, 


which lead into the great hall, or Sala Regia, 


where the Pope gives audience to Ambaſſadors ; 


much admired, for the exquiſite paintings with 


which it is adorned; as the Pope's condemnation 
of hereſy, his return from Avignon after he had 
been driven from Rome, the fubdued Emperor 
FatpzRrick's kiſſing his toe, St LEO in his 
pontiſical habit meeting Ar rT1LA King of the 
Huns, the cixcumeiſion. of St PETER and the 
converſion of St PauL by MiIcHAEL ANGELO, 
the victory over the Turks at Lepanto, &c. The 


parts of this palace moſt admired, are the great 
ſtair-· caſe, the apartment here the Conclave is 


held, the Pope's apartment on the eaſt fide, the 


Clementine hall, that in which they preach in 


Lent to the. Papal family,; but above all, the 
building which contains the Vatican library, which 


is ſo beautiful a fabrick, that, according to a late 


traveller, it will admit of no addition: nor is the 
library itſelf inferior to the caſe, being the xicheſt 
in the world, both in printed books and manu- 
ſcripts; and indeed, it is not a ſingle library, but 
a collect ion of ſome of the beſt in Europe, as the 
Elector Palatine's, the Duke of Urbino's, &c. 
with nineteen hundred ſcarce manuſcripts, pre- 
ſented by CuRISTINA Queen of Sweden. Dr 
BurNErT, in his defcription of this library ſays, 
the caſe is great, but that which is lodged: in it 
much greater; for here is a collection of books 
which fills a man's eye. There is firſt a great 
hall, and at the end of it there run two galleries, 
of ſo vaſt a length, that though the half of them 
is already furniſhed with books, yet one would 
hope there is room left for more new books than 
the world will ever produce. When it appeared 
L was come from England, ſays the ſame writer, 
King HENRY VIII's book of the Seven Sacra: 
ments was ſhewn me, with an inſcription; upon 
it with his own hand to Leo XI together with 
a. collection of ſome letters which. he wrote to 
AnNABULLEN, of which ſome are Engliſh, and 
ſome are French; I that knew. his. hand well, 
* lay clearly they. were no forgeries.“ A copy of 
one of theſe is given us by Mr Anp15s0n, and is 
* allo: „ un at. f A 


«.% #4 » —_— 
T3441 4}* -} et 
„ * 0 . 
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1 * v4 C. HEEL i dQ . N 3 . 917 
NF cauſe of my writing at this time, is 
I do hear of your health and proſperity, of 
* which I would. be as glad as in manner of my 


downz praying God, that it be his pleaſure to 


< ſend- us ſhortly together; for I promiſe I long 
for it, howbeit, I truſt it ſhall not belong _ 
< and, ſeeing, my darling is abſent, I can no leſs do 
than ſend her; ſome fleſh, prognoſlicating,, that 
< . hereafter thou muſt have ſome; of mine; Which 
gif he.pleaſe, I would have now. As, touching 
+. your.liſter's mother, I have conſigned WALTER 
© WzLsn to write to my Lord MauwrinG my 
mind therein, whereby I truſt he ſhall not have 
power to diſſeid her; for ſurely, . Whatever is 
fſaid, it cannot ſo, ſtand with his honour, but 
that he muſt needs take his natural daughter in 
her extreme neceſſity. No more to you at this 
time, my own darling, but that with a whiſtle I 
«* wiſh we were together one evening by the hand 
+ of yours 


wy 


HE NR. 


tions of Nile and Tiber in cumbent poſtures, 


- Theſe letters are ſhewn to every Engliſhman C 
who viſits the Vatican library. The manuſcripts 
of greateſt antiquity, if they, are genuine, are a Pomi. 
V1k 611, and, LEARN above; fourteen hundred nions. 
years. old s the ,gaſpels,. written; by the hand f 


St CHRyS05ST.QM 3. ag antient Hebrew bible, 


written. on pieces of parchment faſtened together 
in length, and rolled up, from whence, comes the 


ſeveral antient bibles in all the oriental languages; 


Chineſe and Japonian books, antient Roman table- 


books, &c. The library, as well as the reſt, of 


the palace, is adorned with excellent paintings; 


among the reſt there is a repreſentation of all the 


general councils, antient libraries, and learned 


men, who have contributed to the advancement of 
arts and ſciences. Theſe paintings and inſcrip- 


tions make Ab AM, inſtructed by God, the firſt 
inventor of ſciences. and letters ; the ſons of Sz TH 
of aſtronomy; ABRAHAM the author of the Sy- 


riac and Chaldean; and Mos Es of the antient 


Hebrew; and Es D RAS of the modern. In the ſame 
pieces IESus CHRIS is repreſented as the ſo- 


vereign teacher of the heavenly doctrine, and the 
Pope his Vicar, under the form of Stxrus V, 


ſaid to be the beſt reſemblance of that Pope. And, 
laſtly, the Emperor is repreſented as defender of 
the church and the catholick faith. In the ſame 
manner the General Councils are embelliſhed with 
what was moſt remarkable in them. In the 
Council of Nice is repreſented the condemnation 
of Ax l us, for denying that Cx x15 r was of the ſame 
ſubſtance with the Father. In that of Epheſus is 
the condemnation of NESTOR Ius, for having 
ſeparated the two natures of CHRIST, and den 
ing the Virgin Maxx to be the mother of Goc 
In that of Trent the condemnation of the Lutherans 
and other Proteſtants called hereticks; and ſo of 
the reſt, , There are three galleries over one an- 
other in the Vatican, filled with the paintings of 
the greateſt maſters, which muſt not be forgot: 
one of them is covered with pieces of ſacred hiſtory, 
done by the celebrated Ra yhA ET. The chapel 
of- Sixrus V, adjoining to the Sala Regia, is ad- 
mired. for, it's ſtructure, as well as a repreſentation 
of..che, Laſt, Judgment. by Mick ART. AnGzio, 
held o be inimitable; the, paintings in the Ca- 
pella Paulina over- againſt it are equally admired, 
In another part of the palace the victory of Cox- 
S TAN TIR E over MAxE x ius, the reſignation 
and renunciation, made by CONSTANTINE: to 
St SypLVEST ERA by putting the plan of Rome 
into his hands, the cronation of CHARLEMAGNE, 
and many other adrflicable. pieces of painting are 
ſhewn, which would be too tedious to enumerate, 
From the palace Wanger are led to the adjoini 
garden of Belvidere, fe 
ſituation: it is divided into three parts, or rather is 
three entire gardens, the firſt trayellers denominate 
the Privy-Garden, full of pleaſant walks, fountains, 
nd taſcades; and here lies the famous pine-apple 
of gilt braſs, Which antiently ſtood on the Moles 
Agriani, and contained the aſhes, of that Empecor, 
cing, three fathom. in. circumtetence ; and by it 
are two, large ,peacocks of the ſame metal, taken 
from the tomb of Scieio ArRICAxus. The 
ſecond garden is remarkable for a great variety 
antique ſtatues; among which, is that of Lao- 
ooo with his two children, and ſerpents tu ining 
about them, of one entire piece of marble; a 
dying CI RO VAT RA, APOLLO, PrTHIAS, VEr 
Rus coming out of a bath, with the repreſenta- 


and 


0 called f rom it's de . Belvidere. 
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Bucephali, ere&ed before the gate, the works of 


1 HE HRE SE NTS 
and many others, all of marble, and fo exquiſitely 
wrought, that they are eſteemed ſome of the beſt 
pieces of antiquity. The third encloſure is ad- 
mired for it's fine-walks;” fountains, grotto's, and 
exotick trees. I ſhall leave the palace of the Va- 
tican with obſerving, that moſt travellers relate 
it contains above twelve thoufand rooms, which, 
conſidering the largeneſs of many of them, ſeems 
incredible; I believe moſt of our writers take this 
fact from others, as little acquainted with the 
matter as themſelves; and indeed I am fo far of 
Missox's mind, that it is not worth any man's 
while to number them, if he had leiſure and op- 

unity of doing it: it is ſufficient that we ac- 
— it to be vaſtly large, and equal to the 
grandeur of it's maſter, who wears the triple 
crown, and claims the ſovereignty of alhthe Princes 
and States upon earth, v1 or 
The ' ſecond: of the Pope's" palaces is that of 


Monte Cavallo, or the Quirinal, ſituate on the 


Mons Quirinalis, where the Pope uſually reſides 


in the heat of ſummer; ſaid to take it's name from 


two gigantick ſtatues of Alx AN DER with their 


PRHI DIAS and PRAxTI TI ES, and preſented by 


The Ca- 
pitol. 


able to the 
what travellers moſt admire. are it's 
the walks are planted with myrtle, laurel, and 
orange · trees, and adorned with ndar two hundred 
fountains, which continually diſcharge large ſources 
of water; and here is à grotto where organs are 
played by water, accompanied with the notes of 
ide, which make a very agreeable harmony. 
Among a great number of antique ſtatues 

here, thoſe of ArolL Lo and Jurir ER the Thun- 
derer are preferred to the reſt. W ent 
The third of the Pope's 
a modern ſtructure built upon the ruins of the an- 
tient Capitol, admired for it's agreeable fituation 
and the antiquities it contains, as the two lions of admired by travellers for the piazza and fountains 


- 


TyRIͥůVATES King of Armenia to Nero, ac- 
cording, to tradition. This place, tho* much leſs 
than the Vatican, containing but ſeventeen hun- 
dred rooms, is fit to receive the: greateſt monarch 
in the world. Here alſo are an infinite number 


of exquiſite paintings, and it's furniture is anſwer- 
magnificence of the building: but 


gardens, where 


palaces. is the Capitol, 


of the | | * 
The next palace I ſhall mention is the apoſto- The 
palace of 

the chan- 


TATE OF IT AL v. 


and Pl Aro; the 
magiſtrates in matble, the head of Mr uni 
DATES, the ſtatues of St ENR, CVBILI, 


Ro uu Lus and Ruus ſuckled by a wolf, HER - 
culzs, Baurus, and other antient heroes. 
Among the hiſtorical pieces in the great hall are, 
the rape of the Sabines, the fight between the Ho- 
RAT11 and CuraTii, HoraTivs CocLEs 
defending: tlie bridge againſt the army of FAR 
aui, and the bold action of Mur tfus Scæ- 
voll A. From the Capitol ſtrangers are led to 
the Tarpeian rock, from whence traitors uſed to 
be precipi 3: of whom TI rus Manitrus 
was the firſt, a perſon who had received fix crowns 
for having diſtinguiſhed himſelf as often in his 
country's ſervice, and thirty- ſeven rich preſents 
as marks of the republick's gratitude and affection: 
he had alſo received three and thirty wounds in the 
fore - part of his body, and obtained the ſurname of 
Car Trolixus from his defending the Capitol 
againſt the Gauls; yet for his aſpiring to the ſo- 
vereignty, and endeavouring to render himſelf 
maſter of the city, was condemned to be thrown 
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Cranes,” that of HERCULES in braſs, and that nions. 
of the Courier's taking a thorn out of his foot, 


from this rock: which would not have been looked 


upon as a very i ſevere; ſentence, if it had been no 


higher than it is at this day, when travellers tel! 


us it is but an ordinary leap; ſo much is the face 
ground altered. b the 


lick chancery, which, according to DER LA Mo- 
TRAVYE; may be ranked among the fineſt palaces 
of Rome, if we regard the regularity of it's archi- 
tecture, the diſpoſition of it's apartments, and the 


happy diſtribution of the paintings and ſtatues 


which adorn it; of which the beſt: judges: prefer 


the two CnrIsTs by RAPRHAEL, the bleſſed 


Virgin by Gutdo Rü ENI, and the Anonis by 


cery. 


SPAGNOLET/TO. This palace was built out of 


the ruins of VESYSASTAxN“s amphitheatre, and the 


triumphal arch of Gor DIAN us. anni 
palace, of Farneſe, belonging to the Duke Of Far- 


The 
of Parma, and built by Pope Paul III, is a ſquare 
fabrick, and one of the moſt magnificent in Rome, 


Egyptian marble, which throw up vaſt floods of before it, and for it's beautiful front, an hundred 


water; the two Coloſſus's called CAS TOR and 


Pol. LUx, and two horſes of the fineſt marble, 
with the tropliies of MARrus and TRA IAN; 
the equeſtrain ſtatue of Mancovs AurzLivs braſs 
gilt, with the celebrated fountain of Aqua Felice, 
in the middle of the ſquare; the ſtatue of Ap RIAN, 
in the habit of a Prieſt going to ſacrifice; that of 
FausrIXA AN TIOGA on the ſtair-caſe, and 


thoſe of Juno and Ac RI IVA; the lion devour- 
ing a horſe ; the buſts of TxaJan and AnToni- 


nus P1vs ; the brazen tables whereon the antient 


law is engraven in golden characters. Among the 


modern cur ioſities are the marble buſts of URBAN 


VIII, LEO X., AL IXAND ER FARNESR, and 


other Generals of the church; the brazen Coloſſus's 


of Innocent XI and Sixrus V; the marble 
ſtatue of Queen CRRIST INA, With a Latin in- 
ſeription, purporting, that having triumphed over 
herſelf, preferring a religious retirement to the 


throne of her anceſtors, and fubmitted herſelf to 


the apoſtalick See, ſhe aſcended the Capitol, where 


admiring the old Roman grandeur in it's majeſtick - 


ruins, ſhe conferred regal honours on the Senate and 


Conſuls aſſembled there. The antiquities in the 


chamber of the Feſtus Conſulares are alſo much 
admired ; the heads bf Soc RATES, Diocrwnes, 


VI. II. 5 


and eighty foot in breadth, and ninety in height; 


neſe. 


For the ſtatue: of HERCULES FARNESE in the 


court with his club and lion's ſkin, that of Au- 
'GUSTVUS in the gallery; but chiefly for that of 
Dix faſtened to the horns of a bull by her hair, 
with the figures of the perſons who bound her, 
endeavouring to throw both the bull and her into 
the ſea; all as large as the life, of one entire piece of 
marble, even to the rope, which is admirably imi- 


"tated: but *tis ſcarce credible, that the Venetians 


ſhould” offer the weight in gold for this piece, 
admitting it to be as exquiſitely wrought as it's 
greateſt admirers can feign. In the hall is a fine 
ſtatue of ALEXANDER FARNESE: Duke of Parma, 
the King of Spain's ſucceſsful General in the Ne- 
therlands, trampling upon two proſtrate ſtatues, re- 
preſenting Hereſy and Rebellion, while he is 
crowned by a Fame. All cheſe figures are of 
white marble, and of one entire ſtone: round 
the hall alſo ſtand a great number of ſtatues, re- 
— gladiators wich their ſwords. in their 
hands upon their guard in various poſtures... The 


inting extant; and 


13 K 


cieling of the gallery, according to Dr Bux E. 
is one of the beſt pieces of | 
among the great number of heads of the Greek 
philoſophers and poets that are here, 3 
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Acifal-Mr Tana: the architect - of Chatſ- C 4 A P. 
worth, Who has: mode uſt of: the-knowledge of all XVII. 


C HAF. that ſtruck him moſt» were thoſe of Soc RATES 
* and THlou R, but chiefly the former; which, as 


Domi. it is really antique, carries in it all the charac- 


wa CHATES, as the flat noſe, the broad face, the 
ſimplicity of look, and the mean appearance which 
that great philoſopher made, In the library are 

ſeveral admirable pieces of painting, amongſt 

which, the Laſt judgment by Mien wer Ax 


the celebrated reſtorats of that art had: acquired a 
degree of capacity chat exceefls perhaps that which 
Mica AkL AN O Hove maſter of in his time. 
It is not the matrrials of: the-palatevof Farneſe, 
which is built witk brick, and plaiſtered over, 
except the door - caſes and corner pieres 3 nor it's 
three rows of windows without pillars, like an 


orf is one. boſpital 3 nor the diſpaſmion of the apartments; 
The The palace Giuſtiniani near the Pantheon, is 


palace of held to contam the greateſt number of antiqui- 

N ties and excellent paintings of any in Rome: 

done is ſtruck, ſays Mo r RAVE, at the very en- 

trance: of the court with the bas · beliefs and ſta. 

tues which adorn it, eſpecially that of MAR 

c1/A Nia; repreſenting the goddeſs of health, that 

of Scirio ArricCanvs, CERES,” & c. and on 

alcehding the ſteps to the houſe, one is agretably 

detained by thoſe of Gal IENUSs, Ax roNINus, 

Trrus VESPASTAN, and many more; and on 

the tap of the ſteps with the buſts: of ARI. 

PINA, (JuP1TER, MaAxIMILIAN,) BERENTCE 

in her hair, with an excellent bas-relief of Ju- 

P1TER fitting on mount Olympus, and drink 

the milk of the goat Amalthea out of a horn, while 

a little Satyr dances and plays on an inſtrument 

befort u. oe, ahb f n e t fat 11 git 

The The palace of Ba ni alle Fontane, accor- 
palace of ding to the ſame author, is 1 ma 

Parberini. nificent, very large, and an invaluable treaſury 

of antiquities, adorned with the fineſt painting 

and richeſt furniture. The palaces of Altieri, 

Colonna, Chigi, Mazarini,, Pamfili, Altemps, 

Gaitam, and many others, would afford inſimite ſa- 


tisfa&tion to thoſe who: are judges in architecture, 


ſculpture, ard painting; but it would: che endleſs 
to enumerate all the beauties and curioſities uf 
this nature in Rome. No city whatever, actor - 


ding to this writer, can ſhew either within it's 


walls, or in it's neighbourhood, ſo many fine 


which are built now after a much more agreeable 
and convenient manner, than can be boaſted of in 
this, or any other Roman palace; but it is the fa- 
mous antique ſtatues, pillars, and excellent paintings; 
that are to be admired in and about this houſe, 
which are — ta and no part of it. Nor is 
Missox the only 'traveHer who is of this opinion. 
The contrivance of the Romans in their palaces, 
ſays Dr Bunxn rr, ist to be admired 3: there 


are a great many thingꝭ in them cthat offend he 


fight; the doors are generally mean, and the locks 


meaner z the floors of brick bear no proportion to 


the reſt of the room, which creates a ſenſible dif- 
like. There is indeed a great ſeties of noble roortis 


king one! within another, of which! their apartments 


are compoſed; but there is not at ther end of the 
apartments hete th bed. chamber is, duch a dib- 
poſition of rooms for back - ſtairs, dreſſing rooms, 
cloſets, ſervants? rooms, and other conueniencies; 


ag as are neceſſary for accommodating an apartment; 


fo chat, notwithſtanding all. the richeg of their pa 


ting laces; it cannot be faid they — ane 
them. + Nor are their gatderis kept up as: they 


ought : indeed no lay out ſo mech wealth 
at once as the Italian do in building and finiſhing 
their palaces and gardens, and after wards beſtow 
ſo little in preſervimg them.. M to furniture, the 
publick apartinonti uf their palaces are all covered 
wich pictures, but thoſe where i they lodge are 
hung either with red velvet or dampſk; with a 
broad gold galoon at every breadth of the ſtuff, 


palaces, adorned with ſo many different pieces af and a gold fringe at tap and bottom; ahere is not 
much tapeſtry in Nah. But u returt to their 


antiquity; and ſuchꝙꝓleaſant gardens, here nature 
and art have each of them contributed their joint 
endeavours to beautify and enrich them; and af 
which whatever we ſee noble of that kind in other 
parts of Europe are but imitations :; at leaſt, one 
can no where meet with ſo great a number of co- 
jumns, ſtatues, and other curioſities, of ſuch dif- 
ferent ſorts of marble, as oriental, Egyptian, ſer- 
pentine, gial antico, verd antico, jaſper, &c. nor 
art there any where ſo many ingenious architects 
and carvers as in Rome and Italy, and who come 
ſo near to the perfection of the antients, and even 
ſurpaſs them in architecture. M far ſculpture, 
neither the madern ſtatuaties or engravers have 
been yet able to arrive at the art of giving their 
works ſo much life and ſpirit as the antients. 
But notwithſtanding all theſæ high flights in re- 
gard to the Roma architecture, Missox, in one 
of his letters, deſires bis friend to lay aſide that 
partial opinion he had entertained of it: the Ro- 
mans, ſays he, have no ſecret knowledge, or in- 
fuſed gifts, about this matter, beyond other men. 
And notwithſtanding all the eulogies that have 
been given to the palace of Farneſe, no Prince in 
Europe would at this day build him a palace exactly 
upon that model; and to affirm there is nothi 
in the world comparable to it, is only the effect 
of a prejudiced underſtanding. Without going 
out of England I ſhall always be in a condition to 
demonſtrate, that Chatſworth in Derbyſnire is 
Prtferable. to the palace of Farneſe; and that the 
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and not the natural product of mines and quarries. 


buildings; their scare uſually built about a 
ſquare court, like: that of Somenſet»houſe, having a 


piarza below, and galleries abort ; and ſometimes 


Pope's 
Domi - 
nions. 


a colonade and ſountaitis before them, as well as in 


their eourts and gardem Ge me leave to add 


a Word or two out of the qudiciaus Mr ADpuson, 


in relation to the materials their artique pillars 
are compoſed of: Beveral bf theſe piilars, ſays that 
gentleman, are certainly rated at a much lower 
price now than they were of old for not to men- 


tion what a huge column of granite, ſerpentine, or 


porphyry, muſt have coſt in the: quarry, or im it's 
carriage from Egypt to Rome, we may only con- 
ider the great difficulty of hewing it into any 
form, and of giving it the due turn, proportion, 
and poliſh. It is well known how theſe ſorts of 
marble reſiſt the impreſſion of ſuch inſtruments as 
are now in uſe. There is indeed a Milanos at 
Rome who works in them; but his advances are 


ſo very flow that he ſcarce lives by it. He ſhowed 


me a piece of porphyry worked into an ordinary 


ſalver, which coſt him four months continual ap- 


plication before he could bring it into that form. 


The antients had probably ſome ſecret to harden 


the edges of their tools, without recurring to thoſe 
extravagant opinions of their having an art to 


. mollify the ſtone, or that it was naturally ſofter 


at it's firſt cutting from the rock, or what is till 
more abſurd, that it was an artificial compoſition, 


The 


CHAP. The moſt valuable , pillars. about Rome for the jon the gulph cloſed, and the contagion immediately CH AP. 
XVII. marble. of which they are made, are the four co- ceaſed. a» The piazzadi Paſquino, fo called from an N VII. 
andy lumas of oriental jaſper in St PAv1i1Nng's chapel old broken ſtatue, ſtanding againſt the wall at the Doi 

bons. at St MARIA Mago10Rse two of oriental corner of one of the ſtreets which opens into this nions, 

g nunite in St FupzNaIANA ; one of tranſparent ſquare, on which are faſtened all lampoons ana 

oriental jaſper in the Vatican library z four of libels, from thence called Paſquinades; which are 
nerd bianco in St Cx IL IA TRANSTEVERE(S anſwered by others fixed to an old ſtatue, in an- 
two of brocatella, and two of oriental agate in nother part of; Rome, called MazPior io. 
Don Lavio's palace; two of giallo antico in St 3. The piazza Colonna, 4. The piazza Navona. 
Joh DE LATENAN“s g and two of verdi an- . The piazza Farnefe. 6. The piazza de Spagya. 
rique in the Villa; Famphilia. Theſe are all entire And, 7. The piazza del Populo; where moſt of 
and ſolid pillars 3 and made of ſueh kinds of mar the principal ſtreets meet, before the gate del Po- 
ble ag are no where te be found but among anti- pulo, antiently the Flaminian gate, through which 
quities, whether it be that the ins of it are un- ſeveral great roads lie to other cities of Italy. And 
di covered, or that they are quite exhauſted upon this naturally brings me to the antient Roman Roman 
the antient buildings. Amongſt theſe old pillars, highways, the remains whereof are not the leaſt highways. 
there is great part of an alabaſter column found in inſtance of their grandeur. The chief of them were 
the ruins of LtvI A᷑s portico, of the colour of the Via Flaminia and the Via Appia; though 
fire, which is now placed: over the high altar of St there was ſcarce. a, ſingle city that had not a way 
Mar in Campitello, having been cut in two paved to it, on-which travellers and carriages might 
Pieees, and fixed inthe: ſhape of a croſs, in a hole go in the depth of winter, as well as in ſummer. 

ig the wall made on purpoſe to receive it;; ſo that The Via Flaminia, ſo called from the noble Ro- 
the light paſſing through it from without, makes man who projected it, led to Ariminum, now Ri- 
it appear te thoſe who are in the church like a mini, and was begun to be paved in the year of 
huge tranſparemt croſs of amber. As to the work- Rome 533. It was afterwards carried by the 
manſhip of the old Roman pillars, it is obſerved, Emperor VESTHASIAN over the Apennine, as far 
that the antients have not kept to the nicety of as the Adriatick ſea; extending above two hundred 
proportion, and the rules of art, ſo much as the miles, ſeveral other ways branching out from it. 
mocderns ; for: which the workmen of Egypt and The Via Appia, {@ called from blind Appius tbe | 
other nations are ſometimes blamed, who ſent moſt Senator, Who directed the work, led from the Porta 
of the antient pillara neady ſhaped to Rome. Q- Capena or Appia, to Capua and Brunduſium; ex- 
thers are of opinion, that the antients knowing tending three hundred and ſiſty miles and upwards, 
architecture was cliiefly deſigned to pleaſe the eye, and was paved: in the year of Rome 442, from 
only took care to avoid ſuch difproportions, as hence alſo ſeveral other ways were branched out to 
were groſs endugh to be. obſerved: by the ſight, the cities in the ſouth - weſt parts of, Italy. We tra- 
without minding whether or no they approached velled, ſays Mr RA V, a whole afternoon along the 
to a mathematical: exadtnels. Others again ima- Tiber upon the Via Flaminia, which reaches quite 
gine it to be an effect of — — cxoſs Italy from Rome to Rimini: it is paved 
lians call the guſto grande, rather than of any ne- with broad flints and pebbles, having on each ſide 
gligence in the architect for that the antients al- a border of ſtone, and in that border, at every ſe- 
ways conſidered the fituation of a building, whe- cond or third pace, a ſtone ſtanding above the 
ther ãt was high or low, in an open ſquare or in a level of the border.,, The Via Appia, according 

narrow ſtreet, and mone or leſs deviated from the to Dr Bu RN E, is ſtill in a good condition in 
rules of art, to comply with the ſeveral diſtances many places between Rome and Naples. This 
and elevations from which their works might be highway is twelve foot broad, all made of huge 
vie well.... ſſwanes moſt of them blue, generally a foot and a 

Fiazzasor hene are alſo ſome noble piazza's in Rome cal- half large on all ſides. The ſtrength. of this cauſe- 
quares. Jod, by the French, Places, and by the Engliſh way appears in it's long duration, for it hath laſted 

ſquares, let them be of hat form they will, ſeve - above eighteen hundred years, and is in moſt 
ral of which have obeliſks or pillars, and fountains places for ſeveral, miles together as entire ay when 

in the middle of them. The chief whereof are, 1. it was firſt made: and the botches that have been 
The antient Forum Romanum, now the Campo made in mending ſuch places as have been worn 
Vaceino, where formerly ſtood the Roſtra, made out by time, ſhews à very viſible difference be- 
of the ſtems of ſhips. Here: cauſes were heard, tween the antient and modern way of paving. + 
and orators harangued the people, and here the One thing ſeems ſtrange, that the way is level 
decrees of the Senate were publiſhed. The head with the earth on both ſides; whereas ſo much 
of CIC ERO, who had often honoured this place weight as thoſe ſtones carry ſhould have ſunk the 
with his eloquent arations, was ſet upon a pike ground under them by it's preſſure : beſides, that 

here by the command of Ma RK Ax T H¹ONV, a- the earth, eſpecially in low grounds, receives a 

gainſt whom it was ſuppoſed his Philippicks were conſtant increaſe, chiefly by the duſt which the 

written. Here alſo travellers are ſhewn the place, winds or rains carry down from the hills, both 

Where, according to tradition, there was a gulph which reaſons. ſhould. make a more ſenſible diffe 

or lake, which had ſwallowed up ſeveral houſes, rence between thoſe. ways and the ſoil on both 

and infected the whole city with a peſtilential air; ſides, which makes me apt to believe, that antient- 

which the people having long in vain endeavoured ly thoſe ways were a little raiſed above the level of 

to fill up, and conſulting the oracle about it, were the ground, and that a courſe of ſo many ages - 
told nothing would avail, unleſs the moſt precious hath hraught them to an equality. They ſeem 

thing in Rome were thrown. into in. After hav- chiefly deſigned for thoſe who go on foot; for as 

ing caſt in great quantities of ſilver, gold, and nothing is more pleaſant than to walk along them, 
_ jewels, without ſucceſs, MAR cus CurTius, a ſo nothing can be more inconvenient for horſes, 

noble Roman, imagining nothing could be more and all ſorts of carriage; mules ſeem to be the 

Precious than the liſe of a young man, threw him- only beaſts of burthen that can hold out long 
elf well armed and mounted into the pit; whereup- in this road, which beat all horſes after they have 


gone 


9 „% 4 
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CHAP. gone it a little while. Thus far the reverend 

XVI. doctor. But why theſe ways ſhould be more in- 

convenient for | wheel-carriages than the paved 

nions. ſtreets in London, I cannot apprehend, though 

done would not chuſe to ride eicher on the one or 
the other, but to avoid deep ways. 


"CHAP. XVIII. 


Contains an abſtraf of the biftory of Antient 
„mn | WALL 


AS facred hiſtory informs us that paradiſe was 

' { ſeated between the Tigris and Euphrates, and 

that the poſterity of Noah after the flood de- 
ſcended from the mountains of Armenia, and firſt 

planted themſelves in Aſſyria and Meſopotamia 

(the preſent Turcomania and Diarbeck) upon the 

banks of thoſe rivers; it is obſervable that pro- 

phane hiſtory and tradition ſo far agree with the 
-penmen of holy writ, as to make Aſſyria the firſt 

ſcene of action, and the firſt monarchy upon earth, 

from whence the reſt of the world was gradually 
peopled. Thoſe detachments which travelled weſt- 

ward, ſoon came to the ſhores of the Mediterra- 

Italy peo- nean, and planted colonies in the Leſſer Aſia, Sy- 
pled from ria, Pheenicia, and Egypt; and as theſe increaſed, 
aud Aga they extended themſelves 7 France, 
Minor. Spain, and Africk, as far as the ſtraits of Gibral- 
tar upon the great Weſtern or Atlantick Ocean. 

But to come to the point: As Italy lay next in 

their way from the Leſſer Aſia and Greece, we 

have all the reaſon in the world thus far to agree 

with the general tradition, that this country was 
planted by colonies from thence; eſpecially when 

we find the ſouthern part of Italy actually called 

Magna Græcia, and the whole country ſometimes 

ſo denominated from thence: and as every fiction 

almoſt hath ſome foundation in hiſtory, the fable 

of EN EAS and his Trojans ſettling themſelves on 

the ſhores. of Latium, may poſſibly have ſome 
mixture of truth blended with it. That there 

was ſuch a people as the Trojans in the Leſſer 

Aſia, and that they were driven from thence by 

a confederacy of the neighbouring powers, and 
afterwards planted themſelves in Italy, is not; in 

the leaſt incredible, though -moſt of the circum- 

ſtances which'V1Rx 61 L and others have invented to 
caſt a luſtre on the Roman State, as ſpringing 
from fo gtorious an original as they have feigned, 
were admitted to be falſe. But to proceed in the 
ſtory : Pious EN EAS ſoon after his landing ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to LATIN us, then King of La- 
tium, obtained his only daughter LAVIxIA in 
marriage, and upon the death of his father-in-law 
ſuccteded him in the kingdom, removing the 
ſeat of his government from Laurentum to La- 
vinium, a city he built in honour of his Queen, 
and dying not long after, left his | 
ons to his ſon Ascanius. This Prince built the 
city of ALBA, and made it the capital of his ter- 
titories, which his poſterity enjoyed ſucceſſively 


AN EAS 
aud his 
Trojans 
land in La- 

t. um. 


for eleven generations, till it came into the hands 


of PRO OAS, who leaving two ſons, viz. Nu - 
MiToR and AuvLiuvs, the younger found 
means to depoſe the elder brother, and in order 
to ſecure the crown to his poſterity, made Ru EA 
S1Lvia, the only daughter of Num1ror, take 
upon her the habit of a Veſtal, and vow virgi- 
nity: But Mans, or ſome other happy mortal, 

The birth ſurprizing the fair Nun aſleep, as it is ſaid, made 
of Romd fler the mother of two brave boys, who after- 


Lus and 


Rxuvs. Wards went by the names of RowuLus and Re- 


der a tree'u 


petty domini- with wives alſo, by carrying 


/ 
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Mus. Mie uſu 


per no ſooner heard of it, but C H 4+ 
—— up the mother, — ordered the to XV Ill. 
infants to be expoſed: whereupon the perſon Pee 
who was —— the mattet᷑ left 2 * 
the banks of the Tiber; and be.. 
ing found there by FavsTvLvs'the King's ſh 

herd, who was not in the ſecret; he carried them 

home to his wife Favs TINA, and bred them up 


with his own children. FAUusrIx A having in 
her youth been a common ' proſtitute,” called in 
Latin Lupa, this *tis ſaid gave riſe to the 


ſtor 
of their being nurſed and ſuckled by a che- wolf. 


though ſome {till will have them to be nouriſhed by 


a real wolf; while others again reject the whole as 


a fable. But to proceed; Romulus and Rxuus 


being two enterprizing young fellows, and ac- 
quainted with their relation to old NuMfTOR 


their grandfather, who had been depoſed, formed a 


conſpiracy againſt Au ul ius, who was ſurprized 
by them, and Nun iron reſtored to his throne; 
after which they left him to reign in peace at 
Alba, and either built or fortified a town on the 
banks of the Tiber, which has ever ſince been 
known by the name of Rome, from Romulus 
it's founder; though others ſay the town was ſo 
called long before, and that RowuLus making 
it the ſeat of his reſidence, received his name 
from the town, and not the town from him. But 


however that matter be, the two brothers, accord- 


ing to tradition, falling out about the building 
or fortifying it, Remus had the misfortune to 
be killed in the ſkirmiſh, and left his brother 
Rouurus in the ſole poſſeſſion of the place; 
whoſe inhabitants being for the moſt part a looſe 
idle generation, who had been aſſembled by the 


two brothers, and ſubſifted chiefly by hunting or 


rapine, invited all people of the ſame diſpoſition to 
Join them, as well to defend what they had thus 
violently gotten from the neighbouring powers, 
who were exaſperated at their ravages, as to en- 
large their territories, whict were at preſent too 
ſmall to ſubſiſt any number of men. 'Hiſtorians 
generally aſcribe ſeveral politick inſtitutions to 
RomvuLvus,'as that he commanded: that no child 
ſhould be killed unleſs it was deformed ; a bar- 
barous cuſtom then very common in Italy and 
Greece. That he ordered all the ſlaves in Rome 
ſhould have their liberties, and the privileges of 
citizens, from whom after wards deſcended many 
of the beſt families. Nor were the moſt conſi- 
derable of thoſe who were made priſoners of war 
ſuffered to be ſold for ſlaves, as was the practice 
of other Italian States, but enrolled alſo among 
the number of Roman citizens, while he ſupplied 
their places in the conquered provinces with the 
pooreſt of his Romans, whereby he ſecured the 
obedience of the places he made himſelf maſter 
of. The expedient he took wn” 1g 16 
off great numbers ot 

the Sabine virgins who were aſſembled to ſee their 
rural ſports, muſt not be forgot; which perhaps 
was done with an intent to proveke that people 
to enter into a war with them, wherein they Kings of 
hoped to be gainers, as well as on the account of Rome. 
their want of women. | RomvLvs is ſuppoſed 3 Ra 
to have begun his reign about the year of the res 
world 3300, and to have reigned thirty-ſeven , 11, 
years and ſome odd months, being ſucceeded by zoo. 
Numa PoupiL ius, who was a man of peace, Nun, 
and ſpent his time in reforming their barbarous 3338. 
cuſtoms, and the eſtabliſhment. of their prieſt- 
hood and religious rites: and after a long reign © 
of three and forty years, was ſucceeded by |... an. 

2 TVLLUS 3341. 


TuLilvs 
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CHAP: Totrus Host il tus, anno 338 1, who regulated 
XVIII. their military diſeipline, an d entirely ruined the 
Popes city of Alba, the mother of Rome; during which 
nions. war was that memorable engagement between 


cee three Hen Arif in behalf of Rome, and 


the three Cx TAT II on the ſide of Alba; where 
two of the HoRAT II being killed, the other 
feigning a flight ſeparated the Co RIA T 11, and 
killd them all one after another. Hos r1L Ius, 

*tis faid, was kill'd by a thunderbolt after he had 
reigned one and thirty years, and was ſucceeded 
Axcus by Ancvs MARCrvs, anno 3412, as guardian 
MaRC!- to the children of Hosr ius, but procured 
v3, 3#12* himſelf to be declared King; after which he ſub- 
dued ſome tribes of the Latins, and incorporated 

| them with the citizens of Rome. He was fuc- 

_ ceſsful alſo againſt the Veientes, and extending 

his conqueſts” as far as the Tuſcan ſea, built the 

rt of Oſtia at the mouth of the Tiber; and 

having reigned three and twenty years, was ſuc- 

Tan- ceeded = TaxoQt#inivs PRiscus, anno 3437, 
uin I, who is ſaid to be the firſt of che Romans that 
3437- wore a crown: he ſubdued part of Tuſcany, beau- 
tified Rome, inereaſed the number of the Senate 

to an hundred, and the Roman Knights to three 
hundred; appointed the Faſces to be carried be- 

fore the magiſtrates, and the ornaments and bad- 

ges of the ſeveral offices; to diſtinguiſh them from 

the common people. In his reign the Gauls made 
themſelves maſters of that part of Italy which 

lies on each ſide of the Po, and thereupon ob- 

tained the name of Gallia, but at preſent is known 

by the name of Lombardy. He died in the thir- 
ty-eighth year of his reign, and was ſucceeded by 

Sexvivs SrRVfius Torrus, A. M. 3475 3 who having 


Tor rus, had great ſucceſs” againſt the Tuſci and Veien- 


3475. tes, enlarged the city, extended the walls, num- 
bered the citizens, took an account of their 
eſtates, and divided them into thirty tribes, le- 
vying a tax on them every five years, which he 
call'd Luſtrum or Cenſus. He alſo enacted that 
only the moſt wealthy eitizens ſhould bear arms, 
from whom he expected the beſt ſervice, as the 
fought in defence of their private rights, whie 
thoſe who have little to loſe are not very follici- 
tous about; and this gave the Roman ſoldiery, tis 
ſaid, a vaſt ſuperiority over the rabble the ar- 
mies of their enemies were compoſed of. This 
Prince was kilPd by TARG GIN, firnamed the 
Proud, in the forty-ſixth year of his reign, who 

Tax- afterwards d the crown, anno 332 1. TAR- 

Din, II. pix having reigned about four and twenty 

RO years, and committed many acts of oppreſſion 
and violence, the people were ſo enraged againſt 
the uſurper, that they took an occaſion, from his 

- ſon SexTvs's 'raviſhing LuckzTra, to drive 
him out of the City, and alter the form of go- 
vernment, electing BxuTus' and CoraTinus 
for their conſuls, or chief magiſtrates, the latter 
being the injured huſband of Luc RETIA; ſo 

Conſular that it is computed the Kingly government laſted 

govern · about two hundred and — bens — the Con- 

ment, {ular began about the year of the world 33435. 

34452 TarxqQuin the uſurper had however many 
friends in the city, who entered into a conſpi- 
racy for his reſtoration, and amongſt the reſt the 
two ſons of BxuTvs, which being timely diſ- 
covered, they were brought before the Conſuls in 
order to be tried. BRurus ſternly demanded 
of his ſons what they had to ſay in their de- 
fence, who remaining filent, he immediately or- 
dered them to be beheaded, and only ſtaying to 
_ 2 ion done, he left the reſt of tlie 


conſpirators to the mercy of his colleague; an 
act which has been applauded by ſome, as pro- 
ceeding from an uncommon virtue, and cenſured 
by others as the effect of a cruel and unnatural 
temper; and ſurely moſt men muſt reflect u 

it with horror. Had this rigour been uſed in 
defence of a lawful Prince, or any ſettled” go- 
vernment whatever, there might have been ſore 
colour for this ſeverity; but when it was only in 
ſupport of another uſurpation, and to ſubvert the 
antient form of government, where could be the 
virtue of imbtuing his hands in the blood of his 
own children? He could only propoſe to eſtabliſſi 
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a new kind of tyranny; and ſuch it ſeems it 


proved to the common people not long after- 
wards, much heavier than that of any of their 
Kings. But to proceed in the hiſtory; TAR- 
'Qv1N found many friends among the neighbour- 
ing Princes, who levied forces in his behalf, and 
laid ſiege to the city of Rome, the chief of whom 
was PoRSENNa, the King of Hetruria or Tuſca- 
ny, who had actually taken the place if they had 
not purchaſed their peace with a ſum of money, 
and given hoſtages not to forge any arms or 
iron · work, but what was neceſſary for their huſ- 
bandry. The Roman hiſſorians indeed endeavour 
to cover the weakneſs of their anceſtors, and 
tell us that it was the courage and reſolution of 
the Romans, that induced Pos EN NA to raiſe the 
ſiege, of which they give us ſuch inſtances as can 
ſcarce be credited. The celebrated Coc L Es, tis 
ſaid, when the Romans were driven back in an 
unfortunate ſally, and the enemy upon the point 
of entring their gates, defended a bridge againſt 
their army by the aſſiſtance of two perſons only, 
till his on party broke down. the bridge behind 
him, and then throwing himſelf into the river, in 
his armour, ſwam over to the other ſide. A ſe- 
cond inſtance they give is that of Mu Ius, who 
intending to aſſaſſinate PoRxSsEN NA, and miſtak- 
ing another perſon for him, when he was brought 
before the King to be examined, thruſt his right 
hand into a pan of burning coals which ſtood 
ready for the ſacrifice, and burnt it off, to atone 
for his miſtake, telling him that there were hun · 
dreds in Rome that had vowed to kill him as well 
as himſelf. At which the King was ſo aſtoniſhed, 
that he diſmiſſed him without puniſnment. A 
third inſtance is that of CL EL IA, who being de- 
livered as a hoſtage to the Tuſcans, with ſeveral 
other noble Virgins, and obtaining leave to bathe 
in che Tiber, they all mounted on horſeback. and 
ſwam over to their friends, though the Conſul it 
ſeems ſent them back to the enemies camp. But 
whether the Romans purchaſed: their peace with 
treaſure, and by ſubmitting to ſuch. 1gnominious 
terms as PoRSENNA was pleaſed to impoſe upon 
them, or their obſtinate courage was the: princi- 
pal inducement: for his raiſing: the ſiege, certain 
it is he withdrew: his forces, and retired into 
Tuſcany; which he had no ſooner done, but the 
Sabines and Latins entered into a confederacy a- 
gainſt the Romans. 70 

As the Conſuls who preſided in the Senate were 
annually elected, 1 ſhall not tire the reader with 
a dry account of every conſulate, but only touch 
upon ſuch remarkable occurrences as happened 
while this form of government continued. It ap- 
pears that the Sabines and Latins in their wars with 
Rome were extremely weakened by their own 
diviſions, particularly when Arp ius CI Aupus 
deſerted to the Romans, and carried over with 
him five thouſand families at once; ſoon after 
i 13 L which 
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Volſci, the braveſt of the Latins, ſtill carried on 


VALERIUs PUBLICOLAs. The Equi and 


nions. the war with various ſucceſs ſeveral years, but 
mvxoere at length entirely ſubdued by Lucius 


Qoixcrius, the celebrated dictator, who was 


taken from the plough but a little before he ob- 
tained, that ſignal victory. Still the Veii, who 
inhabited the capital city of Tuſcany, contended 
many years with the Romans for empire; but 


loſing ſeveral battles in the open field, and ſhut- 


ting themſelves: up within their ou walls, after 


a ſicge of ten years were forced to ſutrender. to 
Camilivs/'the Roman General, While the 
Romans were thus extending their conqueſts on 


one fide of Tuſcany, the Gauls made an irrup- 


tion on the other, laying ſiege to the city of 
Cluſium, whereupon the inhabitants ſent to the 
Romaus to interpoſe in their behalf. The Ro- 
mans accordingly diſpatched the three FA BIT, 
perſons of the higheſt rank, to the Gauls as their 
ambaſſadors, who were received with all imagi- 
nable civility, but the Gauls could not however 
be prevailed on to raiſe the ſiege. | Ihe ambaſ- 
ſadors thereupon retiring into the town, and en- 
couraging the beſieged to make a ſally, one of 
them was diſcovered afterwards perſonally engaged 
in the action; which: being looked upon as a 
breach of the law of nations, was reſented in ſuch 
a manner by the Gauls, that riſing from before 
Cluſium, they immediately marched towards 
Rome, and in their way entirely [defeated the 
Roman army, about eleven miles from the city; 
which put the inhabitants into ſuch a conſter- 
nation, that moſt of them left the city, the reſt 
retiring into the Capitol. The Gauls thereupon 
plundered and ſet fire to the town, and having 
laid ſiege to the Capitol, were very near ſurpriz- 
ing it in the night time, but were diſcovered 
by the noiſe of ſome geeſe; and the brave Man- 
Livs,” Who making a ſally from the fort while 
Camirius attacked them in the rear with an 
army of» twenty thouſand men, the Gauls were 
entirely defeated, and moſt, of the ſtragglers cut 
off by the country people before they could reach 
their own country. This is the account moſt of 


the Roman hiſtorians give of this matter: but 


there are others that ſay, when the Capitol was 
reduced to the greateſt extremity by famine, the 
Romans purchaſed their peace with a great ſum 
of money: And as to the ſtory of CAM1LLus 
coming to their relief juſt as they were telling 
over the money, and driving away the Gauls 
from before the place, this is by many writers 
looked upon as a fiction. However, certain it 
is the Romans had a very narrow eſcape, and 
the city was ſo miſerably demolifhed, that upon 
the return of the inhabitants it Was propoſed 
to remove to Veii, which was ready built and 
provided with all things to their hands; but they 
were diverted from this deſign by an omen, 
whereupon they applied themſelves with ſuch 
diligence to the rebuilding their city, that it Was 
finiſhed within the year. Soon after the Equi, 
the Volici, and other ſtates df Latium, entered 
into a new confederacy againſt Rome, but were 
defeated by CaMILLUus. After theſe the Sam- 
nites being apprehenſive of the growing power of 
this city, entered into a war with the Romans, 
which they maintained with various ſucceſs for 
fifty ycars, when they were entirely ſubdued by 


PaPIR TUS CURS OR. The city of Tarentum on 


the Adriatick ſen, with their confederates,, were | 


42. ; 
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the next that made trial of their ſtrength; who 


being ſupported. by Py RAHus King of Epirus, 


and other foreign powers, frequently defeated the 
Romans, and once in a general battle, when their 


horſe were put into diſorder by the - clephants - 


which PyRRHQDu:s brought with him, which were 
the firſt that had -bgen ſeen in Italy 3 but be- 
ing better provided to meet theſe monſtrous ani- 
mals in another battle, and happening to wound 
ſome of them in the begioning of, the engage- 
ment, they turned upon their own .,txoops. and 
trod them downs fo; that the Romans gained an 
eaſy victory, and hy it the entire conqueſt of the 
ſouthern part of Italy, and of all oh it i 
which was not poſſeſſad by the Gauls: and 
is computed to haves happened about four hun- 


dred and forty - ſeven years after the building of 7. 


their city; though ſome date this event the four 

hundred ſeventy-ſixth year after the building of 

Rome, A. M. enn ner oath thirty #5 K 
Not long after the concluſion of this war upon 


the continent, che city of Meſſina, in Sicily im- 1 


plored the aſſiſtance of the Romans againſt the 
Carthaginians, Who had made themſelves maſters 
of a great part of that iſland; which they afforded 
them ſo effectually, that in the ſpace of two years 
the Romans retook no leſs than fiſty cities; and 


in concluſion, drove the Carthaginians quite out of Fir Pr. 


Sicily; at the ſame time making themſelves ma- 


ſters of Sardinia and Corſica 3 aſter which the 


Romans under the command of Rzev.ivs and 


Max Ius their conſuls, tranſported their forces 488. 


into Africk, maleidg that the ſeat of the war, 
Whereupon the Carthaginians applied themſelves 
to XAN H rus King of Lacedemon, for aſſiſt- 


ance, who ſent them ſuch a reinforcement, that 


they defeated the Romans in à general battle, 
teen thouſand priſonets, together with RE Ouνuus 
the conſul ; but the Romans mot; diſcouraged, re- 
eruited their forces} and carried on the war in 
Africk with tolerable ſueceſs; and apprehending 
that the moſt effectual way to bring the Car- 
thaginians. to: ſubmiſſion was to make themſelves 
maſters at ſea, that people ſupporting themſelves 
chiefly by their foreign trade, and the ſupplies 
they received from their confederates by ſea; the 
Romans built and manned out a mighty fleet, and 
notwithſtanding they were yet but little verſed in 
maritime affairs, entirely defeated the grand fleet 
of the Carthaginians, deſtroying above a hundred 
of their ſnips, and taking almoſt as many more; 
in which battle thirty-two thouſand of the Car- 
thaginians were killed, and thirteen thouſand 
made priſoners, which obliged Carthage to ac- 
cept a peace on ſuch terms as the Romans were 
pleaſed to preſcribe. The Carthaginians, how- 
ever, had no ſooner-recovered from their conſter- 
nation, but they aſſembled an army of an hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand foot, and twenty thouſand 
horſe in Spain, under the command of the glo- 
rious HAN NIBAL, who marched through France 


into Italy, paſſing the mountains of the Pyrenees From 
and Alps, which: till that time were thought im- building - | 


paſſable for a body of troops; and having defeat: 
ed the Romans in four general battles, the laſt 
of which was as Cannæ, wherein: no leſs than 


forty thouſand of them were killed, be marched v 
almoſt to the gates of Rome; but being unprovi- 


ded for a ſiege, and the Carthaginjans being Jed: 
lous of the ambitious deſigns of their Genera), 


neglecled to ſend him any recruits or ſupplies, till 
the Romans reinforced their army, and ſtraitned 
1 | LF: a 
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his quarters by cutting off all proviſions ;/ ſo that 
his army was in danger of famiſhing. In the 
mean time the celebrated Scipxo was ſent into 
Africa with a body of troops to make a diverſion, 


a—— which obliged the Carthaginians to recal their 


R. 583. 
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General; and this put put an end to the war Italy. 
The two Generals having aſſembled all their 
troops in Africa, came to a general engagement 
there: After a moſt obſtinate diſpute the victory 
fell to the Romans, and Carthage was obliged 
thereupon. to accept of an ignominious peace. 

The Romans now making a great figure in the 
world, the Athenians, and ſeveral other Gre- 
cian cities that had been brought under the ſub- 
jection of PHILI of Macedon, implored the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Romans for the recovery. of their 
lüberties; which they afforded the Greeks ſo ef- 
fectually, that Pm1z1e was obliged to abandon 
all his conqueſts, and become tributary to Rome. 
In the mean while HANNIBAIL, who could not 
bear to ſee the riſing glory of the Romans, pro- 
cured a reinforcement from AnTiocnus King 
of Syria; but that Prince's Generals having been 
defeated by land, his fleet alſo, though command- 
ed by Hanx1BAL himſelf, was ruined by the Ro- 
mans: whereupon. Ang r0cHvs was glad to pur- 
chaſe his peace of this victorious nation. Pr1- 
LI King of Macedon dying ſoon after, his ſon 
PRERSEUsS confederating with the neighbouring 
States, who dreaded the growing power of the 


Romans, aſſembled a very numerous army, and 


marched againſt their allies; but the conſul E- 
ML Ius came fo ſeaſonably to their relief, that 
he defeated the whole power of PE RSEus, and 
made him priſoner; and leſt Carthage ſhould 
recover itſelf, and conteng with them again for 
empire, they laid ſiege to that city upon ſome 
light pretence; and having made themſelves ma- 
ſters of it, after three years brave defence, they 


| levelled it with the ground. And ſuch a train of 
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ous fortune we find attending this people, that 
ATTaLvs King. of Pergamus dying without iflue, 
left his extenſive dominions, which contained the 
beſt part of the leſſer Aſia, to the Romans, They 
afterwards enlarged their conqueſts in Africa, 
where being oppoſed chiefly by King Judux THA, 
they defeated his forces, and brought him in tri- 
umph priſoner to Rome. The Teutones and 
Cimbri making incurſions into Italy about the 
ſame time, they repulſed their forees, and obliged 
them to retire. But after all this train of glorious 
ſucceſs, civil wars now began to diſtract their Em- 
pire, Maxrivs being at the head of one faction, 


and SYLL A of the other. But the riſe of theſe 


diviſions may be traced as high as the firſt con- 


ſtitution of their republick, when the nobility 


aſſuming the government, and forming an Ariſto- 


cracy upon the expulſion of TARO IN, grie- 
vouſly oppreſſed the lower rank of people, who, 


wearied with their exactions and inſolent treat- 


ment, unanimouſly left the city, and could not 


be prevailed on to return, till the nobility, who, 
compoſed the Senate, conſented to conſtitute Tri- 
bunes of the people, who might protect the com- 
mons againſt the encroachments of the nobility. 
Theſe Tribunes, far from being contented with a 


power of defending their clients, inſiſted on a li- 


berty of directing and controlling the Senate in 
almoſt all their acts: They extorted a law, that 
the Plebeians might marry with the nobility ; 


they obliged the Senate to conſent that one of the 


conſuls ſhould be choſen from among the Plebei- 


ans; and that no law ſhould paſs without their 


bitious views; but finding him diſmiſs his army 


creed him a Triumph. (It was 


nate, and was pretty well-beloved by the ſol- 
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laws themſelves, and to exerciſe a Kind of ſove- III. 
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reign authority, In their contentions with the Se- Pam. 


nate they ſeldom wanted ſome ambitious noble- nions. 


man to eſpouſe their intereſts, who ſerved h 


ends by encouraging the diſaffection of the peo- 
ple. This was the ſtate of Rome when SyYLLA 
was conſtituted General againſt MIiTHRrIDATES 
King of PoxTus, who had encroached upon 
the Roman territories in Aſia and Greece, and 
reduced ſeveral of their towns and provinces un- 
der his obedience : for SyLL a had not marched 
out of ITALY before Sulpicius the Tribune, 
who was of a_ contrary faction, propoſed a law 
to recal SYLLA, and confer the command upon 
his antagoniſt Ma xr1vs: of which SyLLAa ha- 
ving intelligence, marched back with his army, — 
defeated Max Ius and SULP1c1Uus in a pitched 
battle, baniſhed all his enemies from Rome, and 
then turned his arms againſt MITHRIDAT ES 
the common enemy, whom having defeated in 
two general engagements, he compelled to beg 
a truce. In the mean time new conſuls be- 
ing choſen, Maxrrvs and his friends were recalled 
from baniſnment; and exerciſed all manner of 
cruelties on thoſe who were in Sy LL A's intereſt, 
SYLL A therefore, as ſoon as the truce with Mi- 
THRIDATES was ſigned, marched back with part 
of his army to Rome; where Max1vs being 
dead before his arrival, he was oppoſed by his 
two ſons and the conſuls, who had raiſed an ar- 
my againſt him; but theſe being defeated, he en- 
tered the city, and reſtored his friends to their 
commands; procuring himſelf the title of Perpe- 
tual Dictator; by which he was inveſted with the 
ſovereign power, and ſubject to no controul from 
the ſenate or people. An authority that had never 
been committed to any General but for a limited 
time, and on ſome very-great emergency of the. 


State. However, having regulated the govern- 


ment according to his mind, he laid down his 

command, and retiring from buſineſs died in 

peace. i 
M1THRIDATES having broken the truce, and Mithrida- 

fallen upon the Roman provinces | in Aſia, was * 9g 

repulſed by Lucullus, and both his fleet and 

army defeated ; but Lucullus being: recalled, 

was ſucceeded in that command by PoupE, 

who defeated: another army raiſed by Mir HRI- 

DATES, drove him out of his dominions, and 

compelled him to fly for refuge to his father-in- 

law TIOGRAN ES King of Armenia, whither Pon: 

PEY following him, TIOGRANES was fo terri- 

fied at his approach, that he immediately ſub- 

mitted himſelf and his kingdom to the diſpoſal of 

the Romans; on which ſucceſs the Senate became 

apprehenſive, left Pomyzy ſhould entertain am- 


on his landing in Italy, and return to the city 

with his ordinary attendants, they received him 

with all imaginable expreſſions of er: and de- 

uring Po- - 

PEyY's expedition into Armenia that CAT1L1NE's Catiline's 
conſpiracy was diſcovered.) The Roman State was Conlpithe 
at this time under the influence of three great 
men, namely Pod pEY, C sAR, and CR ASS. 
Pomyzy was moſt in the good graces of the Se- 


diery; C#$ar was the darling of the ſoldiers 
and the people, and Ck assvs had procured him- Firſt Tri- 
ſelf a conſiderable intereſt by his wealth. Theſe umvirate, 
three in the conſulate of CÆsSAR entered int R 696. 
a kind of confederacy to promote their mutual 

| l intereſts, 
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THE PRESENTS TAT E OF ITALY. 


intereſts, and indeed to govern the State as they ſaw 
fit z from whence they obtained the name of the 
Triumvirate. And firſt they procured themſelves 


nions. the government of the three beſt provinces of the 
Empire; Pour Ex had Spain conferred upon him; 


R. 699. 
8658 ci 
vil War, 
R. 703. 


Cms AR, Gaul; and Aſia was allotted to CR As- 
sus. CæSsAR and Crassvs hereupon entered 
upon their commands; and CR assvs had the 
misfortune not long after to be killed in an ex- 
pedition againſt. the Parthians, Cæs AR on the 
other hand met with incredible ſucceſs againſt 
the Gauls: but Pou EV, to maintain his au- 
thority in the Senate, choſe to reſide at Rome, 
and commit the adminiſtration of his government 
in Spain to a deputy. Cs AR, by his repeated 
victories in Gaul and Britain for nine years to- 
gether, rendered himſelf exceeding popular, while 
the Senate on the other hand were ſo jealous of 
his ambitious -defigns, that when he petitioned 
for a ſecond conſulſhip, they commanded him to 
diſband his army, and appear as a private perſon 
at the election; and notwithſtanding CæsAR“s 
friends are apt to excuſe his future conduct by 
ſurmiſing that it was not ſafe for him to come to 
to Rome without a ſufficient. force to protect him 
againſt his great rival Pomyzy,.it,is not to be 
doubted but he had long before this meditated the 
ſubverſion of the State, and advancing himſelf 
to the ſupreme command; and if PoupEYVYN had 
the ſame deſign when he returned in triumph 
from the Mithridatick war, and was in the height 
of his glory, he certainly committed a very great 
overſight in diſbanding his army, at leaſt; in the 


opinion of Cæs AR, who finding himſelf. at the 


Pom 
killed, R. 
705. 


head of the beſt body of veteran troops in the 
Empire, marched directly to Rome, in order to 
obtain that by force which he was never like to 
arrive at with the conſent of the Senate, who 
being pretty well apprized of his intentions, a ma- 
jority of them left the city and retired into Greece; 
whereupon Cs A R entered Rome without oppo- 
ſition, and obliged thoſe that were left behind to 
declare him Conſul and perpetual Dictator. His 
next ſtep was to fall upon PomPty's forces in 
Spain, who either lay ing down their arms, or de- 
ſerting over to him, he followed their General 
Poup Ex into Greece, where he and the Senate 
had drawn together a very numerous army to 
oppoſe him. In the firſt engagement CæsAR's 
troops happened to be defeated; but both parties 
afterwards aſſembling their whole force upon the 
plains of Pharſalia, Cæs A R obtained a compleat 
victory, and purſuing Pou EY to Egypt, found 
he had been killed by King Proll EMV; after 
which Cs AR having taken Alexandria, the capi- 
tal city, he committed the government of Egypt 
to CLEOPATRA, the ſiſter of PToLEMY, who 
tis ſaid had captivated the conqueror's heart; but 
not ſo fatally as afterwards ſhe did MARK An- 
THONY's, for the hero left her there, and till 
purſued his enemies in other parts of Africk, 
where he reduced Seip 10 and Ju A, the friends 


of the Senate; and afterwards PoMPEY’S two 


ſons in Spain, in almoſt as ſhort a time as he 
might have travelled through thoſe countries: ſo 
that all oppoſition falling before him, in the mo- 
dern phraſe, he was received at Rome with ge- 
neral applauſe; at leaſt, in appearance, and ſtiled 
the Father of his country; for no other reaſon 
that I can learn, than the having ſubverted the 
conſtitution, and accompliſhed her deſtruction. 
Which the ſenate, who. had before the ſovereign 


authority, and were like to be the greateſt ſuf- 


25 1 | 


ferers by the change, were ſo ſenſible of, that 
notwithſtanding they gratified him with all the 
titles and- honours he could aſk, before: he had 
reigned five months they publickly ſtabbed him in 
the Senate; of which number were BxuTvus: and 
Cass1vs, two of his moſt intimate friends. Here- 
upon a civil war enſued, one party eſpouſing the 
intereſt of BxuTvs and his aſſociates, who had 
killed the uſurper, and the other pretending. to 
revenge his death. The laſt were headed by MARK 
ANTHONY the Conſul, who had no other deſign 
but to follow CæSAR's ſteps, and aſſume the ſu- 
preme command; which the Senate were ſo ap- 
prehenſive of, that they declared him any enemy 
to the State, and raiſed an army under the com- 
mand of His T1vus. and Pansa the new Con- 
ſuls, and young OcTAavius (CAsaR's heir) to 
oppoſe him; but Ax rHON x being defeated, they 
Aar ſhewed they never intended that young 


OcTavius ſhould ſucceed his uncle: for they 


decreed Bur us and Cass1vs, the two heads of 
the conſpiracy. againſt Cæs AR, the two provinces 
of Syria and Macedonia, whither they. had re- 
tired after CzsaR's death, to avoid the rage of 
the populace, Oc Avius rightly. judging from 
hence, that the Senate hag, no great regard to * 
intereſts, tho? they had made uſe of him to 

feat Marx An THON Y'Ss ambitious deſigns, re- 


conciled himſelf to AnTHoNY, and with Lt e1- 


pus, another General in the army, formed a ſe- 
cond Triumvirate; and Oc Avius returning to 
Rome, by their united intereſt was choſen Con- 


ſul, tho' under twenty years of age. All the 


members of the Senate whom they ſuſpected to be 
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Second 


Triumvi- 
rate, R. 


709. 


in a different intereſt were baniſhed: and they 
afterwards procured a F law, that all who were 


concerned in the death of CSA ſhould be pro- 
claimed enemies to the common- wealth; and an 
army being aſſembled under the command of Oc- 


Avius and ANTHONY, they marched into Ma- 


cedonia, and defeated Bur us atnd CAssius at 
Philippi; who finding victory declare againſt 
them, killed themſelves with their own hands. 
The Roman affairs continued to be managed by 
the Triumviri for ten years after this battle, when 
LEPIPDus attempting to render himſelf indepen- 
dent of his colleagues in Sicily, was defeated by 
Oc r Avius, and compelled to relinquiſh his ſhare 
in the government. Not long after there hap- 
pened a miſunderſtanding between the other two; 
whereupon Oc r Avius procured ANTHONY to 
be declared an enemy to the State, and having 
defeated him by ſea and land, and reduced him 
to that deſpair, that he laid violent hands upon 
himſelf, Oo Avius aſſumed the ſupreme com- 
mand, as his uncle Julius had done before 
him; but by his prudent and cunning behaviour 
ſo gained upon the affections of the Senate and 
people, that he had much fewer enemies. He 


Empe- 
rors. 
Auguſtus 
came to 
the Em- 
pire about 
27 years 
Paw the 


even rejected the titles of King and Dictator, birth of 


which he obſerved the people had a particular 
averſion to, tho? he rendered - himſelf as arbitrary 
as his predeceſſor. His long reign of forty years, 
and his ſucceſſes in Aquitania, Pannonia, Dalma- 
tia, Illyricum, and Germany, very much contri- 
buted to the eſtabliſnment of the Empire. is 
TiBzR1vs, who ſucceeded Au cus us, proved 
an indolent Prince, famous, 


for his retirement to the iſland Capreæ, on 
the Neapolitan coaſt, where he led a moſt vo- 
luptuous life, abandoning the affairs of the Em- 
pire to that degree, that he neglected to ſend 
Governors to Spain and Syria for ſeveral n 

| | and 


Chriſt. 


Poſt Chri- 


7 athe : ſtum : 
or infamous rather, Tiberius. 


A. C. 14. 
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CHAP. and ſuffered the frontier provinces to be inſulted 
XVIII. and over-run by the barbarous nations. 14 36 


7. — CALIGULA, his ſucceſſor, was equally effe- 
aro minate and cruel, and is taken notice of only for 


—) 2 mock expedition againſt Britain, when being 
Caligula, arrived on the oppoſite ſhore, inſtead of embarking 
A. C. 37- his troops, he ordered them to fill their helmets 

with cockle-ſhells, which he called the ſpoils of 

the Ocean: and returning to Rome, demanded a 

triumph for this' glorious ſucceſs; which being 

denied him, he became ſo monſtrouſly cruel; that 

his own ſervants killed him; in the fourth year 

of his reign. Whereupon the Senate were about 
to return to their ancient form of government; 
but the army ſet up CLavpivs, the uncle of 
Carrovria, for their Emperor, and compelled 
the Senate to confirm their election. The con- 
queſt of Britain was the moſt memorable occur- 
rence of this reign. The cruelty of Nx Ro's reign 
was inſufferable, which continued however four- 
teen years; when to avoid the reſentment of the 
people, he choſe to die by his own hands; and 
was ſucceeded by GAL RA, who is ſaid to have 
reſtored their martial diſcipline; but was mur- 
dered by Or ho, after a reign of ſome few months. 
VI EILLIVs being proclaimed Emperor by the 


Claudius, 
41. 


Nero, 54 


who, deſpairing of ſucceſs, killed himſelf before his 

affairs became deſperate. VI T ELI Ius being de- 

teſted of all mankind for his cruelties and vo- 

luptuous life, after a reign of eight months, was 
Veſpa- torn in pieces by his ſoldiers, and VESPYAS1A& 
fan, 69. proclaimed Emperor by the provincial armies in 

— — ; who reformed the abuſes of the State, 
added ſeveral: provinces to the Roman Empire, 
and after 4 glorious reign was ſucceeded in the 
Empire by his fon T1Tus;” felled, The De- 
light of Mankind, who after a ſhort reign of 
three years was ſucceeded by his brother Dow 1- 
TYAN, a Prince fortunate in his wars, but guilty 
of ſuch acts of cruelty, that he was murdered! by 
his neareſt relations; and fo deteſted by the Se- 
nate, that they pulled down his ſtatues, and razed 
out all the pompous inſcriptions his creatures had 
ſet up, wh& had flattered him with divine attri- 
butes. And chis was the laſt of the blood of the 
Cæſars. Upon the death of Dow1Tran the Se- 
nate elected Nav, an old General, who com- 


Titus 79. 


Domitian, 
the laſt of 
the Cz- 
fars, 81. 


Nerva 96. 


manded the army in Gaul, who anſwered their 


expectations in che juſtice and prudence of his 
A2ddminiſtration: but dying within two years, was 
Trajan, ſucceeded by TRAIAN his adopted ſon, who is 
98. eſteemed equal to any of the Roman Emperors. 
He mightily extended the limits of the Empire, 
reducing into the form of provinces the large 
countries of Dacia, Aſſyria, Armenia, Meſopo- 

tamia, and Arabia. He is ſtill more admired for 

his conduct in times of peace, aud his prudent 


adminiſtration of the civil government; for his 


juſtice, liberality, and other virtues that adorn a 
throne. This Prince, after a reign of about twenty 
years, was fucceeded by his adopted ſon Ap RIA&R 
or HADRTAN, originally a Spaniard ; he was 
more remarkable for his learning than martial 
exploits, though it is ſaid he viſited Britain, and 
dhe remoteſt part of the Empire in perſon,” and 
built a wall between Newcaſtle and Carliſle, to 
keep the Scots within their bounds. After a reign 
Antoninus Of near twenty years he was ſucceeded by Ax To- 
Fiu, 138. WINS Pius, his adopted ſon, who was eſteemed 
for his excellency of his morals, and the ſweet - 

neſs of his temper. He was of a peaceable diſpo- 

ſition, and applied himſelf more to the reform- 
VOL. II. ; 


Adrian, 
117. 


German army, diſputed the title with Or ho, 


ing abuſes in the ſtate, and to ſee juſtice duly CH A. 
adminiſtred, than in extending the, bounds of: the XVII: 
Empire. He died in the twenty-third year of Es 


Domi- 


his reign, and was ſucceeded by his adopted ſon nions. 


Marcus Avrzriivs, who affociated with him 
in the Empire Lucius ETius Varus z he is auch, 
remarkable for his extraordinary learning and Antoni, 
rofeſſion of the Stoick philoſophy, from whence nus, 161. 
obtained the name of The Philoſopher; he was 
alſo ſucceſsful in his wars. It was in one of his 
expeditions that the Chriſtian Legion is ſaid to 
have gained him a compleat- victory by theit 
prayers, and a plentiful rain when his army was 
on the point of periſhing by thirſt. His aſſociate 
Lucius dying not long after him, his ſon 
Co M-opus, who was as remarkable for his vices 
and extravagance as his father was for his vir- 
tues, ſucceeded to the Empire:; and after a reign 
of twelve years, was murdered by one of his 
miſtreſſes, who ſuſpected he had the ſame deſign s 
againſt her. PERTIN AX, a General of ſixty Pertinax, 
years of age, was on the death of Cou Mop us 194. 
elected Emperor hy the ſoldiers; a man of mean 
extraction, who had raiſed; himſelf by his merit, 
and endeavouring to reform ſome abuſes in the 
diſcipline of the army, was murdered by the Præ- 
torian guards in his palace, before he had reigned 
three months; after which the army plainly put up 
the empire to ſale, and elected DID Ius JuL i- Didius, 
AN, who happened to be the higheſt bidder : but he 194. 
being unequal to ſo great a truſt, and the Senate 
ſetting up Sxvx R Vs againſt him, he retained the 
title of Emperor not above two months. SE- Septimius 
vER us revived and improved their military diſci- Severus, 
pline, was ſucceſsful againſt the Parthians, and 95 
defended the Britons againſt the incurſions of the 
Pits and Scots. He died at Vork in the eigh- 
teenth year of his reign, and was ſucceeded by 
his two ſons, CA RACALLA and GETA: Ca- Caracalla, 
RACALLA ſoon afterwards murdered his brother 211. 
GRE TA, and became one of the greateſt debauchees 
and tyrants that ever reigned. He was murdered 
by a Captain of his guards after a reign of ſix 
or ſeven years, and ſucceeded by Or IL 1Us Ma- Macrinus, 
RI US; who abandoning: himſelf to a volup- 218. 
tuous life, was murdered alſo by the ſoldiers in gh 
the ſecond year of his reign. To whom ſuc- 
ceeded HN 10G:ABALVs, a baſtard ſon of the Helioga- 
Emperor CA RACALLA; one of the moſt cruel balus, 219. 
and voluptuaus of the Roman Emperors; who 
after a wllimſical and extravagant reign of two 
or three years; Was murdered by his ſoldiers. To 
whom' ſucceeded; his adopted ſon. ALEXANDER Alexander 
SzsvzR Us, who reſtored juſtice and - diſcipline in Severus, 
the Empire, and was ſucceſsful in his expeditions **3* 
againſt the Perſians; but was notwithſtanding. 
murdered by the ſoldiers in the fourteenth year 
of his reign. An J ia . 07 ieee 
| Maxrminus Carvs Julius ſucceeded S- Maximi- 
VERVUS; being elected by the army, who. admired nus Caius | 
his prodigious: ſtrength; for he was a+ monſter. of Julius, 
a man, above eight foot high, and every way pro-: *? 
ionable. He was at firſt but a common ſol- 
dier, and a Goth by extraction, and being op- 
poſed by the Senate, he became exceeding barba- 
rous and cruel: he marched into Italy to revenge 
himſelf of his enemies, but lay ing ſiege to Aqui - 
leia, xhich made an obſtinate defence, he was 
murdered by the ſoldiers, together with his ſon, 
whom he had. aſſociated with him in the go- 
vernment in the ſecond year of his reign, before 
he had ſeen Rome. Purptizxus and BALRT- papjenus 
dus were thereupon elected by the Senate, Prin- and Balbi- 
13 M ces nus, 238. 


Commo- 
dus, 1814 


nions. family and ſufficient merit, was elected by part 
dc the African Legions; being at that time four- 
* ſcore years of age, and their choice was con- 
3 39 firmed by the Senate; but another part of the ar. 

L my -oppofing him, and defeating his for, who 
was killed in the field of battle, he laid violent 
Gordia- hands upon himſelf, and was ſucceeded by Gor - 
nus junior, g1 ANuUs junior, his grand-ſon. This young 
Philip Prince was eſteemed a good Governor, but mak- 
245, ing PnILIr the Arabian his partner in the Em- 
pire, was treacherouſſy murdered by his procure- 
ment in the ſeventh year of his reign; and PH 
L 1 and his fon, whom he aſſociated with him, 
were allo both of them murdered before they 
had enjoyed the fruits of their tteachery much 
Deeius, above four years. Delius was next advanced 
249. to the Empire by the Legions, and had at firſt 
a good Succeſs againſt tlie Scythians, but was killed 
'- In an engagement with them in the ſecond year 
of his reign.” GA1LUs, the General of his ar- 
my, was next elected by the amy, and confirmed 
by the Senate; he meanly conſented to pay an 
annual tribute to the Goths or Scythians, where- 
upon he was murdered by thoſe who advanced 
him, in the ſecond year of his reign. Eu IL I- 
nus, 283. ANVS, another General, was elected in his ſtead; 
who defeated the Scythians, making a terrible 
Valerian, ſlaughter of them; but VALTERGAN ſetting up 
25% againſt him, he was killed by his ſoldiers, to pre- 
vent a civil war,” | VALER TAN being betrayed 
by Macxrwnvs his General, in an expedition 
againſt the Perſians, was taken priſoner by King 
SAPOR, who uſed him as a footſtool to mount 
his horſe, and: afterwards flead him alive. His 
— ſon GaALIENus ſucceeded him, but was ſuch an 
201 indolent voluptuous Prince, that he became the 
contempt of mankind, and gave occaſion to no 
leſs: than thirty tyrants, as they were called, to 

uſurp the ſovereign authority in frveral parts of 

the Empire, whom he at length however ſug⸗ 


Gallus, 
251. 


Emilia- 


ap" 6 te the Goths arid: Germans; againſt whom CEAU= 
209 pus II conſpiring, he was murdered with his 
brothers and ckildren, and CL Urs advanced 

to the Imperial purple, who cleared the Empire 
'-, © of the Barbarias, and made an excellent Prince; 
Aurelia- but died in the ſecond year of his reign. Au- 
nus. 271 RBLIANUS, Who ftom a private man by his me- 
rit. had obtained the higheſt iu the army, 

was next elected by the ſoldiers, and approved by 
the Senate and People. He was ſucbeſsful in his 
VWuars againſt the Barbarians, conquered the famous 
ZENOB1A, en of the Eaſt, as the tiled her- 

ſelf, and took her capital city Palmyra. He was 
murdered in the ſeventh year of his reign; in an 
expedition againſt the Perſians} by the treachery 
Tacitus,” df his Captains, being ſucceeded by Tactirus, 
276. Who was riected by the Senate. Her was admired. 
for his moderation and juſt ice, but cut off by: 
the ſoldiers before: he had reigned ſeven months. 
PRo zus, who raiſed himſelf bychis merit from 4 
gardener to the chief commands in the army, was 
elected on the death of TAI us! He had great: 
ſucceſs againſt the Germans, Goths, Sarmatians; 


Probus, 
276. 


an expedition to Perſia, in the ſeventh year of his 
reign.” CA RVS, who” ſucceeded him, carried on 
the war, with ſucceſs in Perſia, and: was found 
- - +214 dead in his tent in the ſecond year of His reign, 


Carus, 
282. 


1 „0 
47 
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and Perſians, but was murdered by his ſoldiers in 


ſuppoſed to have been killed by a ſtorm vf thunder 


time after; but one o 
ther gave way to the fortunate Diocl ESIAN, 
the moſt ſuccebfal of the later Emperors, eſpe- P 


cially in Egypt, Perſia, and Armenia. He raiſed lan, 282, 


a very | ſevere; perſecution againſt! the Chriſtians, 
which was the tenth and laſt; and for which they 
ſeem to bear hard upon his memory, making him 
a devil incarnate in the latter part of his reign, 


which continued about twenty years. CoNs T AN- Conſtan- 

tus CHLORUS ſucceeded him, and was ſuc- tius Clo. 

ceſsful in his wars againſt the Germans, having 3. 
He died in peace 


GALERIus for his colleague. 
at York in the ſecond: or third year of his reign, 
and was | ſucceeded by his ſon ConsTANTINE 
the Great. As to Max1Mian and;SEvERUs, 
whom DrocLesraAn aſſociated with him in the 
Empire, I meet with nothing remarkable con- 
cernidg them. | 


' ConSTANTINE the Great, the fon of Cox- Contien: 
STANTIUs CHLoORuUs and HELENA, ſucceeded tine, 306. 


his father in the year 306, being with him at 
York when he died. But notwithſtanding, he was 
proclaimed Emperbr by the army in Britain, the 
Pretorian guards at Rome ſet up MAxENTIAus 
the ſon of MAXIM IAN. CoS ANT INR, to 
avoid a civil war, propoſed to aſſociate Maxzn- 
TIUS with him in the government; Which being 
refuſed, ConsTAN TaonNE marched with his army 
towards Italy, and while he was preparing to paſs 


the Alps, 'tis ſaid he was favoured with the vifion 


of a ſhining eroſs in the air, and an inſeription 
under it, that in that iin he ſhould. overcome, 'where- 
upon he ordered the croſs to be worked in his 
ſtandards. Coms TAN iN E having paſſed the 
Alps; defeated: the troops of MAxRENus in ſe: 
veral engagements; but the great and deciſive - 
battle was fought at Ponte Molle, within a mile 

of Rome; and while the victory was in ſuſpenſe, 
the Seitate cauſed that noble triumphal arch, of 
which there are ſtill ſuch large remains, to be e- 
rected, deſigning! to dedicate it to the honour of 
the conqueror, Jet the victory fall on which ſide it 
would; and MA RN Ius happening to be de- 
feated and drowned in the Tiber, his rival entered 
the city in triumph on the twenty- fourth of Sep- 


tember, 3 12, about ſix years after his election in 


Britain; and immediately publiſhediſeveral edicts, 
in favour of the Chriſtians, having himſelf been 
initiated in the principles of that religion by his 
mother HELEZNA in his youth, though he was 
under a neceſſity of diſguiſing his opinion for a 
conſiderable time. He erected ſeveral magnificent 
churches in Rome, and ſettled lands and revenues 
on the Biſhops and clergy ; and on his removing; 
the ſeat of the Empire to Conſtantinople, tis ſaid, 
conferred the city of Rome, and a conſiderable 
territory in Italy, on SyLIVEST ER, the Pope or 
Biſhop of that See, and his ſucceſſors, He died in 
peace, after having reigned thirty, and as ſome 
ſay, forty years, reckonitig from the death of his 
father, and left his Empire among his three ſons, 
vir. Cos r AN TIN, ConSTANT1UsS, and Cox- 


dr ANS. To Cowsr ANT INE“'s ſhare fell Gaul, SI 
Spain, and Britain ; to CoxsTANs Italy, IIlyris tine Il. 
cum, and Africa; and to Cox sr AN T1Us Greece, Conſtan- 
and all the eaſtern provinces, tivs, and 
ConsThkNnT1NE not being content with his ſhare, Gee, 


Thrace, Egy pt, 


and attempting to diſpoſſeſs his brother Cox- 
$TANs of his part, was defeated and killed at A- 
quileia, in the twenty- fifth year of his age, 2 

. a „ .* "C&S 
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CHA x. the third of his reign. Cong ANS was killed by 
XVIII. MA6NntnTt1vs, who uſurped his part of the Em. 
995 pire in the thirteenth year of his reign 3 whereupon 
nions. ConsTANT1v8s remained the ſole Emperor, and 

3 tied on his march againſt MaonenTrivs the u- 

ſurpet in the forty- fifth year of his age, and twen- 

Julian. + ty-fifth of his reign. JUL14aN, the nephew of 

361. _ConsTANTINE the Great ſucceeded him, and 

endeavouring to reſtore paganiſm, is generally 
ſtiled the Apoſtate. He was ſacceſsful in his wars 
with the Perſians, but mortally wounded in the 
laſt engagement with them in the fecond year of 

Jovian. his reign * whereupon Jovran was elected by 


363. the / , and declared himſelf a Chriſtian, but 
died in the eighth month of his reign , being ſuc- 
Valentini- ceeded by VALENTINIAN the ſon of a rope- 
an, 364. maker, who raiſed himſelf in the army by his 
merit, and proved an excellent Prince. He aſ- 
ſighed the eaſtern part of the Empire to his bro- 
ther Vartns, and governed the weſt in perfon : 
he died in the twelfth year of his feign, and was 
Valens ſucceeded by VALENS and GRATIAN. VA- 
and Gra- I ENS dying, GRAT1AN aſſociated THEO DOstus 
uk Uh with him in the Empire, who ſucceeded to it after 
fus the His death. Throbosfus the Great was a na- 
Great, tive of Spain, be anſwered the expectation the 
392. world had conceived of him, and became a ſuc- 


ceſsful defendef of the Empire againſt che barba- 

rous nations ifi it's declining ſtatè. He died in the 
ſixteenth year of his reign, leaving the Empire of 

f the eaſt to his ſon Ax c ADTUs, and that of the 
Honorius. weſt to his fon H6norxtus. Under this Printe 
305. the ſtate of the weſtern Empire became deſperatt 
again, the barbarous nations attacking it on all 

The Em- fides. ALARKfexk, King of the Goths, having 
By divi- ey ov the great part of Italy, ſet fire ro Rome 
itſelf; and plundered the city, while the Emperor 
remained” at Ravenna, unable to relieve it. Va- 
Valenti- LENT INTAN HI facceeded him; in whoſe time 
nian III. AF#T1LAa the Hun invaded Italy, and was re- 
44 pülſed by the Roman General Er ius; but the 
a Emperor having put Ertrus to death, the bar- 
dardus nations carried all before them, while 
Maus, in order to mount the throne, pro“ 
cured the murder of VALENTINIAN, and com- 
pened his widow' E Ox IA to marry him; at 
which ſhe was ſo exaſperated, that ſhe invited 
GewszrICK the Varidat into Italy, to deliver 
herſeff ahd the miſerable inhabitants from his op- 
pPreſſions: but Gr NSER TCE, contrary to his oarh 
and promiſe,” bringing 4 prodigious army with 
him, plundered" the city of Rome, and carried 
maiy thouſands of the inhabitants flaves to Africk. 
Avrtvs, the General in Gaul, next aſſumed 
the title of Emperor, which he was forced to re- 
ſign within eight” months. To WHom ſactecdetf 
| Majori- MA IORIANUs, à warlike Prince, who had ſome 
1 facceſs againſt the Goths and Vandals, but was 


Avitus, 


455+ 


od . depoſed and murdered by his General Ri NIR, 

in the fourth year of his reign, though others ſay. 

he had the good fortune to die a natural death. 
— To whom Severus, and then Ax TR EMIUS 
an. furceeded, who were both depoſed and murdered 
os alſo by RictmirR. OLYBRIVs was afterwards 
ara als fenit from Conſtantinople with Imperial power, 


but died within ſeven months. After whom GLy- 
+ Glycerius, & E R Ius was elected by the ſoldiers, but depoſ; 

+73- by JvLrvs Neos in the ſecond year of his 
Julius Ne. reign, and afterwards made Biſhop of Salona. 
* 474 Nx pos, who ſucceeded him, was alſo ſoon after 
Auguty. depoſed by Ox xsT Es the General, who left the 

; 47;, Empire to his ſon Aveusrvut.us: but OpoACER, 
Odoxcer, King of the Heruli, a people near the mouth of 
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the Danube, depoſed him in” che firſt year of his CHAP: 

reign, and put a period to the Roman Empire in VIII. 

the weſt, about the year of our Lord 455. Dm. 
Türopokxfek, King of the Eaſtern or Oſtro- nions. 

goths, who inhabited Dacia and Maia (the pte. 

ſent Servia, Bulgaria, Waldchia, and Moldaviay Theoto- 

having been ſerviceable to the eaſtern Emperor Goth: | 
ENO in ſuppreſſing a rebellion,” had his ſtatue King of © 

erected in Conſtantinople, and being a Chriſtian; Na, 493. 

was adopted the Emperor's ſon.” This Prince the by 

Emperor prevailed with to march his army into 

Italy againſt Opo Aer x, about the year 491, WhO 

having defeated him in ſeveral” engagements, it 

was agreed at a treaty to ſhare Italy between them: 

but there aftetwards happening to be a miſunder- 

ſtanding between theſe two Princes, and a war 

following thereupon, Onoacrr'was defeated and 

killed; - whereupon Tyz0DorTck became fole 

Sovereign of Italy, and dying in the thirty fourtn 

year of his reign, left the kingdom to his grand. 

ſon ArHALRICK an infant, under the guardian- Achalrickg 

ſhip of his mother AM ALASUN THA: who dying 526 

in the eighth year of his reign,” he was ſucceeded IR, 

by THzopoBaAT or ThHtoDarT, the nephew of Theodo- 

THxovoritk, who married AM ALASUN THA, bat, 534 

but'-afterwards took away her life on ſuſpicion 

of adultery; and was himſelf murdered by his 

ſübjects, who"-ſet'W1T1cts, one of his Gene- Witges, 

rals, on the throne in his ſtead. Js TIN IAN, 536. 

Emperor of the Eaſt, taking advantage of 'the® 

diviſions amotig the Goths in Italy, ordered his 

General BEIISs ARK IS thither with an army, 

Who defeated WIT IOES, and ſent him priſoner 

to Conſtantinople, and reunited: part of Italy to 

the Empire; while the Goth ſet dp TH e6# Theobald 

BALD and AR AR ITC in other parts of that conn-! Ararick. 

try, who did not both of them rtign two years; 

and were ſueceeded by Tor T1r 4 about the year Tottila, 

547, who in ſome meaſure reſtored the decli- 547- 

ning ſtate of the Goths, making himſelf maſter of 

fevkral towns and provinces in the abſence of BE. 

L IS ARI us; and amongſt the reſt, of Rome, which 

he plundered in a moſt barbarous manner, and 

had entirely deſtroyed it, but for a letter he re- 

ceived from Ber rs4n1vs, who' diſſuaded him 

from it, and returning to Rome ſoon after, 

fo well repaired tlie walls, chat Tor T Tb A in 

veſting the city a' ſecond time, was repulſed with 

loſs, He contitmed however to ravage other parts 

of Italy, till he was deafeated and killed by NAR 

$88, another of Jus r IN IAN 's Generals. The 

Goths afterwards ſet up Tr IAS, Who gained fe” Tejas, 

veral advantages of his enemies, and took the city 552: 

of Nome again, expoſing it to the plunder of his 

ſoldiers for forty days, but was defeated by NA R- 

Es before he had reigned à year; which put an 

end to the kingdom of the Eaſtern or Oftrogoths 

in Italy, after they had been in poffeſſion of great 

part of it near an hundred years. N 

Nass, the Imperial General, after all his 

ſervices, being recalled and ſlighted by the Em- 

preſs at his return, was ſo provoked, that he in- 

vited the Lombards, a German people, into Italy, 

who remained - maſters of the north-weſt part of 

that country for near two hundred years; the 


Pope? 


5 15 


eaſtern Emperors however keeping poſſeſſion of an- 
ed other part of it, of which the city of Ravenna, 


where the Emperor's Viceroy or Exarch reſided, 
was the capital. Wy 0 
The firſt King of the Lombards in Italy was Lombard 
AL BOorN, who n his reign anno 368, and N= 
was ſucceeded by one and twenty Princes, of whom 563 828 
I'meet with little remarkable, unleſs it nw 

ome 
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ſome of them were eſteemed orthodox Chriſtians, 


and others Arians and Hereticks, and conſequently 
ſometimes friends, and at others enemies to the 
Pope. They were alſo in perpetual wars almoſt 
with the Gauls, and the Emperor's Exarch at Ra- 
venna. As ruL Rus, the laſt King of the Lom- 
bards but one, took the city of Ravenna, and put 
an end to the eaſtern Emperor's dominion in Italy 
about the year 735, and proceeded to lay ſiege to 
Rome; whereupon. the Pope called in PER PI& 
King of France to his aſſiſtance, who compelled 
As rulp Rus to ſurrender the exarchate of Ra- 
venna, and the patrimony of the church, to the 
Pope: and As Truly Rus being killed by a fall 
from his horſe as he was hunting not long after, 


DI DIEX was elected King of Lombardy in his 


room; who ſeizing on part of the patrimony of 
the Pope, CHARLEMAGNE, the ſon of PEPIx, 
marched into Italy to the Pope's aſſiſtance, and 
having taken him priſoner, | confined him in a 


- monaſtery at Liege, which put.an end to the king- 


dom of the Lombards, after it had continued above 
two hundred years. 9 0 "7 EW 
From the deſtruction of the kingdom of the 
Lombards we. may. date. the Pope's ſovereignty 
over the city, of Rome and the territories. thereto 
belonging, which now go under the name of The 
Pope*s Dominions, or The Ecelgſiaſtical State: tho? 
PurrENDORF ſeems to go higher, or at leaſt to 
date the firſt riſe of his temporal power from the 
Emperor Jus rIx IA x's making Italy a province of 
the Grecian Empire: for then he obſerves it was 
that the Popes took the opportunity of exempting 
themſelves from the juriſdiction of theſe Emperors, 
whoſe authority was mightily diminiſhed in Italy; 


partly by the ill conduct of their V iceroys at Ra- 


venna, and partly by their own weakneſs, and 
want of ſtrength. One great inducement, the 


Popes had to ſhake off the authority of the Grecian 


Emperors at this time, was, their declaring againſt 
the adoration of images; for,.Lzo, IsaUzvs or; 


dered them to be removed out of the , churches, 


Which was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by F — 
DEE loup 


cory I; partly becauſe the Roman 
this ſuperſtition very advantageous, and partly be- 
cauſe the Pope took it amiſs that the Emperor 
ſhould undertake a reformation in, matters of re- 
ligion without his approbation ; or perhaps he Was 
glad of ſo fair an opportunity to ſhake off the ju- 
riſdiction of the Grecian Emperors. And in or- 
der to effect his deſign, he incited the Italians 


and Romans, who had hitherto been obedient to 
the Emperor, to refuſe him his trihute; which his 


Viceroy endeavouring to levy, was Killed in the 
tumult; after, which indeed the Lombards ſeized 
Ravenna, and almoſt all the reſt of Italy which 
belonged to the Emperor. But the Pope, as has 
been obſcrved already, calling in PE YIx the French 
King to his aſſiſtance, defeated the Lombards, and 


procured the territories which belonged to the Em- 


Peror to be conferred upan him. 1 Which PEPIN 
was the more ready to grant, in conſideration of 


Fope ZACHARY'S approving his proceeding. in 
dethroning his lawful, Sovereign CHILDER 1CK, 
and from Grand Marſhal advancing himſelf to thi 
dignity of King of France. A further reaſon; of, 
his interpoſing between the Pope and the Lom- 
bards/is ſuppoſed to be the opportunity it gave him 
of making conqueſts in Italy, of which the French 


the Pope by King Pze1n, was confirmed by his 


ſon CHARLEMAGNE, who eſtabliſhed a new. em- 


pire in the weſt z of whoſe ſucceſſors the reader 
will find an account in the ſtate of Germany in 
this volume, But theſe Emperors reſerved. to 
themſelves a power of confirming the election of 
future Popes, and granting the inveſtiture of Sees 
to the Italian Biſhops; and the Pope enjoyed theſe 
territories under the ſovereign. juriſdiction of the 
Emperor, who thereupon was ſtiled The Patron 
and Defender of. the Church; till the reign, of the 
Emperor HENRY IV, when the Popes growing 
weary, of their ſubjection to the Emperor, who 
ſometimes refuſed to confirm their election, and 
at others turned them out of the chair, in order 
to exempt themſelves from their juriſdiction, were 
perpetually embroiling their ies . Germ 
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and Italy, and inciting inſurrections againſt them; 
the German Biſhops alſo, who were weary, of 


their dependance on their , Sovereign, were very 
ready to aſſiſt the Pope in ſetting up an indepen- 
dant eccleſiaſtical authority, Which the ill con- 
duct of HENRY IV, and che diſcontents of the 
Princes and States of the Empire, gave them an 
opportunity, of effecting. . GrEGORY VII, a 


proud reſoſute prelate, being in the chair, Joudly 


exclaimed againſt the Emperor's. mercenary: tem- 
per, in ſetting biſnopricks and other ; benefices to 
ſale, and his putting perſons into them before they 
had taken holy orders; and when the Emperor 
aſſerted his right of inveſting Biſhops in their Sees, 
the Pope excommunicated him, and ſtirred up 
the Biſhops and Princes of Germany againſt him, 
in ſomuch that tho Emperor was obliged to part 
with that branch of his prerpgatiye. Nor, did he 
only thus free himſelf, and other eccleſiaſticks 


from the Emperor's juriſdiction, but even aſſumed 
an authority over him, ſummoned. him before 


— 


him to anſwer the complaints of his ſubjects, and 
leclured he had, forfeited his, right to the Empire: 


> 4 


And though his ſon, the Emperor Henry V, at- 


Qu 


tempted the recoyery of the Imperial prerogatives, - 


and impriſoned Pope Asch, [whom he com- 
pelled to yield up the rightof.conſtituting Biſhops, 
yet. the clergy, of Europe in ge! me ſo 
tisfied with it, that he was obliged to teſign 
is power again into the Pope's hands. Succeed- 
ing Pope's pretended to a power oyer all tempo- 
ral Princes, to judge of their actions whether they 
were good or bad, to admoniſh and correct, them, 
and even command what they thought fit to be 
done. If Princes entered into a war, they looked 
upon themſelves to be authorized to command a 
truce, and would require the contending; parties 
to refer their differences to their: deciſion, on pain 
of excommunication z and on their diſobey ing their 
decrees, would forbid the exerciſe of divine ſervice, 
and the adminiſtration of the ſacraments in their 
dominions. They gave out that they were empower- 


general became ſo diſ- 


by their office, in order to obviate all publick 


d 
Fandal, to defend ſuch as were oppreſſed, and to ſee , 


juſtice, done in the world. They received the com- 
plaints of all chat applied themſelves to them for a 
redreſs of ſuch grievances as they ſuffered from 
their Princes, either by taxes laid upon them or 
otherwiſe, prohibiting the levying them upon pain 


of excommunicatign. Sometimes they declared the 
territories and poſſeſſions of thoſe ho ſtood excom- | 
municated to be forfeited, releaſing their ſubjects 


from their oaths, of allegiance, under pretence that 
the government of Chriſtians ought not to be en- 
truſted to thoſe who were rebels to the church. But 
I ſhall not enlarge here on the encroachments of the 
Biſhops of this See, which will be ſeen in the fol- 
lowing hiſtorical account of the Popes of 447 
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Contains an abſtraf# of the hiſtory of the Popes of 
Rome, with a chronological table of their reſpective 
Ferns. 


CHAP. HE word Pope, or rather Papa [Father] was 

XIX. | anciently given to all Biſhops, and indeed to 
Pope's do every Prieſt or eccleſiaſtick, as it is in the Greek 
mini church to this day, and was not appropriated to 
The name the Biſhops of Rome till the latter end of the ele- 
Pope com. yenth century; when GREGORY VII, in a 


— = Council held in this city, ordered that the name 
piety. Pope ſhould be peculiar to the Biſhop of Rome. 


Nor did the ancient church allow any ſuch diſtin- 


guiſhing primacy in the Pope as is now claimed; 
as appears by St. CyPr1an's epiſtles, in which 
he calls the Pope brother, and treats him as his 
equal, and declares himſelf, by virtue of his epiſ- 
copal authority, accountable to none but God for 
the government of his dioceſe, FERMILIAN, 
Biſhop of Cappadocia, alſo writing to Pope Sr x- 
PHEN, uſes him with great freedom, and reproves 
him ſeverely, without giving him the leaſt mark 
of any ſuperiority. The Council of Carthage, 
held by St. CypRIAn, refleft upon his ſtile of 
Epiſcopus Epiſcoporum, as an encroachment on the 
reſt of the church. And from the canons of the 
ſecond General Council of Conſtantinople it ap- 
pears, that the precedency given to the Pope was 
on account of his reſiding in the capital city of 
the Empire, and not on account of his being the 
ſucceſſor of St. PETER. The fourth General 
Council of Chalcedon, held in the fifth century, 
aſſigning the Biſhop or Patriarch of Conſtantinople 
the limits of his juriſdiction, decree alſo 
twenty- eighth canon, that he ſhould have equal 
privileges with the Biſhop of Rome, becauſe that 
Conſtantinople was then New Rome, dignified 
with a Senate, and the reſidence of the Emperor; 
of which the Pope's Legates complained indeed, 
and refuſed to be preſent at the paſſing the canon: 
But notwithſtanding their oppolition, it was read 
a ſecond time, and unanimouſly carried by the 
fathers, and afterwards confirmed by the Emperor. 
BaLuzius has demonſtrated for the Gallican 
churches, that for eight hundred years the French 
ſynods neverallowed of any appeals from their de- 
terminations to the Pope; they always ordained 
their own metropolitans, and ſtrenuouſly reſiſted 
the encroachments of the Popes. And as to the 
Britannick church, it is evident that for ſix hun- 
dred years they never acknowledged any depen- 
dence on Rome. When Aus Tin the Monk 


came into England, and had a conference with 


the Britiſh Biſhops, wherein he required their ſub- 
jection to the Biſhop of Rome, and a conformity 
to the Roman rites in the obſervation of Eaſter, 
and other things; they anſwered, that they owed 
no obedience to the Pope of Rome, but were un- 
der the government of the Biſhop of Caerleon 
upon Uſke, who was their overſeer under God. 
And as to the controverſy about Eaſter, they were 
ſo far from paying any deference to the Roman 
cuſtom, that they continued their ancient cuſtom 

of obſerving Eaſter on a different Sunday from 
Rome for ſome ages after, for which reaſon they 
were treated as ſchiſmaticks by that See. 

This pretence of the Biſhop of Rome's to an 
eccleſiaſtical ſovereignty over the whole church, 
has been ſufficiently exploded by the learned in 
the Jaſt age. They have ſhewn that he could 
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by the 
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never derive it from St. PeTErR, becauſe St. Pg. CHAP: 
TER never pretended to a ſuperiority over the Pap 
reſt of the Apoſtles. That the church in her ori- minions.” 
ginal eſtabliſhment uſually took the civil govern- wy 
ment for her model: as every city among the he. 
Greeks and Romans was under the immediate go- esche 
vernment of certain magiſtrates within its own gate for 
body, commonly called the Senate or Common- her mo- 
Council, in which there was one chief or principal, del. 
whoſe power extended not only over the city, 
but all the adjacent territory, then called the 
ſuburbs, in which ſeveral leſſer towns and villages The 
were included. In the ſame manner the Apoſtles; ſmaller 
in the firſt planting a church, wherever they found dioceſes. 
a civil magiſtracy ſettled in any place, there they 
endeavoured to ſettle an eccleſiaſtical magiſtracy, 
conliſting of a Senate or Preſbytery, a Common- 
Council of Preſbyters, and one chief Preſident a- 
mong the reſt, called the Apoſtle, Biſhop, or An- 
gel of the church, whoſe juriſdiction was not con- 
fined to a ſingle congregation, but extended to 
the whole region or diſtrict belonging to the city, 
which was what we now call the dioceſe of the 
church. | 
The Roman Empire alfo was divided into pro- Provinces. 
vinces and larger dioceſes. A province contained 
the cities of a whole region, which were ſubject 
to one chief magiſtrate, who reſided in the me- 
tropolis or chief city of a province, and was u- 
ſually a Prætor or Proconſul. A dioceſe was a 
larger diſtrict, comprehending ſeveral provinces, 
the Governor whereof was ſtiled Vicar of the 
Roman Empire, and from hence the church took 
her model when ſhe conſtituted Metropolitans and 
Patriarchs: for as in every metropolis or chief 
city of each province there was a ſuperior ma- 
giſtrate above the magiſtrates of every particular 
city, ſo in the ſame metropolis there was a Bi- | 
ſhop whoſe power extended over the whole pro- i" 
vince, whence he was called the Metropolitan or 
Primate. And as the State had a Vicar in every Larger di- 
capital city of each civil dioceſe, ſo the church in oe ſes, or 
proceſs of time came to have their Exarchs or ee” 
Patriarchs in many, if not in all the capital cities 
of the Empire. This in the main was the ſtate and 
diviſion of the church in the latter end of the 
fourth century; but theſe things being only mat- 
ters of conveniency and outward order, the church 
did not tie herſelf up to follow this model, but 
only ſo far as ſhe judged it expedient and condu- 
cive to the ends of her own foiritua) government 
and diſcipline, and therefore ſhe did not imitate 
the State-model in all things; ſhe never had one 
univerſal Biſhop, in imitation of an univerſal Em- No uni- 
ror, nor an eaſtern and weſtern Pontificate in _ . 
imitation of an eaſtern and weſtern Empire, nor 
four grand ſpiritual Adminiſtrators anſwering to 
the four great miniſters of State, the Præfecti Præ- 
torio in the civil government. The church was 
at liberty to follow the model and diviſions of the 
civil State or not, as ſhe judged moſt expedient 
for herſelf; and when any alterations were made, 
they were generally done by the direction or con- 
ſent of a Provincial or General Council. As to 
the Biſhop of Rome in particular, whether he 
was only a Metropolitan according to ſome, or 
a Patriarch according to others, it is held by 
learned men, that his juriſdiction extended no far- The ex- 
ther than the ten provinces of the Roman dioceſe, pos of the 
which were ſubje& to the Vicarius Urbis, viz. gigi 


2. riſdicti 
1. Campania. 2. Tuſcia and Umbria. 3. Pi- — 


cenum Suburbicarium. 4. Valeria. 5. Samnium. 
6. Apulia and Calabria. 7. Lucania and Brutii, 
13 N 


8. Sicilia. 
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CHAP.8. Sicilia. 9. Sardinia. And, 10. Corſica. Dup1N, 
ds a Roman Catholick writer, makes no ſcruple to 


— = 
= 
minions. 


confeſs, that Germany; Spain, France, Britain, 


Africa, Illyricum, and feven of the Italick pro- 


How he 
enlar 


vinces, were not ſubject to the juriſdiction of the 
Roman Patriarch in the firſt and primitive ages. 


How he afterwards enlarged his eccleſiaſtical ju- 
riſdiction, remains ſtili to be enquired into. © 
| PurrenDoRt has aſſigned feveral reaſons as 
the occaſion of the increaſe and eſtabliſnment of 


his autho- the Pope's ſpiritual monarchy z and: firſt the bar- 


rity. 


barity and 1gnorance which on the decay of the 
Roman Empire overſpread the weſtern part of 


the world; for bad-wares, he obſerves, are ever 


beſt, vended in the dark, or at leaſt by a dim light. 
An ignorant perſon is ſooner prevailed on to be- 
lieve ridiculous ſtories, than a wiſe man verſed in 


who conquered the Roman Empire, on account 
of their being converted to the Chriſtian faith by 
the Romiſh church ; this induced them no doubt 
to honour her, 'as the moſt conſiderable of the 


| weſtern churches. A further opportunity ſhe had 


of claiming a ſuperiority over the weſtern parts of 
Europe in the fifth century, when the Biſhops 
who lived on this fide of the Alps, uſed to go to 
Rome to viſit the ſepulchres of St. PzTER and 
St. Paul, either out of devotion, or to S 1 
their firm adherence to the Chriſtian faith; whic 

voluntary devotion was afterwards changed into a 
neceſſity, and ſuch as neglected it ſeverely re- 
buked: from hence it was eaſy for the Popes 
afterwards to pretend, that the Biſhops ought to 
receive their confirtnation from Rome, Beſides, 
many Biſhops and Churches, that were novices in 


compariſon of the ancient Roman church, uſed to 


refer themſelves to, and aſk the advice of the 
church of Rome, concerning matters of conſe- 
quence, and the true ſenſe and interpretation of 
the canons; and when once they perceived at 
Rome, that their anſwers were taken as deciſions, 
they began to ſend their decrees before they were 
demanded, under pretence that Rome being the 
firſt ſeat of the Chriſtian Biſhops, ought to take 
effectual care that the canons and eccleſiaſtical 
laws were duly put in execution. On the like 
pretence they made themſelves judges of the diffe- 
rences between Biſhops 3 and encroaching on the 
right of their Metropolitans, uſed to depoſe ſuch 
Biſhops as, in their opinion, had not. a right or- 
dination; and ſuch as were charged with enor- 
mous crimes they ſuſpended, and obliged to ap- 
pear at Rome and plead their cauſe: and if any 
defired an exemption from the canons, ' they tra- 
velled to Rome, where they were kindly received, 
and encouraged in their demands; whereby the 
ſtaple of diſpenſations and favours became eſta- 
bliſhed at Rome. If any one loſt his cauſe before 
the ordinary Judge, he immediately appealed to 
Rome. According to the French hiſtorians, the 
Emperor HExRVY having made the city of Arles 
the capital city over ſeven provinces, the Pope 
conftituted the Archbiſhop of that city his Vicar 


in France, leſt he ſhould attempt to make him- 


ſelf Patriarch of that kingdom ; arid the Archbi- 
ſhop choſe to have the inſpection, though pre- 
cariouſly, over ſeventeen provinces, into which 


France was divided at that time, rather than toCH AP. 
be head only of ſeven in his own right; and to, XIX, 
add the greater authority to his commiſſion, did Pope's do- 


All char lay in his fog er eſtabliſh the Pope's 00m, 
An 


authority there. the eighth, century, when 
the clergy were become very debauched, WIxI- 
FRED, an Engliſh Friar, who afterwards went 


by, the name of Bom AOR, took upon himſelt 


to reform the mantets of the monłs and clergy, 


and endeavoured to eſtabliſh Chriſtianity in Ger- 
many; and, to acquire the greater authority, en- 
tirely devoted himſelf to the Roman chair, ane 
was honoured with a pall, and the title of Arch⸗ | 
biſhop of Mayence: he was conſtitured alſo. by 


Pope GRzGoRy III his Vicar, with authorit 

to call Councils, and- conſtitute Biſhops in thoſe 
places, which by his means had been converted 
to the Chriſtian faith, with ample recommenda- 


tions to thoſe nations; and particularly toCHarLEs 


MaRTEL, the then Grand Maſter of France, 
deſiring he would take him into his ꝓrotection, 
which he very willingly did: and when after- 
wards. his ſon CARLOMAN ſhewed an inclina- 
tion to have the church - diſciplme regulated, Bo- 
1 1 | . Z 

NIFACE took thatioffice upon him, to the great 
advantage of the Roman See. At the 'requett of 
this Prince alſo he called a Council in Germany; 
and in the reign of King PY held ſeveral iy. 
nods. in France, where BoxITACRH prefided in 
quality of the Pope's Legate. In the tarft of theſe 
whereby they obliged themſelves, not only to 
maintain the Catholick faith, but to remain in 
conſtant communion with the Romiſh church; 
and to be obedient to the ſucceſſors of St. PRT RR. 
BoxiracE was the firſt who: required the Gets 
man Biſhops to receive the epiſcopal palbfrom the 
Pope, and ſent it to the Biſhops of France unaſked; 
in order to increaſe their obligation to the See 

Rome; and theſe ornaments afterwards | M1 


cuſtomary, they were forced upon them as of ah. 


ſolute neceſſity, and the epiſcopal function for- 
bidden to be exerciſed till they had received them. 
They aſſumed alſo an authority of lioenſing Bi- 
ſhops to remove from one See to another, and ob- 
liged them to receive their confirmation from 
Rome, for which a ſum of m was exacted. 
They alſo made void the deciſions of provincial 
ſynods, which reduced their authority to nothing. 
Pope GREGOR VII obliged the Biſhops to take 
an oath of fealty to him; and decreed that none 
ſhould dare to condemn any one who had ap- 
pealed to the Pope. He ſent Nuncio's or Legates 
alſo to every court, who in the name of the Pope 
exerciſed that authority which formerly belonged 
to the reſpective Biſhops, Metropolitans, and Pro- 
vincial aſſemblies: and not contented with; the 
liberality and charity of Princes and Great Men, 
who had been very bountiful to the church and 
clergy, contrived various artifices to empty the 
people's pockets, ſuch as ſaying inalles for the liv- 
ing and the dead, purgatory, indulgencies, diſ- 
penſations, pilgrimages, jubilees, and other fop- 
peries; and his emilſaries had always a watchful 
eye on ſuch as were at the point of death, obſerv- 
ing that men were then inclined to be moſt li- 
beral. But nothing turned more to the Pope's ad- 


vantage than the croiſadoes, which were encou- 


raged in the eleventh century; for in theſe expe- 


ditions, after people had received the ſign of the 


croſs, the Pope claimed the ſupreme command, 
and took the perſons and eſtates of the adven- 
turers under his protection, exempting them from 

Is the 


CHAP; 
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the civil juriſdiction. The Pope's Legates alſo 
diſpoſed of all the alms that were given for theſe. 
expeditions; ; and levied the tenths. on the clergy 
ing theit commands on Kings 
and Princes to recetye the croſs chemſelves. This 
ſacred militia were afterwards employed againſt 
ſuch as they were pleaſed to declare heteticks or 
ſchiſmaticks, whoſe kingdomgand poſſeſſions they 
uſually confiſcated and beſtovVed dn their moſk 
zealgus fons1:11 oO Jar Meble 

The multiplying bf monks and friars alſo; very 
much advanced the ſtrength. and intereſt of the 


See of Rome; fot theſe ſerved not only to drain 


the purſes of the Jaity, but to curb the Biſnops 
and Clergy, for which reaſon the Pope ſupported 
them with all imaginable zeal in the tenth cen- 
tury, when they withdrew themſetves) from the 
juriſdiction of their Biſhops, and ſubmitted td the 
immediate authority of the Pope. Theſe friars 
were a great grievance to the ſecular clergy, ſhar- 
ing with them in the legacies and burials of the 
rich, in the direction of their conſoiences, and 
the adminiſtration of the ſacraments; from whence 
there aroſe perpetual | feuds between the Biſhops 
and their clergy and the monks, but the latter 
being ſupported by the Pope, had generally the 


beſt of it. If a Biſhop attempted any thing againſt 


the Pope's authority, the friars ran him down 
with clamour and inviſe, like ſo many hounds, and 
rendered him odious to the people, among whom 
they were in great veneration, on account of that 
outward appearance of ſanctity they put on. And 
this was one of the principal reaſons why the Bi- 
ſhops who oppoſed the Pope's encroachments, could 
never make a great party among the common peo- 
ple. Some of them, it is true, were very well ſatis- 
fed with the advancement of the Pope's power, as 
participating of the grandeur : of their ſupreme 
head, and thereby being exempted from the ju- 
riſdiction of the civil magiſtrate, which was more 
dreadful to them than a foreign juriſdiction, exer- 
ciſed by thoſe of their own order, from whom they 
had reaſon to expect more favour. . 
But ſurely nothing contributed more towards 
eſtabliſhing the Pope's empire, than that opinion 
ſo induſtriouſly propagated by the Jeſuits of his 
infallibility; for if he alone was infallible, what 
need could there be for the future of a General 
Council? . unerring wiſdom needed no advice, and 
ought not to be ſubject to the control of miſ- 
guided mortals. All Princes and States therefore, 
who really believed him poſſeſſed of this divine at- 
tribute, readily ſubmitted to his dictates: but 
there were ſome, it ſeems, that would never come 
into this notion.of the Pope's infallibility, unleſs 
it were in conjunction with a Council; and the 
ſchiſms and double elections, which frequently 
happened, gave a great ſhock to their pretended 


claim of infallibility ; for at theſe times all their 
faults and failings were ripped up, and they excom- 


municated and. reviled each other without mercy. 
They were ſometimes alſo obliged to fubmit their 
infallible underſtandings to the Princes who gave 
them their aſſiſtance: at others, their Holineſſes 
were defeated, impriſoned, and depoſed, . and 
forced to return to a private life. The firſt ſchiſm 


happened about the year 1 130, (according to Pur- 


FENDOREF, but the reader will find ſeveral Anti- 


Popes before this in the following table) when Ix- 


NOCENT II and AnacLETus were both choſen 

Popes. After the death of Aprzian IV, two 

P were again elected, viz. ALEXANDER III, 

and Vic roa IV; to the firſt France, England, 
I 


FREDERICK I, Germany, and the Roman cler- 
gy; and after the death of Vieror his party 


AN DER out- lived. But the greateſt fchiſtn was 
after the death of BenzpicT X, when two 


Popes being elected, one reſided at Rome, and 
the other at Avignon, which laſted through ſeve- 
ral ſucceſſions near forty years; hen they did 
not only ex communicate each other, but exerciſed 
the greateſt-eruelties on their adverſaries: Both 
parties pretending to have the Saint on their fide, 
producing ſham miracles and revelations to induce 
the people to believe they were approved by hea- 
ven, till at length they became the jeſt and 
contempt of Chriſtendom ; and inſtead of being 
deemed infallible; it was held that a Council might 
deppſe them for male: adminiſtration. Succeeding 


Popes however ſo inſinuated theniſelves into the 


good graces of the Princes of Europe, and gained 
ſuch an aſcendant over the commom people, that 
they were become as abſolute as ever a little before 
the Reformation; when that ſcandalous practice 
of ſelling indulgencies, and permitting people to 
be as wicked as they pleaſed, who: had money to 
purchaſe the Pope's favour, provoked Lu r HER 
and ſome others, about the year 1317, to call 
their authority in queſtion again: the conſequence 
of which was, the utter aboliſhing of the Pope's 
ſupremacy in ſevetal of the Kingdoms of Europe, 
which would probably have been univerſal, if the 
reformers had been conducted by any one chief, 
and had not ſplit into ſo many ſects and parties. 
What deterred a great many prelates and eccleſia- 
ſticks from joining with them, Was their ſeizing 
and ſequeſtring the lands and revenues of the 
church, and applying them to ſecular and pro- 
phane uſes; though on the other hand, it is faid, 
that a view of ſeizing the benefices of the church 
was one great inducement to ſome temporal powers 
to embrace the Reformation. But however that 
matter be, it is evident the Pope in a little time 
regained his authority in thoſe 13 which 
were not fallen off to the reformed; and of late 


has rather got than loſt ground, for which ſeveral 


reaſons are aſſigned, as the Pope's treating ſove- 
reign Princes with more civility than formerly; 
his reforming the Biſhops and Clergy, who do 
not now lead ſuch ſcandalous lives as when Lu- 
THER exclaimed againſt them, and made this 
one of the principal grounds of ſeparating from 
their communion. They are alſo: become more 
learned, and have many excellent books and 
preachers amongſt them, which. they: were de- 
ſtitute of at the Reformation. The Jeſuits par- 
ticularly apply themſelves to learning, and the 
education of youth, and furniſh their diſciples 
with ſpecious arguments at leaſt for their _— 


to Popery. There is not a court of the Romi 


communion in Europe, where this crafty gene- 
ration have not a mighty influence, and we ſee 
them daily drawing off one Prince or other from 
our communion. But I proceed to give a cata- 
logue of the Popes, in which I ſhall take notice 
of ſome of the moſt remarkable events that have 
happened ſince they poſſeſſed. the Roman See. 


A. D. | Years. 


43. St. Peter, according to tradition, reigned 24 
67. St. Linus | 


II 

78. St. Cletus . 

91. St. Clement I, 9 

101. St. Anacletus 9 
| 110. 
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and Sicily adhered, and to the latter the Emperor © HAP. 


XIX. 
Pope's do 
minions 


choſe three Popes ſucceſſively, all whom ALEX. 
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CHAP. A. D. Years. A. D. | Years. 
8 110. St. Evariſtus 9 402. St. Innocent J. 15 
minions, 119. St. Alexander 10 He defended St. Chry/oftom againſt the Emperor 
y— 130. St. Sixtus J. 9 FArcadius, and condemned the errors of Pelagins, 
140. St. Teleſphorus 11 Celeftin, and Priſcillian, and ordered every Sa- 
152. St. Higinus JET ENT 3 turday to be kept as a faſt. | 

It is ſaid he firſt ordered the conſecration of 41 2 St. Zozimus | L 

churches, and god-fathers at baptiſm. his Pope alſo condemned the Pelagians. 


156, St. Pius I. 9 
Ne firſt ordered the celebration of Eaſter on 


the firſt Sunday after the fourteenth of the 
moon of March. | 


165. St. Anicetus 7 
173. St. Ster. | [=O 
177. St. Eleutherus © * 15 


192. St. Victor J. 


He excommunicated the Biſhops of Aſia for 


celebrating Eaſter on the ſame day the Jews 


did, for which he was reprehended by ſeveral 

Biſhops. 

201. St. Zephyrinus TOE 18 
He is faid to be the firſt Biſhop of Rome who 
did not die a martyr. | 


219, St. Calixtus I. - 5 
224. St. Urban l. 6 
231. St. Pontianus 4 


235. St. Anterus Some odd months 

236. St. Fabian 15 
The learned are not agreed exactly about the 
time of the choice and deceaſe of the Pn. 
Popes. It is held that ſome of the firſt reigned 


together, there being two Biſhops, one of the 


converted Jews, and another of the Gentiles in 
ſome cities. 
251. St. Cornelius 2 
Movatian, a Prieſt, was choſen at the ſame time 
by the practice of Novatus, the author of the 
Novatian hereſy, and this is looked upon as 
the firſt ſchiſm in that church. | 
253. St. Lucius I 
255. St. Stephen 2 
257. St. Sixtus II. 1 
258. St. Denys | 12 
270. St. Felix I. 4 
275. St. Eutychianus 8 
283. St. Gaius I2 
296. St. Marcellinus i 7 
He apoſtatized in Dioclęſian s perſecution, but 
afterwards repented, and reprehended Drocle- 
fan for his cruelties, for which he was put to 


death. 
304. St. Marcellus 4 
309. St. Euſebius © 2 
311. St. Melchiades | 2 
314. St. Sylveſter | 22 


He was compelled to leave Rome by Maxentius, 

but reſtored by Conſtantine the Great, and in his 
time the Council of Nice was held. 
336. St. Marx Eight months. 


336. St. Julius I. 15 
352. Liberius | 15 
356. St. Fzlix II ſet up againſt him, which made 

another ſchiſm 1 
365. St. Damaſus I. 17 


Urfſuus a Deacon was ſet, up in oppoſition to 
him, but baniſhed by the Emperor Valentinian 
in the ſecond year of his uſurpation. This 
Pope held the ſecond Council againſt the Arians. 

385. St. Siricius 13 

He excommunicated the Manichees, and or- 
dered prieſts who married a ſecond time to be 
deprived. 


398. St. Anaſtaſius | 4 


418. St. Boniface I. 4 
He would not admit any one into Prieſts or- 

ders under thirty years of age, Eulalius the 
 Archdeacon uſurped the Papal chair in this 
reign, which occaſioned the fourth ſchiſm ; but 
the difference was decided in favour of Boni- 
face by the Biſhops of Italy, Gaul, and A- 
frick. _ . 

423. St. Celeftine I. 8 
He took the part of St. Auguſtin againſt Nefto- 

rius. 


432. St. Sixtus III. 608 7 


He bequeathed all his goods to the poor. 

440. St. Leo I, ſurnamed the Great 20 
He was ſent for out of Gaul, and advanced to 
the papacy on account of his merit, as being 
the moſt able to defend the church in thoſe 
diſtracted times againſt the Neſtorians, Pela- 
gians, and the barbarous nations. He ſo far 
inſinuated himſelf into the favour of Attila the 
Hun, and Genſerick King of the Vandals, that 
he preſerved Rome from a total deſtruction. 

461. St. Hilary | 5 
He called a Council at Rome to reſtore eccleſi- 
aſtical diſcipline, and confirmed the Councils of 
Nice, Epheſus and Chalcedon. 

467. St. Simplicius I5 

e ordered church-benefices to be divided into 
four parts, the firſt for the incumbent, the ſe- 
cond for other eccleſiaſticks, the third for the 
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repairs of the church, and the fourth for the 


r. 
463. St. Felix III. 8 
The dedication of churches, and the annual 
commemoration of ſuch dedications, were firſt 
ordered in this pontificate. 
492. St. Gelafius | 4 
496. St. Anaſtaſius II. | I 
498. St. Symachus I5 
He decreed that no Pope ſhould be choſen until 
the See was vacant. Laurence the Archdeacon 
was ſet up againſt him, but Theodorick King 
of the Goths determined in favour of Symachus, 
| who made Laurence, his rival, Biſhop of No- 
cera, He excommunicated Anaſta/ins the Em- 
ror, who had ee him, and incited the 
iſnops of the eaſt to reſiſt him. 
514. St. Hormiſdus WT 
523. St. John J. 
m 


2 
priſoned by Theodorick the Goth for perſe- 


cuting the Arians. 
726. St. Felix IV. | 4 
He ſucceeded by the intereſt of Theodorick King 
of the Goths : firſt ordered extreme unction, and 
excommunicated the Patriarch of Conſtantinople. 
530. St. Boniface Il. 2 
He ordered the people to be ſeparated from the 
clergy during divine worſhip. Diocorus was ſet 
up againſt him, having obtained a great intereſt 
by his money, but he was excommunicated by 
Boniface, and died eighteen days afterwards: 
this occaſioned the ſixth ſchiſm in this church. 
532. Jobn II, named Mercury 2 
He condemned the Monks called Acæmetæ, 
who maintained the errors of Neftorixs ; but 


4 were 
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were remarkable fot devoting themſelves to the 
. ſervice of God, as pfalms and anthems 
3 and day, * carce ne. e 
* St Aeapetus I. Ten months. 
The 1 round CRIES: on > Sundays are 
aſcribed to him. 
596, St. Silverus | 
He was the ſon of Pope — he 1 
inted by Theodotus the Goth, rather than e- 
= by. the clergy. and e, who were 
| of them againſt him. The Empreſs 
1 N the wite of 7uftinian, p his 
baniſhment, and ſet up Vigilius againſt him, 
who impriſoned Siiverus, = ſtarved him to 
death. This was _ — ſchiſm. 
«; Vigil: 2; 468 
his Pope " aned on the death of Sitoerus, 
and was . but died n in ur 


| 8 5 1 5 1 1 
5 ves 4 
> "He e by the DRY of the Em 

He ordered hereticks to be — 
b 4. r powers, and added the maſs to 

by oe” office fof;-commemorating the dead. 
559. St. Jobs III, called: Catilinus 12 
571. St. auer u, named Bonofus * 4 
577. Pelagius II. 112 
* his time kaly was plundered by the Lom- 


- bards, and the church diſtracted with ſchiſms. 
He was at variance with JohN. Biſhop of Con- 
3 Rtantinople, on account of his 1 the ti- 
tle of Qecumenical. 511 
590. St. Gregory, ſurnamed the Great .v23 
Ile was firſt a ſoldier, and by his merit it raiſed 
himſelf to be Governor of Rome. He af- 
- terwards entered himſelf in a monaſtery, and 
became as eminent among the clergy. till 
at length he was elected Po oh. He oppoſed 
the Biſhop of Conſtantinople's taking upon 
him the title. of Uniyerſal Biſhop : and was 
the firſt who introduced the doctrines of .pur- 
gatory, invocation of Saints, expiations by maſ- 
ſes, proceſſions, luſtrations on the n | - 
of the bleſſed. Virgin, pilgrimages, &c. And 
prohibited che: eating fleſh, milk or eggs on 
faſt- days. He orde Prieſts 
- _ their wives 9 bus, t is ſaid, upon finding great 
numbers of infants ſkulls in the Tiber, he re- 
8 voked that decree. His compliance with Pho- 
cat, WHO, murdered the _— his nr. 
is highly-cenſured. - 
Fg. Sabinius. 2 ends 0 
Ae frſt ngroduged, the! — of lamps in 
churches. . 8 ic 355 80645 571 
606. Boniface Il Eight months 1 1 
He decreed, that: thoſe ſhould be exoommuni- 
- cated who procured themſelyts ti he advanced 
to the Papal chair by bribety and corruption. 
He decreed alſo, that Biſhops ſhauld be elected 


by che — people, and confirmed by the 


Pope and Civil Magiſtrate: aud procured an 
order from che Emperor Phocus, that none but 
95 — Rome ſhould be r 
* bitte 1% L wi * 
607. e IV. n Re 17 IN s 
G14. Deus Dedit. en any ry 
up Boniface V. a 
decreed that the church N woo PF and, 
ary for criminals. Ae e 
255 . Two e GY 3} 28%; 12 
39. Semi, 1 yo months. 2 4 
„ VOI. II. . | | 


4 676. Domnus, or "then 


Gp: 


alſo to put away 


A. D. 


He oleic the expoſitidn made by the Em- 
peror Herarlius 1 in favour of the Arians. 
6 39. Jobn IV. 


; I, 
7 was firſt obſerved i in England in his ponti- 
cate. 


03 I. Theodorus 7 
He inſtituted the ceremony of bleſſing u the w 
candle on the Saturday before Eaſter; and con- 


demned two N of . as Mo- 
nothelites. 


$49. St. Martin 1. 1 5 
He condenined the Monothllites it in a eounc at 
Rome, whereu the Emperor Confantius 
brought him priſoner to Conſtantinople, and ba- 
niſhed him to the Cherſoneſus, ren he died. 

bes Enupenius I. Five months 

655. Vitalianus An 13 

| He firſt ordered divine ſervite to be performed 


in Latin, and introduced n into churches. 


669. Aleodatus 7 


He reduced the church of 8 the or of 
the Emperor's Exarch of Vicar in N undet 
the ſubjection of 275 See of Rome: 

611 St. Agatho . ; gat 2: 3 
He ordered! 7 of the Devi gee to 
be reverenced. and obeyed! as the decrees of St. 
9 6 and to be ſealed with. lead ogg of 


68g, "St Les e 5 Ten Wehle N f 
He ordered baptiſm to ane at all 
times in caſe of . 1. 
2 St. Benedict Il. igt nidneks/c | 
In this pontifieate the Emperor forgave the mo- 
. Dey paid him on confir a Pope, and ex- 
culed them from applying de him op his * 
Kar or cam n 2, aff. 0h ©: 
685. Jobn V. aid * R 95 | : 
686, ( 914 A 


Two uſutpers in thei inerregwam py which, made 
the eighth ſchiſm. 


St. Sergius I. ei e ga 123 


former name was 1 * de Pore; or Swine 8 


Snocut, which he changed on / his advancement 


to the chair to Sergius, which introduced the 

| cuſtom of the Pope's changing their names on 

an election. He crowned Lewis, _= to the Em- 
peror Lotharius King of Wy. 5 


YI. NI. re 3 

705. Jahn VI., + 4 2 

-Oc He firſt introduced images i into e churches 

758 Conflantine Ns 6 

He was at variance with 5 Emperor becauſe 
he probſiiteti-the- worſhip of _ 

mug Gregory Uo 012.446-+x 0 
Leo Jaurus'/Emperor of Conſtantinople," hav- 


ing _ convened: a Synod which condemned the 


| nen of images, praying to the Virgin and 
other Saints, and the adoration of reliques, or- 


dered all images to be burnt both in the Greek 


and Latin churches, and all pictures to be de- 
- faced. Whereupon the Pope called a Synod, 
- Which: approved the worſhip of images, cen- 
ſured the rs decree;. and excommuni- 
- cated him. He alſo encouraged the Italians to 
deny him his taxes, in levying whereof the 


$53 


Years: CHAP. 


XIX. 


Pope's do- 


oh ions. 


a e Lewy or an at 3 was 


2 Chis. 1 £344, 0% EL. {44003 $5 

This Boarif alſo excommunicated the Ranpe- 

rar Leo, * prohibiting of worſhip of i —_ 
130 


but. was attacked by . Luitprand King of the 
Lombards, who: beſieged him in Rome, and 


— had taken the city, if Charles Martel Grand 


Maſter of France, the Pope's allie, had not in- 
terpoſed and prevented it. 


Many St. Zachary kl, 100 


He wormatad. the French in * their 
King Chilgerick,.and advancing Pepin t e ſon 


of Charles Martel to the throne. 
754. Stephen II. Four days. 
754. Stephen III. 


. * 
He was to Sanden Rome by 4 


tulphus 


exarchate of 2 and e e 

ritories on the Pope. 2 

757. Paul J. 5 
He began to rebuild the church of St. Pies 
in Rome; his election was diſputed by Theo- 
phyla for ſome time, which accafioned the 

ninth ſchiſm. The writing the lives of Saints 


. 
768. Stepben IV. 3 
; Conftattine a - man was. ſet up againſt 190 


phen, but was ſoon degraded, my bs *r 
out; afterwards Pbilip a prieſt Ste- 


but ſubmitted to Nagy This was a 
tenth ſchiſnd. Drei £00! 


772. Adrian J. 

He was attacked by Didier, ot Delite cm 

laſt King oi Lombardy; but Charlemain march 
to his aſſiſtance, and having defeated Didier, 
and taken Km; iſdner, — an end he the 
AC- 


title to — territories. b his Aber 7 Fs 
er him; and bad ſo Treat u 
reſpect for « 04; wok that he wrote his 1 _ 
2 ich aal dme 8 St. Peter's qhurch. 
795 Leo III. i) 41.20 
. was ; oppoſed by a fation, land: forced ro fly 
þ .Gercfianys who confirmed him 
a Leu crowned. his bene- 


$16. ma V. N 201 * 4 20 1% $24 © 8 1 
ks, Paſcal. I. fake kv Gl LHR) 337 
e prevailed _— the 21 $8 to give. >. a be 
right of appointing a Pope; and excortimyni- 
cated. Leo V, Emperor of the Eaſt, for 
ſing the worſhip of images. He crowned 


_ tharius Emperor o the Weſt. eee 2 173 
824. Eugenias II. 9206 | 
He was. oppoſed by A b Pede 


the eleventh ſchiſm. The wolſhip of 
bee very much in vogue in this pohtificate, 

he diſtributed great numbers of bones in France, 

Germany and E K n 


and Martyrs 2 go 
we — — aft his lion, 


829: Gregory IV. 15 
4 acerpe of the chair, it is fie 
row ntl 


Leo TV, 
we es defeated the Gabe he} ld defended 
| Romeagainſtthem. He probing laymen toen- 
ter the church in time o divine ſervice, it is ſkid. 
455 Some place Joan here-by the name of 
Jobn VIII. "ies bad ſhe was of Engliſh ex- 


King of Lombardy, but hi alle King 
Pepin. defeated the Lombards; | recovered he a 


1 go. Obriſtopher © 


iin LEE 2.E7 | -p - 9 


THE PRESENT 8TATE on r any 
Yeats. 4. D. 


traction; that ſhe had her education at Athens, 
where having made a great progrefs in her ſtu- 


was advanced to the papal chair. © Nut being 
with chi was delivered of a baftard- as” ſhe 
was going to the church of St. John de La- 
teran. But I find the whole ches * as 
a fiction 48 many Proteſtants. 


15 B 
an e pnel, oppaſcd 
him, which occaſioned the twelfch ſchiſrre. 
hp" vr I. ſurnamed rhe Gyear. 


was called tht Great ori account of his PR, | 


taining his authotity againſt Michae? Emperor 
of the eaff, and exrommunicating Photius 
whom the Emperor had made Patriarch of 


- Conſtantinople, in the room of 2 . 
he had depoſed. 


867, Adrian II. 


e was choſen without the 0 of K | 


Emperor, and ordered that neither the Em 
ror, . not any layman ſhould” be concert 
celecting a Pope for the future. 
872. John VII. 
He was made priſoner by che Marquiſ of Tul. 
ok but eſcaped into France, and as 
taly, then infeſted by rhe  Sazaceris, it 
 faid, was forced to pay tribute to them. He 
nk leg of by Pein... 
983. Marin ot a = 2119 ; 
$84. Adrian III. GY. 9% . 
885. Stephen vi. ef 
He farſt a poiuted the fign « of the crab · * 
890. Formo 
He was oppoſed by Sergius, P Cardinal Deacon, 
which occaſioned the thirteenth ſchiſm.” h 
B97. Nc .. 
ed by ace, who Toy Be 
85 drueber of Popes; but wes lo 
the title in fifteen "bt f 
901. Theodorus II. Twenty aus. 


we plced in 
IE quit 


— 
: "4 * 


901. Jobs IX. ; "7 1 3 . 


905. Benedif IV; Some few months, 

90% Leo V. Forty * 
One of his — iet 11. ge, and 

threw him into priſon, where he died. 

Seven months, 

He — Fyratinically, and - 
ha 6 aſter p. 

905 Sergins III. 

ö im ende eee e 
the chair by force; after Which he threw the 


corps of Pope Formoſus into the Tiber, who 
had formerly been his c 

dom. He cohabited — a 
by whom he had a baſt 


came to be 1 Ser 


Some wech, 21 02 
Till 45 85 wo :t I 


a 8 
die ee by dhe loten af his thother, 


- who was doncubine to Seins III, but was de- 
und ſtrungled in priſon by che — 


ment of bet daughter, % make oom for 
Joby XI, her baſtard fon. e AE 
| 28. Leo VI. : Six months. A N * 
929. Siathes VIE" © ONE 414 
31. 70 | * cory 2 
255 46 VI. £152 5 3 801 ger wee: 3 
Ie was ſet up by the 


| poſed by the Pee wild e 


Pope's do- 
minions; 


dies, ſhe went to Rome, and on Zev's death 


0 „ 


C 
P 
m 
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355 
* UL. uf „ Tears. 2 FO Yea, S 
disfigured ann" aut the other competitors, but was af- 
in publick, | terwards carried priſoner into Germany! by the 5: - +0 
— 943: Marin or Martin III. | 6 Emp por , where he died. ——— 
Jobs Al. RR gg 
was ſet t m t poiſonet 
95 dee the Emperor Otho to af him a of 


the tyrant Berengarius and his ſon, and 
| allegiance to him; but on fome miſunderfiand. 
ing joined his enemies; whereupon Ocho p 
cured. him to be depoſed, ſetting up Leo a 
nn whom he maintained in the papal: 5 
Ne which occafioned the 1 
chic 


Jobn was afterwards re 
the intereſt of the ladies, whoſe votary gt Ke 


been. He was murdered by one ſe wht "vio 


„ 5 as ; 
Lees VIIh, the: uburper, is ma 

Pa endure os c 3 
964. Benedict V. cike $ I 


96 5. John XIII. 
He was elected by the beben r, 
but by the Romans; and ein after- 
wards reſtored, uſed his enemies bardarouſly. 
He firſt appointed the bleſſing of bells. 

972, Denmm or Domnion II. Two months. 

972. Benedict VI. Wa 


#, 65 


the t of Boniface the Cardinal Bea. 
con, who uſurped the papacy, and occaſtoned 
the ſixteenth ſchiſm ; but Boniface having plun- 


dered the — of St. Peter 85 NN de en. 


flantinople. | 

975: Benedid? vil. 9 
He attempted to reform the clergy, and ras 

onde. „ * 7 

984. Jahn XIV 
He was imp 
2 the 
and uſur 

ter whi 

hr 

gh. was at 1 variance with his els 

driven from Rome, and reſtored 
EN but at laſt was funißten in the: ow 

of St. Angelo, as it is ſaid. | 

996. = egary V. 755 erg 
He was the ſon of Otho Duke of: Syibia, and 
firſt — Elector in the Empire. Creſten- 

_ zius, a nobleman of Rome, ſet up- Joby Biſhop 


| the chair about four months; ' af- 


of Piacenza againſt him, who Wald the See fon | 


teen months, which ANG: _ Len 
. ſchiſm. 


Sen Hl. b 0 
2255 John XVII. 1 
"He Jam XVIII. = 

He appanel te ftv in commemoraion of | 
= gu IV. 8540 ar OS ETON ih 


$012. Benedict VIII. " 7 
He defeated the Saracens who were then ma- 
ſters of — "A | 


1024. 


v7 why *s 
n 
— 


1034. — I. Ade, 

* . Aud 
- led à very ſrandalous life; he was ſpveral 
e „ IU 

1044. Gregary VI. 2 


He purchaſrd the chair of Benedifs, who re- 
ſumed his pretenſions notwithſtanding. Two 
others alſo the chair about time, 


vhich occaſioned the twentieth ſchiſm. (nn | 


He was imprifoned and afrerwards frangled by 


| "Hs 


. of 
„ Who returned to Rome : 


1 r n an 
Hi 10 


again by the ; 


by Bennet IX, in the tenth month of his pon- 
tificat 


2 | 

— Damaſus II. 
He was alſo ſet 
ſoned by Bennet 1 

1049. St. Lea IN. 

1054. Victor II. 

105 57. $ Stephen X. Eight ohe 


ſubjeGed the church el Milan to: that of 
| Rome, which till this” time had: its 


ſu . He was advanced to the chair by 
. the intereſt} of the Emperor, as three or four 
of his immediate predeceſſors had been. The 


Twendyullicea dap 


g 


, hi 


faction that op him fell open him; and ſo 
disfigured his face, that he c id e 128-7 hep 
publick for fore time. 48 


1058. Nicholas H. Fi 
le directed that the Pope Meble be elated by 


the Cardinals and the — ego The Biſhop 
of Velitri was his 1" 0 to 


relinquiſh his pretenſions. 
1061. — II. , 
He was choſen by the Cardinal * — 
by Honorins who was ſet up by the Emperor, 
between whom ſeveral bloody battles were 
fought: But Honorius was at length obliged to 
ſubmit. This Pope affiſted Wee the Conqueror 
in his ent crprize againſt England. 


Gregory. ind oem 4 
was che — — 'the 


beßegedd aud took Rome, compelling Gregory to 
e vhereupon he advanced Clement 
0 


papal chair, - which occaſioned the twent- 


-< third ſchiſtn; that laſted above twenty years. 


1086. aeg III. Ten months: 


He was poiſoned by his' Subdeacon. ar the ſa· 
crament. 


e 3 and 11 
exbomtminitat n was 
— 2 ra 1p 


B 
conteſted with the Emperor and the 


wad 
ing of 
Englaid::abogt” the inveſtiture of the biſtiop- 


0 -» rica; c The 
Ras and made tim rel 


Ham V impriſoned 
inquiſh the inveſtiture, 


and confirm this agreement by taking tho ſa- 


crament; but he afterwards 


ed an in- 
ſurrection againſt the Emperor in Germany, 
and ob 


him to give up the" right of in- 
OTE Clement the An a? 
we his corps to be dug 
treated ignominiouſſy: after wWhieh 


r 5 
Antipopes ſetup againſt him, — 
the twenty fourth ſchiſſ 


II. 


Um. 


1118. Gelafus 
He was obliged bers sener 

Henry V, (who ſet up Gregory againſt _ 

and to fly- into France w 1 — 


twenty 


2 by the "ft Reg and poi 


| killed i in the field of battle, marched into Italy, 


356 
CHAP. A. D. Tears. 
— twenty-fifth ſchiſm, Gregoty keeping fp 
minions. of the See for three years. '*, * 
— 1 Calivtus ll. 1. Ne 
He was of the blood: royal of Rane, and ſuc- 


ceeded vun the + rm of Gelb. die een. 
municated the Emperor, and ri re- 
ory the Antipope, and held he Bet General 
Councilbt f Lateran; in NOT * 
matters wirh the Emperor. En 91 
nu Honorius II. 
Being illegally choſen, he efigned, in b order | 
to be elected canonically, as he was: $202 
ba Innocent II. 13 
Anarlete was ſet up againſt him by the latins | 


. © whereupon he was obliged to fly for refuge into 


| de 


1157. Gn VU. - Two-months../ 


France; but [afterwards accommodated: mat- 


ters, and held che ſecond N Cone! of .L 


Lateran. 2 If i $9 *o 
wry: Celeſt ine II. 1:91 (Five . Se 
1144. Lucius II. Eleven months. ws 15 

He perſuaded the Em Conrad to mobel 
a croiſado againſt the Saracen sg A 


4178. Eugenties HII 


wry 


He was ſeveral times driven from Rome; "Oh 


vas at length ſucceſsful againſt thoſe wh 1 
omoted a croifado. 


poſed him, and 
1153. Anaſtaſius 
1164. Adrian IV. * 
We was afl Eogliſhman, * Nicholas Braak: 
9 of Abbots Langly in Hertfordſhire, + his 
father a l er of St. Albans. He travelled 


. e 


e 

2 54 
» 

_% 2 Ao 74 N s 


to Arles in France, and being admitted into 


the abbey of St. Ruf. became their Abbot. He 
8 travelled 1 into 3 and planted 


p 7 for not acknowledging the Bape be 


a fee of the See af Rome, the Ro- 
man Senate, and excommunicated the citizens. 
1 He was afterwards: reconciled t the Emperor, 


aud eronned him in St. Peter's chungh. | * 
1169. -Mexander: HII. 1421 
. Bar- 


Emperor 
.. barge, being ſupported by the Venetians and 


other powers... Hor was ſet inſt bim, 
| er; hut he — eſcape 
into France, Where he was forced: to remain 
three ꝙcarss. Mhich oceaſianed the twenty ſe- 
venth ſchiſm in the church. Paſchal and Ca- 
lixtus were ſet up againſt him aſter H ictor; but 
he extricated hiinſelf out of all his des, 
and compelled the Emperor to ſubmit to him, 
who it is ſaid was contented ti 5 _ ; 
upon his neck, to procure rty o 
the Prince his ſon, Who had been made priſo- 2x 
ner by the enemy. The Pope on this oeca- 
ſion — made uſe of that e; of 


. tread on ſerhenis a 
Fle held he. 


it "ns = the refarmation of . 
* Lucius III. ? 
He was driven from: Rome upon n.-bis- artempt- 
«ing to lay aſide the Conſuls — Fatricii ; but 
being aſſiſted by the neighbouring powers, = 
Romans were obliged to ſubmit to him. 
- alſo diſputed the FO 85 ipveſiques. : with the 
Emperor. $31090-yia % 1 41 
1185. Urban. 11. (N 
la this pontificate Jeruſalem . alen by; the 
Saracens. 5 


L 

. 
# 

'B 

9 


* 1 . - 


. 
third Lateran — at 
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#1 D. Years, 
0 promoted. a erdiſado for the rex of 
the Holy Land. 


ads. 


+ © * 


31598, Cement l. ee deren 
He promoted the croiſado' s, ebase ale 
2 brating Maſs with common bread as in ane 
« veſſels. MBs 0 $310 10196 2.4 203 | 
$19 Geleftine l. 6 
He took part with Rithord I, King of Eng- 
land, againſt his r. and invited him to 
. undertake a croiſado. Upon his crowning che 
Emperor, he ſtruck the crown off again with 
his foot, intimating that he had = to ade 
135 him, ſays my author.. l 
115. 4 e % 138 
firſt appointed auricular confeſſion; ex- 
communicated the Emperor Otbo, and ſet up 
Frederict II againſt him; Joby King of Eng- 


in this pontificate. 
1216. Honorius III. | 
5 ordered kneeling at the * 
4 9 5 god excommunicated the «han Fre- 
1227. Gregory IX. 4 14 
was in continual. wars with the Emperor 
: 3 II, 8 him and attempt- 
to depoſe him; but the Emperor provin 
. it is 1 broke the Pope's 2 
rat Wee he Cy re _ N 
was poiſon 
2243+: Innocent N. 


41. * M3 wo II 


engen 


Pope's o do- 
minions. 


—³— 


land made his dominions „ to * ys 


34 


He 9 — a II. 


and defeated his army; but che Emperor af- 
dterwards getting an advantage of him, the 
Pope fled to France for refuge, where he re- 
mained till the Emperor's death, àbd then re- 
turned to Rome. Ile was:the firſt who! * 
pointed the Cardinals to Wear red hats. AV. 
4054. Alexander _ 7 68 ect wnz 6 
©, Jn; this ntificate: Italy was -diftiated by the 
two factions of Guelphs and Gibelines, the 


0 firſt og 1 * the has SOUL * b 


the Emperor. J's J & 1 
| 1251. | Urban IV. * ns O eee 3 
1265. Clement IV. bt. * 35 ns Mart: of 3 
1271. Gregory X, bi: ! (i 4 2h, lu E 17 
2276. Innocent V. Five months... 
1276. Aren Vi, '/ -\'Twenty-nine: digs. 
1276. Jobn XX. AN months. 
1277. MabolasIIIill. wr 
22535 Martin Mrs. "i Is 1 en 0 3 
4285. Honorius IV. ir 1 2 
1287. Nicholas IV. | | 24 
After his death there was an intesregnum of 
two years: -and:three: months. Hawe 58001 
St. Celeſtine V. Fite months 


** was choſen out af: an hermitage, and:-after 
a reign of five months, chole to roſie. ga 
return to his hermitage again. VI wig co 
1295. Boniface VIII. LY Anon 8 
He excommunicated Philip the French Hg, 
and abſolved his ſubjects from their allegiance, 
and gave his kingdom to thoſe ho cquld re- 
cover it; whereupon Pbilip, in a Synod and 
Parliament of that kingdom, condemned the 
Pope for ſimony, murther, uſury, atheiſm, a- 
dultery, and. a facy with the Saracens, 
and ſent an army into Italy, Which toole the 
Pope priſaner, 1081 it 8 mad 
ein their hands. MreINg sid 
1393» ed 1 4 Was gend 


4 17 oh 8, Rn vue, $4 
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The See removed from Rome to Avignon. 

1305. Clement V. 8 
He was a Frenchman, elected after a long 
vacancy, and crowned at Lyons. He reſided 
at Avignon, as his ſucceſſors did after him for 
ſeventy years, which the Romans called the 
Babyloniſh Captivity. 

1316. John XXII. 18 
In this pontificate Lewis of Bavaria and Fre- 
derick of Auſtria being competitors for the Em- 
pire, John excommunicated Lewis, whereup- 
on Lewis ſet up a Cordelier againſt the Pope 
under the name of Nicholas V, which occa- 
fioned the twenty- eighth ſchiſm, which laſted 
two years; but Nicholas being defeated and ta- 
ken priſoner, died in priſon. 

1334. Benedict XII. 927 
He was the ſon of a French miller; he ex- 
communicated Lewis of Bavaria the Emperor. 

1342. Clement VI. 


10 
He ordered the Jubilee to be held once in fifty 
years. | 

1352. Innocent VI. . 12 


He was a Frenchman alſo, and perpetually at 
war with one Prince or other. He burnt 
Joannes de Rupe for his interpretation of the 


Revelations, in which he called the Pope An- 
tichriſt. 


1364. Urban V. 8 5 
He was the firſt who wore the triple crown, 
condemned pluralities and non- reſidency, and 


prohibited the Cardinals making their palaces 
ſanctuaries for villains. l | 


1370. Gregory XI. 
He went from Avignon and took up his re- 
ſidence at Rome, after the See had been re- 

moved ſeventy years. | | 


The See reſettled at Rome. 


1378. Urban VI. | II 
The Romans threatned to ſet fire to the Con- 
clave, unleſs an Italian was elected; whereu 


on Urban was elected; but the Cardinals af- 


terwards ſet up Clement VII againſt him, which 
occaſioned the twenty-ninth ſchiſm, that laſted 
thirty years. 
1378. Clement VII, lived till 1394, but 1s rec- 
koned by ſome among the Antipopes. 
1389. Boniface IX. 5 14 
He was the firſt who aſſumed the abſolute go- 
vernment of Rome, and took upon him to 


appoint all the magiſtrates. Before he could 


accompliſh the deſign, he had ſeveral warm 
ſkirmiſhes with the citizens, im one of which 
he was driven out of Rome, and was very 
near being killed. He excommunicated ſeveral 
ſovereign Princes for conferring benefices on 
Clerks without his approbation, and pronounced 
a ſentence of depolition againſt the Emperor 

 Wenceſlaus. | 

1404. Innocent VII. 


| 2 
He was elected on condition that he would 


quit the chair again, if Bennet the Antipope, 
who reſided at Avignon, would do the like: 
But refuſing afterwards, and being reprehend- 
ed by the Romans for it, he cauſed ſeveral of 
them to be beheaded, and their bodies thrown 
into the ſtreets ; whereupon the citizens called 


in Ladiſlaus King of Naples to their aſſiſtance, 
Vol. II. 


Years. 


A. D. | Years. 
who drove him from Rome, but he returned 
thither afterwards and died there. 

1406. Gregory XII. | M 
He was choſen alſo upon condition he ſhould 
reſign the pontificate if Bennet the Antipope 
did; which they refuſing, the Cardinals met 
at Piſa, and reſolved that both of them had 
forfeited the See, and elected Alexander. 

1409. Alexander V. Ten months. A, 
He depoſed King Ladiſſaus for invading the 
dominions of the church, | 

1410. Jobn XXIII. | 3 
He was elected on condition alſo that he ſhould 
reſign again, if Gregory XII and Bennet would 
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do the ſame; but he refuſing, a council was 


called by the Emperor at Conſtance anno 1415, 
and this Pope taken and ſent pri ſoner to Hei- 
delburgh, after which the council depoſed him 
and the other competitors, and elected Mar- 
tin V. who afterwards upon Jobn's ſubmiſſion, 
made him Dean of the Cardinals, and gave 
him the biſhoprick of Freſcati. 8 
1417. Martin V. 13 
He was choſen, as has been ſaid, by a commit- 
tee of the council of Conſtance, and made an 
excellent Governour. He repaired the city of 


Rome, which was almoſt deſtroyed during this 


ſchiſm, and reformed the manners of the Cler- 
gy and Laity, preferring none but men of 
merit, and was much lamented when he died. 
1431. Eugene IV. 15 
He called a council at Baſil,, but afterwards re- 
voked his letters of ſummons, and held a coun- 
cil at Ferrara. The council of Baſil however 
met, and ſummoned the Pope before them, and 
on his refuſing to appear, depoſed him, and 
ſet up the Duke of Savoy, Fzlix V, which 
ſchiſm laſted above nine years. Eugene how- 
ever maintained himſelf at Rome till his death. 
1447. Nicholas V. 8 
Felix V reſigning his pretenſions, put an end 
to the ſchiſm in this pontificate. 
1455. Calixtus III. 3 
1458. Pius II. | 5 
He is eſteemed one of the moſt learned men 
that ever was advanced to this See. A 
1464. Paul III. | *..6 
1471. Sixtus IV. co ben 
He endeavoured” to tuin the Venetians and 
the houſe of Medicis, and even hired aſſaſſins 
to murder two of the Princes of Medicis at 
church, one of whom was killed, and the 
other eſcaped. He proceeded ſo far as to ex- 
communicate the Venetian republick, but they 
maintained their liberties againſt all his thun- 
der; which proved ſuch a diſappointment to 
him, that it is ſaid it contributed to his death. 
1484. Innocent VIII. e 7 
He permitted the Norwegians to celebrate 
Maſs without wine, upon their alledging that 
it was not ſometimes to be had in their coun- 
try. He is ſaid to be remarkable for his incon- 
tinence, and enriching his baſe ſons. 


1492. Alexander VI. 


| 11 
He obtained the chair by bribery, and it is ſaid 
broke through all the Laws of God and man 


to advance his baſe ſon Cæſar Borgia, beſides 


whom he had ſeveral others. He and his ſon 
Cæſar poiſoned ſeveral of the Cardinals, and 
deſigned to have poiſoned others at an enter- 
tainment, for which purpoſe a bottle of poi- 
ſoned wine was provided, but by miſtake the 
| 135 ſervant 
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4 | Years. 
ſervant gave a glaſs of the ;poifes to the Pope, 
which killed him. The French King Charles 
VIII was provoked to enter into a war with 
him, and took Rome, and brought the Pope 
to terms. | | 5 1 

1503. Pius III. Twenty-ſix days. 

He was poiſoned, as it is ſuppoſed, by his ſuc- 
ceſſor, before he had reigned a month. 

1503. Julius II. | 9 
He entered into a war with the French, in 
which he was unſucceſsful ; and excommu- 

nicated ſeveral ſovereign Princes who had op- 

| poſed his election. 

1513. Leo X. | 8 
A war with the Turks being reſolved on in 
t us pontificate, the Pope iſſued his indulgences 

In order to raiſe money to maintain it, which 
gave occaſion to Luther to enquire into this 
and other errors of the church of Rome, and 
ended in the throwing off the Pope's authority 
in ſeveral kingdoms of Europe. He gave King 

Henry VIII of England, the title of Defender 
of the Faith, for writing againſt Luther, 

1522. Adrian VI. I 
He endeavoured to drive the French out of 
Italy, but his councils being betrayed, he could 
not effect it, and was poiſoned in the ſecond 
year of his reign. | 

1523. Clement VIL = IO 
He inſulted the Emperor Charles V, who there- 

upon ſent an army into Tah, belieged Rome, 
and took the Pope priſoner, obliging him to 
pay forty thouſand crowns of gold for his ran- 
ſom. But matters were afterwards accommo- 
dated between him and the Emperor. In this 

pontificate, Henry VIII, King of England, di- 

vorced his Queen, without applying to the 
Pope; whereupon his Holineſs excommunica- 
ted the King, and his Majeſty on the other 

band threw off the Pope's ſupremacy, which 
laid the foundation of the reformation in Eng- 
land: * >. „ | 

1544. Paul III. 15 

He convened the council of Trent, eſtabliſhed 

the inquiſition, and approved the order of Je- 
ſuits, but condemned the Interim which Charles 
V had contrived, in order to accommodate 
matters with the Proteſtant Princes and States 
of Germany. He cited King Henry VIII to 
appear at Rome, to anſwer the charge of adul- 

. tery, and abſolyed his ſubjects from their al- 
legiance, which only confirmed them in their 

averſion to the See of Rome. | 

1550. Julius III. 

1555. Marcellus II. 

1555. Paul IV. 4 

Hle treated the Ambaſſadors with great inſo- 
lence, who came from King Philip and Queen 
Mary, to beg abſolution in the name of the 

people of England, and to deſire a reconcilia- 
tion with the See of Rome; the reaſon of 

which is ſuppoſed to be the ill treatment he 
met with from the Spaniards when they took 
Rome by ſtorm. He joined with the French 
and Swiſs alſo againſt Spain, and making Italy 
the ſeat of war, reduced it to great miſery. 
He [oppoſed the reſignation of the Emperor 

Charles V, and would never acknowledge Fer- 

dinand the Emperor, becauſe he was not con- 

ſulted in it. He was a zealous promoter of the 

Inquiſition, and recommended it on his death- 

bed as the principal ſupport of the Papacy. 


5 
Twenty-one days. 
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ITALY. 
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1559. Pius IV. 
He put a concluſion to the council of Trent, 
ordered the antiquities in Rome to be preſerved, 
and encouraged magnificent buildings. 

1566. Pius V. ; 6 
This Pope, with his confederates the Spaniards 
and Venetians, defeated the Turks in a great 
naval engagement near Lepanto. He afliſted 
Charles IX, of France, againſt his Proteſtant 
ſubjects; conferred the title of Great Duke of 
Tuſcany on the family of Medicis; excommu- 
nicated Elizabeth Queen of England, abſolved 
her ſubjects from their allegiance, and trans- 
ferred her dominions to the King of Spain. 

1572. Gregory XIII. 

e encouraged fine buildings in Rome, and 
particularly cauſed a college to be built for the 
Engliſh, and reformed the Calendar, from hence 
called the Gregorian Calendar. 

I585. Sixtus V. 5 
He was the ſon of a cottager, and his firſt em- 
ployment keeping of ſwine; but being taken 
into a monaſtery, he appeared an excellent ge- 
nius, and had an education given him ſuit- 
able to it, but would not have been advanced 
to the Papacy ſo ſoon, if he had not pretended 
to be more infirm and old than he really was: 
immediately after his election he appeared to 
be one of the moſt vigorous active men that 
had ſat in that chair. He reformed the courts 
of juſtice, and entirely ſuppreſſed the banditti. 
He rebuilt the Vatican library, and adorned 
Rome with more magnificent ſtructures than 
any of his 46 qr and recovered ſeveral 
obeliſks, 2 lars, and other noble antiquities 
which had been long buried in rubbiſh, giving 

the city a perfect new face. He repaired the 
fortifications of the towns belonging to the 
church, and increaſed their gariſons to twen- 
ty thouſand men, and was dreaded both by 
the French and Spaniard. He encouraged the 
great attempt of the Spaniards againſt England 

with their Armada in 1388, deſigning, as it 
is ſaid, at the ſame time to have ſurprized the 
kingdom of Naples. He laid new taxes on 
his ſubjects, and encreaſed the revenues of the 
Roman See fix hundred thouſand crowns per 
annum, and at his death, it is ſaid, left foe 
millions of crowns behind him, of which he 
appropriated great part for the defence of the 
church, enjoining that it ſhould'not be touched 
on any other occaſion: Among other acts 
of charity, he employed two hundred thou- 
ſand crowns to prevent a ſcarcity in Rome, 
when the reſt of Italy was grievouſly diſtreſſed 
by famine. He is ſuppoſed to have been poi- 
ſoned by the-Spaniards, who did not admire his 
conduct. | 

1590. Urban VII. Thirteen days. 

1590. Gregory XIV. Ten months. 

1591. Innocent IX. Two months. 

1 92. Clement VIII. a 
He united the duchy of Ferrara to 
of Rome; he corrected the Bible ſet out by 


Years. 
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12 


13 
the See 


Sextus V, in two thouſand places, and forbid 
confeſſion by Letters. 1 
1605. Leo Xl. Twenty-five days. 
1605. Paul V, I5 


He excommunicated the Venetians, and laid 


their country under an interdict, for trying an 


eccleſiaſtick in the ſecular courts, and making 
| ſtatutes of Mortmain to prevent the Laity 
leaving 
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1 tians on the other hand expelled the Monks, from this alliance with the Proteſtant powers ages oF 
Wap—Dsz Jeſuits, and all religious orders, who refuſed to 


1667. Clement IX. 


celebrate divine ſervice. And the Pope found 
himſelf under a neceſſity at laſt to accommo- 
date matters with the Venetians, and yield up 
every point he had inſiſted on. He condemned 
the oath of allegiance which the crown of Eng- 
land required of the ſubject, and declared no 
Catholick could take it with a ſafe conſcience. 
In this pontificate aroſe the diſpute between 


the Dominicans and Jeſuits concerning the im- 


maculate conception of the bleſſed Virgin. He 
equalled any of his predeceſſors in beautifying 
and adorning the city of Rome. 
1621. Gregory XV. 
He founded the congregation 
Fide. | 
1623. Urban VIII. 20 


He was extremely devoted to the Angel St. Mi- 
chael, whoſe image he erected in St. Peter's 
church, and his own in a poſture of adoration 
before it, with this inſcription, viz. I worſhip 
thee morning and evening, He ſolemnized a 
Jubilee in the year 1625, when the Spaniſh 
Ambaſſador, in a compliment, ſubjected all his 
maſter's dominions to him, as the Vicar of 
Chriſt, promiſing to defend the Holy See with 
all his power, 
to be treated with the ſame honours as crowned 
heads ; condemned Galileo for affirming the ſun 
ſtood till and the earth moved; and had an 
intention to have made one of his nephews 
King of Naples, but did not ſucceed in it. 
He put ſome perſons to death for attempting 
his life by witchcraft, and forming an image 
of him in wax, which they wounded with pins 
and needles. 

1644. Innocent X. | IO 
He is charged with cohabiting with his brother's 
wife Donna Olympia, and being governed by 
her, He proteſted againſt the treaty of Mun- 
ſter, becauſe church-lands were yielded up, and 
transferred to temporal Princes, and others who 
had gotten poſſeſſion of them at the Reforma- 
tion; and becauſe liberty of conſcience was al- 
lowed to Proteſtants in many countries; and 
Monſieur Moulin ſuggeſts, that he promoted the 
murder of Charles I, King of England. 

1655. Alexander VII. | 


2 
de Progaganda 


13 
The French King inſulted him, and he made 


a very mean ſubmiſſion. He condemned the 
Janſeniſts, and determined the controverſy con- 


cerning the immaculate conception of the Bleſſed 
Virgin in her favour. 


2 
In this E the iſland of Candia was taken 


by the Turks, which, it is ſaid, broke the old 
gentleman's heart. 

1670. Clement X. 6 

1676. Innocent XI. 13 
He aſſigned Chriſtina Queen of Sweden, who 
reſided at Rome, a penſion of twelve thouſand 
crowns per annum. He had great diſputes with 
the French King about diſpoſing of benefices 
and church-lands, and his Holineſs was fo highly 
incenſed againſt his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty on 
this account, that he entered into a confederacy 
with the Emperor, England, and Holland a- 
gainſt him, who ſtipulated that they would not 


He ordered the State of Venice 


he obtained the name of the Proteſtant Pope. 


1690. Alexander VIII. Linth 
He ſeemed to dread the French King's power 
much as his predeceſſor, and therefore was no 


great enemy to the Confederates, tho moſt of 
them were Proteſtants. | 


1691. Innocent XII. | 2:4 
He was of the noble family of Pignatelli in 
Naples, and having been Nuntio in the greateſt 
courts of Europe, was extremely well qualified 


1 


for a Governour when he was elected to the 


papacy. He declared againſt nepotiſm, and ag- 
grandizing his relations, and acted accordingly. 
He built him a magnificent tomb in his life- 
time, in which he was interred, only he ordered 
his Confeſſor to ſend his heart to the Great Duke 
of Tuſcany. | 
Nov. 20, 1700. Clement XI. 20 
It was three days before the Cardinals could 
perſuade him to accept the chair; and then he 
declared he would not have done it, but to free 
| himſelf from ſome ſcruples they had raiſed in 
his mind concerning the ſin of refuſing it. 

He had indeed a very difficult part to act, 
the crown of 1 being in diſpute during 
this pontificate, He was thought to be more 
inclined to the French than the Imperialiſts, 


but inſulted however by both of them in their 


turns; his towns ſurprized, and ſoldiers quar- 
tered in his territories. The thunder of the 
Vatican had now loſt its force; neither the 
Emperor or France would be terrified by his 
threats. i 

May 8, 1721. Innocent XIII. 2 
He proteſted againſt the Emperor's granting 
the inveſtiture of the duchies of Parma and 
Placentia to Don Carlos Prince of Spain, claim- 
ing them as fees of the church. 


May 29, 1724. Benedict XIII. 

Pope InnocenT XIII dying on the ſeventh of 
March 1724, the Cardinals entered the conclave 
on the twentieth of the ſame month, where after 
having been ſhut up two months. and nine days 
they reſolved unanimouſly to chuſe for Sovereign 
Pontiff his Eminence Cardinal VIN CEN Zz O Ma- 
RIA ORsINI of the Dominican order, who there- 
upon took upon him the name of Bzenzpict XIII. 
He was the firſt that had been choſen of a mo- 
naſtical order for near two hundred years. He is 
a Neapolitan by birth, and ſenior Cardinal of the 
facred college, being in the ſeventy-fifth year of 
his age at the time of his election. He is ſaid to 
have more humility and integrity than moſt of 


his predeceſſors, and is a perſon of extraordinary 
tem 


purple cloth without lace, and ordered all the rich 
hangings and furniture of the Vatican to be taken 
down, and plain to be put up in their room. He 
prohibited all eccleſiaſticks wearing perukes; and 
as to his own perſon, is ſo mortified, that he 
wears nothing but woollen next him in the hotteſt 
weather. At the firſt conſiſtory he held, ſeveral 
of the Cardinals and Prelates appeared with their 


bald pates without perukes, in conformity to the 
Pope's order, 


account of their health. An admirer of this Pope 


perance. On his advancement he would not 
ſuffer his domeſticks to wear any thing but coarſe 


and the reſt excuſed themſelves on 


/ 


make peace with France, *till the Pope had 


gives him the following character: He is, ſays this The cha- 
received ſatisfaction for the wrongs done to the 


gentleman, the mildeſt, moſt friendly, and moſt — -M 
engaging Pope. 
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engaging perſon in the world, obligingly gracious 
to every body, of the moſt eaſy acceſs, and ex- 
ceeding affable, eſpecially to the poor. Though 


A bes nicely frugal as to himſelf, he is beneficent 


The pre- 


to others to a degree of magnificence. When he 
was Archbiſhop of Benevento he beſtowed all the 
revenues of that See, and his own patrimony, 
which were very great, upon the publick. The 
monuments of his abundant charity muſt ſhine as 
long as the city of Benevento ſtands. When that 
town was in a manner deſtroyed by a terrible 
earthquake in June 1688, and ſixteen hundred 


rſons buried in its ruins, and the remaining in- 


abitants were about to abandon the place, and 
ſettle elſewhere, the good Archbiſhop prevented 
them by his liberality. He aſſiſted them to repair 
their private houſes, and rebuilt the cathedral, 
e e hoſpitals, and religious houſes at 

is own charge; inſomuch that the city makes a 
much better figure than it did before that calamity 
happened. But by the account the Pope himſelf 
gives of his miraculous eſcape, he appears to have 
a pretty deal of ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm in his 
compoſition. 


He relates, That on Saturday the fifth of June, 


ſent Pope's * 1688, at the hour of Veſpers, being then with 


eſcape 
from an 
earth- 


quake. 


« a gentleman in one of the uppermoſt rooms of 
his palace, the ſame was thrown down, toge- 
ther with the apartment underneath, and part 
of the main roof; ſo that he fell with the above- 


mentioned gentleman down into a vault of the 


© cellar, where they were covered with the ſtones 
and beams of the ſhattered: apartments. His 
friend was cruſhed to pieces, but he was preſerved 
by means of ſome rafters, which fell in ſuch a 


manner that they formed a kind of roof, and 
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* gavehim room enough to breathe in; and, to his 
< unſpeakable comfort, there fell alſo with him 
% a cheſt of drawers, in which he kept the pic- 


< tures of the principal actions of his glorious pro- 


« tector St. PHILI of Neri, which though it 
« was locked, burſt open, and the pictures placed 
<« themſelves round him; one of them particu- 
« larly fell upon his head, which was the picture 


of the Saint praying and looking towards the 


<< bleſſed Virgin, who with her ſacred hand ſup- 
ported the main beam of the church of Valli- 
„ cella, which was flipt out of its place.” He 
lay under theſe ruins an hour and a half, but did 
not think it had been above a quarter of an hour, 
when he was dug out by ſome of the Monks of 
his order. They carried him out of the gate of 
the city, wounded as he was, in his head, his 
right hand, and right foot, but he felt no pain, 
and the ſame night he preached to the people 
with the hoſt in his hand. The favours he re- 


. © ceived from the aboveſaid Saint, to whoſe inter- 


ceſſion he aſcribes his deliverance, he ſays, were 
-not confined to his perſon, but extended to his 


«ruined, he did not loſe one of his domeſticks, 
or any officer of his court, except one footman : 
* fo that he could ſay, to the glory of that Saint, 
that he was pleaſed in his favour. to renew the 
miracle which happened, anno 587, at Antioch, 
in a terrible earthquake, wherein ſixty thouſand 
«perſons loſt, their lives, and their Biſhop GR E- 
£ GORY was preſerved with all his family, though 
his palace, as well as that of Benevento, was 
entirely demoliſhed. © The Saint alſo had pre- 
„ ſerved all the records and writings belonging to 


„ his church; and upon going to viſit his heart, 
which lies in the church of the Fathers of the 


$ 


| whole family; for though his palace was entirely 


“ Oratory at Naples, he continued his goodneſs CHAP. 
„ ſo far, that he was cured of all his wounds be- p. 


“ fore he had well got out of the. chapel.” And 


* memory of ſo great a miracle, which God, by 
« the interceſſion of St. Prn1Lie of Neri, wrought 
« for me a miſerable ſinner, and to augment the 
« devotion of believers towards ſo diſtinguiſhed a 
e benefactor, and ſo amiable a protector, I cauſe 
« this relation to be regiſtered, and confirm it 
© with my own ſubſcription and ſeal, that none 
e may doubt the truth of the facts it contains. 


Done at Naples at my convent of St. Ca- 
THERINE DE FORMELLE, this preſent 
Tueſday the 22d of June, 1688. 


F.VincentMaria Card. Orin, 
Archbiſhop of Benevento. 


From this ſpecimen of the preſent Pope's bi- 
gotry and ſuperſtition, notwithſtanding his in- 
tended reformations in the church, and his per- 
mitting the bible to be tranſlated, few people will 
believe him in danger of being infected with the 
northern hereſy ; though there were ſome wiſe 
men amongſt us ſo ſanguine as to believe him a 
Proteſtant in his heart, about the time of his ac- 
ceſſion to the triple crown. The pope indeed 
had been uſed to a retired monaſtick life, and did 
not ſeem to reliſh either the buſineſs or ſplendor 
of a court; nay, he would gladly have retired to 
his biſhoprick of Benevento again, and left the 
adminiſtration of the government to the Cardi- 
nals, if he had not been diſſuaded from this pro- 
ject by his relations; and yet he may not be leſs 


zealous for his religion than his predeceſſors. But 


ſome men are of opinion, that a Roman Catho- 
lick cannot be endued with any Chriſtian or mo- 
ral virtues, but immediately they ſuppoſe he is 
turning Proteſtant ; as if virtue were confined to 
the people of that denomination, when God knows 
we may have as little of that kind to boaſt of at 
this day, as any perſuaſion whatever. But to 
roceed : The Pope conſidering the ſhortneſs of 
uman life, decreed, that a 'great jubilee ſhould 
for the future be celebrated every five and twen 
years, inſtead of fifty, which it was formerly li- 
mited to; when the people ſhould be entitled to 
plenary indulgences, upon condition neverthelefs 
that every perſon ſhould be obliged to viſit four 
churches every year fifteen times on foot, between 
the beginning of Lent and the twenty-ſeventh of 
May. In purſuance of which new regulation, 
the Emperor, attended by his whole cours viſited 
the four principal churches of Vienna lately, whi- 
ther they went on foot over boards laid along the 
ſtreets for that purpoſe. Nor does the Pope wholly 
neglect ſecular affairs; for they tell us he is about 
making Civita Vecchia and Ancona free ports, in 


order to promote a foreign trade in the eccleſia- 
ſtical State. | 


Having thus given a catalogue of the Popes, 
and an abſtract of their hiſtory, I ſhall here add 
a liſt of the Antipopes, and the years of their re- 
ſpective uſurpations, though I find authors are not 


entirely agreed which were real Popes, and which 
Antipopes. | 


ANTIPOPES and SCHISMS. 
r k | 
251. Novatian, tiled the Arch-heretick. 
367, Urficinus, or Urcinus. 


* 


418. 


minions. 
concludes as follows: “ In order to perpetuate tg. 
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CHAP: 418. Eulalhus, Archdeacon. 
| IX. 498. Laurence, Archdeacon. 
3 i 530. Dioſe * 


— | 686. 


eter and Theodorus. 
687. Theodorus and Paſchal. 
757. Theophylae, Arch-prieſt, 
. Conſtantine. 
. Zinzimus. © 
| John, the Deacon. | 
890. Sergius and Boniface VI. 
Romanus Gallefinus. 
. Leo VIII. 3 7 
Jobn XVI. 9 1979 
. Gregory | "0 
. Sylveſter III. and John XX. 
Jobn Minceus, called Benedict. 
1061. Cadetus, called Honorius II. 
Guidert, called Clement III. | 
Maurice Burdin, called Gregory VIII. 
Thibaut, called Calixtus III. 


1170. 7 | 
1378. Clement VII, looked upon as Antipope. 
1394. Peter de Lune, called Benedict XIII. 
1424. Gitlus, called Clement VIII. | 
1439. Amadeus VIII, Duke of Savoy, called 
Felix v. _ 


| Itis obſervable, that no Pope, unleſs St. Pxr ER, 


has reigned four and twenty years: and it ſeems 


there is a prophetical tradition, that no Pope's 
reign ſhall ever extend beyond thoſe limits. Some 
there are, it is true, which have come pretty near 
itz as St. S1LVESTER, who died anno 336, in 
the twenty-third year of his pontificate: ADrIan 
I, who died anno 795, in the twenty-fourth year 
of his pontificate: LEO III, who died anno 816, 
in the twenty-firſt year of his pontificate : Al Ex- 
AN DER III, who died anno 1181, in the twenty- 
ſecond year of his reign: Pope URBAN VIII, 
who died anno 1623, in the twenty-firſt or twenty- 
ſecond year of his reign : And laſtly, Pope CLe- 
MENT XI, who died anno 1721, in the twenty- 
firſt year of his reign. | JOE 0 | 

This tradition, that no Pope ſhall govern the 
See of Rome above four and twenty years, is ſo 
firmly believed in that court, that we find Car- 
dinal TanaR a, Sub- dean of the ſacred college, 


when he complimented Pope CLtemenT XI, on 


the anniverſary of his creation, anno 1720, on his 
entring into the twenty-firſt year of his pontifi- 
cate, uſing this expreſſion, Sanctiſime Pater, non 
ſuperabis annos Petri, Moſt holy Father, you ſhall 
not out- live the years of St. PETER; intimating, 
that as St. PETER, according to their tradition, 
was Pope of Rome four and twenty years, and 
none of his ſucceſſors had reigned ſo long, he ought 
to prepare himſelf for his departure: which was 
but a melancholy compliment to the Pontiff, juſt 


tecovering from a fit of ſickneſs, and was by ſome 


thought to have had an ill effect upon his health, 
for he ſoon after relapſed, and died within three 
months. It may be thought ſtrange, that no 
Pope of Rome ſhould in the ſpace of ſeventeen 


hundred years reign twenty-four, when we find 


Princes in every kingdom, who have fat upon 
their thrones forty, fifty, and ſome fixty years : 
but the wonder will abate, when we conſider that 
they generally elect one of the eldeſt Cardinals in 


the ſacred college, .who have lived the ordinary - 


age of men before they are advanced to that dig- 
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yond thoſe limits. 
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nity, whereas other Princes are frequently erbwied 


in their infancy: and perhaps rather than ſpoil 


the prophecy, That no Pope ſhall exceed the years 
of St. Frogs they may be induced to practiſe Ica- 
lian arts upon him, if he preſume to advance be- 


.CHA P. XX, 


. Contains an account of the ceremonies obſerved at the 


death of the Pope, and the election of his ſucceſſor. . 


WE the Pope dies, notice is immediately c H A P. 


given to the ſacred college, to the nobility 
and courts of juſtice ; and the ſame or the ſuc- ©? 


ceeding day, the Cardinal Chamberlain drefſed in per R 

parpie, and attended by the clerks of the chami- Ceremo- 
Yer, and ſome members of the Council, comes nies on the 
and views the corps, and calls out to the deceaſed death and 


by his Chriſtian name, OrTOREHONI or PieNa- 22975 1 


TELLI as his name is, ſei morto? art thou dead ? 
and after a ſhort pauſe anſwers again, Ottoboni e 


morto, OTTOBONI is dead. Then taking the ſeal 


called L' annello del piſcatore, the fiſherman's ring, 
he breaks it, and the great bell of the capitol, 
which is never moved but on this occaſion, is 
ordered to be rung, to give notice to the citi- 
zens of Rome of the Pope's death; and Expreſſes 
are ſent to all Roman Catholick Princes and 
States, and E to the abſent Cardinals, 
to ſummon them to the election of another Pope. 
The Cardinal Chamberlain has the adminiſtra- 
tion of the civil government during a vacancy, 
and even coins money, according to Mor RAVYE, 
with his own arms on one ſide, and two croſs 
keys on the reverſe, and is attended by the guards 
of the deceaſed Pope. The Cardinals of his cre- 
ation are dreſſed in violet. coloured ſerge during 
the vacancy, and thoſe of his predeceſſors cre- 
ating wear green habits faced with red; and the 
maces carried before the Cardinals on all ſolemn 
occaſions are reverſed. The corps being waſhed 
and embalmed, the next day is carried to St. 
PauL's chapel in the Vatican, and dreſſed in the 
ntifical habit, from whence they attend it to 
t. PET ER“Os, and place it in the chapel of Six- 
Tus V. on a magnificent bed of ſtate, ſurround- 
ed by a vaſt number of wax lights, which burn 
night and day; the Prieſts all the while praying 
for the repoſe of the deceaſed's ſoul : which ſure- 
ly muſt be unneceſſary, for he who in his life- 
time could give eaſe to all the ſouls in purga- 
tory, can never want it himſelf. As the Net of 
the dead Pope are ſet cloſe to the iron baluſtrade 
which opens into the chapel, multitudes of 
ple croud hither to kiſs them, eſpecially the wo- 
men, not doubting but their paying this piece 
of reſpect to Gop's Vicar on earth, will exalt 
them to heaveanly manſions. On the ninth day 
the corps is put into a coffin, or rather coffins, 
the firſt of cedar, and the ſecond of lead, with 
ſixty of the late Pope's coronation medals, twen- 
ty of gold, twenty of ſilver, and as many of braſs ; 
after which the funeral being ſolemnized, the 
corps 1s conveyed to a little old church, dedi- 
cated to St. PETER by ConSTANTINE the 
Great, where it is depoſited till removed to the 
monument uſually erected for it in the life-time 
of the deceaſed, when there is uſually as magri- 
ficent a cavalcade as at the funeral. 25 


During the firſt five centuries, according to The electi- 
Mar Mu BO UR, the clergy and people jointly, 85 of the 
and ſometimes the clergy alone, with conſent f 


the people, elected the Pope by plurality of voices. 
13 Q | After 


36 


X. d . - | d d It . 0 
ex King of the Heruli, who had conquered Ita 
1 ly; decreed that no Pape ſhould be choſen without 


Lym his conſent, 
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the latter end of his reign, reſumed the privilege 
of appointing à Pope, and accordingly placed 
Fix IV in the chair. His ſucceſſors, the Go- 


thick Princes, allowed. the Clergy to elect, but 


would not ſuffer the Pontiff to enter upon the 
exerciſe of his office till confirmed by them. 
The Emperor ] vsT1N IA x, who defeated the 


. + Goths, and put ah end to their dominion! in J- 


a ſum of money 


taly, inſiſted on his privilege of confirming the 
Pope, as did his ſucceſſors after him, requiring 

of the Pope when he was con- 
firmed by them: which ſum was remitted by 
the Emperor ConsSTANTINE POGONATUS} 
but ſtill the Pope was not elected without the Em- 


peror's or n conſent till the French 


„„ 


left the clergy and people of Rome at liberty to 
chuſe their Pope again, about the year 1014; 
but his grandſon HENRY III, and HENR IV, 
reaſfamed the power of chuſing and depoling 
Popes, which, occaſioned frequent wars between 
them and the Emperor, the Emperor ſetting up 
Antipopes, which occaſioned ſchiſm in the church, 
as hath been already obſerved; but after the dif- 
ference between ANACLETE and VICTOR IV 
was ended, the Cardinals and prod Clergy 
of Rome choſe Pope CELESTIxE II, by their 
own authority, anno 1143; and the reſt of the 
Clergy having reſigned their pretenſions, Hoxo- 
Klus III, anno 1216, or, according to others, 
GRECORY X, anno 1274, ordered that the elec- 
tion ſhould be made in the Conclave ; ſince 
which time the Cardinals have been in poſſeſſion 
of that privilege, and elected the Pope without 
the interpoſition of any other powers, unleſs by 
way of addreſs or recommendation. 


The Con- The Conclave is the place where the Cardinals 


clave. 


meet for the election of a Pope, and the aſſem- 
bly of Cardinals who meet there are alſo called 
the Conclave. They are at liberty to appoint 
what place they pleaſe to meet in: However 
for ſome years a large gallery in the palace of the 
Vatican has been made uſe of for this purpoſe: 
There are prepared in this gallery as many cells or 
apartments made of deal boards, as there are Cardi- 
nals, with lodgings and conveniences for ſervants, 
who ſhut themſelves in to wait on the Cardinals, 
and are on. that account called Conclaviſts, of 
whom no Cardinal is allowed more than two. or 
three at moſt; and it muſt be on account of ſick- 


_ neſs, or their being Princes, if they are allowed 


three. People of good faſhion frequently deſire 
the office of a Conclaviſt, having thereby an op- 
portunity of ſeeing all that paſſes, and being en- 
titled to a conſiderable. preſent, if their Cardinal 
happens to be choſen 10 0 But it is however a 
poſt of ſome trouble, the 


onclaviſt being obliged 


to take in the meat, wait at table, and humour C H Af. 


an old peeviſh fellow, ſometimes for ſeveral months 


before the election is over, and are as ſtrittly con- — 
fined as their maſters. The ſeveral apartments 


or cells are numbered, and the Cardinals draw 


pe lots for them. They are erected during the nine 


days which are taken up in the oeremeny of the 
late Pope's funeral, when any perſon is at liberty 
oy the cells. Thoſe Cardinak who are of 
the laſt Pope's creation hang their apartments on 
the outſide and inſide with yiolet-coloured cloth, 


and the reſt hang them with green ſerge or camb- 


let; and over each cell is placed the Cardinal's 
arms it belongs to. They have no other light 
than what they receive from the windows of the 
gallerm. 1 

The day after the Pope's funeral, which is alwa 
the ninth day after; his death, the Cardinals meet 
in the cathedral, where a high maſs of the Holy 
Ghoſt being celebrated, and an oration or- ſermon 
made upon the occaſion, they go in proceſſion to 
the palace of the Vatican, and having ſung the 


hymn Yeni Creator Spiritus, and heard the uſual 


prayers, in St. Paul's ny there, and ſworn 
ro obſerve certain articles for the better govern- 


ment of the church, they retire to their cells, 
when every body is ordered to quit the place, ex- 
cept the Conclaviſts, two maſters of the ceremo- 
nies, a Secretary, a Confeſſor, a Phyſician, and 
Surgeon ; and the Marſhal locks up all the doors 
and paſlages into the Vatican, which are guarded 
by the militia of Rome, to prevent all intercourſe 
with the people without doors; and a Maſter of 
the ceremonies inſpects every diſh that is brought 
in, to ſee that no letters are concealed in the meat, 
which is delivered in through a hole in the wall 
left for that purpoſe. The Cardinals, who ar- 
rive from time to time from diſtant countries, 
are admitted into the Conclave as they come, at 
any time before the election is made. They come 
out of their cells but once a day, to hear a maſs 
of the Holy Ghoſt, and give their votes in the 
chapel, The election is performed either by ſcru- 
tiny, acceſs, or adoration: when it is by ſcrutiny, 
every Cardinal writes the name of the perſon he 
votes for on a piece of paper doubled down in five 
folds, on the firſt of which he writes, Ego ehgo 
in ſummum ' Pontificem reverendiſſimum Domin 

meum Cardinalem Del Giudice, (as his name is) 1 
elect for Pope the moſt reverend Lord Cardinal 
DzL GriuvDicE: on the fourth the Cardinal 
writes his own; name, and covers it with the fifth 
fold. Then they go to the chapel at the appointed 
hour, and having ſeated themſelves in order with 
theſe billets in their hands, each Cardinal: in his 
turn goes up to the altar, and after a ſhort prayer 
upon his knees, puts the billet into a chalice that 
ſtands on the table. {Others ſay, the Maſter of 
the ceremonies goes round to all the Cardinals in 
the chapel, and receives their billets in a cup. } 
The Cardinals being returned to their places, the 
Cardinal-Biſhop, who fits on the right fide: of the 
altar, puts out the billets on a plate, and give$ 
them one by one to the Cardinal- Deacon, who 
ſits on the other ſide of the altar, and reads them 
with an audible voice, the Cardinals in the mean 


time writing down how many voices every can- 


didate hath; after which the Maſter of the cere- 
monies burns the billets in a little chimney pre- 
pared for the purpoſe: and this collection of votes 
is continued every day till two thirds of them a- 
gree on the ſame perſon, who is thereupon de- 
clared Pope. When the election is made by 8 


CHAP. ceſs, the Cardinals riſe from their places, and 
XX. going towards the perfon they deſign to chuls, 
* 4 each of them ſays, Ege acerdb ad reberendiſimum 
wy Dominum, &c. The election by adoration is in 
much the ſame manner, only the Cardinals ap- 
roch him with a profound reverence. There 
7s Mill a fourth way of chuſing when the diffe- 
rences run high, and that is by referring the mat- 
ter to three or five of their number, a majority of 
-whom determine the election. The Pope bein 
choſen, is clothed in the pontifical habit, and 
being placed before the altar, he receives the ado- 
ration or reſpects of the Cardinals, who kiſs his 
feet, hands, and mouth; after which all the doors 
and gates of the Conclave are thiown' open, and 
the Pope being led to the lodge of benediction, 
and ſhewing himſelf to the people, the firſt Car- 
dinal Deacon fays with a- loud voice, I declare to 
you tidings of great joy, the moſt reverend Car- 
dinal is elected Pope, and has choſen the 
name of — addin 
nocentius, according to the name he chuſes. Then 
the Pope putting on the robes he appears in at the 
greateſt ſolemnities, and a mitte on his head, goes 
to St. PETE R's, Where he is ſeated on the hi 
altar, and publickly adored by the Cardinals, 


Patriarchs, Archbiſhops, Biſhops, and Canons of 


that church; which being over, he is attended to 
his apartment in the Vatican. Some days after is 
performed the ceremony of his coronation, before 
St. PET ER's church, where a throne is erected 
for that purpoſe, when his mitte is taken off, and 
the tiara (a raiſed cap) eneircled with three crowns 
one above another, and embelliſhed with jewels, 
is put on his head. This triple crown, ſays m 
author, declares his ſacerdotal and imperial dig- 
nity, and repreſents him as the ſupreme Judge 
and Legiſlator: of all Chriſtians. Lewis I of 
France firſt ſent the Pope a crown of gold adorned 
with jewels, he wearing till then only a mitre. 
Boniract VIII added the ſecond crown, about 
the year 1296, after having aſſerted his dominion 
over the temporal powers; and BEN EDIer XII 
added the third about the year 1340. There is a 
ſplendid cavalcade ſome time after the coronation, 
when the Pope goes to take poſſeſſion of the ca- 
thedral church of St. Joun de Lateran, as he 
is Biſhop of Rome. At this ſolemnity the Car- 
dinals march in order before him, and he is at- 
tended by all the foreign Ambaſſadors, Nobility, 
and perſons of diſtinction, eccleſiaſtical and ſecu- 
lar, in and about Rome. When he comes to the 
church he knocks three times at the door, which 
1s thereupon opened by the Arch-prieſt, who pre- 
ſents him with two keys, one of gold and the o- 
ther of ſilver, and afterwards, with the reſt of the 
Canons, kiſſes his ſlipper. Then the Pope ag - 
vances to the high altar, where he ſits enth b 
and the Cardinals and the reſt of the clergy are 
admitted alſo to kiſs his flipper. After ſome other 
ceremonies his Holineſs bleſſes the people, and re- 
turns to his palace in the ſame ſtate he came. 


„ 
Treats of the Pope's ecclefiaſtical power and 
government. | 
CHAP. © | ; | 
XXI. HOSE who have treated of the Pope's power 
Den e and the conſtitution of the Papal State, con- 
tne 


Of the tantly diſtinguiſh and divide them into eccleſia- 
Gaiicay ſtical and temporal. The eccleſiaſtical is extended 


power and throughout the world, wherever the Roman Ca- 


govern- 


1 
ment. 
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g Vibar Clemens or In- 
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tholick religion has gained admittance: the tem HA. 
ral is confined” to the Pope's territories in Italy. Ado 
he motives made uſe of to procure afubmiſſion | ions: 

to his eccleſiaſtical ſovereignty; are the ſtrongeſt Cos 

that the wit of man could deviſe: Some Princes; 

as PurrEnDorye obſerves, have gained them: 

ſelves and their government a great authority by 

pretending to be the offspring of the gods, and 

that their inſtitutions were the dictates and com- 


g mands of heaven, and on theſe accounts” have 


been adored and placed among the gods after their 
deaths: but the Pope has gone farther, and per- 
ſuaded the people that he is the Lieutenant of 
Chriſt, who has all power in heaven and earth, 
agd can diſpenſe the merits of our Saviour to whom 
he pleaſes; and thoſe who refuſe to acknowledge 
this prerogative are incapable of eternal ſalvation. 
And as nothing can ſo ſtrongly enforce our obe- 
dience, and ifiduce us to ſubmit to all ſorts of 
hardſhip as the fear of God's diſpleaſure and eter- 
nal damnation, it is evident, that if the people 
once believe the Pontiff poſſeſſed of this power of 
_ and damning whom he pleaſes, they will 
readily conform to his dictates in every other in- 
ſtance; conſequently his ſubjects are as numerous, 
and indeed the very ſamè with thoſe who acknow- 
ledge his vicarious power. Whatever ties and 
obligations they are under to the civil powers where 
they live, they will cancel them all, when their 


duty to the Pope comes in competition with that 


to their temporal Sovereigns: nay, when this ar- 
tiele was mote generally believed than it is indeed 
at preſent, the people were frequently ſpirited vj 

to depoſe their natural Sovereigns, and eraſer 


y their allegiance to the Pope, or to Whomſoever 


he was pleaſed to aſſign their kingdoms; conſe- 
quently the Princes of that communion have but 
a very precarious title to their crowns, where this 
article is firmly believed. It is the apprehenſion 
of this independent jutiſdiction alſo, the ſetting u 
an empire within their empires, that has deterrec 
the Sovereigns of Japan, China, and Turky, from 
encouraging” the diſciples of the Romiſh com- 
munion; and been an inconceivable prejudice to 
Chriſtianity in general in thoſe parts of the world. 
It is not the doctrine of a crucified Saviour, as the 
Jeſuits ſuggeſt, that prevents the goſpel's gaining 
ground in China; but the notions they infuſe into 
the people, that the Pope 1s rather to be obeyed 
than the civil Magiſtrate, which ſers-all the Ma- 
giſtrates of the Eaſt againſt them, and has ocoa- 
ſioned their being maſſacred and cut in pieces more 
than once. The Japonenſe, who apprehend that 
all Chriſtians teach the ſame doctrine, will not 
ſuffer a Chriſtian to ſet his foot on their ſhores, un- 
leſs the Dutch, who are content to trample upon 
the croſs, and renounce their Saviour, that they 
may engroſs this branch of trade. 

And though of late years many temporal Princes, 
and their lay- ſubjects of that communion, have 
diſputed the Pope's fupremacy, yet the Monks 
and regular Clergy, if not the ſecular, in every 
country ſtill remain entirely devoted to the Ro- 
man See, and are ready to oppoſe and diſtreſs the 
civil powers by all the ways imaginable, when- 
ever the Pope's authority is called in queſtion ; 
and theſe, though exceeding numerous, amount- 
ing as it is computed to two millions of ſouls, are 
more formidable than any other militia of the 
like number would be; inaſmuch as there is ſcarce 
a Prince's court, or great family in Europe, but 


they have a conſiderable influence on, and are all 


ſubſiſted at the charge af the people, of thoſe very 
| * people 
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CH AP. people to whom they preach this {laviſh doctrine, 


XXI- wirhout being any burthen to their great eccle- 
| ve dmg ſiaſtical Sovereign or General. And that which 


Wyn renders them the more indep 


endent on their re- 
ſpective Princes and States where they reſide, is 
the ſtate of celibacy, which is ſtrictly required of 
them all; for having none of thoſe domeſtick 
pledges of their fidelity, a wife or children, as 
other ſubjects have, they are always diſencumbered 


and at liberty to obey the Pope's orders, when- 


ever he requires their ſervice. They ſerve alſo 
to drain the ſeveral countries where they live of 
their wealth and treaſure, and convey them from 
the -impoveriſhed natives to Rome, the ſeat of 
this ſpiritual Empire: and according to a late cal- 
culation, the ſtated conſtant revenues of the Ro- 
miſh clergy thus dependent on the Pope amounts 
to more than twenty millions ſterling per ann. 
and the caſual profits ariſing from offerings, and 
the ſuperſtitious bounty of the people, amounts to 
full as much: add to theſe the moveable orna- 
ments and utenſils in their churches, the gold and 
ſilver croſſes, chalices, pattens, lamps, candle- 
ſticks, and {hrines enriched. with diamonds and 
other precious ſtones, eſpecially thoſe of St. Px- 
TER's and Loretto, and the treaſure of the church 
will appear - ineſtimable. And what may not be 
effected by a court of ſuch refined politicks, as that 
of Rome, thus powerfully-ſupported ? It is ob- 
ſerved that their miſſionaries. gain ground every 
day, and not a year paſſes but ſome Sovereign 
Prince is reconciled to their communion. Nor 
can this be thought ſtrange by thoſe who reflect 
on the immenſe ſums the church is poſſeſſed of, 
and with what addreſs it is applied to promote 
her intereſts. Were it not that many of the beſt 
families in Europe have great part of their reve- 
nues out of the ſequeſtered church- lands and tythes, 
and that the Proteſtants are in continual dread of 
the Inquiſition, the Pope would ſoon unite the 
Chriſtians of every denomination to the See of 
Rome; few, very few would ſtand out on prin- 
ciple, could he find a way to remove their fears 
5 perſecution and the loſs of their eſtates, the 
moſt zealous oppoſers of his ſupremacy might be 
taken off, according to the modern phraſe, and 


be induced to wave their clamours againſt Popery. 


It ſeems to be now as under the Jewiſh diſpenſa- 
tion, the people are moſt effectually wrought upon 
by temporal motives; as the milk and honey, the 
wine and oil of the land of Canaan, had a much 
greater influence on that people, than the diſtant 
proſpect of eternal rewards ; and a temporal cap- 
tivity was more dreaded by them than everlaſting 
miſery. In theſe reſpects there may be a pretty 
near reſemblance between the ancient Jews and 
the Chriſtians of the preſent age. But to pro- 
ceed: Suitable ro the power and grandeur 27 the 


Sovereign Pontiff are the honours and titles that 


are given him, the reſpect that is paid him, ac- 
cording to a late traveller, is greater than was 
ever paid to mortal man: thoſe that approach him 

three times, viz. at the entrance of the 
hall of audience, in the middle, and before his 


throne, where they kiſs his ſlipper, or rather a 


bttle embroidered croſs on the toe of it. The 
greateſt Roman Catholick Princes are not exemp- 
ted from this ſubmiſſion, and when they ſpeak to 
him, they ſtile him Moſt Holy Father. Some of 
the principal prerogatives he aſſumes as God's Vi- 
car on earth, are, 1. The canonization of thoſe 
who. have deſerved well of the Holy Sec, placing 
them in the number of Saints, and decrecing them 
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thoſe honours which they call Doulia, being prayedCH AP. 


to and honoured afterwards as ſo many ſubordinate , 
deities. 2. The making of Cardinals, to whom 


* You have received the greateſt and higheſt ho- 
* nour; You. are. called into the Council of the 
* Apoſtles 3: You ſhall be our Counſellors, and 
* with us judge the univerſe and fit round the 
* throne as ſucceſſors to the Apoſtles. 3. Excom- 
munication, that ſpiritual thunder which hath for- 
merly made the greateſt Princes in Europe trem- 
ble, who after this ſentence have been driven 
from their, thrones, and their dominions -tranſ- 
ferred to others. On their ſubjects this power 
is frequently exerciſed by inferior Biſhops and 
Prieſts, who holding in their hands lighte tapers 
till they are extinguiſhed, fling. them down and 
trample them under their feet, uſing at the ſame 


time the moſt terrible execrations againſt the party | 


excommunicated that can be imagined, where- 


upon he is cut off from all communion with the 


church, and excluded from all ſociety with men, 


aſſigned to the flames in this world, and to ever- 


laſting fire in the next. And from hence I very 
naturally proceed to enquire in what inſtances the 
Roman Catholick religion differs from that of the 
Church of England, or at leſt the moſt material 
n | | 


CHAP. XXIL 


Contains and enquiry into the principal points wherein 
the .church of Rome differs from the church of 


HE church of Rome has added ſo many ar- 
ticles to the primitive creeds, that ſhe car- 
ries a very different face from the reſt of the 


Chriſtian world, of which the doctrine of the The points 
Pope's infallibility is the moſt monſtrous, and wherein 


indeed the mother of all the reſt; for admitting os 


this one article, we muſt of courſe ſubmit our Fas 4 
judgment to whatever he is pleaſed to dictate. It from 
would be the higheſt arrogance and folly to dif church of 
pute with unerring wiſdom. But the Roman Ca- England. 
tholicks themſelves, I find, are not agreed in Iafallibi- 
Fold thatlity. 


whom this infallibility is lodged : Some 
the Pope alone is poſſeſſed of it; others are of 
opinion it is in the Pope and a general council; 
and a third place it in a general council with- 
out the Pope : and accordingly, we find that the. 
Council of Conſtance, held about the year 1415; 
depoſed all the contending Popes, and placed 
Makrix V in the chair, declaring that a ge- 
neral council lawfully called only was infallible, 
and had the ſupreme authority in the church next 
under Chriſt. Notwithſtanding this deciſion, the 
Pope alone is held infallible at this day by ma- 


ny of that communion, and eſpecially the Je- 


ſuits. But as there is no colour in Scripture or 
Antiquity to induce us to believe that the ſuc- 
ceſſors of the Biſhop of Rome are more infal- 
lible in their judgments than the ſucceſſors of 
any other primitive Biſnop, and that the Ro- 
man Catholicks themſelves are not agreed in 
whom this unerring wiſdom reſides, we may 
fairly ſuſpend our belief of this article for the 
preſent: and there ſeems to be ſuch a connexion 
between his ſupremacy and infallibility, that if 
we deny one, we ſhall not eaſily admit the other, 
the greateſt motive to acknowledge his ſuprema- 
cy being a belief of his infallibility. A man will 
make but little ſcruple to obey him as wb 

Fn icar 


minions. 


he ſays at their creation, © My moſt beloved ſons,. 
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CHA P. Vicar. on earth, who believes he is infallible: and 
Wo diyinely inſpiret. anno b ao Sg 
5 2. The ſecond. doctrine I ſhall mention 4s that 
wig purgatory ;. ſuppoſed to be an unquenchable 
Parge- fire, x. Kang ſouls. of thoſe who have been 
tory- guilty of venial, or involuntary tranſgreſſions, burn 
till they are purified from their droſs and guilt, 
not having had time or opportunity to perform the 
penances en them on earth. Of which they 
produce juſt as much evidence as of the former. 
Indulgen· 3. The doctrine of indulgencies, which ſup- 
cies. poſes that the Pope has power to remit the pu- 
niſhments due to ſinners, and exempt them from 

the pains of hell and purgatory. 

4. Limbo, or the confines of hell, in which 
they ſuppoſe the ſouls of infants who die with- 
out baptiſm are confined; and though ey are not 

| Puniſhed by fire, are however excluded from the 
| beatifick viſion. _ N 
Worſhip 5. The doctrine of worſhipping Saints and An- 
of Saints, gels, and begging their mediation and interceſ- 
xc. ſion with God, and the adoring their n 
A - ithages. | | | 3 221 


minions. 


Limbo. 


Tranfub- . The ſacrifice of the Maſs, which they hot. 


Rantiation to be a propitiatory ſacrifice, both for. the living 
and dead, which every Prieſt uſually offers once 
a day, and twice on Chriſtmas-day and other. ſo- 
lemn occaſions. If it be a Low Maſs he is aſ- 
ſiſted by one or two laymen, called Reſpondents; 


and it is called a Low Maſs from the being ce- ly 


lebrated in a low voice, ſuch as is uſed in com- 
mon converſation. At High Maſs he is aſſiſted 
by Deacons and Subdeacons, and the ſervice. is 
ſung or chanted. aloud, from whence it is called 
High Maſs. This ſervice is performed in Latin, 
and after the Prieſt has uſed theſe words of con- 
ſecration, Hoc ęſt enim Cie ma For this is 
my body ; the members of this church believe the 
body of Chriſt deſcends inviſibly from heaven, and: 
the bread is imperceptibly changed or tranſubſtan- 
tiated into his delt and blood in ſuch a manner, 
chat though the appearances and accidents conti- 
nue to make the Ame impreſſion upon all the 
ſenſes after the pronouncing thoſe words as be- 
fore, yet there is none of their real ſubſtance re- 
maining, but that the ſole and natural body of 
Chriſt, with all its parts and blood, is as entire 
in the leaſt particle of bread, as it was upon the 
croſs before his death. ed PE 1 


The words of conſecration of the cup are the 
ſame as thoſe uſed by our church; but this is 
never communicated to the Laity, becauſe, fay 
their Doctors, the body of Chriſt 2 entire in 
every particle, and there being no living body 
without blood, the cup is ſuperfluous. But we 
might demand on this occaſion, If the cup be 
ſuperflupus, why do their Clergy drink of it? 
And why indeed was it inſtituted by our Saviour? 
Theſe Maſſes, they give out, will ſhorten. the 
pains of the ſouls in. purgatory; for which rea- 
{on their votaries uſually give large legacies to the 
church at their deaths, to have. Maſſes ſaid for 
them; and ſome of them in their health ſettle 
lands in perpetuity, that the Prieſts may ſay Maſ- 
ſes for themſelves and families from generation 
/ 
Tradition: Tradition, is another doctrine of the church 
of Rome, which Proteſtants do not come into. 

This is an unwritten law, which ſome of the 
Roman Catholicks prefer to the written law, or 
Scripture it ſelf; for they alledge that theſe books, 

have been corrupted by the ſeveral tranſlators, 

either through deſign or ignorance ; eſpecially by 
VOL. II. NUB. LXXIV, MM 
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ons and copies amongft chem, che ;abridgments ens 


of Errata .; nent, upp, 
whatever is imperfect or defective in Holy Writ. 


- 


to prevent all diſputes, and to compel them to 
believe as the church believes. 3 


HA P. XXIII. ; 


hes Treats of the court of Rome, and the Pepe. #Þ | 

1. +» Temporal government. 

AE Pope conſidered as a temporal Prince, is C H A P. 
one of the moſt abſolute Monarchs in Europe; XXIII. 


he holds indeed a conſiſtory of Cardinals frequent 
„ who are his council in eccleſiaſtical affairs, but The court 
are not permitted to intermeddle in the civil go- bene 
yernment.: They are ſeventy in number when — of 
compleat, and their preſent title that of Emi- of Rome. 
nence. Their election depends ſolely on the Pope's 
leaſure, and they look upon themſelves equal to 
— Princes of the ſecond claſs at leaſt. Six 
of them are Cardinal-Biſhops, fifty Cardinal- 
x Prie and fourteen, Cardinal-Deacons. The Pope, 
has of late years been very cautious in electing, 
perſons of high birth, who are related to ſove- 
reign Princes, on account of the diſturbances that 
have been occaſioned ſometimes by their too po- 
ent intereſts; and if ſuch perſons. do obtain a 
Sine they ſeldom are advanced to the 
Papal chair, leſt they ſhould , endeavour to fix it 
in their families. And the Popes having been I- 
talians for ſeyeral centuries, take care that there 
never want a great majority of the natives of 
Italy in that. body to ſtrengthen their intereſt a- 
gainſt foreigners, who being advanced to the Pa- 
pal See, would naturally be partial to their reſpec- 
tive countries, and perhaps give up the preroga- 
tives of the church in favour of their natural 
Sovereigns. Such Cardinals as have not a com- 
petent ſubſiſtence of their own, which ſeldom hap- 
pens, are allowed, it is ſaid, a ſtipend of ſeven 
thouſand, Raman crowns per annum, out of the 


P 


Apoſtolick chamber. 0 3 
Abbe Pop chief miniſter is the Cardinal-Pa- 
tron, uſually one of his nephews, or a nearer re- 
lation, to whom he gives an opportunity of amaſ- 
ſing prodigious ſums, if the Pontificate be of a 
long duration; and theſe nephews have been the 
founders of ſome of the greateſt families in Italy. 
The ſecond miniſter is the Pope's Vicar, who is 
always a Cardinal, and has the juriſdiction of 
the ſecular. and regular Clergy , Lay-communi- 
ties, Hoſpitals and Jews, and has a Lieutenant of 
civil and another for criminal affairs, and a Biſhop 
for his Vicegerent in matters. belonging to has 
epiſcopal. function. 3. The Chancellor, Who 1s 
ways a Cardinal, alſo. 4. The Cardinal nw 

of ju- 


ice, 


19 
* 


berlain. 5, The Prefect of the ſignature 
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CHAP. 
XXIII. 
Pope's do- 


W 


e facred Palace. 


ſtice, who is a Cardinal, 6. The General who 
commands the troops and, fortified places of the 
State. 7. The Penitentiary. 8. The Maſter of 
. The Sacriſtan, or Veſtry- 
keeper. 10. The Fo 's Secretary, who is al- 
ways a Card! „K 
hews. There are beſides twenty- four Secretaries 
or briefs. | 
has cognizance of civil _ 1 cauſes in go 
city, with, a power y the proceedings of 
G courts, 2 The Treaſurer General. 13. 
The Marſhal of Rome, who has the cognizance 
of cauſes between the citizens and ſtrangers; he 
is always a foreigner, and wears a robe like an 
ancient Roman Senator in the execution of his 
office. 14. Four Maſters of the ceremonies. 15. 
The Major Domo, or Steward of the houſhold. 
16. The Chamberlains of honour, 17. The 
Maſter of the ſtables. 18. The General of the 
Pope's guards. | he 5 
he principal courts in Rome, next to the 
conſiſtory of Cardinals, are, 1. The congregation 
of the Holy office, conſiſting of twelve Cardi- 
nals, and feveral Prelates and Doctors, who are 
the ſupreme courts of inquifition. 2. The Apo- 
ſtolical chamber, which conſiſts of the Cardinal- 
Chamberlain, the Treafurer-General, and other 
inferior officers, who manage the revenues of 
the eecleſiaſtical ſtate. 3. The court of Rota, 
confiſting of twelve Prelates, who take cognt- 
zance of all cauſes, eccleſiaſtical and civil, re- 
lating to Clergymen, which come before them 
by way of appeal, the canonization of Saints, 
ceremonies of the church, diſputes about pre- 
cedency, &c. This court takes its name, it is 
faid, from the pavement of the chamber where 
they fit, on which there is the refemblance of a 
wheel. 4. The court of Datary, which conſiſts 
of a Datary, Subdatary and Prefect, who have 
the diſpoſal of all vacant benefices, except thoſe 
called Confiſtorial, or under four hundred ducats 
annum, which are conferred without the 


4 pe's knowledge, but the grants of benefices of 


a greater value muſt be 1 by the Pope him- 
ſelf: 5. The court of the Penitentiary, which 
takes cognizance of all bulls and diſpenſations in 

es of conſcience, which are generally ſealed 

and fent to fome confeſſor. Fear 

The Campania of Rome is under the imme- 
diate government of the Pope, the other pro- 
vinces of the Eccleſiaftical State are governed by 
Legates or Vice-legates, beſides which there is a 
Commander in chief of the forces in every pro- 
vince, and every city hath its Governor de- 
zuted by the Pope; but as to the Podeſta's, or 
adges, and other inferior Officers, they are e- 
lected by the inhabitants. The great oppreſſion 


complained of in the Pope's territories, is his 


grounds the Sovereign muſt | 


engrofling all the corn in the country, obliging 
the owners and occupters of lands to ſell his agents 
their corn at a very low rate, and retailing it 
out again at double the price; inſomuch that 
ſome gentlemen chufe to let their lands lie un- 
cultivated, rather than manure them, the cha 
of ploughing and fowing exceeding the profits they 
475 But it can hardly be 7 that this 
is generally che caſe; for if the People were diſ- 
couraged in this manner wo ploughing their 
| ofe the duty ariſin 

y corn, which is one of the beſt branches o 
his revenue : wn fone? pre 1 po price 
of grain ſo very high as ſome ſuggeſt when he 
6h it 9 travellers all agree that bread- 


a... 4 


Cardinal, and frequently one of his ne- 
11. The Governor of Rome, who 
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corn is very reaſonable at Rome; and tho* there C HAP. 


n others who have diſtri- Pope's 06- 


have been ſome oppreſſors among the Roman Pon- 
tiffs, there have 2 
buted great quantities of grain to the poor gratis; 
ſo that to a with ſome, het the ent is 
mild, and with others, that it is ſſive, is 
ridiculous. It is by all allowed to be deſpotical, 
and varies according to the diſpofition and tem- 
per of the Pontiff who happens to be upon the 
throne. Only thus much is obſerved in general, 
that there is more liberty allowed in Rome to 
thaſe of a different communion than in any o- 
ther Roman Catholick city whatever. n 


RAF N.... 
Contains a deſcription of the reſt of the towns, an 
remarkable places fs FAMA of Rome, pe 


the other towns and provinces of the Pope's do- 
minions. N 


HE city of Tivoli, the ancient Tiur, faid C H AP. 


minions. 


to be built by the Greeks, is ſituated on the XXIV. 
brow of a hill near the river Anio, or Teve- Ff. 


rone, about twenty miles to the eaſtward of 
Rome. The hill is covered with olive-trees for 
five or ſix miles together, and adorned with beau- 
tiful villa's or - palaces 3 from hence there is a 
goo proſpect over the Campania as far as 

ome it ſelf, In the time of the ancient Ro- 
mans it was eſteemed one of the moſt healthful, 
as well as pleaſant ſituations in Italy: on which 
account they had their villa's, or ſummer's re- 
tirements here. Hon ACER was fo pleaſed with 


the ſituation, that he wiſhes it might be the re- 


treat of his old age. The Teverone forms a 
caſcade, or rather cataract, near this town, fal- 
ung from a rock; in one of the cavities whereof 
is faid to be the grotto of LE UCO THE a, the 
Tiburtin Sibyl, from whence the uttered her o- 
racles. Here are alſo the ruins of an ancient round 
building ſurrounded with marble pillars, ſuppoſed. 
to be the temple of HERcUI ES Saxanus. One 
of the greateſt modern curioſities is the palace 
belonging to the family of EsTz or Modent, ad- 
mired for its architecture, ſculpture, paintings, 
gardens and water-works. The gardens lie on 
the fide of a hill, divided into four parts. The 
walks, labyrinths, grotto's, fountains and ſta- 
tues, admirably diſpoſed ; and there is a wilder- 
neſs where artificial birds are made to fly and 
ſing, being put in motion by a ſtream of water. 
The Girandola, repreſenting a ſtorm of thunder, 
hail and rain, ſurprizes all that view it. There 
is not a place in Italy which affords ſo great a 
variety of curioſities of this kind. Mr. Apo1- 
SON admires the proſpect from the hill of Tivoli 
above all things, which opens, he obſerves, on 
one ſide into the Campania, where the eye loſes 
itſelf in a ſmooth ſpacious plain. On the other 
fide is a more broken and interrupted ſcene, 


made up of an infinite Mak? of inequalities and 
iſe 


ſhadowings, that naturally ariſe from an agreeable 


rges mixture of hills, groves and valleys ; but the 


moſt enlivening part of all is the river Teverone, 


which is ſeen at about a quarter of a mile di- 


ſtance, throwing it ſelf down a precipice, and 
falling by ſeveral caſcades from one rock to ano- 
ther, till after a turbulent noiſy courſe of ſeveral 
miles, it gains the bottom of the valley, where 
the ſight would be quite loſt if it did not ſome- 
times diſcover it ſrl through the breaks and open- 
ings: of the woods that grow about it; from 

| | hence 
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CHAP: hence it flows gently on till it falls into the Ti- 
XXIV. ber. Tivoli is now reduced to a very little town, 
Popes ce ſurrounded wich an ordinary wall; but is ſtill the 
—. ee of a Biſhop. Not far from it is the rivulet 
of Salforata, formerly Aha, from whoſe waters 

there ariſes a ſulphureous ſtench, which may be 

ſmelt at a good diftance. The little lake from 
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proportion the eſteem we have for them by com- 1 . 
paring them one with another; 1 muſt ſincerely 0 Ny | 
acknowledge, that if we compare Freſcati to mens, 
Verſailles, or to ſeveral other pleaſant ſeats in - 
France, which are not Royal houſes; I dare poſi - 

tirely affirm that the celebrated wonders not oh 

of Freſcati, but alſo of Tivoli, and all the moſt 
whence this river iſſues, is one of the greateſt natu- beautiful palaces about Rome, as to the gardens and 

ral curioſities about Rome: it lies in the very bot- Water- works, deferve no higher title than that of 

tom of the Campania, and is the drain of theſe Pretty Things. Monte Dracone is a pretty large 
parts; the ſides are covered with a kind of ſtony houſe, fituated'on a riſing ground, from whence. 
cruſt, and in it are ſeveral floating iſlands, twenty we may ſee Rome and the whole extent of the 
or thirty yards over, ſuppoſed. to be formed ori- 


_—_—_ 


inall parcels of rarified ſulphureous earth caſt 
wt — water, which ſticking to ruſhes and 
herbs have been | augmented by degrees to this 


bigneſs. This lake is unfathomable, and yet not 


r. A- 
pisox ſuppoſes the banks have grown over it 


above a mile in compaſs at preſent; but 


in the ſame manner the iſlands have been formed 
in it, and that in time the whole ſurface will be 


cruſted over, as the iſlands are enlarged, and the 


banks cloſe in upon them; for all round the lake 
where the ground was dry, they diſcovered it to 
be hollow by the trampling of the horſes feet. 
Near Tivoli | alſo are the ſtone-quarries from 
whence they fetch- that ſtone uſed in their build 
ings at Rome, called Tiburtine ſtone, of which 
great part of St. Px TR s is built, not comparable 


to Portland ſtone, of which the churches in Lon- 


don are built. | 


Piletrina. Paleſtrina ſtands about nine miles to the eaſt- P | 
ward of Tivoli, and twenty-eight eaſt of Rome; Pag. 68. of the ſecond volume, is in my opinion 


Freſcati. 


one and the other. 
one of his letters, that I cannot relate to you ſo 


at the foot of the ſame mountain on which the 


ancient Præneſte ſtood, famous for the Temple of 


Fortune, where the Sortes Preneſtine were kept; 
there are ſtill great pillars of granite and other 
ruins of this ancient temple, but the moſt con- 


ſiderable remnant of it is a very beautiful Mo- 


faic nt, the fineſt, ſays Mr. App1son, 
that have ever ſeen in marble; the parts are ſo 
well joined together, that the whole piece looks 


like a continued picture. In it are the. figures 
of elephants, a rhinoceros, and ſeveral other ani- 


mals, with little landſkips, which look very live- 
ly, and well painted, tho' they are made out of 
the natural colours and ſhadows of the marble. 

Freſcati is a little town, ſituated on the brow 
of a hill, twelve miles to the eaſtward of Rome, 
the proſpects from whence are not ſo delightful as 
formerly, when the Campania was ſet thick with 
rowns, villa's, and plantations. The Tuſculum 


of Cicero, called Grotto Ferrate, is about two miles 


from hence, though it is generally placed at Freſ- 
cati. There are ſeveral houſes of pleaſure in it, 


of which the three principal are Monte Dracone, 


belonging to the Prince BoxGnzss'; Belvidere, 
belonging to the Prince PaurHIIIO; andi the 
Villa Ludoviſia, to the family of Col oNN A. Mr. 
Appisox is a great admirer of Freſcati alſo. 
Here, ſays he, I had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing 
the firſt ſketch of Verſailles in the walks and wa- 
ter-works:'- but Miss0n, who is a native of 
France, deſpiſes them to the laſt degree, inſinu- 
ating that there is no compariſon between the 
I am ſorry, ſays Missow in 


many wonders of Tivoli and Freſcati, as you 

feem to expect. They are indeed very pleaſant 

Places, and rather than give offence, I will ven- 

ture to call them very fine. But if once this 

maxim be eſtabliſned, that when we conſider 

things which are reputed beautiful, we ought-to 
I : ; 


lain; but the city is at too great a diſtance to be 


cen from hence with pleaſure. The avenues to 


this houſe alſo are very difficult: nor are there at 
preſent fountains or gardens about it that merit a 


particular deſcription. The ſituation of Belvidere 
is not unlike that of Monte Diacone: there is a 


pretty caſcade in it, and a grotto, in which are 


the figures of Apollo with the nine muſes on 
Mount Parnaſſus, where the ſeveral ſtatues play 
on inſtruments when the water-works are in or- 


der. 
principal ornament of that garden alſo. The fur- 


The caſcade at the Villa Ludoviſia is the 


niture of all the three houſes was mean, . 
every thing about them r neglected when 
t 


J was there in 1688: whether things were 


put into a better condition when Misson viſited | 
them afterwards,, or he was in a better humour 
than at firſt, he gives us a very different ac- 


count of the Roman villa's within a very few 


pages. The Villa Borgheſe, ſays that gentleman, 


kept in better order than any that I have hitherto 
ſeen. Tis certainly a very pleaſant place, and 


42 © * 


fit- for a great Prince: the houſe is almoſt co- 


vered over on the outſide with baſſo-relievo's, 


which are diſpoſed in ſo natural an order, and 


with ſo much ſymmetry, that you would be 


tempted to think they had been purpoſely made 


to fill thoſe places where they are now ſet. The 8 


principal ſtatues, with which the apartments are 


repleniſhed, are, the Juno of porphyry, Rouv- 


Lus's ſhe-wolf of fine red marble of Egypt; the 


buſts of HANNIBAL, SEN ECA and PERTINAR:: 
the hermaphrodite; the old SiL.ewnvs holding: 


diator, of which there was a copy at the head 
of the canal in St. . James's Park, till the late 
King WiLLtam removed it. Here are alſo Da- 
vi wounding GOLIAH with a ſtone; ZEnz as 


Bacchus in his arms; but eſpecially the Gla- 


with his father Ancayses on his back, and the 
transformation of Dayune. And my author is 


ſo exceeding indulgent to the Villa Borgheſe at 
this time, that he ſays, he cannot forbear repeat- 
ing once more, That it is a delicious place: And 
if all the 
other places (the French palaces he means) does 
not appear in this with ſo much ſplendor, yet 
it muſt be acknowledged, that it has beauties no 


royal magnificence which adorns ſome 


leſs ſoft. and charming, ſuch tender and natural 


beauties as touch our hearts very ſenſibly, if they 
do not inſpire us with ſome awe. Adding, that 
Rome being the ſource of antique ſtatues and 
ſculptures, ſome of which are reputed inimitable, 


all the world muſt yield the precedency in this 
int to a Roman Prince. 


In the Villa Ludoviſia there is alſo a prodi- 


gious multitude of ancient ſtatues, among which. 
the expiring Gladiator, known by the name of 
the dying MyRMILLo, is invaluable. The poor 
Prince to whom it belongs was once about mort- 
gaging of it for fifteen thouſand crowns. The 
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eB & E Froupe, \call'd Concord, the ſtatues of Ful vrus, 


ESsCcur Abus, AnToxninUs Pius, the two A- 


Pope's do. 5 0 1 Lo's, FA us and Vxxus, are admirable 


minions. 


Caſtel 


Gandol- 
Pho. 


Albano. 


den, which for the extent and variety of pleaſing 


pieces. The gardens of the Villa Pamphilia, 
ays the ſame Gentleman, would be the faireſt 
that I have ſeen, if they were kept in order; for 
hefe is more deſign, more ſymmetry, and a more 
regular diſpoſition of the parts than any where 
elſe; The houſe is adorn'd on the qutſide with 
fine antique baſſo-relievo's, like that of the Villa 
Borgheſe, and no leſs repleniſh'd within; but the 
beft ſtatues were much diſorder'd by the follow- 
ing accident: A young Prince of this family ha- 
ving a Jeſuit for the governor of his conſcience, 
who exclaim'd loudly againſt the indecency of 
thoſe naked marble figures which he kept in his pa- 
lace, the poor young gentleman, to humour his 
confeſſor, cauſed all the ſtatues with nudities to 
be plaiſter d over; only little Baconus had the 
good fortune to eſcape this holy fury; but the 
Prince returning to a better mind, and preferring 
the converſation of a Princeſs to the ſociety of 
the Jeſuits, order'd theſe fine: ſtatues to be un- 
cover'd again, when he found ſeveral parts of 
them had been broken by the workmen who 
were employ*d to cover them to make the clay 
ſtick the faſter, to his irreparable damage. Freſ- 
cati is a Biſhop's See, who is ſuffragan of Rome, 
and uſually 'poſſeſs'd by one of the ſi eldeſt 
nennen od e d MEN 
Caſtel Gandolpho ſtands about ten miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Rome, near a lake of the ſame name, 
and is moſt conſiderable for a Villa or palace of 
the Pope's, where he reſides for ſome time in the 
Spring and Autumn. k Maze ei? n 
Albano, built out of the ruins of the ancient 
Alba longa, is ſituated twelve miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Rome, famous for its excellent wine, and the 
ruins of an ancient mauſoleum, which according 
to the tradition of the place belong'd to AscA- 
ius; but nothing is more remarkable at Al- 
bano than the proſpect from the Capuchins gar. 


: 
. 

" 
* * 
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incidents, Mr. Appisox ſays, is one of the moſt 
delightful he ever ſaw. It takes in the whole 
Campania of Rome, and terminates in a full view 
of the Tuſcan ſea; you ſee at che ſame time part 
of the Alban lake, which lies cloſe by it in an oval 
figure, about ſeven miles in circumference, and 
by reaſon of the high mountains which encom- 
paſs it, looks like the area of ſome vaſt amphi- 


theatre. This together with the ſeveral green 


hills and naked rocks within the neighbourhood, 
makes the moſt agreeable confuſion imaginable. 
Not far from Albano lies Nemi, which takes its 
name from the Nemus Diane, the whole coun- 
try about it being ſtill overſpread with woods 
ald thickets. The lake of Nemi lies in a very 
deep bottom, ſo ſurrounded on all ſides with 
mountains and groves, that the ſurface of it is 
never ruffled with the leaſt breath of wind, which 
with the clearneſs of the waters, my author ſup- 
poſes; gain'd it the name of Drana's Looking- 
R $05 ee 2009 

- +. —Speculumgque Diane. VI o. 
The places abovemention'd in the Campania were 
all of them formerly the cool retirements of -the 
Romans, where, in my author's phraſe, they uſed 
to hide themſelves among the woods and moun- 
tains during the exceſſive heats: of ſummer (as 
Baiz was the general winter rendezvous) accor- 
ding to the Poet. 28 


4 


a 


THE PRESEN 


united to Velitri. 


1. ST ATR O F 1 DALY. 


All ſhun the-raging dog-ſtar's ſultry heat, H AFP, 
And from the half unpeopled town retreat; oy; 

Some hid in Nemi's gloomy foreſts lie, mien. 
To Paleſtrina ſome for ſhelter f: L 


Others to catch a breeze of breathing air, 
To Tuſculum or Algido repair: % 49rd, 
Or in moiſt Tivoli's retirement find 
A cooling ſhade; and a refreſhing wind. 

On the contrary, as Mr. Ab DIS1s obſerves, 
Rome is never fuller of nobility than in ſummer, 
for the country towns are ſo infeſted with un- 
wholeſome vapours, that it is dangerous reſiding 
there during the heats; though the air of Cam- 
PRO no doubt would be as healthful as former- 
yz if there were as many fires burning in it, and 


as _ inhabitants to manure the ſoil. Albano 
1s a Biſhop's See, ſuffragan to Rome, and held by 


one of the ſix eldeſt Cardinals. no gt wartd 
Velitri is [ſituated on a fruitful hill, eighteen Velitri. 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Rome, anciently a conſider- 
able city of the Volſci, and is at this day a 
handſome little town, well inhabited, ſurtourided 
with a wall, and the See of a! Biſhop, who is 
alſo map of Oſtia. The great AuGusTys 
was nurs'd, if not born near this place, and the 
Romans had ſuch a veneration for his memory, 
that they made it unlawful. for any man to ſet 
his foot within the doors of that houſe, _ . 
.. Ciſterne. is-a caitle between Velitri and Ser- cigerns. 
monieta, near which are the three tayerns men- 
tion'd- by St. Paul, where the primitive Chri- 
ſtians, according to tradition, uſed to receive the 
communion, ien itt 5110 1 24 
Sermonieta is 4 little town which gives title Sermonie- 
to a Duke of the family of CAI REAN o, and. ig ta. | 
ſituated on à hill near the Palus Pontina, about 


thirty miles ſouth-eaſt,of Rm e. 
Anagni, anciently the capital of the Hernici, Anagni. 
is ſituated upon a hill about two and thirty miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Rome. It is now a ruinous place 
and ill inhabited, but is however a Biſhop's See. 
Ferentini, Alatri and Veroli, are only conſi - Ferent ini, 
derable for being the Sees of as many Biſhops. Ke. 
Piperno is ſituated in a | fruitful country a- 
bout thirty five miles from Rome, in the road 
& Naphes i oo; to onobult bo moon! ic, 1 15 
Terracina, olim Aurur, ſtands about fifty miles Terracina. 
ſouth-eaſt of Rome, and fifteen; north-weſt of EF 
Gaieta, ' on the ſame road, near the ſea,” about 
two miles to the weſtward of the kingdom of 
Naples. The place is ſmall, and but thinly in- 
habited on account of the badneſs of the air, 
occaſion'd by the Palus Pontina which lies a- 
bout it; but is ſtill a Biſhop's See. 4285 
Nettuno, the Antium Novale of the ancients, Nettuno. 
ſituate on the Tuſcan ſea, about thirty miles to 
the ſouthward of Rome, and formerly a good 
harbour; but is now almoſt deſerted alſo on ac⸗ 
count of the badneſs of the air. 
- Oftia, ſituate at the mouth of the Tiber Oſtia. 


twelve or fifteen miles to the weſtward of Rome; 


formerly a good port, but the harbour being 
choak d up, it is now. an inconſiderable place, 
and only remarkable for its being a Biſhop's See 
The ſecond province of the Pope's dominions, The Patri- 
I propoſed to deſcribe, was that which goes by mony of 
the name of the Patrimony of St. PzTER, com: St. PY TIA. 
prehending the dutchy of Caſtro, and the terri- 
tory of Orvieto, bounded by Tuſcany and Um- 
bria towards the north and eaſt; by Sabina, and 
the: Campania on the ſouth-eaſt, and by the TuF- 
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0 Pope's do- 


minions. 


— City Caſtellana. . Fiano. 8. Ne 


Chief 
towns. 


vn 


cone. 


| Italy. 
Monte fiaſ- 


can ſea towards the weſt. The chief towns where- 
of are, . Viterbo. 2. Montefiaſcone. oo 15 
nt Volſeno. 4. Vitorchiano:' 


10. Corneto. 1. Civita Vecchia 


no. 13. Bagui de Bracciano. 14. — 
15. Capraroſa. 16. Caſtro. 5. Caſtel Farnefe: 
18.  Toſcanella. 


7 19. Montalto.” 20. Orvieto. 
And, 21. quapendente 

Viterbo, the capital of this pines; ancienitly 
called Tetrapolis, as it conſiſted of three towns 
united in one, is ſituated at the foot of mount 
Cyminus, about forty miles to the northward' of 
Rome. The town is moderately large, 
the moſt part of ſtone, and defended by a wall biſh 
and ſome anti ſquare towers of no great 
ſtrength. It is beautified with ſeveral handſom 
fountains, among which ſome are medicinal. It 
is a-Biſhop's See, and hath been the reſidence of 
ſeveral Popes: the cathedral is a fine old church, 
but not equal to thoſe already deſcribed. Near 
Viterbo ſtands: the caſtle of S6riano on an emi- 
nence, eſteemed one of the ge" fortreſſes in 


C 


bill near the lake of Bolſena, about eight miles 


north-weſt of Viterbo, and taken notice of 
moſt travellers for its excellent Muſcatello- wine, 
which grows in the neighbourhood. They ſhow 
the tomb of a Dutchman here who was b fond 


of this liquor, that he killed himſelf | in a ew hours 


Bolſena. 


gneighbouting 


Citta Ca- 
ſtellana. 


Civita 


Vecchia. 


with it, as appears by his 

Bolſena, or Volſeno, 22 ancient Pollium, i 
ſituated on a lake of the ſame name, five miles 
north of Montefiaſcone. It was one of the twelve- 
cities of Etruria, and, according to Puiny,' re- 
duced to aſhes by lightning. It is now a little 
inconſiderable plac por e, moſt taken notice of for the 


ke; which is of an oval figure, 
and near forty miles in circumference. 


Civita, or Citta Caſtellana, is a tele bow 
ſituated fifteen mile, ſouth- eaſt of Viterbo; re- 
markable for little but its bony a Biſhop's See, 
ſuffragan to Rome. 

Civita Vecchia is ſituated on che Tuſcan ſea; 
about thirty miles north-weſt. of Rome, being the 
port of that city, and one of the beſt harbours 
on the coaſt; and the Pope, in order to draw 
the trade that way; has made it a free] It 
is defended by a caſtle ml other works, and 18 
the ſtation of the Pope's galleys. The great 
obſtacle to the trade of this place was the want 
of good water, and the unhealthfulneſs of it 
on that account: but the government have been 
at the charge of conveying water thither by 


amqueducts of late; whether it will anſwer their 
| by an time muſt diſcover; but the Duke 
Fl 


Bracciano. 


orence ſeems to be apprehenſive of its draw- 

ing the trade from Leghorn, and did what lay 

in oh power to divert the nn Wenn nn it 
a t. . 

eng is che W of a — which 

it communicates its name, and belongs to the fa- 

mily of Unsiuz. It is ſituated on à hill near 


£ ; 44 


a lake of the ſame name, fiſteen miles north-weſt 


Bagni di 
Bracciano. 


Roncigli. 


one, 


of Rome. From this lake, which is of a circulat 
figure, and about four miles over, iſſues the river 
Arone, which falls into the Tuſcan ſea. 

Bagni di Bracciano is, a little ton ſituated en 
the ſame lake, famous for its dale. Ar by the 
ancients Stiglianæ Therme. 

Ronciglione is the capital of a e of the 


ſame name, about . five - miles north of 
VOL. II. 


built for 
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Rome; a town of good trade, and one Ba 
richeſt in this province : it belonged to the 
of Parma till N 


canT & made himſelf maſter of it, and his . = 
ceſſors have keptit ever fince. * 


1 


& a hill, four miles to the northward of Ro- la. 


year 1649, when Pope Iuxof mi 


923. 
XIV. 
. 


minons. 
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Caprarola is a little town fadF'6d os Golf. Caprare- 


miglione, and belongs to the Duke of Parma, hay- 

. neſt caſtles in 1 bor its de- 
fence. 1444 | 4,44 

- Caſtro is "oY capital of a duch) which” Ye- Cato. 


ged to the Duke" of Parma, till Pope Inyo- 
canT X deprived him of it in the year 1649, 
yu he demoliſhed the place, and removed th 


oprick to 7 It lies about for 
miles n north'of ome, on the confines of Tal 


Caſtel Fardeſe | is a little town rw miles north- 


eaſt of Caſtro. 
Tuſcanella, anciently called Tuc and Tyr- 


ſuppoſed to e its name to that 


unf: 


Orvieto, the G of a nay 
CO is à large ſtrong city, ſituated on a 
High hill of a'ftcep aſcent; near the river Paglia, 


by about five and forty miles to the northward of 


Rome, and fifteen” 'north-eaft of Viterbo; the 
See of a Biſhop ſuffragan of Rome, and has one 
of the fineſt cathedrals in Italy. 

Aquapendente is a large well built town, gto⸗ 
4050 on the top of a rock, from whence there 
falls a caſcade of water, which is thought to be 
the occaſion of its name. It was made a biſhop 
rick upon che deſtruction of Caſtro, but is t 


a poor” place, confiderable only for the carthen 
ware made there: 


The 


rhenia, ſituate on the confines of Tuſcany, and la. 


Caſtel 
Farneſe. 


Tuſcanel- 


called the Orvieto. 


Aq . 


dente. 


province of Sabina is bounded by that of The pro- 


Umbria on the north- eaſt 3 by the kingdom. of vince of 


Naples on the fouthi-caft ; | by the Campania 

Rome on the ſouth. weſt ; and by the Parrimony 
on the north- weſt: being about twenty bre miles 
in length, and twenty in breadth, art” of the 
ancient kingdom of the Sabins, and exceeding 
fruitful in wine and oil; the chief towns whereof 
are, I. Magliano. 2. Vicovaro. And, 3. Correſe. 


Sabina. 


Chief 


towns. 


Magliano, or Manliana, is ſituated on an emi- Magliano. | 


nence near the river Tiber, about twenty miles 
north-eaſt of Rome; the capital of the Province, 
and made the See of the Biſhop of Sabina by A- 
LEXANDER VI, anno 1408, — is ofually poſ- 
ſeſſed by one of the eldeſt Cardinals. 


Vicavaro is fituated on a. mountain near the Vier 


Na Tiverone; not far from the confines of Na- 20 
ples; and gives the title of Duke to a branch of 
che family of URSAINx I. 

: :Totreſs; olim Quiris, from whence the Romans 
were called Quirites, is at preſent a ſmall place, 


ſituate on a rivulet, about twenty miles to the eaſt- 
ward of Rome. 


The province of Umbria, or duchy of Spoletto, 
is bounded by the duchy of Urbino and the 


marquiſate of Ancona on the north-eaſt'; by the 


kingdom of Naples on the ſouth-eaſt ; and by the ,. 
Patrimony of St. PETER and Sabina towards the 
weſt and north; being ſixty miles and upwards 
in length from caſt to weſt, and forty in breadth 
from north to ſouth, and had i its name of Um- 
bria from the river Umber. The country is di- 
verſified with hills and plains, and produces wine, 
oil, fruits, and plenty of corn. The chief towns 
are, 1. * 2. Trevi. 3. N Ponte. 
5. — Aſſiſo. 7. Bevagna. | Montefal: 
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Umbria 
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Chief 
towns. 
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t is ut a Q, t his 
ay, indi erently built thi 
2 very uneven tuation. 
noble old brick, th 13 2 008 with 
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work on a gold „and the pa ment A 
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is very fine _ has ſome, excellent of Se L 32 
tues in it. N are alſo ſome fragments of 2 
tiglüty in the place, as part of a triumphal arch, 
and ſome remains of an amphitheatre; and there 
is an aqueduct three hundred and fifty paces in 
length, which joins the mountain of St. FR A n- 
© 15 to that of Spoletto, lying { ſeven hundred feet 
above the valley over which it runs, his town 


Was terribly ſhaken by an Were in the 
year 1703. 


Foligne, or Foligno, is ſituated en miles north- 
eaſt of Spoletto, . in. one of the x. fruitful lains 


of Italy, built upon the ruins of che . 

ni, the little river Tupino running tl rough it. It 
populous trading place, their principal many- 

Gage are cloth, ſilk, gold and ee: '". _ 


Narni is ſituated on the Late of 


A woman 


near the river Nera, ſurrounded almoſt with hi 


rance as We db 
1 of, the hill on which 


18 built ffands. the caſtle, the reſidence of the 
yerpor., It is very troubleſom walking in 
the MERE people Kg i bout to 12 n 


are indiffe- 

dale d paper windows 
h; II worſe. 12 

uitful ſoil, and their fruits are 


ly a their tatter 


the other hand, 


| Win > Ra, ae they have alſo ſome mi- 


Ceſis. 


Te rni. , 


neral waters. | 


It is the See of 3 Pilbop, and the 
great altar in the 95 is eſteem d a fine piece 
of. workmanſhip. Near are-the ruins of a 
magnificen t bri » ſaid to 2 built by Avevs- 
Tus, of 1 uare pieces marble, without 
. any cement. Wa Of. four arches it conſiſted of, there 
_temains 9 one entire, the top of the largeſt i is 
"broken off, which is computed; have been an 
hundred and fifty feet high, . two hundred. 
broad, much larger than the famous arch of the 
Rialto in Venice. 
Ceſis, or Cæſum, right miles Hoch- ca of 
Narni, remarkable for cold winds. that. iflue 
from the mountains in the 1 eſpe- 
cially in ſummer. Th hey lie between .Gemi- 
ni and Terni, and ate a chain + of hills about 
eight miles long Tn eaſt to weſt, all huge rocks, 
- wonderfully placed. by nature ans above another; 
The ſurface, of. theſe rocks is full of holes and 
chinks, from, 7 thoſe Fer blaſts iſſue = 
ring the heat of ſummer, and at no other time; 
and the natives 5 a way! by pipes and canals 
to convey ĩt eir cellats, to cool their: wines 
and 1 Ki fruits, - 

Terni, olim ueramnia, is fitugtecl Yes 1 


| eaſt of, W * & fine ſruitful plain, en. 


ſhock bo Wel 
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compaſled, by to branches of the river Nera. 
from whence it derives its ancient name and is 
ſaid to have been faunded not long after Rome. 
has a briſ . in oil of olives, with which 
e country aboynds,: making, it is ſaid; three hun- 
charges; of oil every day for: fix months in 

the N charge weighing fix hundred 
(ear t his place is the famous caſcade, or 


nning with 
lf ou a ſteep rock three hundred feer 
into the cavity of another rock, 
« Phigh on water daſhes with ſuch vio- 
that it riſes/ again like 2 cloud of water- 
1889N-3: phraſe double the height of 
fall, and falls again in a; perpetual rain over 
che adjacent parts. This pulverized vater 
ms with the ſun an; infinite number of rain- 
bows, which increaſe and diminiſh croſs each 
other, and dance about according to the various 
outing. and reboundings of the water, and as 
watry ſmoak happens to be thicker or thin- 
9 At length they fall into an abyſs hollowed 
by their own weight, from whence they break 
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Pope's do- 


minions. 


from mount Marmore,;whete the river A remark 
a prodigious ſwift current, throws able na- 


tural caſ- 
cade, or 


catatact. 


forth again impetuouſiy through the jaws and 


crevices of the rock, from whence they run mur- 
rn on a little way, and then mingle with 
e river Nera, which they enlarge above two 
irds. Terni is a well built n and 
4 s See, who is ſuffragan to Rm. 
etl, or Reate, is ſituated on the river Velio 
no, about twenty miles to the eaſtward; of Terni; 
on the confines of the kingdom of Naples. It 
is a place of ſome trade, but has a very bad air, 
occalioned. by the neighbouring/lakes-arid marſhes. 
It was miſerably ſhattered hy an —— in 
the year 1703. The Nala of this place i is ſuf⸗ 
bh nr to 10 £9346) Nen ay { . 
orcia, or Norcera, anciently c Conſtay: 
tia Colonia, is ſituated at the foot of the Apennine, 
ſixteen miles north-eaſt of 
Biſhop's See, / ſuffragan to Rome. It ſuffered p pretty 
much by the ſamo earthquake in the year 1703. 
Peruſa, or Perugia, capital of the territory 
which goes by the name of the Perutin, or Pe- 
rugin, a country which abounds with excellent 
corn and wine, is ſituated on a hill near the Ti- 
ber, on the confines of Tuſcany, about thirty 
miles to the northward of Orvieto. It is a large 
ell peopled city, and the See of a Biſhop, 
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tat: 


— to Rome, and a Univerſity, and is de- 


fended by a citadel and other fortifications. A- 
bout ſix miles from hence is the lake of Thrafi- 
mene ſeven leagues in circumference; near which 
the Romans were:defeated by HanniBar. 

Caſtiglione del La 
called Il Contado di Caſtello, is a fortified town 
on the frontiers of Tuſcany, fourteen miles to 
the weſtward of Perugia. 

The ma _— Ancona is bounded by: the 
duch of Urbino on the north; by the gulph 
of Venice — the north- eaſt; by the kingdom 
of Naples on the ſouth- eaſt; by the 
Umbria or Spoletto on the ſouih-weſt; and by 
Tuſcany an the north · weſt ; being about ſeventy 
miles in.lepgth/ from eaſt to weſt, and fifty in 
breath from north to ſouth: the chief towns 
whereof are, 1. Ancona. 2. Loretto. 3 Ofi- 
mo. 4. Recanati. 5. Macerata. 6. Fermo. + 
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Ri Faun 8. Mont Alto. 9. Offida. 
Aſcoli. Tolentino. 12. St. Severino. oy 
8 14. Fabriano. 1. Saſſoferato. 16. 


Jeſi. It ia one of the moſt fruitful provinces 


of 


ince of 


Rieti. 


Norcia. 


Spoletto, and is a 


Perugia. 


go, the capital of a territory Caftigli 


One. 


Ancona 
marqui- 
ſate. 
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'AP- of: the | is the dee of / 4 Biſhop, ſuffragan to Rome: It CHA Þ 
2 is obſervable here chat the tide dots not 8 ARSE: 


Ancona ſtand on bove a foot, though it riſes abote four. feet at eg 
=== atick ſen; on rwolitele Venice and thę bottom: of the-gulph,- and in that ym 

| t tne gulph. — 
Ancona dred and t | b of the gulph of Venice which lies neut the 
city. and ſixty ſouth-caſt of Urbino, 4 


ſtockings, / ſhoes whited with chalk, and tied with 
coloured ribbon; their waiſteoats were unbuttoned, en, Devatronis.' Sanctuarium Dei. 


harbour, and a citadel which commands both that 
and the town, It makes à tolerable figure at a 
diſtance, — ＋ —— are narrow and une ven, 
and neither the publiek or private buildings 
to thoſe oo oper 'towns in Italy. Tir 
trade alſo 8 ebb but poſſibly may 
revive again now: the Pope has made it a: free 
port, as well as Civitz'Vecchia;! Proviſions, tra- 
e here, though 
the town ſtands in à plentiful cbuntry; one 
reaſon whereof may be, that it is a common 
thorough· fare from the north of Italy to Loretto, 
a place as much frequented: by pilgrims and tra- 
vellers as any in Europe, either out of devotion 
or eurioſity. Phe harbour was made by the Em- 
for Ta Aran, on which account there was a 
riumphal atch etected to his honour by the ſea- 
fide, which ſtill remains almoſt entire, and looks 
white and freſh being 
falr ſea-vapours, which by continual fretting it, 
in Mr. Abprson's opinion, preſerves it from 
that mouldy colour which others of the ſame ma: 
terials have contracted. There; was ſome diſtinc- 
tion made by the Nomans, my author thinks, be- 
tween theſe honorary arches erected to Em 
and thoſe that were raiſed on aceount of ſome vic- 
YTy; and were properly trĩumphal arches; but 
he does not hint herein the difference conſiſted; 
orily commends the wiſdom of the Romans, who 
to encourage their Emperor in their inclinations 
of doing good to cheir country, gave the fame 
honours to the gickt actions of peace which turned 
to the advan of the pablick, as to thoſe of 
war; and this; he obſerves, is very remarkable 
in the medals that were ſtamped on the ſame ve- 
cafions. The medal ſtruck for TRAIAN in me- 
mory of his beneficence to Ancona, is ſtill ve 
common, on the reverſe whereof is a port with 
à chain running croſs it, and i boat with this in- 
ſcription, S. N & R. optimo' Princips S. C 
- The habirsof the people of Ancona, according 
to Misson', ate ve rticular. He obſerved 
on one of their feſtivals, he ſays, when they 
were better dreſſed than uſual, that the prineipal 


citizens wort black cloaks lined with green,” blue 


and the facing'of the | fleeves embroidered; their 
ſhirts full, and hung over their fingers ends. The 
ordinary cittzens: wives and daughters had head- 
dreſſes with long fringes hanging over their faces; 
the body of their gowns of red and yellow ſillæ, 
laced before and behind, and on both fides, and 
overlaid with galloon like a livery; their petti- 
coats ſhort, and of forty different colours. Phe 
Ladies of quality were dreſſed after the French 


mode, but fo aukwardly, that they made a more 


ridiculous figure than their inferiors in their na- 
tive dreſs, how fantaſtical ſoever it might appear 
to foreigners. The exch where the 'mer- 
chants meet is 4 handfor ſquare” portieo; in 


which is an equeſtrian ſtatue of TRA JA, and 


four other figures at che four corners, . repre+ 
ſenting religion, faith, hope, and charity : but 
an earthquake which happened not many years 


ſince, has done conſiderable damage to theſe ſta · 


tues, by breaking or overturning them. Ancona 


1 


ſed to the winds and 


perors, paſſing, by; eſpecially if he had a 


picture of her, which is 


iterranean there is no tide at all to be diſ- 
cerned. 8 n | "I'S 
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I be city of Loreto, oh Lauraum, taking its Loreto. 


name from a grove of laurel there, is ſituated on 
eminence three miles to the weſtward: of 
gulph af Venice, fifteen ſouth of Ancona, and 
an hundred and forty- five to the eaſtward of Rome, 
in a — — * 7 cannot be 
worſe roads for the poor pilgrims to wade through 
than there are near this celebrated place. The 
city is ſmall, canſiſting only of ane large ſtreet 
within the gate, and another without; and is 
defended hy a wall and other fortifications, which 
may be ſufficient to prevent à ſudden ſurpriae, 
but would not be able to hold out a long ſiege. 
Some bave wondered, ſays Mr. Abprsow, that 
the Turk never attacks this place, where ſo vaſt 
a treaſure is repoſited, ſince it lies ſo near the 
ſea· ſhore, and is ſo weakly deſended: But be- 
des that he: has formerly attempted it without 
ſucceſs, the Venetians keep too watchful an 
over him at preſent, to ſuffer him to enter 
Adriatick.- It would, as that gentleman obſerves 
farther, be an caſy matter for a Chriſtian . Prince 
to poſſeſs himſelf of it, who has ſhips contin: 
n 4 
town diſguiſed like pilgrims: for it is compured 
there have bren no leſs than an hundred thou- 
ſand: pilgrims in this place in the compaſs of a 
day's time 3 but it is probable that their veneration 
fot the Holy: Houſe, and the horrour of an action 
that would be reſented by all Catholick Princes, 
wilt be 4 great à ſecurity to the place as tlie 
ſtrongeſt fortification: And there is no doubt but 
the Pope would make uſe of theſe treaſures in 
caſe of an unfortunate- war with the Turk, or a 
powerſul confederacy among the Proteſtants a- 
gainſt the Holy See. The vaſt heaps of wealth 
amaſſed together here and in other religious places 
in Italy, may he looked upon as ſo many hidden 
reſerves and magazines of the church, that ſhe 


ng would open upon any preſſing occaſion for her laſt 


defence and preſervation. But I proceed to give 
an account of the Holy Houſe, which drew fo 
great a treaſure hit her. 
It is called here, Sacratiſimo Sacello. Glorioſa 

Gella. Damus Aurea. Domus Sapientiæ. Vas In- 
Propitiatori- 
um Altiſſini. Gvitas Refugii. Puteus Aquarum 
Hventium. Terror Damonum. Spes Deſperantium. 
Gloria Feruſalem Tabernaculum Fuderis. Solium 
Glorie Dei. Sucrarium Divinitatis. Sacroſantta 
Caſa, HA b 5: 1 2 1410 5s 


brought up her ſon Je$vs here till he was twelve 
years of age; that after the aſcenſion of our Sa- 
viour, the Apoſtles conſecrated it to the honour 
ok the Bleſſed Virgin, and St. Luk E drew a 
preſerved here to this 
day: that the natives apoſtatizing from the: faith 
of Chriſt, and becoming the diſciples of Mano- 
ur, the Angels carried it into Dalmatia, and 

placed 
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this memorable event they are not perfectiy a 
grerd, whether it was on the ninth, tenth, or the 
twelfth day of May 1297, or in the year 1294 
But the people of the country not expreſſing 


due veneration for it here; three years and ſeven 


months after, the Angels tranſported it over the 


# 


done in haſte. But to go on with the tradition 


ſea to a wood in the territory of Recanati (wHich 
is about three miles from Loretto) the territory 
belonging to a noble Lady named Loretco,' from 
whence it obtained the name of Our Lady Lorer. 
10. After it had temain'd here eight months; on 
account of the *wickednefs' of the natives, it 
was remov'd à third time to the | bg 66 
ſtands at preſent; but a controverſy -ariſing be- 
tween 1 to whom the — be- 
long' d, four months after it. was remov'd' a little 
farther into a highway; and here they built over 
it a magnificent church, the preſent cathedral, 
under the middle [of the cupola whereof it now 
remains. They alſo erected four walls of white 
Parian marble, which ſurrounded the Holy Cham- 
ber at the diſtance of half a foot, the better to pre- 


ſerve it. Here, ſays my author, all the beauties of 
re and architecture may be ſeen, the greateſt 


ſeal 
artiſts in Italy having been employ'd in the work. 
It is of the Corinthian, order, with excellent baſs- 
reliefs, in which the - hiſtory of the Virgin is re- 


. preſented ; and there being two rows of niches one 


above another between the double columns, in 
the ten below are the ſtatues of ten Prophets, and 
in thoſe above the images of ten of the Sibyls, 
who propheſy'd of our Saviour's birth. There re- 
mains no more now of the Virgin's chamber than 
the four walls, compoſed of a reddiſni ſtone, which 
the legend ſays is no where to be found but near 
Nazareth. Phe roof has been remov'd to give 
ght within, and a door made on each ſide; nor 
is there any of the foundation. The chamber is 
about forty foot long, twenty broad, and about 
twenty in height. My author ſays, he view'd 
the wall on the inſide, which they were prevented 
from doing without by the — 2 ; and 
whatever they may pretend, it appears to be built 
of brick. Mtrsson alfo relates, that he has examin'd 
the matter, and that they have on purpoſe made 
choice of bricks of different ſhapes and unequal 
bigneſs, together with ſome flat gteyiſn and red- 
diſh ſtones, which are common every where, and 
that the cement is common lime and land, as in 
other ordinary houſes, but ill join d and fitted to- 
gether; which ſeems to evince that the work was 


concerning this houſe, which the Roman Catho- 
licks believe as firmly as their creed: They lay, 
that it was not known from hence it came till 
the bleſſed Virgin appeared to a devout man in his 


ſleep, and declar' d the manner of its removal in 


the year 1296, who diſcovering it to the Gover- 
nor and other conſiderable men of the province, 
they ſent ſixteen perſons of good reputation to Na- 
Zareth, who meaſur'd the foundations from whence 
it was taken, and found them to be exactly of the 


ſame dimenſions with the walls of the Holy Houſe. 


They ſaw. alſo an inſcription on an adjoining wall, 
which ſignified that it had left that place; which 
demonſtrated to them, that this was the chamber 
of the Virgin Max Y: and it has been reverenc'd 


by Chriſtians accordingly, and many miracles 
wrought there, ſays the legend. PAUL SiLva 
a hermit of great ſanctity, who liv*d in the neigh- 
bourhood, alſo declar'd, that going there conſtant- 
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THE! PRESENT STATE OF 4 TAU. 
placed it on a mountain thete called Terſattoy 
Pope's @- near the Gulph of Venice; (but as to the time of 


ly to mattins for ten yeats on the eighth 
tember annually, td hours before day, he ſaw a 
light deſoend from Heaven; upon the Holy Houſe, 
which was the Hleſſed Virgin 
ſelf there on the day of her nativity. Another 
man of credit, named PAul RRNALDVUci, at- 
teſted that his Grandfather ſaw the Angels con- 
vey it over the ſeag and place it in the wood, 

where he had often viſited: it. One FRAN CIS 
Parox alſo atteſted, that his Grandfather's 
Grandfather being an hundred and twenty years 
old, had much it in the ſame place, and 


that in his time it was carried from thence to the 


mountain of the two brothers 9 
The Holy Houſe is ſituatedeaſt aud weſt. To- 


wards the caſt is theilittle;chimney:of the chamber, 


and over it ſtand the Lady of Loretto; with a lit- 
tle Jeſus on her right arm: the image of our La- 
dy is ſaid to be of cedat wood, the work: 
manſhip of St. EURE, and brought hither with 
| _ It 9 four foot Rn. —— 
ich a particular kind of veil (of which they have 
ſeveral of various coldurs for change) all rich — 
glittering with precious ſtones ; on of theſe; Las: 
SELS relates, has ſix rows of dia down be- 
fore, to the number of three thouſand; and is 
wrought over with a kind of embroidery of little 
pearl, ſet thick every where, within the flowers, 
with great round pearl, to the number of twenty 
thouſand pearls in all. Her triple crown, cover'd 
with precious ſtones, was the preſent of LEWIS 
XIII., King of France. The crown on the head of 
ont Saviour, alſo is ſet with diamonds; Before the 
breaſt! of the bleſſed Virgin hangs a royal toiſon 
or fleece of rich jewels z a collar of rubies, pearls 
and diamonds, and a rich croſi havging at it; 
And round the nich where the: ſtatue ſtands, is 
a cloſe row of precious ſtones of ſeveral kinds and 
luſtres of great bulk and value, forming a kind of 
rainbow of various colours. Before the image of 
our Lady hang twelve lamps of beaten gold, each 
as big as a man's head: all the reſt of the chapel 
is loaden with the rich vows and preſents of great 
Princes. The altar is of pure beaten ſilver, ſcarce 
any thing of leſs value is to be ſeen here. There 
is ſtill remaining ſome ancient paintings, ſaid to be 
done in the primitive times, particularly ſeveral pic- 
tures of the Virgin, with our Saviour in her arms. 
On each ſide of the Virgin's ĩmage are preſſes fill d 


with her ancient ornaments, and on another in the 


ſouth ſide they preſerve ſome earthen diſhes and 
houſhold utenſils, ſaid to be uſed by the Virgin 
and her family, many of which are cover d with 
gold plate. Over againſt the image of our La- 
dy, at the end which looks weſtwurd, is the win- 
dow at which, tis ſaid the Angel enter d when he 
brought her the joyful tidings of being the mother 
of our Saviour 3 this window: is about three foot 
high, and almoſt the ſame breadth and accord- 
ing to tradition, the Virgin was telling over 
her beads when the Augel appear d to her.. 
As for the old roof of the houſe, and the little 
ſteeple, with which it is painted in ancient pictures, 
they can give no account of them 3 — — 
vaulted-rook they acknom ledge to be a modern fa- 
brick, but the old bells they pretend to have, Which 
are never uſed for fear of wearing them out: they 
add, that the altar made by the hands of the A- 
ſtles, and the ſtone on which St. PE IE R ſaid 
fis firſt maſs, were tranſported hither with the houſe, 
which are now cover d with ſilver. The pave-· 
ment conſiſts of ſquare pieces of red and white 
marble; but this alſo is modern: fox the old ove 
I they 
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THE'PR 
hey ſay was left at Nazareth with the foundation 


* of the houſe. The entrance of this chapel is by 


three doors at ſent, viz. one on each fide, 
and one behind the altar, though originally there 


was but one. The place between the altar and 


our Lady's ſhrine is called the ſanftuary : upon 
this altar maſs is celebrated from four in the morn- 


ing to one in the afternoon z and before it hangs 
a lamp of gold as big as two men can carry; there 
are alſo all round the chapel lamps, ſtatues, buſts, 
and other figures of gold and filver, and particu- 
larly eight and twenty large ſilver candleſticks 


gilt. The laſt rich offering is always laid before 


the ſhrine of our Lady for ſome time, and then 


removed into the treaſury. All round the walls 
that incloſe the houſe are a great number of can- 


dteſticks and branches; and theſe walls the pil- ther ſide of the gallery is a range of windows, 


grims ſurround on their knees, ſome five, ſome 
ſeven, and others twelve times, as they are diſpoſ- 
ed, ſaying over their Pater-Noſters and Ave- 
Marias, and telling their beads, - all endeavouring 
to get as near the wall as they can; and as ſome 
ſurround it one way, and others the contrary, this 
occaſions frequent joſtling, and muſt not a little 
diſturb their devotions; but this is never done 
when there are great numbers of Pilgrims aſſem- 
bled. From the Sancta Caſa foreigners are led 
to view the treaſury, in compariſon of which, ſays 


Missox, all the riches of the Holy Houſe are but 


of ſmall value. It is a gallery with a rich vaulted 
roof, forty paces long, and fifteen broad, on one 
ſide of which are large preſſes with folding-doors, 
| which ſerve inſtead of wainſcoat when ſhut. The 
filver works are not thought worthy to be admit- 
ted into theſe preſſes, but are laid in _ in o- 
ther repoſitories, while the preſſes are filled with 
pure gold, rich jewels, or veſſels and ornaments 
more precious than gold; being the votive dona- 
tions of Emperors, Kings, Popes, Princes, and 
other perſons of diſtinction, for ſeveral hundred 
years paſt. Here are whole ſervices for the altar 
of amber, agate, lapis lazuli, coral and cryſtal, 
Prieſts veſtments adorned with pearl and precious 
ſtones. A ſpread eagle covered with diamonds, 
ſeveral crowns of gold enriched- with pearls and 
diamonds, a heart ſet with diamonds, and a great 


emerald in the middle of it of an exceſſive big- 


neſs. Several ſingle diamonds of an immenſe va- 
lue; images of our Saviour and the Samaritan 
woman in gold; a golden dove with two crowns 


above it covered with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 


and other precious ſtones; a cup of Lapis Lazuli, 
with a lid of rock cryſtal, on the top whereof 
is an Angel in relievo, having a lilly ſet with 
diamonds in his hand : the border of this lid is 
adorned with four large diamonds, and as many 


fully intermixed and embelliſhed with precious 
ſtones; three Satyrs of gold ſitting upon it glit- 
tering with rubies and diamonds, intermixed with 
rls; and there are three golden Syrens for the 
is, holding each of them a child, with this 

\ diſtich, | | 
Ut 


prole tua mundum Regina beaſti, 
Regnum & Regem prole beare velis. 
This glorious cup Hznxy III of France offer- 
ed to our Lady for a ſucceſſor. And here are two 
crowns in form of Tiara's, which Lzwis XIII of 
France offered on the ſame acconnt. age 
Theſe are both of gold embelliſhed with dia- 
monds and pearls, which, it is ſaid, coſt eighty 


| thouſand crowns. Another preſent the ſame 
VOL. IL | 
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. 


cellor of 


niſh 


pots which contain them are the greateſt curio- 
Tubies: the foot is oriental jaſper and gold art- 
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an Angel of ſilver with a young infant of gold in 
his arms, which he preſents to the Virgin. Among 
the golden ſtatues are thoſe of. the Duke of Savoy, 
with a royal mantle on his knees, and that of 
STANISLAUS King of Poland: and there is an al- 
tar-cloth 1 by the Lady of the Great Chan- 


oland, the jewels whereof are computed 
to be worth an hundred and fifty thouſand crowns, 


with a multitude of other valuable preſents; among 
vhich I muſt not forget one that 


isson ſays was 
ſent by King James I's Queen in 1688, viz.” an 


Angel ef gold, holding a heart bigger than an 


egg covered with diamonds of great value, which, 
he ſays, ſhe offered to the Virgin juſt before ſhe 


became pregnant of the Chevalier. On the o- 


between every one of which are the plans of ſe- 
veral great towns in baſs- relief in ſilver. But not 


to weary the reader with a tedious enumeration 


of more particulars, I ſhall conclude the deſcrip- 


tion of this treaſure in the words of Mr. ADpi- 


SON: The riches in the Holy Houſe and treaſury, 


ſays that gentleman, are ſurprizingly great, and 


as much ſurpaſſed my expectation as other ſights 
have fallen ſhort of it: ſilver can ſcarce find ad- 


miſſion, and gold it ſelf looks but poorly among 
ſuch an incredible number of precious ſtones. 
There will be in a few ages more the jewels of the 


_ greateſt value in Europe, if the devotion of its 
Princes continues in its preſent fervour. The laſt 


offering (when he was there) was made by the 


Queen Dowager of Poland, and coſt her eighteen 
thouſand crowns. | 


The church, in which the Holy Houſe ſtands, 


is a magnificent fabrick, built in the form of a 
croſs, with a cupola in the middle, adorned with 


ſtucco work and exquiſite paintings by the greateſt 
hands; particularly in the chapel of 


the Annun- 
ciation, is the hiſtory of her viſitation and mar- 


riage; and in the chapel of St. Jon Baptiſt an 
incomparable | ary of our Saviour's toptiſin, 
In the great ſquare before the church is a vaſt 


marble fountain, with the brazen ſtatue of Pope 
SixTus V; and four other ſtatues repreſentin 


the cardinal virtues. All the doors of the chore | 
are of braſs, and have ſeveral hiſtories engraven 
upon them. The cellars belonging to the houſe 


are very ſpacious, and repleniſhed with variety 


of wine, not only for the ſervice of the Biſhop's 
palace, but for all thoſe numerous bodies of Pil- 
grims which reſort hither, to whom they are al- 
ways open. After the cellar ſtrangers are ſhewn 
the Apothecaries ſhop, where all pilgrims are fur- 

with ſuch medicines as they want; but the 


ſity here, having been painted by the admired 
RayHAEL UnrBiIN, and containing ſeveral 


pieces of ſacred and prophane hiſtory. The pa- 


where the Governor, the Biſhop, and Pe- 
nitentiaries.of all nations reſide, is large and 


commodious; and here are apartments always 
ready for the reception of Princes, Cardinals, 
and other perſons of diſtinction, whoſe devotion 
brings them hither. 


is an octangular fountain of braſs thirty foot high, 


In the ſquare of this palace 


conſiſting of three ſtories one above another : in- 


to the uppermoſt four Eagles throw the water; 
four Dragons pour it into the ſecond ;. and four 
Tritons mounted on the backs of dolphins con- 


vey it to the third. The inhabitants of Loretto, 


notwithſtanding the vaſt concourſe of pilgrims hi- 
ther, are not rich, moſt of them being main- 


13 T tained 


principal employment of the inhabitants. Tun- 
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-CHAP. tained by the charity of the houſe, and laying 
XXIV. out but little money, unleſs it be in | beads, 
Pope's eroſſes, and medals, the making whereof.are the 
ELIN us, in his hiſtory of Loretto, relates, that 
in ſome years between Eaſter and Whitſuntide 
there have reſorted hither five or ſix hundred 
thouſand pilgrims; and in the ſpace of two days in 
September, when they celebrate the feaſt of the 
Virgin's nativity, not leſs t han two hundred thou- 
ſand. Theſe pilgrims ſet out in bodies from the 
ſeveral Catholick cities of Italy, and ot her parts 
of Europe, each body or ſociety being diſtinguiſtied 
by the arms of the city they come from, and by 
the colour of their clothes: they wear a kind of 
linen frock with a cowl, which ou covers 
their heads, leaving only three holes for their eyes 
and mouth; they have large chaplets of beads, 
_ girdles, pilgrims ſtaves, and the arms of the ſo- 
ciety painted or embroidered before and behind, 
on the back and breaſt of every brother. The 
men uſually ride on aſſes, probably in imitation 
of our Saviour, which animals, ſays my ludicrous 
author, on account of their frequent journeys to 
the Holy Houſe, are ſuppoſed to have ſome ſmack 
of ſanctity. They are very ſure-footed, and tra- 
vel better in that uneven country about Loretto 
than horſes would. As to the 7 hrs pilgrims, 
their habits are the richeſt they can procure, and 
they faſten-to the body of their gowns a little pil- 
grim's ſtaff of gold, ſilver or ivory, ſome of them 
ſet with pearls or precious ſtones; and theſe be- 
ing about fix inches long, ſays the ſame merry 
writer, give occaſion for many pretty thoughts, 
ſerving for diverſion for the company on the way. 
The Ladies uſually ride in calaſhes and chaiſes, 
ſurrounded with a croud of gentlemen mounted 
on aſſes, and dreſſed in the manner above deſcrib- 
ed, who ſhow a thouſand antick tricks, and ſing 
merry ſongs for their diverſion, which muſt make 
the women extremely fond of theſe expeditions in 
a country where they are never permitted to con- 
verſe with the men but on ſuch.occafions; though 
there are few of them but have a governante, a 
brother, or ſome other relation near them, who 
ſerve as ſpies to ſee that they do not carry their gal- 


Loretto a City and Biſhoprick ; and ſo great 
the dignity of this place (ſay the Catholicks) ſo Cys 
ſublime is its majeſty, that before all the holy 


coli, Tolentino, Camerino, and Jeſi, are all Bi- 


lick of St. Marino, is bounded by the 
of Romania, and the gulph of Venice, towards 
the north and caſt; 
cona towards the ſou 
Florence or Tuſcany and Perugia towards the 
weſt: being about vg 

the ſouth-eaſt to the north-weſt, and of a very 
unequal breadth, in ſome places fifty, and in o- 
thers ſcarce twenty, particularly that part of it 
which lies between Tuſcany and the gulph of Ve- 
nice is very narrow. The chief towns are, 1. Ur- 
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Pope's do- 


18 minions. 


aſticks, called Incumbents, twelve Clerks, and o- CHAP. | 
ther inferior officers. S1x Tus V firſt made I 


places under heaven, the chapel of Loretto is to 


be preferred. | der. | 
Oſimo is a ſmall city, about fifteen miles weſt imo. 


of Loretto, remarkable only for being a Biſhop's 


See, ſuffragan to Rome. 


Recanati, the ancient Helvia Necina, united Recanati. 
to the See of Loretto, is ſituated on the top of a 
hill, about three miles ſouth-weſt of Loretto. 


In the territories of this city it was that the Holy 
Houſe firſt reſted on its tranſportation from Dal- 


matia. N 
Macerata is ſituated on a hill between Loretto Macerata. 


and Tolentino, twenty miles ſouth of Ancona. 
It is a Biſhop's See, united to Tolentino, ſuffra- 


gan of Fermo, and has a little Univerſity. | 

Fermo is ſituated on a riſing ground near the Fermo. 
gulph of Venice, fifteen miles ſouth of Loretto, a 
large place, and made an Archbiſhoprick by Six us 
V, who had been Biſhop of this * Og 

The cities of Ripa, Tranſone, Montalto, Aſ- ee 

Montalto, 
Tolenti- 


ſhops Sees; but do not deſerve a particular de- 

ſcription. | | one ” no, &c. 
Fabriano, on the confines of the duchy of Ur- Fabriano. 

bino, is taken notice of for a manufactory of fine 


paper there. „et 
The duchy of Urbino, including the Repub- 
vince 


Urbino 
duchy. 


- the marquiſate of An- 
3 and by the duchy of 


miles in length from 


bing. 2. St. Angelo. 3. Urbanea, 4. Cagli. 5. 


| Fombrone. 6. Fano. 7. San Leo. 8. Penna de 
- Billi. 9. Gubio. 10. Senigaglia. And, 11. Pe- 


lantry too far. But to return to Loretto, beſides ſaro 


the jewels, plate and ornaments already mention- 
ed, it is ſuppoſed there are vaſt ſums of ready caſh 
laid up in the treaſury of the Holy Houſe, for no 
pilgrim ſcarce comes thither but gives ſomething 
to the box; and to incite them to be liberal, they 
deliver gut printed papers, wherein they ſuggeſt 
that the revenues of this church amount to but 
twenty ſeven thouſand crowns per ann. and that in 
their charges inmaintaining the clergy and officers 

which belong to the Holy Houſe, and the 92. 
grims who reſort hither, they annually expend a- 
bove thirty eight thouſand crowns, ſo that there is 
a deficiency of eleven thouſand: crowns every year; 
from which repreſentation they endeavour to 
move eu of devout pilgrims; tho it is 
ſuppoſed the lands and revenues appropriated to 
Loretto, are much beyond what they are pleaſed 
to diſcover. It is true, the numerous clergy who 
eonſtantly attend here, muſt occaſion a very great 
expence; there being above an hundred and twen- 
ty maſſes founded to be ſaid every day in the 
church and chapel, beſides caſual ones celebrated 
for particular perſons ; for which purpoſe only 
they maintain near fourſcore extraordinary Chap- 
lains; and the Madona or Saint herſelf is conti- 
nually ſerved by twenty Canons, thirteen Eccleſi- 


0 


"ſituate in a plain near the 0 | 
twenty miles north-eaſt of Ancona, and has a har- 
bour of no great conſequence. _ 


ty of Montefeltro, which has its 
- mountainous ſituation, 


= Urbino, | the capital city, is ſituated on à Urbino 


ſouth-weſt of the gulph of Venice, and an 
hundred north · eaſt of Rome; a little well-peo- 


pled city, and hath ſome handſam buildings in 
it, particularly the Ducal Palace, Po 
VIII being an intimate friend of the laſt Duke's, 
and having, among other favours, given him an 
hundred thouſand ducats, ſo entirely won the 
Duke's heart, that he bequeathed this city, 
and the whole duchy belonging to it, to the See 
of Rome about the year 1630, and it has ever 
ſince been part of the Eccleſiaſtical State. In this 
city 
from hence called RAPHAEL URRBIN. 


URBAN 


the famous Painter R a'e n:a's L 3 
Was 
made an Archbiſhoprick, by Pope Pius IV, anno 
Sag lle, or Senegallia, ſaid to take its name Sinigag- 
from the Galli Senones, is a little pleaſant town, lia. 
Iph of Venice, about 


San Leo is a foptreſs fituated on a mountain San Leo. 
fifteen miles north of Urbino, capital of the coun- 
name from its 


Cita 


1 ” 
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CHAP. Cita de Caſtel 


"Soy is the capital of a county of 


Pope's do. the ſame name, ſituated about twenty miles ſouth- ſe 


minions. Welt of Urbino, 4a little fortiged town, and the 
Sec of a Bilhop, ſuffragan to Rome. 


Cita de Pano is ſituated on the gulph of Venice, about 
2 | miles to the eaſtward of Urbino, ancient- 


ly Fauum Fortune, or the Temple of For- 
tune, on account of a temple erected to the honour 
of that Goddeſs here, of which there is nothing 
remaining but the ruins at preſent. There is a 

here a magnificent triumphal arch, pretty much 
defaced, conſiſting of three arches of marble, the 


loftieſt that are to be met with any where, each la 


of them, as it is ſaid, being thirty cubits high; 
the plan of it, with all its inſcriptions, is neatly 
cut upon the wall of a neighbouring building. In 
this, as in almoſt every other town. in this part of 
Italy, is a beautiful marble fountain, where the 
water runs continually through ſeveral little ſpouts, 
which, my author obſerves, looks very refreſhi 

in this hot country, and gives a coolneſs to the air 
about them. 7 


Peſaro is pleaſantly ſituated alſo upon the gulph 
of Venice, about ten miles -north-eaft of Fane 3 
and was the * a territory, governed by its 
own Princes till the year 1631, when it came un- 
der the dominion of the See of Rome. It is one 
of the largeſt and beſt-peopled towns in the Pope's 
dominions; and bas a very good trade; the chur- 
ches and houſes are for the moſt part modern and 
well built. Pope CLEMENT XI. who was à na- 
tive of this place, built a magnificent cathedral 
here, whoſe Biſhop is ſuffragan to Urbino. The 
country about Peſaro is exceeding fruitful, and e- 
very thing extremely cheap, but the air is bad in 
mr. 1d os 7G 

Gubio is the capital of a little mountainous terri- 
tory, ſituate near the foot of the Apennine, about 
thirty miles ſouth-weſt of Urbino, and is the See 
of a Biſhop, ſuffragan of that city. | | | 

Fombrone, or Foſſombrone, is ſituated about ten 
miles ſouth- eaſt of Urbino, and about as much to 
the weſtward of Fano, and is the See of a Biſhop, 
Suffragan of Urbino. 85 2 7 
St. Ange- St. Angelo, Urbanea, Cagli and P enna de Belli, 
lo, &. are Biſhops Sees, but remarkable for little elſe; 
and indeed every town of Italy almoſt of the big- 

neſs of an Engliſn market-town-4s a Bi | 

The re- The territories of the Republick of St. Marino 

publick of are ſituated on the north part of the duchy of 

St. Mari- Urbino, near the conſines of Romania. They 

%% conlift of one mountain, and ſome neighbouring 

hillocks which lie ſcattered about the bottom of it, 

being about three miles over, and about ten in 

circumference, containing one little city of the 

ſame name, .faur or five villages, eight corn-mills, 

and two powder-malls, in which little State there 

are about ſix or {even thouſand ſouls. There is not 

a ſpring or fountain, according to Mr. A pion, in 

their dominions, which defect is ſupplied by vaſt 

ciſterns or reſervoirs of rain- water. Their wine 

that grows towards the bottom of the mountain is 
the beſt on the north ſide of the Apennines. 

The town of St. Marino ſtands on the top of 
the mountain, which is exceeding high and ſteep, 
it is generally hid among the clouds, and lay under 
ſnow, ſays Mr. ApnisoNn, when I ſaw it, though 
it was clear and warm weather in all the country 

about it. The city is walled on one fide, and de- 

fended by a dreadful precipice on the other, on 

which ſtand three towers or caſtles on a line. The 

ſtreets are narrow, and the houſes but indifferently 

built : There are five churches and four convents 
I 


Peſaro. 


Gubio. 


Fom- 
brone. 


St. Marino 
City, 


ſhop's See. 
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in their limits, but not conſiderable enough to de- CH A P. 
rve a particular deſcription. There is a ſuburb Oy. | 
at the foot of the hill, where they have a good 1 g 
weekly market, and four annual fairs, in which 8 
great herds of live cattle are bought and ſold. 
Their principal fair is on the of St. BaR- 
THOLOM zw, When all the natives that are fit for 
military ſervice are under arms, to the number of 
twelve or fiſteen hundred. There are but two 
aſoents from the ſuburbs to the city, by one of 
which, winding about, a coach may get up to 
the gate; the other is very ſteep; and there is a 
w that none ſhall enter the town by any other 
paths, leſt new ones ſhould be worn on the ſides 
of the mountain, and foreigners find an acceſs to it. 
The town ſtands about nine miles ſouth of Rimi- 
ni, twenty north of Urbino, and five or fix weſt 
of the gulph of Venice. This little republick has 
continued twelve or thirteen hundred years; and 
was founded by St. Marino, a hermit who retired 
hither, and practiſed ſuch rigours and auſterities upon 
himſelf, as gave the people of the neighbourhood 
a great opinion of his ſanctity. It being given out at 
length that heaven had conferred on him a power 
of working. miracles, the Princeſs of the country 
gave him the mountian he had choſen to erect his 
hermitage upon; and his reputation ſoon drew 
people enough thither to people it, who formed 
themſelves into a republick, which has been ever 
ſince called by the name of their founder, whoſe 
ſtatue ſtands on the high altar in their principal 
church, which is dedicated to him. He holds a 
mountain in his hands, crowned with three caſtles, 
which is the arms of the common-wealth. They 
attribute to his S any uy the long duration of 
their ſtate, and eſteem him the greateſt Saint next 
to the bleſſed Virgin. (N CE 
Ihe ſovereign power was originally lodged in 
the Arengo, or great council, wherein every houſe 
had its repreſentative, but was afterwards de- 
volved on the council of ſixty, or rather forty, for 
it conliſts of no more at preſent, of which one half 
are of noble families, as they are called, and the 
other half plebeians, and all matters are decided in 
this aſſembly by ballotting. By theſe are all mi- 
niſters and officers of the common-wealth appoint- 
ed, and no ſentence is executed which is not con- 
firmed by two thirds of this council. The. two 
Principal officers of the common-wealth are ftiled 
Capitaneo's, which our writers reſemble to the Ro- 
man Conſuls: theſe are elected every {ix months. 
The next officer is the Judge in civil and criminal 
matters, and becauſe of the many alliances, friend- 
ſhips and ingermarriages,. as well as the perſonal 
feuds and-animpſities which muſt of neceſſity hap- 
pen among ſo ſmall a people, and might obſtruct the 
zaurſe. of juſtice, if one of their own number was 
Poſſeſſed of this poſt, they always entruſt a foreig- 
ner with the adminiſtration of juſtice, who is a 
Doctor of law, and has a reputation for his integri- 
ty z they change him every three years. The fourth 
man in this petty ſtate is the Phyſician, who is 
alſo a foreigner, and maintained by a publick ſalary, 
and changed alſo every three years. A fifth officer, 
who makes no ſmall figure in the republick, is the 
ſchool - maſter, and the natives in general, it is ſaid, 
have ſome ſmatteringof learning. They are eſteem- 
ed an honeſt well- meaning people, and according 
to ſome of our modern travellers, live much more 
happy and contented among their rocks and ſnows 
than any other Italians do in the moſt fruitful val- 
leys. Nothing, ſays Mr. Appison, can be a 
greater inſtance of the naturallove mankind * 
or 
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CHAP. for liberty, and of their averſion to an arbitrary to their ſuperiors. And being born in great plenty CH AP. 
Pope 5 government, than to ſee ſuch a ſavage mountain of all things neceſſary to life, in the midft of ſo many „IV. 


minions. Cover'd with people, when the Campania of Rome ſorts of delicious wines, they are always more ſober Pope's do- 


a———) (under a Monarch) in the ſame country, is deſtitute by choice, more quiet, and better content with what CE 
| ts ſufficient, than thoſe of other nations, who in the 

midi of riches, even to a ſuperfluity, are tyranniz'd 

over by the love of money, flaves to their ambition, ne- 


of inhabitants. From which and many other in- 
ſtances it is evident, that Mr. App1son preferr'd 
a republican form of government to any other, 
and inſinuates, that no ſuch thing as liberty can be 
expected under a monarchy. But it is to be ob- 
ſerv'd, that theſe very people lie in the midſt of 
the Pope's dominions, are under his protection, 
and ſo much in his power, that he might at any 
time put an end to their boaſted liberties if he ſaw 
fit. And after all, why people ſhould be happier 
under forty tyrants or governors than one, is not 
| eaſy to be conceived. Nor does it proceed ſo 
much from the excelleney of their conſtitution, as 
from the poverty of their country, and their cold 
uncomfortable ſituation, that they have ſo lo 
remain'd a ſtate. The richeſt and the happie 
countries ever ſuffer the moſt frequent revolutions. 
It it not worth any Prince's while to make a con- 
ueſt of a mountain eternally cover'd with ſnow, 
tho? tis very natural for people to have an eſteem 
and fondneſs for their native place, how miſerable 
ſoever. At the iſland of St. Helena, which is 
but twenty miles in circumference, and above five 
hundred from any continent, where the natives 
are of Britiſh extraction, and ſubje& to a Gover- 
nor appointed by the Eaſt- India company, who 
acts as deſpotically as any Prince upon earth, the 
natives ſeem no leſs contented than theſe are re- 
preſented to be at St. Marino, and will tell you 
that they have very little inclination to remove to 
any other part of the world. They repreſent that 
their ſmall fortunes that maintain them in neceſſa- 
ries here, would probably be ſpent before they 
could fix themſelves to any advantage elſewhere ; 
that they and their families muſt run great hazards 
and ſuffer many hardſhips in the attempt: But 
what is more than all, they have ſuch a fondneſs 
for the ſpot of earth where they were born and 
bred, that they cannot think of leaving it, any 
more than the mountaineers of Marino can of 
deſcending into the rich vales about them ; not on 
account of the mildneſs of the government, but 
for ſome ſuch reaſons as keep the natives of St. 
Helena at ee And _— it is no eaſy mat- 
ter for poor e to leave their country with their 
families and fr in other places, over the na- 
ture of the government may be, _ live under, 
or whatever oppreſſions or hardſhips they may ſuf- 
fer from their Governors. And that the reſt of 
the people of Italy are not leſs contented than 
thoſe of Marino, how miſerable ſoever ſome tra- 
'vellers may repreſent them, or they may in ney 
be in our opinion, appears from MorRx ave, Vol. 
I. p. 74. The picture ſeveral travellers have drawn, 
ſays that gentleman, of the meanneſs and 8 
of the Italian peaſants, render'd fo by their ri 
maſters, is apt to make any one look u 
them who bear the burthen to be-as miſerable as 
thoſe who impoſe it ſeem to be happy; but as the 
felicity of people conſiſts chiefly in being content 
ed with their condition, or more in believing them- 
ſelves happy than in being really ſo, they complain 


leſs themſelves than travellers do for them; they are 


born for the moſt part with their chains, (as we 
denominate them) which grow habitual and light 
by education. They are taught to enpect a true 
 pineſs in the next world from the very ſacrifice of 
' riches and wealth in this; from their obſervance of 


I 


Q 


religion, contributions to the church, and ſubmiſſion 


ver pleaſed, but akvays uneaſy with their maſters. Tt 


is ſurprizing, ſays the ſame author, how much theſe 
people give ro the church in proportion to what 
they have, and this very willingly, notwithſtand- 
ing what they are obliged to pay to' the tem- 
poral power, of which they complain but little. 
The peaſant pays religiouſly tythes to his curate; 
and has maſſes ſaid for his health, for the ferti- 


lity of his lands, and for the ſouls of his deceaſed 


relations; nor does he refuſe a part of his corn, 
wine and fruit to the Mendicant Fryars, though 
without making any 'vow of poverty, he lives 
poorer than they that do it. And though theſe 


people ſhould be deem'd to have fallen into one 


extreme, both in their religion and politicks, yet 
whether the contrary extreme, where' people den 

any ſubjection to the eccleſiaſtical or civil Magi- 
ſtrate, but when they act ſuitably to their own 
whimſies, be not the more troubleſom and dan- 
gerous of the two, will ſcarce be made a queſtion 
by any conſidering man. But *tis time to pro- 


. ceed in the deſcription of the reſt of the Pope's 


dominions. 


The province of Romania, or Romandiola, in 
which Fin 8 


north; by the guiph of Venice on the eaſt ; by 
the province of- Urbino and Tuſcany on the 
ſouth ; and by Modena and Mantua towards the 
welt ; being about fourſcore miles in length from 


eaſt to weſt, and near as much in breadth from 
north to ſouth. | 


Romania Proper, call'd anciently Æmilia Re- 
gio, and Flaminia, is bounded by the Ferrareſe 
on the north; by the gulph of 
eaſt ; by Urbino and Tuſcany on the ſouth ; and 
by the Bologneſe on the weſt ; and is about ſixty 


miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and forty in 


breadth from north to ſouth. It is diverſified with 
hills, woods, arable, meadow and paſture, and a- 
bounds in corn, wine, oil, figs and other fruits: but 
the ſalt · pits are its principal riches. Here are alſo 


ſeveral good rivers, as the Savio, Santerna, Pi- 


ſatello and Rubicon; the laſt of which will be 
remember'd as long as Julius CæsAR, who by 
paſſing it with his army, manifeſted his deſign of 
ſubduing the Roman republick. This province was 
part of the ancient Gallia Ciſpanada, and ſaid to 
be call'd Romania from its firm adherence to the 
Roman Empire, and not from its being in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, for it lies on the op- 
poſite ſide of Italy, at above an hundred and forty 


miles diſtance from that city. The chief towns Chief 
are, 1. Ravenna. 2. Cervia. 3. Rimini. 4. towns. 


Sarcina. 3. Seſena. 6. Bertinora. 7. Forlim- 


popoli. 8. Forli. 9. Faenza. 10. Caſtel Bolog- 


Ravenna is ſituated in a flat country, three Ravenna. 


miles weſt of the Adriatick ſea; an hundred 
north-weſt of Ancona; and fourſcore ſouth of 
Venice, being encompaſs'd with two ſmall ri- 
vers. Its ancient ſituation is ſaid to have been 


hap- like that of Venice, upon certain iſtands, when 


it was one of the beſt harbours the Romans had 
on this ſide ; but the waters are retired above 
three miles from it, and theſe plains which for- 


merly 


include the Bologneſe and Ferrareſe, is ne Peg 


bounded by the territories of Venice towards the Romania. 


Romania 


; roper. 
Venice on * 
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THE PRESENT: STATE OF ITALY. 
0 N ade water, are now ſome of the 
molt fruittu 


rounds in Italy. It was the reſi- 
dence of the 1 75 Howogqvs, and of many 
of the Gothick Kings, and afterwards the capi 
tal of the eaſtern Emperors dominions in Italy, 
where their Viceroys or Exarchs held their courts 
from the year 368, to the year 728, It was ta- 
ken by the Lombards in 752, and by Pzem 
King of France, anno 756, .who gave this city, 
with moſt of the territories belonging to th 


eaſtern Emperors in Italy, to the Pope; but it 


never ſuffer d more than when it was ſtorm' d by 
the French about the year 1512, ever ſince whic 
it has been in a declining condition. The build- 
ings are 3 the magnificent churches 
and palaces which it anciently contain'd, are now 
run to ruin, its trade loſt, and the place but 
thinly peopled. Good water was always ſo ſcarce 
here, that it was preferred to wine, according 
to Mar. I. 5. | 


Sit ciſterna mibi vinea malo Raven, 
um poſſim 2 aquam. © 
. Lodg'd at Ravenna, water ſells ſo dear, 
A ciſtern to a vineyard I prefer. Appisox. 
Callidus impoſiut nuper mibi caupo Ravenne __ 
Umm 72 . vendidit ille merum. Ibid. 
By a Ravenna vintner once betray'd, 
So much for wine and water mix'd I paid; 
But when I thought the purchas'd liquor mine, 
The raſcal fobb'd me off with only wine. Bid. 
The place which is ſſiewn for the haven is level 
with the town at preſent, and is ſuppoſed to have 
been filPd up by ſand and dirt brought thither by 
the ſea ; for all the foil on that fide of Ravenna, 
it is obſerv'd, has been made by the ſea diſcharg- 
ing it ſelf upon it for ages paſt. The ruins of 
the Pharos, or light: houſe, ſtand about three miles 
ſrom the ſea, and two from the town, the foun- 
dations whereof. were cover'd ſeveral yards deep. 
It was a ſquare” tower, about twelve yards in 
breadth, as appears by that part of it which till 


remains entire. Without the town, on that fide 


sun THA erected for her father 


where the ancient harbour is ſuppoſed to have 
been, is the Mauſolæum which „ AMALA- 

'THEODORICK, 
King of the Oſtrogoths, who kept his court at 
Ravenna. This building is now converted into 
a little church which they call the Rotunda ; the 
moſt remarkable thing in it is the roof, which 


conſiſts of one large ſtone,' hollow*d almoſt into 


the form of a cupola, with a round hole to let 
in the light. Mr. Missow ſays, he meaſured this 
ſtone, and that it was thirty-cight feet in diame- 
ter, and fifteen in thickneſs ; but I ſuppoſe he 
means that the cavity or cupola was fifteen feet 
deep, for Mr. Appisox ſays, the ſtone is but 
four feet thick, ſo uncertain are the accounts we 
receive ſometimes from thoſe who pretend they 
have been 3 5 the ED A 
little cupola was the yry tomb of 
THEODORICK See by 
the ſtatues of the twelve apoſtles, but it was bro- 
ken in pieces by a cannon-ball when Lewis XII 
beſieg*d it. The ſame ſhot, tis ſuppoſed, made a 
flaw in the cupola ; though, according to the tra- 
dition of the place, it was crack'd by thunder. 
The cathedral is an ancient fabrick, the nave 
whereof: is ſupported by -fifty-ſix pillars of Gre- 
cian marble, which form a double row on each 
ſide of it, and the roof of the choir is inlaid 
with fine Moſaick work. Another curoility in 
VOL. II. | | | 


” 


the planks of vines, ſome of them twelve feet in 
length, and five in breadth. The ſoil which has 


that they grow to an incredible ſize here. In'the 
church of the Theatins, travellers are ſhewn a 
little window over the high altar, with the figure 
of a white pigeon in the middle of it, which 
was placed there as a memorial, that after the 
death of St. AroLLwarivs, the firſt Biſhop 
of Ravenna, the Prieſts being aſſembled chills 
a ſucceſſor, the Holy Ghoſt in form of a) dove 
(as they ſay) came in at this window, and ſat up- 
on the head of him who was to be elected; and 
that the ſame thing happen'd afterwards at eleven 
elections ſucceſſively. In the churches of St. Vi- 
1 41 18, St. APOLLINAR1US, St. RoMoat- 
pvs, and St. ANDREW, are ſome very fine pie- 
ces of marble and porphyry, ſuppoſed to be brought 
from Greece during the time of the exarchate. 
In the church of St. Czlsuvs is a noble tomb of 
GALLA PLacipra, ſiſter to the Emperors Ax- 
oaprus and Howorivs ; and in the great ſquare 
a fine brazen ſtatue of Pope Al ExANDER VII. 
Upon two columns in the ſame ſquare were ſet 
the patron and arms of Venice formerly, - when 
Ravenna was in the poſſeſſion of that ſtate; but 
the Pope has ſince placed the ſtatues of St. Vie- 
TOR and APOLLINARIS, the patrons of Raven- 
na, on the ſame pillars. This city is the See of 
an Archbiſhop, but is neither conſiderable for its 
bulk or . fortifications at preſent. IF. Fj | 
Rimini, the ancient Ariminum, ſtands 


near the coaſt of the Adriatick Sea, at the mouth 
of the river Ariminus, about four and twenty 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Ravenna, and twenty north- 
weſt of Peſaro. Between Ravenna and Rimini 
runs the famous river Rubicon, which ſome take 
to be the modern Piſatello, and others another © 
ſmall ſtream near it; but however that be, the 
Rubicon was the boundary between Gaul and I- 
taly, and it was made treaſon either for the Ro- 
man officers or ſoldiers to paſs this river in their 
military habits: This it was that made Julius 
Casa halt here for ſome time in his march 
towards Rome, but having weigh'd the conſe- 
quence, he cried out at length, EATVR Q VO 
DEORVM OSTENTA, ET INIMICORVM 
INIQVITAS VOCAT : TACTA EST ALEA. 

Jam gelidas Ceſar curſu ſuperaverat Alpes 

. TIngenteſque animo motus, bellumque futurum 

Cxperat ut ventum eft parvi Rubiconis ad undas. 

STR EFT "RE | Lucan. 
This river, ſays Mr. App1sox, who takes it 
to be the modern Piſatello, is not ſo very con- 
temptible as it is generally repreſented, and was 


much encreaſed by the melting of the ſnows when 


Cæſar paſs'd it, according to the ſame Poet: 
Fonte cadit modico.parviſque impellitur undis 
Puniceus Rubicon, cum fervida conduit æſtas, 
Perque imas ſerpet valles, & Gallica certus 

Limes ab auſonis diſterminat arva colonis. 

Tunc vires præbebat hyems atque auxerat undas, 
Tertia jam gravida pluvialis Cynthia cornu, 

Et madidis Euri reſolute flatibus Apes. Luc Ax. 
While ſummer laſts the ſtreams of Rubicon 
From their ſpent ſource in a ſmall current run, 

 Hid in the winding vales they gently glide, 

And Italy from neighbouring Gaul divide. 
But now with winter ſtorms increas'd they roſe, 
By wat'ry moons produc'd and Alpine ſnows, 


- + 
this church is the great door, which is made of CRE 
Pope's 


minions. 


been made by the ſea is ſo agreeable to vines, 


in a plain Rimini. 
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That melting on the hoary mountains lay, 
And in warm eaſtern winds diffolv'd away. 
| ADD130N. 


Rimini is in a declining condition at protec, 
having neither trade nor harbour, for both which 
it was conſiderable anciently; but the fea is re- 
tired a mile from it, and, according to Mr. Ap- 
DION, it has nothing modern to boaſt of. The 
antiquities are, x. A marble bridge of five arches, 
built by Avevsrvs, as appears by the inſcription, 
viz. Cefar. Divi F. Auguſtus | Pontifex Maxim. 
Caf. 14. Imp. XX. Tribunitie poteftat. XXVII. 2. Pp. 


On the other fide, Ti. Ceſar Divi Auguſti F. Divi 


Juli N. Auguſt. Pontif. Maxim. Coſ. 4. Imp. 8. 
2755 poteſt. 17 Baba 2. A triumphal arch e- 


rected by Au ouvsrus, which makes a noble gate 


to the town; on which is the following inſcnp- 
tion, viz. Cof. ſept. Defignat. Omnvum V Celeber- 
rimis Haliæ Viris Confilio Senatus pop. Ta. CS. US. 
Nileis. Here are alſo the ruins of an amphithe- 
atre, and they pretend to ſhew the Suggeſtum 
on which JuLivsC&$ar ftood when he ha- 
rangued his officers after he had paſſed the Rubi- 
con. Rimini is a Biſhop's See ſuffragan to Ra- 
venna. | | 


Cervia, the ancient Phyocle, ſtands in a moraſs 


| near the ſea, about ten miles to the ſouthward 


Faenza. 


Sarcina, 
Forli, &c. 


The pro- 
vince of 


Bologna. 


of Ravenna; conſiderable on account of the ſalt- 
its about it; and for its being a Biſhop's See, 
iffragan to Ravenna: but is not very well peo- 

pled, on account of the badneſs of the alt, 
Faenza is fituated on the river Amone, about 


twenty miles weſt of Ravenna, a little neat 


town, and a Biſhop's See ſuffragan to Ravenna, 
moſt conſiderable on account of its manufacture 
of earthen ware. | 85 f 
Sarcina, Bertinoro, Forlimpopoli, Forli and 
Imola, are only remarkable as they are the Sees 
of ſo many Bi a . Hat 

The province of Bologna, or the Bologneſe, is 
bounded by the Ferrareſe on the north; by Ro- 
mania proper on the eaſt z by Tuſcany on the 
ſouth z and by the Modeneſe on the weſt ; being 
about forty miles in length from eaſt to welt, and 
five and twenty in breadth from north to ſouth; 
and is watered by the rivers Reno, Saveno and 
Quadraco : being a fruitful country, aboundi 


in corn, wine, oil, flax and fruits. It was an- 
ciently part of Lombardy, and afterwards of the 
exarchate of Ravenna, and given to the Pope by 
King PE YIM and CHARLEMAIN. The chief 
towns whereof are, 1. Bologna. 2. Budri. 3. 
Bentivoglio. 4. Fort Urbin. And, 5. Caſtel- 
Franco. Wo SS 
Bologna, or Bolonia, in Latin Bononia, and 
anciently Fzl/ma, is uſually ſurnamed the Fat, 
from -its ſtanding in one of the moſt fruitful 


plains in Italy. It is ſituated upon ſeveral little they ſerve alſo inſtead of a fan, producing with 


a little motion a gentle gale of wind. But how- 


rivulets and a navigable canal, by which it has a 
communication with Ferrara, and a branch of the 
Po; lying about ſeven or eight miles to the north- 
ward of the Apennines, which in the way from 
Florence fink gradually into little mounts or emi- 
nences till we arrive at the plain in which Bologna 
ſtands. This city is about ſixty miles north-weſt of 
Florence, and ſomething more than two hundred 
north-weſt of Rome, thirty ſouth-weſt of Ferrara, 
and an hundred and thirty ſouth-Eaſt of Milan. 
The country between Florence and Bologna is as 
barren as the country on the ſide of Lombardy is 
fruitful, being one continued chain of the A- 
pennine mountains, over which the road would be 


ries and churches, and the riches and fine 


intolerable if the Tratians did not take more cate CHAP. 
of their highways than any nation in Europe XXIV 


in which they imitate theif anceftors the old 


1 that thoſe who travel between 
Bologna and Florence chuſe either litters or mules 
to ride on, rather than' calaſhes in which they 
travel in the plain country. Bologna is of a round 
figure, about five or ſix miles in circumference, 
furrounded with a ſingle wall of very little 
ſtrength z for it is ſaid, when they put themſelves 
under the Pope's protection about the year 1278, 
they fipulared particularly againſt citadels and 
fortifications, left they ſhould be uſed as a con- 
quered 8 and the Popes have religiouſly ob- 
ſerved this part of the treaty to this day. The 
town is remarkable for its magnificent monaſte- 

| ne paint- 
ings in them. The ſtreets are tolerably wide 
and have piazza's on each ſide: the private hou. 
ſes are not lofty, or comparable to thoſe of Ve- 
nice or Genoa, but are handſom and conveni- 
ent enough; they are either built of tone or 
brick plaſtered over in imitation of ſtone. They 


have ſeveral fine ſquares with noble fountains. in 


them; and all manner of proviſions are extreme! 


3 but what they are moſt remarkabie 
or are their hams and ſauſages, in which moſt 
towns in Europe endeavouf to imitate them. 
The wealth of Bologna, ſays Dr. Bukxzr, ap- 
pears in every corner of the town; there are 
many noble palaces all over it, and the churches 
and convents <4 alma rich. The inhabi- 
tants are computed to amount to ſeventy thou- 
ſand ſouls. The place is much colder ir wintet 
than thoſe way to the ſouthward of the Apen- 
nines, which, Mr. Appison ſuppoſes, is the rea- 
ſon that their wines are not ſo good; ſo ſweet 
I ſuppoſe he means, for they haye excellent white 
wine, and they do not lie ſo cold as France and 
ſome othet countries, where we meet with the 
beſt of wines; and, according to Missom, the 
heats are almoſt as troubleſom here in the ſum- 
mer, as they are to the ſouthward, accordingly 


they uſe ice with their wine, and all manner of 
cooling liquors ; the men alſo have fans as well 


as the women all over the country, and little 


ing 7 ana at table to drive off the flies. Here 
I 


$80N takes an opportunity to acquaint 
that they drive away the fie from the Pope's 
face (when he is carried in publick on men's 
ſhoulders, ſeated in a chair of ſtate) in hot wea- 
ther with an engine, called Muſcaria Pavonina, 


being a kind of open fan, made with the fea- 


thers of a k, and faſtened to the end of 
a gilt ſtaff 1 foot long, and adorned "ied 


ſeveral toys; two officers on each ſide hold theſe 


implements near his face to drive away the flies ; 


ever this may be looked upon as an extravagant 
plece of ſtate in Europe, it is no more' than e- 
very gentleman and tradeſman in the Eaſt-In- 
dies has whenever he goes abroad; the Eaſt-In- 
dia company's factors have their men to run b 

them and beat off the flies as they travel, and 


others with umbrellas to ſcreen them from the 


ſun; as Missox obſerves the Pope alſo has, 
upbraiding him that St. PETER, whom he pre- 
tends to ſucceed, was never thus attended. Bur 


to return to Bologna, their trade conſiſts chiefly in 


ſilks and velvets, in which manufactures, and thoſe 
of flax and hemp, it is ſaid, there are not leſs than 


four 


mans; but this road is fill fo incommodious for — 
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CHAP. four hundred mills N put the machines 
N in motion with which they are wrought. One 

wen of theſe kinds of mills; I'am informed, is erected 
— on a ſtream at Derby, which ſaves abundance of 


hands, and were they more general in England, 
our filks might be afforded much cheaper: the 
Italians, French and Dutch underwork us more 
by the machines they aur 67 than by their fru- 
gal living. Bologna is alſo moſt famous for its 
vap, ſnuff and perfumes but there is one ſpecies 
of goods almoſt peculiar to this town, and that 
is Lap-dogs for Ladies, which it feetns are very 
ſmall, and ſold at an exceſſive price here. One 
of theſe was preſented to ſome. of the Biſhop of 
| Rocheſter's. family by the Chevalier's people, as 
it is ſaid, and was an evidence of the Bithop's 
correſpondence with that court. There is another 
thing almoſt peculiar to Bologna, and that is their 
boiling their wines, which I prefame is in or- 
der to make them keep, for ſome of their wines 

row ſour as ſaon as fmall cyder: but I muſt not 
orget their olives, which are excellent in their 
kind, and bought up as much as their white 
wine. I proceed now to be a little more 
ticular in the defcription of the publick buildings 
in Bologna: To take a full profpect of the town, 
fays my author, you muft go a little out of it, to 
the convent of St. MicnAEL in Boſco, which 
ſtands upon a neighbouring hill, and is itfelf one 
of the moſt magnificent monaſteries in Italy: 
there are few fovereign Princes whoſe Palaces are 
near ſo beautiful, nor are the monafteries of the 
Dominicans, and that of St. Sxvrovr inferior 
to this. In the church of the Dominicans is a glo- 
rious monument of St. Do ix rex their founder, 
of fine alabaſter, beautified with baſs-reliefs, con- 
taining the hiftory of his life; and the picture of 
St. Dowintck over the tomb, is an exquiſite 
piece done by the famous Gu1 Do RR ENT; but 
25 for the inlaid work of the choir, fo much ad- 
mired by travellers, Misson obſerves, that the 
modern performances of that kind are much bet- 
ter done, now they have found out the art of 
| imprinting natural colours on wood. The church 
of St. PzTRONIUS is the largeſt in the city, in 
which the moſt remarkable thing is Cassini's 
meridian line, which is drawn on a copper-plate, 
ſet in the pavement two hundred and twent 


two foot long ; directly over the noon-point of 
this line is a little hole in the arched roof of 
the nave, at which a ray of the ſun enters, and 
marks the ſolſtices and equinoxes upon the line, 
At the Church of Corpus Domini they ſhew an 
embalmed body, which is black and dry like a 
mummy, and pretend that it is the body of a 
deceaſed Nun, called KaTHERINE DE VIORI, 
who died about the year 1463, which frequently 
works miracles; ſhe fits in a chair clothed in a 
Nun's habit, a crown of gold on her head, rin 
on her fingers, a crucifix in her right hand, and 
a book of her own compoſing in her left; her 
hair and nails, as her votaries pretend, grow as 
when ſhe was alive, and are often cut: Mr. M1g- 
sox ſays, ſhe is a diſmal ſpectacle, and cannot be 
looked upon without horrour. At the church of St. 
Salva rox, amongſt abundance of exquiſite paint- 
ings, the beſt are an aſſumption and a picture of 
our Saviour. At St. Giovy anni del Monte is an 
admirable picture of St. Czcirt1a, a maſter-piece 
of the divine RaPHAEL, as he is called, and 
eſteemed one of the greateſt treaſures of the ci- 
ty. The church of the Mendicants alſo abounds 


in fine paintings, the principal and moft beauti- 
; 2 


and go in proceſſion annually five miles out of 
town to the mount La Guardia to bring her hi- 
ther; and they are making a kind of piazza, or 
covered way, from the city to the mount, that 
they may never be interrupted in their proceſſion 
by the weather. When they have brought this 
image of our Lady into the city, they carry it 
about with all imaginable pomp: all the compa- 
nies in the corporation, the fraternities, convents, 

riſhes, Magiſtrates, Gonfalonier, and the Pope's 
Tad all aſſiſt at the ſolemnity; and as the Ma. 
dona by, who is carried under a rich cano- 
Py, the ſpectators fall upon their knees, and ex- 
mY the utmoſt devotion. As to the palaces of 

logna, that of General Carrara is eſteemed 
the fineſt- in the city, where are ſhewn abun- 
dance of rich plunder which he took from the 
Turks. In the palace of the State, or the Pope's 


par- palace, in which are abundance of noble aa 


ments richly furniſhed, the Cardinal Legate has 
one, and the Gonfalonier another; the counſel. 
lors of State alſo have their ſeveral apartments 
here. Over the gate is a brazen ſtatue of Pope 
Grecory XIII, which weighs eleven thouſand 
pound, and is in great eſteem for the workman- 
ſhip ; but the eee, curiofity in this palace is 
the cabinet of LYSSES ALDROVANDuUs, the 
prodigy of his time, It contains a multityde of 
natural and artificial curioſities, with two or three 
hundred t manuſcripts of his own writing” 
fifteen of which are filled with the figures 6 
beaſts, birds, fiſhes and plants, all illuſtrated with 
their proper colours: and though one would ima- 
gine he had done nothing but write all his life- 
time; his works ſufficiently teſtify his great read- 
ing, profound ſcience, and an immenſe progrefs 
both in ancient and in modern learning; which 
ſhews what may be done where a great genius aud 
an indefatigable induſtry meet in the ſame perſon; 
The Univerſity here is reckoned one of the 
beſt in Europe. It was founded by the Emperor 
THeoposvs in the year 425, and augmented 


y by CHARLEMAIN and LoTHaRkrvs: the French 


Emperors. The ftudy of law is in the greateſt 
reputation here, The learned Azo was a mein- 
ber of this Univerſity, whom they ſtile the light 
of Bologna, and oracle of the canon and civil 
law, in whoſe time the number of ſtudents a- 
mounted to ten thouſand. The famous BAR - 
TOLUS commenced Doctor here, and taught 
publickly in this Univerſity. Here alſo Accbk- 
sius compoſed the Gloſſa, Pope GREGOR x 
IX and Box irAck VIII their . , and 


gs Joan XXIII, the. Clementine. The publick 


ſchool is a magnificent ſtructure, and has a noble 
portico before it, _— by a great number of 
marble pillars; the rooms and galleries within 
being adorned with admirable ſtatues and' paint- 
ings. Among the ſtatues the moſt remarkable are 
thoſe of Ascuraeivs, Apollo, and the fa- 
mous phyſician and ſurgeon GaBRIEL Ta- 
GLIACOZZO, or TaLtiacoTius, who had an 
art, as it is ſaid, of ſupplying people with artificial 
noſes, lips, cars, and other members where their 
own happened to be mutilated or defaced, out of 
living human fleſh ; to which purpoſe he pub- 
liſhed his Chirurgia Curtorum, where he relates 

a ftory of a certain gentleman who loſt his noſe, 
| | and - 


379 
ful pieces are the calling of St. Marruzw. aCH 
dead Chriſt, | and the re-eſtabliſhment of Jon's: 5 
fortunes. The Religious of this city have 4 pro- 
found veneration for an image of our Lady, which 
according to tradition, was drawn by St. Lux R, | 


minions. 


30 


CH AP.and had it ſupplied by him with a piece of fleſh 


, XXIV. 
men, Fcially ſha 


cut from another man's back - ſide, and fo: arti- 
ped and joined, that every body took 


i co be natural, till unluckily the fellow whom 


it was taken from happened to die, and then the 


gentleman's noſe rotted off by ſympathy, accor- 
ding to the ingenious Bur LER, author of Hu- 


f 1 TALIACoTIVs from 
The brawny part of porter bum 
Cut ſu P noſes, which 
WMWould laſt as long as parent breech; 
But when the date of nock was out, 
Off dropt the ſympathetick ſnout. 


| The two towers of Aſinelli and Gariſendi, ſo 


named from their reſpective founders, are looked 
upon as great curioſities by travellers who viſit 
this place; the former is 376 feet in height, and 
the latter 130. The leaning poſition of that of 
Gariſendi, which bends like the tower of . Piſa, 


gs thought by ſome to have been ſo erected to 


ſhew the dexterity of the archite&; but is more 
likely to have been diſordered by ſome earthquake, 
or the ſinking of one fide of the foundation. 
Bologna is the See of an Archbiſhop, and eſteemed 


. the ſecond city in the, Pope's dominions, equal, 


if not ſuperior to Florence in its riches, trade, 
and dimenſions. It threw it ſelf under the pro- 
tection of the Pope about the year 1278, and 
procured very advantageous terms, which have 
not been infringed to this day; to which the 
flouriſhing of this city beyond any other in 
the Pope's territories is aſcribed, They are al- 
lowed to appoint an Auditor of the Rota (the 


great Court which receives appeals: from infe- 


rior Courts at Rome) and to have an Ambaſ- 
ſador there to take care of their privileges: Ci- 
vil cauſes are determined by the Magiſtrates of 
the city, and criminal by Judges of the Pope's 
appointing ;; but then their eſtates are not liable 
to be confiſcated to the government for any of- 
fences whatever. As to the reſt, the Pope's Le- 
gate is his Viceroy here, as in other provinces 
of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. The curioſities that 
oleaſed Mr. Appison moſt when he viſited Bo- 
ogna, he ſays, were an authentick. ſilver medal 
of the young Baurus, in the hands of an emi- 
nent antiquary there ; wherein he imagined he 
could ſee the character of the perſon in the fea- 
tures of the face, it was ſo exquiſitely cut. On 
the reverſe is the Pp of Liberty, with a dagger 
on each fide of it, ſubſcribed, Id. Mar. for the 
Ides of March, the memorable date of CæsAR's 
murder. The next was the picture of St. CE- 
CILIA , already mentioned, in which he ſays 
there is ſomething wonderfully divine. The third 
thing he admired was a ſtair-caſe , where the eaſi- 
neſs of the aſcent within a ſmall compaſs, the 
diſpoſition of the lights, and the convenient land- 
ing-places are admirably contrived. And there is 
ſcarce a traveller but mentions the ſhining ſtones 
found about three miles from the city. in the 
hill Paderni, which go by the name of Bologna 
Stones; but theſe, I find, after they have been 
taken ſome time out of the earth, loſe their ſhin- 
ing quality. The reſt of the towns of Bologna 
do not merit a particular deſcription, 

The third ſubdiviſion of Romania is the Fer- 
rareſe, bounded by the Venetian territories on 
the north; by the gulph of Venice on the eaſt; 
by Romania Proper and the Bologneſe on the 

I | 


relations of every 
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ſouth; and by. the duchies of Modena and Man- 
tua towards the weſt; being near ſeventy miles 
in length from eaſt to weſt, but of a very une- 
qual breadth; towards the gulph of Venice fifty, 
and in others ſcarce fifteen miles over. The 
country produces corn, flax and hemp, except 
that of it next the ſea, which is a perfect 
bog, and very unhealthful. This was part of 
the exarchate of Ravenna, and about the tenth 


century conferred on the Marquis of EsTz by the 


Emperor Or no, and by an heiteſs of that fa- 


- mily was given to, the See of Rome about the 
year 107 The Lords of a ſecond branch of the 


family of EsTz held it as Vicars to the Pope, till 
the time of Pope Paul II, who transferred it to 
Nichol As Bokso, another branch of the houſe 
of cha 2 2 him *. of 2 9 5 

erity failing about the year 1597, the Pope 
nr. it T- the eccleſiaſtical 20 but Nabe 
Modena and Reggio to CæsAR pz EsrE, who 
alſo claimed a right to the Ferrareſe, but wanted 


power to ſupport his pretenſions. The chief towns Chief 
are, 1. Ferrara. 2. Francolino, 3. Buendino. towns. 


4. Cento. And, 5. Comachio, 


The city of Ferrara ſtands in a. plain, on a perrara 
branch of the Po, called Pa Morte, about four city. 


miles diſtant from the main ftream, with which 
it has a communication by a navigable canal, 
and is about fourſcore miles ſouth-weſt of Venice, 
and fifty north-weſt of Ravenna, being four or five 
miles in circumference. It has a citadel, and 
ſomething like a fortification (in the phraſe of mà˖ 
author) round it; but the town is ſo large, tha 
it would require more ſoldiers. to defend it than 
the Pope has in his dominions. The ftreets are 
as beautiful as can be ſeen, as to their length, 
breadth, and regularity, but it is very thinly peo- 
pled, and can neither boaſt of its wealth or trade: 
ormerly it was eminent for both. When Dr. 
BuRNErT travelled through it, he tells us it was 
almoſt deſerted 3 that there were whole ſides 1 
ſtreets without inhabitants; that the poverty o 
the place appeared ſignally in their churches, 


Which were mean and poorly adorned; for the 


ſuperſtition of Italy is ſo ravenous, ſays that reve- 
rend author, and makes ſuch a progreſs in this 


age, that one may juſtly take the meaſures of 


the wealth of any place from. their churches : and 
yet the ſame writer tells us in other parts of his tra- 
vels, that © Italy is in general exceeding poor, tho? 
« their churches are vaſtly rich;“ ſo conſiſtent is 
he with himſelf. As to the miſerable poverty of 
Ferrara, he is indeed ſupported by the concurrent 
rſon who writes of the ſtate 
of Italy, and therefore we have no reaſon to doub 

the fact. I could not, ſays the ſame reveren 

writer, but aſk all I ſaw, how it came to paſs 
that ſo rich a ſoil was ſo ſtrangely. abandoned? 
Some ſaid the air was become ſo unhealthy, that 
thoſe who ſtay in it are very ſhort-lived : but it 
is well known, that fourſcore years ago it was 
well peopled, and the ill air is occaſioned by the 
want of inhabitants; for there not being people 
to drain the ground, and to keep the ditches 
clean, this occaſions a great deal of water to lie 
on the ground and rot, which infects the air in 
the ſame manner as is obſerved in that vaſt and 
rich, but uninhabited Champaign of Rome; fo 
that the ill air is the Effect, rather than the Cauſe, 
of diſpeopling the Pope's dominions. The true 
6 _ (according to this author) is the ſeverity 
« of the government, and the heavy taxes and 
« frequent confiſcations; by which the . 

0 


minions. 
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CHAP. of ſeveral Po 


ope's. do- 
of the Po from the Ferrara, ſays Mr. Abpisox, all 


| as they haye devoured many of 
the families of Ferrara, ſo they have driven away 
many more. As I came down one of the branches 


the fields lay miſerably incultivated till I came 
near Ravenna, where the foil is made extremely 
fruitful, - and ſhews what the other might be, 
were there hands enough to manage it to the 
beſt advantage. From whence it appears, that 
there are ſome places in the Pope's territories in 
a flouriſhing. condition, though others are thus 
wretchedly deſerted. And though I do not doubt 


\ 


2 heavy taxes and a deſpotick government contri- 


bute in a-great meaſure to the impoveriſhing any 
place, yet there ſeems to remain ſome other hid- 
den cauſes to be aſſigned, why theſe oppreſſions 
ſhould have had a worſe effect on the Ferrareſe, 
than on any other province in the Pope's domi- 
nions. Trade once in an hundred years receives 
very great alterations in other countries as well as 
this; a city dwindles to a village, and a village 
| Improves into a city under the mildeſt adminiſtra- 
tions. The conveniency or inconveniency of 
land or water - carriage, the incouraging or diſ- 
ac! manufacture, and ten thouſand acci- 

nts 


tyranny of the government : and yet I find our 
travellers in general agree, not to aſſign any other 
reaſon for the decay of any one Italian city, but 
the oppreſſions of the government. Should fo- 
reigners viſit Sandwich, Rye, Winchelſea, and 
many of our inland as well as maritime corpo- 
rations, and immediately conclude we were un- 
der a Hrannical Adminiſtration, becauſe theſe pla- 
ces are now in a miſerable ruinous condition, 
which formerly made a figure in the world; 
| ſhould we not with reaſon look upon it as an ill- 
natured ſuggeſtion, and to be founded in ignorance 
as well as prejudice ? And the ſame reflections no 

_ . doubt the Italians frequently make on our un- 
thinking voyage-writers. When Rome was em- 
preſs of the world, and the Princes and great 
men of every nation had a dependance- on her, 
no wonder that Italy was crouded with inhabi- 
tants, when Italy was almoſt the only country in 
Europe that had a manufacture of filk : And 
when the Venetians, Genoeſe, and other Italian 
ſtates only furniſhed the reft of Europe with 
the rich productions of the Eaſt, with the mer- 
chandize of China, India and Turkey ; it is 
no wonder if their country abounded more in 
wealth and inhabitants, that it was better drained 
and cultivated than it is at preſent. Nay, before 
the reformation, when all the Chriſtian Princes of 
Europe, their clergy, and the reſt of their ſub- 
| Jets were on many occaſions obliged to appeal to 
Rome, and to reſort thither for a determination 
of their differences, and on many other occaſions ; 


it is very natural to ſuppoſe the eccleſiaſtical ſtate ' 


was in a better condition than it is now, when 
the Proteſtants have all withdrawn their contri- 
butions and attendance ; and thoſe of the ſame 
communion are grown much cooler in their de- 
votion than they were in thoſe days of darkneſs. 
Theſe are ſome of the reaſons that occurred to 
me as the occaſion of the decay of the Italian 
cities and ſtates, beſides the ſeverity of their re- 
ſpective governments, when I was conſidering the 
- miſerable condition of the Ferrareſe : this might 
have happened to them, let the adminiſtration of 
their reſpective governments have been never ſo 
mild. But to return to the deſcription of this city : 
VOL. II. Nums. LXXV. 


may advance and ruin trade, and conſe- 
quently people or depopulate a place, beſides the 


. — 
ſula, bounded by the Adriatick ſea, or gulph of The ſitua · 
Venice on the north-eaſt; by the Ionian ſea on tion and 
the ſouth-eaſt ; by the Tuſcan ſea on the ſouth - 


ble but they would make a figure out of Italy, 
though, it is true, they were miſerably ſhattered by 
an earthquake which hap 
The palace of the ancient Dukes, where the Pope's 
Legate keeps his court, is a ſtately old fabrick, 
to which belongs a good library, adorned with 
ſtatues, painting, medals, and other antiquities, 
after the manner of Italy. The Domo, or Ca- 
thedral, ſays my author, is rather venerable than 
beautiful: in the piazza before it ſtands the ſtatue 
of Pope ALEXANDER VII, and two othirs, 
which repreſent two Princes of the family D*EsT#, 
one on horſeback, and the other in a ſitting 
poſture. In the church of St. BenepicT is a 
monument erected to the memory of that cele- . 
brated Poet AR IOS TO, who like his brethren 

wanted neceſſaries in his life-time. The Carme- 
lites church is famous for its exquiſite paintings, 
The Univerſity of this place, which was founded 


about the year 1390, is dwindled to one col- 


lege of Jeſuits ; but they have a philoſophical aca- 
demy here, as in other Italian cities, who ſtile 


themſelves Elevati. Ferrara is a Biſhop's See, 
ſuffragan to Rome. 


ſome ſtrength on account of its watery ſituation, 


and lies about thirty miles ſouth-eaſt of Ferrara, 


near the coaſt of the Adriatick Sea, in a very un- 
healthful air. This town the Imperialiſts took 
poſſeſſion of in the laſt war, and held for man 


years, as well to facilitate the march of their 
troops to and from the kingdom of Naples, as to 
compel the Pope to grant the inveſtiture of the 
Spaniſh dominions to King CHARLES III, the 
Pres Emperor,. but they have yielded it up to 


is Holineſs again. It is the See of a Biſhop, ſuf- 
fragan to Ravenna, from whence it is about thir 


miles diſtant. The reſt of the towns of the Fer- 


rareſe are not very conſiderable. The deſcription 
of ſuch of the Pope's territories as lie in Naples, 
Tuſcany, France, or any other foreign State, will 
be met with in the reſpective countries where 
they are ſituated. I proceed now to enquire into 
the State of the kingdom of Naples. e 


The KINGDOM of NAPLES, 
CH A P. XXV. 


| T1 bag of the ſituation and extent of the kingdom of 


Naples; the air, ſeas, ports, lakes, rivers and 
mountains, and enquires into the genius aud tem- 
per of the natives; and the ſeveral provinces it is 
c | 


T2 kingdom of Naples is the ſouth-eaſt part CHAP. 


of Italy, which being very properly reſem- K 
bled to a leg, Naples makes all that part of the leg , 
and foot which is below the calf, and is a penin- 


weſt; and by the lands of the church, or the 


Pope's dominions on the north-weſt ; extending 


two hundred and forty miles in length from the 
north-weſt to the ſouth-eaſt ; an hundred and fix. 
ty in breadth in the broadeſt place, and eighty 


about the inſtep, or the narroweſt part of it. If The air; 


we conſider the ſoutherly ſituation of this coun- 


try, we muſt conclude it to be exceſſive hot; 


© and 
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Their churches and palaces are not yet ſo deſpica- 7 AP 


minions. 


ned in the year 1370. 


Comachio is a little city in the middle of a Coma 
morals, called the valley of Comachio, a town of chio. 
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CHAP. 


Kingdom 


and fo indeed itis in many of their valleys, but 
as the Apennine mountains run the whole, length 


of Naples. Of it, from whence there fall innumerable cool- 
CA ing ſtreams, and it is well watered with lakes, 


Seas. 


Ports. 


Lakes. 


and as the ſea almoſt ſurrounds it, from whence 
they ſeldom want refreſhing breezes, the air is 
exceeding healrhful and pleafant, and more pure 
and ferene than in any of our northern countries 
which lie near the Ocean. Their ſeas, as I haye 
iptimated already, are the Adriatick, the Tonian, 
and the Tuſcan ſea: on which their principal 
ports are thoſe of Naples, Baya, Maremonts, 
'Gaeta, Trani, Brindiſi, and Tarento. The 
moſt conſiderable lakes are Agnano, Averno, Lu- 
crino, Patria, Leſina, Varano, Focino, Andro- 


nico, Anfanto, Vignola, Perito, and Baccino. 


Rivers. 


Soil. 


Moun- 


tains. 


Genius 
and tem- 

per of the 
natives. 


Their chief rivers, the Volturno, Garigliano, 
Tronto, Piſcara, Sangro, Tortore, Candeloro, 


Ufente, Vaſento, Acriſino, Sarno, and Riofredo; 


'befides which, they reckon up an hundred and 
forty more: but it is true, as their courſe is ſhort 
and ſteep, falling chiefly from the Apennine into 
one or other of the ſeas above-mentioned, which 
are not far diſtant from their ſource, ſcarce an! 
of them are navigable, though they enrich the ſotl 


prodigiouſly in this warm climate, and produce 


an inconceivable abundance of the moſt deli- 


cious fruits and wines, ſcarce equalled in this re- 


ſpect by any country in the known world, be- 
ing ſtiled the garden of Italy, as that is of Europe. 
The principal mountains are thoſe of the Apen- 
nine, Veſuvius, Paufilippo, and Falerno. | 


— 


As to the character of the Neapolitans, it dif- 


fers but little from that of their neighbours, e, 


cept it be that they are charged with being more 


lazy, more inclined to venereal pleafures, and more 


given to change their maſters than any other 
State in Italy; and 7 have actually changed 
chem very often: but this may be aſcribed ra- 


ther to the amiableneſs of their fituation, and the 
fertikty of the ſoil, which invites the neighbour- 


ing powers to contend for it, than to the fickle- 
nes or diſcontents of the people. It is an infal- 


lible ſign that it is worth the conqueſt, becauſe it 
has been ſo often conquered ; and it is very rea- 
ſonable alſo to believe, that where people live in 
ſo agreeable a ſoil and climate, they will natu- 
rally be diſſolved in pleaſures, and conſequently 
ſeldom be in a condition to defend themſelves a- 
gainſt a foreign force, and on that account are 
apt to become a prey to every invader. Mr. Ap- 
D150N, and ſome other travellers alſo relate, that 


this people are of a litigious temper: it is in- 


credible, ſays that gentleman, how great a mul- 


titude of retainers to the law there are at Naples. 
It is ſaid that when Innocent XI had deſired 
the Marquis of Carpio to furniſh him with thirty 


thouſand head of ſwine ; the Marquis anſwered 


him, that for his ſwine he could not ſpare them, 
but if his Holineſs had occaſion for thirty thou- 
ſand lawyers, he had them at his ſervice, Theſe 
gentlemen find continual employment for the 
2 temper of the Neapolitans, and prevent their 
uniting into ſuch common friendſhips and alliances 
as are obſerved in other places. Fhere are ve 
few pet ſons of conſideration who have not a cauſe 


depending: for when a Neapolitan Cavalier, ſays 


my author, has nothing elle to do, he gravely 
ſhuts himſelf up in his cloſet and falls a tumbling 


over his papers to ſee if he can ſtart a law-ſuir, 


and plague any of his neighbours. Which is 
very lite | 
ciently, according to the Poet, 


rent from the character of the natives an- 
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1 in the 'wranglings of the gown. 
But t 


home Ape them; and partly out of the temper 
of the climate, that relaxes the fibres of their bo- 
dies, and difpoſes the people to ſuch an idle and 

indolent humour, e ee 


El! in otia natam oy 
Parthenopen—— ', Ovw. Met. L. 13. 
Otioſa Neapoli. Honk. Ep. 5. 


 PaRTHENOPE, for idle hours defign'd, 
To luxury and cafe nnbends the mind. 
Another paſſage out of 'S1L1vs the fame authar 
renders into Engliſh Thus 
Here wanton Naples crowns the Happy ſhore, 
Nor vainly rich, nor 2 — ee 
The town in ſoft ſolemnities delights, 
And gentle Poets to her arms invites. 
i 


The people free from cares, ſerene and gay, 
Paſs all their mild untroubled hours aW. 


| IT JN _ wretch, and made deſtruction 
f e. 4147 6 1 £11 WU | 93 


The kingdom of Naples is uſually divided into Grand di- 
four large portions, viz. 1. The Terra di Lavoro. viſion of 
2. Abruzzo. 3. Apuglia. And, 4. Calabria. Naples. 
1. The Terra di Lavoro is ſubdivided into, Subdivifi- 

1. The Terra di Lavoro Proper. 2. The Princi- on. 
Pato Citerior. And, 3. The Priocipacs Ulterior. 

2. The Abruzzo is ſubdivided into, 1. The 
Abruzzo Citerior. 2. The Abruzzo Ulterior. 
And, 3. The county of Molifa. _ 65 

3. Apuglia is ſubdivided into, 1. Apuglia Capi- 
tinata. 2. The Terra de Barri. And, 3. The Ter; 
ra di Otranto. e ee 

4. Calabria is ſubdivided into, 1. The Baſili- 
care. 2. Calabria Citerior. And, 3. Calabria Ul- 


terior. And theſe I ſhall endeavour to deſcribe in 
their order, NOTION | 


CHAP. XXVII. 


Treats of the firſt grand diviſion, the Tetra di La- 


voro, With the ſubdiviſions or provinces comprehend- 

ed in it, and their reſpective chief  tawns;, and 
' particularly of the city of Naples, the capital. of 
_ the kingdom. iS ao £0505 Laps ae 


HE Terra di Lavoro, the firſt grand divi- CH AP. 
ſion, ſtretches itſelf along the coaſt of Tuſ- *X\l- 
cany from the Campania of Rome to Calabria, Tuc Ter- 
being about an hundred and forty miles in length, e PM 
and five and thirty in breadth.  _ 'voro. 
Lavoro Proper is bounded by Abruzzo and the Lavoro 


Campania of Rome on the north; by the county Proper. 


of Moliſa and the Principato Ulterior towards 
the eaſt ; by the Principato Citerior towards the 
ſouth ; and by the Tuſcan ſea, or ſea of Naples, 
towards the ſouth-weſt; extending about ſeventy 
miles in length. The chief towns whereof are, Chief 
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HA. 1. Naples, the eapitül. 2. Puzeoli. 3. Baia. 4. 
22 en Proclts. 0. Ifchia, 7. Carniola. 8. Seſ⸗ 
of Naples fa. 9. Mols. 16. Gacta, 1x, Teri. 12. Fondi. 13. 
2 AQUIAD. 14. Ace. 15. Sora. 16: Ar tho. 17. 

Monte Caſſino. 18. St. Germano. 19, La Cerva- 

ra. 20, Venafro. 27. Prezenzano. 22. Tiano. 23. 

Alifi- 24. Cerrito: 2 5. Cajazze. 26. Calvi. 27. 
Capua. 28. St. Mary. 29. Caſerta. 30. Matalon. 
31. Averſsa. 32. Acerrh. 33. Nola. 34 Avella. 
33. Oaſtella Mare de Strabia. 36. Vico. 37. So- 
reno, 38. Maſha.” And, 39. Cpl. 
Tube city of Naples; Neapolis, the ancient Par- 
chenope, Was fo narned, according to tradition, 
from PART H ENO PEI a ſea nynph or ſiren, 
whoſe: charms UL rs SsES and company very 


Naples 
city. 


nat re eſcaped. The name of Neapolis was 


givers it by Aueb $445, [according to ſome; 
white others hold that: the Greeks, Who rebuilt 
and beautiſied it, called it Neapolis. But theſe 
are triſſes got Worth fearching after; and there- 
fore 1 proceed t the deſcription of the city it 
felf, leaving peöple of more leiſure to contend a+ 
D HTO 4 0107 ER HED ek 
' Naples is fitüsted on the declivity of a hill, 
and om one of the fineſt bays that ever the Tea 
formed: The bay is of a circular figure, about 
thirty miles in diameter, three parts of it ſhel- 
tered with' a noble circuit bf woods and moun- 
air; the ifland-Caprta ſtanditig as a vaſt mole; 
which/ſeems to have been planted there on pur- 
poſe to break the violence of the wayes that run 
late the bay, and Nretches it ſelf in a line almoſt 
to Naples: This bay was called the Cra- 
Mee ancient Philoſophers, which Mr. Appr- 
sie thinks might proceed from its teſetnblance 
10 4 fend Bow! Haff filled with liquor; and that 
VII, who compoſed great part of his Æneids 
here took his firtt plan of the beautiful harbour de- 
ſeribed in the firſt book from hence, which deſcrip- 
tion Mr. De VDEV thus renders into Englith : 
Within a long receſs there lies a bay. 
An iſland ſhades it from the rolling ſea, 
And forms a- port ſecure for ſhips to ride, 
"Broke by the jetting land oft either ſide, 
In double ſtreams the briny water glide. 
Between two rows of rocks a ſylvan ſcene 
Appeats above, and groves for ever green. 
And as Naples lies on the boſom of this charm- 
ing bay in form of a creſcent” towards the ſouth, 
there are on the north little fruitful hills, which 
riſe inſenſibly into the Campania Felice. On 'the 
eaſt is a large plain, which leads towards Mount 
Veſuvius, and on the weſt is a high hill, on 
which the caſtle of St. ELMO and the Carthu- 
fian monaſtery are ſituated, from whence the 
proſpe& is inexpreſſibly fine. It is ſcarce ever 
cold in winter, and in ſummer they have refreſh- 
ing breezes both from the mountains and the ſea 
which is not fubje& to ſtorms, and has ſo bol 
a ſhore, that veſſels of burthen may lie cloſe to the 
keys. Wine and oil, and all manner of provi- 
ſions excellent in their kind, are exceeding plen- 
tiful. The air is pure, ſerene and healthful; the 
buildings beautiful beyond compariſon, inhabited 
by people of diſtinction, remarkable for their 
arts and education, as well as their quality, in- 
much that we can ſcarce frame an idea of a 
more deſirable abode. But every thing has a 
dark as well as a bright ſide; and as this city is 
remarkably happy in many reſpects beyond any 
other town, perhaps in the univerſe, it has its 
allays and inconveniences alſo to ſuch à degree, 
that no conſidering man, who had any other place 
4 | 
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fo ive in, would ehvuſe to reſide in it; the prin- CHA P: 

cipal of which are rhe frequent earthquakes and * 1 * 
uptions of Mount Veſuvius, the apptehenſions of Naples 

of which muſt ſpoil . 5 pleaſures and beauties Cw 

already enumerated. The ſitigious temper of the 

inhabitants is another great objection to the place; 

and if they are as wicked as ſome of our travellers 

would make them, particularly BURNET and 

Missow (whoſe relations I d6 not entirely, credit 

in this particular) few people will be inclined' to 

leave their native country and tranſplant them- 

ſelves to Naples. But to be a little more particu- 

lar in the defcription of this city. wy. 
Naples is ſituated in forty-one degrees of north 

latitude, fifteen degrees to the eaſtward of Lot- 

don, and about an hundred and forty miles ſouth- 

eaſt of Rome, being ſeven or eight miles in cir- 

cumference within the walls, and as much more 

including all the ſuburbs, and is ſuppoſed to con- 

tain about three hundred thouſand inhabitants. It 

has three caſtles, which ſerve rather to bridle the 

inhabitants than for, its defence; and. indeed the 

town takes up too great an extent of ground to 

be defended by any thing leſs than an army. 

Accordingly we find the Spaniſh Viceroy. quitted 

it without ſtriking a ſtroke, and threw himſelf 

into Gaeta, that was more tenable, when the 

Imperialiſts laſt invaded this kingdom. The 

ſtreets ate generally broad and ſtraight; and paved 

with ſtones about a foot ſquare. The Nane 

are of ſtone, lofty and uniform, with flat roots, 

ſurrounded with battlements or. balluſters, on 

which the inhabitants take the air in ah evening; 

And as the houſes in Naples are generally large 

and well built, without'any mixture of mean ones, 1 

there are great numbers of them which well de- 

ſerye the name of Palaces; ſcarce a great family 

in the kingdom but has one here. The foun- 

tains in the ſtreets, and the many fine gardens a- 

bout it, are no ſmall addition to its beauty. The 

Viceroy's palace ſtands in a large open ſquare, 

with a regular front, compoſed of three orders 

of architecture, and is near four hundred feet in 

lenge,” The three caſtles, the academics, ho- 

ſpitals, arſenal and magazines, are noble edifices: 

but what is moſt. extraordinary, is the number 

and magnificence of their churches and convents, 

which are not to be parallelled. Some reckon up 

and hundred and twenty convents, forty nunne- 

ries, and three hundred churches, every one of 

which are remarkable for their architecture, 

ſculpture, painting or ornaments. The Domo, 

or kattedral dedicated to St. JanuaRivs, is a 

magnificent old fabrick, and hath a little mo- 

dern chapel, eſteemed one of the fineſt in Eu- 

rope, adorned with brazen ſtatues, and. the moſt 


exquiſite paintings. In this chapel is the tomb 


of St. JanUAR1vs, Biſhop of Benevento, whoſe 
blood being kept in a glaſs and congealed, grows 
liquid, as the people are taught to believe, on 
the approach of the Saint's head. Mr. Appli- 
sow relates, that he had twice an opportunity 
of ſeeing the operation of this pretended miracle, 
which was one of the moſt bungling tricks that 
ever he ſaw. The Jeſuits church is eſteemed 
the beſt that ſociety has in Italy; all parts of it 
are beautified with the richeſt ornaments from 
the pavement to the roof. The ſame may be 
ſaid of that of St. Mary's della Annunciatag 
which belongs to the famous hoſpital of that 


name, which entertains two thouſand infirm peo- 


ple, and above eight hundred orphans, having a 
revenue of two hundred thouſand crowns per an- 


num, 
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' CHAP.num, and upwards. The churches of St. .Pa1- 


Kingdom 


of Naples. 


* 


MountVe- 


' ſuvius de- 
{cribed. 


I. Lip of Neri, Santa MARIA la Nova, St. SevE- 


Alus, St. Paul's, St. Douixick's, and St. 
Maxra della Sanitate, are all ſurprizingly rich 
and beautiful. The frontiſpieces, the gates, the 


chapels, the tombs, the ſculpture, painting, gilded 
Fe. 5 


 Moſaick-work, and baſs-reliefs are exqui- 
ſite pieces of workmanſhip. The veſſels of gold, 
filver, jaſper_ and porphyry, are innumerable, 
The plate alone in the churches of Naples, upon 
a moderate eſtimate, ſays Dr. BuxnzT, amounts 
to eight millions of crowns and the gildings and 
paintings in ſome of the, churches above men- 
tion'd, according to the ſame writer, have coſt 
millions. The great convent of the Carthuſians 
on St. MazTin's hill, near the caſtle of St. EL. 
Mo, is a moſt glorious fabrick, and immenſely 
rich. The Monks relate, that in one priorate 
there was laid out five hundred thouſand ducats in 
filver-plate, pictures and ſculptures alone. Their 
church is not large, but nothing, ſays my au- 
thor, can be added to the value of the matter, 
or the excellence of the workmanſhip. The na- 
tivity of Chriſt by Gui po is an ineſtimable 
piece; and there are four pictures of the Lord's 
upper done by the greateſt hands. The cloyſter 
is an hundred paces ſquare, built and paved with 


marble, the four galleries ſapported by ſixty fine 


white marble pillars, each of them of one entire 
piece. n here has his chamber, cloſer, 
fibrary, and a pretty garden to himſelf, and the 


Prior a palace fit to entertain a Prince. Among 


other rarities, they pretend to have a. crucifix,, 


drawn from the life, as they call it, by Mͤi- 


CHAEL ANGELO, who having hired a peaſant 


to let him tie him to a croſs, that he might 


the better deſcribe the dying agonies, ſtabbed the 
fellow to the heart: but this ſtory does not meet 
Here is alſo a St. Lav- 


with univerſal. credit. H 
RENCE by TiT1an, ſome deſigns by RuBens 
and ALBERT DURER, Which they ſet a. great 


value upon. And there cannot be a greater va-. 
riety o glorious proſpects than are to be ſeen 


from hence, as has been intimated already; for 
here you have a view of the ſea and ſeveral iſlands, 
among which is that of Capræa, whither TIBE- 
R1US retired with his court. Here alſo we have 
a diſtin& view of the city of Naples, its caſtles, 
harbour, mole and pharos, and the gardens and 
fruitful hills which ſurround it. On the other 


ſide you have a proſpect. of the ſea-coaſt, with 


its little bays and capes, ſet thick with pretty 
villages and houſes of pleaſure. A little 2 
vou diſcern the air darkned with the ſmoak of 
t Veſuvius, which muſt ſtrike a damp to 
all their enjoy ments, if they reflect on the many 


eruptions and earthquakes that have happened 


within a few years paſt, ſome of which it may 
be proper to give the reader an abſtract of, after 
having deſcribed the ſituation of this mouth of 
hell, as it is called. 5 


Mount Veſuvius, according to Mr. App sox, 


ſtands about ſix Engliſh miles to the eaſtward of 


Naples, (Missox ſays eight) tho' its height makes 
it appear much nearer to thoſe who ſurvey it 
from the town. The firſt part of the way lies 
upon a level, through ſeveral good villages along 
the ſea-coalt ; afterwards we begin to aſcend till 
we come within a mile and half of the top, 
when we are obliged to quit our horſes, the hill 
grows ſo ſteep, and covered thick with the burnt 
earth as ſmall as duſt, which makes it very dif- 


ficult aſcending it, even on foot. In our way to 


: 


Veſuvius, ſays Mr. Appisox, we paſſed by what C A p. 


was one of thoſe rivers of burning matter that 
run from it in a late eruption. It looks at a di- 
ſtance. like a new- ploughed land, but as you 
come nearer it you ſee nothing but a long heap 
of heavy disjointed clods, lying one upon ano- 
ther. There are innumerable cavities and inter- 
ſtices among the ſeyeral pieces: ſo that the ſur- 
face is all broken and irregular.. Sometimes a 
great fragm | 
ſometimes the whole heap lies in a kind of chan- 


Kin dom 
of Naples. 
—— 


agment ſtands like a rock above ther eſt, a 


nel, and in other places has nothing like banks to 


confine it, but . riſes four or five foot high above 


the ſurface, without ſpreading on either ſide. 


This, ſays my author, is demonſtration to me, 


that theſe riyers were not, as they are uſually re- 


reſented, ſo many ſtreams of running matter; for 
ow could a liquid that lay hardening by degrees, 


ſettle in ſuch a furrowed uncompact ſurface 2- 


Were the river a confuſion of never ſo many dif- 
ferent bodies, if they had been all actually dif: 
ſolved, they would at leaſt have formed one con- 
tinued cruſt, as we ſee the ſcorium of metals always 
gathers into a ſolid piece, let it be compounded of 
never ſo many heterogeneous parts: Foe apt to 
think therefore, that theſe huge unweildy lumps 
that now lie one upon another, as if thrown together 
by accident, remained in the melted matter rigid 
and unliquified, floating in it like cakes of ice in 
a river; and that as the fire and ferment gra- 
dually abated, they adjuſted themſelves together 
as well as their irregular figures would permit, 
and by this means fell into ſueh an interru 

and diſorderly heap as we now find it: what was 
the melted matter, lies at the bottom out of ſight. 
After having quitted the ſide of this long heap, 
ſays Mr. ApD1son, which was once a ſtream 
of fire, we came to the foot of the mountain, 
and had a very troubleſom march to gain the top 
of it. It is covered on all ſides. with a kind of 
burnt earth, very dry, and crumbled into pow- 
der, as if it had been artificially ſifted. It is very 
hot under foot, and mixed with ſeyeral burnt 
ſtones and cakes of cinders, which have been 
thrown out at different times. One ſinks almoſt 
a foot into the earth, and generally loſes half a 
ſtep by {liding backwards. When we had climbed 
this mountain, we diſcovered the top of it to be 
a wide naked plain, ſmoaking with ſulphur in 
ſeveral places, and probably undermined with 
fire, for we concluded it to be hollow by the 
ſound it made under our feet. In the midſt of 
this plain ſtands a high hill in the ſhape of a ſu- 
gar-loaf, ſo very ſteep that there would be no 
mounting or deſcending it, were it not made up 
of ſuch a looſe ' crumbled earth as is already 
deſcribed. The air of this place muſt he very 
much impregnated with falt-petre, as appears by 
the ſpecks of it on the ſides of the mountain, 
where one can ſcarce find a ſtone that has not 
the top white with it. After we had with great 


labour gained the top of this hill, we ſaw in 


the midſt of it the preſent mouth of Veſuvio, 


which goes ſhelving down on all ſides above 
an hundred yards deep, and is about three or four 
hundred in the diameter, for it ſeems a perfect 
round. This vaſt hollow is generally filled with 
ſmoak, but by the advantage of a wind that blew 
from us we had a very clear and diſtin& ſight of it. 
The ſides of it appear all over ſtained with mixtures 
of white, green, red, and yellow, and have ſeyeral 
locks ſtanding out of them that look like pure 
brimſtane. The bottom was entirely covered, and 


2 though 


3 THE PRESENT STATE OF ITALY, 
EHAP. though we looked very narrowly, we could ſee no- 
Kc Ms thing like a hole in it, the ſmoak breaking through 
or Holes. ſeveral imperceptible cracks in many places. The 

ples. 6 | * 
ry middle was firm ground, when we ſaw it, as 


we coneluded from the ſtones we flung upon it; 
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upon were heard the moſt hideous ſhrieks from all CH AP. 
parts of the town, ſome embraced and took an — on 
eternal fare wel of their friends; others threw of Naples, 
themſelves headlong out of the windows, not know 


of it with very little danger, un 


and I queſtion not but one might then have croſſ- 
on the other ſide / 


ed the bottom and have gone up 

eſs from ſome ac- 
cidental breath of wind. In the late eruptions this 
great hollow was like a vaſt cauldron, filled with 
glowing and melted matter, which as it boiled over 


in any part, ran down the ſides of the mountain, 


and made five ſuch rivers as are above mentioned. 
In proportion as the heat ſlackned, this burning 
matter muſt have ſubſided within the bowels of the 
mountain, and as it ſunk very leifurely, had time 
to cake together and form the bottom, which co- 


vers the mouth of that dreadful vault that lies un- 


derneath it. The next eruption or earthquake 


will probably break in pieces this falſe bottom, and 


be quite change the preſent face of things. This 


whole mountain, ſhaped like a ſugar-Joaf, has been 
made at ſeveral times, by the prodigious quantities 


' of earth and cinders which have been flung up out 


| hour-glaſs. 
in his memory-it had gained twenty foot in thick- 


of the mouth that lies in the midſt of them; fo 


that it increaſes in bulk at every eruption, the aſhes 


ſtill falling down the ſides of it like the ſand in an 
A gentleman of Naples relates, that 


neſs; and I queſtion not but in length of time it 
will cover the whole plain, and make one moun- 


tain with that on which it now ftands. In thoſe 


parts of the ſea which are not far from the foot of 


this mountain they find ſometimes a very fragrant 


'oil, which is fold very dear, and makes a rich per- 
fume: The ſurface of the ſea is for a little ſpace 


- covered with its bubbles during the time it riſes, 
- which they ſkim off into their boats, and afterward 


ſet a ſeparating in pots and jars. They ſay its 


' ſources never run but in calm warm weather, 


Thus far MF. Appison, who viſited this moun- 
tain in the year 1702. Several ancient authors re- 


late, that the roaring noiſe of this mountain at an 


Eruptions 
of Mount 
Veſuvius. 


eruption has been heard as far as Rome ; that the 
thickneſs of the ſmoak has in a manner eclipſed the 
ſun, and made it dark at noon day; that ſtreams 
of brimſtone have run down from it into the ſea, 
and that the ſea it ſelf hath ſwelled and boiled with 
heat. I proceed now to give an account of ſome 
of thoſe earthquakes and eruptions that have hap- 
pened at Mount Veſuvius and Naples. 

Before the reign of AucGusTvs hiſtorians have 
not recorded above five eruptions of this burning 
mount, though we can reckon up more than that 
number within forty years laſt ee, particularly 
in the years 1688, 89, 94, 96, 1701, 1707, and 


. tion. 


ing what they did; but before the third ſhock, peo- 


ple being a little recovered from their conſterna- 
tion, began to conſider how to ſave themſelves by 
flight. When the earthquake was over, thoſe who 
had run out into the fields and gardens returned to 
ſee what was become of their houſes and acquain- 
tance they left behind ; but the next morning theit 
conſternation was renewed by the thunder, light- 
ning and ſtorms which laſted for two or three days. 
The ſtreets were filled with proceſſions of penitents, 
women, children, old men, eccleſiaſticks, and o- 
ther, cloathed in ſackcloth, and crowned with 
thorns, with' ropes about their necks, and their 
feet chained, whipping themſelves, and often fink- 
ing under the burthens of croſles, great ſtones, 
and other things, with which 'they had loaded 
themſelves to atone the wrath of heaven; ſome 
of them were perfectly naked, covering only what 
decency required, their bodies diſcoloured with 
blood and dirt, weeping and lamenting themſelves, 
and redoubling their blows and cries when they 
aſſed by any ruins occaſioned by the earthquake. 
he Archbiſhop Cardinal PienaTzLLI1 in the 
mean time fat in a balcony of his palace, where 
he ſpent three whole days in diſtributing his. bleſ- 
ſings among the people, his arms relieving each 
other, which were wearied with making the fi 
of the croſs. He authorized all the Prieſts in the 
city to confeſs and abſolve all ſins without diſtinc- 
tion; ſo that every where people were ſeen u 
their knees confeſſing in the ſtreets, that they 
might take the advantage of ſo general an abſolu- 
The Monks and Prieſts themſelves having 
aſhes upon their heads, and halters about their 
necks, preached to the people from the ſhops and 
ſtalls in every ſtreet of the town. As I was paſſ- 
ing by the pyramid of St. Janvarivs, ſays the 
writer of this relation, a Capuchin was preaching 
there with a croud about him, when on a ſudden 
a woman, whoſe brains were ſtill turning, cried 
out ſhe ſaw the pyramid ſhake, whereupon another 


without examining the truth of it, cried out, 


Miſericordia ! Whereupon the Miſericordia went 
round, and occaſioned ſuch confuſion, that the 
whole aſſembly diſperſed in a minute ; while the 
pow Monk, with his cord about his neck, and his 

t chained, ſwooned for fear, and was with diffi- 
culty brought to himſelf again. Theſe ſubterra- 
neous attacks, which thus diſturb us here, we look 
upon to be the effects of the rage of Mount Veſu- 


vius, when the fires are pent up and cannot find a 
vent at the mouth of it. 


The 1727. The earthquake which happened the fifth On the ſixth of April 1 6904, there was a terrible 
earth- and ſixth of June 1688, overturned ſeveral of their irruption, the mountain was on fire the greateſt 
= in churches and religious houſes, particularly the fine part of the month, and threw out the burning 
1088, 


church of the Jeſuits, with a third part of the city, 
and deſtroyed ſeveral ſhips in the harbour, of which 
we meet with the following account from a perſon 


who was then on the ſpot, viz. A little after four in 


the afternoon we were put into ſuch a confuſion as 
cannot be expreſſed, we perceived the houſes ſtoop 
and recover again, to part from one another, and 
in ſome places to fall; ſoon after a more violent 
— ſucceeded, and a ſubterraneous noiſe 
ſurpaſſing that of thunder was heard, while our 


houſhold goods at the ſame time clatter'd about our 


ears, the bells rung in the ſteeples, the reſervoirs 


and ciſterns threw out their waters, many houſes fell, 
and others ſtood ſtooping jult ready to fall; where- 


"VOL. II. 


matter with that force, that ſome of it reached 
Benevento, above thirty miles diſtant ; but what 
was moſt extraordinary, was the prodigious quan- 
tity of melted minerals mixt with other matter, 
which it poured out at. ſeveral places, and which 
run for the ſpace of three miles ſlowly like melted 
tallow, which begins to cool, but at the ſame time 
carried every thing before it which lay in its way. 


One of theſe {low floods running over a great rock 


fell down a precipice with ſuch violence, and oc- 
calioned ſo great a ſmoak, that every one began 
to think there had been a new opening. The 
Viceroy ſet great numbers of men to clear the way 


for theſe rivers of melted minerals to prevent their 
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CA f. overflowing their banks, which at length congealed 
_ and raiſed themſelves into little hills, but the 
of ales, matter they were compoſed of was good for no- 
wy) thing, not ſo much as to make cannon-bullets of; 
ſome people attempted to make little cups, and o- 
ther 5 en of it, but it was as brittle ag earthen ware. 
Another relation I have before me of this irrup- 
tion fays, that the people were at firſt alarmed 
with roaring ſubterranean noiſes, attended with 
rolling flames intermixed with ſmoak , which 
broke forth from the mountain ; that the breadth 
of thoſe torrents of melted matter above men- 
tioned, was about fifty fathom, and that the fire 
raiſed itſelf above two and twenty fathom ; that 
the wind coming about to the eaſt, the ſtreets and 
houſes in Naples were covered with cinders; that 
the ſtone and pieces of rock which lay in the —4 
of theſe fiery rivers, were preſently kindled and 
cined, and afterwards floated upon the torrent. 


In the year 170%, when they were in the 


midſt of their rejoicings for the ſucceſs of the Im- 
perialiſts in reducing the kingdom of Naples, they 
* were interrupted by a dreadful eruption of Mount 


Veſuvius, which began on the 29th of July to 


ſend out vaſt ſtreams of flame and ſmoak, and 
throw out ſtones. On the third of Auguſtit raged 
with greater violence, throwing out ſuch quanti- 
ties of cinders and aſhes that it was dark at noon- 
day, and they were forced to light up candles : 
When the Archbiſhop happily carrying St. Ja- 
 NUARIUS, the Saint of the in proceſſion, 
attended by all the nobility and people, the erup- 
tion ceaſed in a few hours, which confirmed them 
in their devotion for their Patron. They imme- 


diately therefore ſolemnized a thankſgiving, and | 


illuminated the ſtreets for three nights ſucceſſively; 
which ſufficiently ſhews the dread the natives have 
of theſe eruptions, and with a great deal of reaſon, 
as they ſometimes carry whole towns and villages 
before them, and will probably in time lay this fine 
city in aſhes. In 1727, they had a violent ſhock 
of an earthquake; the fea ſwelled in an extra- 
ordinary manner, and flames of fire iſſued from 
Mount Veſuvius, which terrified the braveſt of 
them, and brought them upon their knees before 
Other Ob- the head of St. JaxUAR1vs their Patron. Mr. Mis- 
88 so 1 find has other objections to the town of 
— earth- Naples, beſide the danger of earthquakes and fiery 
quakes, eruptions. There are many things, fays that 
&. gentleman, which are not ſuitable to its beauty, 
and cloud the pleaſant countenance it would other- 
wiſe have; among which, the keeping up their 
women, and not ſuffering them to appear in the 
ſtreets, or the company of men, he eſteems none 
of the leaſt : They hide the faireſt part of the crea- 
tion from the world, which he looks upon as an in- 
ſupportable grievance. Then the habits and equi- 
pages of the people of Naples are generally black 
and diſmal; they are 1 wearing gold and 
filver, or filk upon filk; nor is a perſon of the 
greateſt quality allowed more than two footmen: 
Their coaches alſo are drawn by ſlow- footed mules, 
with odd kind of harneſſes; and the ſtiff Spaniſh 
dreſs is generally worn. The Viceroy ſeldom ap- 
ears, and his court has a very dull air in the 
of thoſe that have ſeen other courts. But were there 
no other objections againſt Naples, than theſe 
laſt mentioned, moſt men would eſteem it a very 
deſirable place, I believe, however it may appear 
in the eyes of that reverend gentleman. The 
Wine ſold wines of Naples, it has been already obſerved, are 
by retail the beſt in Italy; and the clergy it ſeems are the 
by the greateſt wine-merchants in this city. The wine- 
Wr. Ng 
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cellar belonging to the Jeſuits, if we may credit CHA P. 
Dr. Buzner, is a vaſt vault, that contains above 


a thouſand hogſheads, and the beſt wine is ſold by 
them ; tho* they do not retail it out in ſo ſcanda- 


lous a manner as they do who live in the great 


ſquare, and fell it in the ſame manner our 
publick houſes do. It is true, the 2 of the 
town are no great drinkers; they do not ſet tip- 
ling for hours together, as they do with us, but 
only go in for a draught now and then, when 
they are thirſty, and then go about their buſineſs ; 
however, the fathers grow vey rich by this retail 
trade, The people here, from the higheſt to the 


loweſt, drink no wine or other liquors, not ſo fnow. 


much as water, if it has not lain ſome time in 
ſnow, which they uſe inſtead of ice, and affirm 
that it cools any liquor much ſooner ; and a ſcar- 
city of ſnow, according to Mr. Appison, would 
raiſe a mutiny at Naples as ſoon as a dearth of 
corn or proviſions in another country. To prevent 
which the government has ſold the monopoly of 
1t to certain perſons, who have contracted to fur- 
niſh the city with it at ſo much per pound. There 
is a high mountain about eighteen miles from Na- 
pc. in which ſeveral pits are dug; and here 

bourers are employed at proper ſeaſons to roll in 
vaſt balls of ſnow, which they ram cloſe toge- 
ther, and cover from the ſun; and out of theſe 


reſervoirs of ſnow they cut great lumps as 
have occaſion, and ſend them on alle _ 


ſea-ſide where they are received into boats and 
carried to Naples, and diſtributed to the ſeyeral 


ſhops which deal in it at a ſettled price. 


1 


Without the city towards the church and ho- The cata- 
ſpital of St. Gennaro are the catacombs, which combs of 
are of much larger dimenſions than thoſe of Naples. 


Rome. They are, according to Dr. Bu NET, 
vaſt long galleries cut out of the rock, three ſto- 
ries of them one above another. Theſe galleries 
are generally about twenty foot broad, and fifteen 
foot high, noble ſpacious places; and as my au- 
thor was informed on the ſpot, went into the rock 
eight or nine miles; but he had no mind to go ſo 
far under ground to ſatisfy his curioſity, t 

he walked a great way in them, and ſaw galle- 
ries going off on all hands without end. And 
whereas in the catacombs of Rome there are not 
above three or four rows of niches cut out of the 
rock one above another, into which the dead bo- 
digs were laid ; in thoſe of Naples there are ge- 


- nerally ſix or ſeven rows of thoſe niches, and they 


are both larger and higher : but this reverend 
writer could ſee no marks of a cover or facing to 
ſhut up the niches when the dead bodies were 
laid in them ; from whence he concludes they 
were monſtrous unwholeſom places, where thou- 
ſands of bodies lay rotting without any thing to 
ſhut in ſo loathſom a ſight, and ſo odious a ſmell ; 
for the niches ſhew plainly that the bodies were 
laid in them wrapped only in their burying-clothes, 
they being too low for coffins. But as to the 
niches being open, and not ſhut up when dead 
bodies were put in them, this reverend divine 
ſeems abundantly confuted by Mr. Appison. 


The catacombs, ſays this gentleman, muſt have 


been full of ſtench and · loathſomeneſs, if the dead 
bodies that lay in them were left to rot in open 


- Niches z as an eminent author of our orun country ima- 


gines. But upon examining them I find, they 
were each of them ſtopped up (without doubt as 


| ſoon as the corps was laid in it) for at the mouth 
of the nich one always finds the rock cut into 


little channels to faſten the board or marble that 
6 was 
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taught to believe they would ſcarce allow 8 reg- CHAP. 
They were not AVI. 


was to cloſe it up: and I think 7 did not ſee one 
which had not till ſame mortar flicking in it. In 
ſome I found pieces of tiles that exactly tallied 
with the channel, and in others a little wall of 
bricks, that ſometimes ſtopped up above a quarter 


of the nich, the reſt having been broken down. 


i * 


* * 
= 


* . 
* 
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| | | to diſbelieve it quite; finding ſuch cheats in many 
from them than there does from dead bodies bu- parts of their religion, they are thereby induced 
ried in the vault of a church, , do queſtion the hole. $9) ; 
statues Statues and other pieces of antiquity, Mr. Ab- Fuzzoli, anciently called Puteoli, and more an- Purzoli. 
and anti- 


quities. 


their Viceroys hav! 


" 


3 —— 
<# 
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= 
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St.-ProcuLys's ſepulchre ſeems to have a kind 
of Moſaick work on its covering; for I obſerved at 
one end of it ſeveral little pieces of marble ranged 
together after that manner. Mr. App1son thinks 


it is probable they were adorned, more or leſs, ac- 


cording. to the quality of the dead One 


of niches unſtopped; and he cannot imagine any 
body ſhould take the pains to do it who was not 
in queſt of ſome ſuppoſed treaſure, From this, 
and a multitude of other inſtances, it is evident 
that Dr. Buxuꝝr did not ſee many things and 
places he pretends. to have viewed perſonally; or 
that he did not make uſe of his ſenſes in exa- 


guiſed things he was acquainted. with when they 
would not ſerve an opinion he had advanced; 
for inſtance, he brings the ſtench and noiſomeneſs 
of the catacombs where ſo many carcaſſes lay 
opt and puirifying,. as an undeniable argument, 
that the primitive Chriſtians never could aſſemble 
in thoſe places for divine worſhip. Whereas 
Mr. .App1S08. produces very good proof, that all 
thoſe places were ſo cloſe walled and ſhut up, 


that there could ariſe no greater inconvenience 


Þ4180N obſerves, are pot ſo common at Naples as 
might. be expected in ſo ancient a city of Italy, 

ſent almoſt every thing that 
is valyable-of this kind inte Spain: or, as Mr. 
Missen obſerves, it has been demoliſhed - and 
plundered ſo often, that great part of its antiqui- 
ties probably lie buried in its ruins. The front of 
St. Paul. Major however is ſuppoſed to be the 


lt frontiſpiece of the temple of ApoLLo. The 


Portico was 

5 2 order, and on the baſe were 
ſome baflo-relievo's, which repreſented heathen 
deities ; but this. portico was thrown down by the 
earthquake in 1688. There are alſo ſome re- 
mains of an amphitheatre; an ancient ſtatue of 
the Nile leaning againſt a crocodile ; and the 
neck of a large brazen horſe, that ſtood formerly 
in one of the ſquares of the city. The two 
fineſt modern. ſtatues are thoſe of ApolLO and 
MiNERVA.on each fide of SANNAZARIUS'S 
tomb, who at his own expence at the foot of 
Mount Pauſilippus erected. a temple to the me- 
mory of the Bleed Virgin, whom he thus invokes 


arted by eight channelled pillars 


| | - though 
indeed wonder, he fays, to find ſuch a multitude 


ſonable latitude of judgment. 


only well acquainted, he obſerved, with the beſt 


and moſt refined authors of the preceding age,. 


ſuch as GALILIÆ US AGATIILI A2 o, Drs Cars 
Es, Gass EN pus, HARVEY, VERULAM, 
&c. but alſo with Boyrs,. Dr. WII Lis, Wrhar- 


NET, Who will not allow the clergy of Naples 
any great ſhare of leaming, obſerves however, 
that there are ſoeieties of men in this city of freer 


Kir 
of 


-ron;, Ho E R, PERU ET, &c. Dr. Bun- 


ts than can he found in any other part of 


Italy. The Greek learning ſlouriſbes there, and 


the new philoſophy is much fudied ; he inſtances 
in one aſſembly (that had à vaſt collection of 


well choſen books).and was compoſed of men that 
had a right taſte of true learning and good ſenſe; 


tho' indeed they were 


repreſented as a ſet of A- 


theiſts by the clergy: but he had the honour of 


them, and could not obſerve they deſerved ſuch a 
charge. Few clergymen however came into this 
attempt for reviving learning among them: on the 
contrary they qteaded nothing more. Some phy- 
ſicians in Naples alſo lay under the ſcandal of 
Atheiſm when he was there z and certain it is, 


meeting twice of thrice. with a good number of 
mining them: or, laſtly, that he concealed or diſ- 


ſays this reverend writer, that in Italy men of 
ſearching underſtandings, who have no other idea 
of che Chriſtian religion but that which they ſee 
received among them, are very naturally tempted 


ciently Dicæarcbia, and Delos Minor, on account of 


a temple here dedicated to ApoLLO, is ſituated 


on the ſea-coaſt; about nine miles to the weſt-- 


ward of Naples, and was in the time of the Ro- 
mans the moſt conſiderable harbour on that cuaſt, 
and ſtill between this town and Baia the ſea 
forms a noble bay. The city is almoſt . dwindled 


to nothing, but is ſtill a Biſhop's See, ſuffragan 


to Naples, and there are ſome noble ruins about 
it, which ſtill afford us an idea of the Roman 
grandeur. The cathedral is built on the place 
where JueiTER's. temple ſtood, and there are 
ſome other churches and houſes which do not 
make a deſpicable figure. 1 | 

1 the ancient Baie, ſtands alſo by the ſea- 
more, on the other ſide of the Bay, about three 
miles to the weſtward of Puzzoli, and is now but 
a ſmall village, whoſe principal ornament is an 
inconſiderable caſtle, 115 


Baia. 


* 


There is a noble ſcene of antiquities, as Mr. The anti- 


ADD1son obſerves, about Na 
Baia, viſited by every traveller almoſt. The firſt 


natural 


ples, Puzzoli and quities and 


they mention in the way from Naples to Puzzoli, bent pus. 
is the grotto: of Paus III pus. This is a little zoli and 
ſteep hill, which lies about four miles to the Baia. 


the beginning of his De partu Virginis : 
Thou bright celeſtial Goddeſs, if to thee 


at 


An acceptable temple I erect, 5 weſtward of Naples, by the ſea - ſide, through lf Pau. 
Wich faireſt flowers, and richeſt garlands deck' d; which the Romans dug a highway large enough Glippus. 


On tow'ring rocks whence MRROILLIxE ſpies 
The ruffled deep in ſtorms and tempeſts riſe : 

| Guide thou the pious poet, nor refuſe. - 
- __ Thineownpropitious aid to his unpractis'd muſe. 
Vaiverſity The city of Naples is the ſeat of the Viceroy, and 
and ſoci- an Archbiſhop's See; it has alſo a univerſity 
| prod founded by FxzDxr1ck II, which is not ſo 
much admired by our modern - travellers as the 
Philoſophical Academy of Virtuoſi, at whoſe meet- 


for carriages to. paſs. To form a juſt idea of 
this place, we mult fancy, ſays the gentleman a- 
bove-mentioned, a rock undermined from one-end 
to the other, and a way running through it as 
long and as broad as the Mall in St. I AME 8's 
park; tbat is, according to others, half a mile in 
ength, and eighteen feet in breadth. The en- 
trance at both ends is higher than the middle 
of it, and ſinks by degrees to fling in more 


ings our countryman Mr. Ray ſays he was pre- 
ſent, and was not a little ſurprized to find ſuch a 


bebe 


upon the reſt; and towards the middle are 


two large funnels bored through the roof of 


company of learned men in a place where he was dhe grotto to let in light and freſh air: and ſtill 


it 


» 


388 
CH Af. it is ſcarce poſſi | 
XXVI. well on account of the clouds of duſt that are 
bots. raiſed by the carriages, as the want of windows 
= to this ſubterraneous paſſage z inſomuch that when 
two companies. meet, they cry out, To the moun- 
tain, or, To the ſea, to give notice on which 


Ki 
of 


Virgil's 
tomb. 


The lakes 


ble to diſcern the way thro? it, as 


fide they are: of, that they may not fall foul of 
one another. SENECA complains of the duſt and 


" darkneſs of this paſſage as well as the moderns, 
and with more reaſon it is thought, it having been 


enlarged at each end ſince his time. * 

Over the entrance of the grotto, as we go from 
Naples, is an ancient little monument in form 
of a pyramid half deſtroyed, called the tomb of 


Vine, It is certain, ſays Mr, Appison, this 
Poet was buried near Naples, but I think” it is 


almoſt as certain that his tomb ſtood on the o- 
ther ſide of the town which looks towards Mount 
Veſuvius. The common people of Naples believe 
that Vikxo1L was a magician, and that he made 
this grotto by the aſſiſtance of ſome infernal 
powers. The hill of Paus iLirrus ſtands mighty 
pleafantly on the ſea-ſide, and is beautified with 
Fe — 8 gardens and vineyards, where the qua- 
lity of Naples ſpend their time part of the year. 

A little beyond the cave of PAusiL Ip pus, in 


of Agna- the way to Puzzoli, lies the lake of Agnano, be- 
no, Lu- tween two little hills, about a mile in circumfe- 
crine, and rence, the water whereof is clear, and has no ill 
Avernus. | taſte at preſent, and produces fiſh in abundance. 


Neither this, the Lucrine lake, or Avernus, which 
lie a little diſtance from each other, have any 


thing remarkable in them now, though anciently, 
it is ſaid, the poiſonous ſteams would kill the 


birds that flew over Avernus. Near the lake of 


The grotto Agnano is the grotto del Cane, a little cave at the 
del Cane- foot of a hill, about ten foot long, five broad, 


and five in height, famous for the ſuffocating or 
Poiſonous ſteams, which float within a foot of its 
12 

green as high as the malignity of the vapour 
reaches. The common ere made here 
are theſe: a dog that has hi 


The ſides of the grotto are marked with 


s hoſe held in the 
vapour, loſes all ſigns of life in a very little time; 
but if he is carried into the open air, or thrown 


into the neighbouring lake, he immediately re- 


covers, if he is not quite gone. A torch with 


the ſnuff goes out in a moment, if dipped into the 


vapour; nor will a piſtol take fire in it. Dr. 
Cod NOR made a diſcourſe in one of the academies 
at Rome upon the ſubject of this grotto, which was 


printed in England, and he attributes the death 
of animals and the extinction of lights, to a great 
rarefact ion of the air, cauſed by the heat and e- 
ruption of the ſteams. But how is it poſſible 
for theſe ſteams, ſays Mr. Appison, though 


in never ſo great quantity, to reſiſt the preſſure of 


the whole atmoſphere? and as for the heat, that 


is but very inconſiderable. 


And though this va- 
pour is generally ſuppoſed. to be ſulphureous, I 
can ſee no reaſon for ſuch a ſuppoſition, ſays the 
ſame author ; for if a man dips his hand in it, he 


finds no ſmell that it leaves upon it; and if you 


put a whole bundle of lighted brimſtone matches 


to the ſmoak, they will all go out in an inſtant, 
as if immerſed in water. The experiment has 
been made Upon other animals, and even upon 
men, on whom the vapour has the ſame effect: 
but it is called the grotto del Cane, from the ex- 


periment being uſually tried on dogs, to ſatisfy 


the curioſity of ſtrangers : and the dogs in the 
neighbourhood have been ſo tormented with this 
.cuſtom, that they no ſooner ſee a ſtranger, but 


they 


THE PRESENT STATE OF ITALY. 
they get out of the way and hide themſelves. C H AP! 


The Viceroy Don Ptpro pe Tortbo made 
the experiment on two ſlaves, who both died: 
and there is an account of one TOURNON, a 
traveller, who ſtooping down in the grotto to take 
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up a ſtone, was ſeized with the vapour, and im- 


mediately loſt all ſigns of life; being carried into 
the lake, he recovered his ſpirits a little, but died a 
few minutes after: one may walk however ſafely 
in any part of the grotto, ſo that he keeps his 
head above a foot from the ground, for the va- 
pour never riſes higher. Thoſe who ſuppoſe this 
to be a ſulphureous vapour, have this to ſupport 
their opinion, That all the adjacent country is no- 
thing but brimſtone. | | 


The baths of St. Germains, which lie near The baths 


this grotto, ſmell ſtrong of brimſtone, and be- of St. Ger- 
fore you have entered them three ſteps, you fall mains. 


into a violent ſweat. They are frequented for 
many diſtempers, but principally for the gout, 


rheumatiſm and venereal diſeaſes. It would be 


endleſs, ſays Mr. App1son, to reckon up the dif- 
ferent baths to be met with in a country that 
ſo much abounds in ſulphur. There is ſcarce a 


diſeaſe that has not one adapted to it. The moun- Solfatara, 


tains of Secco and Solfatara are full of brimſtone and other 
and allum; here ſmoak and flame iſſue through burning 


the cracked earth with noiſe and ſtench conti- 
nually. On Solfatara, the ſurface of which is yel- 
low and white, burht worn by its own fires, 

pe roch-allum', making their caul- 
drons boil without any other fire than what iſ⸗ 
ſues out of the crevices of the earth. The top 
of the hill is worn into a kind of oval baſin, - a- 
bout twelve hundred foot long, and a thouſand 
broad. The fumes which iſſue from it are often 


ſmelt at Naples, and ſo taint the waters in the 


neighbourhood, that the Capuchins, who have a 
cloyſter here, are forced to raiſe their ciſterns high 


upon pillars, to prevent their water's being ſpoil'd, 


Mr. App IS ON, and all our travellers obſerve, 
that the country about Puzzoli and Baiæ has 


been miſerably torn to pieces' by ſubterraneous 


fires and earthquakes, . and the whole face of it 
entirely changed from what it was formerly. 
The ſea has drowned a multitude of palaces, the 


ruins whereof may be ſeen at the bottom of the 


water in a calm day. Mount Gaurus, from one 


of the fruitfulleſt parts of Italy, is now become 


the moſt barren. The fields which were in the 
time of the old Romans laid out in beautiful 


groves and gardens, are now naked plains, ſmoak- 
ing with ſulphur, or encumbered with hills, 


thrown up by eruptions of fire. The works of 


art lie in no leſs diſorder than thoſe of nature. 
This, which was once the moſt beautiful ſpot 


in Italy, covered with temples and palaces, em- 
belliſhed by many of the Roman Emperors, and 
celebrated by the beſt of their Poets, has now 
nothing to ſkew, ſays Mr. Appison, but the 
ruins of its ancient ſplendor, and a great mag- 
nificence in confuſion. 

The Mole of Puteoli, or Puzzoli, 


the ſame The Mole 


gentleman obſerves, having been built upon arches, of Puzzoli. 


is uſually miſtaken for CaL1iGvria's bridge, be- 
tween Puzzoli and Baia ; whereas that bridge, it is 
evident from ancient authors, was made of boats. 
Of all the ſcenes of noble objects that preſent 
themſelves in the bay of Puzzoli, ſays Dr. Bun- 
NET, the remains of CaLicuLa's bridge are 


the moſt amazing; for there are yet ſtanding 


eight or ten pillars that ſupported the arches, and 
of ſome of the arches the half is yet entire, the 
2 


_ furtheſt 
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CHAP. furtheſt of them on the Puzzoli- ſide ſtanding 


XXVI. 


Kingdom 
of Naples. 


ſeven fathom deep in water, and on the other 
ſide he ſuppoſes them to ſtand twenty fathom 
deep in water. This was a noble monument of the 
profuſe and extravagant expence of a brutal tyrant, 
who made one of the vaſteſt bridges that ever was 
attempted, over three or four miles of ſea, merely to 
ſacrifice ſo great a treaſure to his vanity. But not- 
withſtanding this grave cenſure of the doctor's, 
theſe arches were only made to ſupport a mole 


for the defence and conveniency of the harbour, 


as Mr. Appison and ſome late travellers have 
demonſtrated, for CAL 1rGuL 4's bridge was a 
bridge of boats. But to proceed: Beſides the an- 
tiquities already mentioned, we find the ruins of 
a theatre near Puzzoli, the area whereof was an 


hundred and ſeventy-two foot long, and eighty- 


two broad: and between the city and theatre are 


the ruins of a temple, ſaid to be conſecrated to 
Drana. The ſea ſometimes throws up ſeveral 


rich ornaments of the ancient palaces, which 


ſtood hereabouts, conſiſting of jaſper, agate, a- 
methiſts, cornehans, &c, This bay, it is ſaid, was 


anciently called Venereum, from the lewdneſs prac- 
tiſed in their 
nificent edifices, and near them temples dedicated 
to VxNus and other deities, whom they imagined 
pleaſed with ſuch actions. But however that be, tis 


ths, over which they built mag- 


evident, as Mr. ApDp1son obſerves, that Baiz was 


the winter retreat of the Romans, that being the 


proper ſeaſon to enjoy the Baiani Soles, and the 


Mollis Lucrinus ; as on the contrary,” Tivoli, Tuſ- 


Monte 
Nuovo 
roduced 
an 
earth- 
quake. 


culum, Alba, Freſcati, Anxur, &c. were their 
retirements during the hears of ſummer. (Dr. 
BurneT forgets himſelf therefore, -when be makes 


the Romans reſide at Baie. in ſummer.) To con- 
firm which, Mr. App1sow gives us a paſſage in 


MART. L. I. Ep. 116. which he thus tranſlates; 


While near the Lucrine lake conſum'd to death 
I draw the ſultry air and gaſp for breath, 
Where ſteams of ſulphur raiſe a ſtifling heat, 
And thro? the pores of the warm pumice ſweat, 
You taſte the cooler breeze, where nearer home 
The twentieth pillar marks the mile from Rome. 
And now the ſun to the bright lion turns, 
And Baia with redoubled fury burns: 


Then briny ſeas and taſteful ſprings farewel, 


Where fountain Nymphs confus'd with Nereids 


In winter you may all the world deſpiſe, [dwell, 
But now tis Tivoli that bears the prize. 


Near the lake of Lucrine is another road wrought 


through a rock, like that of Paus1L.iepeus, and 


in it ſome. grotto's,, which they call the apart- 
ment of the Cumæan Sibyl. 


They ſhew alſo the 
ruins of buildings about Baiæ, which they call 


the palaces of C SAR, PoM PE, C1CER 0, 
and other Romans of diſtinction; but the face of 
this country has been ſo altered by earthquakes, 


that there is very little to be depended on of this 
kind, * y on the iqth of September 1538, 


produced the Monto Nuovo, or the new moun- 
tain, which is four hundred fathoms high, and 


three thouſand: paces in circumference; at which 


time, ſays my author, the neighbouring ſea re- 
tired, the Lucrine lake was almoſt filled up, 


churches and houſes were ſet on fire and ſwal- 


lowed up, great numbers of men and beaſts pe- 


riſhed, and there was a general. conſternation 
through all the country; but this mountain has 


diſorder ſince that time. That little ſpot of 


The Elyſi- ground called the Elyſian Fields, lies about a mile 


an Fields. 


VO. II. 


afterwards compelled him to quit Italy. | 
Carinola ſtands about ten miles north-weſt of Carinola. 


Monte Caſſino lies three miles to the eaſt 


mired at preſent. Two miles to the weſtward of 
Baia are the ruins; of the ancient Mi 


had his country ſeat, and is ſuppoſed to have du 
the many grotto's and caves in the rocks which 
are upon this coaſt. Near this place alſo is the 
Piſcina Mirabilis, built upon arches ſupported 
forty-eight ſquare pillars, ſuppoſed to be the wor 
of the fame. Luculrus: and not far off lies 
Bauli, the ſeat of AcRIPPINA, Nero's-mother, 


with that of | Hog Tens1wvs, and the ruins of 


his famous fiſh- ponds. But not to enumerate more 
De I chall refer the reader to the map of 

uzzoli and Baia, bound up with this volume, 
where he will find the ſituation of moſt of the re- 


markable places in the neighbourhood of that city, 
mentioned by the Claſſicks. n 


5 ; 


Cuma, or rather the ruins of it, lie two miles Cuma- 8 
to the northward of Baia, partly on a mountain, 


and partly on the ſea- ſnore, and formerly gave 
name to the bay, now called the bay or gulph of 
Naples. From this place one of the Sibyls was de- 
nominated the Cumæan Sybil. | 


x 


/ 
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from Saia, and has not much to render it ad- al APs. 
Kingdom 
t ; enim, on 4 f a 4 
promontory which runs into the Tea, and; ſtill re- ray 


tains the name. Here, it is ſaid, Lucullus Miſenum. 


Capua is ſituated in the Campania Foalix, an Capua. 


the river Vulturnus, about two miles from t 

ancient Capua, in a pleaſant plain, ſixteen miles 
to the northward of Naples, and above an hun- 
dred and twenty ſouth of Rome. The town is in 
a declining condition at preſent, and remarkable 
for little but being the See of an Archbiſhop. Here 


the famous HANxN AL waſted his time and his ar- 


my, while the Romans recovered. from their con- 
ſternation after their defeat at Cannæ, and not long 


Capua, a poor ruinous city, in an unhealthful 


air conſiderable only for being: a Biſhop's See, . a 


and for the Mount Falernum in its neigbbour- 


heod, which produces that delicious wine ſo much 


admired by Horace, . 


2417 
. 5 


© Gaieta is ſituated on a rock, 


near a bay of the Gaieta. / 


ſea to which it communicates its name, about 


fifty miles north-weſt of Naples, and eight ſouth- 


eaſt of Rome. The harbour is one of the beſt 


the year 1707, When it was taken by ſtorm, and 
the gariſon retiting into the caſtles, was obliged 
to ſurrender at diſcretion; whereby the Viceroy, 
the Duke of EsoALox A, and all the Grandees in 


the Spaniſh intereſt who had ſhut themſelves up 


in Gaieta, were made ;priſoners; 


* 


ward of Gaieta, and gives name to a neighbour- 
ing lake and moraſs, which makes this a very 


unhealthful country. It is now a poor place, and 


only conſiderable for its being a Biſhop's See. 
at night there happened an earthquake, which 


Aquino ſtands on the river Garigliano, about 
fifteen miles north-eaſt; of Gaieta, on the confines 


of the Eccleſiaſtical State, and is a Biſhop's See, 


but remarkable for little, unleſs the birth of the 


famous Tromas: Aguinas,: who firſt ſaw the 
) Light here.” S121 f 


belong 


in the kingdom, and is defended byntwo caſtle. 
It was almoſt the: only town that made any de- 
fence when the Imperialiſts invaded , Naples in 


Fondi is ſituated about ten miles to the north- pondi. 
Aquino. 


Sora is ſituated on the Garigliano, fifteen miles Sora. 
pe- to the northward of Aquino, andi is a pretty little 
town, and the Ste of an Archbiſhop. F 


ward Monte 


never thrown out fire or ſmoke, or occaſioned any of: Aquino, and is temarkable for the fine abbey Caflino. 
of Benedictines, their founder St. BEN NEH being 
interred here about the year 45. The church 


— 


$90 
9 e ng to the convent end or —_— 
. pificent Eabricks in Ital | 5 
ee, St. Mary's is a large iowa near the ruins! 6 
old Capua, remarkable on account of the an: 
S Marys. tiquities which ſtill remain there, particularly the 
ruins of two amphirheatres, ſeveral Pagan tem ples, 
columns, and one of the gates of che ancient city. 
Venafro. - Venafro, Tiano, :Alifi, Cerrito; Cajazze | 1 Cal- 
| vi, Caferta, | Averſa, Nola, Caſtella Mare de Stra- 
bia, Vica and Sorento, are all Biſhops Sees, but 

not ne ee to deſerve a particular 9 

ſcription. © % % „ 
ir Priocipero Citertorl Or the hither ptin- 
— cipality, is bounded by the Terra di Lavoro and 

te Principato Ulterior towards the north; 2 
the Baſilicata on the eaſt}; by Calabria 
the ſouth - aſt; and by the Tuſean ſea towards 
Chief the ſouthlweſt : the chief towns whereof are, 1 
towns. Salerno. 2. Cava. 3. Minuri 4. Amalfi. 5: Scala. 
6 Lettete. . Nocera. 8. Samo. 9. Campagna. 
10. Evoli. 11. Cangiano. 1 2. Satriano. 13. Mar. 
ſeo, 14. Policaſtro. 15. Caſtella Mare della Bru- 

105 16 Acerno; and, 17. Capaccio. 

Salerno. Salerno, the capital, ſtands at the bottom bf A 
| bee of the Tuſcan ſea, from hene called the bay 
e Salerno, twenty ſeven miles ſouth-eaſt of Na- 
ples 2 the town has a good harbour, and is an 

Archbiſhep's See 3 they have alſo à univerſity, 

where phyſick was chiefly ſtudivd; but J don't 

find it is -a e, wok hay" gear: vonſequency' at 

Yom * 9 15 
Amalfi. © Amalfi. Wg ed on the dne bay, about ten 

miles toithe-weſtward of Salerno: It is an Arch- 

biſhop! s See, and's a tolerable harbour. Here, 

it is laid, FLAVITVUSs BLON Bos was born, who 

invented the ſeaman's compaſs 3 add, accordin 
tte traclition of the place, the corpſe of St. - 

' DREW the Apoſtle lies buried here. 
policaſtro- Policaſtro lies at the bottom of a Hoy to which 
it communicates its name, about fifty-AVe | Mikes 
ſouth-eaſt of Salerno; being u/ Biſhop" $ Sees but a 
ve inconſiderable town at Prefent. 5 

babe Lettere, Nocera, Sarno, Campagon, Sa- - 
-triano, Marſiev, Acerno and Capaccio, are all 
Biſhops Sees, but too inconliderable to deſerve a 
rticular deſcription. J 10 5 
The Prin- "The Prinripato-Ulterior; or furtheri. principa- 
cipato Ul-lity, is boutided by che Moliſe and — on 
terial. f northleaſt; by the''Bafikcatz on the eaſt; 
by the hither principality towards the ſouth; and 
by the Tetra di Lavorb towards the weſt. The 
Chief chief towns whereof are, 1 8 2. Mon- 
towns. tefoſcolo. 3. Ariano. 4. Trevico. g. Cedog- 
. «na. 6. Biſdecia. 7. Monte Verde. 8. St. An- 

elo de Lombardy. . Friventi. 10. Luſeo. 11 

Toa. 12. Avellino. 1. Volturara; 14 St. 
Agatha di Goti. Wis Mante Marano; and 16. 


Scala, &c 


Trimaldi. 724. | 1A! 
Beneven- Benevento, anclently: A colony « of the Samidlites, - 
to. is ſituated at the conflux of the rivers- Sabato and - 


Colore, about an hundred and thirty miles ſouth- 


eaſt of Rome, and thirty-four-notth-caſt of Naples. 
It was given with the territory belonging o 
- it to Pope Leo IX, by the Emperor H x N AY 
II, in exchange for Bamberg in Germany. The 
earthquakes and eruptions of Mount Veſtv ius have 
been more fatal to this city than to Naples. The 
- fame earthquake which ſhook' Naples ſo terribly 
in the year 1688, made this à heap: of rub- 
' biſh ; and the preſent Pope, who was then Arch- 
biſhop of Benevento, for ſome time lay buried 
under the ruins of his palace, as has been alread ady | 
* relates at large. This City is an 3 + 
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See, and generally poſſeſſed by a Cardinal: Thi ves © 1 6. | 


venues. large, and the city belong. 7 
ing to the neon his. Holineſs having in a man- e 
ner rebuilt the city ſince the earthquake, and con 
ferred many privileges upon the place ; it is no- 
in a very flouriſhing condition, and the cardinals 
find ſome difficulty in perſuading the Fope ant 
to make it the place of his veſidence. 

'Montefoleols is a ſmall city, five, tent Montefo- 
eaſt of Benevento ; the reſidence of the :Govetr- ſcolo. 
nor of the province, and on me eſtee mal 


Wb 1 2161 2 


Conza is ſituated on the river Obantl, par Conza. 
twendy- five miles to the ſouthward of Beneven- 
to, the See of an Archbiſhop 3 but almoſt ruined 
by an earthquake in the year 1694. Ariano, Tre- 
vico, Cedogna, Biſaccia, Monte Verde, St. An- 
gelo de Lombardy, Luſco, Avellino, Volturara, 
St. Agatha de Goti and Monte Marano, are all 
Biſnops Sees. Run not remarkable N any: —_ 
IG P 

The Abruzzo is hand by the; Pope' $ dont The A- 
-nions on the, north-weſt ; 3- by the gulph of Ve- . 
nice on the north-eaſt; by Capitanata in 
-Apulia on the ſouth- eaſt; and by the Terra di 
Lavoro on the ſouth-weſt; being about an hun- 
dred miles in length from the north-· weſt to the 


| -ſouth-caſt; and about fifty miles in breadth, di- 


vided into three parts, vn. the Abruzzo Cite- 
rior, the Abruzzo Ulterior, and rhe! county of 
Moliſa. (NWS. ? £7 Noi 0) 9} + A109 
The 8 Citerior, or the hithor\ Abew- The A- 
zo, is bounded by Abruzzo Uſterior towards the druzzo. 
nurth-· weſt; by the. gulph of Venice on the north- Citerior. 
eaſt; by the county of Moliſa on the ſouth- 
to eaſt; and by the Terra di Lavoro on the ſouth- 
- (welt ; being about fifty miles in length, and forty 
in breadth. The chief towns are, 1 Civita di Chief 
Chieti. 2. Lanciano Anxanum. 3. N eg 5 and towns. 
4. Ortona de Mare. 5 
Civita de Chieti, the capital of the prince, Civita de 
ſtands about ten miles to the 'weſtward _ the Cbieti. 
-gulph of Venice, and is a large populous place, 
and the See of an Archbiſnop ; it was anciently 
called Theazea, and gave name to the Theatin Theatea, 
Monks, as it is ſaid, for Joh Pr ER Car ar- 
rA their founder was Archbiſhop of this place, 
and afterwards advanced to che ee ”_ the 
name of Paul Vu & 
Lanciano is ſituated on che colts of Venice, Lanciano. 
About fourteen miles ſouth-eaſt bf Civita di Chieti ; 
a large populous place, and an Archbiſhop's' See 
conſiderable tor its trade, eſpecially at their Fans, 
hem it is frequented by merchants from both fides 
the gulph tefienicei.. ous mile Ho lb 
.> 1Sulmona ſtands about twenty miles ſourh-weſt Sulmona. 
of Civita Chieti ; and is eonfiderable only as it 
is a Biſhop's See, and een OviD Was 
'Vord2 0 $32 iid 4515 0 13310 ** Nc 45101 167 
. Ortona'isfituated on this ſea coaſt about twelve Ortona. 
miles tothe;raſtsward of ' Civita di Chieti: It has 
a'tolerable harbour, and is the-Ste of a Biſhop. 
The Abrurzo Ulterior, or the further Abruz-; e 
20, is baunded by the Pope's dominions on the Ulterior. 
north; by the gulph of Venice on he eaſt; by A- 
bruzzo Citerior towards the ſouth-eaſt ;/ and by 
the Campania of Rome towards the weft ; being 
about ſty miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and 
Forty\4 in.breadth;ithe middle of it a mountainous 
country, but the reſt abounds in corn, cattle, ſaffron 
and fruits. The chief towns Whereof are, 1. Chief 
Aquila. 2. Tetano. 3. Err my 4. Choir towns. 
di Penn 14 25 


ie 
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CH 4P. | Aquila is fituatedat the foot of the Apennineson 
4 the river Piſcara, about eighty miles north · eaſt 
. of Naples, and twenty - five to the weſt-· ward of 
er aid Civita di Chieti à being the capital of the pro- 
quila. vince, and an Archbiſhop's See, but miſerably 
deeſtroyed by an earthquake in the year 470g, 
together with ſeveral other towns in the neigh- 
bourhood.. In the Pope's dominions at the ſame time 
ſeveral towns were deſtroyed, and fifteen thou- 
ſand people periſned; Rome itſelf was alſo terribly 
ſhaken by the ſame earthquake, - abundance of 
houſes and buildings in that city ſhattered and 


St. CaRLo, and St. GREOeRYT. This happened 
on the fourteenth of February in the night-time; 
and it was obſerved that the ſun had not ſhone 
out in two months time hefore. The Pope on 
this occaſion proclaimed a jubilee, with.- plenary 
indulgence to all who confeſſed their fins, and 
viſited the three principal churches in Rome; 

all orders and ſocieties there went in 
ceſſion, tearing their fleſh with Whips and cords; 
the Pope and Cardinals ſupplied the place of con- 
feſſors themſelves, and adminiſtred the ſacrament 
of repentance. And what increaſed the general 
conſternation, was a pack of ' viliang who had 
diſperſed themſelves all over the city in order 
to plunder the houſes. of the affrighted inhabi- 


tants: they knocked” at every door almoſt, ory- 


ing out, that the Pope had juſt received à re- 
velation that the town wauld be ſuddenly ſwal- 
lowed up by another ear etz whertupon the 
pug fed chalf naked into: the fields and gardens, 
eaving their houſes to be plundered by theſe ſel- 


_  / lows, And it was a cduſiderable time before they 


were undedei ved by the Popeis ordering his guards 
to patrol along the ſtrerts, and declare that he 
had no ſuch revelatin2snn OO 
Terano. Terrano ſtands twenty mates: north-eaſt of A- 
quila it is a Biſhopꝰs See, ſuffragan of Ciwita Chieti, 
but not remarkable on any ther account. 
Atri. Atri, or Atria, che town where the Emperor 
HA bDbRTIAM was born, js ſituated four miles weſt 
of the gulph of Venice, and ten ſouth-eaſt) of 
Terano, and is a Biſnhop's See, united to that of 
La Penna. IA Penna, à {mall town five miles ſouth-weſt of 
Atri, which belongs to the Dulee of Parma. 
The coun- The County of Moliſe, ort Maliſa, is bounded 
ty of Mo- yy the Abruzzo; Citerior and the gulph of Ve- 
lie. nice on the north and enſt; byrApuba on the 
ſouth; and by the Terra di Lavoro towards the 
vweſt; and is about forty miles in length, and 
thirty in breadth; fruitful in corn and! wine, and 
chief produces great quantities of fk: the chief towns 
towns. whereof are, 1. Iſernia. 2. Molifa. 3. Triven- 
mo iis os Boot bog ons tei 
 Tfernia, +, [ſernia''is' ſituated on the confines of the. Ter- 
| ra di Lavoro, thirty miles to thg northward ef 
Capua; and is a populous plhce the See of a Bi- 
hop and capital of the oοοw ttt 
Moliſa. Moliſa is a little fortified town in a ruinous 
condition, twelve miles to the eaſtward of fer- 
Trivento, nia. Trivento, Garda, Alferez and Boiane, are 
dc. all Biſhops Sees, but conſiderable for little elſe- 
Apulia or La Puglia, or Apulia, is bounded by the A- 
a Puglia. bruzzo towards the north; by the gulph ef Ve- 
nice on the euſt :; by the Ionian ſea on the ſouth- 
eaſt; and by Calabria and the Ferra di Lavoro 
on the weſt; being near two hundred miles ini 
length from the north - weſt to the ſourh-ealt; 
ſixty in breadth in ſome places and in others 
ſcarce twenty ; and is divided into, 1. The CA 


2 


bout ſeventy wiles in length; arc fifty in bresdeh, 


,wino. 10. St. Marco; and, 14, Sal 
damaged, particularly the churches of St. Paul, 


39 

pitanata. z be Terra ni Barritz und, 3 The C Har 
Term di Otrantb4 4 n v, 4% eig e 
Fb Capitariara i bounded by the:Wlotiſe 2ant) ef l. 
the:gulph of Venice om the north land eaſt; by... 
the Ferra di Barri on the ſouth-eaſt; ant Phe. N 
the Terra di Lavoro towards the weſt; being q. Prams 


abounding in corn and paſturage. Phe chief towns Chief 
whereof are, 1. Manfredonia. Mont. St. RH. towns. 
gelo. 3. Bieſte. 4. Leſina: 5. Terminen 6. 
Dragonara. 7. San Severo. 8. iTrdja." 9.8 - 
90 3 
Manfredonia, the ancient Sipamtum, ls ſitlisted Manfredo- 
on à Bay im the: Adriatic ſoa, about fburſtone nia. 
miles to the [eaſtward of Naples and mad its 
modern name from Mau rR ED Son of tlie Em- 
peror FA DBE RTE II. h repai rech and end- 
tified it. It was taken and almoſt demoliſfledhy 
the Turks in the year 1620, but has pretty well 
recovered it ſelf, and hasta tolerable harbour a 
caſtle, and ſome other fortifications for its defenee, 
and is RiYl an Atchbifhop's St.. 
Mont St. Angelo is ſitunted on the top of Mont St. 
Mont Gargano, about eight miles to the euft- Angelo. 
ward of Manfredonia, a populous place, and m]π §¹? jp _.. 
Frequented by pilgrims, on aceount of St. Mil. 
cHAEL, who, according to xraditidon, apprared 
here in the fifth century, and to whom they Hive 
dedicated a ſine church in this place: | 
Leſina ſtands on a lake of the ſame name; near x62. 
The Adriatick ſea, about tWwenty miles to che north- 
ward of Mont St. Angelo; and was a cotiſidef- 
able town before it was deſtroyed by an earth- 
quake inthe year 1629, r. 1 255 
HBieſte, Termine, Dragonara, or Pragonara, San Biete; Re. 
:Severo, Troia, Bovino and Salpe, are all 'ofithern . 
Biſhops Sees, but not conſideràble on- any othér 
arcomme. 5 : 148 mo d n ne 
The Terra di Barri is beunded by the Capi Terra di 
tanata and the gulph vf Viewiee on the north ad Barri. 
eaſt ; and by the Terra di Ovranto and the BA. 
ſilicate on the ſouth and weft; extending about 
ſeventy miles in length; and thirty in breadth; 
producing corn, wine, ſaffron, and fruits, Hut 
wants water in many places, and is troubledd with 
that dangkrous inſect, ambng many others, called 
the Taratmtula The. chief towns are Tr Rufri. Chief 
2. Giavonazza. 3. Molfetta. 4 Biſeglia! g. towns. 
Trani. 6. Barletta. 7. Caneſa 8. Cabndk: 
Andria. 10. Altamura. 11. Bittetto. 1 2. Con- 
verſano: #3; Polignano. 1A Monopoli, © 
Barri, the capital, is ſicuated en the gulph of Barri, 
Venice, in a very pleaſant countty, an hundred 
and twenty miles to the eaftward of Naples; an 
forty ſouth of Manfredonia; a pretty well 
town, and un Archbiſhop's See; But moſt rethark- + 
able for the Relicks of St.''Nrcnor AS Biſhbþ "of 
Mira, brought hither out of Lycia. oo 
Trani is Iituatbd on the Tame coaſt, about twen- Trani. 
ty miles north-weſt of Batri, anciently called 
Tajauum having been built by che K. pero 
TRA TAN Y K had once a good: harbour, But is 
moſt conſiderable at preſent for being the See of an 
Archbiſſop :- 5113. 09 Hin * ont 
Cannæ, or rather the remains ef Canne;' where 
the Romans redeived that memorable deftat b. 
the Carthaginians, loſing forty chouſand men 6 
the field of batele, lies about twenty miles ſoiith- 
weſt of Frani. © The reſt of the towns above men- 
tioned are only remarkable '0n'account of their by 
ing the Sees of ſs many Biſnops, and do not deſerve 
Fon vt +19 ney 
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ou being about an hundred miles in length; and from 
Chief 
towns. 


7 


392 
CH AP The Terra di Otranto is J. encom 
d on every fide by the Adriatick or Ionian 
_ except on the north-weſt, where it is boand- 
ed by the Terra di Barri, and the Baſilicate 3 


twenty to thirty in breadth z the chief produce 


whereof is olives, figs, ahd other fruits. The 

- chief towns are, 1. Otranto. 2. Leccie. 3. 
FBrindiſi. 4. Oſtuni. 3. Oria. 6. Tarento. 7. 
Nardo. 8. —— 9. Aleſſano ; and, 10. 
Maria di Luca. oY eee 
Otranto Orante lies on the gulph of Venice, in the 


„ - moſt eaſtern part of Italy, about two hundred 
; miles ſouth-caſt of Naples, and was anciently 


called Hydruntum:/ It was deſtroyed by the Turks 
in the year 1480, but has been rebuilt and for- 
tiſied ſince, and is defended by a caſtle built upon 
a rock. It is the See of an Archbiſhop, whoſe 


revenues are very great; from hence the Italians 


uſually take ſhipping: for Greece, it lying over a- 
gainſt that country. | 

Leccie. Leccie is ſituated fifteen mile. to the north- 
ward of Otranto, and is a populous trading town, 
the capital of the province, and the See of a Biſhop, | 

ſuffragan to Otranto. 

Brindiſi. Brindifi, the ancient Drandyfian, is ſituated on 
the gulph of Venice, about thirty miles to the 
northward of Otranto; a large well-built popu- 
lous town, and an Atchbiſhop's See, and has one 

dt the beſt harbours on the Adriatick. Here it 
was that CæsAR embarked his troops when he 
followed Pom Ex to the plains of Pharſalia ; and 
here, it is ſaid, VIX 0 II died when he went to 

meet Avus us in his return from the eaſt. 


Taranto. Iaranto, or Tarentum, is ſituated on a bay of 


the Jonian ſea, to which it communicates its name; 
being about ſixty. miles north-weſt of Otranto, 
and ſixty to the ſouthward of Barri; a town of 
= t antiquity, ſuppoſed to have been built by the 
— It. was the head of a powerful 
republick anciently, »which contended with the 
Romans for empire; now but a ſmall city, their 
harbour almoſt choaked 7 and conſequently their 
trade upon the decline: It is however an Arch- 
biſhop's See, and the capital of a little principa- 
lity. The ſpiders, called Tarantula's, being moſt 
commonly met with 8 755 received . name 
won hence. 


Las wk 6 we 


Oran | 
Oſtuni,  Oftuni, Oria, Nardo, Aleſſino, _ St Mary 
&c. de Luca, are only eqnligerable on ene of theer 
_ Biſhops Sees. 


Calabria, ſo called 3 the Calabri,sfGrecien peo- 


le, is bounded by Apulia on the north-eaſt ; by the 
a ſea on the ſouth-eaſt 3; and by the Tuſcan 
ſea and the ſtraits of Meſſina towards the weſt ; 
being about an hundred and fifty miles in length 
from the north-eaſt to the ſouth-weſt, and about 
-, fixty in breadth, but in many places it is very 
narrow: It was anciently called Magna Gracia 
by the Greeks, who ſettled here. Then the Ro- 
mans poſſeſſed it, and after them the eaſtern 
2 till the Saracens made a conqueſt of 
it in the ninth century. Theſe infidels were 
expelled by RoBzRT..DE Goiscakb in the ele: 
venth century, who took upon him the title of 
_ ow of Apulia _ Calabria : one of whoſe poſ- 


Meſlina, alwoſt 9ppolite to that: city, and is the 
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terity bequeathed it to Ro ER II, King NTT 
Naples and Sicily, about the year 1106; ſince . 
when it has been deemed patt of the kingdom 5 Naples: 
of Naples, and is divided into the Baſilicate, Ca- — 
labria Citerior and Calabria Ulterior. 

The Baſilicate is bounded by the Cepinnate The Baß . 
towards the north; by the Terra di Barri and licate. 
Otranto on the eaſt; by the bay of Taranto and 
Calabria Citerior on the fouth'; and by Lavo- 

ro Citerior on the weſt; being about ſeventy 

miles in length from north to ſouth, and for- 
ty. five in breadth from eaſt to weſt; and pro- 
duces corn, wine, oil, ſaffron, cotton, wax, and 
the molt delicious fruits. The chief towns where: Chief 
of are, 1. Cirenza, or Acerenza. 2. Venoſa. 2. “ 
Laviello. 4. Melfi. 5. Rapolla. 6. Mura. 7. 
Tricarico. 8. Monte Piloſa. 9. Potenza: 3 and, 

10. Turſis, or Turſi. I 
Cirenza, the capital of the province, is Randt Cirenza. 
ed about fourſeore miles ſouth-eaſt! of Naples, | 
and forty to the weſtward of Barri, a ſmall city, 
and not in a very flouriſhing condition, but! is how- 

ever an Archbiſhop's See. 

Venoſo ſtands about ten miles north-weſt of venoſo. 
Cirenca, and is a Biſhop's See, ſuppoſed by ſome 
to be the place where Hor Ack was born 

Turſis 18 —_ about ten miles 'north-weſt Turks 
of the bay of Tarento, and forty ſouth-eaſt of 
Cirenza. % ives title to a Genoeſe Prince of 
the Family of Don ix, and is a Biſhop's See,” 
Laviello, Melfi, Rapolla, Atura, 'T ricarico. Laviello, 
Monte Piloſa and Potenza, are alſo Biſhop's Sees, &c. 
but I don't find 2 are m on any 1 
account. 

Calabria Citerior,: or Nan hirher Calabria, 1 2 
bounded by the Baſilicate and the Ionian ſea on Citer 
the north and eaſt; and by the ſame ſea, Ca- 
labria Ulterior, and the Tuſcan ſea on the fouth 
and welt , being about ſixty miles in length, and 
as many in breadth. The chief towns whereof 
are, 1. Coſenza. 2. Corenza. 3. Strongoli. 4. Um- Chief 
briatico: g. Cariati Novo. 6. Roflano. N Cano. 
8. Biſſignano. 9. Amantea, or Adamantia. 

Coſenza, the capital of both the. Calabria's, Coſenza. 
is ſituated about twenty miles to the eaſtward 
of the Tuſcan ſea ; ar large well built town, but 
has ſuffered pretty much by earthquakes: It is 
the See of an Archbiſnop, 250 has a good caſtle, 
from hence there is a fine proſpect of the neigh- 
bouring country. ALARIe King of': ENG Vin 
—— in this city. Is 

Strongoli is a little city, ſituated on a moun- St ongol. 
tuin two or three miles from the Ionian ſea, and 


thirty ſouth- eaſt of Coſenza, a WN See, wal 


gan to St. Severina. 

Cotenza, Umbriatico, Cariati Novo, Roſſano, e 
Caſſano, Biſſignano and Amantea, are all Biſhops 

Sees, hut travellers: do not think them worth a 
particular deſcription. 
Calabria Ulterior. lies between the Tuſcan * Calabria 
the Ionian ſeas, and is joined to the continent Ulterior. 
only on the narth-eaſt, where it borders on the | 
bicher Calabria; being about eighty miles in length, 

and fifty in breadth in ſome places, and in others 

ſcarce twenty. Beſides the other produce of this 
country, they are remarkable for fine Horſes. 

The n tm are, 1. Rhegio. 2. St. Seve- Chief 
rina. 3. Cotrona. 4. Iſola. 3. Belcaſtro. 6: towns. 
Nicotera. 7. Taverno. 8. Nicaſtro. 9. Monte. 

10. Leone 11. Seminata. 12. Squillaci. 13. 
Melito. 14. Oppido. 13. Bova; and, 16. Givia. 

- Rhegio, or hegium,. ſtands, on the ſtreights of gyegio. 


com * 


Free 


CH AP. common paſſage from Italy to Sicily, this ſtreigbt 
g about fifteen miles over here. It is a pretty 
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good town, and the See of an Archbiſhop: ' p 


St. Severino ſtands on the confines of Cala- 


Sr. Severi- bria Citerior, not far from the Tonian' ſea, a little 


well built city, and the See of an Archbiſhop. 
The reſt of the towns of this province are only 
remarkable as they are the Sees of ſo many Biſhops,” 
and have moſt of them ſuffered pretty much by 
earthquakes, | | 


CHAP. XXVI. 


Contains an abſtraft of the ancient and modern hi- 
ſtory 'o Naples, with an account of their nobili- 
ch and preſent conſtitution , the produce of the ſoil, 
' their trade, manufactures, revenues, forces and 
intereſts. 88 


r countries of which the kingdom of Na- 


ples is compoſed, anciently called Samnium, 
ia, Apulia, and Magna Græcia, were plant- 


raft of ed by colonies from Greece at leaſt; theſe are 
the hiſtory the firſt inhabitants we have an account of in hi- 


of Naples. 


cities and ſtates in it. 


ſtory, and, according to tradition, the city of Na- 
ples was built by HercuLes. When the Ro- 
mans began to enlarge their limits, part of this 
kingdom they ſubdued by force of arms, but the 
city of Naples and the territories belonging to it 
early fubmitred to the Roman power without com- 


* —— and was numbered among their free con- 


ederated cities, and according to Livy, always 
remained firm to the Romas intereſt; even in 


their great diſtreſs during the Carthaginian war, 


Naples is applauded for her fidelity, when Ca- 
a and many other cities in the neighbour. 
revolted to HanniBat. On the declen- 


ſion of the Roman Empire in the fifth century, 


the Goths poſſeſſed themſelves. of this part of I- 
taly, and though they were driven from thence 
by BEeL1SAR1Vs, the Emperor JusTINIan's Ge- 
neral, who entered Naples by the aqueducts, and 
other ſubterraneous paſlages, about the year 537; 
the Goths under To rIT us retook it again 


anno 543, but were diſpoſſeſſed by the Lombards 


ſome few years after, who remained maſters of 


it till CHaRLEMAIN having taken Dip1ts the 
laſt King of the Lombards priſoner in the eighth 
century, ſhared this country, which now goes 


under the name of the kingdom of 2 with, 


the Greeks, who were poſſeſſed of ſeveral free 


In the niath and tenth 
centuries the Saracens invaded this country, and 


made themſelves maſters of great part of it, from 


whence they were driven with ſome difficulty by the 
Normans and the Pope in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. In which TancreED the Norman 
and his twelve ſons having. been very inſtrumen- 


tal, had large territories aſſigned them: RoperT 


the ſon of TAN cRRD was created Duke of A- 
pulia and Calabria by the Emperor, and Roczs 


the ſon of RoBERT was advanced to the dig- 
nity of King of Naples and Sicily, or rather of 


the two Sicilies, for Naples was then called Si- 
cily on this ſide the Pharo (or the ſtreight of Meſ- 


 ſina) and the iſland of Sicily beyond the Pharo. 
Rod ERA was ſucceeded by his ſon WILLI AN 
anno 1135, to whom ſucceeded his fon WII 
-LIAM II, about the year 1166; who left both 
Naples and Sicul 
Who was 0 


to TANdcRRD his baſe ſon, 
ppoſed by the Pope, poſſibly on as- 


count of his refuſing to hold his dominions of 
In 7 oy who claimed a right ta them, as be- 


ing principally concerned in expelling the. Sara- 
cens: and HENRY VI; ſon to the Emperor Fax; 
DERICK I, Duke of Swabia, was ſet up agal 

him; and to ſtrengthen Hznzy's title, the Pope 
perſuaded him to marry ConsTAanTia, whom- 
he brought out of a nunnery, pretending that ſhe , 
was, heireſs to the kingdom: The Pope -how+- 
ever upon ſome diſguſt to the Swabian family, 
afterwards introduced the Earl of Anjou, and the 


French, who were ſovereigns of this kingdom til! 
the year 1267, or according to others 1282, when 


the Sicilians apprehending themſelves to be op- 
preſſed, formed a conſpiracy againſt their maſters; 
and on Eaſter- Eve that year, when the bells: 
rung for prayers, they ſet upon the French through 
out the iſland, and left ſcarce any of them alive; 
and this memotable maſſacre thereupon obtained 


the name of the Sicilian Veſpers. At the ſame 


time PETER of Arragon, who ſupported the con- 
ſpirators, having obtained a victory at ſea over 
HARLES II, of Anjou, and made him priſo- 
ner, compelled him to reſign his pretenſions to 
Sicily and Sardinia, which then conſtituted part 
of the kingdom of Naples. Whereupon the French 
remained maſters only of that part of the king- 
dom which lay on the continent, and which we 
call Naples at this day. 1 ſhall not trouble the 
reader with the ſucceſſions of all the French and 
Spaniſh Princes Who were Sovereigns of Naples 
and Sicily, or their wars, which laſted two or 
three hundred years; only obſerve that the Ar- 
ragonians, or Spaniards, entirely expelled the 
French from Naples and Sicily about the year 
1504, and enjoyed thoſe countries till the year 
1700, when the Duke of Anjou, the preſent 
King of Spain, took poſſeſſion of Naples and Si- 
cily, with the reſt of the Spaniſh dominions, by 
virtue of the will of CHARLES II, the late King 
of Spain, which was one occaſion of the laſt 
war between the Imperialiſts and their confede- 
rates on the one ſide, and the French and Spa- 
niards on the other. In the courſe of which war, 
the Imperialiſts having driven the French a 


Spaniards out of . the Milaneſe, detached ffteen 
thouſand men under the command of Count 


THavun to Naples, who entered that kingdom 
without oppoſition; and on the ſixth of July 1907, 
the capital city ſubmitted to them without ſtrik- 
ing a ſtroke, the caſtles of Naples ſurrendering the 
ſixteenth of the ſame month, And on the twen- 
ty ninth. of September following, Count THAux 
took Gaieta by ſtorm, with the Viceroy, and 
all the nobility in the French intereſt, which 
was the only place that made any defence; and 
the Imperialiſts have remained in the quiet poſ- 
ſeſſion of the kingdom of Naples ever ſince, pay- f 


ing the uſual acknowledgment of a Spaniſh jen- 


net and ſeven thquſand- ducats annually to the 
Pope on St. PETER's Eve, for the inveſtiture: 


the Pope looking upon Naples as a fee of the ec- 


cleſiaſtical ſtate, on account of the ſhare he had 
in driving the Saracens from thence. | 


” 
* 
- 


The dignified clergy and nobility, of this king- 4 name: 
dom are very numerous, ; ſome reckon up twen- rous cler- 


bile 


ps, near three hundred Princes, Dukes, Mar- dis 


7 0 Archbiſhops, an hundred and twenty- five 
Biſho 
quiſſes and Earls, above a thouſand baronies, and 


twelve or fifteen hundred caſtles; but as a Nea- 


politan barony, and an Engliſh manor were ori- 
ginally much the ſame, ſo theſe caſtles are no more 


than the country ſeats of the quality, with a 
ſingle wall and ditch about them, at moſt like 
the Chatcau's or gentlemens ſeats in Flanders, ſuf- 


14 A ficient 
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CHAP. 


VI. 
of Naples 


= 


The king © The Clergy are poſſeſſed of one third of the 


ed into 
four claſ- 
ſes. 


ficient to ſecure them and their families againſt 
a troop of Banditti or Turkiſh rovers, but by no 
means capable of reſiſting an army. 
ter to underſtand the preſent conſtitution of the 
kingdom of Naples, it may be proper to divide 
the peop 
The Nobility and Gentry. 3. Tradefmen and 
Mechanicks: And, 4. Peaſants. | 


lands of the whole kingdom, (Dr. Buxxer ſays 
half) and in tythes, offerings and legacies, they 
have à great deal more. The crown, the nobi- 
bility and getitry poſſeſs almoſt all the reſt of che 
lands. The tradeſmen and peaſants have ſcarce any 
they can call their on: they ate no better than 
tehants at will in a literal ſenſe. The peaſants 
are ſubjects and vaſſals to their lords, as they were 
formerly in England, and moſt other countries in 
Europe. They manure the Lord's lands, plant 


and prune his vines and olives, and are allowed no 


mort than a bare ſubſiſtence for their poor fami- 


lies. They come for juſtice alſo to the courts of 


their reſpective Lords in all caſes that are not ca- 


pital or highly criminal, and are in every reſpect 
fubje& to theſe petty Sovereigns. The King's 
tenants are uſed much the beſt, it ſeems, and thoſe 
of the nobility better than the vaſſals of the 

y, if we may credit ſome of our Proteſtant 


travellers; and they give this reaſon for it, that 


the clergy having no children to ſucceed to their 
eſtates, rack their tenants and get all they can in 
their life time, allowing them nothing towards 
bettering or improving their grounds, becauſe 
their poſterity can reap no advantage by it. As 
the crown: lands pay no taxes, ſo neither do thaſe 
of the clergy, but with their own conſent; and 
eonſequently the charges of the government are 
born chiefly by the nobility and gentry. Dr. 
Buxx Err aſſures us that the Jeſuits and other orders 
of the clergy ſold their wine themſelves by retail, 
as Well as wholeſale, when he was at Naples, for 
which they paid no duty to the crown. Their 


pro- corn, oil, fill and fruits, they ſell in the like 


manner, and what is not conſumed at home, is 
tranſported by foreign merchants, for there are 
few merchants among the Neapolitans. Their 
corn is ſent to Spain by Engliſh or Dutch ſhips 3 
their oil is a great deal of it taken off by us. 
The nobility as well as the clergy ſell the pro- 
duce of their eſtates directly to foreigners; but 
with this diſadvantage, that they pay a duty to 
the crown out of their crops, whereas the cle 

ay little or nothing. The nobility and gentry 


therefore are the people that, in Dr. BuxnezT's 


aſe, are oppreſſed by the government, if there 
any, for they bear the whole burthen of it: 
their lands, or the produce of them, muſt anſwer 
all the exigencies of the State. As to the tradeſ- 
men and mechanicks,* they manufacture little 
more of their ſilles at home than will ſerve their 
own people; and as they wear chiefly black or 
dark colours, and after the Spaniſn mode, ſeldom 


alter their faſhions, their home conſumption is 
but ſmall, and conſequently the government can 
mMrluaiſe but little from thence. And as to the pea- 
ſiunts or farmers, who are tenants to the crown, 


the nobiliey or clergy, and are their ſubjects or 
vaſſals, Whatever they have is the property of 
Their reſpective Lords; and if theſe poor peo 
are oppreſſed, they are oppreſſed by their maſters, 
and not by the government. Nay, it is obſerved, 
that the tenatits and vaſſals of the crown are 
much better uſed than thoſe who belong either 


The bet- 


le into four claſſes, 1. The Clergy. 2. 
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to the clergy: or nobiljty; mſomuch, that if the CH Ap. 
crown is about to fell or alienate the farms to XXVII. 


which they belong, they unanimouſly petition a- 
gainſt it, apprehending much ſeverer uſage from 
the clergy and nobility than from the govern- 
ment. Pr. Burnet, and ſome other travel- 
lers, aſcribe the miſery and poverty of the Ne- 


apolitans ſometimes to lazineſs and floth, as well 


as to the tyranny of the government: but 
I preſume the lords of the ſoil, the nobility and 
clergy, take care that their vaſſals ſhall not be 
idle: if ſome of the lands of the nobility lie un- 
cultivated, as he obſerves they do, it muſt be ei- 
ther becauſe they: want hands, or. becauſe the 
duties are ſo high upon the produce, that it is 
not worth their while to manure them. As to 
the miſerable inhabitants of their towns, which 
the Doctor ſaw walking in tattered cloaks in the 


market-places, this is not to be wondered at, if 


we conſidet they have ſcarce any manufactures 


Kingdom 
of Naples. 


amongſt them, and that the proprietors of lands 


are the only merchants of the country, if they 


may be called ſuch, who vend no more than the 
produce of their own farms to foreigners; almoſt 
the only manufactures, beſides that of {ilk already 
mentioned, are their ſoap, knit waiſtcoats and 
ſtockings, ſnuffs and perfumes, which are not 
like to fill their towns _ wigs wh bales, 
as theſe le have been long under the Spa- 
niſh —.— and are ory of them ol Spa- 
niſn extraction, the ſame pride that reigns in 
Spain, is no ſtranger here. The moſt ordinary 
mechanicks, who de not in a ſtate of vaſſalage or 
flavery, will have their cloaks and ſwords, and 
had rather ſtarve in freedom than ſerye any lord 
in the country. © ANY 


The forces of this kingdom haye been unac- Forces and 


countably magnified by ſome writers, or they 


have miſtaken the ordinary militia of the king- 
dom for ſtanding troops. As the nobility and 
gentry hold theit lands here by feudal tenures, 
as they did formerly with us, and according to 
the value or extent of their lands were obliged 
to bring a certain number of horſe and foot into 
the field, theſe might amount to an hundred thou- 
ſand horſe, and à hundred and fifty thouland 
foot, anciently, as ſome have calculated; but moſt 
of theſe military ſervices are now turned into 
rents, and the Sovereign chuſes to rely upon fo- 
reign troops rather than natives. And notwith- 
ſtanding the Emperor may well be apprehenſive 
of having his title to Naples diſputed one day, I 
queſtion whether he maintains more than fifteen 
or twenty thouſand regular troops in that King- 
dom at preſent. As to their naval force, it con- 
ſiſted of no more than a man of war or two, 
and ſome few armed galleys, while they were un- 
der the dominion of the Spaniards; but ſince the 
Emperor has been Sovereign of this kingdom, they 
have applied themſelves ſo diligently to the build- 
ing of ſhips, that we ſee a lift handed about of 
near thirty ſail of frigates, or ſmall men of war, 
which his Imperial Majeſty has in theſe feas: 
And why they ſhould not build merchant-ſhips 
ai well as men of war, when there are ſo 
fine ports in Sicily and Naples, and 

produce of their oπw]n country themſelves, I can't 


conceive; unleſs it be that the nobility, who are 
ple the proprietors of the lands and 


ſtaple commo- 


dities of the kingdom, have no inelination or en- 
eouragement to turn merchants, and the citizens 


have no ſtocks to carry on a foreign commerce: 


and if ſo, it is not the Emperor's declaring his 
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Y Revenues. 
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harbours, free that will. bring dera: 
the trade. to be doo ige.” e 


8 


of Naples ſomę other regulations of their commerce, before 


Ae need. 
an 


the Barons and othen feudatories, in lieu of 


e their taking from us 
branch of the Lęvant- trade. bin 


"he publick revenues in the kingdom of Naples; 


are ſuppoſed to amount to near a-million ſterling; th 


which, ariſes, 1. From a tax or compoſition with 


their 
perſonal ſervices. 2. From à duty on houſes, which 
pay uſually fifteen Carolines (or ſiæpences] for e. 
very hearth. Beſides which, there are duties laid 
on wine, dil, tobacco. and meat; and as the meat 
is taxed equally by the pound, this duty, Mr. Ap- 
misch gblerves, lies heavieſt on the coarſeſt ſorts 


beef paying a third part of the value, when, veal 
does not Pay a tenth of the price to the govern- 


time h⸗ 


Spaniards, or the Emperor may make repriſals in 
the eccleſiaſtical State, and perhaps a conqueſt of 
it. The long poſſeſſion the Emperor had of Co- 


ment. 


or worn but has a duty laid upon it, unleſs fruit: 
fowls and game. It was a tax on fruits, which 


here is ſcarce any thing that is eaten 


governenent, 
0 


r 


- © +» 


by the odium of colleRing 


Neapolitans themſelves, and they ſecure the farmerg 
in their intereſt; according to a maxim in vogue 
at the revolution here, The more money you bor- 


this kingdom, and to have a greater intereſt here, 
conſidering the wealth and numbers of the Nea- 


politan clergy and religious orders, than the Im- 


perialiſts themſelves. If the Pope ſhould at any 
happen. to be diſguſted with the Emperor, 
and imagine he could find his account in reſto- 
ring the Spaniard, as the clergy can command 
their vaſſals and very much influence the reſt 
of the nation in his favour, a revolution might 
be eaſily effected: But then his Holineſs muſt take 
care that he is well fupported by the French and 


machio, one of the Pope's cities, in the laſt war, 


ſhews what the Imperialiſts would do if they | 
any treagherous underhand dealings 
from the Holy See; and therefore it is preſumed, 


met with 


o very contemptible figure, 


"a | 
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his Holineſs will, keep. as. even a, har 
amongſt the. Catholick Princes of, Europe, an 

not ſhew too great partiality where it may be 
attended with fatal conſequences. The greateſt 
wisſqrtune which attends, hoth, Naples. ang..Si 
cily,,1s; their having been for many. ages under 
ie; dominion. of foreigners, who, inſtead, of en- 
deavouring.to advance the trade, or improve the 
ſoil, of theſe. countries, are perpetually, contriving 
ways and means how to drain an e the 
natives of the little treaſure thep; have, from 
whence it comes to. paſs that two of the moſt 


& 


. 
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.ingdom 


of Naples, 


fertile kingdoths in Europe, that abound in com, 


vine, oil, {ilk and fruits; that have a great num- 
ber of fine ports, and are the moſt adyantage- 
ouſly ſituated in point of trade of any countries 
in the world; are, really poor, and make a 

e. The Sovereign taxes 
and oppreſſes the nobility and gentry; theſe, a- 
gain rack and plunder their vaſſals and tenants; 


the clergy ravage all, heaping up vaſt ſums, which 
never circulate in theſe | 


kingdoms, and the pub- 


lick intereſt is neglected by all orders and de- 
grees of men: whereas, had they a King of their 


only. b 


tions, and fran 
vying them, not on 

| eir Os pockets, but to keep the people in a 
te © 


page Jn a condition to reſent the injuries they 
u 


even 
of theſe fai e where nature has been ſo 
ceeding laviſh in her productions . 
But among the inconveniences to be met with 
in Naples, we may add to thoſe already enume- 
rated the ſwarms of flies and inſects with which 
they are plagued in ſummer, eſpecially in Apu- 
lia; inſomuch that it is become a proverb, F any 
one would have a foretaſte of hell torments, let him 


ſpend a ſummer in Apulia. The moſt dangerous 


* £ « 


in twelve hour mare; but I never heard 


pain begins to abate, and is uſually removed wWith- 
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an iſlands. 


or inſe& reſembling a ſpider, found chiefly- about 
the city of Taranto, ſo ſtrangely venomous, that 
thoſe who are bitten by it infallibly die, unleſs 
ſome ſpeedy means be uſed to expel the poiſon ; and 
though they ſeem to be cured, there uſually lurks 
à remaining ferment in the blood, which ſhews 
it ſelf ' by | ſeveral odd ſymptoms during the hot 
months of every ſummer, as long as they live. 
It ſtupifies the ſenſes of ſome, and makes them 
drowſy ; others become apiſn and extravagant in 
their actions ; others rave, and are as unruly as 
madmen. There is no remedy againſt the ve- 
nom, he ſays, but muſick; nor will all kinds of 
harmony do the feat, but when the patient hears 
a tune that ſuits with his humour, he immedi- 
yy expreſſes the utmoſt ſatisfaction, and falls 
a dancing with all his might till his ſtrength fails 
him, and the ſame dance is repeated three or 
four days together" till the poiſon is expelled, I 
know, ſays VERYARD, that ſeveral eminent men 
have queſtioned the truth of this, as I did till I 
was put out of all doubt of it by ſeveral perſons 
of unqueſtionable worth and credit, who had been 
eye · witneſſes of what I here write. TEL 
I proceed next to the deſcription of the Italian 
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Treats of the Tralian iſlands, and particularly of the 
Wm iſland of Sicily. | 


HE. Italian iſlands which lie in the gulph of 


CHAP. 
XXVIII. Venice, have been already deſcribed: I come 
The Itali- 


now to thoſe which lie ſouth-weſt of Italy in 
yn the Tuſcan fea ; which are, 1. Sicily, with the 
Lipari iſlands, and thoſe of Lavanza, Maritima 
and Favagnana belonging to it. 2. The iſlands 


of Capri, Iſchia, Procita, Ponza, &c. on the coaſt 
of Naples. 3. The iſlands of Elba, W Gor- 


gona, &c. on the coaſt of Tuſcany. 4. The iſlands 

_ "of Sardinia: And, 5. The iſland of Corſica. 
Sicily. I begin with Sicily, not only becauſe it is the 
largeſt, and in many other reſpects the moſt con- 
"fiderable, but becauſe it has the ſame Sovereign 
with Naples, the kingdom laſt deſcribed, th 
The name: Sicily, anciently called Trinacria, from its tri- 
angular figure, and Ethinæa by the Poets, from 
the famous Mount Etna, is ſaid to have obtained 
the name of Sicily, from the Siculi, an Italian 
| -people who planted part of this iſland, which is 
Situation ſituated between 37 and 38 degrees 40 minutes 
and extent north latitude, and between the 12th and 16th 
degrees of longitude, reckoning from the meri- 


or ſtreight of 


abundance. And I preſume they give the fame 


did in the time of the Romans; great quanti- 
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dian of London; being abbut 170, miles in length CH A F. 


from eaſt to weſt, and 100 in breadth from north ,XXVITL. 

to ſouth in the broadeſt part. It lies in a very of Nager 

warm climate, but healthful air, being refreſhed 

with cool breezes from the ſeas and mountains, 

having the Tuſcan ſea on the north, which is 

much' the 1 ſide of the triangle; the Faro, 
leſſina, and the Tonian ſea towards 

the eaſt; and another 5 of the Mediterranean 

ſea on the ſouth-weſt, diftant from the ſhores of Ca- 

labria, the ſouth-weſt part of Italy, about ſeven 

miles. There is not a country in Europe whoſe 

hill and plains are more fruitful, which occa- 

ſioned its being ſtiled the granary of Rome. Thete 

are alſo plenty of ſprings and rivers, but few of Springs 

their rivers navigable, becauſe they fall into one and Ni. 

ſea or other at a little diſtance from their ſource. 


Tbe principal are, 1. That of Thermini, which 


falls into the bay of Salanto, in the north part 

of the iſland. 2. The Chantera, which riſes a- 
bout Mount Etna, and falls into the eaſtern ſea 
near Taormina. 3. The Laretta, which has its 
fource' about the middle of the iſland, and diſ- 
charges it ſelf into the bay of Catanea on the eaſt 

part of the iſland: And, 4. The river Salfa, 
which riſes in the north part of the iſland, runs 
almoſt croſs it, and falls into the ſea to the ſouth- 
wards of the iſland: The pro? al mountains are Moun- 
thoſe of Mount Etna or Gibello, Madoni, and tains. 
Aſdonis. Their beſt harbours are Meſſina and Harbours, 
Syracuſa on the eaſt part of the iſland, Melaz-' 

20 on the north, Palermo on the north-weſt, 
„ on TI Went = ODT C7TOR 91 
Sicily is uſually divided into three parts, or pro- Provinces. 
vinces, which take their names from ſo many fine | 
valleys, viz. 1. The valley of Demona. 2. The 

valley of Mazara: And, 3. The valley of Noto. 

The valley of 'Demona is bounded by the Tuf- Val di De- 
can ſea. on the north; by the ſtreights of Mef-mona. | 
ſina and the Ionian ſea towards the eaſt ; by the 

valley of Noto on the ſouth; and by the val. 

ley of Mazata towards the weſt. The chief towns Chief 
are, 1. Meſſina. 2. Diveto. 3. Melazzo. 4. Tin- towns. 
daro. 5. Patti. 6. St. Marco. 7. Cefaledi. 8. 
Nicoſia. 9. Catanea; and, 10. Taormina. 
Meſſina, is ſituated on the ſea-coaſt' at the Meſſina. 
north-eaſt part of the iſland, from whence the 
neighbouring ſtreight, which divides Italy from 
Sicily, is denominated the ſtreight of Faro or 
Meſſina. It has a large ſecure harbour, along ö 
one ſide of which the town ſtretches it ſelf be. 
tween the mountains and the ſea, | lying about 
12 or 14 miles to the weſtward of Rhegio in Ca- 
labria, and about as many to the ſouthward of 
Cape Faro, in 38 degrees 30 minutes north la- 
titude, 15 degrees 40 minutes to the eaſtward 
of London. The town is of a great length, and 
makes a fine appearance towards the ſea ; the houſes 
being lofty, and built of ſtone, but it does not 
anſwer a traveller's' expectation however when he 
comes into it, for the ſtreets are narrow, and 
ill-paved, and conſequently duſty ': The Italian 
proverb ſays, They bave duft, fleas, and whores in 


reaſon for building narrow ſtreets here, as the 
do in ſome towns of ny namely, to ſhade 
them from the ſcorching ſun. The city is not 
ſtrong, as appears by the poor defence it made 
in the late war; but there is a caſtle and ſome 
forts which held out a conſiderable time after the 
town was taken. It is a populous trading place, 
and continues to furniſh Italy with corn, as it 


ties 


of Naples. 
any mn” 
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C HAF. ties alſo are exported to Spain and other parts 
XXVIIT. in foreign bottoms: They have alſo a good trade 
— 5 in ſilk, oil and fruits; and indeed, they want 
w— nothing but ſhipping, and a Prince of their own, 

to render them conſiderable. They have large 


privileges, and the civil government is commit- 


ted to their own, magiſtrates; ſubject however 


to the controul of the Emperor's Viceroys and 
officers, who are in poſſeſſion of the caſtles, which 
command the town; and tho' they might be in- 
dulged before their laſt revolt to the Spaniards, 
the Imperialiſts probably will keep a ſtrict hand 
over them for the future, ſince they have. been 
obliged by their diſaffection in a manner to make 
a new conqueſt of the iſland. | | 15541 0 
An earth- There happened an earthquake in this city in 
quake. January 1693, which overturned 24 palaces, and 
| ſhook the: reſt of the town; whereupon the people 
fled in the utmoſt conſternation, ſome to the 
fields, and others to the churches to prayers; eſ- 
pecially to the cathedtal, where the Archbiſhop 
preached, and gave abſolution, as the Prieſts did 
in all parts of the city. They apprehended their 
laſt hour was approaching; and ſurely nothing 
could be more terrible, for not only the earth 
ſnook and threatened to lay their city in ruins, 
but the thunder and lightning which happened 
at the ſame time was equally dreadful, the air 
being all in a flame: however, they eſcaped much 
better than the reſt of the great towns on the 
ſame fide of the iſland, as Syracuſe, Auguſta, Ca- 
tanea, &c. which were in a manner totally de- 
ſtto ed. e 541 15 1307, SOT 87 
Mclazzo, ©» Melazzo is ſituated on the Tuſcan ſea, about 
twenty-five miles north-weſt of Meſſina, and has 
a good harbour. The Imperialiſts looked 
this town to be of ſuch conſequence, that 


made it a place of arms in the laſt war, and de- ga 


fended it with great vigour againſt the Mgrquiſs 
de Lede the Spaniſh General, after he had taken 
the caſtles of Meſſina; tho* ſome are of opinion, 
that it coſt both; ſides a great deal more than it 

was worth; however, here the Imperialiſts main- 


tained their ground till ſuch reinforcements joined 


them from Italy as made them maſters of the field 
in the year 1719. 111 

Patti is a port: town on the ſame coaſt, about 
five and twenty miles to the weſtward of Me- 
lazzo, a pretty good harbour, and a Biſhop's See, 
ſuffragan to Meſſina. 2117 | 
Citalu, or Cefaledi, ſituate on a cape or pro- 
montory fifty miles to the weſtward of Patti, is 
ſaid to have a ſecure harbour, defended by a caſtle, 
and a very good trade, and is the See of a Biſhop, 
ſuffragan to Meſſina. e 6 ff 

Nicoſia is a large town, ſituate on a mountain 
forty miles to the ſouthward of Cifalu, but I meet 
with no further deſcription of it. 

Taormina Taormina is a little fortified town, ſituated on 
the ſea-coaſt, thirty miles to the ſouthward of Meſ- 
ſina, ſuppoſed to be the ancient Tauromenium. 

To the eaſtward of this place lies Franca Villa, 
remarkable for an obſtinate battle fought near it, 
on the twentieth of June 1719, where the Spa- 
niards being ſtrongly entrenched, maintained their 

ſts againſt the Imperialiſts, and ſung Te Deum 

| for the victory: the Imperialiſts, on the other 
hand, laying ſiege to. Meſſina after the battle in 
the face of the Spaniards, affirmed: that victory 
was on their ſide. Certain it is, there were a great 
many: men killed and wounded on both ſides z and 
among the reſt, Count Mx RI, General of the 
Imperialiſts, was dangerouſly ., wounded with a 
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muſket-ball ;_as was alſo Mr. ;Byx6, the Eng- C HA. 
liſh Admiral's ſon, who was a volunteer in this 4 6 
engagement: but both of them recovered. 11 An 
Catanea ſtands on a bay to which it communi 
cates its name, about thirty miles ſouth-weſt of Catanea. 
Taormina, near the foot of Mount Etna, by erup- 
tions from whence and earthquakes it has falferd 
very much, eſpecially in the years 1669 and 
1693, but is ſtill a town of ſome conſequence. 
At the beginning of the earthquake, which hap- 
ned in January 1693, the ſea retired from the 
ore above two miles, whereupon the people run 
to the cathedral, in the greateſt conſternation, 
to deprecate the wrath of heaven ; but the church; 
and city was however overturned in a moment, 
and not leſs than eighteen thouſand people periſhed 
in the ruins, beſides the maimed. and wounded, 
who were dug out of the rubbiſh ; but it is ſaid, 
one of the Canons of that, church, who carried 
about the reliques of St. AcaTHa, the patro- 
neſs of the city, happened to be ſaved by a parti- 
tion-wall that was left ſtanding, wherein the re- 
Iiques of that Saint were kept; which was looked 
upon by the devout people of the place as a mi- 
racle. In September following there happened 
another earthquake at Catanea, and in the neigh- 
bouring country, which did not do much da- 
mage; but it was obſerved, that during the moſt. 
violent ſhocks, the top of Mount Etna was con- 
ſiderably ſunk, whereupon the Vicar-General, 
the Duke of Canaſtra, who was then at Catanea, 
ſent people to view it, who perceived that the 
top was fallen in near ſix hundred foot, and that 
all the earth was tumbled down into the gaping 
chaſm about it, which was near ſix miles in gir- 
cumference. At the ſame time all the fountain 
about Taormina were dried up, and the earth 
ped. at the foot of a hill about a mile diſtant, 
and out of the overture broke forth five or fix 


torrents of ſulphureous water of different colours, 


which put the iſland in general in a great con- 
ſternation. E WAL 
Catanea is rendered famous by the two pious 
brothers, as they are called, Aurhixouus and 
Ax Aplus, natives of this place, who ſeeing a 
torrent of fire breaking out from Mount Etna, 
and finding their aged parents unable to ſhift 
for themſelves, took them on their backs and 
fled; and when the ſulphureous ſtream had in a 
manner overtaken them, on a ſudden it divided 
it ſelf into two branches, and left them room to 
eſcape: in memory whereof the citizens of Ca- 
tanea erected a magnificent monument, and or- 
dered an anniverſary feſtival to be kept, that their 
names might be tranſmitted to poſterity, as SE- 
ECA, Paus AxiAs, and other ancient authors 
relate. | 2 22 5 

From Catanea to the top of Mount Etna there Mount 
are two ways, the ſhorteſt and ſteepeſt being a- tua. 
bout twenty miles, and the other thirty: the 
firſt ten miles of the way is full of towns and 
villages, vineyards and plantations, which are 
rendered fruitful by the burnt. matter thrown 
out of the mount, that is diſſolved by the rain. 
The next ten miles is exceeding pleaſant, planted 
with vines and fruit-trees, intermixed with corn 
and paſture grounds, with little rivulets runnin 
down the mountain: the upper part is plan 
with fir-trees, pines and beech, which ſeem to 
reach the ſky, and is almoſt unpaſſable; and in 
ſome places there are clefts and cracks in the 
earth, from whence there iſſues ſmoke, with ſe- 
veral little hillocks which have been raiſed.. by 

14 B Volcano's. 
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CH AP. Volcano's. Beyond this the mountain is ſur- 
XXVIT- rounded with a circle of ſnow till you come to 
ants, the grand Volcano on the top, which continu- 
Wy ally ſends forth ſmoak and flames, and is ſome- 

times four, ſometimes ſix miles in circumference, 
more or leſs; according as the eruptions have been, 
hills are raiſed at one time, and at another ſunk, 
ſo that the face of jt ſeldom continues many years 
the ſame. Thoſe that pretend to have ſeen this 
terrible cavern, relate, that the ſides of 1t are en- 


cruſted with ſulphur, that ſometimes there iſſues 


a pure flame, and at others a mixture of ſmoke 
and aſhes, and that the noiſe of this burning pit is 
inconceivably dreadful. As this hill is much lar- 
r than that of Mount Veſuvius, being three or 
fourſcore miles in circumference at the bottom, ſo 
the eruptions ſeem to have been more frequent and 
much more dreadful. | oY 


The val- The ſecond diviſion of Sicily is | the valley of 


ley of Ma- Mazara, which has the Tuſcan ſea on the north; 


zara. the valleys of Demona and Noto on the eaſt; and 
the Mediterranean on the ſouth and weſt; being 
about ninety miles in length, and ſeventy in 


Chief breadth. The chief towns whereof are, 1. Palermo. 
towns. 


2. Montreal. 3. Mazara. 4. Gergenti. 5. Marſala. 
6. Trapani: And, 9, Caſtella Mare. | 
Palermo, © Palermo is fituated on the ſea-coaſt, on the 
north-weſt part of the iſland, about an hundred 

and fifty miles to the weſtward of Meſſina,” in a 

moſt fruitful country, and has the advantage of 

a good harbour, and a briſk trade; the town is 

alſo well built, and the uſual ſeat of the Vice- 

roy, and the See of an Archbiſhop. When the 
Spaniards under the Marquiſs de Lede invaded Si- 

cily in July 1718, Count MarrEI, Viceroy of 

the King of Sicily, did not think fit to make 

any defence here, but quitted the city and re- 

tired to Meſſina; whereupon the magiſtrates of- 

fered their keys to the Spaniſh General,” and a 

few days after the caftle ſurrendered 3 from whenee 

it is evident, that Palermo is a place of no great 
ſtrength. The Imperialiſts afterwards took pof- 

ſeſſion of this city in the year 1720, y rey the 

treaty of convention with the Spaniards for their 
evacuation of Sicily, and are ſtill in poſſeſſion of 

An earth- it. On the ſecond of September 1726, between 
quake at ten and eleven at night, ſome ſhocks of an earth- 
Palermo, quake were felt here, which at firſt were not very 
* ira but ſoon after increaſing, it continued 
with great violence for the ſpace of twenty-four 
or twenty-five minutes ; by which moſt of the 
churches in the city, and a fourth part of the 
houſes were overturned and entirely ruined, In 
the ward of St. CLARA a whole ſtreet gaped on 

a ſudden with a dreadful noiſe, from whence 
broke out flames mixed with calcined ſtones, and 

a torrent of burning ſulphur, which in leſs than 
half an hour reduced the whole ward to'aſhes. 
The Governor uſed his utmoſt endeavours to 
ſpirit © up the people, and to ſtop the inhabitants 
who hurried into the fields inſtead of helping to 
quench the fire; but ſeeing it was to no purpoſe, 
and that even the gariſon were aſtoniſhed, he 
let them go. Thoſe who lived along the coaſt 
betook themſelves to the ſhips that lay in the 
rt; and it is computed that ſix thouſand. per- 

Bus were buried in the ruins, beſides thoſe who 
periſhed in the ward of St. CLARA. It was ob- 
ved, that the ſame day the air was extreme 
fultry, and overcaſt with thick and dark clouds, 
and that between five and fix in the afternoon 

a very hot ſouth wind began to blow, followed 

by a great ſhower, which did not at all abate the 
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wind: the ſtorm ſeemed ſomething calmed in the 
duſk of the evening; but between nine and ten 
the wind grew fiercer, and the ſhower fell heavier, 


which was ſoon followed by this terrible earthquake. 


For ſeveral days after the earthquake, the people 
ſeemed to be wonderfully reformed, exceeding 
humble and penitent, going in proceſſion every 
hour of the day with ſcourges in their hands diſ- 
eiplining themſelves; the Ladies dreſſed in mourn- 
— crowns of thorns, and laſhed them- 
ſelves till the blood followed; and it was gene- 
rally apprehended, that this calamity was a mark 
of God's wrath and' vengeance for the extrava- 
gance of the inhabitants, becauſe no other 
of the kingdom ſuffered ten miles diſtant from 
the city. POR DBTIES GÞ 22902QQEN 
Moent-real, Mons Repalis, is 
town, ! ſituated on a hill, about five miles ſouth- 
, nnn tomy S067 0 rot 
- Maſara, or Mazara, is ſituated on the ſea-coaſt, 
in the ſouth-weſt part of the iſland, about fifty 
miles ſouth-weſt of Palermo; is a large hand- 
ſom trading town, and has a good harbour, the 
See of a Biſhop, ſuffragan to Palermo 
SGergentum, or Agrigentum, is fituated on 
the ſame coaſt, fifty miles ſouth-eaſt of Maza- 
ra; a large handſom town, and See of a Biſhop, 
ſuffragan of Palermo, and one of the ancienteſt in 
the iſland, ſaid to be the capital city of the ty- 
rant PRALARIS, Who tortured P#R1LLus in the 
brazen bull he had contrived to torment others. 
Trapano is a port-town, with a good harbour; 
in the weſt part of the iſland, about thirty miles 
ſouth-weſt of Palermo. | 
the moſt conſiderable places in the ifland, and 
long defended” by the Carthaginians againſt the 
Romans; near it lies Mount Erya, now Monte 
Trapano, where, according to tradition, An- 
CHISES was buried. i DI 21 bent 
The valley of Noto, the third diviſion of Si- 
cily, is bounded- by the valley of Demona on 
the north; by the Tonian ſea towards the caſt ; 
by another part of the Mediterranean on the 
ſouth; and by the valley of Mazara on the weſt : 
the chief towns whereof are, 1. Noto. 2. Syra- 
cuſa. 3. Auguſta. | 
Noto is ſituated on the top of a mountain, ſur- 
rounded with high rocks, near the ſouth-eaſt part 
of the iſland, about ſeven miles from the ſea, 
twenty-five to the ſouthward of Syracuſa, and 
twelve north · weſt of Cape Paſſaro; and is a large 
populous place, from whence this province or 
diviſion takes its name. k: 
Syracuſa is ſituated at the eaſt end of the iſland, 
on a neck of land in the Ionian ſea, about forty 
miles to the ſouthward of Catanea; once the capi- 
tal of a flouriſhing ſtate, of a vaſt extent, rich 
and populous; but was demoliſhed in the ninth 
century by the Saracens, and afterwards almoſt 
ruined by the ſame earthquake in 1693, which 
overturned Catanea; and ſeveral other towns upon 
this coaſt. In the firſt Punic war it held out a 
ſiege of three years againſt the Romans, by the 
direction of that eminent mathematician AR- 
HIM ED ES, Who was killed at the ſtorming the 
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4 little well-built Montreal 


Maſara. 


Gergen- 


tum. 


Trapano. 


It was anciently one of 


The val- 
ley of No- 
to. 


Noto 
town. 


Syracuſa. 


town, contrary to the intention of MaRcRI- 


Lus the Roman General, who had generouſly 
given orders to ſave his life. Here in the time 
of the Greeks reigned AcaTHrocrEs, and af- 
ter him ſeveral Kings or Tyrants, as they were 
called, by the name of Dionys1vs. One of 
the principal curioſities ſhewn to travellers is a 


grotto, ſaid to be cut out of a rock by one of their 


tyrants 


- 


A 


XXVIIL of a. man's ear, | 
could hear the leaſt whiſper in a room he had 


Italian 


. 
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CH A P. tyrants of the name of Dioxvsius, inthe * 
e 


ſo artfully contrived, that 


over it. In this grotto therefore he uſed to con- 


a Biſhop's See, but there is very little appeatance the 
of its ancient ſplendor. As to the 


Auguſta. 


received its name. 


Greeks, who introduced their laws and language, 


fine thoſe he thought diſaffected ro his govern- 
ment, and thereby diſcover their plots againſt 
him The place is about forty foot in height, 
and twenty in length. The town is fo well fi 
tuated for trade, and has ſo excellent a harbour, 
that people have been induced to reſort thither 
again, and build ſome part of it, and it is. ſtill 


| produce of 
the iſland of Sicily, it is the ſame with that. of 
Naples, only there is every thing here in a much 
reater abundance ; particularly corn. wine, oil, 
— and ſilk, in which they have a good: trade, 
tho they loſe great part of the profit of this rich 
roduct by ſuffering it to be exported in foreign 
— and not improving their commerce 
abroad. OBSTET ES SD bs IG 
_ Auguſta was aà ſtrong fortreſs, ſituate on a penin- 
ſula, five and twenty miles to the northward of 
Syracuſa, inhabited by the Nights of St. Joann 
4 Jeruſalem, after their expulſion from Rhodes 
by the Turks, till the Emperor CHARLES V 
gave them the iſland of Malta, about the year 
1530. It was a place of trade, and had a good 
harbour, but was miſerably deſtroyed by the earth. 
and eruptions from Mount Etna, at the 
ow time with Catanea and Syracuſa, in the 
The iſlands of Lipari, which belong to Sicily, 
called by the ancients ÆToliæ and Vulcuniæ, and 
by the Poets feigned to be the! feats of ol us 
and VVL c Ax, lie about thirty or forty miles 
to: the northward of it; and are, 1. Lipari. 2. 
Hiera.- 3. Rotto. 4. Strombolo. 3g. Panaria. 6: 
Didima. 7. Felicur: And, 8. Alicur. Lipari, 
which: gives name to the reſt, is the largeſt, bez 
ing about twenty miles in eircumference, and has 
a good town in the middle of it of the ſame 
name. The ſitution of this and the reſt of the 
iſlands will be ſeen in the map bound up with 
this volume. They have nothing conſiderable in, 
them that deſerves a particular notice, unleſs it 
be that Strombolo and Hiera have fiery Vulcano's 
iſſuing out of them, whoſe flames are ſeen a great 
way at ſea. The iſlands of Levanzo, Maritima 


and Favagnana, lie at the weſt end of Sicily, 


but have nothing in them that merits a particu» 
lar deſcription. FAN A INIT 

The firſt inhabitants of Sicily are ſaid to be the 
Cyclopes and Leſtrigones, a gigantick and ſavage 
race + puny After theſe, the Iberi from Spain 
ſettled here under the conduct of their General Si- 
CANUS. 
came over hither, from whom, it is ſaid, to have 
After theſe, colonies of Phe- 
nicians from Tyre and Sidon planted themſelves 
on the coaſt, but were driven from thence by the 


and in a manner new-peopled it. The Cartha- 
ginians afterwards made themſelves maſters of 
part of the iſland, till the Mamertins, or people 
of Meſſina, called in the Romans to aſſiſt them 
againſt HIERRO, King of Syracuſa, and his allies 
the. Carthaginians. This prot a long and 
bloody war between the Roman and Carthagi- 
nian States, which ended in an entire conqueſt 


of this iſland by the Romans, who reduced it into 
the form of a province, it having never been 


under the dominion 


of any one powet before, 
I e e 


Then the Siculi, from Sicily in Italy, 


but was divided into ſeveral little kingdoms and 


| Rates. Upon the declen ſion of the Roman Em- 


ire, it followed the fortune of the kingdom of 
aples, till the famous Sicilian Veſpers in the 
year 1282, when it came into the hands of tlie 
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Spaniards, ho enjoyed almoſt an uninterrupted 


poſſeſſion of the iſland till the peace of Utrecht, 
anno 1713, when it was agreed by all the parties 
to that treaty, that it ſhould be con ferred on 


the Duke of Savoy, with the title of King of Si- 


eilys but the King of Spain, under that 
Spain and the Weſt-Indies, as the confederates 
had engaged he ſhould,” firſt invaded Sardinia; and 
made. himſelf maſter of it in the year 171%, and 
the next year invaded Sicily, landing? ry0o00 men 
near Palermo, under the command of the Mat- 

is de Lede, on the firſt of July; whereupon the 
Viceroy for the Duke of Savoy quitted Falermo, 
and retired to Meſſina. On the ryth of the ſam 
month, the Spaniſh fleet, with moſt of their in- 
fantry on board, ſailed from Palermo, ahd appear - 


r had not acknowledged his title to 


ing be fore the fort or tower of Faro on the 22d, 


the Piedmonteze quitted it, and the S 

landed and took poſſeſſion of the fort, and ha- 
ving joined their cavalry, advanced to Moſſina, 
while their fleet came into the Faro, vr channel, 
and detached ſome men of war and galleys to block 


up the harbour, The ſame day the Pledmonteze 


troops quitted the town, and retired. into the cita- 
del and fort of St. S ALVA Don whereupon 


the 


magiſtrates waited on the Marquis de Lede the 


24th, and delivered him the keys of the town, of 
which he immediately took poſſeſſion; Upon the 
firſt of Auguſt” N. S. the Britiſh fleet under Sit 


Grone Brut arrived at Naples, having bien 


detached thither as was given out, in order to 


ſee the peace of Utrecht preſervetd ; and the 10th 
of the ſume month, or the goth of July , O. 8. 
the Britiſn Admiral came before Meflina,/ where- 
upon the Spaniſh fleet made to the ſouthwatd, 
and were purſued and defeated 
of which: action he ſent the following account td 
England by his ſon the hondurable PAT TEE 
Byxo, who came expreſs with it, which I chuſe 


Sir GORE; 


to inſert verbatim, becauſe ſo great a ſtreſs ſeems 


to be laid upon the, circumſtances of the engage- 
ment at this. time, ſome affirming that the Bri- 
tiſn fleet were the aggreſſors, and 
Spaniards began the fight. 

Pm on board the 1 la off of Syracuſa, 

8 AguftO. S. 1718, 

Early in the morning on the rot of July, as 
ve were ſtanding in for Meſſina, we ſaw two 
* ſcouts of the Spaniſh fleet in the Faro very near 
us; and at the ſame time a Felucca (a ſmall 
© veſſel) coming off from the Calabrian- ſhore, aſ- 


* ſured us they ſaw from the hills the Spaniſh fleet 


© lying by: upon which the Admiratſtood through 
the Faro (or ſtreight) after the ſcouts, judging 
they would lead us to their fleet, which they 


others that the 


The ſea- 
fight be- 
tween the 
Britiſh and 
Spaniſh 


\ 


did, for before noon we had a fair fight of all their 
© ſhips as they were drawing into a line of battle, 


< their fleet conſiſting of 26 men of War, great and 
« ſmall, 2 fire-ſhips, 4 bomb - veſſels, 7 galleys, and 
© ſeveral ſhips with ſtores and--provaſtons. The 
Admiral ordered the Kent, Superbe, Grafton, 


# 


and Orford, being the beſt ſai ers in the fleet, 
* to make what ſail they could to come vp wh 


: 


"© he 


SHA. he made what fail he could with the reſt of the 


XXVIIL. . fleet to-keep up with them. It being little wind, 
Iflands;.. the Spaniſh galleys towed their heavieſt ſailers all 


= night. 


The 31ſt in the morning as ſoon as it 
was day, they finding us pretty near up with 


their fleet, the galleys and ſmaller ſhips, with the 


3 e 


from t 


bomb · veſſels and-ſtore-ſhips, ſeparated 
Admiral and bigger ſhips, and ſtood in 
for the ſnore; after whom the Admiral ſent 
Captain Wal rom in the Canterbury, with the 
Argyle and ſix ſnips more. As thoſe ſhips were 
coming up with them, one of the Spaniards 
fired a broad: ſide at the Argyle: The Admi- 
'* ral ſeeing thoſe ſhips engaged with the Spaniſh 


which were making towards the ſhore ,” ſent 


6 orders to Captain WALTOoNH to rendezvous af. 
ter the action at Syracuſa, where the Viceroy 
for the King of Sicily was with a gariſon. 
The like orders he diſpatched to the flags, and 
to as many ſhips as were within his reach, that 
< place being defended againſt the Spaniards, and 
© | nog the moſt proper port on that coaſt for the 


fleet to gather together again. We held on our 


chace after the Spaniſn Admiral, with three of 
his, Rear- Admirals, and the biggeſt ſhips, which 
ſtaid by their flags, till we came near them. 
The Captains of the Kent, Superbe, Grafton, 
© and Orferd, having orders to make what ſail 
they could to place themſelves by the four head- 
© moſt ſhips, were the firſt. that came up with 


| $:them- The Spaniards began by firing their 


ſtern · chace at them. but they having orders not 
to fire, unleſs the Spaniſh ſhips repeated their 
firing. made no return at firſt ; but the Spa- 
s. niards firing again, the Orford attacked the Santa 


 £ Roſa, which ſome time after ſne took. The St. 


Charles ſtruck next without much oppoſition, and 
the Kent took poſſeſſion of her. The Grafton at- 
i tacked the Prince of Aſturia's, formerly called 
« the Cumberland, in which was Rear-Admiral 
© CHAcoNn ; but the Breda and Captain coming 
« up, ſhe left that ſhip for them to take, which 
they ſoon did, and ſtretched a-head after ano- 


ther 60 gun ſhip, which was on her ſtarboard- 


men; nine 70 gun ſhips ; one 80 gun ſhip; ſeven 


A ulftt of che Spaniſh ſhips taken and deſtroyed off Cape Paſſaro. 


Ships. 


4 
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bow while ſhe was engaging the Prince of A- CHAP. 


* ſturia's, and kept firing her ſtern-· ehace into the 
Grafton. About one o'clock the Kent and Su: 
perbe engaged the Spaniſh- Admiral, which with 
* two ſhips more fired on them, and made a run- 
© ning fight till about three, when the Kent 
bearing down upon her, and under her ſtern, 
gave her a broad-fide, and went away to the 
leeward of her; when'the Superbe put for it, 

and laid the Spaniſh Admiral on board, falling 
on her weather-quarter ; but the Spaniſh Admi- 


6 
6 
£ 
perbe ranged up under her lee-quatter, on which 
© ſhe ſtruck to her. At the ſame time the Bar- 
fleur being within ſhot of the ſaid Spaniſh' Ad- 
miral aſtern, inclining on her weather-quarter, 
one of their Rear-Admirals and another 60 Fun 
* ſhip, which were to the windward of the Bar- 
fleur, bore down and gave her their broad-ſides, 
and then clapped upon a wind, ſtanding in for 
the land. The Admiral in the Barfleur ſtood 
after them till it was almoſt night; but it be- 
ing little wind, and they galing from him out 
of reach, he left purſuing them, and ſtood away 
to the fleet again, which he joined two haurs 

after night, The Eſſex took the Juno; the 

Montague and Rupert took the Volante. Vice- 
Admiral Cox NAIL L followed the Grafton to 
ſupport her, but it being very little wind, and 

the night coming on, the Spaniards galed away 
from the Grafton. Rear- Admiral PRELAVAL, 
with the Royal Oak, chaſed two ſhips that went 
away more leewardly than the reſt; (one of 


0 
0 
« 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
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we not having ſeen them fince, know not the 
ſucceſs. . The. ſhip that ſuffered moſt with us 
was the Grafton, the Captain of which, thou 
+. he had not the fortune to take any particular 
* ſhip, yet was engaged with ſeveral, behaved 
* himſelf very much like an officer and à ſea- 
man, and bid fair for ſtopping the way of thoſe 
four ſhips that he purſued ; who got away not 
through his fault, but failure of wind, and his 


own fails and rigging were much ſhattered.“ 


C. 


| WE Commanders. 
I. St, Philip the Royal. 74 650 Vice-Admiral Cas T ACN ETA. 
2. Prince of Aſturias 70 530 Rear-Admiral Cnuacon. 
0 400 Rear-Admiral Marquis DR Max1. 
e 50 400 Prince CALA. 
6. St. Habella ' -- 5650 400 Don Ax p. REZIO. 
6. Santa Roſa 56 400 Don Ax r. GoxzALkEs. 
7. St. Iſidoro 46 300 Don MaxuzL ViLivicenTla. 
8. Anna Volante 447 300 Don Ax r. EscuDERA. 
9. Surprize 44 250 Mͤich. Sap Av, Knight of Malta. 
„„ 36 250 Don PRDRO Moy ana. 
11. Eagle | Sg 240 Don Lucas MASNATA. 
12, Tyger 26 240 MoxrIER CAvAI ONE. 
| Ts Burnt and deſtroyed. Ro YSs 
1. Eſperance 46 300 Don Juan DEeLyino and BLanbina. 
2. Hermione 44 300 Don RopERIOO DER ToRRIS. 
3. Porcupine 44 250 A Frenchman. 
4. Pearl. 50 300 Don GABRIEL ALDERETE. 


Burnt alſo two fire- ſhips, two Bomb-veſſels, and one ſattee. 


Another ſhip of thirty or forty guns was taken, and twelve eſcaped, beſides a bomb - veſſel 
and ſeven galleys, of which the Spaniſh fleet was compoſed. 


The Engliſh fleet conſiſted of the Barfleur, in 
which was the Admiral, of 90 guns and 730 


60 gun ſhips ; two 50 gun ſhips ; and one 40 gun 
ſhip ; in all 21 : beſides 2 fire-ſhips, 4 bomb-yeſ- 
ſels, an hoſpital-ſhip, and a ſtore-ſhip. 


After this engagement the Engliſh Admiral 


. failed to Syracuſa, the place appointed for the 

rendezvous, where he was joined by the reſt of 
the fleet, and from thence he went to Rhegio in 
Admiral CoxgnwaLL with ten 


Calabria, 9 jm 
men of war at Sy 


racuſa, to convoy the ſhips ta- 
1 


ken. 
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ral ſhifting her helm and avoiding her, the Su- 


them ſaid to be Rear-Admiral Cammock)-but 
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40r 
HAP. ken. In the mean time the Germans embarked the Engliſh held on their way (their diſſimulation CH AF. 
— A a thouſand men at Rhegio, and threw them into 


filling their ſails) to gain the wind, and cut off ur 


the laid diviſion of the Marquis de Mari.; and. hd 


having at. laſt ſucceeded in it, they attacked bim 


nands, the caſtle of Meſſina, which could not however 
wy prevent its being taken, that fortreſs ſurrender- 


ing to the Marquis de Lede the 29th of Sep- 


tember, and the gariſon was tranſported to Rhe- 
gio. The Imperialiſts and Piedmonteze ſtill kept 
poſſeſſion of Syracuſa and Melazzo, waiting for 
reinforcements from Italy to enable them to act 
offenſively. But before we proceed farther in the 
relation of the Sicilian war, it is but juſt to ſee 
what account the Spaniards give of this enterprize 
of the Britiſh fleet, and how that court reſented it. 


with, fix ſhips, and obliged him to ſeparate from the 
reft of the ſquadron, and to make towards the coaſt, 
where they ſtood it againit ſeven ſhips of the line; 
till being no longer able to reſiſt, the Marquis de 
Mari ſaved his men by running his ſhips a-ground, 
ſome of which were burnt by his own order, and 
others taken by the enemy. 17 ſhips of the line, 
the remainder. of the Engliſh ſquadron, attacked 
the Royal St. Philip, the Prince of Aſturia's, &c. 


The Spa- The Spaniſh relation ſays, That on the gth of (mentioned in the Engliſh account) which con- 
nif ac- Auguſt N. S. in the morning, the Engliſh ſqua- tinued making towards Cape Paſſaro; and as they 
count of dron was diſcovered near the tower of Faro, and retired in a line, becauſe of the inequality of their 
the wg: lay by towards night off of Cape de la Martelle, ſtrength, the Engliſh attacked thoſe that compoſed 
Da over againſt the ſaid tower. 


The Spaniſh ſqua- 
dron was then in the Streight or * of Meſ- 
ſina; and as the intention of the Engliſh in com- 
ing ſo near was not known, the Admirals of 
the Spaniſh ſquadron reſolved to go out of the 
Streight, and join together near cape Spartivento, 
(the moſt ſoutherly cape of Calabria) carrying the 
tranſports laden with proviſions with them, that 
they might the better penetrate into the deſigns 
of the Engliſh 3 and the rather, becauſe the offi- 
cer whom Sir GEORGE ByNG had ſent to the 
Marquis de Lede, to propoſe a ſuſpenſion of arms 
for two months, was not returned ; to whom the 
Marquis anſwered, That he could not conſent to 
it without orders from his court. And though it 
was believed that the alternative was taken of 
ſending a courier to Madrid with the ſaid propo- 


1 ſal, yet the Engliſh ſquadron took the opportu- 


nity of the night to ſurprize the Spaniſh. ſqua- 
dron, and to improve thoſe advantages which 
were owing to diſſimulation. 


The Engliſh ſquadron. on the tenth advanced 
farther into the Faro, and was ſaluted by all the 
Spaniſh ſhips and veſſels that were there. And it 
is to be obſerved, that Admiral By n having 
convoyed ſome tranſport- veſſels from Naples as far 
as Rixoles in Calabria, with the Archduke's (the 


the rear guard with four or five ſhips and took 
them, and this happened ſucceſſively to the others, 
which notwithſtanding all the fail they made, 
could not avoid been beaten : inſomuch that e- 
very Spaniſh ſhip being attacked ſeparately by five, 
ſix, or ſeven of theirs, after a bloody and obſti- 
nate fight they made themſelves maiters at laſt of 
the Royal St. Philip, the Prince of Aſturia's, &c. 

Immediately after the fight, a Captain of the 
Engliſh ſquadron came in the name of Admiral 
BynG to make a compliment of excuſe to the 
Marquis de Lede, giving him to underſtand, that 
the Spaniards had been the aggreſſors, and that 
this action ought not to be looked upon as a rup- 
ture, becauſe the Engliſn did not take it as ſuch. 
To which it was anſwered, That Spain on the 
contrary would reckon it a formal rupture, and 
would act againſt the Engliſh in a hoſtile man- 
ner, and do them all the damage imaginable, by 
giving orders to make repriſals, &c. 

Upon the arrival of the news of the defeat of the 
Spaniſh fleet at London, Mr. Cx aces, Secretary 
F State, ſent the following letter to the Marquis 


de Monteleone, the Spaniſh Ambaſſador here, 
dated Auguſt 28. | 


May it pleaſe your Excellency, 


Emperor's) troops, the officer he ſent to the Mar- 
quis de Lede, declared, that it was not to com- 
mit any act of hoſtility, but only that thoſe tranſ- 
ports might be ſecured from inſults under his pro- 
tection. The Spaniſh ſquadron ſent two light fri- 
gates to get intelligence of the Engliſh ſquadron, 


IS Majeſty hath commanded me to acquaint Mr. 
you, that he hath received certain advice of 3 
the defeat of the Spaniſh fleet on the coaſt of Italy the fon 
by his Admiral Sir GzoxGeE Bync. Nothing niſh Am- 
could have moved his Majeſty to this ſtep, but the baſſador. 


and though they ſaw that the Engliſh made all the 
ſail they could (their ,intention being not known) 


to approach the Spaniſh ſquadron, whoſe Admiral 


knew not then whether the Engliſh came as friends 


or enemies, yet the Spaniards being two leagues 


from the Engliſh, reſolved to retire towards Cape 
Paſſaro, but without making much fail, that it 
might not be thought they ſuſpected any hoſtilities, 

During this a calm happened, by which the 
ſhips of both ſquadrons tell in one among ano- 


ther, and the Spaniſh Admiral perceiving this 


accident, cauſed the ſhips of the line to be tow'd, 
in order to ſeparate them from the Engliſh, and 
join them in one body, without permitting the gal- 
leys to begin any act of hoſtility, which they might 
have done to their advantage during the calm. 


The weather changed when the Marquis of Mari 


was near land, and by conſequence ſeparated from 
the reſt, making the rear: guard with ſeveral fri- 

ates and other tranſport- veſſels, which made up 
fis diviſion, and endeavoured, though in vain, to 


join the main body of the Spaniſh: ſquadron, while 
VOL. IL 


ſtrict regard he bears to treaties, by which his Ma- 
jeſty was obliged to preſerve the peace and neutrali- 
ty of Italy. I am further commanded to aſſure your 
Excellency, That this proceeding would have been 
entirely diſagreeable to the ſentiments of his Majeſty, 
had not the King of Spain made it abſolutely neceſſary, 
by his rejecting all offers of accommodation, and com- 
mitting hoſtilities on the dominions of a Prince in 
peace with the whole world, That his Majeſty is 
firmly determined, by the bleſſing of Gop and the 
aſſiſtance of his allies, to eftabliſh the peace of 
Europe on ſuch a footing, as to put it out of the 
power of any one Prince or Potentate ta diſturb 
it hereafter. | EP 

To which the Spaniſh Ambaſſador anſwered, 
That after ſuch an unexpected hoſtility, he could 
not act in any affair till he had received further 
inſtructions, and acquainted the court of Spain 
with the purport of the letter he had received 
from Mr. Secretary CRaccs, and the anſwer he 
had given to it. Whereupon Cardinal ALBERO- 
NI, the prime Miniſter of Spain, ſent the Mar- 
quis of Monteleone the followng letter. 
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NN US Tas I was computing your Excellency 
Idlnde. might be informed of the unworthy action 


L— committed by Admiral Byxno againſt the King's 
Cardinal ſquadron, I received the copy of the letter your 
__ Excellency wrote upon that ſubje& to Mr, Secre- 
che Spaniſh tary Cx Aas, to let him know, that after ſuch 
Ambaſſa - an unexpected hoſtility you were obliged to re- 
dor at Lon- frain from the functions of your pacifick miniſtry, 
— on the and that to maintain the King's honour, and that 
bebt. of your character, you muſt avoid all manner of 
intercourſe. Having delivered the ſaid copy to 
his Majeſty, he very much approved what your 
Excellency had written, and the juſtneſs of the 
expreſſions you made uſe of to expoſe the breach 
of faith of that miniſtry, in relation to the over- 
haſty proceedings of Admiral Bync, when no- 
thing was pretended to but a mediation to faci- 
litate the project of peace, or at moſt to defend 
the territories actually in the poſſeſſion of the 
Archduke in Italy, 3 Lord S AN HOPE 
was in Spain at a ſmall diſtance from court, to 
propoſe projects of peace and a ſuſpenſion of arms. 
And laſtly, in the very inſtant when the King 
our maſter, to give new proofs of his royal cir- 
cumſpection, had ordered the effects of the Eng- 
liſn brought to Cadiz in the laſt Flota which ar- 
nived there from the Indies, not to be touched, 
but that every man of that nation ſhould have 

what reſpectively belonged to him. 

In truth, no impartial man can hear without 
ſurprize, that the fleet of his Britannick Majeſty, 
commanded by Sir Gzoxce Bync, did, without 
any provocation, neceſſity, or pretence, and for- 
getting the title of Peaceful Mediator, which his 

maſter aſſumes to himſelf, together with the in- 
tereſts of Great Britain, attack the fleet of Spain, 
only to fruſtrate the expedition againſt Sicily 
after having been at Naples to concert with Count 
Tzu ſo baſe an action; received great ſums of 
money by way of ſuppoſed arrears; and finally, having 
come near Meſſina, and ſent truſty officers to con- 
fer with the commanders of the King's army, 
and to aſſure them that he would commit no act 
The greateſt part of Europe is impatient to 
hear how the Britiſh - My can juſtify them- 
ſelves to the world after ſo a violence. If 
they recur to the feeble argument, to ſay that 
Admiral Bync's inſtructions were to maintain 
the neutrality of Italy, who is ignorant at this 
time of day, that that neutrality hath long been 
at an end? And that the Princes who guaranty 
the treaties of Utrecht, are entirely free and diſ- 
charged from their guarantee? Every body 
knows that the guaranty of the ſuſpenſion of 
arms in Italy was revoked and annulled, not only 
by the ſcandalous breaches which the Auſtrians 
made in the ill- performed evacuation of Catalo- 
nia and Majorca, and by other ſubſequent out- 
rages, but alſo by reaſon that the ſaid guaranty, 
taken in its literal ſenſe, was no longer binding 
than till the peace was made with France, and 
the Princes guarantees ought no otherwiſe to 
maintain it than by their mutual good offices. 
Upon theſe grounds every one may make his own. 
reflections. What will if world ſay, to ſee that 
after the ſaid neutrality had, for the reaſons a- 
bove alledged, lain dormant for four years, the 
miniſtry of London would fain revive and ſup- 
port it, not by the employment of a friend] 


mediation, but by open force, and the ſcandalous 


artifice of abuſing our ſecurity and confidence ? 


THE PRESENT STATE OF ITALY. 


This is ſo certain and indubitable, and Admiral CE, 
Bync found himſelf ſo perplexed with the re- ,,1. 
morſe of his injurious conduct, that in the ac- Iſlands. 
count he gives of this naval fight, knowing that 
he had no motive or reaſonable pretence to fall 

foul on the Spaniards, he betakes himſelf to the 

ſhift of ſuppoſing, quite contrary to truth, that 

the King's ſhips firſt ranged themſelves in line of 
battle, and fired upon the Engliſh. But that 
which is moſt ſurprizing is, that he lays it down 

for fact, that he ſent orders to his ſhips not to 

fire upon the Spaniards. If he had no deſign to 
attack them, if he had a mind to treat them as 
friends, why did he purſue them from the 
Streights of the Faro to the height of Syracuſa ? N 


Why did he ſend four of the beſt ſailers in his fleet 


in all haſte, with orders to come up with the Spa- 
niards? And why, laſtly, did he follow them 
with the reſt, after having given them his own 
lights, unleſs it was not to loſe ſight of the Spa- 
niſn fleet during the night? This ſtep, which is 
ſo extraordinary, was not certainly taken with 
the view only of ſaluting the Spaniſh fleet in ſo 
nice and critical a juncture, after having con- 
voyed to Rixoles in Calabria a conſiderable part 
of the Auſtrian infantry. e 48 Bhgs 
The remainder of this letter aſcribes this en- 
terprize to the miniſtry, and ſeems to excuſe both 
his Britiſh Majeſty and the nation in general from 
promoting it; but concludes however with re- 
calling the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, the Marquis de 
Monteleone. | | | 
In a ſecond letter of Cardinal Al BE RON 1's to 
the Marquis of Monteleone, he ſays, men are u- 
niverſally ſurprized at the arrival of the firſt Mi- 
niſter of Great Britain (Earl Sr ANHOPE) at the 
court of the Catholick King, there to make pro- 
1 of peace and of ſuſpenſion of arms, at the 
ame time that the naval force of the Potentate 
who ſhould have been mediator, was performi 
the actions of an open rupture. It does not ſuf” 
fice to ſay, that a rupture might and muſt be 
predicted by the demand which the Lord STan- 
HOPE made of a paſs for the ſecurity of his per- 
ſon in his Majeſty's dominions, and it is needleſs 
to repeat what paſſed between the Marquis de 
Lede and Sir GEORGE ByncG while he was in 
Sicily about a ſuſpenſion of arms, becauſe no body 
is ignorant that the Marquis de Lede was not 
authorized to treat, and that his inſtructions re- 
quired nothing elſe of him than to recover that 
kingdom, without impowering him to enter into 
a negotiation of peace; and it is very cuſtomary 
to demand paſſes to ſecure one's ſelf againft ac- 
cidents, and to ſhew the mutual reſpect that na- 
tions have for each other : but it is no where to 
be found in hiſtory, ' nor is it compatible with 
good faith, neither have the moſt barbarous peo- 
ple yet learnt the maxim of ſending a Miniſter 
from one court to another with the character 
of Mediator, there to treat of peace, and execu- 


ting at the ſame time the utmoſt rigours of war. 


It is obſervable, that among other inducements 
to prevail with the King of Spain to come into 
the Quadruple Alliance, before Sir GEORGE Bync 
engaged the Spaniſh fleet, the King of France 
had promiſed to obtain for the King of Spain the 
reltitution of Gibralter; but whether France had any 
encouragement from the Britiſh miniſtry to make 
this offer, is left to every man's judgment. 

It is obſervable alſo, that though Sir GREOROE 


By xo juſtifies his engaging the Spaniſh fleet, by 
affirming that they fired firſt at him, Secretary 
| CRAGCS 


Italian I. n0 ſuch a 


ſlands. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF IT AL V. 
CHAP. Cas in his letter to the Marquis -of Monre- 
XXVII. leone, the Spaniſh Ambaſſador at London, makes 


pology for this hoſtility ; but plainly 
tells that Miniſter, that the King of Spain had 
made it abſolutely neceſſary, by his rejecting all 
offers of accommodation, and committing hoſti- 
lities on the dominions of a Prince' (Sicily) at 


peace with all the world. The declaration of ever upon the Kingdoms and provinces 


war againſt Spain alſo, proclaimed the 17th of De- 
cember 1718, at London, does not ſuppoſe the 
Spaniſh fleet to begin the engagement, but juſti- 
fies the Admiral's falling Ne them, for the ſame 
reaſons mentioned in Mr. Craccs's letter. 

I procced now to enquire into the progreſs of this 
war in Sicily, We left the Spaniards in poſſeſ- 
fion of Palermo, Meſſina, and indeed of the whole 
iſland almoſt, except Syracuſa, Trepano and Me- 
lazzo, which held out for the Piedmonteze and Im- 
perialiſts till November 1718, when Sir GROROE 
ByNG in a letter to the government from Na- 
ples relates, that he had convoyed over ſo many 


of the Imperial troops from Italy to Melazzo, 


that the troops there amounted to 16000 men, 


for which and other important ſervices, we find 


the Emperor ſoon after ſent that Admiral his 


picture ſet in diamonds of great value. 

In May 1719, the Britiſh Admiral convoyed 
over another ſtrong detachment of the Imperial 
forces from Naples to Melazzo, er the 
Spaniards were obliged to raiſe the blockade of 


that place, and retire thirty miles into the coun- 


try to Franca Villa, where they ſtrongly en- 
trenched themſelves. The firſt action the Impe- 
rialiſts entered upon was the reducing of the Li- 
pari iſlands, which they ſoon effected. On the 
20th of June N. S. they attacked the Spaniſh in- 
trenchments at Franca Villa, but the Spaniards 
defended themſelves ſo well, that they could not 
drive them from their poſts; in which engage- 
ment the Imperial General Count Merci, and 
Mr. Gzoxce Bync, now Colonel Byxc, ano- 
ther ſon of the Admiral's, were dangerouſly 
wounded. The Germans did not think fit to re- 
new the attack of. the Spaniſh trenches at Fran- 
ca Villa after this repulſe, but marched forward 
and laid fiege to Meſſina about the latter end of 
July, while Sir GzoxGe BynG with the Bri- 
tiſn fleet blocked up the harbour. In the mean 
time three or four thouſand Sicilian peaſants armed 
themſelves and fell upon part of the German 
troops that were quartered in the country, at a 
diſtance from their main army, and defeated 


them, which the Spaniards magnified as a great 


victory. The city of Meſſina was however ob- 


liged to ſurrender on the th of Auguſt. About 
the latter end of September, Sir GEORGE BynG 
convoyed another body of Imperial troops from 
Genoa, conſiſting of fix or ſeven -thoufand men, 
and being arrived at Meſſina the gth of October 
N. S. adviſed General Mzxc1 to raiſe a battery 
againſt the Spaniſh men of war in the Mole, 
whereby five of them were funk and the reſt diſ- 
abled ; and on the 18th of October the citadel of 
Meſſina ſurrendered, whereupon the Imperialiſts 
tranſported ſeven or eight thouſand men to Tre- 
pano, at the weſt end of the iſland, in order 
to reduce Palermo. In January following, Sir 
GEOROE Byxo convoyed another detachment 
of the Imperialiſts to Trepano; but the King of 
Spain ſoon after acceding to the Quadruple Al- 


liance, there afterwarts happened no conſiderable 


action between the Imperialiſts and Spaniards in 


Sicily; and on the 6th of May N. S. 1720, the 


2 
3» 


to the ſea-ſide. 


Imperial General Mex ci, Admiral Byno, and CH A'P: 


the Marquis de Lede, ſigned a- convention for XX 


| ans pm Italian I- 
a ſuſpenſion of arms, and the evacuation of Si- and. 


ops in this iſland 


cily, by which the Spaniſh 
were to be convoyed by the Britiſh Admural; to 
Spain. His Catholick Majeſty by the Quadruple 
Alliance renounces all rights and claims whatſo- 

poſſeſſed 
by his Imperial Majeſty in Italy, and his right of 
reverſion to Sicily, which was reſerved to him 
by the treaty of Utrecht. And by the treaty of 
Vienna, entered into by his Imperial Majeſty, 
his Catholick Majeſty, and other Powers, the 
ceſſion of Sicily is confirmed to the Emperor; 
Sardinia, with ſome places in Lombardy having 
been given to rhe King of Sicily in heu of it, 
and his title changed to that of King of Sardinia. 
Bat I refer the reader to the former part of this 


volume for the particulars, where he will find ah 
abſtract of the treaty of Vienna. OCR 


The next iſland I ſhall deſcribe is Capri, ot Caprea, or 
Caprea, ſituate at the entrance of the gulph of Cepri 
Naples, three miles to the weſtward of the con- ind. 


tinent, and about twenty to the ſouthward of the 
city of Naples. This ifland, fays Mr. App sox, 
I was very defirous to fee, having been the re- 
tirement of AugusTus for ſome time, and the 
reſidence of TIB ERTus for ſeveral years. It is 
about four miles in length from eaſt to weft; 
and about one in breadth. The weſt end of it 
for about two tniles is a continued rock, vaſtly 
high and inacceſſible by ſea, in which part how- 
ever is the largeſt town in the iſland, called duo 
en, and is covered in ſeveral places with a very 
fruitful ſoil. The eaſt end of the iſland riſes up 
in precipices very near as high, but between the 
eaftern and weſtern mountains lies a flip of lower 
ground, which runs acroſs the iſland, and is one 
of the pleaſanteſt ſpots that can be ſeen. It is 
hid with vines, figs, oranges, almonds, olives, 
myrtles and fields of corn, which look extremely 
freſh and beautiful, and make up the. moſt de- 
lightful little landſkip imaginable, when they are 
ſurveyed from the tops of the neighbouring moun- 
tains. Here ſtands the town of Caprea, the 
Biſhop's palace, and two or three convents. In 
the middle of this fruitful tract of land, riſes a 
hill that was probably covered with buildings in 
TiBzR1vs's time. There are ſtill ſeveral ruins 
on the ſides of it, and abour the top are found 
two or three dark galleries, low built, and co- 
vered with maſon's work, tho' at preſent they 
appear over-grown with graſs. But the moſt con- 
ſiderable ruin is that which ſtands at the very ex- 
tremity of the eaſtern promontory, where there 
are ſtill ſome apartments left very high, and 
arched at the top. Theſe rooms ſtand deep in 
the earth, and have nothing like windows or 
chimneys; from whence it is conjectured they 
were either bathing- places or reſervoirs of wa- 
ter, and here are often found medals and pi 
of lead as they dig among the rubbiſh. Not 
many years ago they diſcovered a paved road run- 
ning under-ground from the top of a mountain 
There is a very noble proſpect 
from this place. On the one ſide lies a vaſt ex- 
tent of ſeas that runs farther than the eye can 
reach, and oppoſite to it, 1s the green promon- 
tory of Surrentum (or Sorrento,) and on the other 
ſide the whole proſpe& of the bay of Naples, 
which muſt ſtill have been more pleaſant when 
that bay was encompaſſed with ſo long a range 
of buildings, that it appeared to thoſe who looked 


at 
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ſlands. 


WS 


Procita . 


| Ponza. 


I. ill ſees on the bendings of the mountains of Ca- 


rea the marks of ſeveral ancient ſcales of ſtairs, 
which they uſed to aſcend them. The whole 
and is fo unequal, that there were but few 
diverſions to be found in it without doors; but 
what recommended it moſt to TIB ERIUSs, was 


its wholeſom air, which is warm in winter and 
cold in ſummer ; and its inacceſſible coaſts, which 


are generally ſo very ſteep, that a handful of 
men might defend them againſt a powerful army. 
TisERIVus, it is conjectured, had his different re- 
ſidences here, according to the ſeaſons of the 
year, and his different ſets of pleaſure required, 
. us ſays, Duodecim villas totidem nominibus 
ornavit. The whole iſland was probably cut into 
ſeveral eaſy aſcents, adorned with palaces, and 

llanted with as great a variety of groves and gar- 
dens as the ſituation of the place would admit. 
The works under ground were however more ex- 
traordinary than thoſe above it, for the rocks were 
all undermined with highways, grotto's, galleries, 


| bagnio's, and ſubterraneous retirements, that ſuited 


with the brutal pleaſures of the Emperor, which 
were after his death demoliſhed by the Romans, in 
deteſtation of the unnatural and laſcivious ſcenes 
which had been acted there; the beauties of the 
iſland were ordered to be defaced by an army of 


| Pioneers. 


—— Duem rupes Caprearum terra latebit 
Tnceſto poſſeſſa Seni? Ci. de 4to Conf. Hon, 
Who has not heard of Caprea's guilty ſhore, 
Polluted by the rank old Emperor ? 
This iſland is moſt remarkable at preſent for the 
multitude of quails that are taken there twice a 


ear. | 
4 The iſland of Iſchia is ſituated about three miles 


to the weſtward of the Cape or Promontory of 


Miſenum, and 12 or 14 to the weſtward of the 
city of Naples; being about 20 miles in circum- 
ference, and was called by the ancient Poets Ina- 
rime, having laid TypRHOEUS under it, on ac- 
count of the eruptions of fire which formerly 
happened here, tho there have been none for 300 
years paſt. The laſt was a very terrible one, and 
deſtroyed a whole city. There are ſcarce any 
ſigns of ſubterraneous fires at preſent, the earth 
being covered with herbage, except where it is 
rocky. There iſſues indeed a conſtant ſmoke 
through ſome crevices of the earth, which is oc- 
caſioned, my author conceives, by the warm ſprings 
that feed the many baths, with which this iſland 
is repleniſhed. On the north end of the iſland 
ſtands the town and caſtle on an exceeding high 
rock, divided from the body of the iſland by a 
channel, and inacceſſible to an enemy on all ſides; 
on which account FERDINAND II, King of Naples, 
retired hither when ChARLES VIII of France, 
overrun that kingdom. 

Procita is an iſland of much leſs dimenſions 
than the laſt, but abundantly more fruitful, and 
is ſituated between Iſchia and Cape Miſenum; 


being three or four miles in circumference ; the 


moſt conſiderable place upon it is the abbey of 
St. MicHar. 
Ponza, olim Pontia, ſituated about 14 miles to 


the ſouthward of the promontory of Circeio, or 
Circello, and 30 to the weſtward of Gaieta ; 


deemed a part of the kingdom of Naples, but ſub- 
ject at preſent to the Duke of Parma. Hither 


the Romans anciently baniſhed criminals of figure. 


It is an iſland of very little conſequence, and 
yields but a poor revenue to the Sovereign. There 
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are ſome other ſmall iſlands belonging to Naples C H A P. 
and Sicily, which will be found in the map bound 1 4 2a 
up with this volume; but they do not merit a par- 19... 
ticular deſcription. l alto 3 4 | 

The principal iſlands upon the coaſt of Tuſ- 
cany, are, 1. Giglio. 2. Elba. 3. Pianoſa. 4. For- 
micle. 5. Monte Chriſto. 6. Capraria. 7. Maloria ; 
and, 8. Gorgona. 7 

Giglio is ſituated about 12 miles from the Sie- Giglio. 
neſe in Tuſcany, and is about 25 miles in circum- 
ference z ſubject to the Great Duke in temporals, 
and to the Abbot TrxzronTANA in ſpirituals. 

The iſland of Elba, or Athalia, is ſituated a- Elba. 
bout 15 miles to the weſtward of the coaſt of 
Tuſcany, ſtretching from eaſt to weſt, much lon- 
ger than broad, and about 40 miles in circumfe- 
rence. The chief places upon it are, 1. Porto Porto Lon- 
Longone, a ſmall town near the eaſt end of the Sone. 
iſland, with a good harbour, and defended by a 
fort on a rock, now in the poſſeſſion of the King 
of Spain. 2. Porto Feraio, ſituate on the north Porto. 
ſide of the ifland, which has alſo a good harbour, Feraio. 


and is defended by a citadel, under the dominion 


of the Duke of Tuſcany. 

Pianoſa lies 4 or 5 miles to the ſouthward of pianoſa. 
Elba, and is ſubject to the Duke of Tuſcany , 
but 1s a barren uncultivated iſland, from whence 
he reaps little profit. 8 

Capraria, fo called from the multitude of goats Capraria. 
which were found here anciently, is ſituated be- 
tween Corſica and Tuſcany, a mountainous iſland, 
about 20 miles in circumference, and ſubject to 
the republick: of Genoa, who have a fortreſs up- 
on it, The.number of the inhabitants is not com- 
puted to be more than 600. _ | 

Gorgona, or Urgo, lies in the ſame ſea, to the Gorgona. 
northward of Capraria, about 25 miles to the 
weſtward of Leghorn, and 10 miles in circum- 
ference, ſubject to the great Duke of Tuſcany. 
M.aloria is a little iſland between Gorgona and Maloria. 
Leghorn, ſubject to the ſame. Prince. The reſt 
of the iſlands on this coaſt are inconſiderable, but 
their ſituations are deſcribed in the map of Italy. 

When I was ſpeaking of the ſtreight or Faro Scylla and 
of Meſſina, between Calabria, and Sicily, I ſhould Charyb- 
have remembered the famous Scylla and Charyb- dis. 
dis there, fo much dreaded. by the mariners of 
old ; but ſhips paſſing them now frequently with 
the greateſt none © I hardly thought them worth 
the mentioning. Navigation was but in its in- 
fancy when the poets repreſented theſe places as 
fatal to ſea-faring men. There ſeems to be no- 
thing more than a ſtrong current and eddy of 
the waters here, which is frequently obſerved in 
other places. | 35 | 

Sardinia 1s an iſland of an oblong form, ſtretch- Sardinia, 
ing from north to ſouth in the Tuſcan ſea, bound- the ſitua- 
ed by the ſtreight, which divides it from Cor- tn. 4 
ſica towards the north; by the Tuſcan ſea which * 
ſeparates it from Italy, ** which it is about 


50 leagues diſtant, towards the eaſt; and by the 


ſame ſea on the ſouth and weſt; lying about 40 
leagues north-weſt of Sicily, between the 39th 
and 41ſt degrees of north latitude, and is 140 miles 
in length, and ſixty in breadth. The air in ſum- 
mer is hot and ſultry, and reckoned very un- 
healthful. The ſoil is fruitful where it is ma- Soil. 
nured, producing corn, wine and oil in abun- 
dance; but is not cultivated as it ought to be, 
the natives ſeeming to have little inclination to 
huſbandry, chooſing rather to live upon what the 
earth produces ſpontaneouſly than to improve their 
grounds. They have great plenty of onthe. woo Cattle. 
caſts 
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CHAP. beaſts and game, and are fo far from having any 
XXVII. want of corn, though great part of their lands are 
_— uncultivated, that ſome years, it is ſaid, they ex- 
port 8 or go0000 buſhels, of which the greateſt 
part is carried to Spain. There is a variety of 

hills and plains, and the mountains on the north 

are exceeding high. Their chief rivers are, 1. The 

Sacer, which riſes, in the north-eaſt part of the 

iſland, and falls into a bay on the ſouth-weſt near 
Oriſtagni. 2. The Coquinas, which riſes in the 

middle of the iſland, and diſcharges it ſelf into 

the ſea on the north near Caſte] Arragoneſe. 3. 

The Sepus, which riſes in the middle of the iſland, 


and falls into a bay towards the ſouth-eaſt. And, 


4. The river Sepro, which runs from north to 
ſouth, and falls into the bay of Cagliari on the 
ſouth- eaſt part of the iſland. | 
It is uſually divided into two parts; 1. The 
ſouthern, called Cape Cagliari, from the capital ci- 
ty, which ſtands in this part of the iſland. And 2. 
The northern, called Cape Logadori, from a cape 
of that name in the north. The chief towns are, 


Diviſion. 


1. Cagliari. 2. Oriftagni. 3. Villa D'Igleſia. 4. Saf- 


fari. 5. Caſtel Arragoneſe. 6. Algeri; and, 7. Boſa. 
Cagliari or, Calaris, the capital, is ſituated on 
the declivity of a hill near a bay of the ſea to 
which it communicates its name, on the ſouth- 
eaſt part of the iſland, and is a large handſom 
populous place, with a tolerable harbour, and pret- 
ty briſk trade, conſidering the country it ſtands 
in; and is a Univerſity, the See of an Archbi- 
ſhop, and the ſeat of the Viceroy: It does not ſeem 
to be a place of any great ſtrength, making but 
a very mean defence when it was taken by the 
Engliſh in the year 1708, and afterwards by 
the Spaniards in the year 1717 nor did the 
caſtle hold out much longer, tho ſome have given 
it the name of a ſtrong citadel. | 
Oriſtagni, or Oriſtan, is ſituated on a bay of 
the ſame. name, on the ſouth-weſt part of the 
iſland, about 45: miles north-weſt of Cagliari: It 
is a handſom well-built town, the ſee of an Arch- 
biſhop and the capital of a marquiſate. 
Villa D'1-. Villa D'Igleſia ſtands on a bay of the ſea at 
gleſia. the ſouth-weſt corner of the iſland, 30 miles to 
the weſtward of Cagliari, defended by a caſtle, 
and is the See of a Biſhop, ſuffragan of Cagliari, 
Safferi, or Saſſeri, is ſituated in a plain on the 
north-weſt part of the iſland, about 10 miles from 
the ſea, a pretty large town,. defended by a caſtle, 
and the See of an Archbiſhop. 
Caſtel Ar- Caſtel Arragoneſe is a little fortified town, in 
ragoneſe. the north-weſt part of the iſland, with a pretty 
good harbour, about 25 miles north-eaſt of Saſſari, 
and is the See of a Biſhop, ſuffragan of Safſari, 
Algeri, or Algueri, is a fortified town, ſituated 
on a bay of the ſea, on the north-weſt part of the 
iſland, 16 miles ſouth of Saſſeri, and is the See of 
a Biſhop, ſuffragan of Saſſeri. 


Cagliari 
aity. 


Oriſtagni. 


Safferi. 


Algeri. 


Boſa. Boſa ſtands at the mouth of a river of the 
ſame name, on the weſt part of the iſland, 20 
miles ſouth of Algeri, and is a Biſhop's See, ſuf- 

fragan of Saſſeri. 
Their ki. There are very few towns more of any con- 
tory, ſequence upon the iſland. It is but thinly peo- 


pled, and the natives are an unpoliſh'd genera- 
tion, who having long been a province to ſome 
diſtant kingdom, have been pron much neglect- 
ed, and neither their ſoil or traffick improved 
they would have been if they had been bleſſed with 
a Prince of their own. | Rye” © | 
The firſt colonies planted here came from 
Greece, Phœnicia, and other eaſtern countries, 
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who erected little ſtates and principalities in this & HAP. 


iſland, as they had done in Italy and Sicily. Tur III. 
Carthaginian ſtate was the firſt power that had 18a 


the dominion of the whole iſland, who were diſ- — 


poſſeſſed of it by the Romans The Saracens made 
a conqueſt of it about the ſame time they ra- 
vaged Naples and Sicily. The republicks of Ge- 
noa and Piſa attacked the Saracens, and reco- 
vered part of the iſland from them; but Pope 
Bon1race VIII, was pleaſed to make a grant 
of it to James II, King of Arragon, in the 13th 
century, who with great difficulty drove the Ge- 
noeſe and Piſans from thence, vith the reſt of 
the powers then in poſſeſſion of the iſland, who 
had confederated together againſt him, and it'was 
afterwards united to the crown of Spain, till 
the Engliſh fleet under Sir Joux LE ARE reduced 
it to the obedience of King CHARLES III, the 
preſent Emperor, in the year 1708; and it was 
confirmed by the ſeveral parties to the treaty 
of Utrecht (except Spain) to the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, Spain ſeeming to acquieſce in this diſpo- 
ſition : but King Phil under pretence that 
the Emperor had not evacuated Catalonia in the 
manner he had ſtipulated to do it, but had put the 
Catalans into poſſeſſion of Barcelona, which ought 
to have been delivered up to him, equipped a fleet 
of men of war in the year 1717, putting 7 or 80 
land-forces on' board, under. the command of the 
Marquis de Lede to recover Sardinia to the crown 
of Spain. On the 22d of Auguſt the diſpoſitions 
being made for a deſcent near Cagliari, the Mar- 
5 de Lede ſent an officer to the Marquis de 

ubi Viceroy of Sardinia for the Emperor to ſum- 
mon him to ſurrender Cagliari, and the reſt 
of the iſland to the King of Spain; and the of- 
ficer returning with a refuſal, the Spaniſh troo 
landed without oppoſition. The Imperialiſts there- 
upon retired into the Suburbs of Cagliari with- 
out firing a ſhot, and from thence with-drew 
into the town; but it ſeems the whole gariſon 
did not amount to, more than 400 regular foot, 
and 200 horſe, beſides militia, for at this time 
the Emperor was engaged in a war againſt the 
Turks, and had drawn moſt of the regular forces 
out of the iſland. On the 17th of September, 
the Spaniards having. advanced their trenches 
within piſtol-ſhot of the walls of Cagliari, the 
Marquis de Rubi left the town with 150 horſe, 
and retired to Alguero or Algeri, leaving the 
command of the place to the Marquis de la 
Guardia, who was obliged to ſurrender the 
zd of October following; and no ſupplies com- 
ing to the aſſiſtance of the Germans, the Vice- 
roy quitted the iſland and retired to Genaa : 
whereupon the Spaniards became entire maſters 
of Sardinia, which they held till the year 
1720, when they were obliged to yield it to 
the Duke of Savoy by treaty 3, to whom it was 
aſſigned in lieu of Sicily, with the title of King 
of Sardinia, and this Prince remains in poſſeſſion 
of it at this day. | 

The iſland of Corſica. lies alſo in the Tuſcan Corſica 
ſea, a little to the northward of Sardinia, 9o miles ifland, fi- 
to the ſouthward of the coaſt of Genoa, and 80 cation 
to the weſtward of the coaſt of Tuſcany, between ana am 
the 41ſt and 43d degrees of north latitude 3 ex- 
tending about 3o leagues in length from north 
to ſouth, and about 13 leagues in breadth from 
eaſt to weſt about the middle; but being near 
an oval figure, is much narrower at each end. e . 
It is ſurrounded almoſt with rocks and moun- "non: 
tains, which makes it of difficult acceſs, and the country 

14 D inland and ſoil, 
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CHAP.inland part is pretty mountainous, though there are 


XX VIII. 
Italian * 
Iſlands, 


— — 


ſome plains which produce plenty of corn, as the hills 
do wine, oil, and fruits; however, the ſoil is not 
ſo fruitful as that of Sardinia, nor the air fo 
unhealthful : It is pretty well watered with ſprings 


and rivers, but as the laſt run but a little way 


before they fall into the fea, they cannot be very 
large. They have plenty of black cattle and ſheep, 
and a little ſprightly breed of horſes. Here are 


ſome iron mines, and others of allum, with fome 


_ falt-pits. The natives are ſaid to be a clowniſh 


people, rough in their manners, like the element 


they chiefly converſe with, and were fo much 
given to piracy and pilfering formerly, that it ts 
ſaid, the name of Corſair, which ſignifies a rover 


Chief 
towns, 


or pirate, was derived from hence. It is uſually di- 
vided into Corſica Citerior and Ulterior ; the for- 
mer is the northern part next Genoa, and the 
other the ſouthern next Sardinia, The chief towns 
are, 1. Baſtia. 2. Fiorenzo. 3. Nebio, or Neb- 


bio. 4. Calvi. 5. Sagona. 6. Corte. 7. Alena. 


Baſtia. 


Calvi. 


Corte. 


Ajazzo. 


Bonifacio. 


Porto Vec- 
chio. 


8. Accia. 9. Mariana. 10. Ajazzo. 11. Bonifa- 
cio; and 12, Porto Veccio. | 
Baſtia, the capital, is ſituated on a bay of the 
ſea, at the north-eaſt part of the iſland, and has 
a pretty good harbour, defended by a caſtle, the 
See of a Biſhop, ſuffragan of Genoa, and the ſeat 
of the Viceroy. _ | | | 

Calvi, ſituated on the bay of the ſame name, 
on the north-weſt part of the iſland, defended by 
a caſtle on a ſteep rock, 40 miles ſouth-weſt of 
Baſtia. LA . 

Corte is an inland town, about the middle 
of the iſland, 40 miles to the ſouthward of Ba- 


ftia, defended by a caſtle, ſituate on an inacceſ- 


ſible rock. | 
Ajazzo ſtands on a bay of the ſame name, on 
the ſouth-weſt part of the iſland, a pretty large 
town, with a good harbour, defended by a fort, 
and is the See of a Biſhop, ſuffragan to Piſa. 
Bonifacio, ſtands on : ſouth point of the i- 
ſtand, on the ftreight which divides it from Sar- 
dinia: It has a good harbour, and a tolerable trade, 
being eſteemed the beſt town in the iſland. | 
Porto Vecchio ſtands near the ſea on the ſouth- 
eaſt part of the iſland, about 16 miles to the north- 
ward of Bonifacio, and is a large town, with a to- 


lerable harbour. 


This iſland was planted alſo by colonies from 
Greece, and other countries of the Levant ; and 


having been ſubdued by the Carthaginians, was 


afterwards taken from them by the Romans : The 
Saracens poſſeſſed themſelves of it when they in- 
vaded Sicily and Sardinia, and were driven from 
thence by the Pifans and Genoeſe; and this laſt 
ſtate having driven out the other, remain ſole 
maſters of it, and ſend their Viceroy hither, who 


is the governor of it. The Doge of Genoa is 


Malta i- 
fland. 


The ſitua- 
tion and 
extent. 


and Sicily were. 


crowned at his acceſſion with a royal crown, as 
Sovereign of Corſica, which was anciently reputed 
a kingdom ; but this does not however give this 
{tate the precedence of Venice. 

Among the Italian iſlands I ſhall take in Mal- 
ta, it being nearer Sicily than any other ſhore, 
and formerly under the ſame Sovereign that Naples 


This iſland of Malta or 


altha, olim Melita, 
is fituated 60 miles to the 


uthward of Cape 


Paſſaro, the moſt ſoutherly promontory of Sicily, 


200 miles to the eaſtward of Tunis in Africa, 

and almoſt as much ſouth-weſt of Cape Sparti- 

vento, the moſt ſoutherly promontory of Italy, 

ſo that it lies almoſt in\the midway between 
2 


by geographers 


Africa and Europe; but as it is rather nearer to C HA f. 
the latter, it may properly enough be reckoned XXVIII. 


among the European iſſands, tho? it be ſometimes 
degrees fome odd minutes north latitude, and is 
of an oval figure, or pretty near it, being 20 
miles in length from the north-weſt to the ſouth- 


eaſt, and 10 or 12 in breadth, about the middle 
of the iſland. | 


abouts; moderately fruitful, producing corn and 
grapes; they make no wine however, nor have 
they corn ſufficient for the inhabitants; not but 
that it would bear corn enough, ſays a late tra- 
veller, but their cotton and other plants are more 
profitable, and they furniſh themſelves with corn 
and wine upon very eaſy terms from Sicily. The 
corn the iſland produces 1s —_— and buck-wheat, 
they have alſo olives, figs, and other fruits, and 
great plenty of . cummin-ſeed, annifeed, and cot- 


ton, of which they export large quantities, as 


they do alſo of indigo. They have lemons and 
oranges all the year round, and plenty of peas 
and beans, and other pulſe and garden ſtuff; in- 
fomuch that my author thinks it very well de- 
ſerves the epithet of Fertile Malta, ſtill given it 
by the poets. Their mutton and lamb is excel 
lently good, and they have ftore of game, and 


fowk wild and tame: The ſuperſtitious are of Animals. 


inion that no venomous creature will hve here, 
fince St. Paul bleſſed the 'ifland' with his pre- 
fence. Roſes, thyme and fennel grow wild in 
every part of it, and their honey is eſteemed the 
beſt in Europe. There are ſeveral good ſprings 
in the iſland, but no rivers; what they ſeem to 


want moſt is wood, there being fearce any other 


trees than fruit-trees upon the placez but as they 
have very good ſtone for building, and the country 
is warm, they want it the leſs. 

The natives are of very tawny complexions, 
eſpecially the peaſants, who ate not half clothed. 
The better fort of people who live in towns, 
follow the French or Spaniſn modes; in keep- 


ing their women concealed, they imitate the Spa- 


niards and Italians. The iſland is pretty well 
ſtocked with women of pleaſure however from 
Greece, who reſort hither to accommodate the 
unmarried Knights, and others who deſpiſe the 


chains of a conjugal life. The language of the 


common people is the Moreſco, a fort of bar- 
barous Arabick, ſpoken on the coaſt of Africa, and 
the reſt uſe a diale& of the Italian, which they 
ſpeak pretty roughly. 

The chief places are, the city of Malta, or 
La Valette, the Cite, the Bourg, and the Iſle, 
with the caſtles of St. Elmo and St. Auge, Civi- 
ta Vecchia, and Il Bochero. | 


The Cite, the Bourg, and the Ifle, all of them Malta 
compole the town of Malta, but are, according town. 


to my author, ſo many diſtinct cities ſeparate 
from each other by channels of the fea, which 
form ſo many peninſula's, conſiſting of rocks, 
which riſe a great height out of the ſea, and have 
ſecure harbours belonging to them capable of 
receiving whole fleets. On approaching of Malta, 
two of theſe ports appear diſtinguiſhed by a high 
point of land, on which are built the new city 
and the caſtle of St. Elmo. That on the right 
hand is called Marſamouchet, where veſſels put 
in for refreſhments; the other is the great = 
ur, 


laced in Africa. It lies in 3352. 


The air is generally clear and healthful, but The air 
exceſſive hot, when it is not refreſhed with cool {2i! and 
breezes from the fea. The iſland is all a white 

ſoft rock, covered with a foot of earth, or there- 


Italian I- 


lands. 


i ſtrong by art as well as nature. 
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XXVIIL. fort of Terra della Bocca, and the caſtle of St. 


Auge. The fortifications are regular, and very 


broad, and the houſes well built with white hewn 


ſtone, with which their rocks furniſh them upon 
the ſpot. They are flat-roofed, ſurrounded with 
rails or balluſters, and make a very good appear- 
ance. The water they drink is brought by an 
aqueduct four miles to Malta, beſides which they 
have ciſterns and reſervoirs of rain- water. The 
new town called Valetta, conſiſts of 20 ſtreets 
that lie parallel to each other, but they are un- 
even, having no other pavement than the rock 
on which they are built. It has but two gates, 
one on the land- ſide and the other towards the 
harbour. The out-works take in a good ſpace 
of ground, for the ſecurity of the country peo- 

le in caſe of an invaſion, Among their pub- 
ick buildings, the church of St. Jon x is e- 
ſteemed equal to moſt in Italy, adorned on the 
out · ſide with a noble pi and fountains. It is 
large and lofty, and paved with marble of various 
colours, beautified with ſeveral rich chapels and 
altars, and the tombs of the Grand Maſters : and 
here among their reliques, they ſhew the right 
band of St. Jony Baptiſt ; but it is moſt admired 
for the Evangelical Hiſtory, exquiſitely painted 
by one of the Knights. The palace of the Grand 
Maſter is a magnificent building, beſides which 
there are many other palaces that make no mean 
figure. The magazine, in which there are arms 
for 300co men, the treafury, and hoſpital, are 
all noble buildings, and deſerve a traveller's at- 
tention. In the hofpual all infirm people are re- 
ceived, and ſerved by the younger Knights in 
filver, and every Friday by the Grand Maſter and 
the Great Croſſes, or chieſs of the reſpective na- 
tions, to which it ſeems they are obliged by their 
conſtitution. Malta is a Biſhop's See, ſuffragan 
of Palermo. The old city of Melita, now 
called Cita Notabile and Civita Vecchia, lies in 
the middle of the iſland, anciently a large po- 
pulous place, and contains at preſent about 5 or 
600 houſes. Near it is the ſummer palace of 
the Grand Maſter, called II Bocheto, fortified 


like a caftle, but extremely well ſituated, hav- 


ing a proſpect over a great part of the iſland, Its 
gardens and natural orange-groves, ſays my au- 
thor, are delicious, beautifully intermingled with 
fruit-trees, and parterres of flowers. There are 
beſides in the iſland 26 pariſhes, and between 30 
and 40 villages equal to towns, containing a- 
bout 50000 ſouls, of which one half are military 
men and unmarried. Five miles to the weſt- 


Goza I- ward lies the iſland of Goza, being about 12 miles 

land. long and 6 broad, and containing about 500 houſes. 

Comino. Near it is the iſle of Comino, 5 miles in cir- 
cumference, with ſome leſſer iſlands that are ſub- 
jet to Malta. And I muſt not forget the Ca- 
tacombs of Malta, which ſome call a ſubterra- 
nean town, hewn out of the ſolid rock; but 
by the deſcription they ſeem to reſemble thoſe 
of Rome and Naples, and therefore were probably 

Hig put to the ſame uſe at Malta. : 

M; "ug of The firſt inhabitants of this iſland were the 


Phcenicians and Carthaginians, after which it fell 
under the dominion of the Romans, and gene- 
rally followed the fate of Sicily, till CHARLES V 
gave it to the Knights of St. Jonn of Je- 
ruſalem, anno 1530. Of the original of theſe 
Knights or Hoſpitallers of St. Jonx of Jeruſa- 
lem we meet with this account. Some time be- 


The ſtreets are- 


expedition. 


of Provence, whoſe Chief was the 


the Holy Land, ſome Neapolitan merchants who 
traded in the Levant obtained leave of the Ca- 
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liph of Egypt to build a houſe there, for the cn- Coynns 


tertainment of thoſe of their nation who came 
in pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, for which they a- 
greed to pay an annual. tribute, They ables, 
wards built two churches near their houſe, and 
entertained the pilgrims who reſorted thither with 
great charity, and taking ſeveral others into their 
ſociety, who thought they ſhould merit much 
by joining in ſo pious an undertaking, they found- 
ed a church in honour of St. JohN Baptiſt, and 
an hoſpital for infirm people, from whence they 
obtained the name of Hoſpitallers. GopRE 
of Bouillon having taken Jeruſalem about the 
year 1099, we find them a little after diſtin- 
guifhed by black habits, and a croſs with eight 
points; and beſides their former vows, they took 
another to defend pilgrims; and thus their order 


became military, into which ſeveral ſons of fi- 


gure entered themſelves, changing their title of 
Hoſpitallers to that of Knights Hoſpitallers. Af- 
ter foeullem was taken, theſe.Knights retired to 
Margalt, and from thence to Acre in Paleſtine, 
which they bravely defended in the year 1290; 
after which they were entertained by Jon King 
of Cyprus, who aſſigned them Limiſſon in his 
dominions, where they remained till 1310, 
when they took Rhodes under their Grand Ma- 
ſter FouLQutes: pe ViLLARET, a Frenchman ; 


and next year repulſed a great army of Saracens, 


being commanded by their Great Maſter A u A- 
DEUs Duke of Savoy, whoſe ſucceſſors after- 


wards uſed the following Letters for their de- 


vice, viz. F. E. R. J. i. e. Fortitudo ejus Rhodum 
tenuit, and thoſe of the order were from thence 


called Knights of Rhodes. They afterwards de- 


fended the iſland againſt ſeveral attacks of the 
Turks, but it was taken at laſt by So. yMan 
in the year 1522, when they retired to Candia, and 
from thence to Sicily. The Emperor CyHarLes 
the Fifth gave them this ifland of Malta in the 
year 1530, looking on it as a good frontier a- 
gainſt the Turks, and they accepted of it with 
the conſent of the other Princes, in whoſe ter- 
ritories their lands lay. In 1566, SoLyMan at- 
tacked them vigorouſly in Malta, deſtroying the 
whole iſland except two or three caſtles, which he 
was forced to abandon after a ſiege of four months, 
having loſt 15000 ſoldiers and 8000 ſeamen in the 
JohN DE La VaLETTE PARISOT 
was at this time Grand Maſter, and gained abun- 
dance of honour in the defence he made, He after- 
wards built that part of the town which has the 
name of La Valette. The Knights formerly con- 
ſiſted of eight different people, viz. 1. Of thoſe 


phe grand com- 
mendator of religion. 2. Of Auvergne, whoſe Chief 


The 


Knights of 
leven ſeve- 
ral nations 


was Mareſchal of the order. 3. Of France in ge- or langua- 
neral, whoſe Chief was Grand Hoſpitaller. 4. Of ges. 


Italy, whoſe Chief was Admiral. 5. Of Arragon, 
whoſe Chief was Grand Conſervator. 6. Of Ger- 
many, whoſe Chief was Grand Bailiff of the order. 
7. Of Caſtile, whoſe Chief was Grand Chancellor. 
And, 8. Thoſeof the Engliſh, whoſe Chief was Com- 
mander of the cavalry : but the Engliſh having with- 
drawn themſelves, there are now only ſeven Chiefs. 

Thoſe who enter into this order, are obliged to 
prove their legitimacy as well as nobility by fa- 
ther and mother fer four deſcents, except the na- 
tural ſons of Kings and Princes. Amongſt the 


Knights, only thoſe ſtiled the Grand Croſſes can 
5 ſtand 
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The churchmen, who make the ſecond ſtate, are CHAP. 


ſtand candidates for Grand Maſter. The Grand 
Croſſes are the Chiefs of the ſeveral nations, who 
are now ſeven in number, and have their reſpec- 
tive colleges and halls in Malta, forming ſo many 
ſeveral ſocieties, the head of each houſe being at 


| this day called the Grand Prior of his nation, 


who is a member of the council of ſtate, and diſtin- 
guiſhed by a large white croſs embroidered on his 
breaſt. Thoſe of this order never marry : They 
conſiſt of three degrees or ſtates, as they are called, 
viz. Knights, Chaplains, and Servants at Arms. 
There are alſo prieſts of obedience, who offici- 


ate in churches; friar-ſervants, who aſſiſt at the 


offices; and donnes, or demi-crofſes : but theſe are 
not reckoned as conſtituent parts of the body. This 
diviſion was made in 1130. The Chaplains or Con- 
ventual Prieſts are of noble extraction, and the ec- 
clefiaſtical dignities in Malta are reſerved for them, 
ſeveral of whom have been Cardinals. The ſer- 


vants at Arms are alſo of noble extraction, but it 


is not neceſſary they ſhould be ſo for four gene- 
rations. The government is mixed, partly monar- 
chical, and partly ariſtocratical. The Grand Ma- 
ſter, who is Sovereign, coins money, pardons cri- 
minals, and beſtows the places of Grand Priors, 
Bailiffs, Commendators and Knights; and theſe 
are obliged to obey him in whatever is not con- 
trary to the ſtatutes of their order. In the great 
or ſacred council however, where matters of the 
higheſt importance are debated, the Grand Maſter 
has but two voices. The ordinary Council is com- 
poſed of the Grand Maſter and the Grand Croſſes, 
but in a full Council two of the eldeſt Knights of 
each nation attend. Every nation, as has been in- 


timated already, has its ſeveral Grand Prior, and e- 


very Grand Priory a certain number of Comman- 
deries. The Knights are received into this order, 
either by undergoing the trials required by the ſta- 
tutes, or by diſpenſation. Diſpenſations are either 
obtained by the Pope's Brief, or from a general 
chapel of the order, and are granted in caſe of ſome 
defect in their nobility or pedigree on the mother's 
ſide. The Knights are received either as of age, 
under minority, or as pages to the Grand Maſter. 
According to the ſtatutes they muſt be 16 years 
of age complete before they are received, enter in- 
to the noviciate at 17, and make profeſſion at 18. 
And they muſt preſent themſelves either to the 
grand chapter, or to the provincial aſſembly of 
the Grand Priory in which they are born. The 
proofs of their nobility by four deſcents on both 
ſides are made by the arms of the families, and 
an exact enquiry into regiſters, ſigned by the Grand 
Prior and ſent to Malta, where they undergo 
another examination by the Knights of that par- 
ticular nation, who ſometimes reject them; and 


if they pals, the ſtanding of the Knight is rec- 


koned from that day, when he pays 250 crowns 
of gold to the treaſurer of the order. They make 
a particular enquiry whether any of the candidates 
predeceſſors have during thoſe four generations, de- 
rogated from their nobility by merchandize, traf- 
fick, or being bankers, except thoſe of Genoa and 
Sienna, in whom theſe things are eſteemed no ob- 
jection. They ſometimes admit minors of a year 
old, but then 3000 Livres muſt be paid down by 
their guardians for this privilege, which are never 
returned. . The Grand Maſter hath 16 pages, who 
ſerve him from 12 to 16 years of age, and then 
are ſucceeded by others. I hoſe who are chaplains, 


conventual clerks, or ſervants at arms, cannot be 


admitted into the order of Knights; nor any who 


are eccleſiaſticks, tho' they have all other requiſites. 
| | 


received as deacons, or clerks conventuals, to ſerve 
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in the church of Malta from 10 to 13 years of N 


age. The deacons are obliged to prove that they TALL 


have been legally baptized, and that their parents 
are a degree above the common people, and the 
charge of their admiſſion is 100 crowns in gold, 


and the chaplains pay twice as much, beſides the 


duties to thetr reſpective nations; and the ſervants 
at arms pay the like. The prieſts of the obedi- 
ence are received without any formalities, and 
are ſo called becauſe they obey the Grand Prior, 
who appoints them to officiate in the cures be- 
longing to the order. They wear a white croſs 


upon their cloaks, and enjoy the privileges of the 
religion: and of theſe ſome are gentlemen. The 


ſervants of the office are thoſe who-are employed 


in the hoſpital or other neceſſary occaſions. There 


are alſo donnes, or demi-crofſes, who marry, and 
wear a golden croſs of three branches, thoſe of the 
Knights having four, as have alſo. thoſe of the ſer- 


vants and chaplains ; but they muſt not wear them 


without a particular licence from the Grand Maſter. 


All the Knights, of what rank or quality ſoever, 


are obliged, after making their vows, to wear on 


the left ſide of their cloaks a croſs of white waxed 


cloth with eight points, which is their true badge, 
that of gold being only an ornament. When they 
go to war againſt the Turks, they wear over all 
a red'coat, with a great white croſs before and be- 
hind without points, which are the arms of the 
religious. The ordinary habit of the Grand Ma- 
ſter is a kind of caſſock of tabby or cloth, open 
before and tied about him with a girdle, at which 
hangs a great purſe, ſignifying, ſays my author, 


charity to the poor, according to the firſt inſtituti- 


on of the order; and over this he wears a velvet 
gown, or long cloak, when he goes to church on 
ſolemn feſtivals, and on the left ſide a white croſs 
with eight points, or croſs- patee. The reſt of the 
Knights give him the title of Eminence, and 
his ſubjects call him his Highneſs. Some ſay the 
Knights at their admiſſion vow to Gop, the Vir- 
gin Mary and St. Jon Baptiſt, obedience, po- 
verty and chaſtity. They are obliged to take care 
of the ſick and ſtrangers, and receive none into 
their order but ſuch as are of ſound robuſt bo- 
dies. The Priors chuſe the Grand | Maſter, who 
is only ſubject to the Pope in ſpirituals, but has 
a dependance on thoſe ſecular Princes where their 
lands and revenues lie. If the ſuffrages at the e- 
lection be equal, they chuſe an umpire who de- 
termines the matter. The annual revenue of the 
Grand Maſter is 10000 ducats, beſides ſome thou- 
ſands of ducats out of the common treaſury. Their 
galleys uſually carry 300 men each, and 16 pieces 
of cannon. They are obliged to ſuppreſs pirates by 
their agreement with CHARLES V, and think 
themſelves bound by their profeſſion to be engaged 
in a perpetual war with the Turks, as the Al- 
gerines and Corſairs of Barbary are with the Chri- 
{tian States and Princes. When the Knights of Mal- 
ta, ſays MoTRrares, are profeſſed, a carpet is ſpread 
upon the ground, on which is ſet a piece of bread, 
a glaſs of water, and a ſword, and they are told, 
This is was religion gives you, you muſt procure your- 
ſelves the reſi with your ſword. And accordingly 
this order have been in a perpetual ſtare of ho- 
ſtility with the Mahometans tor ſeveral hundred 


years, and conſequently are very good ſoldiers, 


tho* I can't call them good Chriſtians ; for ſurely 
that religion teaches peace and good-will to all 
mankind, of what ſect or perſuaſion ſoever an ++ 

| | E 
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C A 1 The diſciples of ManomeT indeed are obliged 


by their great Prophet to make no peace with 


the reſt of the world till they have beaten them 
themſelves; and we. 


into the ſame religion my 
find them for many years after their firſt inſtitution 
refuſing to enter into any other treaty with Chri- 
ſtians than for a ſuſpenſion of arms, and that each 
arty ſhould keep what they reſpectively poſſeſſed, 
Dae neceſſity has at length reduced them to better 
manners, and they have been obliged to yield up 
their fineſt towns, and very large territories, ra- 
ther than run the hazard of being taken by ſtorm, 
rticularly Temeſwaer and Belgrade, which were 
both ſurrendered by the Turks to the Imperialiſts 
in the laſt war; when according to the princi- 
ples of their religion, they ought to have fought 
it out to a man, rather than have given up theſe 
places to the Chriſtians. And as the Turks by 
principle ought to be always in a ſtate of hoſtility 
with the Chriſtians, ſo we find ſome Chriſtian Prin- 
ces and States beſides the Malteſe, engaged in a 
continual war with them, particularly the Pope 


and the moſt Chriſtian King of Spain. I do not 


remember that ever either of theſe powers entered 
into any formal treaty with the Mahometans, but 
the rule ſeems to be on both ſides, to do each 


other what miſchief they can. Indeed it happens 


that the dominions of theſe perpetual enemies are 


not contiguous, or elſe they would find themſelves 
under a neceſſity of treating ſometimes as well as 
the Imperialiſts and the Turks. But I think the 


Chriſtians have no manner of reaſon to cry out 


on the piracies and depredations of the Alg 


rerines, 
Sally-men, &c. when they themſelves do the very 


ſame things; taking and plundering all Turkith 
veſſels they meet with, and carrying the miſerable 

eople into captivity : nor are their hoſtilities con- 
Enes to the ſea, but they land on the ſhores of Bar- 


bary, and carry whole towns and villages into cap- 


tivity, when they have an opportunity; which kind 


of viſits the natives of Barbary frequently return, 


landing on the Chriſtian ſhores, and plundering | 
and deſtroying all within their reach. Malta in- 


deed ſtands as a frontier gariſon againſt the Infi- 
dels, and is ſo ſtrong by art as well as nature, 
that the Turkiſh rovers. can do them but little 
hurt z whereas their galleys take prizes almoſt e- 
very day, and the commanders grow nch by the 
ſpoils of their enemies, whom for that reaſon they 
never deſire to be at peace with. But what brings 
them in as much profit as any one article, is their 
priſoners, which either ſerve them as ſlaves, or are 
ranſomed at very high rates. But ſurely theſe 
practices will never induce the Infidels to believe 
that peace and love, and a univerſal benevolence 
are the grand characteriſticks of our religion: They 
will rather think that we are animated by the 
ſame ſpirit the diſciples of ManomeT are, what- 
ever we may pretend, and conſequently that they 


have reaſon to return us the uſual title we give them, 
of Barbarians. 


I ſhall now add ſome remarks on Italy which 


have been omitted or lightly touched upon before. 
Between Rome and Naples, tho it be one of the 
richeſt countries in the world, all our travellers agree, 


their inns, that there is the worſt accommodation and entertain- 


ment in this road that can be met with any where, 
and that a man muſt really undergo a great deal 
of hardſhip in the four days journey between thoſe 
two cities, if he does not VF: his proviſions with 
him. The fleſh of buffalo's, crows and magpies, 
ſuch, as we ſhould throw to the dunghill, here of- 


ten makes the beſt part of the ordinary; and tho- 


VOL. II. 


is ſtaring them in the face, as in our 


they have a variety of wines in Italy, the beſt are C 
ſcarce, eſpecially at their inns; partridges, hares; ,* 


and other game, and wild-fowl are not often met — 
with, except quails, and theſe they have in great wy 
abundance, eſpecially in the ſpring, when they Quails 
arrive in vaſt flocks from Africa, and even cover plentiful. 


the country ; they are frequently ſo wearied in 
their flight croſs the Mediterranean, that they drop 
into ſhips as they are under ſail, and may be taken 
in heaps when they firſt come on ſhore; but ſo 
extremely lean, that they are very indifferent food 
till they are fatted. But to make ſome amends for 
the ill proviſions travellers meet with on the road, 


they travel in great ſecurity ; there have ſcarce pey toy: 


been any banditti or troops of robbers in the Eccle- bers. 
ſiaſtical State ſince the Pontificate of Sixrus V, 


who was very ſevere upon them, and other Prin- 


ces following his example, they have 


Fa well 
cleared Italy of robbers; as they have alſo of bravo's 


or aſſaſſins. Gentlemen are permitted to ride with Arms. 


piſtols, and even fuzees in the country for their 
defence; but in ſeveral of their cities they will not 
allow a traveller to wear any arms, particulary at 
Genoaand Lucca, where they take away both ſwords 
and piſtols when you enter the gates, and return 
them again when you leave the town on paying 
a certain ſum, ſo that you will ſometimes pay treble. 
the price of your arms in travelling through Italy. 
The bayonet and ſtiletto are unlawful weapons, and 
prohibited almoſt in every city. 


My author further obſerves, that tho* the wo- Their wa- 
men are permitted to come to church and hear men colt 


ſermons in Lent; they ate encloſed in a tall pew ©* 
near the pulpit, . where they can neither ſee or be 
ſeen; for the Italians cannot bear their women 


| ſhould be prophaned by common eyes, nor can they 


comprehend how a man can be devout. while he 
roteſtant 
churches. When they go to prayers and kneel near 
the men, they are ſo veiled, that no part of their 
faces can be ſeen, and ſo carefully watched by their 
relations or governantes, that they ſeldom have an 
opportunity of going aſtray ; and indeed, it is ſaid, 
they ſeldom fail of complying with the firſt mo- 
tion. They look upon themſelves to be unjuſtly re- 
ſtrained of their liberty, and make no ſcruple to break 
from their tyrannical keepers as often as they have op- 
portunity, who allow themſelves all manner of liber- 
ties, tho' they will permit the women to take none. 


On the north ſide of the Apennine, they are Trees and 
not only forced to cover their orange and lemon- fruits. 


trees in the winter to preſerve them from the cold, 
but alſo their pomegranate- trees, olives; myrtles, 
caper- trees, and many others; the plane- tree is 
very common in Italy, as are the cypreſs, ſena, 
lentiſk, cork- tree, carob and ſcarlet oak, and the 
highways are frequently bordered' with white mul. 
berry trees, with the leaves whereof they feed their 
ſilk- worms; and almoſt all manner of medicinal. 
herbs and ſimples are to be had on the Apennine 


mountains andthe Alps. Spungesarefound on the ſea Spunges i 
ſide near Terracina: Pumice: ſtones grow on a little and pumice 


iſland over againſt the promontory of Miſenum, — 
when the ſea is ſtormy it looſens them from the 


rocks, and carries them over in ſmall pieces to the 
oppoſite ſhore of Pozzoli and Baiæ; they are not 


to be met with about Veſuvius, or any other burn- 
ing mountain, as ſome have related, thoſe flones 
being of a very different nature. 


The Italian mountains, and eſpecially the Apen- 


; ot hte Minera's. 
nine, are rich in metals, and other minerals, as g 


cryſtal, agate, alabaſter, and ſeveral kinds of marble; 
the white marble of Carara is eſteemed the fineſt, 
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bo 


40 ; | 
char. but. the Grecian marble in the Archipelago has 


— 1 much brighter colours than the Italian. — 

Hands: In the ſummer they uſe all manner of ſtratagetns | 
—— render the heats tolerable at Rome, men of qua- 
Contri . lity have apartments at the bottom of their houſes, 
vancest0:4gjrere the ſun never enters; theſe are furniſhed” 
moderate with füuntains and water-ſpouts;” and floored with 
the heats VN bis nes 
ofſummer marble, and the doors ſo contrived as to draw 


in a cool refreſhing breeze when they want it. 


To preſerve them from flies and gnats when 
they ſleep, their beds are encloſed with cur- 
tains of gauze: when they ſleep after dinner, as 
they uſually do about two hours, they loll in eaſy 
chairs, whoſe backs are made to let down as low ' 
as they pleaſe. The Serain, or evening-dew in the 
Campania of Rome, is reckoned fatal to thoſe that 
lep in it for three months in ſummer, on which 
account, it is faid, travellers chuſe to lie 15 or 20 
miles ſhort of Rome, if they can't reach the city 
Rules of before night. My author fays, he found an infcrip- ' 
health. tion over a door in Rome, importing that the air 
of-tlis town is fatal to ſtrangers, and troubleſom 
to the natives: that if a man would preſerve his 
health here, he muſt take phyſick the ſeventh day 
after his arrival, avoid nauſeous ſmells, uſe mode- 


rate exerciſe, guard himſelf againſt e61ds and heats, - 


abſtain from fruit and women, and never querich 
his thirſt with cold water. 24s GY SH 
They uſe very little tin or pewter in this coun- 
gels try, but generally earthen-ware, reſembling Delft 

chiefly u. or coarſer, for all kinds of veſſels. They begin 
ſed.” their day at ſun- ſet, and count one o'clock an hour 
Their day after; and ſo on to 24, and do not divide the day 
begins at into twice twelve hours as we do here; the hours 
— conſequently are perpetually varying, their day be- 
ginning ſooner or later as the ſun ſets, whereas it 
always ſix o clock with us fix hours before or af. 
tor noon, and twelve at noon and midnight. If 


F 


Earthen 
diſhes and 


the ſun ſets at fix o'clock in; Italy, the next day at 


noon they reckon 183 and if it ſets at ſeven, they 
reckon» 17 the next day at noon and ſo on. on. 
Summer Though people are apt to imagine there is little 
the beſt winter in Italy, my author fays, he found the win - 
ſeaſon to ter very ſharp there, and he thinks travellers in 
n wrong in chuſing that ſeaſon to travel through 
it, as they generally do, for in winter the ways 

are uneaſy and dangerous, eſpecially in the moun- 

tains, on account of the fnow and ice; the days 

alſo are ſhort,” and a traveller comes late to his 
lodging, and is often | forced to fiſe before day; 
beſides, the country looks diſmal, nature is in a 

| manner half dead, and neither fruits or flowers to 
be ſeen. - On the contrary, in ſummer we have 

none af theſe inconveniences, and though it is very 

hot, it is only the repoſing one's ſelf during the 

heat of the day, and the cold of the winter ſuffi- 

ciently counterbalances the heats of the ſummer. 
Conveni- In many parts of Italy, as in Tuſcany, Parma 
ences of and Modena; the traveller may have horſes or ca- 
travelling. laſhes, called Cambiatura, the rates of which are 
fixed, and the conveniency of this way of travel. 
ling is, that he may ſtop where he pleaſes, and 
change his horſes or calaſh at every Cambiatura, 
without being obliged to pay for their return; he 

may alſo take what time he pleaſes to ſatisfy his 
curioſity. There is room for two people in a ca- 

laſh, and my author prefers it to travelling on 
horſeback, - becauſe one has the advantage of being 
ſkreened from the ſun and weather, and the tra- 

veller is permitted to carry a portmanteau faſtned 

to it of two hundred weight. „ eee een een 
When the traveller comes to Rome, he will be 
immediately ſurrounded by a multitude of lackeys, 


Servants at. 
Rome. 
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who come to offer their ſervice, but my author C H A p. 
advifes him to be cautious how he truſts them, fol XX VIII. 
they are generally a pack of knaves; it is moſt * 47g | 
viſable when a perſon wants them to take thoſe. 
who belong to the town, or to the country at 7 

becauſe they give ſecurity to perform their duty, 
and are beſt acquamted with the people and cu- 
ſtoms' of the place. People of quality uſually carry 
ſome ſpare hveries with them to clothe them wich. 
The ordinary allowance of theſe Staffieri, as they , 
are called, is two and a half, or three Julio's a day, 
(a Julio is about fix pence) wen they are at board. 
wages; and for ten or twelve piſtoles a month, a 
gentleman may have a handſotne coach and a pair Coaches. 
of horſes ; except it be in Lent, or about Falte | 

when the concourſe is very gteat at Rome, Ak 

then they will aſk fourteen piſtoles a month for a. 

coach and pair of horſes. A licence may eaſily be Licences 
obtained here to eat fleſh in Lent, and the inn- fo eat fleh 
keepets on the road will furniſh you with it if 

you deſire it, privately, that they be not expoſed . 

to the cenſures of the church. The lean-days,. as 

they call their faſts, however very well deſerve 

that name, for it is ſcarce poſſible for a foreigner 

to diſpenſe with thoſe exceeding lean dinners. 

A ſkilful antiquary is a very neceſſary depen- Advice to 
dant, which a man of quality muſt retain when he thoſe who 
arrives at Rome, and will coſt him three or foyr Lie the 
piſtoles a month; and he is adviſed to take a x Rh 
ticular view of eyery thing that is remarkable hmm 
ſelf, without truſting to the report of others; and 
a gentleman will chuſe to view the curioſities. of 
Rome in the company of other ſtrangers rather 
than alone, becauſe he will hear their opinions 
of them: he ought to be provided with maps, 
meaſures, proſpective· glaſſes, a mariner's compaſs. 
and quadrant, and to be able to take the dimenſi- 
on er een ee eee 

A Roman palm (or a ſpan and à half) makes Roman 
thirteen inches Engliſh meaſure, the — On 


N 


is Horter by fix lines than that of England, and 
eight Roman feet make a Roman Cane. A Braſſe 
of Florence is 22 inches and a half Engliſh. 

A complete fer of prints of all the antiquities 
and remarkable things that are to be found in 
Rome may be had there, but they will coſt near 


100 piſtoles, according to'Misson ; and he ad- 
viſes gentlemen not to be too parſimonious in their, 
travels, for if they are, he tells them, they nuſt 
expect to meet with trouble and vexation inſtead, 
of pleaſure; whereas a liberal hand gains admiſ-, 
lion every where, and procures great advantages ; 
and as it is but once in their lives, and in order 
to accompliſh themſelves, they will not find their 
account in being over-penurious, ſuch a manage- . 
ment only renders them contemptible wherever, 
they como??? Ee ET he CO e 
_ Gentlemen who travel in company from Rome The way 
to Naples uſually hire both calaſhes and horſes, that of travel- 
they may ride one way or the other by turns, as ling be- 
they ſee fit, and every paſſenger pays the perſon piss g 
who letts them 15 piaſters, on condition he ſhall 3 
ſpend five days in going thither, wait for him five * 
ays at Naples, and lend his horſes to Veſuvius f 
and Puzzoli, and return to Rome in five days 
more; ſo that the whole journey is performed in 15 
days. They may very eaſily go from Rome to Na- 
ples in four days, only they are ſuppoſed to ſpend 
ſome time in viewing the country, or the curioſi- 
ties in the way thither. (A piaſter is about the 


value of 65. 8 d. or 75.) But as Naples well de- 


ſerves more than five days to view it, my author 
adviſes the traveller to go by the Procacaio, or or- 
dinary 
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CHAP. dinary ſage, becauſe he is at liberty then to re- 
uy IL. turn when he pleaſes. 3 5 
Aland. He adviſes all gentlemen that travel to Italy alſo 
CALLY to conttive' their affairs ſo, ag to ſee the laſt days of 
The pro- the carnival at Venice, the Holy week at Rome, and 
per times the octave of the Sacrament at Bologna; and to a- 


for view: void beitig at Rome during the heats. He ſays, a 
rea ef- perſon will do well to conſider what company he 


ties of Ita- travels with alſo, or it may be better to have none; 
ly. ſome, as he obſerves, are curious in examining e- 
very thing, and will expoſe themſelves to a We 

of rain, or hazard loſing a dinner to make a diſ- 
covery of any importance, while others travel poſt 
thto* a country as it were, and take care of no- 
thing elfe but the providing a good bed, a diſh of 
h or a glaſs of the beſt wine. A large com- 
pany is by no means proper to travel with in Italy, 
where we meet with ſuch wretched inns, that they 
can ſeldom find beds or proviſions for a tolerable 
company. WS ERA RITES 3 
Every town almoſt in Italy affords ſome things 
which are either peculiar to it, or done in greater 
perfection than in other places; as at Rome you 
meet with fine prints of palaces, churches, gar- 
dens, ſtatues, fountains, ornaments of architecture, 
ictures of Popes, Princes, Cardinals, and other 
Illuſtrious men, maps, plans of towns, &c. They 
are famous alſo for their perfumes, ſuch as berga- 
mot, limetta, imperial oil and millefiori, and all 
ſorts of quinteſſences, balſams and pomatums, The 
fruit bergamot is like a lemon, and the perfume 
drawn from it is incomparably better than what 
we meet with in other places. The perfumers of 
Rome have either an art, or ingredients that their 
neighbours want, for perfuming ſkins, of whick 
they make gloves, fans, purſes, and N 
And this is the proper place to furniſh one's felt 
with fine medals; tho* if a man has not ſome judg- 
ment in them, he will be impoſed upon. . 
Naples is remarkable for its ſilk ſtockings, waiſt- 
coats, breeches and caps, perfumed ſoap, ſnuff- boxes 
made of ſhells inlaid with ſilver, and Spaniſh ſnuff. 
Venice is taken notice of for its points, works 

in glaſs, cryſtal and ſteel, ſnuff-boxes, ſilk ſtuffs, 
and fine ſcarlet. . Dk i tie 
At Milan we meet with works of rock cryſtal, 
ſwords, heads of canes, ſnuff-boxes, and ſteel toys. 
Florence alſo is famous for its eſſences, balſams, 
pomatums, and other perfumes ; but their berga- 
mot is inferior to that of Rome. Here are alſo 
inlaid works, with the ſtones called Dendrites, 
and others called Ruins of Florence, which are 
found in Monte Limagio. | | . pr 
At Genoa we meet with ſilk ſtuffs, velvets, 
points, dry ſweetmeats, ſoap and waſh-balls. 
At Bologna ſhining ſtones, or phoſphorus's, ſe- 
veral kinds of ſnuff and waſh-balls, and -their lap- 
dogs were formerly in much eſteem; one of them 
made a mighty ſtir in England not many years ago. 
Breſcia has been remarkable for its fire-arms. 
The Nuns of Tortona for their works in ſtraw, of 
which they make boxes, flowers, birds, caſkers and 
roilets, or any little implement of the like nature, 
The knives of Scarperia, ſixteen or, ſeventeen 
miles from Florence, are much cried up, not ſo 
much for the goodneſs of the metal, as for their 
contrivance of putting ſeveral blades to one haft, as 

they will ten or a dozen at a time, if tis deſired, 

At Loretto the devout traveller furniſhes himſelf 
with beads, crucifixes, Agnus Det's, and other holy 
utenſils; and their beads are thought to have an, 
extraordinary ſanctity by being touch*dor rubb'd on, 
the Madona or image of the Bleſſed Virgin there. 


Some 
things pe- 
uliar to 
everal 
towns, 


s 


the ſeven 


The Nuns of Galeta pretend to bave the beſt g H. K v. 
1808 does not approve XXVIIL 


Italian 


494 of oranges: bur | 
of it; ke lays; it is too ſtrong and ſhatp. 
The mafks* of Modena ate faid'to he well con- 
trived, and the ſpurs of Reggio in as much eſteem 
in Italy, as thoſe of Rippoh are Here, 
The milled gloves, the {weer _ of Millefiori, 
and the Roſa Solis of Turin, àre alſo in eſteem 
with our travellers. e bf ti Bi en. 


In the year 120, the Viceroy of Sicily received Some ſpe- 
orders from the Imperial court to publiſh a Band, © 


or proclamation, prohibiting tlie importation of ſe- d 


veral Engliſh manufaCtures, ſlick as duroys, cala- kibited 
mancoes, camblets, dfuggets, and other ſtuffs pro- lately in 
per for a e in order to encourage Sicily. 


thoſe of Gertfiany, which are deſign'd to be brought 
into Sicily and Naples by the new company eſta. 
bliſhed At Trieſte: whereupon the Engliſh Conſul 
Mr. CHAMBR&LAYNE on hs. 7 of June that 
year, by the advice of the Engliſh factory at MC: 
ſina, preſented the following memorial to the 
Viceroy of Sieily, viz, . 
Moſt excellent Lord, © 01.1 
T ILLiam CHAMBERLAYNE, his Britannick 
| Majeſty's Conſul-General in this kingdom, 
and the'Engliſh merchants ſettled and reſiding in 
the city of Meſſina, do humbly repreſent that they 
are informed, the Royal Patrimonial Council by 
your Excellency's direction, upon what motives 
your memorialiſts know not, are about to prabibs 


the importation into this city and kingdom of di- 


vers ſorts of Engliſh woollen manufactures and ſtuffs, 
That before ſuch a reſolution paſs, they offer to your 
Excellency's confideration, the prejudice” which 
would manifeſtly ariſe from it to the publick cm- 
merce, to the income of the royal treaſury, arid to the 
2 intereſt not only of his Imperial and Catho- 
lick Majeſty's ſabjefts, but likewiſe of fortighers 
concerned in traffck with this city. For this would 
be an abolition of the eſtabliſhment of a Scala 
Franca, or ſtaple granted by the moſt ſerene King 
CHARLES II, who engaged his Royal word to 
permit the importing hither of all manner of mer- 
chandize and manufactures from what part of the 
world ſoe ver. It would alſo, be a direct violation 
of the treaty of commerce concluded between the 
1667, which Was ratified, by King CuaAkRLxs II, 
of bleſſed memory, the fam year, and confilcicd 
by hispreſent Imperial and Catholick Majeſty anno 
1709, at Barcelona by which treaty entite liberty 
was granted. to the ſubjeRts'of Great Britain to im- 
port and bring into all the territories, kingdoms 
and dominions of the King of Spain, all ſorts of 
merchandize, cloths, manùfactures, and things of 
the Kingdom of England, there to ſell, barter, or 


moſt ſerehe Kings of Spain and England in the year 


_ otherwiſe convert and diſpoſe of the ſame, às will 


more fully appear to your Excellency by the in- 
cloſed 8 the article of the Scala Franca, and 

article of the aforeſaid treaty concluded 
and confirmed as above. Wherefore the memoria- 


| lifts have judged it proper by way of prevention to 


make application to your Excellency, a Prince 
zealous for juſtice, and a lover of the publick good, 
to induce you to ſuſpend ſo important a reſolution 
till ſome deputy of theirs be permitted to lay before 
you the ſolid and weighty reaſons they have to urge 
againſt this novelty, which is not only prejudicial - 
to the publick commerce, the promoting whereof" 
your Excellency, has ſo much at heart, but to the 
general intereſt of the natives and foreigners who 
are concerned in, and do contribute to and carry 
on the trade of this city and Kingdom, and alfo to 

the 
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Tral jan 
Iſlands. 


the royal duties, which muſt inevitably diminiſh 
in proportion as commerce leſſens. But in caſe 
your ene in your great wiſdom ſhall deter- 


mine otherwiſe, they beſeech you at leaſt to give 


7 


Thelmpe- 


rial navy 


in the port 


of Italy 
and the 
Ocean. 


e 
Al of the Imperial navy. ial 
In the ports of Naples, Sicily, and the Adriatick 
Iph.. „„ 5. Guns 
he St. Barbara. 68 St. Ottila 48 
St. Leopard 62 St. Nepomucence 48 
St. Charles 58 St. Joteph 36 
St. Elizabetn 50 St. Anthony 30 
St January 42 St. Anne 42 
St. Lucia 46 St. Baltazar 40 
Beſides eight frigates and fourteen galleys. 
In the Ocean Guns | Guns 
The Charles +. 0 L000... 28 
Empreſs Elizabeth 36 Tyger 32 
| Auſtria V | 32 
Prince Eugene 32 Force 30 
Marquis Viſconti 30 Peace 3 
Marquis de Prie 30 Concord 34 
Union 228 Bleſſing 32 


The fruits Tempeſts 


of the 
earth de- 
ſtroyed in 
Italy in 
1727. 


ſufficient allowance of time before ſuch prohibition 
takes place; becauſe the memorialiſts under the 
ſanction of the publick faith, and relying on the 
royal promiſes, have ſome time ago ſent com- 
miſſions to their correſpondents in England for large 
quantities of ſuch ſeyeral ſorts of goodsas they uſed 
to provide every year againſt the fair in Auguſt, 
which by this time are not only bought up, but 
actually imbarked and on the way hither, to the 
end that within the time limited they may vend and 
diſpoſe of them, Upon which conceſſion from your 
Excellency as a juſt Prince, the memorialiſts do ſe- 
curely depend. of ; ? 

The anſwer to which memorial was, That the 
orders from the court of Vienna on this affair being 
uneontrolable, the publiſhing them could not be 


Ho 30 And three advice-ſhips. 
| This liſt being taken only from the publick pa- 
pers, I cannot be anſwerable for the exactneſs of 
it; but it is ſurprizing if the Emperor have a fleet 


already any thing near ſo powerful as this is repre- 


ſented to be. 


moſt as deſtructive to Italy in the year 1727, as 
any earthquake that has happened there in our me- 


mory z for they relate, that on the 7th of October 
this year, there arofe ſuch a dreadful hurricane at 
Naples, that the like was never known. The 


ſtorm begun by furious jarring winds, attended 
with continual lightning and dreadful thunder- 
claps, which were ſoon followed with ſuch hea 
rains mixed with hail, that all the gardens in that 
city and neighbourhood were overflowed ; the trees, 
vineyards, &c. which were upon the hills round 


the city were torn up by the roots and waſhed away 


by the torrent ; their kitchen-gardens were covered 
with ſand, and in the lower part of the city the 


flood forced open the ſtrongeſt gates, threw down 
ſeveral walls and houſes, and deſtroyed abundance 
of people: the great reſervoirs which furniſh the 
city with water, with their wells and fountains, were 


choaked up. The borough of Pianura, which lies 
very low, was ſo ſuddenly overflowed, that of 500 
inhabitants, ſix only eſcaped ; the borough of Pan- 


ceoli was entirely ſunk, and there aroſe ſuch a 


thick vapour and poiſonous ſtench out bf this gulph, 


that all that came near it ſwooned away, or died 
on the ſpot. No words can expreſs the deſolation 
which happened both in city and country, with the 
loſs of their corn, wine, cattle, and other provi- 
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and unſeaſonable weather proved al- 


ſions, This calamity was aſcribed to a violent CH A P. 
ſhbck of an earthquake they felt the tight before, — * 
which terrified them extremely; the lea ſwelled igands. 
alſo in an extraordinary manner, and from Veſu- Cay 
vius iſſued a mighty flame: whereupon the head 
of St. Janvarivs was expoſed, the miraculous 
image of the "crucifix uncovered, before which the 
Viceroy,Nobility and people proſtrated themſelves 
to avert the wrath of heaven. | | 
At Venice the ſame month they had terrible 
ſtorms of rain and hail, and in January following 
they relate, that the tempeſtuous winds and rains 
continued at Naples; that the air was ſometimes 
ſo cloſe they could hardly breathe, which with the 
frequent eruptions of Mount Veſuvius occaſioned a 
general conſternation, and bred diſtempers in the 
country : that they had for three days ſucceſſively 
ſuch furious ſtorms of rain attended with dreadful 
thunder and lightning, that the flat country was 
all under water, and appeared like a general de- 
luge, and that the damage occaſioned by it was not 
to be expreſſed. From Florenee the ſame month 
they write, that the Sacrament had been expoſed 4 
for three days in the metropolitan church, and 
publick prayers put up throughout the dutchy to 
obtain from the Almighty a ceſſation of rain. A 
Pony indulgence was publiſhed in form of a Ju- 
Hee in all the churches of that city, and the Grand 
Duke forbad the uſual diverſions of the Carnival; 
and in the Venetian territories ſeveral little towns 
were fwept away by the overflowing of rivers. 
At Notto in Sicily in the year 1727-8, there hap- 
pened a terrible earthquake, which laſted from the 
5th of January to the gth, and threw down ſeveral 
churches, monaſteries and private houſes ; the 
ſame was felt at Auguſta, Syracuſa, Catanea, Meſ- 
ſina and Palermo, and almoſt throughout the king- 
dom, but few or no people periſhed in it. | 
The Emperor and the other parties to the Qua- Memorials 
druple Alliance looking upon the duchies of Tuſ: of the Ita- 
cany, Parma and Placentia as Fiefs of the Empire, lian Prin. 
and agreeing that on failure of iſſue of thoſe Prin. the Qua- 
ces the ſaid duchies ſhould be conferred on Don druple Al- 
CaRLos, ſon to the preſent Queen of Spain; this liance. 
| was highly reſented by the Dukes of 
uſcany and Parma, as well as by the Pope, who 
pretends that theſe duchies are Fiefsof the Holy See. 
The Duke of Tuſcany in a memorial endeavours 
to ſhew that the ſtate of Florence has been entirely 
independent on the Empireever ſince it hada being; 
that it has always been governed by its own laws and 
magiſtrates ; that the Great Dukes of Tuſcany are 


abſolute maſters and ſovereigns in that State; that 
vy all the rights of Majeſty belong to them; and that 


they only differ from the Kings of France and Spain 
in the extent of their dominions, as not having 
ſuch large territories under their juriſdiction. 
To which the Imperialiſts reply, That it is no- 
torious that the city and territory of Florence made 
a part of the kingdom of Italy, and that when the 
German Emperors became maſters of that king- 
dom, Tuſcany, and the city of Florence in par- 
ticular, was as much ſubject to them as the reſt of 
Italy ; that it continued under the Dukes or Mar- 
uiſſes of Tuſcany, who were the Emperors feu- 
88558 from the time of Ropol e Hus I, tho? it 
was governed by its own magiſtrates, as the cities of 
the Empire are at this day, yet it always acknow- 
ledged Jo ſovereignty of the Emperor, till the time 
of MaxiMiLian I, who for a ſum of money con- 
firmed its privileges: That the Emperor CARL Es 
V, in the year 1530, commanded his troops to be- 
ſiege the city of Florence, to reduce them to their 


duty, 


ces againſt | 
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CH AP. duty to the Empire, which they then ſeemed to diſ- ers, which are powerful weapons with Gop, that CHAP. 
XXVII. pute; that the city having been obliged to ſurren- 


ceived of his predeceſſors, to diſpoſe both of the 
city and territory according to his pleaſure, as of 
an eſtate of inheritance devolved to the Empire; 
but upon the interceſſion of the Pope, and by ad- 
vice of the States of the Empire, he had been 
pleaſed to pardon. it, and to confirm all its privi- 
leges, rights and liberties obtained of the Roman 
Kings or Emperors. But whether the duchies of 
Tuſcany and Parma are Fiefs of the Empire or not, 
ſince the.Diet of the Empire have declared them 
to be ſo ; and the greateſt powers of Europe, who 
were parties to the Quadruple Alliance, have deter- 
mined they ſhall be deemed ſuch, and are in a con- 
dition to conſtitute Don CarLos Sovereign of 
thats duchies if they ſee fit, the matter of right 
will be little attended to. The Princes of this age 
apprehend themſelves veſted with authority to ſet 
up and depoſe Kings at their pleaſure, as is evi- 


dent from their diſpoſal of Sicily and Sardinia twice 


in a few years, without ſo much as enquiring into 
the laws and conſtitutions of the reſpective coun- 
tries: Theſe, it is held, ought to be dormant when 
the general good of the world comes in competi- 
tion with that of any ſingle State; or, when the 
chief Powers of Europe are pleaſed to think ſo. 
They themſelves ſeem to rely more upon a confe- 
deracy, or guaranty of their neighbours for the 
eſtabliſhment of their thrones, than either upon the 


conſtitution of their reſpective governments, or the 


affections of the people they are to govern. The 
civil power does not only truckle to the military 
in moſt of the kingdoms of Europe; but where na- 
tional troops are not ſo ready as it is expected, to 
oppreſs and haraſs. their fellow - ſubjects, foreigners 
are call'd in, who are ſuppoſed to have leſs remorſe, 
to finiſh the ruin of the unhappy people. But to 
return to the eventual ſucceſſion, as it was called, 
of the duchies of Tuſcany and Parma, which the 

rties to the Quadruple Alliance had conferred on 

n CaRLos Prince of Spain: The laſt Pope Ix- 
NOCENT XIII, loudly proteſted againſt it, declar- 
ing theſe duchies Fiefs of the Holy See, and in the 
in{jment to be ſent to the Plenipotentiaries at 
Cambray on this head, he has 1 
Can Chriſtian Princes flatter themſelves with the 
hopes of concluding a laſting peace, when the de- 
« priving the Holy See, and the Vicar, of Ixs vs 
CHRIST, of their undeniable rights, is made the 
foundation of it? Can they promiſe themſelves 
long to enjoy what they violently ſeize.. againſt 
all manner of juſtice, and invade the indiſputable 
« right of an uninterrupted ſucceſſion, which has 
© been acknowledged for ſeveral ages by all the 
nations of Europe.” The preſent Pope Bzw- 
NET XIII alſo, upon the concluſion of the Vien- 
na alliance between the Emperor and Spain, where- 
in the diſpoſal of the duchies of Parma and Tuſ- 
cany are confirmed, ſent. a circular letter to his 
Nuncio's in the ſeveral courts of Europe, where- 
in he tells them, he could not delay acquainting 
them with his ſorrow for thoſe unjuſt conditions 
in the treaty. That he abhorred and diſowned 
them, and ſolemnly proteſted againſt the ſame, and 
would leave no ſtone unturned to provide a remedy 
againſt them; concluding as follows : * Venerable 


* Brethren, We will apply ourſelves to pious pray- 


vol. U. Nuns, LXXVII. @ 


the Lord would pleaſe to caſt his eyes upon his Wien. 
12 der, the pee declared he had a right, after de- inheritance; and not ſuffer us to receive damage jnanas. 
i. priving it of all thoſe privileges which it had re- Iſlands. 


from thoſe to whoſe protection he hath recom cya. 
* mended the defence and ſupport of the intereſts —_ 
of the Holy Church.” ? 
The Duke of Parma looked upon himſelf alſo 
to have had great injuſtice done by the diſpoſal of 
his dominions by foreign powers, without. con- 
ſulting him, and Drone againſt it: but I don't 
find that any of the parties to the Quadruple Als 
liance took any notice of, the oppoſition that was 
made either by-the Pope, or the Dukes of Tuſca- 
ny or Parma, The miſunderſtanding however 
which has happened ſince between the allies- of 
Vienna and — may effect that for them, 
which all their own care and foreſight could not, 
unleſs a ſpeedy peace ſhould reunite theſe powers 
again, and the Quadruple Alliance be made the 
foundation of another treaty. 
Having omitted to deſcribe the manner of bal- 
loting for a Doge of Venice, I ſhall take the op- 
portunity of doing it here. 125 | 
The obſequies of the deceas'd Doge are no ſooner The man- 


over, but all the nobility above 30 years of age ner of bal- 


meet in the Grand Council, where they clect five loting in 
collectors, who are to correct the Ducale Promiſſione, 133 
i. e. the ſtatutes, to the obſervation of which the Venice. 
Doge is to ſwear immediately after his election. 
And theſe Noblemen have a power to add or ab- 
ſtract whatever they ſhall deem requiſite for the 
, ds 
The Grand Council being afterwards aſſembled 
in the hall of St. Mark's palace, the door is ſhut, 
and the number of the members preſent being 
counted, they throw into a baſon, or urn, an ke 
number of balls all white, except thirty which are 
gilt, and when they are wel! mixed, every gentle - 
man takes out one: after which, the 30 who hap- 
pen upon the gilt balls meet in a little room, where 
there are prepared 30 other balls, of which nine are 
gilt; thoſe of the 30 which draw the nine gilt 
balls chuſe 40 members, who are reduced to 12 
by lot, and theſe 12 elect 25, the firſt chuſing 
three, and- the reſt two a-piece; theſe are by lot 
reduced to nine, and thoſe-nine chuſe 45, by nam- 
ing five a- piece, who are again reduced by lot to 
eleven, and theſe chuſe 41 members; who ele& 
the Doge, if they are approved by. the Grand 
Council; and if they be not, the ſame method 
muſt be repeated. And by this tedious way of 
balloting they preyent all poſſible corruption or 
influence in the choice of a Doge. When the 41 
electors are approved by the Grand Council, they 
are ſhut up in the palace of St. Marx, and not 
ſuffered to ſtir out till they have elected a Doge, 
and there muſt be 25 of the number concur in the 
choice. When the ſuffrage is declared, the Doge 
elect is carried on mens ſhoulders from the 
church round the ſquare of St. Mark in a ma- 
chine, in which he is attended by two or three 
noblemen, his friends, and ſometimes by the boy 
who drew the ball that determined his election; 
and being crowned by the Procurator Treaſurer, 
he uſually makes a ſpeech to the people, after 
which he gives a ball the ſtreets are illuminated, 
and maſquerades and other entertainments are con- 
tinued for three nights ſucceſſively; bread and 


wine being in the mean time diſtributed to. the 
multitude, ; 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF ITALY. 


| A Table of the diſtances of tht great towns in Italy from each other.” 
XXVII. Adria 12 miles from Venice. 


Albano 14 from Rome, 8 from Freſcati, and 7 


AL from Vellitn. 


Alexandria 18 from Caſal, 10 from Tortona, 40 
from Turin. 

Anconia 15 from Loretts, 20 from Senegallia. 

Aveſte 5o from Turin. N 

Aquapendente 9 from Bolſena. 

Aquileia 30 from Venice. 

Aſti 25 from Turin. 

Bergamo 30 from Breſcia. 

Bolſena 16 from Viterbo, 8 from Nantett Nöne 

Bolonia 58 from Florence, 30 from Ferrara, 15 
from Loretto, 210 from Kkome. | 

Breſcia 60 from Milan, 40 from Verona. 

Capua 16 from * ö 

Carignan 8 from Turin. 

Caſal 30 from Turin. 2 

Civita Vecchia 30 from Rome. 2 

Comacchio 16 from Ravenna. 

Como 28 from Milan. | 


Cortona go from Florence. 


Crema 20 from Cremona. 


Cremona 48 from Milan, 4⁰ from Mantua. 
Chiuſi 36 from Sienna. 


Fana 8 from Pefaro, 15 from Senegal. 3 


Feltro 33 from Vicenza. 1 

Final 40 from Genoa. | 

Ferrara 3o from Bolonia, 50 1 Mantua, 45 
from Padua. 

Florence 58. from Bolonia,. 140 from Rome. 

Fondi 10 from Terracina, 10 from Gaieta. 

Freſcati 30 from Rome. 

Fuligno 12 from Spoletto. 


Fufina 5 from Venice, 20 from Padua. 


Gaieta 50 from Naples, 3 from Mola, 65 from 


Rome. . 
Garda 15 from Verona. | | 
Genoa 84 from Milan, 30 from Savona, 34 from 

Turin, 46 from F inal. 

Guaſtalla 8 from Sabionetta, 20 from Mantua. 
Itru 6 from Fondi. 


Ivrea 25 from Turin. 


Leghorn 120 from Genoa, 16 from Piſa. 

Loretto 150 from Rome, 15 from Ancona, 15 

from Fermo, 150 from Bolonia. 

Lucca 24 from Maſſa, 10 from Piſa. 

Macerata 20 from Ancona. | 

Mantua 88 from Milan, 40 from Cremona, 42 
from Modena; 

Maffa 76 from Genoa, 29 from Piſa. 

Milan ; 5 from Turin, 250 from Rome, 75 from 
Parma. 

Mirandola 20 from Modena, 30 from Bolonia. 

Modena 40 from Mantua, 30 from Parma, 100 
from Milan. 

Montefiaſcone 20 from Civita Vecchia, 8 from 

Sib { - 3 

Monte Alcino 20 from Sienna. 

Monte Pulciano 27 from Sienna. 

Naples 140 from Rome, 16 from Capua. 

Narni 8 from Otricoli, 7 from Terni. 

Nettuno 30 from Rome. 8505 

Nice 40 from Oneglia, 60 from Pignerol. 

Novara 30 from Milan, 10 from Verceil. 

Noli 10 f om Savona. 

Oneglia 60 from Genoa, 40 from Final. 


Orbitello 30 from Civita Vecchia. 


Orvieto 45 from Rome, 20 from Chiufi. 


Oſtia 12 from Rome. 


Otricoli 8 from Narni. 


Padua 22 from Venice, 54 from Mantua. 


+ 


Paleſtrina 10 from Tivoli, 28 from Rome a 

Parma go from Bolonia, 60 from Genoa, 0 from 
Modena. gn 

Pavia 20 from Milan, 3 3 from Placentia, 

Peruſa wy 4 4 from Pigrerol: 

Perugia 30 from Orviettd̃ .. 


Peſaro 10 from Fano, 20 from Rimini. 4 354 


Pignerol 16 from Turin. ) 
Piperno 35 from Rome, 10 from Terthciha.” | 
Piſa 42 from Florence, 1 6 from Leghorn. 

Piſtoa 20 from Florence. 0 

Placentia 20 from Creiiohs. CO E311 

Radicofani 42 from Viterbo 40 from Sienita. cn 

Ravenna 30 from Ferrara. ä 

Reggio t5 from Modena, 15 Stn Parma. 

Rimini 70 from Beten 30: from Ravenna, 25 
from Urbino. 

Rome 210 from Bolonia, 30 from Civita Vecchia, 
152 ftom Florence, 150 from Loretto, 140 
from Naples, 300 from Venice. 

Ronciglione 25 from Rome, 17 from Montefiaf- 

cone. 

Roveredo 30 from Verona, 11 from Trent. 

Rovigo 20 from Padua. 

Sabionetta 20 from Mantua. 

Salerno 28 from Naples. | 

Savona 20 from Genoa, 16 from Final. 

Scarpetia 7 from Florence. | 

Senegallia 20 from Ancona. | 

Sermonietta 30 from Rome 1205 from Vell. | 

Sienna 35 from Florence, "Of Leghorn. 

Spoletto 45 from Rome, 15 from Fr. 

Suza 23 from Turin. 

Terni 7 from Narni, 85 from Urbito. 

Terractna-55 from Rome, to from Piperno. 

Tivoli 20 from Rome, 16 from Freſcatti. 

Todi 24 from Spoletto, 14 from Orvietto. 90 

Tolentino 10 from Macerata. | Ae 

Tortona 46 from Milan. 

Tuſcanella 10 from Nontebaſe 

Trent 60 from Breſcia, 60 2 80 from 
Venice. 

Treviſo 15 from Venice: rey 

Turin 84 from Genoa, 36 fo Roihe, 8 5 + Fi 
Milan, 120 from Geneva, 250 from er of 

Valenza 32 from Milan, 12 frotn Caſal. 

Udina 12 _ Palma Nova. | 

Vellitri 20 from Rome Fit Freſcatti. 

Venice 80 from Na 
from Turin, 170 from 
5 

| Vee 40 froth Turin, 1 5 md Cala, oFY a from 

n. 

Verona 25 ant Mantia, 50 from Padua. 

Verue 26 from Turin, 15 from Caſal. px ? 

Vicenza 20 from Padua, 40 from Venice. 

Vintimiglia 30 from dle lia, 15 from Nice. 

Viterbo 40 from Rome, U from lets 

Vogliera 16 from Pavia. af | 

Volaterra 30 from Sienna. 3.4 | 

Urbino 120 from Rome, 20 o from Fano, FY Fr 
Rimini. 

Yvrea, or Ivrea, 25 from Turin, 2 5 from Vetteil 
This alphaberical table will give the reader a 

general notion of the diſtances of the great towns 

in Italy from each other ; and if he finds them 
differ two or three miles in twenty from other ac- 


lan, 80 from N an- 


hk #4 
tf wt 


counts, he muſt not complain for want of exactneſs, 


for ſcarce any two travellers' come nearer : Some 
meaſure the diſtances in a direct line on the map, 
while others take in all the turnings and wind- 
ings, &c. | 

— Rome, 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF IT AL v. 


Rome, according to baron Pol IxTTz, is till 


one of the fineſt cities in the world, though it has 


loſt much of its ancient beauty and grandeur. No- 


thing is equal to its church, its fountains, and 


ſome of its palaces. He proceeds to give a par- 
ticular deſcription of them; but having dwelt 
pretty much on theſe particulars in the former 
edition of MopERN HISTO RV, I ſhall only 
take notice of ſuch things as were omitted 
there. | £31508 10% 

Tho? every thing in St. PeTer's church, ſays 


the baron, is worthy of the particular obſerva- 


tion of a curious traveller, I think nothing de- 
ſerves it more than the noble pictures of Moſaic 
work, wherewith the altars are decorated; than 
which there can be nothing more complete; for 
it ſurpaſſes any thing that ever was done by the 


ancients. _. It is but a few years that the artiſts 


have arrived to the perfection we now diſcover in 
works of this kind. One of theſe pictures, which 
is juſt finiſhed, repreſents the ſtory of St. PE- 
TRONELLA, St. PETER'S ſiſter, ſo excellently 
defigned; and ſo nicely coloured. and poliſhed, 
that nothing in the art of man can out-do it. One 


would ſwear twas a picture behind a glaſs; yet it 


confifts only of little glaſs- ſquares, exactly ce- 
mented together by acertain that is extreme- 
ly aſtringent. It is a piece of work of the more 
value, becauſe it is proof againſt the injuries of 
weather, and nothing ca damage it. They de- 
ſign to remove out of this church all the pictures 
painted in oil, which grow mouldy by time and 
moiſtrire,. and to put pictures of Moſaic work in 
their place. If this project, which is in a good 
forwardneſs;. and carrie on apace, be ever finiſh- 
ed, St. oPyTenr's.charch!!will be poſſeſſed of a 
treaſure: the more” precious; becauſe there will be 
none like it. 10 T L JAB] TEA. 
The baron proceeds to give an account of 
thoſe unfortunate' Princes, who are there called 
King and Queen of England (meaning the Pre- 
tender and his Wife.) Perhaps (ſays he) you 
will not diſlike to know what they are doing, 
and on what foot they ſtand here. That un- 
fortunate Prince, which is a title I think no 
body can envy him, lives a very melancholy 
life ; and 1 queſtion whether the penſion which 
the Pope allows him, twelve thouſand crowns, 
is enough to make him eaſy under his afffictions. 
He lodges in the palace of the marquis Monti, 
and has a great number of domeſticks, but few 
in his ſervice that are perſons of quality. My lord 
DunNnB AR is the chief man at his court, ſince 
Mr. Haves, to whom the Pretender gave the 
title of my lord Inverneſs, retired to Avignon: 
is gentleman is intruſted with the education of 
the young Princes, ho are ſtiled here the Prince 
of Wales, and the Duke of York, and as lovely 
children they both are, as one ſhall ſe. 
The Pretender is comphmented with the ſtile 
of Majeſty by the Pope, and by all that have 
acceſs to him. He never goes to an audience of 
the holy Father in publick, but always by the 
back - ſtairs; and the Pope not only gives him 
an arm chair, but all the honours are paid to 
him, that are due to a King who keeps: incog- 
nito. When the Cardinals viſit him he gives 
them the tabouret or little ſtool; but the Impe- 
rial Cardinals never go to ſee him; nor did 
they think fit to do it, even at the time when 
the Emperor ſeemed to be more embroiled with 
the King of Great Britian than ever, whereas 
the French Cardinals go to him every day, and 
are always with him, notwithſtanding the ſtrict 
2 


ele 
e 10 , 


ſons and his gentlemen. 
turns to his palace, and receives viſits from the 


alliance between the King their maſter, and the 
King of Great Britain. When the eldeſt Prince, 
who is here ſtiled the Prince of Wales, goes to 
wait on the Pope, he is treated as the 
tive heir of a crown; he has a chair ſet for him 
with a back to it, and takes place of the Car- 
dinals. As to the younger ſon, the pretended 
Duke of Vork, his rank is not yet ſettled, nor 
has he yet made a viſit to the Pope. I 

The Pretender is 'of a mid ling ſtature, but 
a mere ſkeleton ;/ and, if I. may venture to ſay 
it, has nothing in his looks of an impoſtor. He 
is prodigiouſly like the pictures I have ſeen 
of the late King James II. only his aſpect is 
ſomething more melancholy ; but he is ſo far 


» 


from it in his natural temper, that he is a lover 


of pleaſures, and would indulge himſelf in-gallan- 
try, if he was not ſo ſtrictly watched by the 
prieſts; for if the ſcandalous chronicle does not 
belie him, Mrs. Haves, alias lady Inverneſs, 
had for a while the honour of obliging him. If 
one may gueſs at the heart by external appearances, 
he is ſincerely attached to the religion which he 
profeſſes, yet without being ſuch a bigot as ſome 
will have him to be; for he cauſes his children to 
be educated by proteſtants, and every ſunday a 
church of England miniſter preaches in Engliſh 
in the proteſtant chapel of his palace: he is ex- 
rremely reſerved at firſt to thoſe with whom he is 
not acquainted, - but it wears off by degrees; and 
when once he knows people, he is very courteous 
and civil to them. have the honour to be often 
at his table, and I am bound to acknowledge his 
favours to me. | en 
Fis table, which is commonly laid for a do- 
zen gueſts, is ſerved with what is grand and 
delicate. People are ſeated at his table with- 
out any diſtinction of rank, and he ſits him- 
ſelf between the twb Princes, his ſons: he talks a 
great deal at his meals, but the tone of his 
voice is not the moſt: agreeable: his converſa- 
tion runs generally upon common topicks, and 
falls very naturally upon his misfortunes. All 
this Prince's time is regularly divided; he rites 
early, devotes the morning to his buſineſs, heats 
maſs before noon, when he goes to dinner, and 
after ſitting an hour and an half, or two hours at 
table, takes a nap; and then, unleſs it be a 
ſaint's day, when he goes to veſpers, he walks 
out for the air in ſome garden or other with- 
out Rome, where he exerciſes himſelf on horſe- 
back, or elſe diverts himſelf at mall with his 
In the evening he re- 


Cardinals; at ten o'clock he goes to ſupper, and 
at midnight to bed. During the carnival, he 
was almoſt every day at the opera, where his 
box being very large, he uſed to ſup with the 
gentlemen and ladies of his court. | 
The baron, giving an account of the carni- 
val at Rome, ſays, it laſted but one week, ac- 
carding to an eſtabliſhed cuſtom; and during 
all that time, from two o'clock in the afternoon 
till ſunſet, all the ſtreets were full of maſquers, 
ſome on foot, and ſome in open chaiſes: the 
former ſay a thouſand ſilly things, and the lat- 
ter throw flower in one another's eyes by hand- 
fuls, but the beſt on it is, that either by their 
clothes, or their equipage, every body is known. 
Beſides, the pageantry of the Romans is always 
the ſame even in maſquerades; they dreſs up 
their domeſticks like harlequins, and make them 
follow them with their faces bare. They thus 
take the air, gravely, in open chariots, * 
| „ Ks 


preſump --- 


— ike ours in the ſled races. In the evening, the 
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CHAP. like gondola's. Their horſes are adorned with 


XXVTIL. James of feathers, and loaded with little bells, 


Wy Coaches range themſelves in two rows in the 
ſtreet del Corſo; which is, beſides, pretty nar- 
row; and there they ſee the race of barbs, which 


are five or ſix horſes, that are ſuffered to run 


looſe without a rider, from the gate del Popoli, 


to a place beyond the Venetian palace. The 


poor beaſts gallop through the ſhouts and cries 
of the populace, and are often crippled by ſtrik- 
ing themſelves againſt the coaches. The firſt 
of theſe horſes that reaches the goal wins a prize 


for his maſter, which generally conſiſts of a piece 


of cloth of gold; and at ſunſet every body re- 
tires. Mean time, a Roman will tell you, that 
the caraival of Rome is the fineſt in the world. 
But the thing of which they brag moſt, and 
which they believe is no where to be paral- 
lelled for magnificence, is their balls, of which 
you ſhall now be judge. Several gentlemen 
having clubbed this winter for the hire of the 
palace Barberini, near the Mount of Piety, and 
cauſed it to be furniſhed by the Jew Brokers, 
when the day was fixed for the ball they in- 
vited all the ladies; and as to the gentlemen, 


they had the liberty of appearing there maſked, 


provided they made themſelves known at the 
door: all the rooms were ſmall, and but poorly 
lighted :- there were ſeveral pieces of dancing to 
the mulick of five or ſix violins : the room de- 
ſigned for the principal nobility was encompals- 
ed with forms, and the place_ for the dancers 
was an oval ſpace railed in, A gentleman of 
the company, that gave the ball, ſtood at. the 
entrance of the oval: they gave him the title 
of maſter of the hall, and it was he that called 
out the dancers; All the ladies were maſked at 
this ball, which was called a feaſt, but I know 
not why ; for there were glaſſes, indeed, but 
there was nothing to eat or drink. The ladies 
were all gay, and ſome of them in court dreſ- 
ſes. I have been twice at theſe pretended enter- 
tainments, but was ſo tired, and in ſuch dan- 
ger of being preſſed to death, that I do not care 
to go again; for which reaſon, the Romans 
ſay I have not an elegant taſte. 140 | 
Neither am I very well reconciled to their 
plays, of, which, indeed, here are none all the 
year, except during the carnival ; but then we 
had two opera-theatres, and four or five for co- 
medy. Of all*theſe theatres there is but one 
that is good for any thing, and that is the la- 
dies theatre, commonly called the theatre of 
Aliberti, becauſe it was built by order of one 
count ALIiBERTI. The room is exceſſive large, 
ſo that the voices are loſt in it. It has ſeven 
rows of boxes, ſo low and little, that it makes 
the room look like a hen-rooſt ; the pit will hold 
nine hundred perſons with eaſe : the ſtage is 
ſpacious,” very high, and finely decorated; but 
* do not ſhift the ſcenes with that dexte- 
rity as they do at our play-houſes ; yet when 
the whole is put together, the place is not to 
be deſpiſed : the habits of the three principal 
actors are magnificent, but thoſe of the reſt 
are horrible. Their voices are good, and fo 
are their inſtruments, for the moſt part; but 
their dances: are too bad to behold, and you 
cannot imagine any thing more hideous : the 
women are in the diſguiſe of men, out of a 
ridiculous ſcruple, if I may venture to call it 
ſo, which they have here, that women ſhould 


not be ſeen at the theatres. This is the rea-CHAP. 
ſon that the opera's at Rome are vaſtly inferior AV IL 


to the other opera's of Italy. There is not, per- 
haps, a more ridiculous: ſight than to ſee theſe 
creatures, who are but half men, play the parts 
of women; yet though they have neither air nor 
gracefulneſs, they are applauded here as much 
as the beſt actreſſes are elſewhere. Though I am 
paſſionately; fond of the Italian muſick, yet 1 
own to you, that I am diſguſted with their 
= on when J fee thoſe eunuchs play the part 
of a ReLand, a HzercvuLEs, or ſome ſuch 
hero; and I have not patience to ſee no more 


than half a dozen actors, no machines, and no 


dances, except in the interludes. In my opi- 
nion ſuch an opera rather deſerves the name 
of a concert. Good voices here are very ſcarce, 
and there are actually but five or ſix men, and 
three women, that have the reputation of ſing- 
ing well. The caſe is the very ſame with the 
compoſers; they have juſt loſt one of the ableſt 
men of that claſs, viz. LEONARD Vinci, 
who, they ſay, was poiſoned at Naples; but 


there are ſtill remaining Mr. H a ss, commonly 
called the Saxon, and ſignior Pur por A, of 
whom the former is a German, who married 


the famous ſigniora Fausr ix a. 1 5977 
While I am giving you an account of the 


pleaſures of Rome, I ought not to omit the in- 


undations of the ſquare Navona, which are per- 
formed on the four ſundays in the month of 


Auguſt. Two thirds of the ſquare being then 
laid under water, it forms a lake, in which the 


coaches make a ring. The adjacent windows 
are full of ſpectators, and the fronts of the 
houſes are crowded by the populace, who make 
hideous ſhouts and outcries,- when a coach hap- 
pens to take in a little water, or when one over- 
turns, which ſometimes is the caſe. The od- 
deſt ching of all, to my mind, is, that while 
the people were e ſeeing the coaches 
paſs, and paying a thouſand pranks, a jeſuit, 
mounted upon à rail, at the other end of the 
ſquare, bawled out in vain for an audience of 
penitents; and tho' very few, if any body heard 
him, yet he went on haranguing; and it was 
not his fault, that every body did nat forſake all 
to hear him. About twenty paces from the 
preacher was a mountebank, who by the co- 
mical jeſts, and actions of his merry-ahdtew, 
drew a much greater audience to him than the 
jeſuit had. | 10199; 51s 36 STS ec 1c: 

Are not theſe very enchanting pleaſures? Yet 
a Roman, who never paſſed the Ponte Mole, 
as there are a great many who have not, will 
tell you, there is none like thoſe of Rome. But 
I affirm, that the Romans do not know what 
diverſion is; for in thoſe parties of . pleaſure, 
where reigns the greateſt freedom, there is al- 
ways an air of conſtraint, which one does not 
ſee elſewhere: nor does à free deportment be- 
come them; inſomuch, that when they aſſume 
ſuch à carriage, they naturally forget politeneſs; 
which, beſides, is not what they are much uſed 
to; for they know: how to be reſpectful much 
more than to be polite. © The way to be ac- 
quainted with them thoroughly, is to vifit them 


at their country-ſeats, where they are more 


frank, leſs ceremonious, and more ſociable, and 
where they live much better than they do at 
Rome; at leaſt they feed better: and I will even 
venture to ſay, that they there ſpend high, but 
they get not the credit by ſuch living which 

e they 


Iſlands. 
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they ought, becanſe they do not ſet it off to thę 
beſt advantage; ant if I am not too much pre- 


judiced, it ſeems to me that they grudge the 


expence. The moſt ſumptuous article of their 
repaſts is deſerts. They have excellent cooks'and 
butlers, they pretend ; but as for us, Ultramon- 
tains, we are not quite ſo well uſed to their me- 
thod of cookery. | ET 

Every - nation in Europt where the Roman 
catholick rehgion is profeſſed, have their hoſpi- 
tals for pilgrims in this city, but that of the Tri- 
nity receives all indifferently; inſomuch, that it 
had lodged and fed at one time fifteen thouſand 
perſons, beſides their ordinary quota. | 

The univerſity and publick ſchools, here cal- 
led the Sapienza, were founded by Pope Eu- 
GEN1uUs IV. enlarged and beautihed by URBAN 
VIII. and ALTRXAND RR VII. The ſtructure 
is magnificent, and the ſchools of all the faculties 
extremely commodious z and there are no leſs than 
forty profeſſors, who have good falaries; but 
they have very little buſineſs. ſince the erecting 
the Jeſuits colleges, who ſeem to have engroſſed 
the education of youth here, and in moſt Ro- 
man catholick countries. | 

The palaces in Rome are very numeraus, 
the nobility of Italy chuſing to reſide moſt part 
of the year in towns: and architecture is one 
of their favourite amufements, and they are fur- 
niſhed with greater variety of rich materials from 
the ruins of the old city, and their own quar- 
ries, than are to be met with elfewhere.  -: 

The chief of the Pope's palaces are the Vati- 
can, Monte Cavallo, and the Capitol. As to 
the palaces of the nobility, thoſe of Farneſe, 
Borghefe, Colonna, Palavacini, and Barberini, 
are moſt admired ; but we are not to 1magine 
that the whole town conſiſts of palaces : even at 
the grand entrance of the gate del Popoli, there 
are as mean buildings on the right and left, as 
are to be ſeen in any town whatever, while thoſe 
in the front are ſurpriaingly magnificent. 

The Pope, confidered as a temporal Prince, 
is one of the moft abſolute monarchs in Europe: 
he holds, indeed, a conſiſtory of cardinals fre- 
quently, who are his council in ecclefiaftical 
affairs, but are not permitted to intermeddle in 
the civil government. The Pope has of late 
years been very cautious in electing perſons of 
high birth, who are related to ſovereign princes, 
on account of the difturbances that have been 
occaſioned ſometimes by their too powerful in- 
tereſts; and if ſuch s do obtain a cardinal's 
cap, they feldony are advanced to the papal chair, 
Eſt they ſhould endeavour to fix it in their 
famihes. And the Popes having been Italians for 
ſeveral centuries, take care that there never want 
a great majority of the natives of Italy in that bo- 
dy, to ſtrengthen their intereſt againſt foreigners, 
who being advanced to the papal ſee, would na- 
turally be partial to their reſpective countries, and, 

rhaps, give up. the prerogatives of the church in 
2 of their natural Sovereigns. Such cardinals 
as have not a competent ſubſiſtence of their own, 
which ſeldom s, are allowed, it is ſaid, a 
ſtipend of ſeven thouſand Roman crowns per an- 
num, out of the apoſtolick chamber. * 

The Pope's chief miniſter is the cardinal pa- 
tron, uſually one of the nephews, or a nearer re- 
lation, to whom he gives an opportunity of a- 
maſſing prodigious ſums, if the pontificate be of 
a long duration; and theſe nephews have been 
the founders 6f ſome of the greateſt families in 

VOL. II. 


Italy. The ſecond mitiiſter is the Pope's vicar, 
who is always a cardinal, and has the juriſdiction 
of the ſecular and regular clergy, lay communis 
ties, hoſpitals, and Jews; and has a lieutenant for 
civil; and another for criminal affairs, and a bi- 
ſhop for his vicegerent in matters belonging to 
his epiſcopal function. 

Baron Por r MGH, giving a character of Rome, 
and its modern inhabitants, ſays, I cannot con- 
ceive what motives, except devotion or curioſity, 
can bring any man to Rome, than which there 
is hardly a mote melancholy city in the world: 
yet I know ſome foreigners, and particularly cer- 


tain Engliſhmen, who are fond of Rome to a de- 


gree of enthuſiaſm. «hi; 

The people here riſe late and go to bed late: 
the firſt thing which they do, is to drink choco- 
late; then they hear maſs in their domeſtick 
chapel, of which almoſt every houſe bas one: 
they afterwards make ſome. viſits, return home at 
dinner-time, undreſs, and dine frugally with their 
families. After their meal they get between the 
ſheets, and ſleep for an hour or two, and after 
that loiter away as much in doing nothing at all; 
but then they dreſs, and go to the ring, which is 
without the gate del Popoli; from thence to 
the Ponte Mole: there's a walk which is very ſot- 
rily paved, between two walls and ſome pitiful 
houſes; and there is no air, but duſt enough to 
choke one. When the ſun is upon its decline, 
the beau monde repair to the ſquare, or place d' E- 
ſpagne, where I think I have already told you 
how they amuſe themſelves: from the ſquare they 


go and make their viſits of ceremony: at two 


o clock at night, which in the long ſummer days 
is about. ten with us, they fall into aſſemblies. 
Theſe may be divided into three claſſes: the great 
companies, for gaming ; the private companiez, 
where they alſo play; and the ſocieties, in which 
they only converſe. | 40 
They play at ſuch games as we Ultramontains 
W no, more of than magick, viz. ſuch as ta- 
rot, pazzica, premiere and milchiades. As to 
the laſt of theſe, I take it to be like languages, 
which it is difficult to be maſter of, unleſs people 
begin to learn them when they are young. It 
would take up a man's whole life to learn to know 
the cards, whereof at one game they play with 
99, which are painted too with very extraordinary 
figures, of papes, devils, &c. and it often happens 
that the devil takes up the pope. - During the con- 
clave they play at pharo; but the Pope has pro- 
hibited all games of hazard. | 
The private aſſemblies differ only from the 
publick ones, in that they have not ſo much com- 
any. 
ouſe, and a dozen petits-colets, who really are 
the petit-maitres of this place, ſuppoſing them to 
be Italians; for you are not to imagine that theſe 
gentlemen will ſuffer a poor Ultramentain abbẽ 
to put in a word, becaule they think he has nei- 
ther ſenſe nor merit. As this is a country of 
prieſts, you ſhall ſee ten ſparks of the band to one 
of the ſword. It is true, that the abbe wears the 
ſame habit as the gentlemen of the gown, and as 


There is generally the miſtreſs of the 


417 


all others do, who are nat able to lay out much 


money in clothes; ſo that When you ſee a petit- 
colet come out of any ſuſpicious place, you 
muſt beware of miſtakes 4, for they are not al- 
ways prieſts, nor even clergymen. 

A gentleman that lives beyond the mountains 
will here be apt to forget the good manners he 


has contracted in France, or elſewhere; the ge- 


13 G nerality 
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nerality of the Romans know nothing more than 
ceremony, becauſe they are ignorant of good 
manners; and there is ſcarce one of them in a 
thouſand that has the air of a man of quality. 
To be judge of this, one muſt ſee them at table, 
and in what a very flovenly manner they be- 
have at their meals, which is owing to their 
eating generally alone; for they then loll fo 


much upon the table, that when they dine in 


company they are at a loſs what to do. They 


are not only naſty in their manner of eating, 
but in their clothes ; for I believe there is not a- 
bove one out of thirty that puts on freſh linnen 
every day. 

The Italians are in general accuſed of being 
Jealous; but I really think it wrong, for 
there is no nation where the ladies have more 
freedom than here. It is poſſible, that ſome of 
the leaven of the ancient jealouſy may ſtill re- 
main among the citizens; but as to the people 
of quality, I do not think them any more liable 
to that imputation than our people are; I wiſh I 
eould ſay as much in their vindication as to their 
avarice; but the fact is too well known, and it 
is the original ſin of almoſt all the Italians, par- 
ticularly of the Romans, from the higheſt to the 
loweſt; and it is RY this avaricious tem- 
per, which makes them ſo ſober as they are; for 
when they are at other folks tables they are in- 
temperate'enough ; yet I never ſaw the better 
ſort drunk, and the common people but very ſel- 
dom. They are accuſed alſo of being revenge- 
ful, which may be true enough ; but really they 
are cried out againſt upon that ſcore much more 
than they deſerve ; for I have known ſome that 
have received affronts, ſo good-natured as to for- 
get them. It is true, that the populace are very 
apt to make uſe of the ſtiletto z but this is owing 
to the too great indulgence of the magiſtrate. 
A man convicted of murder for the firſt time, 
is condemned to the gallies ; though in ſome caſes 
indeed, he is only baniſhed from the city, and 
the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and then, after two or three 
years abſence, he pays fifty crowns, and returns to 
Rome. They who have committed a murder 
and are not apprehended, generally compound 
the matter with the government, by paying a cer- 
tain ſum of money. If juſtice were no ſtricter 
in our part of the world, and if our churches 
were ſanctuaries, as they are here, we ſhould have 
more crimes perhaps committed among us than 
there are at Rome, where, when all is ſaid and 
done, we don't hear of robberies ; nor of murders 
committed for the ſake of robberies ; and though 
there are no lanthorns, nor watchmen, nor pa- 
trolls here in the night, I ſhould make no ſcruple 
to go from one end of the city to the other with 
my purſe in my hand. What I ſhould be moſt 
afraid of, would be the being aſlaſſinated by mi- 
ſtake ; but even murders of this kind are much 
oftner committed among the dregs of the people, 
than among perſons of condition; for ſince 1 
have been here, I have not heard of ſuch an ac- 


cident to any perſon of note. 


The Campania of Rome is under the imme- 
diate government of the Pope; the other provin- 
ces of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, are governed by le- 


gates, or vice - legates; beſides which, there is a 


commander in chief of the forces in every pro- 
vince, and every city hath its governor deputed 
by the Pope; but as to the podeſtas or judges, and 
other inferior officers, they are elected by the 
inhabitants. The great oppreſſion complained of 


3 


in the Pope's territories, is his ingroſſing all the | 
corn in the country, obliging the owners and 


occupiers of lands to fell his agents their corn at 


a very low rate, and retailing .it out again at 
double the price; inſomuch that ſome gentlemen 
chuſe to let their lands lie uncultivated, rather than 
manure them, the charges of ploughing and ſow- 
ing exceeding the profits they make. But it can 


hardly be ſuppoſed, rifat this is generally the caſe 


for if the people were diſcouraged in this man- 
ner from pleughing their grounds, the Sovereign 
muſt loſe the duty ariſing by corn, which is one 
of the beſt branches of his revenue: neither does 
he hold up the price of grain ſo very high, as 
ſome ſuggeſt, when he retails it out; for travellers 
all agree, that bread corn is very reaſonable at Rome; 
and tho' there have been ſome oppreſſors among 
the Roman Pontiffs, there have been others, who 
have diſtributed great quantities of grain to the poor 
gratis. So that to ſay with ſome, that the govern- 
ment is mild, and with others, it is oppreſſive, is 
ridiculous: it is by all allowed to be deſpotical, and 
varies according to the diſpoſition and temper of 
the Pontiff who happens to be upon the throne. 
Only thus much is obſerved in general, that there 
is more liberty allowed at Rome to thoſe of a dif- 
ferent communion, than in any other Roman ca- 


tholick city whatever. As to the Roman villa's: villa-; 
Tivoli, the ancient Tibur, ſaid to be built by Twoli. 


the Greeks, 1s ſituated on the brow of a hill, near 
the river Anio or Teverone, about twenty miles 
to the eaſtward of Rome. The hill is covered 
with olive-trees for five or fix miles together, and 
adorned with beautiful villa's, or palaces : from 
hence there is a glorious proſpect over the Cam- 
pania, as far as Rome itſelf, In the time of the 
ancient Romans, it was eſteemed one of the 
moſt healthful, as well as pleaſant ſituations in 
Italy; on which account they had their ſum- 
mer retirements here. Hor AC E was ſo well 
pleaſed with the ſituation, that he wiſhed it 
might be the retreat of his old age. The Te- 
verone forms a caſcade, or rather cataract, near 
this town, falling from a rock, in one of the ca- 
vities whereof is ſaid to be the grotto of LE u- 
cCOTHE A, the Tiburtin ſibyl, from whence ſhe 
uttered her oracles. Here are alſo the ruins of 
an ancient round building, ſurrounded with marble 
pillars, ſuppoſed to be the temple of HERCULES 
S Ax AN us. One of the greateſt modern curio- 
ſities, is the palace belonging to the family of 
Es v E, or Modena, admired for its architecture, 

ſculpture, paintings, gardens, and water- works. 
Tivoli is now reduced to a very little town, 
ſurrounded with an ordinary wall; but is till 
the ſee of a biſhop. Not far from it is the rivu- 
let of Salforata, formerly Albula, from whoſe wa- 
ters there ariſes a ſulphureous ſtench, which may 
be ſmelt at a good diſtance. The little lake 
from whence this river iſſues, is one of-the greateſt 

natural curioſities about Rome: it lies in the ve 
bottom of the Campania, and is the drain of theſe 
parts; the ſides are covered with a kind of ſtony 
cruſt, and in it are ſeveral floating iſlands, twen- 
ty or thirty yards over, ſuppoſed to be formed 
originally by parcels of rarified ſulphureous earth, 
caſt up by the water, which, ſticking to ruſhes 
and herbs, have been augmented by degrees to 
this bigneſs. This lake is unfathomable, and yet 
not above a mile in compals at preſent : but Mr. 
App1soN ſuppoſes the banks have grown over it 
in the ſame manner the iſlands have been formed. 
in it; and that in time the whole ſurface will be 
| cruſted 
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cruſted over, as the iſlands are enlarged, and the 
banks cloſe in upon them; for all round the 
lake, where the ground was dry, they diſcovered 
it to be hollow by the trampling of the horſes feet. 
Near Tivoli alſo are the ſtone quarries, from 


hence they fetch that ſtone uſed in their build- 


ings at Rome, called Tiburtine-ftone, of which 
great part of St. PzTER'S is built, not com- 


arable to Portland-ſtone, of which the churches 
in London are built. 


As to the great outcry in our part of the world, 
againſt the luxury of the cardinals, ſays the Ba- 
ron, I really think it unjuſt ; for I cannot ſee 
wherein it conſiſts. Their houſhold is not over 
and above numerous, 


nerally a maitre de chambre, an officer, who, they 


| fay, is tantamount to the great chamberlain of 


our electors ; a cup-bearer, a train-bearer, one or 
two gentlemen, two or three prieſts, as many va- 
lets de chambre, eight or ten lackeys, three coach- 
men, eight horſes, and three coaches. Their 
furniture is red damaſk, very plain. They k 
ſo frugal a table, that they commonly allow their 
cook but one or two teſtoons a day to defray the 
expence of it, excluſive of the wine, bread, and 
fruit ; for they always eat alone. None but the car- 
dinal miniſters keep an open table at any time. 
The Princes of Italy every where give them the 
upper- hand; and a cardinal takes ſo much ſtate 
upon himſelf, that he refuſes the precedency in 
his own houſe to a Sovereign Prince of Italy. Our 
Princes, on the other ſide of the mountains, are, 
perhaps, as ſtanch Catholicks, and as much de- 
voted to the holy ſee as the Italian Princes are ; 
yet they don't pay this homage to the cardinals. 
When one cardinal makes a viſit to another, 
the latter receives the viſitant at the coach-door, 
and conducts him into the chamber of audience, 
where they both place themſelves in arm-chairs, 
under a canopy-; and after having been a few 
minutes by themſelves, the gentlemen of the 
cardinal that receives the viſit bring them ice, 
chocolate and ſweatmeats. When the ſtranger 
goes away, the other waits on him to the coach, 
lends him a hand to put him into it, and even 
ſhuts the coach-door. They give one another the 
title of eminency ; but in all their interviews 
there is a great air of conſtraint. | 
The complete number of cardinals is ſeventy. 


They are the Pope's counſellors in ordinary, and 


have the right of electing him. They are diſtin- 
guiſned into three orders, viz. ſix cardinal bi- 


ſhops, fifty prieſts, and fourteen deacons. Their 


number was fixed by Pope StxTvus V. The 


firſt cardinal biſhop is ſtiled dean of the ſacred col- 


lege. 


This dean, the firſt cardinal prieſt, and 
the firſt cardinal deacon, are ſtiled chiefs of the 
order; and, as ſuch, they have the prerogative 
of giving audience to ambaſſadors, and to the ma- 
giſtrates of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, during the va- 
cancy of the holy ſee. INVNOOENYT IV. while 
the council was held at Lyons, made a rule, that 
the cardinal's hat ſhould be red, to denote, that 
they were always ready to ſhed their blood for 
the liberties of the church. Boxtr ACR VIII. 
ordered, that they ſhould wear ſcarlet robes. 
Paul. III. required, that their bonnets ſhould be 
of the ſame colour. And URBAN VIII. granted 
them the title of eminency, which before that 
was only given to the eccleſiaſtical Electors of the 


_ empire, and to the Grand Maſter of Malta. The 


council of Trent owned it to be the right of all 
nations to put in for the dignity of cardinal ; 


Their domeſticks are ge- 


but thoſe who puſh for it with the greateſt ſuc - 
ceſs, are the kindred of the reigning Pope, the 
nuncios in Germany, France,” and Spain, the 
auditors of the rota, the clerks of the chamber, 
and, in fine, many of the Pope's great officers. / 

The Pope claims a power of depoſing cardinals, 
which they on the other hand deny he hath; and 
certain it is, that cardinal Coſcia, who ſo richly 
deſerved it, was not degraded, though a ſentence 
was paſſed upon him, and ratified, whereby he 
was declared excommunicate, and out of a poſ- 
ſibility of being abſolved, but by the Pope, even in 
articulo mortis ; he is alſo to be confined in a 
fortreſs, deprived of the power of ſpeaking or 
voting, &c. But as omnia venalia Rome, e- 
ven more now than in JucuRTna's time, the 
cardinal per Givnici, who is a friend of his 
eminency Cos c 1 a gave him to underſtand, that 
the Pope was reſolved to treat him as a grand vi- 
zir in diſgrace ; that he muſt abſolutely refund, 
and that all his ſins ſhould be blotted out. Con- 
ſequently his eminency ſubmitted to implore his 
Highneſs's clemency, on condition of paying 
well for it; and, in fine, his pardon has been 
taxed at thirty thouſand ducats. 
moured againſt it not a little; but the holy 
father would not bate an ace of it, and the car- 
dinal was forced to acquieſce : however, as he al- 
ways watches for the death of the Pope, he de- 
fired to pay it at ſeveral terms; and, upon depo- 
ſiting ten thouſand crowns down, he immediate- 
ly received abſolution, his guards were taken off, 
and he had liberty granted him to walk about in 
the caſtle of St. Angelo, and to converſe there 
with his brother, the biſhop of Targa. He pleads 
poverty, and ſhuffles off his payment from one 
time to another, in conſtant expectation that the 
gout will riſe in the Pope's ſtomach, and take 
him out of the way. At length, in 1734, he 
paid down ten thouſand crowns more. But a 
collector of taxes, from whom he formerly re- 
ceived à great preſent, to procure him an acquit- 
tance from the chamber, to which he owed ſe- 
venty thouſand crowns, died lately inſolvent, 


and without making good the fraud; and as 


CesSAR, they ſay, loſes nothing, the chamber 
comes upon cardinal Cosc ia, who is condemned 
to pay this deficiency too; and the Pope won't 
hear any talk of compounding it. | 
There are in Rome certain perſons ſtiled Ro- 
man Princes, who for the moſt part are only be- 
holden for this princely dignity, to the happineſs 
of their families, in having one of them a Pope; 
for many of them are ſcarce ſo much as gentle- 
men. They are complimented with the ſtile. of 
excellency ; but this title extends only to the firſt- 
born of the family. They require a vaſt deal of 
homage from their domeſticks; and all affect to 
have canopies and chambers of audience in their 
palaces. They expect that a gentleman ſhould come 
to their houſes without ſending word beforehand, 


and wait in their antichamber till they are pleaſed 


to ſee him. You will think that they muſt be 
very neceſſitous gentlemen, who will ſubmit to 
this rule, and that their excellencies antichambers 
are only frequented by their own domeſticks. 
When they receive viſits from one another in 
ceremony, they ſeat themſelves under a canopy, 
like the cardinals; then they go abroad in ſtate, 
and have two coaches to follow their body-coach, 
in which his excellency fits forward by himſelf, 
and his gentlemen ride backward; and at the 
boots of the coach a footman carries an umbrel- 
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la before- them, as is done before the cardinals, 
which is a fignal of reſpect, that requires al} 
coaches, except thoſe of the cardinals or prieſts, 
to give them the way, and even to ſtop while they 
ke princeſſes formerly did not uſe to give the 
right-hand. ta the ladies of quality; at their own 
houſes; but ſince the honours annexed to nepo- 
tiſm have been aboliſhed, they have been obliged 
to humble themſelves, and to treat the ladies as 
their equals; yet for all this, they correſpond to- 
gether very little. Heretofore too, the Pope's 
nieces did not give precedence to any body, not 
even ta the princeſſes; and all ladies in general 
were obliged to be in a full dreſs when they paid 
them a viſit; nor did the nieces go to any body's 
houſe, but enjoyed all the honours of fovereigns. 
But all this is over now; for the nieces of the 
preſent Pope not only give the right-hand tp ladies 
of the loweft tank, but alſo return their viſits. | 
The thing which _ up this gentry to ſuch a 
degree, is, that gentlemen of good families make 
no ſeruple to wait on them; the poverty among 
the nobility being very great, and there being but 
a very indifferent chance for gentlemen of the 
ſword, becauſe the greateſt part of the Roman 
gentry ate ſo much degenerated from their an- 
ceſtors, that they have no taſte for arms, while 
their fondneſs for Rome, and ' the notion they 
have, that there is not ſuch a delightful place in 
the world, hinders them from going abroad, and 
puts them under a neceſſity of being ſlaves to people 
who are very often inferiors in birth. Dil Be 
Nor do the Roman princes diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves either by their air, or their manner of li- 
ving. They have a great number of footmen 
indeed, ſame no leſs than two dozen ; but they 
hve very meanly; ſo that not one of them keeps 
an open table, or has any thing to treat with but 
ice, and ax moſt a:difh of chocolate. The evening 
is the time to converſe with them; for as ſoon 
as the Angelus has founded, all ceremonies” at 
Rome are over; the abbots and prieſts go in the 
lay habit to the cardinals, and all 
at meeting are ſet aſidle. iin 
- The princeſſes have the privilege of being lighted 
to the publick ſpectacles by eight flambeaux of 
white wan; but I have known ſome of them, who, 
for ſaving their wax, never burnt any till they came 
within four or five hundred paces of the theatre, 
when, they ſtopped: to give their lacqueys time to 
light theit flambeaux in order that they might ar- 
rive at the opera in pomp; and when they went 
out they ſtopped at the very fame place for their 
lacqueys to put out their fambeaux, from which: 
place all the light the princeſſes had to go home 
by, was no more than a couple of little dark 
lanthorns, which are here made uſe of commonly. 
This way of going with eight flambeaux, puts me 
in mind of a certain Engliſh dutcheſs, who having 
travelled in that manner at Rome, would fain- 
have introduced the faſnion at Paris too; but ſhe 
was forhid to make that parade there, becauſe the 
firſt two or three times that ſhe went abroad with 
ſo much iplendor, every body fell on their knees, 
and thought the holy ſacrament was carrying to 


Moſt of, the ladies, as well as princeſſes, have 
very magnificent coaches, but ſeldom make uſe 
of them, The marquiſs Sup ar 1NT, who has 
lately matched his ſor, has made his daughter in- 
law a preſent of a coach, for which he gave ſeven 
thouſand Roman crowns, and there are many 
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others that coſt more money; but theſe coaches 
are terrible machines, and it is as much as a pair 
of horſes can do to drag them along. Beſides, 
theſe ſtately portable houſes have an attendance 
on them which is by no means ſuitable ; they are 
generally accompanied by half a ſcore or a dozen 
ſhabby footmen, who, with the ſwords that they 
wear, look more like catchpoles than footmen 
their liveries in general are ſcare-crows, and I do 
not think that there are any in the world more fan- 
taſtical. The lacqueys are for the moſt part old, 
dirty, unſhapeable fellows, becauſe when once a 
poor wreteh has a, livery put upon his back, he 
never throws it off, and does not ſo much as at- 
tain the honour of being a valet de chambre: 
when he is paſt his ſervice his maſter jubilees him, 
that is to ſay, puts him upon half-pay, and he 
ſerves no longer. The appearance, or neatneſs of 
a ſervant, are things that are not regarded here, 
and provided they have but the number, what 
matters it, ſay they, how they look ? | 

This humour of keeping ſo many lacqueys, has 


infected even the citizens; they who are in ſuch 


mean circumſtances, that they cannot afford to 
maintain. them the whole year round, covenant 
with them only for ſundays and ſaints days, Thus 
a journey man ſhoemaker, or a chimney-ſweeper, 
who has but that very day put a ſcrub livery on 
his back, and that often borrowed of a tallyman, 
ſhall walk gravely before young maſter or pretty 
mils to and from church, with his greafy hair 
turned up behind his ears, and a long ſword by 
his ſide. For it would be reckoned indecent here, 
to ſee a woman, or a miſs, go abroad alone, and 
the moſt abandoned proſtitutes are always attend- 
ed with a matron. 
They have hut two forts of puniſhments at 
Rome, viz, the ſtrappa conda, and the gibbet. 
The fiſt, tho' it is not mortal, ſeems to my mind 
more , terrible than death itſelf: the malefactor 
beipg tied with his two bands together to a 
rope, by which he is hoiſted fifteen or ſixteon 
et from tze ground, and then let fall on a 
udden, ſp that he generally becomes a cripple 
or life. When a man is to be hanged they 
talk of it a weck beforehand, as if it was the 
fineſt holy-day'in the world. The night before 
the execution, ſeveral. prelates, princes, and o- 


thers of quality, admitted into the confraternity of 


comforters, repair at midnight to the pri ſon. When 
they come near the dungeon they make a great 
noiſe, and with a loud voice, afk the gaoler, 
Where is ſuch a one? naming the criminal that 
is to be condemned, Here he is, ſays the man, 
loud enough to be heard by the criminal Open 
the doors $0; us, ſay the comforters; he is in a 
bad ſtate thets, we will remove him to a place 
where he ſhall: be better; The turnkey opens 
the dungeon, and lets in the comforters, - Who 
exhort the criminal to go along with them; 
and being guarded by a company of the Sbirri, 
they put him in the middle, and carry him 
thro; ſeveral. galleries and turnings towards the 
door af a chapel, be fore which is hung a piece 
of black cloth. Juſt as the criminal is pre- 
paring to enter it, the fiſcal, calling him by his 
name, ſays: to him, You=—-there is your ſen- 
tence; and at the fame time throws him a 
paper, in which the ſentence is written. The 
criminal reads it, or elſe one of the comforters 
does that office for him: that very moment 
the Sbirri withdraw, and the comforters remain 
alone with the criminal: then the cloth arte] 
| efore 
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before the chapel door is lifted up, and the p 
tient is led to the altar at the end of it, with a 
crucifix upon it, in the middle of ſix lighted 
war candles; where the queſtion is put to him, 
If he is willing to confefs? I he ſays Yes, as 
very few Italians die willingly without confeſ- 
fion, a confeſſor is allotted him, who gives him 
the' beſt advieehe/can; 12 toon vow 2/0 nog 
After the criminal has confeſſed, he receives the 
facraments , and the comforters continue with 
him till the next day. At ten o*clock, © which 
is the hour of execution, he is © conveyed in a 
cart to the gallows, to Which be rides back- 
wards, attended by two prieſts, and two com- 
forters: when they are come to the fatal place, 
ſet him dow out of the eart before a chapel 
to ſay his prayers, and then they make him walk 
backwards to the foot of the ladder; which he 
alſo mounts wich his back to ir; when the hang- 
man, who is at the top of it, faſtens the rope 
about his neck, and then leans with alf his weight 
upon his ſhoulders to put him out of his pain. 
After he is expired, maſſes are ſaid in all the 
churches, and even in the Popè's chapel, for the 
repoſe of his ſout;' and for this end à collection 
is made, to Which the pooreſt people contribute 
ſomething: at length, after he has hung four or 
five hours, he is buried like another man. 
I ſhall conclude, fays the baron, with a re- 
mark 1 have made upon the Romans in par- 
ticular, and the Italians in general; I mean as 
to the reciprocal hatred: of the inhabitants of the 
different ſtates of Italy. I cannot imagine 
that they ſhould be ſo blind ns not to ſee the 
judice it does them; for, in ſhort, it is not 
— y the hatred of one province to another, 
but it diffuſes its poiſon to the towns that are 
ſubject to one and the fame ſovereign. Theſe 
people do not conſider, that they form one and 
the fame nation; and that if they did but unite 
together, they would be both rich and power- 
ful; but being jealous of one another, they only 
ſeek to ruin each other, and by that means de- 
prive themſelves of the moſt ſolid ſupport of 
their liberty. © | N | 
The former edition of the Mopexrgn HISTORY 
of Italy, left Pope Benzpict XIII. in the chair, 
exceeding weak and infirm : however, the pious 
Pontiff could not be perſuaded by his phyſi- 
cians, to omit his accuſtomed devotions; and 
in the month of October 1729, as he was ce- 
lebrating maſs, and going to drink out of the 
chalice, his hands ſhook ro that degree, that he 
ſpilt all the wine and water that was in it * 
his veſtment and the ground, at which the 
tiff was in à great conſternation, and it was 
thought proper to burn the garment, to plain 
the foot of the altar, and burn the ſhavings. 
His favourite cardinal Cosc1a, having been 


accuſed about the ſame time of intolerable extor- 


tion and oppreſſion, of which his Holineſs would 
never believe him guilty; to ſecure his emi- 
nence againſt future enquiries, he ſigned an in- 
ſtrument of indemnity, importing, that this car- 
dinal ſhould never be made accountable for his 
adminiſtration, or for any money that paſſed 
through his hands, by any future proceedin 
againſt him; and that whatever he acquired, his 
Holineſs made him a free gift of it. | 
But the cardinal ſoon after loſt his patron and 
protector; the Pope was taken ill of a fever on 
the 14th of February 1729-30, and died on the 


21ſt of the ſame month, being then fourſcore 
_ VOL. II. 


pa- years of age, and ſome few days more; for he 


was born on the ſecond” of February 1630. He 
was the eldeſt ſon of Don FER DVM Nn 'Ors1- 
wr, of Urs1nr, Duke of Gtavina; and was made 
cardinal by Pope "Crzment X. on the 22d of 
February 1672. He was the oldeſt cardinal of 
the college when he was elefted® Pope, on the 
29th of May 1724, and then tog thé name of 
BENE DIC XI ft | eee 7 of 4 130 
The Pope was no ſoohet® dead, but catdinal 
Ar '& x1,” chamberlain of the holy ſee, cauſed 
— e r os my be ſeized: 
and the principal agents of his extörtions to 
imprädtted ; pie rt bs” Wc, und, G 
farmer of the revenues 'atifing” by fiſh, WO 
were in great danger of tering pol in pie 

by the mob, a8 wall as the cardinal himfelf; but 
he had the go6d fortune th ſave himſelf by a 
timely retreat: However, the cafdmal aſſem- 
bling ſoon after, for the election of à new Pope, 
cardinal Cosciæ found means privately to get 


into the conclave; where He made loud com- 


plaints of the” ſeizing his effects, but could get 
none of them reſtored. 2444 xk f " Fg 2 0 
After a c6hclave” of four months; the choice 
fell upon cardinal” LAUREN Corsinr, who 
was declared -duly'eleted on the 2th of July 
1730, taking upon him the name of CI B- 
EN XII. He was born at Florence Aprit 7 

1652, and confequently within two years of 
fotrrſcore at the time of his election, being of the 
noble family of the Consryr'sin Tuſcany. 
1 3 r of, 

wars that happened in Italy, during the pontifi- 
cate of C 2 NT XII. which nay n 


© + + 4 


* great meaſure aſcribed to the treaty conchu ded! ut 
in th 


Seville, between Gear Britain” and" Spain, 

year 1729, to which France and the States Ge- 
neral alſo became parties; for by this treaty, jt 
waF agreed, that the contracting parties ſhould 
introduce ſix thouſand Spaniards intò the dutchy 
of Tuſcany, to ſecure the ſuccefflon of Don 
CarLos, Prince of Spain, to that dutchy, after 
the death of the then reigning Duke: whié 
the Emperor appeared extremely averſe to, and 
ordered great bodies of his troops to march into 
Italy, in the year 1730, to oppoſe thę Spaniatds 
and their confederates, if they* ſhould atternp 
to put that article of the treaty in execution; 
which prevemed the tranſporting tlie Spaniards 
to Italy that year: but the Emperor, finding 
rhat Abr al be aſſiſted by the fleet and land 


forces of Great Britain the following year, if he 


did not come into the meaſures pteſcribed by 


the treaty of Seville, he conſented, at length, 


very unwillingly, that if Great Britain, and her 
allies, would guarantee his hereditary dominions 
to himſelf, and his heirs female, he would ſub- 
mit to the introduction of ſix” thoufand Spa- 
niards into Tuſcany; and they were according- 
ly conyoyed to Italy in the year 173 1, by the 
united fleets of Great Britain and Spain, and 
took poſſeſſion of the dutchy of Tuſcany; which 

oved, as the Emperor expected, the ruin of 
bis affairs on that fide; for the 


of Spain, 
whoſe ambition, probably, will” neyer be fa- 
gs tisfied, till ſhe ſees her ſon; Don CARL os, 


ſovereign of all the Spaniſh'territories in Italy, 
having thus got footing there, entred into a 
- confederacy with the King of France, to drive 
the Emperor out of all the Italian provinces 
which formerly belonged to the crown of 
Spain, and prevailed on 1 King of Sardinia 

14 to 
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to come into this: ſcheme, contrary to his moſt 
Jolemn treaties, and engagements with the Em- 
peror; Spain offering to augment his domi- 


nions with the dutchy of Milan, or the greateſt 


part of it. The grand motive which prevailed 
a France to come into this confederacy, was 
To weakening. the Emperor, whom ſhe ever 
leoked upon as. her moſt formidable rival in 
power. 1 condates laid hold of the ſlight- 
eſt pretence e for putting their deſigns 
in execution; namely, the .Emperor's making 
intereſt to get the Elector of Saxony advanced 
to he throne of Poland: and obſerving, that 
bis mperial Majeſty, relying on the guarantee 


＋ the maritime powers, for the .. fecurity of his 


Italian territories, had withdrayn moſt of his 
troops from Italy; in this favpurable juncture, 
they united their forces that were in gariſon 
in Tuſcany, with thoſe of the King of Sardi- 
nia, and invaded. Milan the latter end of the 
Jr 1733, and being ſupported by another 
body o . ee France, under the com- 
mand of marſhal V 11 LARS, reduced almoſt all 


that dutchy within the ſpace of a few months; 


While another Ang: commanded by the Duke 
of Berwick, was ordered to paſs. the Rhine, and 
invade the frontiers. of Germany, as has been 
reed nd. 4; 6 ro 0 ot; 
The following; year, | the, Spaniards having 


_ tranſported, another army of twenty thouſand 


men to Italy, Don CARLos invaded the king- 
dom of Naples; and being arrived at Averſa, 
three leagues from the city of Naples, on the 
ninth of April 1734, deputies came from thence, 
and made their Sit n to. this Prince, deli- 
vering him the keys | 
King remained in the neighbourhood of Naples, 
the count de Montemar, the | Spaniſh general, 
8 to purſue the Imperialiſts; who, to 


the number of fix or ſeven thouſand men, com- 


manded by. general VisconT1, retired to a camp 
of Jifficulc acceſs near the town of Bitonto, 
where they were attacked on the 25th of May 
by the Spaniſh army, which were three times 
their number, and totally defeated ; for which 
victory, Don CarLos cauſed Te Deum to be 
ſung in the cathedral of Naples, and created 
count de Montemar duke of Bitonto, being the 


place where he gained that memorable victo, 
| +: which rendered Don CAR os maſter of 
mat 


kingdom. EE ante ln 
After this victory the Spaniards laid ſiege to 
Gaieta, which ſurrendered on the fifth of Au- 
guſt, and then made Os ana for the inva- 
Fon of Sicily, and landec ad 

there, under the command of the duke of, Bi- 
tonto, in the beginning of September 1734. 
whereupon the whole iſland reyolted to them, 
except the citadel of Meſſina, and the fortreſſes 
of Syracuſe and Trepani. The Spaniards after- 


wards laying ſiege to the citadel of Meſſina, 


that fortreſs ſurrendered on the 22d of February 


_CarLos, now ſtiled King 


1734-5, on the taking whereof, the Infante Don 
of Naples and Si- 
cily, embarked for that iſland, where he landed 
on the ninth, of March; and, on the ſecond, of 
June, the town of Syracuſe ſurrendered, and 
immediately after the fortreſs of Trepani, which 
had been Hocked up ever ſince. the Spaniards 
landed in the iſland: and now. the Spaniards, 
being entire, maſters of Sicily, Don CARLOS 


made à triymphant entry into the capital city 


of Palermo, on the thirtieth of June 1734, and 


* 


2 


Keys of the city. While the · 


twenty thouſand men 


on the third of July following was crowned Kihg; 
The town of Capua having been cloſely 
blocked up ever ſince the arrival of the Spa- 
niards in the kingdom of Naples, ſurrendered on 
the 21ſt of November 1734; and ſoon after the 
duke of Bitonto reduced Orbitello, and Porto 
Ercole, and the reſt of the fortreſſes the Im- 
perialiſts were poſſeſſed of on the coaſt of Tuſca- 
ny: after which, he detached part of his army 
to the aſſiſtance of the confederates in Lom- 
bardy ; whereupon; the Emperor was obliged to 
bandon all the places he was poſſeſſed of in 
Italy, except the city of Mantua, as has been 
related already; and the follewing year 1735; 
a treaty of peace was concluded between the 
Emperor on one ſide, and the Spaniards and their 
oonfederates on the other; whereby the king- 
ms of Naples and Sicily were confirmed to 


on CAR Los; and on the other hand, Milan 
and Mantua (except ſome few places aſſigned to 
the King of Sardinia) were yielded to the Em- 
peror, and Tuſcany to the Duke of Lorrain 
(after the death of the then Duke) as has been 
related already in the hiſtory, of Germany. p. 

But to give a more particular account of the 
late war in the north of Italy; although the Em- 
peror was ſurpriſed at the beginning of the war, 
and loſt moſt of the towns in Milan within the ſpace 
of a few months, for want of gariſons to de- 
fend them: . he; afterwards, reinforced his army: 
in the Mantuan, and diſputed the ground by: 
inches with the French and their confederates, 
maintaining the remainder of his Italian terri- 
tories with great obſtinacy, till the confederates 
were joined by the victorious army from Na- 
ples; and then the Imperialiſts, finding it im- 
poſſible to reſiſt the united power of the confe- 
derates, retired out of Italy, as has been ſaid, in 
the year 1735. Ans ien 4859 

During this war, the moſt conſiderable ac- 
tions were, firſt, that of Parma, of which we 
received the following account from Mantua, 
viz. On the 275th of June 1734, count MRC 
paid the Parma with his army: the ſame day 
e received advice, that the marſhal pz Coil oN 
had likewiſe ordered his army to march. The 
29th, count ME RCI advanced towards the vil- 
lage of Croceta: he found that the enemy had 
already began to intrench themſelves under the 
walls of Parma, and that they had poſſeſſed them- 


took one of the caſſines, and ſix pieces of can- 
non, which he immediately turned upon the 
French; but he being unfortunately killed ſoon 
after with a cannon ball, and his troops not be- 
ing timely ſupported, the enemy obliged them 
to abandon the caſſine: the fight continued, 
nevertheleſs, with a great deal of vigour till night, 
without any conſiderable advantage on either ſide. 
The Prince of Wirtemberg, who took upon 
him the command of the army, as ſoon as he 


heard that count Mz rc1 was killed, behaved 


very gallantly: he received two wounds, and 
had ſeveral horſes ſhot under him: there was 
only the right wing of our army engaged, that 
is to ſay, eighteen battalions, with a regiment 
of horſe, and another of dragoons, the left wing 
not having fired a ſhot. We had about four 
thouſand men killed and wounded upon the field 
of battle. Wo | 

| i Among 
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Among thoſe killed the 29th, beſides count 
Menzel, were the Prince of Culmbach, counts 
Nie HOTLAS Pairi and Hax RACR, general 
_ DE VIRN E, colonels FORM ENT INI and SEC 
KEN DORA, counts DAUN,NESSELROTH, 
SCHEFFENBURG, the marquis o'EsrE, the 
young prince of Lowenſtein, &c. e, the 
wounded were prince LEWIS of Wirtemberg, 
the Count DE.CASTELBARCO, M. DE Dirs- 
Bon, M. DE WAciTanDonck, M. p 
Rs TOI, &c. General on A TOUR Was 
likewiſe wounded, and taken priſoner. gg 
On the other hand, the French acknowledged 
they had three or four thouſand men killed and 
wounded in this action, which they obſerved laſted 
longer; and was more bloody than any in the 
memory of man. It ſeems, to have been a 
drawn battle, both ſides claiming, the victory, 
and very probably, had not count Me Rol, the 
German general, been killed in the bephning. 
of the action, the Gemans had obtained a com- 
pleat victor 7. 91 ent 03 ce 

The next conſiderable action was on the 


„1 


of the year 1733; but his memory and judg- 
ment failing him, he bi | | 
army, and he would have endangered all, if 
the King of Sardinia had not prevailed on the 
King of France to recall him. He fell ſick at 
Turm in his way home, and died there on the 
15th of June 1734, in the 84th, year of his 
age. He, was page to LEWIS XIV, but went 
very young into the army, and ſoon diſtin- 
guiſhing himſelf, owed his advancement more 
to his merit than his fortune. The French 
looked upon him as the reſtorer of their repu- 
tation in Flanders the laſt war, and the greateſt 

eral in his time: he was to the laſt a man 


of uncommon gaiety and gallantry ; for whe-: 


ther fighting or dancing; he appeared with the 
ſame vivacity and good humour, and ſeemed an 
enemy to none except the jeſuits. What did 
not conſiſt well with ſuch a temper was his 
love of money; he inriched himſelf too much 
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by the ſpoils of war, and the contributions he x 


uſed to raiſe for ſafe-guards, 
The war in the Netherlands being finiſhed by 
the peace of Utrecht, the marſhal ye VII- 


LARS had again the command of the army, 


in Germany. When he took his leave of the 
King, he ſaid. to him, I moſt humbly intreat 
your Majeſty to conſider, that 1 leave you ih 
the midſt of my enemies, whilſt T am going 
to fight yours. During the campaign, his ene- 
mies told the King, in bones his Majeſty would 
cenſure him for it, that he laid out the ſum 
of eighteen millions of livres in the the purchaſe of 
an eſtate, The King aſking him one day at 
dinner, if it was true, that he had made ſuch; 
a purchaſe; Yes, Sir, replied the marſhal, who 


ſuſpected, that thoſe who told the King of it 
were then at the table, I have bought afl eſtate 


which coſt me eighteen millions of livres, and if 
the war continues, and your Majeſty truſts me 
with the command of yotir army, I hope to 
purchaſe a more, conſiderable 

the expence of your enemies. 
Before I leave Italy, it may 


* 


one next year at 


be proper to take 


notice of the abdication of VIC rOoR AM Abus, 


King of Sardinia, and of his attempts to re- aſcend 


that throne, of which baron POL INIT Zz has 


- 


given us the following particulars, viz. 


. Victor AMapevus, King of Sardinia and 
Duke of Savoy, after the death of the Queen his 
wife, who was daughter of PH1t I of France, 
duke of Orleans, by HENRIETTA of England, 
fell in love with the marchioneſs of * St. Sebaſtian, 
lady of honour. to the princeſs of Piedmont. The 
virtue of madame de St. Sebaſtian, and the King's 
devotion for her, induced him to marry this 72 
vourite. But not thinking it hondurable for 4 


King to place a ſubject on his throne, he took a 


reſolution to reſign his crown before he contract. 
ed ſo unequal a f match. He imparted his de- 
ſign to madame de St. Sebaſtian, who did all ſne 
could to prevail with V 1c Tor to continue upon 
the throne; but finding he was reſolved not to 
make her a Queen, ſhe conſented to his abdica- 


tion, ſtill thinking herſelf highly honoured, to 


become the wife of a Prince who had worn 4 


crown. King Vic rox conſulted with his chief 
favourites, about his abdication, who all adviſed 
him not to leave the throne. His ſon, King 
CHARLES, conjured him to keep poſſeſſion of it. 
I proteſt to your Majeſty, ſaid this Prince, I ne- 
ver once indulged a wiſh to govern, and think my 
ſelf. exceeding happy to be your Majeſty's firſt 
ſubject. But all his remonſtrances were of no 
effect; and the 4th of September, 1730, was 
fixed for the day of abdication. Upon that day 
all the chief perſons in the government, and the 
ſenate, met in the great hall of the || palace. 
There the King appeared, without any marks of 


The Prince had a kindneſs for mademoiſelle ps CuulaxR, before ſhe was married to the count de St. Sebaſtian, when 
ſhe was maid of honour to madame royale. She was afterwards a lady of honour to the Dutcheſs of Savoy, and at laſt tire 
woman to the Princeſs of Piedmont, late Queen of Sardinia.” She was left a widow ann. 1723. While ſhe was married to 
the count de St. Sebaſtian, ſhe ſtill preſerved the King's friendſhip and eſteem, and was always in great credit with him. 


When ſhe became a widow, the old flames of love b 


out again; the King gave her an apartment at court, where he 


could ſee her without been ſeen; and he took care of her family. 
+ It is ſaid, that the real motive of this abdication was his perplexity on account of the ſucceſſion of Parma and Tuſcany, 
and the introduction of Don CarLos in Italy. They ſay, he entered into engagements relating to this, firſt with the court of 


Vienna, and afterwards with Spain, and it not being poſſible for him to ſatisfy either of theſe courts, without expoſing himſelf 


to the reſentment'of the other, he reſolved to abdicate, at leaſt for a time, becauſe he knew of no other way to extricate him- 


ſelf from the dilemma. 


|| The abdication was performed the 3d of September, in the caſtle of Rivoli. The declared motives were, the fatigues of 
a reign of fifty years, the infirmities of old age, and the neceſſity of ſome interval of retirement between a throne and a 


tomb. 


royalty, 
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royalty, accompanied by the Prince of Piedmont, 
and declared to the aſſembly, that he was reſolved 
to yield the throne to his ſon ; and that, from that 
moment, he exempted them, as he did all his 


ſubjeCts, from the oath of allegiance they had taken 


to him. He exhorted them at the ſame time to 
acknowledge his fon CHARLES, Prince of Pied- 
mont, for their King ; and defired them to be as 
loyal to their new | 
him. Then the a& of abdication was audibly 
read by the marquis DEL Bo R G o, fecretary of 
ſtate, and CHARLES was recognized for King. 
After the ceremony was over, King Victor, 


with the marchionefs of St. Sebaſtian, whom he 
had married on condition “* that ſhe ſhould wear 


no other title, ſet out for Chamberry, which 
he had choſe for the place of his retirement. But 
ſcarce a month, was paſt, ere he began to repent 
of having given the reins out of his hands, though 


the King, his ſon, behaved as dutifully to him as. 


if he had been ſtill his fubject. When King Vie- 


"Tor reſigned, he advifed his ſon to cauſe the 


lands of the nobility and gentry to be furveyed, 
and to impoſe a tax on them in proportion to 
the number of acres, This ſcheme, tho” it had a 
view to the encreaſe of the King's revenues, tend- 
ed to the ruin of the nobility ; for which reaſon 
CHARLES, when he came to the crown, did 
not think proper to put it in execution. Victor 
being ned it, wrote about it to his fon, rather 
in the ſtile of his lord and maſter than his father; 
and perceiving that CHARLES was till averſe to 
-his counſel, he entertained a thought of re-aſcend- 
ing the throne. Þ. To this end, he ſecretly felt 
the pulſe of the people, and found them all faith- 
ful ſubjects to . yet all this did not 
diſcourage him; he relied upon the troops, which 
he knew had an eſteem for him, and he thought 
they would alſo be his friends 3 for moſt of 
the officers having been preferred by him, he did 
not doubt but they were til] attached to him; 


and he flattered himſelf with their concurrence to 


his deſigns. He wrote to the marſhal Rx BIx- 
DER, in general terms indeed, but in a ſtile that 
was, very ſoothing and tempting. This general, 
who was commander in chief of the forces, be- 
ing ſerffible of what conſequence it was to de- 
prive King Vieror of the leah, hopes of re-aſ- 
cending the throne, returned him anſwer, that he 
owned he was, obliged to . ** io 11 7 
ours, and every thing, © Your Majeſty, ſaid 
2 marſhal 4 his ** has made me all 
e that I am. I am under no obligation to King 
„ CHARLES, but my engagements to your Ma- 
« jeſty are inexpreſſible; though of all the favours 
« which you have heaped upon me, the honour of 
« your eſteem was always to me the deareſt. Give 
me leave therefore, ſir, to preſerve that eſteem, 
« which I preſume to ſay, I have acquired by 
the blood I have ſpilt for your ſervice ; whereas, 
. « fir, I ſhould forfeit it, were I to be ſo unhappy 
«as to be guilty of perjury to the King you have 
« given me, and to whom you have enjoined 
„my obedience. I ſhall be as true to him as I 


vereign as they had been ro 


« was to your Majeſty, and will ſpend the faſt 
drop of my blood to maintain him on the 
«throne. I am, however, always ready to give 
«your Majeſty the moſt ſincere marks of my 
e reſpect for your perſon, being fully perfuaded, 
« fir, that your Majeſty will lay no commands on 
«© me, but ſuch as are agreeable' to that juſtice 
« which ever accompanied all your actions, &e. 

This anſwer was not ſufficient to cool King 
Victor's ambition to reſume the government. 
He wrote a ſecond time to the marſhal'yve RHE- 


BINDER, and to other general -officets. He'aſ- 


ſumed an imperious ſtile, and ſignified that he 
knew how to puniſh thoſe that refuſed ts obey 
him. All theſe letters were carried to King 
CHARLES; who being concerned to ſee his "fa- 
ther ſo uneaſy, ſaid to thoſe who brought them, 
What would, you have me do? He is my fathef; 


I depeme n your fidelity, and refign myſelf 
1 Bury '4 | 250.61 Yo * Wy 


The King was ſtill in hopes that he ſhould be 
able to make VI rox eaſy, and was willing to 
have an interview with him, and for that pur- 
poſe he went with his Queen to Evian, and from 
thence to Chamberry, where CHAAIESs paid his 
farher a viſit, but found him very much out of 
tet The Prince, however, bore all with the 
dutifulneſs of a for. But when he took leave of 
Vicrtor, he paid a viſit to madame de St. Se- 
baſtian, with whom he had a long conference. 
He deſired this lady to paeify King Vicron, 
and to diſſuade him from concerning himſelf any 
farther with ſtate affairs. He hath made me a 
King, faith Caries, and a King 1 will be. 
You can do any thing with him, therefore make 
him eafy. If he does not like this, let him chuſe 
any other caſtle =? in my dominions that he 
likes better, of h he ſhall have the entire diſ- 
poſal. They ſay CHanLes dropt a hint in this 
converſation, that he was inclined to yield his fa- 
ther a ptovince in ſovereignty: however he pro- 
miſed great advantages to madame de St. Sebaſtian, 
not only for herſelf, but for the fon ſhe had by a 
former marriage, and for her brothers. This la- 
dy promifed the King all that he defired, but kept 
her word very ill; for her ambition to be Queen 
prompted her to make King VrcTox every day 
more and more uneaſy. V 
Victor after this obſerved no meaſures; and 
ſard publickly, that he would re-afcend the throne, 
To this end, he —_—_ it neceſſary for him to 
be nearer Turin. - therefore wrote to the 
King, his fon, that the air of Chamberry was bad 
for his health, and deſired him to let him go and 
reſide at the caſtle of Montcalfier. CHARA LES 
was returned to Turin when he received this 
letter; but before he had time to anſwer it, he 
underſtood that the King his father, and madame 
de St. Sebaſtian; were already come to Monteal- 
lier. He was not at all ſorry forit ; becauſe, as he 
knew King Victor's deſigns, he could better 
obſerve his motions when ſo near him: and King 
VxicToRr, on his part, was glad that he was at 
Montcallier, in hopes that the neighbourhood of 


3 The King was not married eat ot Be. Sebaſtian till he came to Chamberry, where ſhe met him; for he ſet 
out from Turin without her. When he married her, he gave her one hundred thouſand crowns, with which ſhe purchaſed the 
marquiſate of Spigo for her children, and then exchanged her title of counteſs of St. Sebaſtian for that of marchioneſs of 


Spigo. 


+ Vicror Auamvs took it into his head to re-aſcend the throne: as ſoon as he heard of the concluſion of the treaty of Vi- 
enna, by which the Emperor conſented to the Introduction of the Spaniards, he then let the marchioneſs del. Spigo into the 
true motives of his abdication, and into the meaſures he intended to take for re-aſcending the throne. This ambitious woman 


encouraged him; and being withal a very cunning intriguing perſon, ſhe left no ſtone unturned, to bring a project to bear 
which would ſet her on the throne ; and ſhe engaged all her friends and relations in the affair, of whom ſome betrayed her. 
. 1 i 


Turin 


* 
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- 'CHA 3 Turin might. give him a better opportunity of 


tampering with the gariſon, and the command - 


lian ing officer of the place. He did all that was in 


Iſlands. his power to gain them, and gave ſuch publick “ 
— proofs of his intention to re- aſcend the throne, 


that Cy aRLEs's miniſters, Þ fearing left he ſhould 
call in foreigners to his aſſiſtance, unanimouſly 
adviſed the King, to, confine him. The young 
Prince exclaimed, ſeveral times againſt this propo- 
fition. What, faid he, make my father a pri- 
K No; gs never conſent to that. And 
indeed, it was a 


. WW 7 
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governor, at the head of a detachment of grens: 


next chamber, where they cauſed her to be dreſſed, 
and afterwards conducted her to Ceve, a fortreſs 


Neither the outcry of madame de St. SzBAsT1- 
Ax, nor all the noiſe that was made, had awaked 
King VicToR, who always 5h ſound. The che- 
valier DE SOLARE ſeized the King's ſword, which 
he ſaw lying on a table, and the count ve LA 
PrROUsE went to the bed- ſide, and opened the 

curtains. Upon that the King ſtarted out of his 
ſleep, and aſked, what was the matter? The count 
DE LA PEROUSE ſaid to him, that he had orders 
from the King to arreſt him. What King do 
you mean, ſaid Vic rox? it is I that am your 
King and maſter, you ought to acknowledge no 
other. Your 'Majeſty has been ſo, replied the 
count, but you are ſo no longer; and ſince it 
has pleaſed you to give us King CHARL Es for 
our lord and maſter, and to command us to obey, 


* Theſe proofs were his ſending for the 


into it, and of animating the gariſon to aſſiſt him in his 


of ſuch obedience. The King was in a violent 


him, 1 hope your ſelf will ſet us an example 


paſſion, threatned the officers, and refuſed to, 
riſe. The chevalier or Sor ARA, coming too 


near the bed, the King punched him with hi 


elbow in the belly, and commanded him in 
wrath to withdraw. As he ſtill continued ob- 
ſtinate in his refuſal to riſe, the officers lifted him 
up, and dreſſed him. The King was heard to ſay, 
in the mean time, that he only wiſhed to ſit two 
hours on the throne, that he might hang up the 
raſcals that had nfifled his ſon; and he named the 
principal lords of the court. Ann 
As ſoon as he was dreſſed the officers ſurround- 
ed him, and conducted him down the great ftait- 
. caſe to his coach, that waited for him in the 
yard. The King ſeeing the anti- chamber full'of 
grenadiers, ſeemed ſurpriſed at it; and the ſol- 
diers, who as yet knew not on what errand 
were ſent, ſeemed no leſs ſurpriſed, when they 
ſaw their old King was to be carried off a priſo- 
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ner. What? our King! ſaid they ſoftiy o 


each other. What has he done? What is the 
matter? The count pe LA PrROUsE fearing a 
mutiny, called out, Silence, in the King's name, 
on pain of death. The old King found drawn 
up in the court- yard, a regiment of dragoons, 
which he had always valued above the reſt of bis 
troops. The ſight of it affected him; and he 
would, have ſpoke to it, but no time was allow- 
ed him, and he was obliged to go into the coach. 
The count DE LAPRRO USE, and the cheva- 
lier DoE SoLARE; aſked his leave to ſit with 
him; but the King anſwered, he would not ſuffer 
it. So they mounted their hotſes, rode by the 
ſides of the coach, which was ſurrounded by 
the ſoldiers, and conducted him to Rivoli. I Had 
almoſt forgot to tell you, that when he went from 
1 — — he aſked for three things; his wife, 
his papers, and his ſnuff-box, the laſt of which 
was all he obtainede. "$1.1 #10896 
The day after he came to Rivoli, as they were 
clapping iron bars and double ſhutters to the win- 


dows of his apartment, the King aſked the gla- 


zier, what he was going to do? I am going, 
ſaid the man, to put on double ſnutters to your 
windows, that you may not catch cold this win- 


ter. How now, varlet ! ſaid the King, do you | 


think I ſhall ſpend all the winter here? Ah by 
my faith, replied the glazier, you will paſs this 
winter here, I believe, and many more. 0 


This prince was attended with care, and treat- 


ed with all the reſpect due to his perſon; and 
they ſay he began to be compoſed. The che- 
valier DE SOLARE, and two captains of the guards, 


were appointed to take care of him, with whom 


he ſometimes played at billiards. They had or- 
ders to treat. him. with all manner of reſpe&, but 
to give no anſwer to any of his complaints. 5 
In the whole courſe of this affair, it is fortunate 
for King CHARLES, that not one of his ſub- 
jects failed in his allegiance to him; he has not 
been obliged to ſtain his government by any 
bloody execution, nor has he cauſed above three 


ing VicToR's two phyſicians that carried his 
letters, but they are lately ſet at liberty. 


7 DEL Bongo to Montcallier, demanding the inftrument ef abdication from 
him, giving him but twelve hours time to fetch it, and his appearing 


terpriſe. 


before the citadel of Turin, with a view of getting 


E to be apprehended, among whom were 


+ Theſe were all privy counſellors and great men; who, being aſſembled by order of the King, and conſulted on the im- 


minent danger of his being dethroned 
He died October 31. 1732. 


ir 


„ were all of opinion for putting Victor Auabzus and his conſort under an axreſt, 


They 


141 


* 4 


in Corſica * 


A droth of ber own milking.” Afrer her diſgrace, 


Iſlands. her fon; who was an enſign in the guards, Was 
Is longer ſeen at court. The ydung King mil- 


fing him, ordered the marquis b OHNE A, miniſter 
and ſecretary of ſtate, to acquaint him, that Ke 


might come to court and continue in his employ- 
ment, and that his Majeſty aſſured him, he did not 
intend he ſhould be à fuffèrer for any crime what- 
Fever, which madame de St. Se BAH AN had com- 
mitted, and that he Would take care of ' his for- 


rune. M 3 


The Piedmibnteſs are charmed wich their new 
Kitigz 5 and indeed he is a Prince, ſays the baron, 
qualities of a good monarch. He is 


that has the arch 
humane, compaſſionate, © generous, and benefi- 
cent. He is à little under fize in ſtature, but 
very well 
and particularly hunting. Witheut flattery, one 
may ſay, he is endowed with à great many vir- 
tues ; and that if he has faults, it is only owing 


A 


td human rate, with which intire perfec- 
tion is in compatible. Eon 2 
His firſt Queen was of the family of Heſſe 
Rhinfels. She brought the King two princes “ 
and a princeſs ; but dying in 1736, his Sardi- 
nian Majeſty is lately married to the eldeſt princeſs 
-of Bavaria. een 
The death of Joun GRSTNW DE Mxpicrs, 
Duke of Tuſcany; happening in the month of 
June 1937, the Duke of Lorrain, in purſuance 
ofthe late treaty between the Emperor and 
France, and her allies, took poſſeſſion of that 
dutchy, as has. been intimated already; and on 
his teturn to Vienna, appointed the princeſs'AnN'x- 
Maki A Lovis, ſiſter of the late Duke, to be 
regent of Tuſcany in his abſence. The Duke 
f Parma, AurAuOν ] FARR ESE, father in- law 


to the preſent Queen of Spain, died ſome years * 211 
before him without iſſue, viz. in the month of 


3 ry moſt remarkable in the Mob ER & 
Hisronxv of Genba, is, the rebellion of their 
ſubhests in the iſtand of Corſica, which. could ne- 
ver have ſubſiſted ſo many years, if it was not 
fomented by ſome foreign powers; but who they 
ate is yet a ſecret; and we know as little of 
HEkobponx, Who ſtiles himſelf their King; but 
16 will probably be laid afide, or forced to abdi- 
cate by the French, who under pretence of ma- 
king themſelves umpires between the Genoeſe 
and their ſubjects, have introduced a body of troops 
into that iſland, and will probably give law to 
There was however a ceſſation of hoſtilities for 
e time, after the arrival of the French in the 


revived. iſland of Corſica; but the natives apprehending 
they were too partial to their maſters the Genoeſe, 
the War was revived, and the Corſicans renewed 
their allegiance to King Taurzoport by a decla- 
zation of the following tenor, vin. 
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E declare and make known to the whole 
VV world our will and poſitive intention, that 
by reaſon of the intolerable oppreſſions, which we 
have ſuffered for a long while under the tyranny of 
the Genoeſe, we did ſome years ago chuſe Lord 


Ta koponx, Baron of Neuhoff, King of the iſland ' 


of Corſica ; that to him we now Tubmit and do 
intend for ever hereafter to ſubmit to his perſon, 


» 
i, 


; dances well, loves pleaſiires, 


. & ok 


There is now but one prince, the youngeſt being dead; but three princeſſes, 


And tm6reover, that when we gave hoftages, and 
appointed certain deputies with fall p 
"never had it in dur view or thoughts t 
iviolable election of His ſaid ty, 
to demonſtrate to all crowned heads: nd 
Jafly the King bf France, the 


* 
- 


in the great ſquare of the convent of e 

Faftmbled, Friday January 16, 
in the year of Grace „ e e 
© Ratified in the nameſof all the 
who are appointed Generals and Commanders, 
l eb ads tic (OW e ir. 
The Corſicans, not long after the publiming this 
declaration, defeated ſeveral parties of the Genoeſe, 
4ati@ their Frencr allies; Whereupon à further rein- 
forcement of French troops embarked for that 
iſland, under che command of Marſhal Mallebois, 


* - 
=o 


Who ſoon 8 1 the malecontents to ſubmit 
or quit the iſlatid,” Which moſt of their chiefs did; 
King Tnzoport being abſent at that time ſoli- 
citing the protection of foreign powers, or pro- 
viding arms and ammunition for the ſervice of 
his new ſubjects. "He arrived the latter end of the 
laſt year at Naples with three Butch ſhips, loaden 
with arms and other proviſions of war, which were 
ſeized there, as weltas His perfoh ; but his Sicilian 
Majeſty 3 fit to give TREODORE his liberty, 
tho he Yetained his effects and Told them to the 
Genoeſe. Den ee 37 355995 eee le 


In the mean time à war commencing. between Naples 


Great Britain and Spain, his Sicitian Majeſty de- 
clared he would, ſtand neuter, aſſuring the Britiſh 
merchants that they might continue their com- 


commerce of his dominions, ſuppreſſed ſanctuaries 
in 185800 medfufe, and would not ſuffer criminals 
to be protected in religlous houſes or churches as 
hip \ a nature, Fe | 
schad declared for a neutrality be- 
tween Great Britain and Spain, it appears the 


they uſed to be, let their crimes be of never ſo 


Great 


* 


owers, we 


people by us, 
Hierro bt Pauli, 


clare for 3 
neutrality 
N 5 | in the Ita- 
merce with all freedom and ſecurity. He applied lian war. 
kimſelf alſo to improve the manufactures and 


— 
> 
1 
53 
— 
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CHAP. Great Duke of Tuſcany followed the example, 
XXVIIL 24 did almoſt all the Italian Princes, viz. The 
July ane, Fope, the Genoeſe, the Venctians and Modenoſe'; 
11ands, though few of them ſeem to have obſerved that 
LH jeutrality very ſtrictly, but have in a clandeſtine 
marmer fupplied und aſſiſted the reſpełtive pas- 

ties they moſt fav , e e a em 

tinuing to en. 


FT be Neapolitan Court con | | 
every poet that might tend to the improvement 
of trade, among others invited the Jews to come 
and ſettle in that kingdom, from Hfenee they had 
been baniſhed upwards of two hundred years, un- 
der the following keſtrictionnn?s2?2?ss W 


They are permitted to refide there fifry "ary 


1740. 
Jews in- 
vited to 
ſettle in 


Naples. 
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and if they are not ordered to depart then, 
rears more: They are alſo permitted to purcha 

lands, provided they are not Refs wo which a Ju- 
riſdiction is annexed, and'to ſell their lands and 
goods if they are ordered to depart: That th 
may eſtabliſh ſcheols, and their rabbies ſhall have 
juriſdiction over their People in all caſes not capi. 
tal: They ſhall have the free exerciſe of their re- 
gion, but not build temples: They mall not be 

confined to one quarter, or weur badges of di- 
ſtinction, but dwell in any town where they pleaſe: 
Thofe who have ſtudied phyſtek may take a Do- 
Qtor's degree, and —— to their patients: 
They may entertain Chriſtian ſervants, provided 
the men be 35, and the women 23˙ years old, and 
they be not permitted to remain in their maſters 
houſes all night without leave ſrom the Biſhop: 

The eccleſiaſticks preached violently againſt 
admitting the Jews on theſe terms, but they were 
filenced by the government, and a great many 
Jews actually reſorted to Naples and Sicily from 
Turky and ſeveral parts of C hriſten dom. 

Com. The King of the two Sicilies alſo concluded. a 

com” be. treaty of peace and commerce with che Turks this 

tween Si. year; for ſuch has been the folly and ſuperſtition 

cily and Of the Spaniards and Sicilians hitherto, that they 

Tuky. Jould have no commerce or friendly correſpon- 
dence with Jews or Turks, either in their Spaniſh 
or Italian dominions, but have been in a perpetu- 
al ſtate of war with both of them; making prize 
of all ſuch Turkiſh ſhips and merchandize as fell 
in their way, and putting to death all' who pro- 
feſſed Judaiſm, and confiſcating their effects, as 
they do to this day in Spain and Portugal. 

By che articles of commerce with the Turks, it 
was agreed that the goods of che Neapolitans 
ſhould pay a duty of three per cent. in Turky, 
and the Turks ſhould pay the ſame duty at Na- 


les. c Be 

i That their Miniſters, Conſuls and domeſticks 
ſhould enjoy the ſame privileges as thoſe of any 

other friendly power. | þ : 

The King of the two Sicilies concluded a like 

treaty with Tripoli by the recommendation of the 

Grand Signior ; but the Algerines could not be 
Prevailed on by the Porte to cenclude articles of 

peace and commerce with the tWẽe Sicilies; ſo that 

their Turky trade remains very precarious. © ' 
—_— Mock of an earthquake was felt at Salini near Pa- 
Sicily, lermo in Sicily. The Capuchins of that town 
hearing a great noiſe under theit cloyſter, ordered 
ſome brieklayers to ſearch whether their houſe had 
not received damage by it. The workmen havin 
examined it declafed they did not apprehend any 
danger: however the Capuchins were ſo heartily 
frightned, that they thought fit to remain in their 
ehureh the next night, and at five in the mornin 
hearing the like noiſe they had done before, they 


0 buried, chat nothing remained above grou 


This year, on the zth of March, a violent 


MAR, the 8 
Bologneſe with twenty thouſand men, where he 


427 

run out into the fields, and there ſu w their convert & HA. 

and garden overrurned) with a terrible noiſe, and ih a 

mr 

but che tops of two cypreſs' trees lands... 
The Pope dying on the 29th of / January this 

year, in the 88th Vent of his age, and the tenth TÞ* Pops 

of his reign, hib'obſcquies were begun on the ath * 

of February. Ils corps was laid upon a magni- 

fioent bed of ſtate in St. Pxr Rs chufch, which 

was illuminated with a theuſand pound ight of 

wax- candles und flambeaux. On the 6th a fune- 

ral oration amade, and the next day the Car- 

dinals went into the conclave, where fixty- eight 

being afſembled, they procceted to elect another 

Pope, but did not effect it tilbahe 17th of Auguſt, 

— — eee having 33 Benediq 

votes, was ofibſen, and took upon him t XIV cho- 

of BR NE DIY XW 2 15 — 


e&y Fle is of one of the nobleſt fcilies in Bologna, 


and was Archbiſhop of that city, where he gai 

ed the love of all — 9 affability. 

— — then Se years” of age, and of a 
oonſtitution, a reign is expected 

well as a good one. * eB A”; wag 

The Spartiards this year, on the third of No- 1741. 

vember, aſſembled'a fleet of two hundred fail of Spain 

tranſports at Barcelona, on whith:they embarked ** 

fifteen thouſand men in order to invade the Au- on I. 

ſtrian dominions in Italy, in which they were not taly. 

oppoſed: by Fl pDO N the Britiſh Admiral; tho“ 

one principal deſign of ſeriding him to the Medi- 

rerranean\wasfupp6ſed to be c prevent any ſuch 

imbar kation It vasiſafd in his excuſes that fince 

the French had joined the Spanithifleet in chat fea, 


and taken them into their re his force 


was then much inferior to che united fleets; and 
he thought it more prudent to retire into Port- 
Mahon, e the men of war under hin 
command chan hauard the lofs of them in an un- 
equal fight. But however that was, the combin- 
ed fleets meeting with no other obſtructions than 
a ſtorm, in which they were no greut ſufferers; land- 
ed the forces that were on boatd at the Spaniſh 
port of Orbitello on the-coaſt of Tuſcany; from 
whence they were to march to Bologna, and be 
joined by the fortes of the King of the two Sici- 
lies. The Avſtrians in che Milaneſe and Mantu- 
an thereupon made preparations to ſtop their pre 
reſs, but no action happened this year in 
tween the contending parties. 
In the beginning of the year following a ſecond 
imbarkation ef Spaniſh troops arrived in Italy, 
and marched thre? the Eecleſiaſtical State, to- 
wards Lombardy. And the French demanded a 
paſſage for a body of fiſteen thouſand more thte 
the King of Sardinia's tefritories; but that Printe 
did not think ſit to oomply with the motion: On 
the 3 2 he ſhould be an enemy to 
any power that ſheuld diſtufb the peace of Italy; 
and the Duke of . — 


1742. 


on to join the Spaniards; the forees of the King of 


Sardinia and the Queen of Hungary inveſted Mi- 


randola, and tlifeatned Modena with a bombard- 


ment. In the mean time the Duke ef Mor: - 
niſh General, advanced into the 


waited the arrival ef the Sicilian':auxiliaries. And 


g Don Pur ir made preparations for invading the 


dutchy of Savoy; on the ſide of Dauphine. | 
The Dulte of Modena finding the King of Sab Modena 
dinia perſiſted in his demands of having Modena poſſeſſed 


g and Mirandola delivered up to him, abandoned by the 


his dominions, but ordered the governor of thoſe lian. 
| cities 


—_— by 
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HA ciries to defend them to the laſt extremity : how- 

ANVIL. ever both Mirandols and Modena furrendered-in 

n the month of July, and the gariſon of Modena, 

Iſlande. conſiſting of three: thouſand men, ſubmitted to 
be made priſoners of waer. 

Bon Pui. On the other hand, Don Pull. ir invaded Savoy, 

1:r in- and penetrated as far as the capital city of Cham 

vades Sa- herry.: He: publiſhed his manifeſts on the 26th of 

voy. Auguſt; declaring that the King of Sardinia hav+ 

ing oppoſed the claims of his Catholick Majeſty 

to Lombardy, ke had therefore cauſed his forces 

to invade the territories of the King of Sardinia, 

by way of retaliation, and iſſued his orders to the 

people of Savoy to fend deputies from their towns 

to take the oaths of allegiance: to him (Pay) 

Add ſettle their contributiousk- 3 ner 

= = This ſucceſs of the Spaniards in Savoy obliged 

the King of Sardinia to ſeparate his forces from 

Count Traun, the Auſtrian General, and return 

to Piedmont to. defend his frontiers. And now 

the Auſtrian and Spaniſn armies in the Bologneſe 

were pretty near equal: for as the King of Sardi- 

nia was obliged to return with his forces to Pied: 

mont; ſo the King of the two Sicilies was com- 

pelled to withdraw his forces from his Spaniſh al- 

liess by the Britiſh fleet, of which Mr. AlLEx, the 

The Bri- Britiſh Conſul at Naples, ſent the Duke of New 

ku. 1 — caſtle the following account, via. bi ghiQ it) 3 SITE 

fore Na. On Sunday morning, the 1gth of Auguſt, N- 

ples. S. a ſquadron of his Majeſty's: ſhips, and four 

bomb veſſels commanded dy Commodore Ma a · 

m, appeared in the bay of Naples. And ſame 

hours before they came to an anchor before 

the town : (which: was about four o'clock in 


the aſternoon) the Duke af Monteallegre ſent 


to his Majeſty's Conſul. to defire him to go on 
board the Commodore, to know whether they 


came as friends or enemies, the appearance ſeem 


ing hoſtile, but that his Siciltan Majeſty. would 
be glad to receive them as friends, deſiring nothing 
more than the amity of his Britannick Majeſty, 
The Conſul thereupon went on board the Commo- 
dore, who communicated to him the purport of 
the order he had received from Vice Admiral 
MaTTHEWS, and a meſſage to be delivered in the 
King's name to his Sicilian Majeſty: (namely) 
That his Britannick Majeſty being in alliance with 
the Queen of Hungary and the King of Sardinia, 
and the King of the two Sicilies having joined his 
forces with thoſe of Spain to invade the Queen of 
Hungary's dominions, contrary to all treaties, he, 
the Commodore, was ſent to demand that the King 
of the two Sicilies ſhould not only forthwith with- 
draw his troops from acting in conjunction with 
thoſe of Spain, but that his Sicilian Majeſty 
ſhould promiſe not to give them any farther aſſi- 
ſtance of any kind whatever. Captain de LAx- 
.-cLE of the Durſley galley was charged with this 
meſſage, and the Commodore deſired the Conſul 
to accompany the Captain and be his interpreter. 
They went to the Secretary's office at five o clock, 
the King was then at church, and was not to re- 
turn till ſix; but the Duke of Monteallegre receiv- 
ed the meſſage, and told them when the King re- 
turned be would give an anſwer. Accordingly 
about eight the Duke of Monteallegre came down 
from the King in council, and told them the de- 
mand would be complied with, and in writing as 
required, but deſired ſome anſwer alſo in writing, 
importing, that upon the ſaid compliance no ho- 
ſtilities ſhould be committed on their ſide. They 
then returned on board with General Bou RRR, 
who was ſent from his Sicilian Majeſty to deſire 
2118 | 3 
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this of the Commodore; but he ſaid his orders & H AF. 
wete abſolute, and did not authoriſe him to giye 20% d 
any anſwer, hut that he expected a compliance in the Italian 
half an hout's time, or: at furtheſt an hour, after Tinds. | 
the Captzin and. Conſul's being ot e — 
Duke of Monteallegre then deſied that he migh 

inſert in his letter, That upon the Conſul, ar 
Captain's aſſurances by word of, mouth, that no 
hoſtilities ſhbuld dhe committed, his Sicilian Ma; © 
jeſty did promiſe; &e. Captain pe LancLe defiry 

ech the Conful to tell the Duke, that he appre- 

headed the Commodore would not be ſatisfied - 
with that condition; upon which the, Duke deſir- 

ed the Conſul to aſſure the Commodore, that if he 
objected to it qt ſnould be left out, and that the 


ſubſtance af the letter being fully what was requir- 


ed, he hoped it would be ſufficient for that night; 
It. was two hours! paſt midnight When the Conſul 
toy Ie on board, and the Commodore was ſa 
far ſatisſied ag to promiſe he would not commence 
any hoſtilities upon the aſſurances. given him by 
the Conſul, that any thing he objected to in the 
form would be altered: And accordingly in the 
morning anòther letter was wrote in the exact 
words required, and upon the receipt of it the 
Commodore ↄrdered all the ſhips, to prepare for 
failing, and they were under fail before night, and 
out of ſight the next morning (the 21ſt N. S.) 
having been only. 24 hours at anchor in the bay. 
The whole city was in the greateſt conſternation 
imaginable, during this negotiation. 


It: De a0 OI6NSHD' 51 4 þ | 
The letter written by the Duke of Monteallegre to 
Commodore MARTIN. | 


e Auguſt 20th N. 8. 
HE King had already reſolved and given 4 
: orders that his troops, which are joined with 


thoſe of Spain, ſhould withdraw in order to the de- 
fence of his own dominions. HisMajeſty commands 
me to promiſe you in his name, that he will forth- 
with repeat his orders, that his troops withdraw- 
ing from the Romania, where they are at preſent, 
ſhall immediately return into the kingdom, and 
that he will not in any manner whatſoever either 
aid or aſſiſt thoſe of Spain any more in the preſent 
war in Italy. | f et 
35 ; 14557 Signed | n f | 
The Marquis of Sar as, 
RT. TINT Duke of MoxTEALLEORE. 
To Capt. WILLIAM MaRTIx 
Commander of the Engliſn 
ſquadron. | 


The court of Spain it ſeems were fo ill ſatisfied 
with the Duke of MonTzMax's conduct, who com- 
manded their army in Lombardy at this time, that 
he' was recalled, and ſucceeded in that command 


by the Count pz Gacts an Iriſh nobleman in the 
Spaniſh ſervice... | | 


+» The King of Sardinia advancing as far as Mont- 


melian to oppoſe the Spaniards, who had already 
penetrated into the heart of Savoy, received in- 
telligence on the 7th of December, that the ene- 
my had formed a deſign to attack him the next 
morning; whereupon he drew up his army in or- 
der of battle, and expected their approach; but 
while the Marquis de Mix as the Spaniſh Gene- 
ral-faced the King of Sardinia with the groſs of 
his army, he detached a body of four thouſand 
men through the mountains of Dauphine, and at- 


tacked the caſtle. of Appremont, which com- 


manded an 5 paſs, and made himſelf ma- 
ſer of it after battering the walls 48 hours, tho 
it 
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CH Ait is ſaid the little gariſon made a brave defence, 
XXVII: and did not ſurrender till they ſaw their walls 
the lalian tumbling down. Au . | 
lands. On the loſs of this poſt the King of Sardinia 
ound himſelf obliged to abandon. his camp at Mi- 


The King ans on the 17th of December, and retire ro Mont- 
of Sardinia 
2 his army towards St. John de Maurienne and the 

Tarentaiſe, in order to retire into Piedmont, 


which he did without much loſs, though purſued 


by the Spaniards., But the poor Savoyards being 


thus abandoned, were ſoon made ſenſible of all 
the miſeries of war. Their houſes were burnt and 
plundered, men, women and children murdered 
in gold blood, and a general deſolation among the 
villages about Chamberry. Upon this retreat, 
the King of Sardinia wrote the following letter to 
the King of Great Britain... 


81 R, my brother, . 

His letter VO have already been acquainted, by my 
to his Brij- J Miniſter at your court, with the reaſons 
tiſh Maje- which obliged me to withdraw my army from Sa- 
ſty there - yoy, and to cauſe it to return to Piedmont. Your 
upon. Majeſty ought to have been informed, at the ſame 
time, that I did not take this ſtep till I was reduc- 

ed to the laſt extremity, and till after it was im- 

poſſible for me to ſupport myſelf againſt an ene- 

my greatly ſuperior to me in ſtrength. Thoſe per- 

ſons, who are deſirous of rendring ſuſpicious the 

moſt faithful exactneſs in fulfilling engagements, 

will not fail of endeavouring to cauſe this retreat 

to be attributed to other motives, than thoſe 

which are. actually the true ones. Evil- minded 

ple will not fail too, according to their ac- 

cuſtomed manner, to uſe their utmoſt artifices to 

give 2 colour to their ſuggeſtions, which are as 

falle as they are malicious, by inſinuating, that 
ropoſitions have been made me. But I expect, 

Lan the penetration of your Majeſty, that*you 

will eaſily diſcern the truth, and not ſuffer your- 

ſelf to be impoſed upon by ſuch illuſive inſinuati- 

ons, but will be more than ever perſuaded of my 
unſhaken fidelity to the engagements which Thave 
entered into, not only with your Majeſty, but 
likewiſe with the Queen of Hungary and Bohe- 

mia, for the mutual defence of our dominions in 

Italy. I alſo flatter myſelf that your Majeſty, by 

your Miniſters reſiding at the court of that Prin- 

ceſs, will at a proper time uſe your utmoſt endea- 

vours to cauſe to be performed the particular en- 
gagements which are underſtood. and couched in 

thoſe which induced me to take up arms, and 

was the occaſion of our troops joining. 

Your good brother and ally, 

| CHARLES EMANUEL. 


1743a To make ſome amends for the loſs of Savoy, 
The-Au- the Auſtrian and Sardinian forces, commanded by 


— vi- Count Tx Aux, obtained a victory over the Spa- 
= in niſh forces in Lombardy, commanded by. the 


Count de Gacz. The Spaniards it ſeems paſſed 
the Panaro in the evening of the 8th of February, 
N. S. and attacked the Auſtrians at ten at night, 
in hopes of ſurpriſing them before their forces 
were joined, but found their whole army ready 
to receive them; whereupon, an obſtinate battle 
enſued, wherein both ſides claimed the victory; 
but it was evidently on the ſide of the Auſtrians, 
the Spaniards retreating over the Panaro at four 
the next morning, and retiring to their old quar- 
ters at Bologna. In this action the Spaniards had 
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hundred killed, and four hundred wounded. Count ny 


melian, from whence he marched the 18th with 


| 429 
upwards: of three thouſand men killed, and two HAP. 
thouſand wounded. And the Auſtrians twelve XVIII 


taly and 


nd four n . | talian 
ByERSBERO, Lieutenant Field Marſhal of the lands. | 


Queen of Hungary's armies, received two and 
twenty wounds in the battle, of which he died 
ſoon after. Count ArREMONT, a General of the 
King of Sardinia's, alſo died of his wounds. 
Count de Gace retiring into the Pope's territo- 
ries, and being followed by the Auſtrians, . the 
Pope's ſubjects were obliged to furniſh” both par- 
ties with proviſions for a conſiderable time, which 
almoſt ruined. the country, and occaſioned lamen- 
table complaints from his Holineſs to the reſpec- 
tive powers, who made ſo free with the lands of 
the Church; but they both repreſented the neceſ- 
ſity they were under to ſupply their troops with 
proviſions, and the plundered inhabitants mer with 


. This ſummer the plague was brought into Si- 


. 


The 
cily from Turky, and the city of Meffina almoſt plague 2 
depopulated by it. It was afterwards carried over Oy 
into Calabria in Naples, ſo that the Italians were | 
afflicted with war and peſtilence at the fame time. 
... Non-PuiL;e made ſeveral attempts this cam- 
paign to penetrate into Piedmont through the paſſ- 
es of the Alps, but was conſtantly repulſed, and 
loſt a great many men in the attempt. And at 
the ſame time the Count de Ga continued to 
retreat before the Auſtrians,” and fortified his 
camp, not being in a condition to act offenſively. * 
In the mean While, it was agreed at a treaty, Final pro- 
between the Miniſters of his Britiſh Majeſty, the moor to. 
King of Sardinia, and the Queen of Hungary, d f 
that the town and territory of Final in Genoa King of 
ſhould he transferred to the King of Sardinia, tho“ Sardinia, 
the Genoeſe lately [purchaſed it of the houſe of 
Auſtria, at which that Republick was greatly a- 
larmed, and prepared to defend their poſſeſſion, _ 


Some conjeures why-Naples is ſo ſubjef? to carth- 
| quakes and fen eruptions: by the Royal Academy 
e Sciences at Naples, founded by Don. CarLos, 
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Ie n . | 
That there is plenty of ſulphur, bitumen, ni- 
tre, allum, vitriol, and ſalts of every kind, as 
well as minerals of a more exalted quality, is evi- 
dent from the mineral ſprings that frequently oc- 
cur, and the innumerable places where theſe mi- 
nerals appear on the ſurface of the earth, either by 
mere chance, or by the eaſy induſtry of the inha- b 
bitants, who make a profit of their diſcovery. as 
The Neapolitans ſay it is to th fiery quality of The ſource 


8 — 
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the ſoil they are indebted for the prodigious ferti- of their 
lity of their lands, the Nane and wholeſomneſs Ne- and 
of their air and water, the virtue and efficacy, as 
well as the variety of thoſe remedies their mine- | 
ral ſprings and baths; and for all thoſe advanta- 
ges that have given Naples the reputation of the 
moſt agreeable and healthy country in Europe. 
Be this as it will, it is eaſy to imagine, how 
ſuch inflammable materials as theſe, ſcattered and 
hid beneath the ſoil, have increaſed and amaſſed 
themſelves in ſome particular place, where by the 
| 4 "a aſſiſtance 
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tay TI ed fire; and of conſcquence this fire has ſplit the 


e lian Upper ſtratum that confined it, to give vent to 
gy 51 why with all thoſe violent Reemeta that uſu- 
Com ally attend the eruptions of volcano's. 5 
in imitation' of this operation of nature it is, 
that the chemiſts have contrived their aurum ful- 
minans. 
dles at the leaſt approach of any thing hot, but it 
breaks out, thunders, burſts the veſſels in which 
it is incloſed, and produces all thoſe violent effects 
that have given it ſo terrible a name. 

In the ſame manner, the celebrated Lemery 
made an artificial volcano, by a paſte compoſed 
of two equal parts of ſulphur and ſteel-duſt mixt 
up with a little water. This he buried in the 


earth at a 55 depth, and in about nine hours 


the ground began to ſwell and open in ſeveral 
laces, from which iſſued a hot and ſulphureous 
ke which, in a few minutes was ſucceeded by 
flames. Theſe chemical experiments, with others 
of the ſame nature, are ſufficient to explain what 
has been ſaid with regard to the natural diſpoſition 
of the ſoil. 5 
Hence it N that the ſources of fire have 
been ever found in this country. Many of them 
have been forgot, either becauſe their force has 
been exhauſted ages ago, or becauſe they were too 
weak to be of long duration, or for other reaſons 
which cannot at preſent be aſſigned. 
As we now behold on the riſing grounds that 
lie about Naples to the weſt, north and eaſt, vaſt 
quantities of burnt ſtones, aſhes, and other bo- 
dies that bear viſibly the marks of fire, it has 
given occaſion to ſome authors to think, that for- 
merly theſe places have ſuffered a conflagt ation, 
the memory of which time has effaced ; whereas 
the caſe is quite different with Veſuvius, whoſe 
fire has preſerved itſelf unextinguiſhed from time 
immemorial. 5 

The Dominican Fathers, a few years ago, hav- 
ing occaſion to dig a well in their convent of No- 
tre Dame de PArc, the workmen at the depth of 
thirty feet, diſcovered the veſtigia of an old tor- 
rent ; continuing to dig they were ſtopped again 
by a ſecond, and then a third, and in ſhort, in leſs 
than an hundred foot they found four ſtrata, all 

reſembling the petrified "torrents which are dail 
to be ſeen near the ſouthern declivities of this 
mountain. | | | 
If the igneous matter is either generated or 
increaſed by internal mutations in the ſubterrane- 
ous caverns, . a volcano may ſuddenly break out 
in a place where it is leaſt ſuſpected, as by the 
ſame rule an ancient volcano may as unexpect- 
edly be extinguiſhed for want of proper fuel. Na- 

 _ _ rural hiſtory affords us examples of each kind. 

The firſt The firſt memorable eruption of Veſuvius, of 
eruption which we have any diſtinct account, is that which 
- g happened in the reign of TiTus, A. D. 79. Of 
enmm this Pl Ixxv the younger, whoſe uncle periſhed by 
his curioſity on this occaſion, has given us a parti- 
cular relation in two letters. Dion in the life of 
Tirus, as well as the hiſtorians of that age, men- 
tion it; and the Poets ſpeak of it in a very ex- 
preflive manner. It is highly probable that on this 
occaſion the face of Veſuvius underwent ſome re- 
markable change. | ol 
Since that time to the preſent there have happen- 
ed ſeveral ſucceſſive eruptions, of which modern 
authors have given us a detail. If there be ſome 
little variation in their accounts, it is becauſe ſome 
have placed in their catalogue, eruptions of little 


This artificial compoſition not only kin- 
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CHAP. affiftance of ſome internal motion they have catch- 


note, which others have neglected to particularize| CHAP, 4 
As to the reſt, theſe ſucceflive conflagrations XX VIII. 
have been quite uncertain as to their ſeaſons, inter- 1e ye 
vals, violence, and duration, all which have been if 
regulated by the caprice of nature. We ſhall on 
ly obſerve that the eruption in 1630 was one of The erup- 
e moſt dreadful ever happened, and has left be- ton of 

hind it marks of its fury, which are viſible to the 3. 
785 age. The red hot ſtones, and other fiery 
bſtances which it threw out on this occaſiony 
burnt up trees, deſtroyed all the neighbouring vil- 
lages, and fet the coutitry in a flame. Seven vil- 
lages were entirely ruined by the torrent of Hquifi- 
ed fire, and near ten thouſand (ſome reduce the loſs 
to five thouſand) perſons periſhed either by the 
aſhes or the flatnes: | „ * 
However, the eruption of 17 30 deſerves our 
notice, not only on account of its fury, but be- 
cauſe it made a ſenſible alteration in the ſummit 
of the volcano, for a great quantity of combuſti- 
ble and liquid matter, ſettling near the mouth of 
the volcano, rendered the top much- higher and 
more pointed than it was before. | 
Another particularity remarkable in the ſame 
eruption was, that the flames were much brighter 
and livelier than uſual, and roſe into the air to 4 
prodigious height. The fiery torrent which de- 
ſcended on the ſlope of the mountain, made no 
great progreſs, but on the ſide, where the ſouth- 
ern borders of the volcano were ſheltered by the 
rocky circuit of Mount Somma, a horrid inunda- 
tion of fire covered all the bottom of the plain 
called the valley of Atria. ' 87 
The chief damage ſuſtained aroſe from the burn- 
ing cinders, that ſet fire to a large wood in the 
diſtri of Ottajano, which would have been en- 
tirely conſumed, if, by cutting down the trees 
that lay in the way, a ſtop had not been put to 
the progreſs of the flames. 5 920 


An account of the great eruption of Veſuvius , in 

110 Me 13479 M030 1007 . | 2110 | 
VER fince the eruption of 1730 to 1737, the The erup- 

ancient baſon of Vefavius 1 ge 1 ow ed « 

mitted ſmoke, often intermingled with flames, ſo 77 

that every day gave new tokens of the conflagta- 

tion ſpreading within, and ſeemed to warn the 

neighbourhood of an approaching eruption. Theſe 

marks or ſymptoms for three or four months pre- 

ceding the event, became ſtill more violent. An 

unintermitted ſmoke with bright flames daily in- 

creaſed, This is no new object to the people of 

Naples. A long ſeries of years has made ir fa- 

miliar, and the vulgar are ſo far from being alarm- 

ed at it, that they look on it as a favourable ſign, 

believing that the better theſe ſubterraneous fires 

vent themſelves, they have leſs cauſe to appre- 


hend violent eruptions or earthquakes, which ma- 
ny imagine to proceed from one and the ſame cauſe. 


Whatever truth there is in this popular notion, 
with reſpect to the danger of eruptions, the laſt 
ſhewed it was not to be depended on; for towards 
the end of April and beginning of May 1737, 
even whien the volcano diſcharged itſelf in clouds 
of ſmoke, the conflagration began. i 
On the 14th and 15th of May the flames and 


ſmoke increaſed to that degree, that on the night 
of the 15th the volcano threw out red-hot ſtones, 
at the ſame time a torrent of liquified matter, de- 
ſcending from the mouth, ſeemed to threaten 
Boſco, a village ſituated at the foot of the moun- 
tain to the eaſt, | Fe” 


1 | Lab On 
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HA. On the 14th and 18th, of the ſame; month the and; the air ſeemed tormented with unabated fury; & 47s 
XXVII. flames increaſed; violently, and the ſmoke Thus matters continued till 11 22%, at night Ne” 
Iraly and mented in proportion; and what gave new force 


wr yolc 


Say 1g2U; 10 
1 hey when che new aperture broke out afreſh, with, a th 
end to the inflammation was, that the cavity of the ſtorm more. than before, . even. th 


"OS 


ano was at that time almoſt. covered: with ſul- 
phur, which had been ineruſted there for a long 
tract 2 1 6 Den 10 57! 
Sunday, May tth, the conflagration ſpread 
with = rage. The thick and black ſmoke that 
iſſued, formed clouds of darkneſs that covered the 
air, and by the force of the flames were carried to 
@ ſurprizing height. The mountain made a roar- 
log noiſe, which was echo'd from the hills adjacent, 
Then firſt a panie appeared in every face, and the 
terror of the 5 hourly increaſed at ſo dread: 
ful a ſpectacle. Such it really was, to behold 
through ſo gloomy a ſmoke a prodigious quantity 
of ſtones and rocky ſubſtances red hot hurled in 
the air to an amazing height, and falling down 
with incredible noiſe along the ſides of the mou - 
tain, This terrible ſcene continued till the next 
day, the eruption ſtill gaining new ſtrength. TE 
On monday, May 20, at eight in the morning; 
the ſtorm of burning ſtones and cinders became 
more furious than ever, and the inflammation roſe 
to that degree, that in ſpite of the ſun, the flames 
were viſibly obſerved through the ſmoke of the 
volcano, as bright as rockets in a dark night. 
Towards the evening the tempeſt grew more 
outragious, and was attended with an inundation of 
burnt ſtones, pumice, and aſhes. The ſmoke 
changed its dark.-colqur to a clear brown, but the 
Circles it made in the air were larger than ever, 
—— mean time the fire of the ſummit plainly 
read, as every moment ſome part of the cavity 
ell into the gulph beneath. Filled with horror, and 
dreading the worſt, the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring villages began to retire with their effects. 
The ſame day, about two o'clock, the moun- 
tain gave a peal aſtoniſhing beyond the loudeſt 
thunder. Some attributed this to a large rent made 
in the ſide, the effects of which did not appear till 
about ſeven o'clock. the ſame evening. 
This rent or crack was made in the lower part 
of the S. W. ſide of Veſuvius, properly ſo called. 
The firſt thing obſervable was, that it flamed vi- 
olently even when the top of the volcano ſeemed 
itſelf inflamed the moſt; and as * 2 _ 
upper part now received a new additional ſup 
10 28 had certainly obſcured all the W. coaſt of 
Naples, if the briſk ſoutherly winds had not ſtopt 
its progreſs, and diſſipated it. 
During this time the noiſe of the volcano was 
no leſs horrible than uninterrupted. About 8. 22. 
the mountain was all covered with a thick cloud, 
thro which every moment the flames darted like 
hghtning. They are indeed a fort of lightning 


which are peculiar to this volcano in its eruptions, 


and much reſemble the rockets uſed in fireworks. 

Soon after a fiery torrent appeared from this 
new opening, taking its courſe along the deſcent 
with a viſible rapidity towards the village of Re- 
ſina; but about 9*. 2m. it ſeemed to deaden in 
its progreſs, and loſe its fiery aſpect. Juſt the 
lame: thing happened to another ſtream of the 
ſame ſort, that iſſuing from the mouth of the vol- 
| cano bent its way towards Boſco, Many from 

hence concluded theſe Lavangi, or torrents of li- 
quified matter, were in reality extinguiſhed, and 

that there was no more to fear. | | | 

In the mean time all the ſymptoms of the exup- 
tion, ſuch as the ſmoke, flames, ſtones, &c. con- 
tinued ſtrong as ever, the noiſe no way decreaſed, 


, — 


the fiery torrent iſſuing from 1 


- 


1 


renewed, its. courſe 


with greater impetuolity. The whole mountain 
err | 7 f 


chair wehenden ren gle re wi RAG 
they were by the, ſmoke ſurrounded, In one. mo- 
ment the whole mountain gave a crack as if it was 
ing into ruin; and this noiſe, continued 
moments without. intermiſſion, The earthquake 
that accompanied it were as violent as frequent, ſq 
that all who had as yet the courage to ſtay. in ther 
houſes, were now obliged to quit them. Nothin, 
could be ſeen but crowds of people flying on a 
10 e incu oonat) oiue 
Immediately after, the torrent of fire filled up a 
great part of that flat called Terra- plana, which 
ies ee new aperture, and which we 
ave eſcribed as the baſis of Veſuvius, making 
an inundation of about 300 foot in length, and 
300 in breadth, here it ſettled from 110. 22, the 
night of the 20th till three o'clock in the morn- 
wa, 0 S bad ch 245 Ki i ihn 
Scarce had the next day, May 22 begun, or 
about half an hour after one that meroin ning, when 
the Lavangi, or torrent that had iflued. from, the 
ſummit. extending, towards Boſco. appeared. totally 
extin&, A ſecond, ſtream from the ſame. ſoures 
fill crepe ee wellwand, bus yerydowly, The 
laſt, which iſſued from the new hreagh, and whic 
without diſpute was the. largeſt, after forming a 


lake in the bottom, as we obſerved, -Deing 
nually puſhed forward by.new fy 2 


the adjacent vallies, dividiag itielf into ſeveral 


lies, fell into 


branches, according to the ſituation of, the grounds 


it e Kh 
| The firſt of theſs branches took its way towards 
Relins, but by the way broke. into @ valley where 
everal improved. grounds, planted. with trees, were 
the. prey of its conſuming heat. In the eruption 
of 1698, which alſo fell out in May, this ſame 
valley met with the like fat: 
It appeared that the firſt branch was the moſt 
conſiderable. of all, its front extending near. 30 
foot in breadth. It ſtopped at length, but had it 
continued its progreſs. in the fame direction, it 
had probably fallen on the Greek. tower „ by the 
convent of the Capuchins. When anion 
From the extremity. of this branch, a fiery, ri- 
vulet detached itſelf, which, though inconſidera- 
ble, did ſome damage in the low grounds adjacent. 
The violence of another branch of this torrent 
was more conſiderable. It penetrated into a valley, 


through which it made its way in a body to a 


place called the White: Ditch [folla blanco] where 
ſpreading into two arms, that on the right ruined 
ſome fields, the left made little progreſs,” and did 
no great miſchief. This White Diteh had been in- 
feſted before with a torrent from Veſuvius in the 


eruption of September, 1696. 


. ! l 


Notwichſtanding this ſecund branch of the tor- 


rent from the aperture ſeemed thus ſtopped, yet 


on Tueſday May 22 it reſumed its courſe, not hy 
either of the arms beforementioned, but by an 
intermediate channel, falling firſt into ſome vine: 


yards, where it formed a kind of burning lake. 


Though this ſeemed to exhauſt a great part af 

the fiery liquified matter, yet it ſtill; continued its 

courſe, till after deſtroying ſome country-ſeats, on 
: e 
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fell towards the weſt ſide of the Greek tower. Hete 


it deftroyed a bridge which had been erected ra 
carry on the King's road over à narrow valley a- 
bout twenty five foot deep, between the chapel of 
purgatory, and the Carmelite monaſtery; and hav- 
ing croſſed this valley, it proceeded towards the ſea. 
© Theſe two diviſions of the ſecond branch, thus 
falling into the highway, were about twenty three 

got, each in front, and took fix hours to complete 
their courſe, © i. e. from ſeven o'clock on tueſday 
morning to ſome minutes after one the ſame day. 
Another rivulet exhauſted its fury on ſome in- 
cloſed grounds, whete it ſtopped : all the reſt were 


done at half an hour ne, a ſmall 


branch, which bending ſlowly towards the ſhore, 
determined its courſe at four in the afternoon. 
During all this time, till May 23, the ſummit 
of Veſuvius ejected violent flames, e 
with ſhowers of burnt ſtones and cinders. he 
24th, after a long exploſion' of lightnings l 
on theſe occaſions, the fire at top ſeemed to abate 
a little of its rage, but the ſmoak and aſhes till 
continued to be ejected as before. 
The 27th the flames ſenſibly ſabſided, though 
the ſmoak was whirled out with as much impetu- 
oſity and as high as ever, but its blackneſs was 
conſiderably lightened and decreaſee. 
On the 28th the fire of the ſummit was reduced 
almoſt to nothing; and on the 29th and following 
yy 6 totally diſappeared. | he 
May 30 and 3 iſt and from the 1ſt to the Sth 
of June, there ſtill iſſued a great quantity of ſmoke, 
but of a pale and whitiſh colour. 


June 5 and 6, there fell a great deal of rain, 


which oecaſioned the Lavangi, or fiery torrent ex- 
tinct, to exhale a great ſmoke, ſo thick ae to pre- 
vent the diſtinguiſhing of objects near them: that 

pecially near the Greek tower caſt a ſtrong ſul- 
phureous ſmell, which had never been obſerved 
there while it continued its courſe. This noxious 
vapour infected the ground for about ſix hundred 
foot in circumference, withering the leaves of 
the trees and blaſting the young fruits. 2 
After ſome days interval, a ſecond rain occaſi- 
oned the torrent to ſmoke as before, but this new 
exhalation had no fulphureous odour, but one 


much more offenſive to the head. It was the 


more remarkable as it had no reſemblance with any 


| Known ſmells, and it continued to be felt in that 


place for a long time after. | 
As to the fire of the torrent, it preſerved its 
fierceneſs outwardly till May 25th, when, the ſur- 
face being expoſed to the air, to cool, the 
heat . retiring to the heart of the Lavangi, where 
it continued about a month ſo intenſe, that when 


it was opened half a foot, and a ſtick introduced 


through the aperture, it took fire inſtantly. 


The bu. The moſt remarkable thing in the laſt eruption, 


dings of 


2 


was, the thundering noiſe heard from the bottom 
of the volcano, eſpecially on monday May 21, 
at which time, not only the ſtrongeſt edifices in 


— Naples felt the ſhock in a ſenſible manner, but 


quake. 


the effects of it extended to the diſtance of 15 
miles or further. That this phenomenon did not 
proceed from the ſhaking of the mountain, or that 
of the adjacent parts, it ſeems reaſonable to believe. 
To what then could it be aſeribed? To the agi- 
tation the air ſuſtained, by the ſucceſſive torrents 


of flame; ſo gunpowder, thrown on a plate of 


metal red-hot, ſparkles and cracks with double 
The thunder that followed the lightnings of the 
volcano, differed from the common in this, that 
4171 : 3 ; 
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it conſiſted of one clap, without either echo or C H A F. 


prolongation, as happens to the former, | 
repercuſſion ' of air: through the ſinuoſity of the 
clouds, or the obſtruction of other bodies. The 


noiſe of the Veſuvian thunder was momentaneous; .... 


like the diſcharge of a cannon fired at ſea at a 
ſmall diſtance. j - „813 


Among the various appearances that attend the 
eruption of Veſuvius, the firſt place is due to thoſe 
fiery ſtreams of liquified matter called Lavangi. 


The exceſſive hardneſs they contract, in loſing 


their heat, leaves them to the view, as eternal 
monuments of the force of that furnace, that is 
able to diſſolve them, and give them ſuch a fatal 
ern e ed e ron) 
We do not find in the moſt ancient writers 
any diſtinct account of theſe Veſuvian torrents, 
but we know that in 1630, they forced a paſſage 
from the ſummit of the mountain to the ſea. The 
dreadful conflagration of Etna in 1669, left, near 
the city of Catanea, a monument yet more re- 
markable, for the ſtream of fire penetrated ſo far 
into the ſea; as to form a mole er key, whoſe 
harbour was capable of receiving veſſels of good 
burthen. It will not here be amiſs to obſerve the 
uſe to which the ſtones of thoſe ancient petrified 
torrents have been for many years employed by 
the people of Naples: they he into large ſquares 
that conſolidated rock, which once was a ſtream 
of fiery liquified matter, and pave their ſtrests 
with them. 2 rite „ ein 1 ef F (þ ' 100 
The length of the principal Layangi proceeding 
from the lower aperture, and ending near the ſea 
was found to be about 3350 Neapolitan canes. 
(The Neapolitan cane is 8 palms, a/ Neapolitan 
palm is & of the Paris foot; ſo that ſix of their 
palms equal five feet French meaſure. This 
makes the length of the torrent 134, oo0 French 
feet.) For the firſt 730 canes (or toods) reckoning 
from the ſource of the torrent, its breadth was the 
ſame, and its depth eight palms. For the laſt 
2800 canes, eſtimating it at a medium taken from 
obſervations in ten ſeveral places, the breadth was 
188 palms, the depth 30. As to the ſtreams that 
are branched from it, the one which fell into the 
vineyard was found to be 1150 canes in its whole 
length, of which, by a like computation, 1050 
were 250 palms broad, and 10 deep, and the reſt 
about 100 palms broad. The other ſtream, which 
extended towards the Capuchins, was 1800 canes 
long, its breadth 548 palms, its depth 20. ; 

So that from the preceding calculation it fol- 
lows, that the total quantity of the fiery liquified 
matter, ejected by the volcano in the laſt erupti- 
on, amounts to 595,948,000 cubic feet, excludin 
the ſtones and aſhes thrown out, as well as the 
torrents' that iſſued from the ſummit, and which 
made no conſiderable progreſs. 


It is one thing to conſider theſe torrents in their Lavangi 
fluid ſtate, and another to regard them when or fiery 


they have been conſolidated by the impreſſion of 
the external air. 
In the firſt caſe, a Lavange ſhews but three re- 
markable qualities, 1. Its ſtate of fluidity, by 
which it flows like other liquid bodies. 2. Its red 
or fiery colour, 3. Its conſuming heat. 
Theſe torrents, beheld at a diſtance in the dark, 
give a light, not like that of a bright flame, but 
more dull and faint, ſuch as bodies heated in a 
furnace red-hot. When you . them pretty 
near, you preſently are ſenſible of their violent 
heat, which is fatally deſtructive to houſes, trees, 
or whatever elſe lies near their paſſage. 8 


—) reſt of its qualities. 


As ſoon as the rage of this fire begins to abate, 
the torrent loſing its fluidity, congeals into a hard 
and brittle ſtone, it next loſes. its fiery colour, and 
laſtly its heat, which it retains longer than all the 

The fluidity of the Veſuvian torrents reſem- 
bles that of melted pitch, or rather of glaſs in its 
ſtate of hquefaftion. However it is neither equal 
in all the torrents, nor even in different parts of 
the ſame torrent; for beſides the diverſity ariſing 
from the mixture of heterogeneous bodies, more 

or leſs ſuſceptible of fuſion, the degree of fire has 
certainly a great influence in giving a proportion- 
al degree of fluidity. 


- Hence it is eaſy to acount, why in the laſt erup- 


tion the torrent that iſſued from the new aperture 
at the foot of the volcano, was much more liquid 
than thoſe that flowed from the ſummit, as was 
apparent from their motion; no doubt it was 
owing to the activity of the fire, which was great- 
er at that part of the mountain than at the top. 
. The ſame rule alſo proves, why the torrents are 

always more fluid towards their ſource, and in pro- 
portion to the length of their courſe grow leſs and 
leſs liquid. „ £111 Ifen arty 

If the melted ſubſtances that compoſe the La- 
vangi are not equally liquid in all eruptions, or if 
their fluidity appears ſtronger or weaker in various 
parts of the ſame torrent, the inequality is the 
- ſame with reſpect to the external ſurtace, and the 

inſide of the ſame ſtreams ; for ſeyeral have re- 
marked, that in ſtriking with a ſtick the outſide 
of a Lavange, yet running, they found it hard, 
ſometimes to that degree as to give a hollow ſound; 


while the inſide. was certainly fluid, otherwiſe. it 


could not have held on its courſe. 4 
_. Theſe Veſuvian torrents are compoſed either of 
metals, or inflammable minerals, or ſtones, or other 
bodies ſubject to fuſion, or ſimilar ſubſtances, - or 
rather, perhaps produced by a mixture of all theſe 
together. * Signs 21 
That theſe fluids are wholly metallic 1s contrary 
to experience, for we know all metals are. mallea- 
ble bodies, i. e. ſubject to bend under the hammer 
without breaking, a property not.to be found in 
the fragments of the Lavangi, for chuſe what 
Piece you will, it will fly in pieces, rather than yield 
o the moſt violent blow. FFF 
If theſe torrents are not purely a compoſition of 
metals, much leſs are they an intire mixture of 
ſalts, ſulphur, bitumen, and other inflammable 
minerals; for neither the exceſſive hardneſs, nor 
the prodigious heavineſs of the Veſuvian torrents 
agree with the nature of ſuch a mixture. J 
The appearances of the maſles that conſtitute 
our Lavangi are innumerably varied. Nothing 
can be more confuſed ; but then nothing is more 
eaſy, on a cloſer view, than to diſtinguiſh them 
from each other than their principles, Every one 
may conceive, how by the exceſſive action of 
ſuch a ſubterraneous fire, and by the mixture of a 
hundred various bodies, things muſt change their 
aſpe& in ſo violent an operation. We may even 
doubt if they may not be ſo metamorpho- 
ſed as to loſe. their natural figure, and aſſume a 
deluſive appearance. Willing therefore, to kee 
cloſe to truth in our enquiry, we ſhall only ſpeak 
of thoſe minerals that are moſt viſible, and in 
greateſt quantity, viz. ſalts, ſulphur, and a certain 
fat and bituminous ſubſtance, Which we may call 
petrelæum Or rock-all. 8 401 „1 K et 
Of the laſt this volcano ſeems to contain an 
inexhauſtible fund, as appears from great quanti- 
VOL. II 


cy, the volcano itſelf is quite lined with ſulphu- 


ing in the Veſuvian fluids is ſalt, which, by the 
obſervations and experiments made on it, is judg 
by ſome to be ſabarmoniac. | 
The ſtones thrown up ſeem not to be original 
ſubſtances formed in the cavities of the mountain, 
but rather concretions ariſing from maſſes former» 
ly melted down and lodged in the cavities of the 
volcano. 0 47 
The Italian architects highly value theſe ſpongy; 
perforated ſtones (the pumice ſtones) for the build- 
ing of vaults or arches, not only on account of 
their lightneſs, but becauſe they cloſely receive 
the mortar, two points that greatly contribute to 
the ſolidity of architecture. Vitruvius praiſes 
theſe ſtones and the mortar of Puzzoli for their 
great uſefulneſs in the perfection and ſtrength of 
architecture. 1443. 1 4 975 T 
It is obſervable that the Moffetti, or peſtilential 
exhalations always attend the conflagrations of the 


. 


Of the flate of Veſuvius ſince the laſt great eruption, 
1.20 44 „„ 0. ITY: 1737. bh 1 | | 4 
B* FORE the eruption, the ſouthern ſummit 
of Veſuvius, from whence the flames proceed; 
was both higher and more piked or ſharp: than at 
preſent. 10.2 | 


— SS * 4 


$63: JITFLE « | } 
The inſide of the volcano; or its gulf, has alſot The form 
chanped-its aſpect, as appears from this, that the o Ve!v1- 


ſmoke which : continually. exhales from thence is 


no longer united in one body as formerly, when it eruption. 


proceeded- from one aperture, but is divided. into 
hve or fix ſtreams ſpringing from ſo many funnels 
{eparate from each other, as may be eaſily ſeen 
before ſun-riſe, when the air is clear and calm; 
and if the ſmoke ſometimes whirls out as if from 
one vent, it is owing to the quantity of the vas 
pour or to the briſkneſs of the wind. | 

Thus much is viſible from Naples, but it is ne- 
ceſſary to give the reader a nearer view taken on 
the ſpot, in which were obſerved the following 
particulars. 174 Jo. 424) { 

1. The perimeter or circuit of, the baſe of Ve- 
ſuvius in its utmoſt extent, is near forty Italian 
miles, but its neareſt circuit does not exceed 
thirty; by the neareſt circuit is meant, the place 
where it begins to riſe above the plain. 

2. The height of the northern ſummit, meaſur- 
ed from the level of the ſea, is about 720 Neapo- 
1 canes, that of the ſouthern point, or volcano, 

3. The new aperture, which is broke out on the 
declivity of the ſouthern ſummit, from whence 
iſſued the principal torrent of fire, is 552 canes a- 
bove the water-level. 17741 1 
4. The two ſummits are diſtant from each o- 
ther at their points 340 canes, at their baſe 1503 
that is to ſay, in the place whence the two diviſions 
of the mountain riſe, called the Val d' Atrio. 


3. The top of the ſouthern ſummit is hollow, 


and preſents to the eye a gulphof a circular figure, 
whoſe largeſt diameter, called its baſon, lies from 
E. to W. and ig 350 Canes over. . warl'k 
6. This baſon or cavity is edged with a border 
or bank, which projects to the inſide, like a preci- 
Pice, and nearly reſembles the banks of a river 
hanging over, whoſe earth the floods have carried 
away. | 14k 7. This 


4 

| 7. 
ties of this oily-or unctuous matter, which con- H AF. 
ſtantly floats on the ſea, near the coaſts of the bay, XXVII. 
But in all the eruptions ſulphur has the preceden- Ife und 


Iſlands. 
reous concretions laſtly, the third mineral abounds way 


13. The bottom of the baſon 
between the north and ſouth, irs ſmalleſt hreadrh 
is about go canes. 1 ie 5 


434 
CHAP. 5. This border is pretty equal round all the 
. N 5 only to the W. it is interrupted by the ad- 


| the lealian Vance of ſome fragments of rock exceeding hard, 
Tflands. and which ſeem to be of the ſame ſubſtance with 
3 d the internal matter of the Lavanꝑi 


8. On the eaſt fide, where this bank is ſmootheſt, 
is a ſloping deſcent: which leads to the bottom of 
the gulph, ſo that one may go down it though 
with much difficulty. #1) 3. 
9. All this opening, ſuch as now deſcribed, is 
the mouth of an abyſs that pierces the intrails of 
the mountain in form of a truncated cone, of 
which the circumference of the opening makes the 
baſe. | . 
10. The ſides of this baſon are all covered with 
cinders towards the eaſt, unleſs where ſome pieces 
of rock appear through, near which ſie ſeveral un- 
1 vents, from whence exhales the ſmoke; 
and about them are found various concretions of 
ſalts and ſulphur. This is the ſide, which affords 
the eaſieſt deſcent to the bottom of the baſon. 
11. Towards the ſouth, the declivity appears 
much ſteeper, though naturally laid with great 
ranges of ſtone. The thickeſt ſmoke ariſes from 
this quarter, (at leaſt during the time theſe obſer- 
vations were made) which is without doubt the 
cauſe that the. mineral ſalts and ſulphur are here 
found in greater quantities than towards the eaſt- 
ern fide. | 
12. On the W. and N. the fides are 3 
pendicular, formed of vaſt ſtones, ſome of which 
project out, and are as 1t were varniſhed or coated 
over with ſulphur, the effect of the prodigious 
ſmoke which iſſues on that ſid e. 
lengthens a littie 


14. When theſe obſervations were made on the 
internal ſtate of the volcano, there was towards 
the ſouth-ſide a ſmall collection of rain- water, 
which covered near half the bottom of the baſon. 
75. The water was blackiſh and warm. It ap- 
peared frothy towards the edges, and had a bad 
taſte of ſalt and ſulphur. Its depth did not appear 
to exceed two palms, or thereabouts, as was judg- 
ed from ſeveral ſtones, which the obſervers 'threw 

16. This lake of rain- water was cloſed on one 
fide by a bank of aſhes, on which were obſerved 
the traces of ſeveral ſtreams, that had run over into 
the empty part of the baſon, but now loſt and 
dried up. - = | | | 

17. The art of the baſon appeared ex- 
tremely — 99 uneven, full of holes and breaks, 
and covered with ſalts and yellowiſh ſulphur, end- 
ing like the hollow of a ſea-ſhell between the 
north and weſt, and from this cavity, which was 

than the lake, aroſe the thickeſt ſmoke, 


1 18. It was impoſſible to meaſure the depth of 


this part of the baſon, for want of a proper place 
to fix the inſtruments neceſſary for ſuch an opera- 
tion. The obſervers, however, willing to exa- 


mine this matter as well as the ſituation of things 


would permit, took the following method; they 
choſe that part of the north ſide of the rock where 
the precipice was ſteepeſt and leaſt I ſo 
that by-caſting in ſtones, from hence, had hopes 
they would meet with leaſt obſtacles in the deſcent. 
They threw very large ſtones five or ſix times, 
while perſons, placed on the other ſide the baſon, 
meaſured the time of their fall by the beating of 
the pulſe. The pulſations each time exceeded for- 
ty, ſo that taking each for a ſecond, and ſuppoſ- 


THE PRESENT /STATE OF ITAU V. 
ing the "ſtone to fall to the bottom with the ſame CH Ap, 


degree of velocity, the depth muſt be 84 canes. 


But as the man whoſe was examined was 


hot and ſulphurebus vapours, as well as by the 
weather, it being the heat of ſummer, no doubt 
the pulſations were too quick for an eſtimation of 
them at a ſecond each: on the other hand, they fup- 
poſed the degree of velocity in the fall of the ftone 
to be equal, excluding the acceleration of it, as 
well as the obſtacles it might meet in the deſcent, 
and believe their calculation not far from truth. 
Such was the ſtate of this volcano, at the time 
of the examination of it. I ſhall here add the opi- 
nion of ſome concerning this lake; which though 
the rains had been great, yet in September it took 
up but the half of the cavity of this baſon. 
They think then; that from hence they may ac- 
count for the origin of thoſe mineral ſprings that 


| ahound at the foot of the mountain in different 
places, and whoſe waters are impregnated with a 


falutary virtue. 

By the former meaſures it is computed, that 
the mouth of the volcano, taken in breadth and 
length, contains 6,160,000 ſquare paltns. Now 
the rain that falls in the territory of Naples for the 
courſe of a: year, amounts to about three palms 
in depth. By this computation it follows, that 


the cavity or baſon of Veſuvius receives about 
18,480,000 cubic palms of rain water annually : 


It is ſaid about this quantity, becauſe it is doubted 
whether the quantity be ſo great, for at the top of 
the mountain the rain falls always in leſs quantity 
than on the plain. This is known by the conver- 
gence of the drops in their deſcent from the clouds. 
Now though a great part of this water is eva- 
porated by the ſubterranean heat, yet it may be 
+ N there remains ſufficient to ſupply pe 

ally the wells and rivulets adjacent to the foot of 
the mountain. This quantity is alſo decreaſed by 
what the ſurface of Veſuvius drinks in, which 
falling or ſinking through its cavities, forms a 
new ſupply to the ſprings beneath. | 

| Hence it is eaſy to judge that the ſprings which 
riſe at its foot become impregnated deeply with ſe- 
veral minerals, eſpecially thoſe of the ſaline and 
ſulphureous kind. And hence may proceed their 
diuretic quality, and that they are gently purga- 
tive and ſoftening in ſeveral indiſpoſitions ; of this 
there is a remarkable inſtance in the baths of Piſ- 
carielli, which rife behind the Solfatara near the 
lake of Agnano, and very probably do proceed 
from the ſhow and rains, which fall in the cavi- 
ties of the volcano. 8 | 

As the baſon of Veſuvius is only a plain ſunk 
in the middle, the water can find no iſſue but by 
paſſing through the cavities of the Solfatara, where 
it takes a ſtrong tincture of ſulphur and allum, 
and ſprings out very hot at the foot of one of thoſe 
rocks that form the baſis of the mountain. 
Amongſt the changes produced by the laſt e- 
ruption, may be reckoned the impediment of the 
high road near the E. (ide of the Greek tower, for 
the way is there yet interrupted by the vaſt tor- 
rent which advanced near the ſea-fide. A prodi- 
gious bank was raiſed by it, which would have 
prevented all paſſage, if the labourers had not 
wrought to clear a way through this Veſuvian 
mound, and carried off the largeſt of the ſtones; 
it is ſtill a little troubleſom to croſs the remains. 
The reſt of the torrents did little damage. 


Italy and a 
. : 5 5 f 
much fatigued with chmnbing the mountain, and think. 


as the air was no doubt heated by the quantity off... 
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opoſe the entring into this allfarice; 
in be the Men of? it, which mie e bh | 
their coun 1 95 to, be called by way © eminente 
Frankenlan 


5 705 to yrs defitable, e 


Franken, or free 
ny ores or tribe of Gerttians, but to all thoſe _ 


THE PRESENT STATE OF/FRANGE 


Le ing nothing more khan to be at peace with all 
eonfufion lately, by an inſurrectien of N their neighbours 3 however; they — to gs 
lace, and m e France umpire of 40 ſome diſguſt to the court of Great by the 
but all is quiet again there. honburs they paid the ſon of the Chevalier St. 

As to the republick of Venice, they ſeem to George; and their miniſter at . Britiſh evurt 
have remained in a ſtate of indolence of late years, e esd home. 
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725 Srovihee is at this day Called Frittt- 
5 the hondur of comtaamicating their 
ry; atld this name it 
hark rerained ever fince the ffth' century. It f 
tine the learned getitrally agree that the name o 
ople, was not apptopriated to 


Wers that Confederated thetmfelves agaitift rhe | 
omans in defence of their liberties: it is not how- 
2 95 185095 thar the inhabitants of Franconia 


The kingaom '6f Flaber is boundel by the 
Etitiſh chanel and the Netherlands towards rhe 
north; by Germany, Switertland, Savoy, and 
Italy on the eaſt; by the Mediteträgean and 
on the ſouth, and by the Atlantick or weſterti 
ocean on the weſt; dig ftom the 42d to the 
5 iſt degree of north latitude, and king e 
eleven degrees of longitude, the moſt eaſterly part 
of Provence, lying feven degrees to the etwa of 
London, and the moſt weſtetly part, of Bretagne, 
four degrees odd minutes to the ee of Lon- 
doh. Wete it n Tee the province of Bretagne, 
which ſtretches above an hundred miles tar- 
ther into the ocean than any other 75 king- 
dom, the form would be Amo ſquare, and the 
breadth and lengrh pretty near equal, abdut 
five hundred and forry miles; but 8 altow- 
ances for hills and valleys, and the winding of the 


roads, it muſt be above fix hundred miles over 
either way in 4 traveller's account; and was ex- 


ceeding p s riff perſecution, war, and famine 
leſſened their numbers: ſcarce à country if Europe 


Mountains. 


£ 


tefugres; and their armies, which in tlie | War 
conlilted of four of five. hundred thouſan men, 


couldnt but * os to 8 the king- 
dur: the 57 peed at 
me alſd in Gl. © * wy 


n la away about an hun 
dted d 
che pps poſs 


atid more in pioportion in L 
any colour for thoſe high calculations of theit mim- 
bers which ſoitie of their writers. have made, com: 
puting the ſoils in France at nineteen millions and 


chat i not eroded with French See or Fi Prone c — p. 


; ſo that it ke ere was ever | 


* 


Kea thoſe Le now eſtimate them at five or 


Au poſſibly come muchi nearer the truth. 


The air is temperate, equally exempted, ſay th The air. 


French writers, rom the extremities of heat an 
cold, and or that account France is preferable ta 
Gertnany and the northern chu tries on one hand, 
or it i to Spain and Italy on 4 5980 and this 
ſituation occaſions à great 
5 in life, as corn, Wine, 
e to give an account of the ſoil 2 bros 
a in the deſcription of the reſpective provinces, 
and retutn to the temperature of the air, which 
the natives ſ much boaſt of. Certain it is, that 
the northern provinces of France, and even the 
neighbourhood of Paris, is much colder in winter 
than England; as we are ſurrounded by the ſea, 
we ate not ſo ſubject to continued froſts, nor are 
we ſo ſenſible of the cold, becauſe we are much 
better ſupplied with firing. The poor :ople in 
France often undergo much greater Hard üps in a 
ſevere ſeaſon than they do in England, or more 
northern ſituations 3 I muſt confels, that clear ſet- 
tled weather, which we uſually, meet with on the 


continent, both in winter and ſummer, is prefer- 
able to that f 


perpetual change which iſlanders are 


More of all bay 4 | 


8 Ha there is no want of fuel: But 
the nort 9 5 ple in this reſpect ſeem to have the 
better 2 the French, whoſe bodies are not only 


better prepat d to endure cold, but have furs toclothe 
them when they go abroad, and ſtoves to lie in ad 


night, ſo that they are in no danger of periſhing 
I 


by 


486 
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THE PRESENT. STATE OF FRAN GE. 


enn 
* 


reaſon they are more ſenſible of cold veather in 


hear a foreigner boaſting of the clemency of the 


Italy; the Pyrenees, which divide it from Spain; 
1d the Cevennes, which run through the Lower 
Languedoc to Auvergne. 321181˙1 in 41 
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Treats of the perſons and habits of the French, of their 
genius and 


ie clet temper, diet, exerciſes and diverſions. 
air, the. beauty. or. fertility of his native place. WW "IR 
may Tafely conctade-thereareatiaystobemer-with-- ERE being ſuch a multitude of French fa- CH AP. 
which may poſſibly counterpoiſe the happineſs he milies in London, and other parts of Eng- II. 
boaſts of: and on the contrary, how cold and com- land, it may ſeem unneceſſary to ſay any thing on * 
fortleſs ſoe ver ſome places may be repreſented, the heads enumerated in the title of this chapter; 
natives ſtill find ſomething to render their condi- many will be apt to ſay they are perfectly acquaint- 
eloh tolerahle; and ty their opinion perhaps ed with the perſons and manners of «this pedple, * 
ferable to their ſouthern neighbours. , anf that I Andot gfive them & truer notion of the 
In one reſpect indeed we muſt allow, that France French than they have already, and this may be 
has the advantage of any kingdom of Europe, and e in a great many inſtances: I ſhall however, 
that is in the ſeas which border upon it, whic for the ſake of thoſe who have not had the oppor- 
afford them an eaſy communication with the reſt tunity of converſing ſo familiarly with them, at- 
of the world; the Britiſh channel waſhes all its tempt A character of the French according to the 
northern 988 Atlantick ocean the weſtern beſt of my judgment. {FP 
coaſts, and the Mediterranean the ſouth ; no coun- The rench then as to their perſons are gene- The per- 
try therefore can be better ſituated for the advance- rally of a lower ſtature than their neighbours of ſons of the 
ment of trade and navigation, of which however Germany or Holland, and of a much lighter make, Foe. 


The 8 | 


Rivers. 


and north-wel | ad 
ftom thence directly welt by Tours, Angers and 


they do not make the advantages they might, as 
will appear hereafter. „ 
It is alſo extremely well watered with navigable 


rivers, of which the chief are the Loire, the Rhone, 


the Garonne, and the Seine. Of theſe the Loire 
is the largeſt; it riſes in the mountains of the Se- 
vennes in Langyecpe: and taking its courſe north 

, runs by Neyers to Orleans, and 


Nantz in Bretagne, and falls into, the ocean forty 
miles below Nantz, receiving in its courſe the 
Aller, the Cher, the Indre, the Vichuc, Sata, 
the Mayenne, and ſeveral other rivers, and com- 
municates with the Seine by the canals of Briare 
and Orleans; the whole courſe, with all its wind- 
oft PO #4 i 1 a 92 1 ; 

ings from the ſource to the ſea, is computed to be 
about five hundred miles. 2. The Rhone, which 
riſing in the mountain La Fourche in Switzerland, 
runs weſtward through the country called the Va- 


lais, dividing it into two parts; after which it 


The Ga- 
ronne. 


paſſes thro the lake of Geneva, and having viſited 
that city, becomes navigable at Seiſſel, four or five 
leagues below Geneva, which it is not before, on 


account of the falls and cataracts that are met with 


in it: afterwards it flows on ſouth-weſt to Lyons, 
where it joins the Soan, and then runs on due 
ſouth till it falls into the Mediterranean by three 
Teveral channels, having received the Iſere at Va- 
lence, and the Durance at Avignon, and paſſed by 
the city of Arles. 3. The Garonne, or Gironne, 
which riſing in the Pyrenean mountains, takes its 
courſe firſt north-eaſt to the city of Thoulouſe, and 
afterwards north-weſt to Bourdeaux, and fifteen 


leagues below that city falls into the ocean near 


the tower of Corduan by two channels, having 
received in its courſe the Auriege, the Sare, the 


Tara, the Lot, the Dordonne, and ſeveral other 


leſſer ſtreams, and has a communication with the 
Mediterranean by the royal canal, the work of 


but nimble, active and well proportioned, their 
Rair and eyes are for the moſt part black, and their 
complexions brown ; the northern people it muſt 
be owned have an advantage of them in this reſpect, 


as well as in point of ſtature, their features alſo 


are ſmall and not very engaging, at leaſt to an 
Engliſh eye: I-muſt confeſs however, that L have 


ſeen ſome tall perſonable men of good complexions, 
and ſeveral beautiful females amongſt them; ani 


a 


there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe that thoſe. provinces'of 
France which border upon Flanders and Germany, 


and intermarry With the natives of thoſe countries, 


ſhould not equal them in theſe reſpects: nay, Iam 
apt to think that the breed muſt be much mende 

on both ſides, where a tall phlegmatick Dutchman 
happens to join iſſue with a little airy French lady. 
It is obſervable alſo, thoſe of the French who 
come over hither very young and remain long a- 
mongſt us, have more florid complexions than 
thoſe who have been bred up in France; and an- 
other obſervation I believe all that have been ac- 
quainted with this people muſt make is, that both 
men and women wear very ill, and that as they 
grow into years, their features appear very harſh 
and ſhocking. © 5 
As to their habits 


thought that the ſame dreſs is ever in faſhion at 
Paris at the ſame time it is at London, for by that 
time it has got over hither, the French are infal- 
by in a new mode; and if a gentleman ſhould 
go over to France in clothes that were made here 
by the beſt French taylor.in town, he would pro- 
bably find himſelf under a neceſſity of making ſe- 
veral alterations on his arrival there ; and there- 


draw a 0 drew him with a pair of ſhears 


The Lewis XIV. 4. The Seine, which riſes near Dijon bles in Europe, no nation follows their foppery ſo 
Seine. in Burgundy, and runs to the north-weſt, viſiting 7 e as the Engliſh : the Italians, the Spaniards 
Troyes, Paris and Rouen in its way, and falls into and the Dutch, who are their neareſt neighbours, 


the Britiſh channel near Havre de Grace : it be- 
ins to be navigable at Troyes, the capital of 


we may ſee them imitated by Their ha- 
our gentry all over England, tho? it muſt not be bits. 


ampagne, and receives in its courfe the Tonne, 
the Loing, the Marne, the Oiſe, and the Eure, an 


rom 


Los 45% | pag, merry ſprightly eneration, who ſeldom lay anv temper 
ſevetal other leſs conſiderable ſtreams, The l thing to heart, d and ac uainted at firſt ſight, and geni- 
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in che ſame manner ; ſoops, fricaſſces, ragbuts and C HA F. 


France ſpeaks of his country, he tells you in the 
phraſe of one of their authors who no lies before me, 
that it is the moſt ancient and iMluſtrious kingdom 
in the world; that the fertility of the ſoil and cle- 
mency of the air is no where to be parallelled ; that 
their religion, laws and * * are the beſt 
that ever were inſtituted, and their prince the 

teateſt moriarch in the univerſe ; and that arts and 
— never arrived at ſuch a pitch as in this glo- 


rious kingdom; even the Hugonots, who fled from 
- thence on account of the perſecution, will ſub- 


ſcribe to every part of this deſcription, unleſs ir be 
the point of religion. 1 rea? a 
I be vain- glory and obſequious flattery ſo natural 


to the French, is ſufficiently evident from the in- 


ſcriptions on ſome of their royal palaces and ſtatues, 


which I ſhall have occaſion hereafter to recite in the 


deſcription of them, and ſhall here only give a ſpe- 


cimen or two of them; and firſt on the Louvre we 


meet with an inſcription which tells us, that their 
King, their nation, and that palace, are the three 
wonders of the world, and that Gop only excels 
their King, as heaven does this houſe. 41 

Under the ſtatue of Lewis XIV. in the place of 
Victory is another modeſt inſcription, viz. Viro im- 
mortali, to the immortal man: and there they tell 
us alſo that their grand monarch gives laws to the 


whole world, which never was truer perhaps than 


at this day. Nor is it only at court that flattery 
is predominant, but in imitation of their ſuperiors 
the loweſt claſs of men ſeem to reverence, and even 
adore thoſe who are a degree above them, and by 
this fawning inſinuating behaviour many of that 
nation have raiſed their fortunes amongſt us, and 


been on a ſudden metamorphoſed from lackeys into 


gentlemen ;; they have that wiſdom where there is 
a proſpect of ad vancement to ſuffer themſelves tame 
ly to de trod upon, and not only to put up all ill 
uſage, but even to ſeem pleaſed and contentedꝭ with 
it, and as they ſee the filly animals they ſerve de. 


lighted with the worſhip that's paid them, never 


fail to let them: have their fill of it. But as this 

ple are ſo exceeding humble while they are in a 
Fate of dependance, they are no leſs imperious when 
their fortunes happen to mend; they expect the 
ſame homage from their inferiors, which they were 
uſed to pay to thoſe above them. To proceed in 


their character; they have a genius, ſays Pu PEN. 


por, fit to undertake any thing, whether it be in 
learning, trade, or manufactures, eſpecially thoſe 
things which depend more upon ingenuityand dexte- 
rity, than hard labour. Another author rightly ob- 
ſerves, that they have generally quick and ready ap- 


— 


prehenſions, but too often run away with a ſuper: 


ficial knowledge of things, not having patience to 
dive to the bottom of them: they are much com- 


mended by ſome for their hoſpitalityto ſtrangers, but 
Il am really at a loſs to diſcover wherein it conſiſts, 
unleſs it be in formal compliments and ceremony, 
VPhhich they are ready enough to afford foreigners; 


or one another, but are not much given to make 
entertainments, or relieve the diſtreſſed; our re- 
fugees ſcarce; meet with ſo good entertainment 
there, as the French do here. They are more ex- 
travagant in their dreſs, than in eating and drink- 
ing: it has been obſerved in Flanders, that a French 


officer covered with gold lace ſhall dine upon a roll 


Their diet. 


and a few raiſins, or perhaps a diſh of ſoop and 
herbs, when an Engliſh officer of the ſame rank 
ſnall ſpend three or four ſhillings at and ordinary 
and this brings me to enquire into their diet. It 
is very certain that the French do not eat that 
* 4 e we do, nor do they often dreſs it 


haſhes, diſguiſed with onions,” herbs, and ſpices, 


der, that an Engliſhman would think it fit far no- 
thing bur the dunghill, and were it not for the 
high ſeaſoning and herbs they uſe with it, would 
ſcarce be eatable : but if the French eat Fe. 
meat than we do, they are perfect devourets 

bread, of which they uſually eat twice the quan- 


tity, and their bread is generally exceeding light 


and good. 


They have alſo a great variety of wines which 


are their ordinary drink, and are ſuppoſed to con- 
tribute to that ſprightlineſs and vivacity, ſo con- 
ſpicuous in the French; thoſe people that uſe malt 
hquors, and eat great quantities of fleſh, may well 


be ſuppoſed to be heavier and ſlower of apprehen- 


ſion, tho' they may be of a larger ſize and better 
fitted for laborious employments: cyder is prett; 
much drank in the northern provinces of Nate 
which yield little or no wine; and we are not t 
imagine that they commonly Urink in the other 


parts of France; ſuch! good old generous wines as 


they tranſport abtoad: no, they content themſelves 
uſually with thoſe poor thin wines which will not 


Keep, and are but à degree better than cyder, and 
ſend their beſt to market; inſomuch that it is the 


opinion of many, that there is more good old wine 
drank in London, if we may take Portugal and 


Spaniſh wines into the account, than there is in 


Faris. It is within our memory that port bore an 
equal price with French wine here, nor was the 
ordinary French valued without a mixture of port, 


or ſome ſuch ſtrong” wine; it was the high duty 


laich upon it that contributed chiefly to that might 
eſteem we have! for it at this day; the vanity all 
of heing able to drink a wine that our neighbours poc- 
kets can't reach, may have had ſome ſhare in the 


Netting ſuch an unteaſonable value upon it. A na- 


tive of Franee tells me, that they have ſeveral ſorts 
of wine that will not bear the bringing over, and 
muſt be drank at ſuch certain ſeaſons, or they are 
good for nothing, a month ſooner or later makes 
a great alteration in them; but I ſhall have occa- 
ſion to treat farther of their wines when I come 
to enquire into the produce 6f the country. I pro- 
ceed now in the character of the people. It is ob- 
ſerved that they allow their womer all ele 


a Frenchman will ſuffer you almoſt to court his 
wife before his face, and will even take it amiſs if 


yu do not admire her perſon; and bythe freedom the 


ady takes in company, it is difficult ſometimes to 
diſtinguiſh Which is the huſband and which is the 
ſtranger; nor are they much ſurpfized if you find 
them doing che offices of nature; an Engliſh wonian 
would ſneak and put herſelf to great inconvenien- 
cies, rather than æ man ſhould: ſee her going to- 
wards the place where thoſe things are uſually done 


whereas a French woman would not be out of 


countenance, or avoid you if ſhe was actually a- 
bout it; and to ſay no more of them on this head, 
all that have had any converſation with them muſt 
allow, that they ate not the cleanlieſt people in the 
werd. LACY» | WP 6 
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Another obſervation made of the | F rench/'s, Alitigious 
that they are a vefy itigious pcople, and ready H people. 


commenee a ſuit 'of law upon every trifle. , Som 

have carried it {6 far as to ay, there are more law- 

yers and law- ſuits in France, than in all the King- 
5H 14 M doms 


"%, 
, 


are preferred before whole joints boiled or roaſted, 
and what they do boil or roaſt, has ſcarce a drop 

of gravy left in it; they chuſe to mY up their 

meat alſo before it is dreſſed, till it is ſo very ten- 


Ws 4. Me e Their wo- 
freedoms, and are ſeldom troubled with jealouſy; men. 
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and theſe indeed find buſineſs for 


II. the ſeveral parliaments of the kingdom, who are 
de laſt refortin civil cauſes where the crown does 


Given to 


duelling. 


not think fit to interpoſe. Another inſtance of 
their eds pers temper is, their being ſo 
much addi to duelling, which coſt Lewis 
XIV. more pains to break them of, than any one 
tranſaction of his reign. This was really a noble 
attempt, and reflects true glory on that monarch, 
and is a thing that could never have been effected 


but by a deſpotick prince, who would admit of no 


evaſions of his decrees. Whatever ſtated laws are 
made may be eluded, but if this Prince or his judges 
believed the party guilty but of deſigning or in- 


tending a challenge, they were ſure to be puniſhed 


with the loſs of their lives and eſtates, and conſe- 

uently the entire ruin of their families: not that 
I am an admirer of ſuch arbitrary proceedings, but 
am obſerving that it would have been exceeding 


difficult to ſuppreſs this itch of duelling, in a go- 


vernment where the Judges were not veſted with 
ſuch arbitrary powers. We ſee amongſt our ſelves 


that the pretence of a ſudden quarrel, and the fact 


being done in the heat of blood, renders all our 
Jaws ineffectual N this ſpecies of murder: if a 
formal ſettled malice is not proved beforehand, or 


there be not ſome extraordinary aggravations of 


Eſteemed 


ood ſub- 
Jens, 


the offence, the criminal ever eſcapes. 15 
The French are commended much for their 
ready obedience to their governors, and the un- 
common veneration they pay their prince; but 
very late hiſtories will inform us it was not always 


thus, rebellions and civil wars have been as frequent 


in France as in any other country, while the peo- 
ple had any thing left to contend with the crown 
r; but now as the king is entirely maſter of their 


fortunes, and diſpenſes to them all temporal blei- 


gs, no wonder that they adore him as a god; 


his frowns or ſmiles their happineſs or miſe 
depends. They have the name of eitates and po 


ſeſſions, but are really no more than tenants at 


will, vaſſals and factors for him. Their lands are 
taxed at that rate, that they will ſcarce afford the 


' proprietor a ſubſiſtence who has not a place: and 


1t is true, there 1s ſcarce a conſiderable family in the 
kingdom that has not ſome preferment in the 
church, the court, or the army, which are all in 
a manner in the diſpoſal of the crown, and con- 
ſequently the ſureſt way to advance their fortunes 
is, by expreſſing an unlimited devotion for their 
Prince. In Ruſſia they ſay, God and the Great 
Duke knows every thing, and does every thing; 


and ſo it is in France, God and the Prince are 


ually adored, as the ſubjefts look upon them- 
Telves to be equally in their power. What would 
all their ſtruggling for their ancient privileges avail 
them now, againſt ſuch numerous armies of regu- 
Jar troops paid with their own money ? They have 


£ 
* 


i # 
© 


_ neceſſity, and pretend to be contented with what 


they cannot remedy : nay, they do well toſeem to be 
moved by a principle of love and affection for their 
Prince, becauſe on his approbation depends their 
own and their families — Tc iP | 


It is obſerved of the nobility and gentry of 


France, that they never apply themſelves to trade 
or merchandize, and that they loſe their quality 
wheneverthey. do; but if this was not the caſe, it 


| is no wonder that they decline this way of making 


their fortunes, when there are ſo many other more 
ſuitable to their genius. A French gentleman 
ſeems naturally cut out for a courtier or an officer, 


-- 
* 


either forces or treaſure to oppoſe againſt them; 
it is their wiſdom therefore to make a virtue of 


d if he happens to be of a melancholy diſpoſition, 
a man of letters, here are always convents and 
numerous preferments to be met with in the 
church; and the court having given great encou- 
ragement the laſt hundred years to the liberal arts, 
France has produced many learned men in moſt 
arts and ſciences : for tho people be inclin'd 
themſelves to ingenious ſtudies they ſeldom make 
thoſe advances as when they are morally ſure their la- 
bourswill be rewarded with honours and preferments. 


As to their military virtues, it muſt be acknow- 


CHAP, 
II. 


— 


Military 


ledged that the French have brought the art of virtues. 


war to great perfection; there are no le who 
attack or defend a place better than they do, or 
are better verſed in fortification : their horſe alſo, 


eſpecially their gendarmerie, were deſervedly ef- 


teemed as 


battle at Hockſtet, when they were miſerably broke: 
by the continuance of a long war they had taught 
their enemies to equal them, if not ſurpaſs them. 
There is no wonder that the French had ſome ad- 
vantage of us in the beginning of the war, their 
King having during a long reign made it his buſi- 
neſs to eſtabliſh a good body of horſe, and the no- 
bility and gentry of France being fond of this ſer- 
vice, and perpetually qualifying theniſelves for it; 
and it was to his ſuperiority in cavalry, that his 
ſucceſſes at the beginning of the war were princi- 
pally owing. Their foot are alſo. exceeding well 
diſciplined, but unleſs they were aſſiſted by Swiſs 
or Bavarians, they were liable to be born down by 
the weight of the Dutch and German infantry, 
who are generally much 


good as any troops in Europe, till the . 


larger bodies of men, for 


which reaſon they were ſeldom ſucceſsful where 
they had not a ſuperiority in point of number; 


after the confederates came to be equally diſciplin'd: 
for to ſuppoſe that the courage of the French or 


the confederates gave them any advantage over 


their-enemies is very idle; war is become a 

and any people who have been ſeven years in con- 
ſtant ſervice will be good ſoldiers: if there be any 
advantages to be expected, it muſt be from the 
conduct of the gengral, or the weight and ſuperi · 
ority of his troops; horſes and men of a ſmall ſize 
will never be a match for thoſe of a larger bulk, 
and that ſide which hath the greateſt weight and 
numbers, will infallibly carry their point, if there be 
not a very great diſparity in the ſkilland conduct of 


LuXEMBURGH, that give him a ſuperiority of ten 


the generals. It was indeed a profane ſaying of 


thouſand men, and he would give providence leave 


to take the enemies ſide ; but this we may ſay in 


regard to the courage of any. people, that let the 
contrary party. out-number them by ten thouſand 
men in an hundred thouſand, and they will run a 
great hazard of being defeated, let their natural or 
acquired courage be never ſo great. | : 

As to their exerciſes, there are few French gen- 
tlemen that do not learn to dance, to fence, and 
ride the great horſe; hunting alſo after their way 
is pretty much uſed, but we muſt not think they 
often ride a fox chaſe: when a French gentleman 
goes a hunting, he equips himſelf with a 
of jack-boots, a huge war ſaddle, and a monſtrous 
curb bridle, that you would think he was going to 
charge an enemy, rather than ride after a timorous 


Their ex- 
erciſes 


diverſions. 


vy Pair 


hare or deer, but theſe gentlemen go rather to ſee 


the game killed than hunted; this is the buſineſs of 
the huntſmen, who only call their Lords to ſee the 
game deſtroyed, which they have brought into the 
toils, or direct them to proper ſtations where they 
may take a view of the chaſe now and then. Their 
other diverſions are much the ſame with 


rather 


ours, or 
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CHAP. rather we haye introduced almoſt every French 
II. game amongſt us, we follow them as cloſely here, 
use do in the faſhion of our clothes; nothing will 
go down with us that is not French, and therefore 

it is perfectly unneceſſary to inlarge upon this head. 
I proceed in the next place to a deſcription of the 
ſeveral provinces. 585 | 


C HAP. III. 


Shews the ſeveral provinces, or general governments 


the kingdom of France is divided into, and treats 
particularly of the government of Paris, 


General RANCE, when the three eſtates of the king- 
diviſion of dom, the clergy, nobility and commons uſed 
France. to aſſemble in parliament, and give their conſent to 
ſuch laws as were enacted, was divided into twelve 
provinces, from. whence they uſed to be ſummon- 


ed, viz. from Normandy, Picardy, the Ile of 
France, Champagne, Bretagne, Orleanois, Bur- 
gundy, Lyonois, Guienne, Languedoc, Dau- 


Phine and Provence : but theſe parliaments hav- 
ing 


dom is at preſent actually divided into thirty-ſix 
36 general provinces, ' or general governments, which ordi- 


govern- 


ments. The general government of Paris. 2. Of the iſle of 


France. 3. Picardy, 4. Champagne. 5. Burgundy. 
6. Dauphine. 7. — 8. Languedoc. 9. The 
government Du Foix. 10. Navarre and Bearne. 
11. Guyenne and Gaſcony. 12. Saintonge and 
Angomgis. 13. D'Aums. 14. Poitou. 15. Bre- 
tagne. 16, Normandy. . 
18. Du Maine and Perche. 19. Orleanois. 20. 
Nivernois. 21. Bourbonois. 22. Lyonais. 
D' Auvergne. 24. Du Limoſin. 25. De la Marche. 


26. The government of Berry. 4 8 
31. 


28. Anjou. 29. Saumur. 30. F 
Dunkirk. 32. Metz and Verdun, 33. Toul. 
34. Alſace. | 25. Franche Compte. And, 36. 
Rouſſillon. Theſe I ſhall endeavour to de- 
ſcribe in their order ; but becauſe the limits of 
the governments of Paris and the iſle of France 
are not exactly ſettled by wy their writers, I 
ſhall throw them both together. 2 
The Ine The iſle of France, ſo named from its bein 
of France, encompaſſed with rivers, is bounded by Picardy 
on the north, - by -Champagne on the eaſt, by la 
Beauſſe and Orleanois on the fouth, and by Nor- 
mandy on the weſt, and is near fifty French 
| in length, and about as much in breadth, 
= is divided into the following diſtricts, viz. 
1. The iſle of France proper, or the Pariſis. 2. 
La Brie Francoiſe, - 3. Le Hurepois. 4. The 
Beauvailis. g. The Valois. 6. The Soiffonois. 7. 
The Laonnois, $. The Noyonois. 9. The Vexin 
Francoiſe. 10. The Gatenois.' 11. The Man- 
tois ; and 12. The county of Senlis. And the 
principal rivers are the Seine, the Marne, and 
the Oiſe. | | F Orr 
The Ile . The Iſle of France properly fo called, in which 
of France Paris ſtands, is not above fifteen French leagues in 
proper. length, and nine in breadth ; this diſtrict alone 
was anciently called France, and afterwards com- 
municated its name to the whole monarchy ; the 


Chis molt remarkable. places in it are, 1. Paris. 2. 
place. The foreſt of Vincennes. 3. Montmorency. 4. 
' Dammartin. 5. Charenton ; and 6. St. Dennis. 
Paris city, The city of Paris was anciently called Lutetia, 
the name. from its miry ſituation according to moſt writers, 


but this etymology ſome modern French authors 


ceive that the metropolis of this glorious kin 


been diſcontinued ever ſince 1614, there is 
now no foundation for this diviſion, The king- 


narily go under the name of generalities, viz. 1. R 


into three principal parts. 


17. Havre de Grace. 


23. 


439. 

ſeem very much aſhamed of, they cannot cone CH AP. 
. UL; 

dom ſhould. ever have ſo filthy; an epithet belo — 

ing to it as. dirty, the dirty town: they object, 

that it was called Lutetia before the time of the 


Romans, and. that it is ſtrange, the Gauls, bo 


were unacquainted with, their language, ſhould 


Zive it a Roman name; but ſtill they do not give 


any other account of the original of the name 
which is more ſatisfactory. However certain it 
is, that this town being the capital of a people, 
called Pariſiens, at the time it was conquered by 
the Romans, from them afterwards obtained the 
modern name of Paris, but took up no more 
ground then than the little iſlands, encloſed by the 
branches of the Seine, which is ſcarce a twentieth: 
part of the whole town at this day. But to pro- 
ceed; modern Paris is of a circular form, encom- The form 
ſed with a wall, and; divided by the river and fitua- 

O almoſt; into, two equal parts, heing ſituated ***- 
in 48 degrees 59 minutes north latitude, two de- 
grees ſome odd minutes to the eaſtward of Lon- 
don, from which it is about two hundred miles 
diſtant, an hundred and twenty-eight to the ſouth- 
ward of Calais, near fix hundred north-eaſt of 
Madrid, and as much to the weſtward of Vien- 
na, and about ſeven hundred miles north-weſt of 
ome. 102 

Thoſe who deſcribe this city, uſually divide it General 
| 1. The town, which diviſion of 
is the largeſt, ſituate on the north-ſide- the river, the city. 
containing the ſuburbs of St. Anthony, the tem 
ples. St. Martin and St. Dennis, with the | 
of the Louvre, the Tuilleries, the royal 
the place royal, the Baſtile, and the arſenal. 2. 
The city, which: is much the leaſt; but the moſt 
ancient, conſiſting of three little iſlands in the 
middle of the Seine, called the Palais, the ile of 
Notre Dame, and the Louviers, which have a 
communication with the reſt of the town, and 
with each other by ſeveral bridges. And, 3. The 
univerſity, which lies on the ſouth-ſide of the 


river, and comprehends beſides the colleges, the 
ſuburbs of St. Cn, St. Michael, St. James, 
St. Marcellus, and St. Victor: and theſe, as well 
as thoſe on the other ſide the water, are denomi- 
nated ſuburbs, not becauſe they are without « 


g preſent walls, but becauſe they were all built — 


that part of the town which ſtands upon the little 
iſlands and the river, and is ſtill; called by way of 
eminence the city. I ſhall take an opportunity ta 
obſerve: farther, that all that part of the town, 
which ſtands on the north · ſide of the river, and 
to which the name of Town is appropriated, lies 
upon a perfect flat, and was heretofore a moraſa ; 
the city alſo lies low, but that part which lies on 
the ſouth- ſide of the river, and has obtained the 
name of the Univerſity, has ſeveral riſing grounds 
and eminencies in it. The air of Paris is ſome- 
thing groſs, but generally eſteemed healthful — 5 
the hills, which lie to the ſouthward, abound in try about 
pleaſant ſprings, and the adjacent country is full it. 
of ſtone quarries, from whence they fetch their 
materials for building; and there are ſome plea» 
ſant groves on the banks of the Seine and Marne. 
The hills in the neighbouring country alſo afford 
excellent wine, as the plains to the ſouthward do 
corn: all the country about Paris is watered with 
innumerable little ſtreams, which fall into the 
Seine and Marne; and ſeveral of their ſprings arg 
medicinal. Having thus given a pretty exact de- 
ſeription of the ſituation of Paris, I ſhall next 
proceed to give an account of the quarters it is at 

I - preſent 
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CH pekte divided into, and of the moſt celebrated 
MI. palaces and publick buildings in them. About the 
— yet 02, there paſſed an aft of their council of 
ate, for dividing. the whole town into twenty 

Paris di- ſeveral quatrers or wards, as follows, viz. 1. The 
fifry-three ſtreets, ' 2. St. Jatnes's 
| mbles, containing fifty-five ſtreets. 3. 

ters. St; Oportune, thitty-four ſtreets. 5. The Wore 


vided into city, contain 


20 wards, . 
or quar- of the 


quarter, . comprehending St Germain, TAuxer- 
rois, and coritaining twenty-five ſtreets. 5. That 
of the palace royal, or St. Honorius, containing 
forty-nine ſtreets. 6. Mont Martre, containing 
forty-one ſtreets. 7. St. Euſtace, Göbel 
twenty-nine 'ſtreers. _ 8. The halls, containing 
. twenty-ſeven” ſtreets 9. St. Dennis, containing 
fifty five ſtreets. 10. St. Martin's, Goc iin 
fifty four fireets.”' II. The Greye, containing! 


tTtellerie, containing twenty ſeven ſtreets. 13. St. 
i ene, ot the en contatning nineteen. 
ſtreets.” 14. The temples, or Du Marais, con- 
raining fifty two ſtreets, 13. St. Antony's, con- 
taining ſictyeigbis ſtreets. 16. The place Mau- 


bert, containing eighty-one ſtreets. ? 17. St. Ben- 


net's, contaifiing ſixty ſtreets. 18. St. Andrew's,” 

containing fifty-one ſtreets. 12. The quarter of 

Luxemburg, containing ſixty-two: ſtreers. And, 

20. St. Germains de Prez, containing fifty. five 

l „„ 097 IONS Ont Hrs 

Of che ex · According to the author of the late deſcription 

tent of Pa- Of Paris, written in French, the whole town is 

ris, and out two common French leagues in the diame- 
the num- 1 Deo r 

bers in it. ter and "fix in the circumference; but notwith-! 

ſtanding meſt of the French writers boaſt, that 

it takes up more ground than any town in Europe, 

anch eſpecially London, all foreigriers who have 

videred dork and ſome of theit on authors, do 

agree, that it is not ſo large as London. And it 

is eaſily demonſtrated, that it is not ſo popnlous 

from the bills of mortality of each city, thoſe of 

London exceeding the | other one third uſually : 

and though it be er that we take in ſome 

of the adjacent villages about London into the 

weekly bills ; it is certain, that theſe are not e- 

quivaſent to the numbers which belong to the 

ſhipping, and are annually ſent from London to the 

plantations, and other foreign countries Who die 

abroad: and it being generally agreed, that Lon- 

don is one of the moſt healthful towns in the 

world, it cannet be ſuppoſed, that there die 

ater: numbers in proportien here, than there 

in Paris; therefore, when the French writers 


the Frenęh author above cited ſays, he can bodly 
affirm, łhat the city of Paris contains more inha- 
bitants tha ity in Europe, and that they a- 


mount :-to eight hundr uſandat leaſt, Nay; 


before the late war, and the famine which hap- 

pened in the year i909, that they amounted to 
an hundred andi fifty thouſand more. He ſupports 
his aſſertion by another calculation, perhaps as 
wide as this; namely, the numbers ofoxen, aer 
34170 . | 


5. That 


""rhirty-eight ſtrerts. 12. St. Paul's, or the Mor- 


and other animals conſumed aniiitally in this city, c H 


telling us, that they do not Kill leſs than ſeverity! III. 


thouſand oxen, ſeven hundred thouſand ſheep, &c. 
but this is a very uncertain way of computing, 
for an ox or ſheep of one country, may be three 
times as large as thoſe of another. We find hete, 
that thoſe of Lincolnſhire far exceed the cattle 
of Wales and Scotland; and fo no doubt they do 
the cattle in many! of the provinces of France. He 
adds, that they uſe no leſs than twenty thouſand 
coaches, and an hundred thouſand" horſes ; and 
yet gentlemen who have viſited Paris, don't ob- 
ſerve that there appear to be more there, than 
there are in London; and I believe every body 
at firſt view, muſt admit, that this would be 4 
very extravagant eſtimate even for London. He 
tells us farther, that there are twenty- four thou- 
ſand houſes in Paris, that they are generally ſeven 
or eight ſtories high, and filled from top to Bot- 
tom, there being frequently ſeveral families in one 
houſe: now, if we allow, that there are one with 
another four families in every houſe,” and ſix peo- 
E in every family, that is, twenty-four in each 
uſe, which is a very large allowance, the num 
ber of inhabitants will not this way (multiplying 


24000 by 24) amount to more than five hundred 
and ſeventy-ſix thouſand men: but tho* ſome of 
the meaner tradeſmens houſes may be erouded 
with ſeveral families, it is to he obſerved, that the 
royal palaces, noblemens houſes, colleges and mo- 
naſteries, withithe gardens belonging to them, take 
up a conſiderable part of Paris, and the inhabi- 
nts in theſe parts are but very thin. Can any 
one think, that when'all the ſpace between Tem. 
ple-bar and Weſtminſter was taken up with noble- 
mens houſes, gardens and monaſteries, ' there were 
a fortieth part of the inhabitants there are now in 
the Strand, and the adjacent ſtreets which have 
been built in the rom of them? And this is the 
caſe at Paris at this day, there is ſcarce à French 
nobleman but has his hotel! ane ideen that city, 
which take up an extent of ground equal to ſome 
ſtreets'; beſides the royal palades of the Louvre, 
and others, which may be ſome miles in circum- 
ference; ſo that put all things together, I believe 
it will be eaſily admitted, that Paris is neither ſo 
large or ſo populous as London is. I might ob- 
ſerve farther, the vaſt reſort of ſhips to the port of 


London, which Paris wants, that muſt contribute 


to fill our ſtreets 4 and houſes with people; but 
whether London or Paris be the largeſt or the fin- 
eſt city, I muſt confeſs is not worth while to con- 
tend; much leſs would a writer render his vera- 
city ſuſpected, by making untrue or extravagant 
calculations in favour of his native place : it is 
ſchool-boy like, thus to be ever magnifying the 
town or ſociety we happen to be of, and deſpiſing 
e Ae, that is foreign. By the encomiums 

the French are ever giving their country and their 
prince, they. would have us I pteſume applaud' 
their happineſs, and imagine, that ſome unconi- 
mon privileges are derived to them beyond the reſt 
of mankind: but ſome will be apt to retort upon 


them; if this be true, how come we to find fo. 


many of you in all the kingdoms of Europe, who 
voluntarily baniſh yourſelves from this deſirable 
place? Thoſe who are forced out of France on 
account of religion, are not ſo many as thoſe who 
leave it out of pure neceſſity and want, and who 
are content to ſubimit to a ſtate of ſervitude in 
Spain, Italy, Germany, England and Holland, in 
popith as well ab proteſtant countries, rather than 
remain in your dπn, hich you!) have yepreſented! 
5 2 | in 
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The build- 
ings of 
Paris. 


nies and banks, are not to be 
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in ſuch beautiful colours, ſuitable to the inſcripti- 

on on the Louvre; C 

Non orbis gemem, non urbem gens habet ullum, 
Uthe dimum, dominum net domus ulla purem. 
The houſes in Paris are generally built of hewn 

ſtone, five or fix ſtories high, with ſaſh windows; 


there are abundance of ſpacious ſtreets and ſquares 


in it, and the royal palaces and thoſe. of the nobi- 
lity are many of them exquiſite pieces of architec- 
ture, much beyond any thing we can pretend to 
in or about Londoa: but then they have no 
Rm of tradeſmen; which make an appearance 
domparable to thoſe of Cornhill, Cheapſide, Fleet- 
hr and the: Strand, for near two miles toge- 
ther; and tho ſome of their writers have been ſo 
vain to boaſt of the rich merchants that are found 
in Paris, I may. modeſtly ſay, there are many more 
to be met with in London; that our rich compa» 


rallelled there. 


And laſtly, which I, am very ſorry to obſerve, 


num to 


Palaces in 
Paris. 


The old 


The Lou» 
.  _ 


properly royal 


the taxes raiſed in London, the! our government 
is not commonly thought arbitrary, I doubt ex- 
ceed thoſe of Paris, it we reckon, the cuſtoms, ex- 
ciſe, land- tax, &c. And I am informed, that Paris 
does not pay leſs than three millions ſterling per an- 
wm tt the crown. But to be a little more par- 
ticular, the things which beſt deſerve. a travel- 
ler's attention at Paris, are, their palaces, their 
churches and abbies, their univerſity, academies, 
libraries, hoſpitals, ſquares, ſtatues, gates and 
F 
Ihe royal palaces are four in number. 1. The 
old palace which gives name to the iſland on 
which that quarter of the town. ſtands, which is 
called the city. 2. The Louvre. 3. The Tuil- 
leries. 4. The palace royal; td which I ſhall add 
the palace of Luxemburg or Orleans, the Baſtile, 
and the . Ville or town-houſe, tho' not 
1. The palace ſituate at the eaſt end of the 
iſland of that name, which was the conſtant re- 
ſidence of the Kings of France, till the reign of 
Lewis XII. who aſſigned it to the uſe of the par- 
lament and courts of juſtice; it is a ſpacious old 
edifice, particularly the great hall, which is arched, 
with ſtone, and ſupported with pillars, and ſerves 
lle Weſtminſter-hall for a kind of Exchange, 


where milliners, perfumers, bookſellers, &c. keep 


their ſhops, as well as to accommodate the courts 
of juſtice. The great chamber of this palace is 
the place where the King holds his bed of juſtice, 
as it is called, and the Peers of France have their 
ſeſſion; here alſo are the court of requeſts, the 
court of aids, c. 5 
2. The Louvre, ſaid to have been anciently a 
hunting; ſeat of the Kings of France, ſtanding then 
out of the town, and the wolf being their princi- 
pal game, from thence obtained the name of Lu- 
para, and afterwards by corruption that of Louvre, 
according to the French writers: it is ſituated in 
that part of Paris called the town, on the north- 
weſt bank of the river Seine, but was never finiſſſed 


according to the original deſign, conſiſting at pre- 


ſent only of two piles of building three ſtories high, 


the firſt adorned with the Corinthian order, the 
ſecond with the Compoſite, and the third with 
the Attick. LEwIS XIII. finiſhed the weſt front, 
and built a large pavilion in form of a dome, in 
the middle over the gate, which is ſupported by 
two rows of large pillars of the Ionick order, 
Lewis XIV. ——_ immenſe ſums on the eaſt 
front, in the middle whereof is the principal gate 


_ VOL. Il 


- # l 
_ a 


incruſtations of marble, paintings, and other rich 
ornaments, ſays an Engliſh gentleman who viewed 
it, are ſurpriſing, and had it been finiſhed accord- 
ing ron deſign, would have been one of the 


moſt gharious 
never [ke to be, now Verſailles is built, whither 
moſt of the fine ſtatues and paintings which a- 
dorned the Louvre have been carried. The reader 
may form a tolerable idea of the caſt front of this 
celebrated palace, if he has ever ſeen the hoſpital 
of Bethlehem in London, which-was built after 


the ſame model, tho' it falls much ſhort of it in 
the value of the materials and ornaments, as well 


as in the ſituation, the Louvre ftanding on the 
banks of a fine river. : 


The Tuilleries is another fine palace, or as ſome The Toll 
will have it part of the Louvre, becauſe it is joined leries. 
to it by a long gallery, which fronts the river 


Seine, and ſtands within that circuit of 
that was at firſt laid out for the Louvre. The 
front of the Tuilleries is an hundred and ſixty- 


eight toiſes and an half in length, or twice ſo 


many yards, having four great ſquare pavilions, 
with pillars of the Compoſite order, and a fifth pa- 
vilion covered with a dome in the middle, under 


which is the great hall and ſtair-caſe, which leads 


to the apartments. It was by CATHA- 


RINE de Medicis, and finiſned by LEWIS XV. 


having on one ſide three fine courts, and on the 
other beautiful gardens, which, if completed 
according to the firſt deſign, it is ſaid, would fall 
little ſhort of thoſe of Verſailles; and here it is the 
quality walle in fine; evenings; as they do in the 
Mall at London. The terrace, which runs pa- 
rallel to the river, is eſteemed one of the greateſt 


ornaments: to theſe! gardens, being two bundred 


and eighty-ſix toiſeslong, and fourteen: broad; and 
planted with trees, from whence there is an ad- 
mirable proſpect both of the town, the river, and 
the adjacent country: the long gallery is alſo much 
admired, which runs from the Louvre to the Tu- 
illeries, being two hundred and twenty-ſeven 
toiſes. long, and four toiſes- five feet broad, in 
which the painting and ſculpture; is admirable. 


Under this gallery is the royal printing-houſe, and 


the apartments of ſeveral ingenious artificers, em- 
ployed and encouraged by the crown, as engravers, 


2 watch · makers, goldſmitha, cabinet · ma- 
&c. j 


The Palace Royal ſtands not far from the Louvre, The Pa- 
having been built by Cardinal Riextiev, and laceRoyali = 


given by him to LRWIS XIII. in his life-time, on 


condition it ſhould never be alienated from the 


crown; it conſiſts of ſeveral large 2 of build 
ings, ſeparated from each other by ſpacious courts, 
of which the two largeſt are in the middle, the 
outſide makes no great ſhew, but is exceeding 

lain, tho' the apartments within are very noble. 
t is ſaid, the Cardinal avoided the making too 
great an appearance without, leſt it ſhould create 
him the envy of the nobility; and as it was, he 
thought it his wiſeſt way to make a gift of it to 
the crown at laſt. What is moſt admired in this 
palace is a gallery, wherein moſt of che illuſtrious 
perſonages that France has produced, are drawn 
by the greateſt hands. The gardens are ſmall, 
but admirabiy well deſigned. | 


The palace of Orleans, generally called the pa- 


Lyxem- 
lace of Luxemburg, from its being erected on the borg pa- 
. . 

14 N an 


- 


ruins of the Hotel de Luxemburg, is ſituated 


* 


palaces in the world; but this it is 


4 
of the palace, being in length fourſcore and ſeven C H AP. 
toiſes and an half, or a hundred and ſeventy-five III. 
yards; the beauty of the archigeRure, ſculp ture 


* 


442. 


CH AP. an eminence in that part of the town called the 


III. 


aa 


n advanced 


Univerſity, and was built by Queen Ma RA y. of 
Medigis, r HENRY IV. who laid 
the foundations of it about the year 1615, and 
having hiniſtred it in ſix years, left it by her laſt 
will to her ſecond ſon Jorin'GasTox, Duke of 
Orleans. © This palace conſiſts of one large court, 
ok the end whereof is the principal building, hav- 
vilions or advanced works, two at each 
- one in the middle; in the laſt whereof 
is wits ſtair-caſe and paſſage to the garden, and be- 
fore it is a terface the whole breadth of the court 

with marble. The outward — 

which we enter the court, conſiſts of an open g 
lery or terrace, wich a pavilion in the middle co- 
vered by a dome, adorned with pillars and 8 

and ut the end of each gallery on the right and 
left, is a large ſquare pavilion which jetts out, and 
beyond the reſt of the front: the 


court is terminated on the right and left with gal. 


orders obſerved chiefly 


The Ba- 
ſtile. 


leries and piaaza's, both fronts of the principal 
building are adorned with double pilaſters. Ihe 
here, are the Tuſcan and 
the Dorick with the Attick above them; — 
have alſo added the Ionick to the pavilions, hic 
renders them more Jofty than the reſt. But there 
is nothing more admired in this palace than the 
great gallery on the right, # me me by the celebra- 
red — z 'vontaining the hiſtory of MAR V 
of Medicis, from her nativity to her death}! in 
twenty large pieces, ten foot in heighe each, und 
tes between che windows. Müreh 
The — 1s = _ 
of an ordinary [eight towers, encom- 
— od with a anch. — ſerveshieflyar preſent for 
the conſmement of ſtate nerd ; near it ia the 
Arſenal, :furnifhed with arms und. old armour, not 
unlike che armoury in the Tower of London. 


Thetown- - Their townzhouſe or guild- hall makes no great 


houſe. 


Notre 


rande; it ſtands upon the Greve, à void 
ſpace by the rer ſide, where the e aſſemble 
on feſtivals ud. Kong nnn en, 
2 
The great church or enchicra) of Notre Damb, 


„ 


Dame ca · is Ntuated om a little iſland df the Seine, to which 


it communicates its name, and is joined to the 
iſland of La Palais and the reſt of the town 
by ſeveral bridges. Tbe chureh is a majeſtick old 
Gothick ſtructure , ſixty-five toifes or fathoms 
long, and four and twenty broad, and its height 
foventeen-toiſes' or fathoms:: it is ſupported by an 
hundred and twenty large pillars, and the front 
admired for its ſculpture, on which are the ſta- 
mes of eight and twenty of their Kings; the laſt 
being that of Püilir Aucuvsrus. Here are 
forty five built without, but opening i oe 
the body of the church, and two fquare towers in 
the front thirty-two toiſes in height, with galle- 
fies about them on the outſide. But the — 
in this church, is the high altar, 
by Lrwis XIII. and. finiſhed by Lewis X V. 
compoſed of the fineſt "marble: at the 
upper end op the'tchoip: where the altar ſtands, is 
#7 image” of the virgin, in 2 fitting 3 „at 
the foot of the croſi, with a dead Chriſt upon her 
knees. On the right hand is the figure of LEw- 
1 KII. upon his knees, cloathed in his royal 
robes,” offering his crown and ſcepter to the vir- 
gin; and on the other LEWIS XIV. in the fame 
4 Six angels guilt, large as the life, carry- 
the ſeveral /infiruments of our Saviour's paſ- 
8 are placed chree on each ſide. The: prin- 
Apel altar ſtands 4 Une nd advanced in the 


Sorbonne. 


fortification, confiſt- tagu. 


* com 
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middle of the ſabctuary, an angel of a large ſine ay XP, 


in the poſture of adoration being placed without 
the rails at each end of it: the whole choir is 
beautified in an extraordinary manner, ſcarce in- 
ferior in the richneſs of the materials, the carvin 
or workmanſh 
churches and * in Paris, which make the 
beſt figure, Belo 
convents as the 2 belonging to the abby of 
St. Genevive, that belonging to the ancient ab 
of St. Germain, and the church in the nuniie 
Val de Grare, founded by Queen An vr, 8 
the miraculous birth, as it is called, of LEWIS 
after ſhe had been married two arid twenty years' 
without children,” The cupola and high altar here 
are mightily admired, but nothing renders it more 
remarkable than the inſcription over the 
viz. Itſu naſtent# Virgimique. may; To the infant 
Jeaes. and to his virgin mother. 

The univerſity, which gives natne to that 
of the town that is ſitua 
ner Seine, the Pariſidns pretend is one of the 
moſt ancient in Europe, and that it formerly con- 
fiſted of an hundred colſeges; though there ate but 
fifty- four houſts at preſent trat bear that name, 


and of theſe not mote than ten where exerciſes are 
performed ; theſe are the colleges df, 1. Navarre. Colleges, 


2. Du . which The collge oF the ſhidents for the 


eoFH court. 4 The 
college of . he college of the Cardi- 
nal Moine. 6. The. calle Dela March. 
The college de Liſieux. 8. The college de Mor" 
The college de Gr And, 10. 
The college of the four nations. Kt is needleſs, 
fays my French author, to name che reſt, where 
no . res ate read: in this univerfrty ate pro- 
tra 7 phyſick, 2 a the F eral 
ding humanity, languages and 
Steph the Sorbonne and the college of Na- 
varre, are appropriated chiefly to dtvimity ; che 
ſchools for law ate in the college of Cambray, and 
im the ſtreet Beavais ; and the phyſicians Rave a 
noble anatomical theatre i in the de Boucherie, 
and a hall were they read lectures. The Sr 
bonne, eſtee med one of the fineſt colleges in Eu- 
rope, not only on account of ĩts buildings, but 
the gearnede do&tors''who inhabit it, recerved itz 
name from RGBEAN de 
and made but a very mean appearance till Cardinal 
nw rebuilt e it; the church 
is a very elegant ſtructure, hav this inſcription 
over the portal, 73 DB MAX. AR 
MANDVS” CARHNAILIS DE RICHLIEV, 


It has a dome and four towers,” and on the ſide | 
of the court next the houſe, is a handſome portico 


aſcended 7 ſixteen ſteps, 'where we read another 
ſcription, vz, Armandus 
de  Richlien, Sorbons Proviſor, edificavit dimm 
S exultauit templum antun Domino 1642. 
inſide of the church is adorned wirh Pilaſters 
of the Corinthian order, between which are ni- 
ches filled with ſtatues of angels and apoſtles; the 
dome is finely painted, and the high altar a 
dorned with ſix marble pillars of the Corinthian 
order j their baſes and chapiters brafs gilt, and on 
it a fine cracifix of white marble is placed, efteern- 
ed an admirable piece of workmanthip. The tomb 
of the Cardinal is in the middle of the choir, on 


which he 1s repreſented in an almoſt cumbent 
poſture, ſupported by religion, and the afflited 


ſciences weeping at his feet: the library is a hand- 
ſome fabrick;-extremely well furniſhed with ma- 
nuſcripts as well 3 books, having the 2. 
dinal' 


generally to the abbies and 


to any in Italy. - The other * 


pottal, 


Ry 
— 
wy 


ne its founder, 


Fomints, Curd. Dar 
The 


The uni- 


on the Jouth- fide the erſity. 
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CH AP. dinal's picture at one end of the room, and his 
. buſt in brafg at the other, che fathers and ſobool- 
== divines are regularly placed one after another, th 


with their reſpective annotators under them ; the 
college contains apartments for chirty-ſix doctors, 
thoſe who are admitted amongſt them before the 
have obtained their doctor's degree, are only ſaid 
to be of the hoſpitality of Sorbon, and not of the 
ſociety; ſuch is the reputation of this college, that 
the whole univerſity is ſometimes denominated the 
Sorbon. After the ſtudents: have attended publhek 
lectures three: years, they are qualified for the de- 
gree of batchelors, and wear lambſkins and tippets 
two years ; afterwards they are advanced to the 
degree of licentiates, when they are gene! 
made opponents to thoſe who come for their doctor's 
degree; tranſubſtantiation, the trinity and incar- 
nation, are frequently the topicks they diſpute of ; 
and in theſe: debates my author obſerves, they rake 
as much liberty almoſt as they would in proteſtant 
eountries.. - The: univerſity of Paris, according to 
their on writers, was founded about the latter 
end of the eleyenth century, their | firſt ſtatutes 
inſtituted anno 1213, by Ros ER T Cor 
cron, legate of the holy fee, in which there is 
no mention made of any other faculties, but arts, 
philoſophy and divinity. Innocent III. intro- 
duced the canon law about the year 1216. And it 
appears by a bull of Pope GREGORYV s, ano 
1231, that there were phyſicians then members 
of this univerſity: canon law only 
uni verſity till the laſt century, when lectures 
were inſtituted for the civil Jaw, and the common 
law of the nation, their ſchools being firft founded 
for the liberal arts only. The head of the uni- 
verſity, ho is called is always elected from 
that body, and neuer of the other faculties. | He 
has the precedence in the univerſity of all perſons 
vrho are not princes of the blood; his habit of ce+ 
remony is a violet · coloured gon with a mantle of 
ermins; he is elected every three months. The 
faculty of arts is diſtributed among the four nati 


ons. 1. The nation of France. 2. The nation 
of Pic 3. The nation of Normandy. And; 


4. The German nation, which comprehends all 
foreign nations, as German, Engliſh, Iriſh, Ita- 
lian, &c. The head of each nation is called the 
procurator, and is of the rector's council, without 
whom he tranſacts nothing of conſequence. The 
uſual titles given to the four nations are, Honoranda 
Gallarum Natio for France; Fideliſima Picardorum 
Nario for Picardy; FYenerauda Normanorum Natrio 
for that of Normandy ; and Conſtantiſima Germa- 
xarum Nate: for that of Germany: the other three 
facultics. alſo have their titles, as Sacre Theologiæ 
Facultas, for that of divinity ; Canſultiſima De- 
cretorum Facullas, for law); and Saluberrima Me- 
dicorum Furultas, for that of phyſick. Before a 
pr is admitted a graduate in the univerſity of 

aris, he ought to continue his ſtudies five years, 
namely, two in philoſophy, and three in divinity, 


This univerſity had formerly civil juriſdiction, 

and if any of its members had committed a crime, 
he was not anſwerable for it in other courts; but 
the caſe is far otherwiſe now, they have loſt moſt 
of their privileges, and other colleges, academies 
and ſocieties for improving arts and ſciences, have 
been erected uf late years by the royal. licence 
and in oppoſition as it were to the 
univerſity, which have no dependance on it; to 
which the univenſity made a ſtrenuous oppoſition, 
but could not prevent it. 

r 2 


was read in the 


-niencies for their ſtudies. 


The revenues bf the uhiverſity which ftoſe 


e governments and only a penſion of fortythou-⸗ 
ſand livres allowed to the ten bolleges where eier- 
ciſes were held, till the year 1619, when the 
duke of Orleans by letters phtent raiſed it to an 
hundred. and twenty thouſand livres and upwardt 
which may amouot to eleven thouſand pound 
annum ſterling; But Ido not perceivt the col - 
leges are endowed with any eſtate in lands, but 
he wholly at the mercy of the government; and 
„„ 

or money again, p the uni verſity will 
have their penſion reduced: What — — 
moſt to make arts flouriſn in this univerſity at 
preſent, is that emulation that is between therff 


| o 
from a grant of the letter office were reſume by: Wh 
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on ; 


and the other colleges and atademirs ferupanalaſt 


them, a ers» Ts that they 
uſel 


e öde f e 

7 de) a els by the Hate, if y:d6'r 

exert theit talent. 10 q vag. 750 Nodv- 

The colleges which have no dependance on the The cef 


univerſity are, 1, The college royal, founded 
Francis I. about the year 1931, for R 
eloquence, mattiematicks,. phyſick, the eaſtern 

„cc. ſituate near the college of Cam- 


which is written 3 
Magni; beſides which, Jeſuits have another 
diſcĩpline ; but che ſtudents cannot take their dea 
van. h 63 96 it od sl ei Dae 

Their acad 


by royal: 


bay. 2: | The: Jeſuits college;.on' the- front © { -oegtns 
itals, Collegium Landavie? * 
college or two, wherein they obſerve their owti 


1 1 515 i MOTT 10 304 
emies are, 1. The academy Fran- Acade- 


cois, which was at firſt only a ſociety of ingeni⸗ mies. 


dus men, ho met once a week at their reſpectiye 
lodgings for con Verſation, who being encouraged 
by wal Rrenxrizu, attempted the improvin 


and pobſhing) the French language, and in 105 


the; academy» was eſtabliſtiecd by a royal edict; 
Lzwas XIV. appointed them an apartment in the 
Louvre, fon hakding their aſſemblies; 110 
by Mr. 'CoLBeRT; about the year 1666, and 13 
thematicians. &c. for whoſe uſe the King built 
the royal obfervatory in St. James ſuburb, their 
inſtitution being much of the ſame kind as that 
of the royal ſociety in Londouʒ 07 

There was alſo a royal academy eſtabliſhed for 
painting and ſculpture hy Lewa XIII. and an- 


1 
. * 


other for architecture by Lzwrs' XIV: and the 


Gobelins was erected by royal authority, wherein 
all mechanick arts are exerci fed ie enn 20 
the manufacture of tapeſtry „ mofaick work . 
wrought plate, hard ware, or works of iron, Reed, 
copper or braſs, embroidery, 8&c 1 71361 


# "uw 


The principal libraries in Paris are, 1. The Libraries. 


royal library, containing according to the French 
account ſixteen thouſand volumes of valuable ma- 
nuſcripts in the Oriental, Greek, Latin, French, 
and other living and dead languages; and about 
cighty thouſand printed volumes: and in the year 


1720, it was ordered. by an arret of the council 


of ſtate, that the books, medals, and rarities which 
were in the king's" cabinet at the caſtle of Ver- 


failles, ſhould be conveyed 10 Paris to be kept in 
his Majeſty's library there; that no book or medal 


ſhould be lent. out on any pretence, but by the 
King's expreſs order; but that all perſons, Jam 
foreigners as others, ſhould be admitted to 
the books, &c. and accommodated with conye- 


: 


The 


— 
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28 Sn The library of St. Victor, famous for its manu - neſs he thinks fit: they eat in common, but every C H A P. 
II. feriprs; and à great numbet of excellent books, is man has his portion of meat ſetved up to him, and III. 
YR open to the publick-three days in a week. '- they are permitted to go out and negotiate their 
The library of Cardinal Mazazin "alſo has affairs two days in a wee. | 
been publick ever ſince the year 1688. [he Jardin Royal, or phyſick- garden, in the Phyfick- 
The library of M. Rrrôw rom bs, advocate of fuburb of St. Marcel, is well ſtored with all kinds Zrden. 


Fry 
e . 
8 — 5 — — — 


* 


for them, w 
orphans, mad 


the parliament of Paris, was left to the order of 
ad on condition it ſhould be public. 
The library of the fathers of the chriſtian doc- 
trine near the gate St. Marnel, has been made 
publick ſince the year 17199. 
There are ſeyeral other excellent libraries; 
which are only open to the reſpective ſocieties to 
which they belong, as the library of St. Martins 
in the Fields. the library of St. Genevive, that of 
the Sorbon, the Jeſuits, cc. 


Hoſpitals {; I come now to the hoſpitals of Paris, which are 


about thirty in number, ſome founded for 
old. infirm perſons, ſome for foundlings, or children 
whoſe unhappy parents know not how to provide 
2 legitimate or not; others for 
eople, blind, vagrants, and incu- 
rables ; of which. the four chief are thoſe called, 
the Hoſpital General; the Hotel Dieu, the _ 
tal of Charity. and the Hotel Royal des Invalides. 


The Hoſpital General is a vaſt pile of building, 


containing ſix diſtinct houſes, one 'whereof is 


poor old women and girls: another for poor fa - 
milies and foundling children, the others for poor 
women ſent hither to lie- in: beggars, vagrants; 


&c. in all the ſix, it is ſaid, there are frequently ten 


thouſand people who are made to work when they 


are well, and taken care of when they are ſick: 
it was finiſhed: by Cardinal MAZ AA IN, anno 


1657. The Hotel Dieu is the moſt ancient hoſ- 
tal in Paris, and entertains all people who are 
—— thither, whether natives or foreigners; 
whereupon it is often too much crouded: the 
ſick are attended here by the nuns of St. Auſtin 
with great tenderneſs, and the danger and trouble 
of this office ng it eſteemed meritorious here, 
the ladies of the firſt quality have ſometimes un- 
dertaken it; the Dutcheſs of Nemours being among 
theſe heroic ladies thus charitably employed, took 
the ſmall pox and died of it: the number uſually 
taken cart of here amounts to about two thouſand 
In the Hoſpital of Charity, the friars of St. John 
rform the ſame offices as the nuns do in the 


The Hotel Royal des Invalides, or the royal hoſ- 
pital for wounded and infirm ſoldiers, is much the 
moſt 3 it is compoſed of five handſom 
| es built of hewn ftone, of which the 
largeſt ſtands in the middle of the reſt, the ſquares 
being ſurrounded with piazzas and galleries above 
them make a very ſplendid appearance. In the re- 


fectories where the ſoldiers eat, are all the famous 
battles and ſieges painted which have been fought of 


| contrived, and 


late years; the apothecary's ſhop is extremely well 
niſhed with 3 and — ſick 
are attended by the ſiſters of St. Lazarus. Our 

| man Dr. Nox THLEiGH is of opinion, that 
Paris is the beſt ſchool in the world for young 
phyſicians and ſ on account of the free- 
_ allowed to ſtrangers to be preſent at their ope- 
rations performed in all thir hoſpitals, the advan- 
tage of their chymical lectures, phyſick-garden, 


does not anſwer 


As to the places or ſquares in Paris, ſome reckon place: or 
up neat fourſcore, of which the principal are, Le ſquares. 


reign. 


of plants, and committed to the care of one of 


the King's phyſicians, being maintained at his Ma- 
jeſty's charge; and here botanick lectures are held 
during the beſt ſeaſon for plants: it is ſomething 


longer, but not broader than that of Oxford, there 


belongs to it alſo a good anatomy - ſchool well pro- 


vided with ſkeletons. In the King's laboratory eve- 


ry body is admitted to ſee the operations; and the 
medicines made here are beſtowed on the poor. 
The Obſervatory 


aſtronomical obſervations; it is a vaulted fabrick 
without either wood or iron work, three ſtories 
high, and you deſcend from it into a cave with 
little alleys two hundred ſteps, from whence one 
may r the top of the houſe to the 
ſky :' by this contrivance they ed to obſerve 
the motion of the ſtars in the day - time, but it 
expectation, no ſtars being ſeen 
hence, for none oy ſay paſs: through the 
nith of Paris; but this defect might have been 
foreſeen by the learned, as my author obſerves, 
before they had given themſelves the trouble of 
digging this ſubterraneous apartemennt. 


Place de Louis le Grand, or of conqueſt, Le 
Place de Victoires, Le Place Royal, 
the Place Dauphine, and the Place Maubert; the 
ſquare called the Place of Lewis the Great, or des 
Conquetes, is a large octogon, open towards the 
ſtreet of St. Honore, capable of containing ten 
thouſand men, and ſurrounded with glorious þuild- 


E 
- 


= 


ings z but the greateſt ornament is the fine equeſ« 
trian ſtatue of the late King Lewis XIV. in the 
middle of it, twenty foot in height, and made of 


braſs, ſaid to be run at one caſt; it ſtands on a 
marble pedeſtal filled with inſcriptions, containing 
the great actions of this prince's reig. 
be Place de Victoires is not of a great extent, 
but of an oval figure, and encompaſſed with uni- 
form magnificent buildings; in the middle of it is 
an admirable ſtatue of the late King, braſs gilt, 
and thirteen feet in height, dreſſed in his robes, 
with a Victory ſtanding behind him of the ſame 
ſixe and metal crowning him, and under his feet 
is a three - headed Cerberus: the whole was caſt at 


once, and weighs thirty thouſand pounds and up- 


wards, exceeding, ſay the French, any thing that 


ever was done of this kind, either by the Greeks 
or Romans; under the ſtatue is that inſcription 
already mentioned: Viro immortali, to the immor- 
tal man. The pedeſtal is of white marble twenty 
foot high, having at the corners the figures of four 
ſlaves in braſs, much larger than the life: the pe- 


deſtal alſo is adorned with baſs-reliefs and inſcrip- 


tions, ſhewing the moſt memorable events of his 
This, proud monument was erected 
the Duke de la Feuillade, to his maſter's 2 
in the year 1686. The tenour of the grand in- 
ſcription is as follows, viz. Ludovico Maęgno, Patri 


and frequent practice of anatomy. There are u- Exercituum & Duttori, ſemper Felici, domitis Hoſti- 
ſually entertained in the hoſpital of Invalides two bus, protectis Sociis, aajettis Imperio fortiſimis po- 
1 officers, and three 


ouſand common ſol- 


diers; the officers lie two in a chamber, and the 


ivate men ſix or ſeven in a room, but every one 
a bed to himſelf, and may follow what buſi- 


| : 


pulis, extruftis ad Tutelam Finium firmiſfimis Ar- 
cibus. Oceano & Mediterraneo inter ſe junttis, præ- 
.dari Vetitis toto mari piratis: Emendati; legibus. 
Deleta Calviniana Impietate; Compulfis ad Reveren- 


iam 


mentioned ſtands in St. The Ob- 
James's ſuburb; and was built by LEWIS XIV. for ſervatory. 
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CH AP. iam Nominis Gentibus remotiffimis, cunctiſque ſumma 
III. providentia & virtute domi foriſque compoſitis.—— 
| anciſcus Vicecomes Daubuſſon, de la Feuillade, 
ex Francia paribus, Tribunus Equitum unus , in Al- 

| Iobrogibus Prorex, & pretorianorumpeditum Præfectus, 

ad memoriam poſteritatis ſempiternam P. D. C. 
Engliſhed thus; To LEWIS the great, the father, 

and always ſucceſsful leader of his armies, having 
ſubdued his enemies, protected his allies, added 
mighty people to his empire; built impregnable 
citadels to defend his frontiers; joined the Ocean 

and Mediterranean; cleared the ſea of pirates, re- 
formed the laws, eradicated Calviniſtical impiety, 
compelled the remoteſt nations to revere his name, 

and ſettled all things at home and abroad by his 

great prudence and valour: Francis Viſcount 
Aubuſſon, Duke de la Feuillade, Peer of France, 
Colonel of horſe, Viceroy of 1 and Captain of 

the royal guards, to tuate his memory to po- 
ee bx credited, dedicated, and conſecrated 

this ſtatue. _ . "RO 
1 The Place Royal is perfectly 


ſquare, and one of 
the largeſt in Paris, about the ſame dimenſions as 
Lincolns- inn- fields in London; it has a piazza on 
every ſide, and the buildings are magnificent and 
uniform; in the middle of it is an equeſtrian ſtatue 
of Lewis XIII. erected by Cardinal Ricatieu, 
with ſeveral inſcriptions, expreſſing the moſt re- 

markable events of his reign. - 
The Place of the Greve, I have obſerved al- 
ready, lies by the river ſide, and is the place where 
the people aſſemble on rejoicing days, and here 

alſo offenders are executed for capital crimes. 
The Place The Place Maubert ſerves for the holding one 
Maubert. of the greateſt markets in Paris, on Wedneſdays 
and Fridays weekly, and lies near the keys de 
Tournelle and St. Berne. 
The gates. # The principal gates are thoſe of St. Denis, St. 
_ Martig, St. Antony and St. Bernard, which are 

not unlike that of Temple-Bar in London. 

The port The port of St. Denis was the deſign of the 
of St. Sieur BLoNDEL, maſter of mathematicks to the 
Denis. late Dauphin; it is ſeventy two foot broad and of 
the ſame height, being built after the model of an 
ancient triumphal arch; there are two little portals 
on the ſides of the great one, the largeſt is twenty 
four foot in height, and on it are baſs- reliefs, re- 
reſenting the French armies paſſing the Rhine, 

aal, &c. with the following Inſcription, viz. 
Ludovico Magno quod Diebus vis — Rbe- 
aum Wabalim Moſam Iſalam ſuperavit, ſubegit Pro- 
vincias tres, cepit Urbes munitas quadraginta, Emen- 
dator male memor: Batavorum gente. Præfectus & 

Asadiles P. CC. Anno Dom. M. DC. LXXII. 

And indeed the rapidity of his conqueſts ſur- 
rized all Europe, the Dutch were unprovided of 
orces, and quarrelling about a Stadtholder; ſome 

of their towns would not admit of the States troops 
to defend them, and others were probably corrupt- 
ed with French money, inſomuch that many of 
them ſurrendered to the French King without giv- 
ing him the trouble of ſitting down before them. 
But this inſcription ought to have informed us alſo, 
that when the Dutch were recovered from their 
conſternation, and their allies marched to their aſ- 
ſiſtance, this mighty conqueror left all his boaſted 
acquiſitions, and retreated with almoſt as much 
precipitation as he advanced, ſcarce retaining any 

one town he had made himſelf maſter o. 
The port The gate of St. Martin was built in the year 
St. Martin 1674, after the ſame model as that of St. Denis, 
reſembling a triumphal arch, having three over- 
* tures, one great one, fifty foot in height, and as 

VOL. II. Nux Bz. LXXIX, | 


The 
Greve. 


by the floods, Lewis XIV, to 


many in breadth in the middle, with a little portal C HAF. 
on each ſide, and this inſcription, Ludovico Magna, I I. 
Veſontione Sequaniſque Bis Captis, Et Fraftis Ger. 
manorum Hiſpanorum & Batavorum exercitibus. Pref. 
& Adil. P. CC. Amo R. S. H. M. DC. LXXIV. 
And on the other ſide the following inſcription, viz. 


Ludovico Magno quod Limburgo Capto impatentes Ho- 
Stium minas ubique repreſſit. Pref, & Adil. P. CC, 
Amo 1074. NEW 44 dai * 
_ The gates of St. Antony and St. Bernard, are The gate 


alſo both of them built after the model of a trium- of St. An- 
tony and 
St. Ber- 
nard. 


E Arch; that of St. Bernard's is adorned with 

baſs-reliefs on one ſide, repreſenting the King di- 

ſtributing the wealth brought into this city by na- 

W with this inſcription, Ludovico 0 
tia parta, Pref. & Adil. poni CC. Anno R. 

S. H. M. DC. LXXIV. On the other ſide we ſee © 

a god ſteermg a ſhip under full ſail, with the follow- 

ing inſcription, Ludovici Magni Providentiæ, ire, 

& Adil. pon CC. Anno R. S. H. M.DC.LXXITV. 

And in fact moſt of the principal gates are fo 
many triumphal arches, deſigned to eternize the 
memory of Lewis XIV. the vaineſt King of the 
vaineſt people upon earth. But I muſt not here 
forget the great and little Chatelet, which were 
the gates of Paris when the city was confined to 
the iſland of the palace ſurrounded by the branches 
of the Seine. | | n 
The great Chatelet, or gate of Paris, according The great 
to tradition, was built by C.=$as, of which there Chate 
remains now no more than ſome antique towers, 
all the reſt having been built ſince the year 1684 
here the courts of juſtice are held for = rovoſt- 
ſhip and viſcounty of Paris, and it ſerves fora pri- 
ſon for criminals, ETA T5 / 

The little Chatelet alſo is an antique fortreſs and The little 
a priſon for criminals, and generally pretty well Chatelet. 
ſtocked with them; and having a large overture in 
the middle, ſerved for a gate to the cit. 

As Paris is divided by the Seine into three parts, Bridges. 

there are not leſs than ten or twelve bridges over | 

the ſeveral branches of it, of which the three 

principal are the Pont Royal, the Pont Notre 

Dame, and the Pont Neuf. | 1 

The Pont Royal is a plain ſtone bridge of five The Pont 

arches, built croſs the united ſtream of the Seine, Royal. 

over-againſt the Tuilleries, about the year 1685, in 

the room of a wooden bridge which was broken 
rpetuate his 

name, lodged in the ſtone-work of thes bridge ſe- 

veral cedar boxes adorned with the arms of France, 

in which he incloſed twelve copper medals, twelve 

of gold, and twelve of ſilver, one of which had 

for its motto, Germania Servata ; another Juſſit 

Quieſcere; a third Rheno Bataviſque una Superatis z 

and on a fourth, Jup ir ER is repreſented with this 

motto, Vibrata in Superbos Fulmina ; and under- 

neath, Genna emendata. This bridge is ſeventy-two 

fathoms long, and eight fathoms four feet broad. 

The Pont Notre Dame, or Our Lady's Bridge, pont No- 
ſo called from its lying over that part of the Seine tre Dame, 
which runs between the iſland of Notre Dame and 
the ſouth part of the town, is alſo built of ſtone, 
and hath houſes on each ſide as London-Bridge, 
but is much ſhorter; it was built by Lewis. XII. 
about the. year 1507, in the room of a wooden 
bridge which was carried away by the ſtream. 

The Pont Neuf, or New Bridge, is a handſom Pont Neuf. 
piece of architecture, and lies over both branches f 
of the Seine, and the weſt end of the iſland of la 
Palais: it is an hundred and ſeventy fathoms long 
and twelve broad, raiſed on each ſide for foot peo- 
ple to walk on, in which reſpect it is more com- 

| 14 © modious 
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CH AP. modious than London-Bridge, bat is not near ſo 


large and ſubſtantial, nor indeed is there any oc- 
cafion. it ſhould, the water not running with that 
forte it does at London, and there being no man- 
ner of tide here. This bridge Was 8 by 
Hwa III. anno 1578, and finiſhed by HENRY 
1 in 1604. On it is an equeſtrian ſtatue of this laſt 
Prince, much larger than the life, ſet upon a pede- 

ſtal of white marble, with four ſlaves at the four 


Corners, and the inſcriptions and baſs- reliefs ſhew 


the moſt memorable tranſactions of his reign. And 
thus I have given ſuch an account of the palaces 
and publick buildings of Paris, as is conſiſtent with 
the work I am upon. | a Yo 


A general Þ ſhall only add what the late author of the de- 


fſcription of Paris ſays of this 1 K. general, name- 
ly, that there are in it twenty two thouſand houſes, 
many of which are ſeven ſtories high, fifty two 
rithes, an hundred and thirty four monaſteries, 
of which fifty fix are for friars and ſeventy eight 
for nuns,” and nine hundred ſeventy nine ſtreets; 
more than fourteen thouſand coaches, and ſeven 
or eight hundred thouſand perſons, in which he is 
more modeſt than many of his countrymen. The 
cotyentual and parochial churches and chapels a- 
mount to two hundred and upwards: | 
Paris was a biſhoprick ſuffragan to the arch- 


biſhop of Sens, till Pope Gxzcory XI. erected 
it into an archbiſhoprick. at the requeſt of Lewis - 


XIII. anno 1622. the ſuffragans whereof are Char- 
tres, Meaux, Orleans and Blois; and in the year 
1674 the archbiſhops of Paris were made 7 


dukes and peers of France by LEWIS X 


h 
archbiſhop exerciſes a civil as well as leſaſticn 


juriſdiction in the lands belonging to his ſee : his 
revenue is computed at an hundred thouſand livres 
per annum, which amounts to between nine and 
E Geke pounds a year Engliſh money. As to 
the eccleſiaffical government of Paris and the reſt 
of the kingdom, I reſerve a chapfer particularly 
The civil government of Paris is diſtributed a- 


monegſt ſeveral courts of juſtice, of which the high- 


eſt is the parliament, that extends over feveral 
the neighbouring provinces, and is the laſt reſort 
in all cauſes where the court does not interpoſe, as 
will appear in the chapter ſet apart for treating of 
the civil government of France. The parliament 
of Paris conſiſts at this day of the chief preſident, 
nine preſidents a mortier, one and twenty preſi- 
dents by commiſſion, two hundred and fourteen 
counſellors, with the neceſſary officers, as attor- 
ney and ſolicitor general, regiſter, &c. and is di- 
vided into nine chambers or houſes that have their 
reſpective branches of buſineſs aſſigned them, on 
which I ſhall enlarge hereafter in treating of the 
civil government of the kingdom in general. The 


other courts in Paris are the chamber of accounts, 


the court of aids, the court des monoyes, which re- 
gards the coinage, weights and meaſures, the court 
of the treaſury, the court of the waters and foreſts, 
the court of the conſtable and marſhals, the court 
of admiralty, the Chatelet, or the ordinary court 
of juſtice for the civil government of the city, of 
which the provoſt or mayor, with the four eſchevins 


or aldermen, and twenty ſix counſellors are Jud es: 


the court of the Hotel de Ville, or Guild-Hall, 
which takes an account of the city rents, and of 
the taxes on all proviſions brought into Paris; and 
the court of the conſuls, which takes cognizance 
of all things relating to commerce; in which 
courts the provoſt (by himſelf or his lieutenant) pre- 
ſides, who is nominated by the King. 
, I 


% 


And there is a military, as well as a civil go- C 


. vernment in Paris, which in this and in every III. 
lor to The mili- 
power: the courts above- mentioned are tary go- 

ſuffered to go on without interruption where the vernment. 


other province is 1 
the civil 


if not 


crown is not concerned, and while they obey the 
dictates of the miniſtry 3 but ſhould they preſume 
to diſpute the King's pleaſure, they would ſoon be 
made ſenſible of their error by a military force; 
Paris being in reality ſubject to a lieutenant ge- 
neral. The captains of the caſtles or palaces of the 
Louvre and Tuilleries receive orders alſo immedi- 
ately from the King; and the ' governors of the 
Baſtile and the Hotel des Invalides are accountable 
0 his Majeſty. ' | $6, L758 
The manufactures of Paris, and her trade with 
the neighbouring provinces, are very conſiderable, 
beyond eſtimation ſay the French, ng. 


Their principal manufactures are gold and filver Trade of 
ſtuffs, wrought ſilks, velvet, gold and filver lace, Paris. 


ribbands, tapeſtry, linen and glaſs; not to men- 
tion their wines other proviſions conſumed 
there; and there are two great fairs annually held 
here, viz, one in the ſuburb of St. Germains, 
which begins on the 3d of February and laſts a 
fortnight, and till paſſion week by the royal li- 
cence; and the other at St. Laurence*s, which be- 
gins on the feſtival of that ſaint, and ends the ſe- 
venth of September. There are in this city fix 
principal bodies or companies of tradeſmen, out of 
which the conſuls who-have the regulation of trade 
are choſen, viz. the drapers, the grocers and apo- 
thecaries, the mercers and jewellers, the ſkinners, 
the hatters, and the goldſmiths : beſides which, 
there are the -bookſellers, the vintners and wine- 
merchants, the wool-merchants and timber-mer- - 
chants, who have equal privileges, and are in a 

capacity of being elected conſuls. 15 


: . 
. 


F 
Cottates an actount of the princial places in be of 


H E moft conſiderable places in the ifle of C H a f. 


France proper, or the Pariſis are, 1. Vincen- 


nes on the eaſt- ſide of Paris, remarkable chief 


for its park or foreſt, as it is called, where the ci- 2 * 
tizens go to take the air; in it is an antique caſtle — — 


or palace, in which ſome of their Princes former- of Paris, 
ly reſided, and was repaired and beautified by the Vincen- 


nes 


ate King Lewis XIV. 2. St. Dxis ſituate near 
the Seine, in a fine plain about four miles to the 
northward of Paris, ſaid to have received its name 
from St. Den1s the Areopagite, who firſt planted 
religion in this kingdom, and is ſuppoſed by ſome to 
have been the firſt biſhop of Paris : but I find the 
generality of their writers agree, that St. Denis 
the Areopagite never was at Paris, and that the 
chriſtian religion was not planted in France till the 
third century, when another St, Dzn1s preached 
the goſpel here, and was conſtituted the firſt bi- 
ſhop of this city. But however that be, there is a 
magnificent abby at St. DENis founded by Daco- 
BERT I. about the year 636, in the place where 
one of the ſaints of this name was buried, who is 
generally accounted the patron of France, and in 
it are ſeveral magnificent tombs and monuments 
of the Kings and Princes of the blood royal of 
France, of which the chief are thoſe of Fx axcis 
I. and Lewis XI. Here alſo is a tomb erected to 
the memory of the celebrated Marſhal Tux RENNE, 
by Lawn XIV. in an elegant marble chapel * 
N br 
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CHAP. for that p 


the great altar of this abby is 
IV. 


plated with filver, and has a croſs of maſſy gold 
over it ſeven foot high, ſet with pearls and dia- 
monds: the abbot kept the Regalia uſed at the co- 
ronation of the King, and was veſted with great 
privileges; but I find that in the year 1692, the ti · 
tle of Abbot of St. DEN is was ſuppreſſed, and his 
revenue given to the: nuns of St. Cyr, by a bull of 
Montmo- Pope Innocent XII. 3. Montmorency, a little 
rency- town fituate on a hill twelve miles north-weſt of 
Paris, which gives name to a pleaſant valley about 
it, beautified with the country ſeats of the nobility 
and gentry, and gave a title to one of the moſt an- 
cient families in the kingdom: it was erected into 
a dutchy and peerage by Hznxy II. anno 1551, 
in honour of——de Montmorency conſtable of 
France, who being put to death by LEWIS XIII. 
he conferred that honour on HxNH] de Bourbon 
Prince of Conde, with the title of Enguien inſtead 
of Montmorency, and it belongs at preſent to his 
highneſs the duke of Bourbon. 4. Dammartin is 
an ancient town and caſtle, twenty miles north- 
eaſt of Paris, formerly the capital of a country. 5. 
Charen- Charenton, ſituate a little above Paris, at the con- 
ton. flux of the Seine and Marne, remarkable chiefly 
for a fine church,, which the Hugonots had here 
before the repeal of the edict of Nants, in the year 
1685. Hither the Proteſtants of Paris uſed to reſort 

to divine ſervice, and as they generally went by 
water, would in the view and hearing of their ene- 
mies ſet a pſalm or hymn, and ſing all the way up 
the river, whereby they highly provok'd the Ro- 
man catholicks; and this is thought to be one oc- 
caſion of drawing the reſentment of the govern- 
ment upon them; for I find their conduct in this 

. ticular very much cenſur'd even by their friends. 
The proteſtant church was demoliſhed on reverſin 
the faid edict, and a nunnery erected in the ſame 
— in the year 1703. Had that church been a 
eathen temple, the cathblicks would have made 

no ſcruple of converting it into a chriſtian ora- 


Dammar- 
tin. 


tory ; but ſuch was their hatred and deteſtation of 


the Calviniſts, that no new conſecration could be 


ſuppoſed ſufficient to purify a place defiled by this 


ſect. Thus we find it frequently happens among 

ſes of the ſame religion, who have uſually a grea- 

ter averſion for each other, than for thoſe of a dif- 

ferent faith, which probably proceeds from the dai- 

ly inſults and provocations they give and receiye. 

Diſtri& of In the diſtrict called the Brie Francoiſe the chief 
Brie Fran. places are, 1. Lagni. 2. Brie Count Robert. 

Ia 5 I. Lagny, the capital of the Brie Francoiſe, is 

5"?  fituated on the Marne five or fix leagues above 

Paris; it is a hitle town, and ſcarce remarkable 

for any thing but a convent of Benedictines, found- 


Brie Count ed by St. Furs1 a North-Briton. 2. Brie Count 


Robert. Robert, a little town fix leagues ſouth-eaſt of Paris, 
conſiderable only for its market, and a convent. 


Hurepois In the diſtri&t of Hurepois the chief places are, 

ditria, x, Melun. 2. Dourdan. 3. Monthery. 4. Char- 
tres. 5. Corbeil. | a 

Melun. 


Melun, Melodunum, is ſituated on the river 
Seine, ten leagues to the ſouthward of Paris, a 
large ancient town, the form and ſituation whereof 
exactly reſemble that capital, the river Seine form- 
ing an iſland in the middle, and dividing it into 
three parts, which have a communication by 
bridges: here are the ruins of an ancient temple 

dedicated to the goddeſs 1818, ſeveral handſom 
churches, an abby dedicated to St. PETE R, and 
other religious houſes. It has a good trade in corn, 

flower, wine and cheeſe, which they ſend to Paris 
by the river Seine. 1 


Dourdan ſtands about thirteen leagues ſouth- C H Af 
weſt of Paris, it is a little town, conſiderable chiefly IV. 
for its manufacture of litk ftockings. 

Corbeil is a ne little rown, ſituated" at the Corbeil. 
conflux of the Seine and the Juyne, ſeven league? 
to the ſouthward of Paris, and was anciently, ac- 
cording to tradition, a Roman colony; the pri 
cipal trade of the is in hides and tanned lea · 
ther. The reſt of the tons in this diſtrict do 
not require a particular deſcrip tio. 2 
In the diſtri of Gatenois the chief places are, The Gat 


* 
Iu 


1. Nemours. 2. Courtenay. 3. Fontainbleay, *9is 
Nemours, Nemgſum, ſituate between two little Nemours. 


hills on the river Loing, eighteen leagues to the 


ſouthward of Paris, from whence the noble family 
of Nemours took their title, but not conſiderable 
on any other account. eien e 

Courtenai is a little town, ſituated on the river Courtenal. 
Clairy, between Montargis and Sens, about five 
leagues from either, and gave name to ſeveral 
French princes celebrated in the hiſtories of Con- 
ſtantinople, of which they were ſome time ſove- 
Fontainbleau is ſituated in the middle of a Fontain- 
foreſt, fourteen leagues ſouth-eaſt of Paris, and is bleau. 
conſiderable chiefly for the royal caſtle or palace 
there, from whence it received its name, the pa- 
lace being ſo denominated from a'noble fountain 
in one of the courts : this palace has long been a 
hunting-ſeat of the Kings of France; and thoꝰ it 
contains ſome magnificent piles of building; is a 
very irregular piece, having been built at ſeveral 
times, without any order or ſymmetry, containing 


asit'is ſaid nine hundred rooms. There are ſome 


fine paintings in the galleries, and the gardens are 


g adorned with ſtatues, fountains, fine walks; canals, 
grotto's, and every thing that can render a place 


leaſant in the ſummer. The foreſt of Fontain- 

eau was anciently called the foreſt of Bierre, and 
contains ſix and twenty thouſand acres and up- 
wards ; it is of a round form, tlie palace ſtanding 
in the center, © + enn + 

In the diſtri of Mantois the chief places are, The Man. 
1. Mante. 2. Monfort. 3. St. Germains en Laye. toi, 
4. Verſailles, 5. Trianon. 6. Marly. 7. Meu- 
don. 8. St. Cloud. 9. Madrid. 10. Anet. 11. 
Poiſly. 12. Dreux. © n 
Mante, Medunta, is ſituated on the Seine, twelve Man 
leagues north-weſtof Paris, remarkable for a hand- city. ” 
ſom ſtone bridge over the Seine of thirty-nine 
arches, and a convent of Celeſtins, which hath a 
little hill within its bounds that produces the beſt 
wine in France. The river Seine forms abun- 
dance of little iſlands hereabouts. © 

Montfort is a little town fituate on an emi-,, f 

nence, at the foot whereof there runs a rivulet, "_ 
ten leagues from Paris, and has the additional name 
of D*Amauri, from ſeveral lords of that name who 
have poſſeſſed it. The trade of this place conſiſts 
in corn, wine, cyder, fruit and wood, of which 
the laſt is the moſt conſiderable bearing a great 
price at Paris. | | | 

St. Germains en Laye ſtands four leagues to 
the weſtward-of Paris, and one from Verſailles; it % ty 
is moſt remarkable for the royal caſtle or palace Lye, 
there, ſituate on a hill near the Seine, begun b. 
CnaRLEsSV. and enlarged and beautified by ſucceed 
3 but by none more than by LEWIS XIV. 
who ſeems to have had the beſt taſte for OY 
of any Prince of the laſt age : he added particularly 
the terrace of above three thouſand paces in length, 
the grand parterre, and the valley garden, * | 

e 


* 


: 
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Dourdan. 


. 
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CHAP. called, and cut moſt of the ridings thro? the neigh- 


bouring foreſt. The water-works here are very 
fine; in one of the grotto's is a virgin playing on 
the organs, and her eyes ſo artfully moved, that 
ſhe ſeems to be alive: in others, artificial birds ſing- 
ing and chirping; and in another, the repreſenta- 


tion of Oxrhrus playing on a lute and keeping 


time, while the beaſts, birds, woods and rocks 
ſeem to follow him, with ſeveral repreſentations of 
the like nature, all put in motion by water. This 
palace is built in the form of a caſtle, and ſurround- 
ed with a dry ditch, a magnificent ſtone gallery 
runs round the middle of the whole ſtructure, 
which is of an oval figure, and the roof is covered 


' with thin flat free ſtone inſtead of tiles. The pro- 


ſpe& from this caſtle is admirable, eſpecially to- 
wards the river and the plains, having Paris, St. 
Denis and Marli within view of it. It ſtands in a 
healthful air, and the neighbouring foreſt contains 
five thouſand acres and upwards, and is cut- thro? 
with an infinite number of large ridings, well re- 
pleniſhed with wild beaſts and game, which makes 
it a moſt agreeable ſituation for hunting, Here 
the late King of England, James II. reſided with 
his court during his exile, being hoſpitably enter- 
tained by his old allie, Lewis XIV, till his death, 
which happened in the year 1701. His corps was 
afterwards interred in the convent of the Engliſh 
Benedictines in Paris. 


Verſailles Verſailles is ſituated about eleven Engliſh miles 


to the weſtward of Paris, on an eminence in the 
middle of the valley, encompaſſed with little hills 
at an agreeable diſtance. Before the reign of 
LEwIs XIV. neither the town or palace had an 
thing extraordinary to recommend them, unl 
their being ſituated in a country fit for hunting, 
which occaſioned Lewis the Thirteenth's building 
a hunting ſeat here in form of a caſtle, There 
are now three noble avenues to the palace leading 
from ſo many ſeveral towns, conſiſting each of three 
beautiful walks of trees, which terminate on a 
kind of parade, being a large void ſpace at a pro- 
per diſtance from the buildings. The middle walk 
of the grand avenue is fifty yards wide, and each 
of thoſe on the ſide of it twenty, the town of Ver- 
ſailles ſtands on the right and left of it; that on 
the left is the old town, which the King hath en- 
larged and beautified; and that on the right is per- 
fectly new, conſiſting of elegant uniform buildings, 
erected on purpoſe to grace the royal palace. At 
the upper end of the grand avenue, on the right 
and left, are the ſtables in form of a creſcent, 
ſo magnificently built and adorned, that few royal 
houſes excel them, in which the King has five hun- 
dred horſes, the fineſt that the world can furniſh 
him with for the coach or ſaddle. From the parade 
we paſs into the firſt court thro? an iron paliſade 
ſet upon a low wall; this court is flanked with four 
large pavilions, where are the apartments of the 
ſecretaries of ſtate, comptroller-general of the finan- 
ces, and other perſons of diſtinction: from hence 
we aſcend by three ſteps thro* another iron gate 
adorned with trophies into the ſecond court, which 
is ſeparated from the firſt by an iron paliſade alſo, 
and 1s ſomething leſs than the former, there being 
a noble fountain in the middle of it, and magni- 


ficent buildings on each wing. From the ſecond 


court we pals into a third till leſs than the former, 

aved with black and white marble, to which we 
aſcend by five ſteps; this court has a marble baſin 
and fountain in the middle, adorned with ſtatues, 


copper gilt, and is terminated by a noble pile of 


building, which with the wings conſtitute the 


royal apartments. In the front of the palace is a C HAP. 
glorious portico with three iron doors richly gilt IV. 


and wrought, which gives an entrance into the 
hall and ſalons adorned with marble pillars, ſtatues 
and paintings done by the greateſt hands. The 
principal ſtair-caſe is above ten yards wide, and 
conſiſts of the fineſt marble that could be procured, 
and is beautified with admirable ſculptures and 
paintings. The grand apartment conſiſts of a long 
ſucceſſion of large lofty rooms exquiſitely fur- 
niſhed, where the very bedſteds and tables are of 
maſly ſilver, or more valuable materials. The 
cabinet of rarities is of an octogonal figure, and 
receives its light from the vaulted roof, being in 


the form of a dome or cupola, Here are an infi- | 


nite number of curioſities in agate, cryſtal, jewels, 
and precious ſtones, medals, coins, and other an- 
tiquities, with ſeveral admirable paintings. The 
gallery, eſteemed the fineſt in Europe, is ſeventy- 
two yards long and fourteen broad, having ſeventy 


windows towards the gardens, from whence there 


is a moſt delightful proſpe&: between the win- 
dows are pannels of looking-glaſs and marble pi- 
laſters, with a great variety of buſts and ſtatues, 
ancient and modern ; the painted ceiling contains 
the battles, and other memorable occurrences of 
the late King's reign. 

The fineſt front is next the gardens, on which 
ſide there is a magnificent portico, ſupported by 
marble pillars, and floored with marble an hundred 
yards in length: and the gardens themſelves are 
not to be parallelled; all the beautiful models that 
Italy or the world affords, were conſidered in or- 
der to render them the moſt perfe& of any thing 
of that kind, the water-works eſpecially are inimi- 
table: here marble and copper ſtatues ſpout up wa- 
ter in different forms, which, fall into baſins of ex- 
cellent workmanſhip; the fountain of the pyramid, 
the caſcades, the water alley, the water parterre, 
the triumphal arch, the pavilion fountain, the wa- 
ter bower, the theatre and AyoLLo's baſin, require 
a more artful hand to deſcribe them, and perhaps 


nothing but an actual view can furniſh us with an 


adequate idea of their various beauties. The 
groves, grotto's, labyrinth and orangery alſo are 
exquilitely contrived. The great canal is ſixteen 
hundred yards long and ſixty- four broad, on which 
there are ſeveral yatchs and galleys, in which the 
court ſometimes divert themſelves. Towards the 
middle of the grand canal is another which croſſes 
it; at one end whereof is the menagery, well 


ſtocked with all manner of wild beaſts, and other 


exotick animals; and at the other end is the beau- 
tiful little palace of Trianon. The water which 
ſupplies theſe gardens is brought from the Seine, 


which is a league and a half diſtant from Verſailles, 


being carried to an aqueduct of thirty-ſix arches, 
which ſtands on the top of a hill, by a prodigious 
machine, which coſts the King five and twenty 
thouſand pounds ſterling per annum to keep in re- 
pairs from this reſervoir the water is conveyed by 
large iron pipes to the fountains and canals, in the 
gardens of Verſailles and Marli. The fountains do 
not play but upon ſome extraordinary occaſions, 
and when they do, it is no ſmall expence: it is a 
common obſervation, that if the King had choſen 
a proper ſituation where there was plenty of water, 
theſe works would not have coſt him a tenth part 
of the money they did; but it was to ſhew his 
grandeur, or rather his vanity, that he made choice 


of a place which had no water near it, to erect the 
fineſt water-works in the world, and which no- 
thing but a boundleſs treaſure could have een 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF FRANCE. 


By 
| a: 
And thus it was, this Prince by the moſt extrava- the name of the Dauphin, which leads to the gatesC HA F. 
gant ex at home, and unneceſſary wars a- of Paris. The town of Meudon is not conſide- IV. 


broad, propoſed to eternize his memory, and ac- 


quire a reputation equal to any of the ancient Greeks 


or Romans. But poſterity ought to know, that to 
effect all this, he beggared his ſubjects, and depo- 

lated his country; that he brought his people low 

exceſſive taxes, and then enſlaved them ; that 
the n_ and gentry were forced to depend on 
the court for their bread, and that many Of them, 
becauſe the King's duties exceeded the profits of 


their lands, choſe to let them lie uncultivated. 


Trianon. 


each fide. The ſituation is lofty and extremel 


And this is too frequently the caſe, where a peo- 
le ha to be governed by heroes, or glorious 

B w5:h6 world ate pleaſed to call the great 

oppreſſors of mankind. fy 

he palace of Trianon already mentioned, is of 


an oval figure, the architecture and ornaments 


hot- inferior to Verſailles, only the building is 
much leſs; both the outſide and inſide are adorned 
with the fineſt percelane br china, even the floors 
awe laid with it, and the fides of the rooms lined 
with china ſtead of wainſcot, but this is rather 
looked upon as afurther-houſe to the gardens of 
Verſailles, than a diſtinct palace. 40 
Marli is another palace built by Lewis XIV. 
between Verſailles and St. Germains, containing 
one large pavillon and twelve little ones, fix on 


pleaſant, but the buildings are not comparable to 
thoſe of the palace laſt mentioned. The watet- 
works are very beautiful, being ſupplied from the 
ſame reſervoir that furniſhes Verſallles, and the 
grand Caſcade reſembles a river tumbling from a 
precipice ] the baſins below it are adorned with 
groups of figures, and the gatdens afford a vaſt va- 


- riety of 47 * objects ; inſomuch that the late 


Meudon. 


King and Madam Matnrztox choſe to fpend 4 
great part of theit leiſure hours here. 1 
The palace of Meudon was the reſidence of the 
late Dauphin, and ſtands on an eminence in the 
middle of a foreſt; there is a noble avenue that 


leads to it three quarters of a mile in length; on 


the right of which is a convent belonging to the 
Capuchins, and on the left the vineyards of Meu- 
don. At the entrance of the court of the palace 
there is a latge pile of building on the right, and 
anothet on the left, which open in form of a ſemi- 
circle, but are disjoined from the body of the 
houſe. In the middle of the front is a lofty ad- 
vanced building with à portico, entered by three 
doors; above it tuns an order of architecture, con- 
ſiſting of arches and pillats finely deſigned, and 
above them another order accompanied with pi- 
laſters; over all is a frontan containing two ſta- 
tues in a cumbent poſture, admirably well done; 
the wings ate not ſo high as the principal building, 
and each of them terminated by a ſquare pavilion. 
The inſide of this palace was adorned with the 
richeſt furniture, and a fine collection of ſtatues, 
paintings, medals, and other antiquities, in the life 
of the late Dauphin, which have been ſince temoved. 
The front towards the garden alfo conſiſts of a 
lofty advanced building, with wings conſiderably 


lower, which terminate on the right and left in 
two pavilions of the ſame height with the body of 


the building. The gardens of this palace are much 
admired for their fine walks, parterres, canals and 
water- works; and adjoining to them is a ſpacious 

k encompaſſed with a brick wall, and adorned 
with woods, baſins and reſervoirs of water; the 


: woods being cut thro* and divided by beautiful ri- 


dings, among which there is one diſtinguiſhed by 
VOL. II. 


able for any thing, unleſs it be'a pleaſant garden 
belonging to the Capuchins cloyſter, and ſome ex- 
cellent ſtone quarries. W 


St. Cloud is a large open town upon the Seine, St. Cloud. 


about two leagues weſt of Paris, as populous as 
moſt in France, which is occafioned by the great 


refort of the citizens of Paris, who come hither | 


by water on Sundays and Holidays to divert them- 
felves. This töyn was erected into a dutchy and 
peerage, in the year 1674, when Fx ancis DE 
ARLEY archbiſhop 6f Paris, and his ſucceſſors 
were created perpetual Dukes and Peers of France, 
with the title of St. Cloud. The royal palace 
here rw f the Dukes of Orleans, and is ſi- 
tuated at f | 
which the river Seine runs. The avenue to the 


palace is upon the declivity of the hill, adorned 


with three fine walks of trees having the town 
on the right, and the park on the left, and ter- 
minates at the baſe court, from whence we pro- 
eeed to the grand court at one of the angles, on 
account of the irregularity of the ground. The 
palace conſiſts of a large advanced building in the 
middle of the front, and two wings, each of them 
Hanked with a pavilion; nothing can be conceived 
more rich and beautiful, ſays my French author, 


y than this palace is within: the gallery and the ſalon 


are eſteemed” the beſt pieces of MiconarD, the 
King's chief painter; and the orangery behind the 
body of the building is an excellent piece: not- 
2 the gardens ae irregular, they are 
exceeding pleaſant, having terraces one above an- 
other with an urbounded proſpect, the caſcade is 
one of the fineſt in France; and the neighbouring 
park his every thing that can render it agreeable. 

"he town of St. Cloud is molt remarkable for the 


fine earthen Ware made there, which the French 


after their way of magnifying every thing their 
country produces, are pleaſed to compare to china, 
of which they ſay it falls ſhort but very little; 
there is 4 ſtone bridge over the river Seine here, 
conſiſting of fourteen arches. 


Madrid is another royal palace, ſituate at a Madrid, 


little diſtance, from Paris, built by Fx ANIS I. 
It has the river Seine on one ſide, and a wood on the 
other, and conſiſts of one large pile of building of 
three ſtories beſides the ground-floor, and is flanked 
by two grand pavilions ; but it ſeems to have been 
neglected, being neither finiſtied or furniſhed ; the 
reſt of the places in the Mantois, do not require 
4 particular deſcriptioun. 


In the Vexin Francois, e places are, The Vex. 
. L'Iſle Adam; in Fran- 


t. Ponteiſs. 2. Cheaumont. 3. | 
4. Magny. 3. The caſtle of Rocheguyon. 

Pontoiſe, Pons ad 
river Oyſe, ſix leagues to the northward of Paris, 
upon the deſcent of a hill, which extends to the 
banks of the river. It has à caſtle which com- 
mands the town, in the outer court whereof ſtands 
a collegiate church; it conſiſts of two pariſhes 
only, and has a ſtone bridge over the Oyſe of 
fourteen arches, from whence it takes its name: 
the principal trade of the place is in corn, which 
is brought hither from Picardy by the river; the 


reſt of the towns in the Vexin Francois do not 


merit a particular deſeription. 


The county of Beauvais, or the Beauvaiſis, is a The Beau- 
little country between the river Oyſe and the pro- Vail. 


vince of Normandy, being bounded by Picardy 
Proper on the north; by the county of Senlis on the 
eaſt ; by the Vexin Francois on the ſouth; and 


1 by 


ſide of a mountain, at the foot of 


Nam, is ſituated on the pontoiſe. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF FRIANGE. 


by the Vexin Norman on the weſt: the chief 

towns whereof are, 1. Beauvais. 2. Clermont. 

3. Gerberoy. 4. Bulles. And, 5: Merlou. 
Beauvais, olim Bellovacum and Cæſaromagus, is 


ſituated on the river Therin, ſixteen leagues north 


of Paris, almoſt ſurrounded with hills. Casar 


having beſieged and taken this town, it is ſaid, 


Clermont. 


Gerberoy. 


gave it the name of Cæſaromagnus. It is memo- 
rable alſo for the Engliſh beſieging it in vain, 
anno 1443; and its making a brave defence after- 
wards againſt CHARLES Duke of Burgundy, in 


1472, when the women ſignalized their courage 


under the conduct of that heroine Joan Ha T- 
CHET, whoſe picture they preſerve in the town- 
houſe. And in memory of this action alſo, the 
women are allowed to march firſt in a proceſſion 
they obſerve annually on the tenth of July. It is the 
ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan of Rheims, whoſe revenue 
is computed to be fifty thouſand livres per annum. 
The cathedral dedicated to St. PETER is a mag- 
nificent building ; it is a fortified town, but of no 


great ſtrength, being commanded by the neigh- 


bouring mountains. Here is a pretty good manu- 
facture both of linen and woollen ; the adjacent 
country abounds in corn, good paſture and fruits, 
and affords ſome of the beſt mutton in France. 
Clermont is ſituated on a hill near the river 
Brecle, five leagues from Beauvais, and as many 
from Senlis, and formerly gave the title of Count 
to the family of Bourbon. The devotion of the 
neighbouring country for their patron St. GEx- 
cor, brings a great concourſe of people hither an- 
nually on the eleventh of May. : 
Gerberoy is a little town ſtrongly ſituated on a 
mountain, the foot whereof is waſhed by the river 
Therin, five leagues north-weſt of Beauvais; it was 


beſieged by the Engliſh under the command of the . 


Earl of Arundel, who loſt his life before it, and the 
field where he received the mortal wound, is ſtill 
called the valley of Arundel ; it was taken by the 


Engliſh in the year 1437, who kept it till 1449, 


Bulles. 


Valois 
dutchy. 


when it was retaken by the French. 

Bulles is a very pretty town, four leagues to the 
eaſtward of Beauvais, in the neighbourhood where- 
of grows excellent flax, of which they make cam- 


bricks and the fineſt linens. 


The dutchy of Valois is ſituated between three 
great rivers, viz. the Seine, the Marne and the 
Oyſe, extending fourteen leagues in length and ſe- 
ven in breadth; the late King Lewis XIV. erect- 


ed it into a dutchy, and peerage, and conferred 


Creſpi. 


La Ferte 
Milon. 


Senlis. 


it on PriL1iye Duke of Orleans his brother: the 
chief places in it are, 1. Creſpy or Crepi. 2. La 
Ferte Miloh. 3. Villers Cotrets. 4. Senlis. 5. 
Creil. 6. Pont St. Maxence. 7. Compeigne. 8. 
Bithiſy. 9. Chantilly. | 
Creſpi, the capital of the dutchy of Valois, is 
ſituated thirteen leagues north-eaſt of Paris, on a 
peninſula almoſt ſurrounded by rivulets ; it is a 
pretty good town, and at the end of it ſtands an 
old caſtle. The ſhrine of St. ALBIN draws a 
great concourſe of people hither, for they believe 
the interceſſion of this faint goes a great way in 
preventing or abating the plague, and other con- 
tagious diſtempers. The church dedicated to St. 
ALBIN is collegiate and a royal foundation; and 
the church of St. Denis is ſaid to have one of the 
fineſt choirs in France. 4 


La Ferte Milon is fituated ſixteen leagues north- 


eaſt of Paris, on the river Ourques, which divides 
it into the high and low town; it is a pretty large 
place, and defended by a caſtle. 

- Senlis is ſituated ten leagues to the northward 


well built, the ſtreets ſpacious, and ſupplied with 


of Paris, on the (ide of a hill; at the foot whereof C H A p, 
runs the little river Nonete. It is of an oval figure, * 


encompaſſed with a wall, a ditch, and other for- 


tifications, the baſtions and half moons ſome of 
them faced with, ſtone. It was anciently called 
Sylvanetum, Auguſtomagus and Silviacum, and is a 


biſhop's ſee ſuffragan of Rheims, having in it ſeven 
parochial and two collegiate churches; and here are 
the ruins of an old caſtle and ſome other buildings: 
which they conjecture were the works of the an- 
cient Romans. ; 


- 


Creil, Creolium, is a little walled town ſituate Creit. 


on the Oyſe, two leagues north of Senlis ; and has 
an old caſtle ſaid to be built by CHARLES V 


Pont Sainte Maxence, Pons Sante Maxentiz, Pont St. 
is a little traling town, ſituate alſo on the Oyſe, Maxeace. 
three leagues north-eaſt of Senlis. | ; 


Compeigne ſtandson the river Oyſe, ſeven leagues Com- 
north-eaſt of Senlis, and ſeventeen north-eaſt; of peigne. 


Paris, fortified with a wall, half-moons and ba- 
ſtions, and defended by a caſtle, which is looked 
upon to be one of the moſt ancient palaces of 
the Kings of France. It was repaired and beau- 
tified by the late King LEWIS XIV. The abby 
of St. Bennet here was founded by CHARLES the 
Bald, but united to the nunnery of Val de Grace 


in Paris about the year 1656. The Jeſuits alſo 


have a college in the place. The town does not 
conſiſt of more than two pariſhes. It was here that 
the famous Joan of Arc, or maid of Orleans, was 
taken priſoner by the Engliſh in the year 1430, in 
a ſally ſhe made out of the town, and our wiſe an- 
ceſtors were pleaſed to burn her for a witch, The 
neighbouring foreſt, which takes its name from the 
town, contains near thirty thouſand acres, and af- 
fords variety of game. | 


4 
1 


ed on the north by the Laonois, on the eaſt by the 


Rhemois, on the ſouth by the Brie, and on the weſt 


by the Valois; the chief towns whereof are, 1. 
Soiſſons. 2. Brenne. And, 3. Veilly, 


Soiſſons, Auguſta Sueſſionum, ſuppoſed to "2 


Noviodunum of CsAR, is ſituated in a pleaſant 
fruitful valley on the river Aiſne, two and twenty 
leagues north-eaſt of Paris, and was the capital 
of the kingdom under the firſt race of their Kings. 
It is a large populous place, encompaſſed, with a 
wall and other fo rtBcarrons and has a good trade 
in corn. The caſtle is an antique building, flank'd 
with great round towers; the walks by the river 


extremely pleaſant. It is a biſhop's ſee, ſuffragan, 


to Rheims, and famous for ſeveral councils held 
here; as it will be hereafter probably for the con- 

greſs of ambaſſadors and plenipotentiaries from all 
the powers of Europe, who attended here to receive 
their doom from the French. This nation have 


by their dexterity obtained the umpirage of all their 


differences, and thereby rendered themſelves much 
more conſiderable than ever they did by their arms, 
even in the reign of Lewis le Grand: andi it is 
well if ſome of theſe wiſe powers don't find them- 


ſelves ſhortly in the condition of the aſs that hunted 
with the lion. 


The Laonois is bounded by Picardy on the north, The Lao- 
by champagne on the eaſt, and by the Soiſſonois on nois. 


the ſouth and weſt; the chief places whereof are 
Laon and Lieſſe. | 


Laon, Laudunum, \s pleaſantly ſituated on the Laon. 


top of a hill, in a healthful air, about twenty 
miles north-eaſt of Soiſſons. It is ſtrong by its 
ſituation, but has no modern fortifications. It is 


water 


The Soiſſonois, which receives its name from ne Soiſ- 
Soiſſons, the only conſiderable city in it, is bound- ſonois. 
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CHAP. water by wells, which do not lie very deep. They 
IV. ay up great magazines of corn here, with which 
WEEN they ſupply Picardy and Hainault in ſcarce years. 
It is the ſce of a biſhop, ſuffragan to Rheims, who 
is alſo a Duke and Peer of France; and carries the 
' ſacred phial, called the St. Ampoule, at the conſe- 
cration of their Kings. | 
Lieſſe is a little town, about four miles to the 
northward of Laon, conſiſting only of one ſtreet, 
but conſiderable on account of the perpetual pil- 
grimages made to the church of Notre Dame, and 
the image of the bleſſed Virgin there, which, accord- 
ing to tradition, was miraculouſſy made and brought 
hither from the Holy Land. The French King 
hiqmſelf comes hither in pilgrimage ſoon after his 
coronation, till when his touch for the evil, it is 
ſaid, 1s of no virtue. | 
The Noy- The Noyonois is bounded by Picardy on the 
onols- north, and by the Soiſſonois and Beauvaiſis on the 
ſouth ; the chief places whereof are Noyon, Chauny 

and Premontre. . | 0:3 
Noyon, Noviodunum Belgarum, ſtands two and 
twenty leagues north-eaſt of Paris, on the little 
river Verſe, which a httle below falls into the 
Oyſe. It is an ancient town, tolerably large, and 
advantageouſly ſituated for trade. It is the ſee of 
a biſhop, ſuffragan of Rheims, who is alſo a Peer 
of France ; but more memorable for the birth of 
Joan CaLvin, who was born here the 10th of 
July 1509, and died at Geneva the 27th of May, 
1564 ; about whoſe character the Papiſts and Preſ- 
byterians will never agree, the one looking upon 
him as an infamous heretick, and the other adore 
him as equal, if not ſuperior to any of the Apoſtles. 
Chaury. Chauny is a little town ſituate on the Oyſe, 
nine or ten miles to the eaſtward of Noyon, where 
the river begins to be navigable. It has a chatel- 


Lieffe. 


Noyon. 


lany. belonging to it; but I don't find it conſider- 


able on any other account. „ 8 
rremontre Premontre, Præmonſtratum, is only taken notice 

of for a great abby of canons regular of St. Auſtin's 

called Præmonſtratenſes, three leagues from Soiſſons. 
The mili- Theſe are the principal places in the iſle of 
tary go. France, the military government whereof is com- 
Ache Ille mitted to a governor general, and lieutenant ge- 
of France, eral, and four other lieutenants, who have their 
reſpective commands; one in the Vexin Francois, 


the ſecond in the Beauvaiſis, the third in the coun- 


ties of Senlis, Soiflons, Noyonois, Laonols, and that 
part of this government which extends beyond the 


arne and the Seine as far as Champagne and Pi- 


cardy; and the fourth commands in the remainder 
of the iſle of France, which lies on the left of the 
Seine; beſides which, every great town has its par- 


ticular governor. The trade and produce of this 


government has been already taken notice of in the 
deſcription of the particular towns and diſtricts. 


Contains a deſcription of Picardy. — 
; 4 1 \ '1 ; 1 
CH AP. 
V . : FRAMP 
1 cardy, is bounded by Hainault, Artois, and 
The pro. the Streights of Calais, towards the north; by 


vince of Pi- Champagne and: the Netherlands, on the eaſt; 


cardy. by the Ille of France, on the ſouth ;/ and by the 
Situation, En 


exten, de Engliſh channel and Normandy, on the weſt; 
being a long narrow. province, uſually reſembled 
to a bent arm, and in this winding figure may 
be about an hundred and fifty miles in length, 
but not more than forty in breadth, and in many 


places not half ſo broad. It is generally a plain 
" 2 1 


HE province or general government of Pi- 
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open country, without mountains or woods; CH AP. 
neither does the country produce wine, but a-, V. 8 
bounds in corn, paſture, and fruits of all kinds. 

The wood of Creci, near Amiens, is the largeſt 

they have in the country; and indeed firing is 

ſo ſcarce amongſt them, that they generally burn 
ſtinking turf. They pretend tòô have ſomething 

like a coal- mine; but it is inconſiderable, and 

not comparable to the Newcaſtle coal. The chief River. 
rivers are the Oyſe, the Somme, the Canche, and 

ce Anis. OCR 

The Oyſe, Oæſia, Iſara, has its ſource in Pi- The Oyſe. 
cardy on the contines of Hainault, and takes its 

courſe thro* the generalities of Soiffons and Paris, 
receiving the Verre, the Delette, the Aiſne, the 
Terrein, the Aronde, and many other leſſer 
ſtreams, becoming / navigable at La Fere, and 

falls into the Seine a little below Conſtans Sainte 
Honorine. | 

The Somme, Somona, or Samara, riſes in the The Som 
Vermandois, two leagues below St. Quintin, and me. 
runs to the weſtward by Abbeville, almoſt the 
whole length of Picardy, till it falls into the Bri- 
ciſh channel between Valery and Crotoy. It be- 
gins to be navigable at Brug, and is very deep, 
molt of the merchandize from England and Hol- 
land being brought up this river. | 
The Canche, Cancius, or Quentia, riſes in Ar- The Can» 
tois, fix leagues above Heſdin, and runs weſtward Che. 
to Montrevil, where it becomes navigable, and 
afterwards falls into the Britiſh channel below 
.... e 
The Authe, Authia, Atilia, has its ſource on The Au- 
the confines of Picardy and Artois, a little above he. 
the caſtie of Authie, and running weſtward, falls 
into the Britiſh' channel between the mouths of 
the Somme and the Canche. | | 

Picardy is uſually divided into the Higher, the $gubaivig. 
Middle, and the Lower Picardy. The Higher ons of Pi- 
Picardy includes the Vermandois and the Thies cardy. 
rache: the Middle comprehends the county of 
Amiens, and the country of Santerre: and the 

Lower conſiſts of the Bolonois, the Reconquered 
Country, and the county of Ponthieu and Vimen. 

The Vermandois, Ager Veromandienſis, is The ver- 
bounded by the Cambreſis on the north; by the mandois. 
Thierache on the eaſt ; by the iſle of France 
on the ſouth; and Santerre on the weſt; the 


chief towns whereof are, 1. St. Quintin, 2. Ham. 
And, 3. Catelet. | 1% 


St. Quintin, Quintinopolis, or Fanum Quin st. Quin- 
tini, is ſituate on a riſing ground, near the head tin. 
of the Somme, having the river on one ſide, and 
a precipice on the other, lying about fifteen miles 
to the weſtward of Guiſe, and as many to the 
northward of La Fere. The collegiate church is 


a handſom pile of buildings; and there are ſeve- 


ral other fine churches and monaſteries in the place. 
They have a prodigious manufacture of fine li- 
nen, of which, it is ſaid, they make in the town 
and neighbourhood no leſs than ſixty thouſand 
pieces annually. KOT 6.GT 

Ham is a little fortified town, ſituate in a plain Ham. 
on the river Somme, four leagues to the weſtward 
of St. Quintin, defended by a caſtle. - - | . 
The Thierache is the moſt eaſtern part of Pi- The Thie- 
cardy, lying between Hainault, Champagne, Ver- che. 
mandois and Laonois; the chief towns whereof 
are, 1. La Fere, 2. La Capelle. 3. Guiſe. 4. 
Marie. 5. Vervins. calls | | 

La Fere is ſituated on the confines of the Iſle of La Fere 
France, in a moraſs near the river Oyſe, natu- 


rally ſtrong, and detended by a caſtle ; but moſt 


of 
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CHAP. of the fortifications have been demoliſhed. In 
V. the neighbouring foreſt, to which this town com- 
— municates its name, is abundance of glaſs made of 
all kinds, which, occaſions a pretty briſk trade 
here. 5 Id 
Vervins ſtands upon an eminence near the ri- 
ver Serre, not far from Laon, famous for a treaty 
of peace concluded there between France and 
Spain, anno 1598. They have a pretty good 
trade in corn. 
Guiſe, Guia, Guiſium Caſtrum, is ſituated on 
the river,Qyte, fifteen miles north-eaſt of La Fere, 
a fortified town, defended by a caſtle and other 
works, and was erected into a dutchy and peerage 
by Francis l. Which title was conferred on 
CLavp, the youngeſt ſon of the Duke of Lor- 
rain, whoſe grandſon Henry, Duke of Guile, 
was head of the cathalick league, and fomented 
a rebellion againſt HENRY III. and HENRY IV. 
of France for ſeveral years. He was near advanc- 
ing himſelf to the throne, but was at length re- 
duced by H Ex & y IV. and peace reſtored to the 


kingdom. „ = 
MiddlePi- "Middle Picardy comprehends the county of A- 
cardy. miens, and the country of Santetre. The county 
Amiens of Amiens, Aer Ambionenſis, is bounded by 
county. Artois, on the north; by Santerre, on the eaſt 3 
by Beauvaifis, on the ſouth ; and by the country 


Vervins. 


Guiſe. 


cher of Caux, on the weſt; the chief towns whereof 


are, 1. Amiens. 2. Dourlans, g. Corbie. 4. Con- 
ti. 5. Pecquigny. 6. Poix. And, 7. Ligniers. 


towns. 


Amiens 


city. of Picardy, pleaſantly ſituated on tbe river Somme, 


which here divides itſelf into three channels, and 


having run through the town, unites its ſtreams a- 
gain. It ſtands about twenty-eight leagues north 


of Paris, and as many to the ſouthward of Calais, 


and it is adorned with ſome handſom ſquares. 
It is a Biſhop's fee, {ſuffragan of Rheims. The 
cathedral is eſteemed one of the largeſt and fineſt 

in France, and boaſts much of its valuable re- 
liques. CA$AR having taken this town, conyened 

a general aſſembly of the Gauls here. The Empe- 
Tors Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius, Conſtantin, Con- 
ſtans, Julian, and ſeveral others, reſided here a 
conſiderable time; and here King Enwaxn III. 


did homage to.Pa1Lp de Valois, King of France, 


for the qutchy of Guienne. It is encompaſſed 
with a wall and other fortifications, and the ram- 
arts pleaſantly planted with trees, They have 
1 erected ſocieties of men of wit and learning 
in this and ſeveral other great towns of France, in 
imitation of the cities of Italy. 
..Corbie is à little fortified town on the Somme, 
miles north-eaſt of Amiens, moſt remarkable 
or its abbey founded by BETHILD4A, Queen of 
France, anno 662, the abbot whereof is lord of 
the place and of the adjacent country. ( 
Conti is a little town ſituate on the Selle, five 
leagues ſouth-weſt of Amiens, conſiderable only for 
giving title to a prince of the houſe of Bourbon. 
Santerte The diſtrict of Santerre is bounded by Verman- 
«iſtrift. dois on the eaſt, and the county of Amiens on the 
woeſt; the chief towns whereof are, 1. Montdi- 
dier. 2. Roye. 3. Peronne. 4, Ancre. 5. Neſly. 
6. Chaunes. 7. Halluin. 8, Marevil 9. Cre- 
vecœur. | | 
Montdidi- Montdidier, Mens Deſiderii, a little ſtrong town 
er. ſituate on a hill five leagues to the ſouthward of 
Amiens, containing five pariſhes and ſeveral con- 
vents, beſides the priory of Notre Dame. 


* 
— o 
*4 4h 


Cortie. 


Conti. 


Peronne. Peronne is ſituated in a morals on the river 


2 


Amiens, Ambianum, a large city, the capital 
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Somme, twenty-five; miles to the caſtward of A- CH AP, 
miens, and eſteemed a very ſtrong town. [The V. 
country abcut it is famous for the linen manu- 
facture. The other towns of this part of Picardy 
do not merit a particular deſcription. WEST 
The, Lower Picardy, as has been obſerved, com- Lower Pi- 
prehends the Boulonois, the Reconquer'd Country, cardy. 
the county of Ponthieu and the Vimen. 5 
The Boulonois, Comtatus Bolonieu/is, lies be- Boulonois. 
tween Artois, the county of Ponthieu, the Recon- 
quered Country and ſtreights of Calais; being about 
twelve leagues long and eight broad; the, chief 
towns whereof are, 1. Boulogne. 2. Ambleteuſe. 
3. Monthulin. 4. Eſtaples. 14.1 3 
Boulogne, ſuppoſed to be the [coins Portus of Boulogne. 
Cs AR by ſome, and Getoraicum by others, is ſitu- 
ated on the ſea- coaſt at the mouth of the little ri- 
ver Liane, about fifteen miles ſouth-weſt of Ca- 
lais ; it was formerly very confiderable on account 
of its trade, but the harbour is ſpoiled, and will 
not admit of veſſels of burden. It is divided into 
the upper and lower town, the whole encompaſ- 
ſed with a wall and other fartificitions, and de- 
fended by a citadel. It is a biſhop's ſee, ſuffragan 
af Rheims, and has a cathedral, two parochial 
churches, an abbey, and ſeveral other monaſte- 
ries within its walls. King HENRY VIII. of 
England took this town, but reſtored it by a trea- 
ty afterwards for eight hundred thouſand crowns; 
the Engliſh miniſtry being of opinion, it ſeems, 
that * would coſt more keeping than it was 
Ambleteuſe is a little town ſituated on the ſea, Amble- 
about ſeven miles to the northward of Boulogne, teuſe. 
where, it is ſaid, a good harbour might be made 
for receiving men of war of forty guns; but the 
French, though they begun it in the laſt war, did 
not proceed in this work, which inclines me to 
believe that they did not find it feiſible. 0 
Eſtaples, Stapulæ, is ſituated at the mouth of Eſtaples. 
the river Canche, four leagues to the ſouthward 
of Boulogne, a little fortified town, but upon the 
decline at preſent. ee ee 
The Reconquered Country obtained its name Recon- 
from its being retaken from the Engliſh, and con- querec 
tains the counties of Guines and Oye, lying to the Out. 
northward of the Boulonois The county of Guines The coun- 
is about four leagues long and as many broad, the ty of 
chief towns whereof are Guines and Ardres. Guines. 
Guines is a ſmall town ſituate in a marſh, four Guines 
miles ſouth of Calais, and about ſix diſtant from town. 
the ſea. The Engliſh poſſeſſed themſelves of it, 
and it was confirmed to them by treaty in the 
year 1360, and they kept poſſeſſion of it near two 
hundred years. hot | 
Ardres is a little town ſituate alſo in a moraſs, Ardres. 
four miles ſouth-eaſt of Guines. | 
The county of Oye is contiguous to that of The coun- 
Guines, the chief town whereof is Calais, Cale- ty of Oye. 
tum, ſituate in a flat marſhy country upon the ſea- Cala 
coaſt, about ten miles to the weſtward of Grave- 
ling, and twenty-four-ſouth-eaſt of Dover. The 
figure: of the place taking in the citadel is an 
ablang ſquare, of which the two longeſt ſides are 
about twelve hundred yards, and the ſhorteſt five 
hundred. It extends itſelf along the ſea-coaſt, on 
which ſide it is fortified as well as towards the 
land, and is ſurrounded with a good covered way. 
The fort Nieulai, which ftands at one end, is 
looked upon as an excellent piece of fortification, 
and the citadel is'advantageoully fituated, fo as to 
command the town, the harbour, and the adja- 
cent country; and there are ſluices by which they 
J | can 
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CH AP: ean overflow the country on the land-ſide. - The 

V. harbour is choaked up,, and will not admit of 
YE veſſels of butthen. There is but one ;pariſh and 
four convents in the place, and yet the French 
compute the inhabitants to be about five thou- 
ſand. King Ep wWARD III. of England took this 
town in the year 1347, after eleven months ſiege, 
and peopled it with Engliſh, who held it till 1558, 
being two hundred years and upwards, when it 
was taken by the Duke of Guiſe, during that weak 
and unfortunate reign of Queen Maxy I. There 
is a noble canal at Calais, by which the town has 
a communication with St. Omers, Graveling, 
Dunkirk, Bergues and Ypres. ' . 

The county of Ponthieu lies between the ri- 
vers Somme and Canche, and takes its name from 


Ponthieu 
county. 


the great number of hridges laid over the ſeveral 


rivers and matſhes, with which the country a- 
bounds; the chief towns are, 1. Abbeville. 2. 

Crecy. 3. Montrevil. 4. P Once de Reny. LY Rue. 

And, 6. St, Riqujer Jo 09 1 
Abbeville. Abbeville, Mbatis Hilla, the capital of Ponthieu, 
forty. miles ſouth of Boulogne, is ſituated on the 

river Somme, which divides it into two parts, in 


a marſhy dirty country, and conſiſts of twelve pa- 


riſhes, beſides ſeveral- monaſteries of both ſexes. 
Here. is a conſiderable; manufacture of coarſe li- 
nen, and a pretty good trade, the town being but 
fourteen or fifteen miles diſtant from the Engliſh 
channel, with which it has a communication/ by 
the nver Somme 1 1:27:19 
Crecy, or Creſſy, is a little town ſituate on the 
river Authie, three leagues to the northiward. of 
Abbeville, remarkable for the victory which the 
'Engliſh obtained over the French, the 24th of 
Auguſt, 1346, under the conduct of King Ev- 
Montrevil. Montrevil, Monaſteriolum, is a fortified town ſitu- 
ey ated on a hill, the foot whereof is waſhed by the 
river Canche, being about three leagues to the caſt- 
ward of the Britiſh channel, from whence boats of 
- good burthen come up to the town; it contains 
eight pariſhes, beſides ſeveral monaſteries. 
The Vemen is a little diſtrict, . ſometimes rec- 
koned part of Ponthieu, the chief towns whereof 
are St. Valeri, Gamaches, and Crotoy. 


The Ve- 


men. 


9 the mouth of the river Somme, four leagues below 
Abbeville, and is a place of ſome trade. Picardy 
lying upon the ſea, and abounding in navigable 
rivers and canals, with ſeveral good manufactures 
both of linen and woollen, is one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable provinces for trade in the kingdom. 
The mili- The governor of Picardy has under him three 
vernment cond for Santerre; and a third for Artois, which 
ofPicardy. jaſt, notwithſtanding it is one of the provinces of 
the Low Countries (and was deſcribed amongſt 
them) yet ſince it has been conquered and yielded 
to France, is included in the general government 


of Picardy. The towns within the government 


of the lieutenant- general of Picardy are, Calais, 
Ardres, Boulogne, the town of Montreville, St. 
Valeri on the Somme; Abbeville, of which the 


in time of war the King ſends them a commander; 
Dourlans, the town and citadel of Amiens, St. 
Quintin, the town and caſtle of Ham, Guiſe, La 
Fere, Rebemont and Marle. The general lieu- 
tenancy of Santerre comprehends Peronne, Roy 
and Montdidier. And in the general lieutenancy 
of Artois are the towns of St. Omers, Aire, 


Fort St. Francis, Heſdin, the town: and. citadel 
VOL. il. 


mois. 3. The Perthois. 4. The Rhet 


St. Valeri, Faunum Sancti Valerici, is ſituated at 


Troyes, Auguſto 


153 
of Arras, and Bethune, which are all forti- | 
fied towns, and moſt of them very ſtrong places. 
It is to be obſerved alſo, that in time of war, the 
inhabitants of the Boulonois are all obliged to be 
under arms, and ſignalized themſelves in the late 
wars; they conſiſt of ten regiments of infantry, 

of ten companies each, the officers are named by 
the governor, and have the King's commiſſion as 
regular troops the cavalry is compoſed of ſive re- 
giments, of four troops each, beſides which they 
have a troop of carabineers, and two troops of 
dragoons, making ini the whole a body of thi 
tkouſand men-. ⸗- wo, fig: N 
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Contains the deſcription of Champagne. 

- 4448 TC EICIBO. : 4 13H) IF. Nr 

1 its name from the face of OH F. 
the country, conſiſting chiefly: of wide fields 

and plains, and is Bounded by Picardy and the Cham- 

Low Countries, on the north; by Lorrain, on pagne, the 

the eaſt; by Burgundy; on the ſouth; and by the = 1099 

Ille. of France, on the weſt; extending fifty-four tent. 

leagues in length from north to ſouth, and forty- 

ſix in breadth from eaſt to welt: but tho? the mid- 

dle of the country is plain and open; the extreme 

parts are covered with woods, mountains and little 

fruitful hills, producing corn, and excellent wine 

and fruits. It was the ſeat of the Rhemi, ſo o. 

ten mentioned by Cæfar, wol were divided into 

the I'ricaſſes, k.mgones;; Catalauni, Melde and 


Senones. The principal rivers are the Maeſe or Rivers. 


Meuſe, the Seine, the Marne, the Aube, and the 

Aiſne, which have already been deſcribed. They 

have alſo ſome excellent mineral waters, and the 

air is temperate and healthful, which. occaſions 

the natives, according to my author, to be of a 

mild ſweet diſpoſition, / but ſoft and ſimple even to 

a proverb. 1 EV). +10 1: ve 9713 eG AA 

It is uſually divided into eight almoſt equal Subdiviſi- 

parts, viz, 1. Champagne proper. 2. The Re. on of the 

elois. g. 

The Vallage.. 6. Boſſigny. 7. The Senonois. 

And, 8. The Brie Champenoiſe 
Champagne Proper, is ſituated about the middle Cham- 

of the country, the chief rowns whereof are, 1. Pegne 

Troyes. 2. Chalons. 3. St. Menchoud. 4. Ver- ts 

tus. 5. Efpernay. 6. Pont ſur Seine. . Me- towns, 

ry. 8. Rameru, 9. Plaucy. 10. Ai. And, 

11. Dormans. LEO | £201.16 


| and Civitas. Tricaſium, is Troyes, 
ſuppoſed to have taken its name from three caſtles 


; anciently erected here. It is the capital of the 
tary go- lieutenants- general, viz. one for Picardy; a ſe- 


rovince, and ſituated on the river Seine, about 
urſcore miles ſquth-eaſt of Paris, in a fruitful 


country, being ſurrounded with à wall and other 
fortifications, and contains two collegiate, ſix pa- 


rochial churches, and three ahbeys, beſides the 


cathedral, for it is a biſhop's ſee, ſuffragan of Sens. 


The principal trade is in linen, and it was once 
2 to contain fifty thouſand ſouls, but ſo 


much declined, that there are not fiſteen thouſand 


people in it at preſent: 
mayor and aldermen have the government, only 


Chalons, Catalaunum, is ſituated in a pleaſant Chalons. 
fruitful plain on the river Marne, by which it is 
divided into. three- parts that have. a communica- 
tion by bridges, being fifty miles to the north- 
ward of Troyes, and eighty eaſt of Paris. It is 


encompaſſed with a wall and other fortifications, 


and contains twelve pariſhes, three; abbeys, and 
ſeveral, other monaſteries; the ſtreets-and publick 
places are neat and ſpacious, and make the better 

| 14Q appearance 


CH AP. appearance on account of the: houſes being built 

wich white tone; it is a biſhop's ſee, ſuffragan of 

Rheims, the cathedral dedicated ta St. STEPHEN 

is remarkable only for its high tower. This city 

was anciently governed by Counts, who transfer- 

ring cheir right to the biſhop, he was dignified 

wick che title of Count and Peer of France. The 

aitis about this city being exceeding large, the 

rench writers are of opinion, that theſe were the 

| Gelds here that memorable battle was fought be- 

tween Mr oV RE, King of the Franks, Tgro- 

portcx King of the Goths, and ZET1vs the 

Roman general, on one ſide; and AT TI VA the 

Hun, on the other; wherein, according to tra- 

dition, the Huns leſt two hundred thouſand men. 

This town has a pretty good trade in linen and 

woollen cloth, and corn, which" they tra rt to 

Paris by the Marne. The parliament of Paris 

Vas adjourned hither during the rebellion 

— Guiſes and the League, ' 1 4 7 A 

Pons far Pons ſur Seine, Pons ad Sequanam, is a; little 

Seine. town ſituate on the Seine, ſeven leagues) below 

© Troyes, remarkable for a magnificent caſtle or 

palace built here, by Monſier Cm avis ny, fe- 

Fretary of ſtate to the French King, and for its 


* 
P 


beautiful gartlens. 443d gr 
The Rhe- Y. The Rhemois lies on the north-weſt part of 
mois. Ohampagne, on the confines of the Iſle of France: 
Chief the chief towns whereof are, Rheims, Fimes, and 


towns Chateau Portie. „ i e l 2h 
Rheims. Rheims, Civitas Rhemorum and Durocortorum, is 
ſituated in a fine plain on the river Veſle, about 
ſeventy miles north of Troyes, and as much nortł- 
eaſt 
circumference, being one of the moſt elegant ci- 

ties in France. The houſes Tn ANI the 
ſtreets and ſquares ſpacious, the churches maghi- 
ficent and — eſpecially the cathedral de- 
Qicared to the Virorm Mary, built by Ci o- 
TI1LDI1sS, the wife of CLovis, the firſt chriſtian 
king of France, It is a vaſt Gothick building, 
but admirably well deſigned; in the front where. 
df is abundance of good ſculpture, containing part 
of the facred[hiſtory 3 beſides which, there are 

four abbeys, ſeveral convents, and a univerſity 

e ſtabli nec by CHARLES Cardinal of Lorrain, 
-” formerly archbiſhop of this ſee. This city is held 
to be very ancient, three of the gates ſtill bearing 
the name of ſo many heathen Gods; as the gate 
of the Sun, and the gates of Mars and. CRREs. 

In the year 1677, a triumphal arch was dug up, 
which was formerly the northern gate, ſuppoſed 
to be erected to the honour of Cs Ak, or, ac- 
cording to others, of Jul rAx the apoſtate, when 
after the conqueſt of the Germans, he paſſed hy 
Rheims in his way to Paris. It is compoſed of 
three arches of the Corinthian order, that in the 
middle being thirty-five foot high and twelve 
broad ; the baſs-reliefs whereof repreſent a woman 

with a 'Cornucopia, to ſhew the fertility of 'the 
country; and that on the right, hath RRH̃ EMUs 

and Rom Lus ſucking a wolf, with the ſhep- 
nerd Fa us rulus and LAUREN TIA his wife 
ſtanding by them. 
ſieen in JupirER's embraces, metamorphos'd in- 
to a ſwan, and Cue1D holding a lighted torch in 

his hand. Near this arch are the remains of an 
ancient Roman caſtle, and about two hundred 
paces from the town, the ruins of an amphithe- 

- atre,/ and of another triumphal arch. The abbey 

of St. Remy is a ſpacious building, and in the 
church belonging to it are the tombs of King 
(Lewis de Outremer, LornAixR and Lewis V. 


Paris, encompaſſed with a wall a league in 


On the third arch, LEDA is 
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who were of the line of Cnartemarn. In the CH AF. 
treafury they have abundance of precious reliques, VI. 
and among the reſt the holy phial, which contain 
the oil uſed at the conſecration of their Kings, and 
the ee ſtaff of St. Remi, whoſe tomb is beau- 
tifully adorned; with ſculptures, pillars and ſtatues, 
and in the middle of them the buſt of Lewis XIII. 
in his robes of ſtate. The holy oil, according to 
tradition, was brought from heaven by a white 
dove, at the conſecration of CLOVIs I. The 
Archbiſhop of this ſee,” ever ſince the reign of 
Lewis VII. has been deemed to have right to 
conſecrate the Kings of France, being the firft 
Duke and eccleſiaſtical Peer of the realm; ' beſides 
whom, that Prince appointed eleven more to aſſiſt 
at this ceremony, viz. The Biſhops of Laon and 
Langres, who are alſo Dukes and Peers; the Bi- 
ſhops of Beauvais, Noyon and Chalons, ho are 
Counts and Peem, and fix of the lay nobility, viz. 
the Dukes of Burgundy, Guientie, and Normtandy, 
and the counts of Thoulouſe, Champagne, and 
Flanders the ceremony being always performed 
in the motropolitan ahubedbfichib city, if nothing 
extraordinary happen to prevent it, as the plague, 

D Nansen £ 


civil wars, or the like. 12 
.- The Perthois lies on- che frontiers. of Lorrain, The Fer- 
between the rivers Marne and Ornay, che chief thois, chief 
towns whereof are, 1. Vitry le Francois, And, 2. s. 
St. Diſſerl ) t 2] ο eien 09.2), U 100% 
Vitry Francois, Victoriatum Fruntium, is à for · Vitry. 
tified town ſituated in a fine plain on the river 
Marne, ſeven leagucs ſbuttr eaſt of Chalons, and 
received its name from FR AWeIS I. The princi- 
pal trade of che place is in GAE 
St. Difier, Fauum Sanum Deſderii, is" fituated St. Dicer. 
alſo on he Marne, ſeven leagues above Vitry ; the 
forges in the ncighbourhood occaſion its having a 
pretty good trade iri iron WN 1. ei 
The Rhetelois is the moſt northerly part of the The Rhe 
vinde of Champagne, the chief towns'-whereof telois. 
are, 1. Rhetel. 2. Meſieres. 3. Char leville. 
4. Doncheri. 5. Ronoy. 6. Sedan. 7. Ron- 
court. And, 8. Monſa n. 
Rqhetel is ſituated on the Aiſhe, about twenty Rhetel, 
miles north of Rheims, and is the capital of a 
Dutchy, remarkable for little but a victory ob- 
tained near it by the French over the Spaniards, in 
the year 1630. 100 eee 1 TION 262 
Meſieres, Maderizcum,-"lituate on the Meuſe, Meſieres. 
thirty miles north-eaſt of Rheims, ſtrongly forti- 
fied and defended by a citadel, being à paſs to- 


. 
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wards Lanxetmburg, 
Charleville, Carolopolis, ſtands alſo on the Meuſe, Charle- 


five miles north-weſt of Meziers, eſteemed one of ville. 


the prettieſt towns of France; and on the oppoſite 
ſide of thertverlies the fortreſs of MountOly mpius. 
- *Roctby,! Rupes Regin, is a little fortified town Rocroy- 
' advantageouſly: fituated on the Frontiers of Hai- 
nault, ſo: encompaſſed with woods that it is of 
very difficult acceſs, remarkable chiefly for a vic- 
tory obtained by the French, commanded by the 
Duke of Anguien, afterwards Prince of Conde, 
over the Spaniards, anno 1643. N 

Sedan is ſituated on the Meuſe, fifteen miles Sedan. 
ſouth-eaft of Charleville; and twenty-five weſt of 
Luxemburg, and gives title to a litre principality. - 
It is a ſmall town, but well fortified and defended 


by a caſtle, where the famous Marſhal Tu- 


REN VE was born, being deſcended from the fa- 
mily of Dr LA Toux, formerly Princes of Sedan. 

The Vallage is a little country which takes its bow Val- 
name from its valleys,” and lies between the Per- s. 
thois and Baſſigny; the chief places whereof are, Chief 

3 1 Joinville, towns. 
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CHAP. Joinville, Vaſſi, Eſcaron, Briene, Vignoris, Bar 
VI. fur Aube, Clairvaux and Chateau- Villain. 


Joinville. Joinville is ſituated on the Marne, at the foot 


ly league being formed here an. 1552, which oc- 
caſioned ſuch diſtractions in France. A*. 


Bar ſur Bar ſur Aube, ſituate on the river Aube, twen- 
Aube. ty-five miles eaſt of Troyes, is remarkable for its 
| excellent wine. 0 f 17 1:5] 
Baſſgny. Baſſigny is ſituated on the ſouth- eaſt part of 
Champagne, the chief towns whereof are, Lan- 
gres, Chaumont, Montigni le Roy, and:Bourbonne 

les Bains. te | « $114 
langres. Langres, Givitas Lingonum, is a fortified town, 


ſituate on a hill near the confines of Lorrain and 
Franche- Comte, thirty miles to the ſouthward of 
Joinville. It is a biſhop's ſee, ſuffragan! of Lyons, 
the biſhop being one of the Dukes and Peers of 
France, and temporal as well as eccleſiaſtical Lord 


Bour- of this city, The town of Bourbonne, famous for 
bonne. its baths, lies about ſix leagues from hence. 
Chau- Chaumont is ſituated on the top of a high moun- 
mont. 


in, at the foot whereof runs the river Marne, 

thirteen miles north: weſt of Langres. 
TheSeno- The Senonois is the ſouth-weſt part of Cham- 
nois, -. pagne, the ancient inhabitants whereof made great 
97 conqueſts in Italy. giving their name to the town 
of Senigallia, Senonum Gallia, Sienna, &c. The 
chief towns are Sens, Pont ſur Tonne, St. Florentin, 

Tonerre, Brais, Chablais, and Nogent ſur Seine. 
Sens. Sens, Q vitas Senonum, is ſituated on the river 
TDuoonne, twenty-ſix leagues ſouth-eaſt of Paris, 
and fifteen to the weſtward of Troyes. It is a 
rge well · built town, and the ſee of an Archbiſho 


Chief 


towns. 


(who calls himſelf primate of the Gauk and Ger- 
mans) the cathedral dedicated to St. STEPHEN is 
a magnificent ſtructure; at the altar. 'whereof is 

a golden table enriched with precious ſtones, - and 

upon it in baſs-relief the four Evangeliſts, with 

St. STEPHEN on his knees in the middle of them. 

Chably, about thirty miles ſouth-eaſt of Sens on 
the frontiers of Burgundy, is a good town, and 
remarkable for its excellent wines growing in the 
neighbourhood. 

The Brie. The Brie Champagnoiſe lies on the north of the 
Senonois, between the rivers Seine and Marne, and 
abounds in paſture, corn and fruits; the chief 
towns whereof are Meaux, Provins, Chateau- 
Thierry, Colomiers, Sezanne, and Montereau- 
faut-Yonne. | | 

Meaux, Mellarum Urbs, is ſituated on the river 
Marne, ten leagues to the eaſtward of Paris, - a 
well-built flouriſhing populous city, divided into 
two parts by the river; it is the ſee of a biſhop, 

ſuffragan. of Paris, the cathedral is dedicated to 

St. STEPHEN, _ beſides which there are ſeveral 
collegiate and parochial churches and monaſteries 
in the place, Here CaLvin's doctrine was firſt 
preached in the kingdom, for adhering to which, 
ſeveral of the inhabitants were executed in the 
year 1525. The Engliſh took this. town in the 
year 1421, after a three months ſiege. The ad- 
jacent country produces corn, wine, and wool; 
but their wine is not the beſt. | 

Provins is ſituated on the little river Vouſie, a- 
bout thirty miles to the ſouthward of Meaux, not 
conſiderable for any thing at preſent, unleſs the 
Provins roſes, which this town has communicated 
its name to, | 

Chateau - Chateau- Thierry is a ſtrong town with a caſtle 
Thierry, pleaſantly ſituated on the Marne, about thirty 

mules to the eaſtward of Meaux, being the ca- 


Chably. 


Chief 
towns „ 


Meaux. 


Provins. 


* 


of a mountain ſix leagues ſouth of St. Difier. It 
is a ſmall town, and moſt: remarkable for the ho- 


moſt conſiderable in the kingdom; beſides the 
vernor- general, and his lieutenant-general, 


mands in the bai 
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pital of a dutchy and peerage; the adjacent cõun- C H A F. 
try abounds in corn and wine, which they tranſ- VI. 8 
port to Paris. T e nen 
M.ontereau is ſituated at the conflux of the Seine Monte - 
and Vonne, twelve leagues ſouth of Mefux, moſt reau. 
remarkable in hiſtory for the murder of the Duke 
of Burgundy, an. 1419, in the preſence of the 
DAur Hi, afterwards. King of France, by the 
name of ChaRLESs VII- Whereupon PriLI1e, 
Duke of Burgundy, his ſon, introduced the En- 
gliſh into France, and cauſed the ſpilling of more 
blood in the kingdom; than in any of their 1111 
wars. The reſt of the towns in Champagne do 
not require a particular deſcrip tion 
Cs AR found Champagne inhabited by the Theanci: 
Rhemi, Tricaſles, Lingones, Catalauni, Meldaz ent ſtate of 
and Senones, being; ſo many petty —— or m $0 
ſtates, of whom the Rhemi-were the moſt power. PS 


” 
$ + # 


ful. It afterwards conſtituted part of Celtick and 


part of Belgick Gaul, In the diviſion, which 
the ſons of CLovis: I. and Cuorairk I. made 
of their dominions, Champagne made part of tle -T 
kingdom of Auſtraſia, of which Mets was the 
capital. | Theſe Princes eſtabliſhed Dukes and 
Counts in this country, with-a limited authority, 
who at length however aſſumed the 'abfolute ſo- 
vereignty of the province, and became ſo potent, 
that they maintained wars againſt the Kings of 
France and Burgundy, The French Hiſtorians 
relate, that RozzxT the Son of HERBERT II. 
was the firſt hereditary Count, whoſe' poſterity 
took the title of Palatins, about the year 988. 
This country continued to be governed by Caunts 
upwards of three hundred years, but that they 


p were vaſſals or feudatories of France is evident, 


kay the French hiſtorians, becauſe they were Peers 
of that kingdom, and carried the-royal banner at 
the conſecration of their Kings; and poſſibly they .....- . . . 
might be as much ſubject to France, as the Kings 
of Great Britain and Pruſſia are at this day to the 
Emperor, who have their reſpective offices at the 
coronation of the Emperor, and the titles of E-.. 
lectors and Princes of the empire. But however 

that be, the Counts of Champagne had a power 

of aſſembling their ſtates, by directing their writs 

of ſummons to the ſeven Counts, who were their 
ſubjects, and to enact laws without aſking leave 

of the French King. The laſt Count of Cham- 

pagne was HENRY I. King of Navarre, who 
leaving iſſue one only daughter named I ans, that 
married Pa1L1P the Fair, King of France, about 

the year 1285, this province thereby became uni- 

ted to the kingdom of France. | | 


The province of Champagne produces corn, The pro- 
wine, wool, iron, wood, cattle and good paſture; duce and 
their principal manufactures are thoſe of linen, manufac- 
woollen and iron ware. The wine of Champagne Gn, 1 
which they export has a mighty reputation, but — 
there is a great deal of wine ſpent in the country 
that is very indifferent, the beſt goes to market. | 


The government of Champagne is one of the The mili- 


go tary go- 


there vernment 
are four other lieutenant- generals, who have each 22 


of them their ſeparate diviſions; one of them com- 8 
e of Rheims; a ſecond the 
baillages of Vitry and Chamont; a third the bail - 
lages of Troyes, Langres and Sens; and a fourth 
the Brie Champenois. Of all the fortified towns, Fortified 
there were in this province before the late King towns. 
extended his conqueſts beyond it, there are not 
more than three of any ſtrength at preſent, viz. Me- 
zieres, Rocroy and Sedan; but ſeveral other towns 

| however 
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however {till retain their reſpective governors, as 


* — as, OY | 


Chaumont, St. Dizier, Eſpernay, Bar' ſur Aube, 


Vaucoleurs, Seſanne, Fimes, Vaſſy, Sens and 


Meaux. The city of Rheims has no governor, only 
a captain of the gates. En ehen 


e | 
* Contains a deſeription of the Dutchy of Burgundy. 


= 1 P. HE government of Burgundy comprehends 
I de Dutchy of Burgundy, the Breſſe, Bugey, 
Burgundy and the Baillage of Gex; and is bounded by 


Dateby, Champagne, on the north; by Franche Comte, 
the ſituati- Or the county of Burgundy, on the eaſt; by Lyo- 
dent ot K. nois, o ke ſouth; and by the Bourboriois and 

VNivernois, on the weft; extending about five and 


forty leagues in length from north to ſouth, and 


thirty in breadth from eaſt to weſt. % 1.98 
Rivers. The fivers'Which water this province are the 
The Saone Seine, the Saone, the Armaucon, the Dehune, 
&. the Brebince, the Ouche, the Tille, and the 
Aine. The Saone riſes in Lorrain, and runs the 
whole length of this province from north to ſouth, 
uniting its ſtreams with the Rhone at Lyons, and 
is much the moſt conſiderable of the above- men- 
tioned rivers. WY YR DOES: HO NOTE. den 
Subdivii- The French geographers divide the government 
of Burgundy into thirteen diſtricts, or ſubdiviſions, 
viz. 1. The Dijonois. 2. The Autunois. 3. The 
Chalonois. 4. The Baillage of the Mountains. 


5. The county or Baillage of Auxerre. 6. The 


Auxois. 7. The County of Chalons. 8. The 
Briennois. 9. The Maſconois. 10. The Breſſe. 
11. The Principality of Dombes. 12. The Bu- 

| And, 13. The country of Gex. | 
The Dijo- The Dijonois lies between Champagne, Franche 

_— Comte, the Auxois and the Autunois; the chief 


towns are Dijon, Nuits, Beaume, St. John de 


Laune and Auſſonne. = 
Dijon city Dijon, Divio, capital of the dutchy, is ſi- 
tuated between two ſmall rivers which ſurround it, 
namely, the Ouche and the Suzon, about ſixty 
miles ſouth of Troyes in Champagne, and about 
an hundred and forty ſouth- eaſt of Paris. It is an 
hour's walk in circumference, fortified after the 
antique way, and defended" by a caſtle flank'd 
with great round towers. There are in it ſeven 
ariſhes, two abbeys, and ſeveral other convents 
and hoſpitals ; the Jeſuits college is one of the fineſt 
in France, and there is a large ancient palace of 
the Dukes of Burgundy'; but neither this or the 
town-houſe have any thing very remarkable in 
them. The reſt of the towns in this diſtrict 
do not require a particular deſcription. 


The Autuy. The Autunois lies ſouth-weſt of the Dijonois, 
nois. the chief towns whereof are, 1. Autun. 2. Bour- 


bon Lancy. And, 3. Montcennis. © 
Autun, Bibracte, Auguſtodunum, is ſituated on 
the river Aroux, at the foot of three great moun- 
tains; one whereof is ſo — with ſprings, 
that it ſupplies every part of the town with water. 
It is about a quarter of a league in length, and as 
much in breadth, a biſhop's ſee, contains beſides 
the cathedral church eight pariſhes, and ſeveral 
convents and hoſpitals, and 1s a place of very great 
antiquity. - In the middle of the town is an open 
ſpace, called the Field of Mars, and there are till 
the remains of three Pagan temples, one of them 
dedicated to JAN US, and another to Diana. 
Here are alſo the ruins of a theatre, a cirque and 
a pyramid; which laſt to all appearance hath been 
p Nen 


Autun city 


Troyes, Chalvas, Menehead, Vitry, Langtes, 
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a tomb. There are alfo two ancient gates of ex- CH AP 

cellent workmanſhip, Which ſome have taken for 4 — 

triumphal arches. | 1 10 A Sinnlos S K. 
Bourbon Lancy, Borbonium Auſelmum, is fity- Bourbon. 

ated vn the ſide of a mountain, twelve leagues Laney 

ſouth-weſt of Autun, near the river Loire. it is 

divided into three parts, and defended by an old 

caſtle, and other antique fortifications, ad con- 1 4 

tains thret pariſnes; but what it has been famous 

for ever ſince the time of the ancient Romanus, is 

its hot Baths and mineral waters, which are in 

en e 03 OT ETA, 

The Chalonais is bounded by the Dijonois, or 

the north; Franche Comte, * the eaſt; Lal. 

Breſſe, on the ſouth 4 and the Charolois, on the + 

weſt; being about fifteen leagues long and ten | 

broad ; the chief towns whereof are, 1. Chalon 

2. * 9 A And, 4. Loans 

1a on, illonum, | is pleaſantly ſituated | 

the river Saone, in a large ifevicful. pla, hit 1 

miles ſouth of Dijon. It is ſurrounded! by a wall 

and other fortifications; and defended by a caſtle 

a biſhop's ſce, ſuffragan of Lyons, the cathedral 2 

magnificent ſtructure; beſides which, there are ſe. 

veral convents of both ſexes; it is alſo a place of 

9 ö Ane | 1 150 581 1 3 

e Baillage of the Mountains is bounded. on The Bail. 

the north and eaſt, by Champagne; on eh both lage ofthe 

by the Dijonois; and on the welt, by another part Mountain 

of Champagne. The chief towns are, r. Cha- ; 

tillon. 2. | Bar ſur Seine; 3. Muſly-FEvyeque. 

4. Aiſey le Duc. And, g. Val des Choux, 
Chatillon. ſur Seine,  Caſtellio ad Seguanam, is Cha 


| en . tllon, 
ſituated on the river Seine, partly on a hill, and 0B, 


partly in a bottom, reſembling an am hitheatre. 


t conſiſts but of one pariſh, beſides which there 
are ſeveral collegiate and con ventual churches, and 
an hoſpital for the entertainment of poor travellers, 


with a college for teaching humanity, -' + 
The Country or Baillage of Auxerre, is bounded The couys 
by Champagne, on the north and eaſt; and by ty of 
ivernois, on the ſouth-weſt. The chief towns verre 
. 1. Auxerre. 2. Crevant. And, 3. Cou- 
on; 20955: FE Nin 
Auxerre, Antiſſidorum, is ſituated on the 2 
Yonne, eighteen leagues north-weſt of 
It is a biſhop's ſee, ſuffragan of Sens, and 
eight pariſhes, beſides ſeveral convents and a col- 
lege for-Jeluity..7'- 7555207. 075 Ionian; = 
The Auxois lies between the Dijonois; the Au- The Au- 
tunois, and the Auxerrois, The chief towns are, *9is- 
1. Semur. 2. Flavigny. 3. Montbard. 4. 
Noyers. 5. Avalon. 6.: Arnay le Duc. 7. Sau- 
lien And, $0: anky; oo en 
Semur is ſituated on the river Armancon, thirty Semur. 
miles'north-welt of Dyon, the. greatelt part of it 
on a ſteep rock, and 1s about two thouſand four 
hundred paces in circumference, beſides the ſub- 
urbs, being ſurrounded by a wall and other for- 


5 4 k 


tifications, and defended by a caſtle. -- - | 
The county of Charolois hath the Chalonois on The coun- 
the north, and the Maſconois on the eaſt, being of Ch. 


twelve leagues in length and ſeven in breadth. rolo1s. 
The chief towns are, 1. Charolles. 2. Paray le 


Monial. And, 3. Toulon! 1050s 3 : 
Charolles is a little town ſituate on the Recouſe, Charollss. 

thirty miles ſouth-weſt of Chalons; it is a plea- 

fant place, but not remarkable for any thing but 


the Counts of Charolois. 12271 
The Briennois is a little baillage, not above TheBrien- 

four leagues over, on the ſouth-weſt confines of nois. 

Burgundy, and hath in it only one little on 
| calle 


the remains of an ancient caſtle which belonged to 


m- 
— 


CHAP. 


Semur. 


The Maſ- 


conois. 
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called Semur, ſituate about half a league from the 
river Loyre. 4 | 

The Maſconois is divided from Breſſe by the ri- 
ver Saone, and contains the towns of, 1. Maſcon. 
2. Tournus. 3. Clugny. 4. St. Geugoux. And, 


5. Mercigny. 


Maſcon. 


Clugny. 


La Breſſe, | 
Maſconois and the river Saone, being about ſixteen 


Bourg. 


Maſcon is ſituated on the weſt ſide of the river 
Saone, which ſeparates it from La Breſſe, but has 
a communication with it by a fine ſtone bridge; 
the town extends it ſelf in form of a creſcent, and 
is about three theuſand paces in circumference, 
containing about ſix thouſand people, but the ſtreets 
are narrow and ill paved, and there are ſcarce any 
ſquares or open places; it is a biſhop's ſee, ſuffra- 
gan of Lyons, the cathedral a dark old building, 
beſides which there are ſeveral convents of both 
ſexes, and hoſpitals. ITE * Sl 

Clugny is ſituated in a valley between two hills 
upon the little river Groſne, about three leagues 
ſouth-weſt of Maſcon, and 1s of a, larger extent, 
but not ſo populous, famous chiefly for its fine 
abby, which depends immediately on the Pope. 
The church whereof is one of the largeſt in the 
kingdom, and great numbers of illuſtrious perſons 
have been interred there, particularly Cardinal 
BoviLLoN, who erected a moſt magnificent 


mauſoleum here for himſelf and his family. This 


abbey was poſſeſſed anciently of a prodigious trea- 
ſure, which - the Catholicks complain they were 
plundered of by the Calviniſts in the civil wars, as 
they were of their library, which contained abun- 
dance of valuable manuſcripts. 15 
La Breſſe is ſituated to the eaſtward of the 


leagues in length from north to ſouth, and nine 
in breadth from eaſt to weſt. The chief towns 
are, 1. Bourg. 2. Pont de Vaux, z. Pont 
Veſle. 4. Montluel. 5. Chaſtillon. And, 6. 
Beauge. | 17H 21 

Bourg, the capital of La Breſſe, is ſituated in a 
flat country on the river Reſouſſe, twenty miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Maſcon, and is about two thouſand 
ſix hundred paces in circumference, being divided 


into ſeven. quarters or wards. The church of 


The prin- 


Notre Dame is both collegiate and parochial; be- 
ſides which there are convents, of Cordeliers, Ja- 
cobites, Capuchins, Jeſuits, and ſeveral nunneries, 
which have their reſpective churches or chapels. 
All the trade of the place conſiſts. in horſes, black 
cattle and ſkins; their horſes are in great eſteem. 
The Dukes of Savoy were heretofore. poſſeſſed, of 
this town and country; and in the beautiful church 
of St. Brou, which ſtands about a mile to the eaſt- 
ward of the town, are ſtill. ſeveral noble monu- 
ments of that family, particularly the tomb of 
PhILIBBRT II. Duke of Savoy, and of Max- 
GARET of Auſtria his widow which ſtand in the 
choir, and are eſteemed admirable pieces of work- 
manſhip. Rn A ren HOIST han 
The principality. of Dombes, formerly a part 


cipality of of Breſſe, is bounded by the Maſconois on the 


Dombes. 


Trevoux. 


north, by La Breſſe on the north-eaſt, and b 
Lyonois and Dauphine on the ſouth and welt, being 


about nine leagues in length, and as many in 


breadth, a pleaſant fruitful country, and divided 
into twelve chatellanies. The chief towns are, 
1. Trevoux. 2, Thoiſſei. And, 3. Montmerle. 
T revoux, Trivotium, is ſituated on an eminence 
near the river Saone, twenty-five miles ſouth-weſt 
of Bourg, and is ſaid to have taken its name from 
its ſituation on one of the highways-which Acziepa 
made into Gaul, and heredividesintothree branches. 


It is the capital of the principality of Dombes 
Vo. IL N 


4.57 


which belongs to the Dukes of Maine, who have CH A. 

built a handſom palace for the parliament and VII. 

courts of juſtice held here, 9 for the gover- 

nor, a mint, a printing: houſe, and other publick 

edifices; beſides which, there are ſeveral convents, 

and an hoſpital founded by Annz-Mary-Loviss 

of Orleans, late ſovereign of Dombes. | 

The diſtrict of Bugey is bounded by Franche The di. 

Comte, or the county of Burgundy and Gex on firict of 

the north; by Savoy, from which it is ſeparated by Buße. 

the Rhone, on the eaſt; by Dauphine, from which 

it is alſo ſeparated by the Rhone on the ſouth, and 

by La Breſſe on the weſt, being ſixteen leagues in 

length and ten in breadth; the Savoyards were 

anciently lords of this country alſo, which they 

yielded to the French in 1601. The chief towns 

are, 1. Belley. 2. Nautua. 3. Seiſſel. And, 4. 

St. Rambert. 1 | TO 
Belley, Bellica, is ſituated at the ſouth-eaſt part Belley. 

of the country, not far from 'the Rhone, about 

thirty miles ſouth-eaſt of Trevoux, being two thou- 

ſand paces in circumference. It is a biſhop's ſee, 

who is both ſpiritual and temporal Lord of the 

place, and while it belonged tothe empire claimed 

a ſeat in the diet. The cathedral is dedicated to 

St. Joun BayeT1sST ; beſides which, there is but 

one pariſh church and ſome convents of both ſexes. 

Seiſſel is a large town ſituate on the river Rhone, Seifſel. 

by which it is divided in two parts that have a 

communication by a bridge, being about twenty 

miles to the northward of Belley, and fifteen to 

the weſtward of Annecy in Savoy. Here the 

Rhone firſt begins to be navigable, and here they 

unload all the ſalt that is carried into Savoy and 

Switzerland. The church of Notre Dame is the 

only parochial church ; beſides which there are ſe- 


de veral convents in the place. | 


Ihe country of Gex is bounded by the country The coun- 
of Vaux in Switzerland towards the north; by the of Gex. 
lake and town of Geneva on the eaſt; by the 
Rhone and the Genevois, a county of Savoy, on the 


ſouth, and by the mountains of St. Claude a Jura, 


and the Franche Comte toward the weſt, being 
about ſeven leagues in length and three in breadth. 
This country, as well as La Breſſe, was yielded to 
France by the Duke of Savoy, in the year 1601. 
The only conſiderable town whereof is Gex, ſi- The town 
tuate at the foot of mount St. Claud, which di- of Gex. 
vides it from Franche Comte, being twelve miles 
north-weſt of Geneva. The church of St. Peter 
and St. Paul is the only pariſh church in the place; 
beſides Which, there are three con vents of friars, 
and one of nuns; which laſt gives entertainment 
chiefly to ſuch as are new converts to the catho- 
lick faith, of whom they pretend to have a great 
many from the neighbouring coungry of Switzer- 
land and Geneva. Rs 

The Burgundians, according to the beſt hiſto- The anci- 
rians, were comprehended under the general name ent ſtate of 
of Vandals, in the reigns of AucusTus and TI- Burgundy. 
BERIUS, Who after having remained ſome time in, 


y that part of. Poland called the Arch-biſhoprick of 


Gneſna, advanced into Germany and poſſeſſed the 
Palatinate; from whence they proceeded along 
the banks of the Rhine, in the time of VALEN- 
TINIAN, and entered Gaul about the year 408, 
ſettling themſelves in Switzerland and part of 
Franche Comte, from whence they extended 
themſelves inſenſibly to the Rhone and Saone, and 


at length eſtabliſhed their firſt kingdom, which 


laſted an hundred and twenty years under ſix kings, 


who reigned here ſucceſſively. This kingdom was 


united to the monarchy of France by CLoTHa1Rs I. 
1K: and 
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CH AP. and poſſeſſed by his deſcendants under the title 
beige , of the kingdom of Burgundy. It was afterwards 
divided into Burgundy . Trans-Jurana, and Bur- 
gundy Cis-Jurana, on account of mount Jura, at 
preſent mount Claud, which feparated the one 
from the other. The Lower Burgundy called the 
Dutchy, which we have now deſcribed, was given 
by CrnarLEmain to Hucn his natural fon, ſur- 
named the Great, and CHARLEs the Bald con- 
firmed that grant to RobERT, who married the 
only daughter of the ſaid Huocn. This dutchy 
continued to be poſſeſſed by the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy of the line of France, till the year 1361, 
when Duke ParL1e dying at fifteen years of age 
without iſſue, it was united to the crown of 
France. King Joan granted it afterwards to 
Puflir the Hardy his fourth fon, on condition 
to revert to the crown on default of heirs males, 
which happened not long after, 'on the death of 
CRARLES IV. Duke of Burgundy, whoſe onl 
daughter married the Arch-duke Max1miLian I. 
afterwards Emperor ; but the Emperor however 
kept poſſeſſion of the county of Burgundy. 

The dutchy. of Burgundy is the firſt Peerage of 
the kingdom, and the ducal coronet was enriched 
with the like ornaments as the royal crown, on ac- 
count of their being the ſucceſſors of the ancient 
Kings of Burgundy. And by a decree of the coun- 
cil of Conſtance 26 May 1433, the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy were ordered to ſit next the King in all chri- 
ſtian aſſemblies. It is now the title of the Dau- 
phin's eldeſt ſon. 10 e 

Produceof This province does not only abound in grain, 
the coun- good paſture, fruits, cattle and game, but pro- 
os duces the moſt excellent wine in France, which 
from the place of its growth has obtained the name 

ol Burgundy ; the places moſt celebrated for ir are 

Nuis, Chambertin, Beze, Coulange, Chaſſagne, 

| Beaune and Volenai. 9 10 
The mili- As to the military government of this province, 
tary go. it has a governor general, who is uſually a perſon 
— of the firſt rank; the Dukes of Bourbon, of the 
fied towns. branch of Bourbon- Conde, have of late been go- 
vernors of it, under whom is a lieutenant general, 

beſides fix lieutenants general who have their par- 

ticular commands; the firſt commands the Bail- 

lages of Dijon, of the mountains, and that of Bar 

ſur Sein; the ſecond, the Autunois, the Auxer- 

rois, and the Auxois; the third commands in the 
Chalonois; the fourth, the Maſconois; the fifth, 

the Charolois ; and the ſixth takes in the Breſſe, 

Bugey, the valley of Romey, and the country of 

Gex; beſides which, moſt of the towns have their 
reſpective governors. They don't reckon there are 

above five places well fortified in the dutchy of 
Burgundy, and thoſe are, 1. Dijon. 2. Auxonne, 

5. Chalon upon the Saone. 4. Bourg in Breſſe. 

And, 5. Pierre Chattel. a | 


CHAP. VII. 


Sale a deſcription of Franche Comte, or the coun- 
ty of Burgundy. 


Eu f. Ranche Comte is bounded by Lorrain on the 
. north; by Switzerland on the eaſt; by La 
Franche Breſſe on the ſouth; and by the dutchy of Bur- 
Comte. gundy and Champagne on the weſt. | 
the fituati- © It was a woody country till the laſt century, 
on and ex- : 

tent, when it came into the hands of France; fince 
Face of when, great part of the woods have been deſtroyed 


the coun- to ſupply their iron- works. It is very mountain- 


8 ous, eſpecially on the ſides of Switzetland and Lor- 


rain, mount Jura runs along all the eaſtern boun- C HAP. 


daries and ſeparates it from Switzerland. The VII. 
chief rivers of this country are, 1. The Saone. 2. © 
The Lougnon. 3. The Dou. 4. The Louve ver. 
And, 5. The Dain. £0 | | 

It is uſually divided into four baillages, viz. 1. Subdivig. 
Beſangon. 2. Amotit. 3. Dole. And, 4. That on. 
of Aval. 

The Baillage of Beſangon was conſtituted by Beſangon, 
Lzwis XIV. a little after the conqueſt of this baillage 
country, an. 1674. the capital whereof and of nd city. 
the whole province is the city of Beſancon or V. 
ſantium, called by ſome hiſtorians Chry ſopolis: it 
18 an ancient town, and according to the tradition 
of the natives founded ſome hundred of years be- 
fore Rome; it is ſituated in 47 deg. 10 min. north 
lat. about 150 miles ſouth-eaft of Paris, and 70 
north of Geneva, on the river Dou or Doux, which 
divides it into two parts, of which one is called the 
high and the other the lower town. It is ſur- 
rounded by a wall and other fortifications, and de- 
fended by a citadel which ſtands on a ſteep rock, 
and is an oblong ſquare flanked with four irregular 
baſtions, the ground here and about the town 
being too uneven to admit of regular works. It 
is a biſhop's ſee, and the cathedral dedicated to St. 
Jonn, ſtands at the foot of mount St. Stephen, 
anciently called mount Cælius. There are in 
the town alſo ſeven pariſh churches, two chapters, 
two abbeys of men and two of nuns, a ſemi- 
nary, a college of Jeſuits, ſeven convents of friars 
and five of nuns, an hoſpital for the education of 
poor children, an hoſpital for foundling orexpos'd 
children, and another general hoſpital ; and the 
town is ſuppoſed to contain eleven thouſand inhabi- 
tants and upwards. The town-houſe, the gover- 
nor's palace, and that of Granville are the moſt re- 
markable buildings in the place; the laſt of which 
is furniſhed with a great variety of excellent ſtatues 
and pictures, and a library containing abundance 
of valuable books and manuſcripts. There are alſo 
five noble fountains in the town embelliſhed with 


ſtatues and other ornaments. Beſangon was a free 


imperial city till the peace of Munſter, when the 
Emperor exchanged it with the King of Spain for 
Frankendal (which his Catholick Majeſty was 
then poſſeſſed of) but it continued however to be 
governed as a Republick by its own magiſtrates, till 
the French King poſſeſſing himſelf of it in the 
year 1674, altered the form of government and 
conſtituted a Baillage, of 'which this was made 
the capital, as hath been intimated already. In 
the neighbourhood of Beſangon there are ſeveral 

laces, the names of which ſhew that the ancient 

omans were poſſeſſed of this town, as mount 
Jovot, Mons Jovis; Mercuro, Mons Mercurii; 
mont Delie, Mons Delii; Cham Vacho, Cam- 
pus Bacchi; Chamuſe, Campus Muſarum. There 
are ſtill to be ſeen alſo the ruins of an amphi- 
theatre, an hundred and twenty feet in diameter, 
and of ſome Pagan temples, and a triumphal arch 
dedicated to the Emperor AuREL1an, in whoſe 


time this town is ſuppoſed chiefly to have flouriſh'd, 


it being then the capital of the Sequani. But I muſt 
not forget the holy handkerchief, a precious re- 

que, which draws multitudes of devout people hi- 

ther annyally at Eaſter, They don't pretend how- 
ever to have more than a piece of it here, tho* at 

Turin, and I think at Rome, they aſſure us they 
have the whole; for which I refer to the deſcrip- 
tion of thoſe cities. The reſt of the towns of this 

baillage, tho* very numerous, their writers have 
not thought fit to give us a particular deſcri * 5 

"es | : 
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CHAP. The Baillage of Amont or Gray lies north-weſt 
VIII. of that of Beſangon; the chief towns whereof are 
Abend Gray, Veſoul, Marnay, Beaume, Jonvell, Dam- 
Baillage. pierre, Amance, Belvoir, Bouilans, Faucogne, 
Latte Montbelliard and Peſme. 
Gray is a pretty trading town, ſituate on the 
Saone, about ten miles north-weſt of Beſangon, 
and was well fortified till taken by LEWIS XIV, 
who demoliſhed the works. Here they embark 
great quantities of corn, iron, and other mer- 
chandizes, which they tranſport to Lyons. The 
Jlace conſiſts but of one pariſh, five convents, a col- 
egiate church, anda college of Jeſuits. The inha- 
bitants are computed to amount to about four 
thouſand. - 


The Baillage of Dole lies ſouth-weſt of Beſangon, 


Gray 
town, 


The Bail- 
lage of 
Dole. 


towns whereof are Dole, 8 and Ornans. 
Dole city. Dole, Dola Seguanorum, is ſituated on the river 
Doux, about fifteen miles ſouth-weſt of Beſangon, 
in a pleaſant fruitful country, and was anciently 
the capital of Franche Comte, and the reſidence 
of the ſovereign. The French King demoliſhed 
the fortifications when he took it in 1674, but it 
is ſtill a pretty town, the ſtreets ſpacious, and the 
houſes tolerably well built. The publick edifices 
beſt worth the viewing, are the church of our Lady, 
the Jeſuits college, and the palace where their par- 
liament was held. There is alſo a univerſity in the 
place, founded by-Pr1L1y the Good, and eleven 
convents of both ſexes. The inhabitants are com- 
puted to amount to between four or five thou- 
fand. Here are ſtill the ruins of ſeveral Roman 
antiquities, particularly of two aqueducts. Their 
great highway alſo from Lyons to the Rhine lies 
thro's this town. The French were confirmed in 


* . the poſſeſſion of this place and the reſt of Franche 


Comte by the treaty of Ryſwick. | 


sampans. The village of Sampans, two miles from Dole, 
is remarkable for its fine quarries of jaſper and 


other marble. 
The Bail- 
lage of 
Aval. 


Salins, 


of Franche Comte : the chief towns are, 1. Salins. 
2. Arbois. 3. St. Claude. And, 4. Poligny. - 

Salines Villa, and Puteus Salinarum, fo called 
from an excellent 2 which yields the 
crown a great revenue, is pleaſantly ſituated on 
2 rivulet between two mountains, twenty miles 


ſouth of Beſangon. It is a long town, conſiſting 


chiefly of one ſtreet, in which are four pariſhes, 

and nine or ten convents. The churches have 
nothing extraordinary in their fabrick ; but the 

hall in which they have their magazine of ſalt, and 

where their courts of juſtice are held, is a magni- 

ficent building. It is defended by a wall, and 

ſome forts, and was formerly reckoned a very ſtrong 

place. It contains at preſent between five and fix 
thouſand inhabitants. | 

e anci. Franche Comte, or the country of Burgundy, was 
n inhabited by the Sequani, who were more anciently 
Comte. comprehended under the name of Helvetians. They 
implored CæsAR's protection againſt ARIOvIS- 

Tus, a German monarch who invaded them: 
Czsar having driven him beyond the Rhine, 

put his army into winter quarters in this province, 

which afterwards continued faithful tothe Romans. 

The Burgundians made themſelves maſters of it in 

the time of the Emperor Howogrvs, and united 

it to their kingdom of Burgundy. CLovis hav- 


ing conquered that kingdom this part of it re- 


mained under the power of THIERRY King of 
Auſtraſia, who had married the daughter of S1c1s- 
Moxp, King of Burgundy; and THEOBALD 


and is much leſs than either of the former, the chief 


The Baillage of Aval is the moſt ſouthern part 
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the ſon of TRIERRVY dying without iſſue, CLo- CH AP. 
THAIRE reunited it to the crown. A conſiderable VIII. | 
time afterwards, Lewts the Debonaire granted it 
to LorHAIRE his eldeſt ſon, to whom ſucceeded 
CHARLES the Bald. But not to tire the reader 
with a long dry pedigree of the Princes of this 
houſe, I ſhall el ann over till we come to the 
Arch-duke Maximilian of Auſtria, afterwards 
Emperor, who having married MAR y the only 
daughter of CARL ES Duke of Burgundy, be- 
came poſſeſſed of this province by virtue of that 
marriage, (tho' the French King ſeiz'd the dutchy 
of Burgundy, as reverted to him.) His grandſon 
CHARLES the Fifth uniting it with the Nether- 
lands, conſtituted the tenth circle of the empire, 
under the title of the circle of Burgundy ; and the 
Kings of Spain of the houſe of Auſtria enjoyed it 
till the year 1668, when LEWIS XIV. made him- 
ſelf maſter of it under pretence that it was devoly'd 
on his Queen, but was forced to reſtore it by the 
treaty of Aix la Chapelle, He made a ſecond 
conquelt of it in the year 1674, and it was con- 
firmed to him by the peace of Ryſwick, anno 1697, 
being ſince new modelled, and reduced into the 
form of a French province. 
This country abounds in corn, wine and cattle, Produceof 
and the mountainous part of it, it is ſaid, produces the coun- 
better paſture than the valleys. Their wine will 7: 
keep five or ſix years, and about that age it is ad- 
mirably good : thoſe of them who can afford to 
keep ſtocks by them, uſually get eſtates by it. 

There are ſeveral iron-mines and works in this 
country, that have conſumed abundance of the 
wood with which this province was repleniſhed 
when the French conquered it. There are no leſs 
than thirty forges or furnaces along the banks of 
the rivers Doux, Saone and Lougnon, where they 


make bombs, grenades, and bullets for the artil- 


lery. There are alſo abundance of good armourers, 
cutlers, and artificers in hard-ware at Beſangon, 
—_— gun-ſmiths ; the French being about to 
eſtabliſh a magazine of arms at Beſancon, which 
lies conveniently for ſupplying the gariſons on the 
frontiers of Germany and Italy with arms. They 
cut alſo maſts for Goping on the mountains of 
this country, and breed a prodigious number of 
oxen and cows, with which, and the cheeſe and 
butter they produce, they drivea great trade. Their 
breed of horſes alſo brings a great deal of money 
into this country, for they ſell one year with an- 
other five thouſand colts, beſides full-grown horſes, 
of which ſome ſerve for draught, and others to re- 
mount the cavalryand dragoons. In the campaign 


of 1696, it is ſaid, there were not leſs than four 


thouſand horſes bought up here for the King's ſer- 
vice. The inhabitants of the mountains have alſo 
a confiderable trade in hogs ; but the country is 
not proper for ſheep, and the wooll of thoſe they 
have is not good, which is the reaſon they have 
no woollen manufactures in the country. Their 
quarries of alabaſter are exceeding white and clear, 
and there are others of jaſper about Salins, of which 
the blocks are fo large that they will make pillars 
of twelve or fifteen foot in length ; and in ſome 
pits they find a black marble. But ſcarce any 
thing brings ſo conſiderable a revenue to the crown 
as the ſalt- works in Franche Comte, and particu- 
larly thoſe of Salins. They make alſo, as tis ſaid, 


annually, twelve hundred thouſand weight of ſalt- 
Petre 


As to the military government of this province, The mili. 
it hath a governor general, who is alſo governor of tary go- 


. _ h vernment 
Beſangon, and hath under him one lieutenant ge- and fort. 


neral, fications. 
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neral, and as many particular governors as there 
are fortified places; viz. the governor of the cita- 
del of Beſangon, the governor of fort Griffon, 
of Salins, of fort St. Andrew, of the fort de Blin, 
of the caſtle of Joux, and the caſtle of Blamont. 


CHAP. IX. 
Contains a deſcription of Dauphine. 


2 1 3 " AUPHINE is almoſt of a triangular figure, 
— each ſide of the triangle near an hundred 


Dauphin, Engliſh miles in length, being bounded by La Breſſe 


its ſitua- 
tion and 
extent. 


Face of 
the coun- 
try. 


Rivers. 


Diviſion. 


Subdivi- 
ſion. 


The Gra- 
fivaudan. 


Grenoble. 


Fort Bar- 
raux. 


Char- 
treuſe. 


and part of Savoy on the north, by another part of 
Savoy and Piedmont on the eaſt, by Provence on 
the Todd and by the river Rhone, which ſepa- 
rates it from Languedoc, on the weſt. It is a very 
mountainous country, eſpecially towards the eaſt, 
being ſeparated from Piedmont by the Alps. The 
chief rivers are the Rhone, the Durance, the Iſere 
and the Drome. 

The Rhone, which has been already deſcribed, 
waſhes the weſt ſide of the triangle. 

The Iſere has its ſource in mount Iſeran in Savoy, 
from whence it runs ſouth-weſt to Grenoble, and 
ſo on till it falls into the Rhone about a league and 
half from Valeure, receiving in its paſſage the ri- 
vers Aire, Drap, Vence and Gie, and begins firſt 
to be navigable for ſmall boats at Montmelian, 
and for larger at Grenoble. 5 

The Drome riſes in the valley of Drome, near 
the village of Baſtie, and running firſt north-weſt 
and afterwards weſt, falls into the Rhone four or 
five leagues below the Iſere. 

This province is uſually divided into high and 
low Dauphine ; the higher and more barren lies 
to the eaſtward, and the lower and fruitful part of 


the country to the weſtward, near the banks of 


the Rhone. The higher is again ſubdivided into 
fix diſtricts, viz. 1. The Graſivaudan. 2. The 
Briangonois. 3. The Ambrunois. 4. The Ga- 
pengois. 5. The Royanez. 
ronies. The lower comprehends, 1. The Vien- 
nois. 2. The Valentinois. 3. The Diois. 4. 
The Tricaſtra. And, 5. The Principality of 
Orange. 

The Graſivaudan, Gratianopolitanus Ager, lies 
between the rivers Iſere and Drap, on the con- 
fines of Savoy, the capital whereof is Grenoble. 
The other places of any note are the great Char- 
treuſe, Les Eſchelles, and fort Barraux. 
Grenoble, Cularo, Gratianopolis, is pleaſantly 
ſituated at the foot of a mountain on the river 
Iſere, which divides it in two unequal parts, of 
which the largeſt is much the fineſt, The ſtreets 
are wide and well paved, and it contains ſeveral 
handſom publick buildings ; as the cathedral de- 
dicated to our Lady, the collegiate church of St. 
Andrew, the hoſpital general, the palace where 
the parliament meets, the hotel de f lends, 
the arſenal, and the governor's houſe. It conſiſts of 
two pariſhes only, and nine or ten monaſteries, 
and 1s about a mile in length. The Biſhop us ſuf- 
fragan to the Archbiſhop of Vienne. 

Fort Barraux is ſituated at the entrance of the 
valley of Graſivaudan, two leagues from Mont- 
melian, and is eſteemed the ſtrongeſt fortreſs on 
the confines of Savoy. 

The grand Chartreuſe, which is the mother of 
all the convents of the ſame denomination, is ſi- 
tuated ſeven miles north-eaſt of Grenoble, upon a 


high rock, to which we aſcend by a very trait 


paſſage for above a league, and it is ſurrounded by 
— 1 


ſtrelles. 4. Oux. And, 5. Queyras. 
And, 6. The Ba- 


an almoſt impenetrable foreſt of fir-trees. It ben AP, 
X, 


a magnificent building, and endowed with large 
revenues. The general meeting of the order by 
deputies from all other countries aſſemble in this 
convent, there being about two hundred monaſte- 
ries under its direction; and travellers who come 
to view the place are entertained with abundance 
of humanity. The monks are not allowed to ſpeak 
to ſtrangers, or to one another, but at certain 
hours, and in certain places. In the way to this 
convent, the monks have a houſe where they fol- 
low all manner of mechanick arts. They ſpin the 
wool of which their gowns are made; they do 
Joiners work, cutlers work, &c. and their ſtore- 
houſes and cellars are well worth the viewing. On 
Sundays and holidays they are allowed to walk out 
for their diverſion, and as ſoon as they have paſſed 
the courts of the convent, are permitted to open 
their mouths, and pay their compliments to each 
other; which is certainly no ſmall refreſhment to a 
Frenchman, who has had the mortification to have 
ſilence impoſed upon him for ſeveral days before. 


The Briangonois is bounded by the Graſivaudan Briango- 
on the north-weſt, and Piedmont on the ſouth- nois. 


eaſt ; a very mountainous country, about eighteen 
leagues long and ſixteen broad, and was anciently 
the ſeat of the Brigantes ; in which a way being 
cut through the rocks to facilitate the paſſage from 
Italy to. Gaul, ſome ſuppoſe this to be the work of 
HANNIBAL, others of CsAR, and ſome aſcribe 
it to Cor ius, a Prince of the Gauls, whoſe do- 
minions lay in this part of the country; and tho? 


they were but ſmall, their ſituation enabled him to 


defend himſelf ſo well againſt the Romans, that 
they thought it more expedient to receive him into 
their alliance than to attempt the conqueſt of it. 
From this Prince it is ſuppos'd that theſe mountains 


obtained the name of Alps Cottiani The chief Chie 
3. Fene-towns. 


laces are, 1. Briangon. 2. Exilles. 


Briangon, Virgantia Brigantum, is ſituated on Briangon: 


the ſide of a ſteep rock, on the top whereof ſtands 
a caſtle ; this is ſuppoſed to be the higheſt part of 
the Alps, and conſequently the higheſt ground 


in N being about ſeven leagues to the weſt- 
ward of Suza in Piedmont, and as much north- 


eaſt of Ambrun in Dauphine, Two ſmall rivers, 
the Dura and the Ancre, unite their ſtreams a little 
below this town, and form the river Durance. It 
is a town naturally very ſtrong, and the fortifica- 


tions no doubt improved, ſince France has been 


obliged to yield the forts of Exilles and Feneſtrelles, 
on the frontiers of Piedmont, to the King of Sar- 
dinia. Upon one of the old gates is this inſcripti- 
on, D. Cæſari Auguſto. Dedicata, Salutate eam, over 
which tis ſuppos d the ſtatue of CæsA R was placed. 


Exilles, olim Ocellum, is ſituated on the river Exilles. 


Doire, five leagues north-eaſt of Briangon, and 
two to the weſtward of Suza, defended by a ſtrong 
caſtle which ſtands upon a paſs between France and 
Piedmont; it was taken from the French by the 
Duke of Savoy, in the year 1708, and confirmed 
to him by the peace of Utrecht. 


PFeneſtrelles is a ſtrong fort on the confines of Feneſtrel: 
Dauphine and Piedmont, which was taken by the les. 


Duke of Savoy in the year 1708, and confirmed 
to him by the peace of Utrecht ; Pignerol being 


alſo then ſurrendered to him, he has thereby ob- 


tained a pretty good barrier againſt France. 


Oulx or Oux, formerly Admartis, from a tem- Oux. 


ple here dedicated to Maxs, is ſituated on the 
river Doire, about three leagues to the weſtward 
of Suza. 
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CHAP. 
IX. on the north; by Piedmont on the eaſt; by Pro- 
The Am. Vence on the ſouth ; and by Gapengolis on the 


The Ambrunois is bounded by the Briangonois 


brunois. 
Chief 
towns. 


weſt. The chief towns whereof are, 1. Ambrun. 
2. Gilleſtre. 3. St. Creſpin. 4. Mont Dauphin. 
5. Chorges. And, 6. Savius. 

Ambrun, Embrun, Ebrodunum, which in the 
Celtick language ſignified a fruitful mountain, is 
an ancient town ſituated on a ſteep rock, at the 
foot whereof runs the river Durance, and is about 
twenty miles ſouth of Briangon. It is a ſtrong 
place both by art and nature, an Archbiſhop's lee, 
who is metropolitan of the Maritime Alps, and 

ſtiled Prince of Ambrun; beſides the cathedral, it 
contains five pariſh-churches and ſeveral monaſte- 
ries; the archiepiſcopal palace is a magnificent 
ſtructure, ſtanding in the higheſt part of the town. 

The Gapengois, a. mountainous country, lies to 
the weſtward of the Ambrunois, being about eigh- 
teen leagues long and fourteen broad. The chief 

Chief towns are, 1. Gap. 2. Tallard. 3. Veines. 4. Leſ- 

towns. deguieres. And, 5. Aſpres. 

Gap Gap, (Civitas Vappincenſium, is ſituated at the 

fcot of a mountain about fifteen miles ſouth-weſt 
of Ambrun; it is a biſhop's ſee, but neither the 
cathedral nor the other buildings deſerve a parti- 
cular deſcription, nor are the fortifications conſi- 
derable: about a league from hence is a church 
and image of the Virgin, called Notre Dame du 

Lait, which occaſions a great concourſe of the 
country people from all parts, who come hither in 
pilgrimage z the church is a handſom edifice built 
with a kind of marble, 

Tallard is a little town two leagues to the ſouth- 
ward of Gap; moſt remarkable for giving a title 
to Marſhal Tallard General of the French, who 
was taken priſoner ar the battle of Hochſtct, anno 
1704, and remained priſoner in England till the 
peace of Utrecht. pe 

The Roy- The Royanez is a little country about ſix leagues 
anez. in length and four in breadth (which received its 
name from a town called Pont de Royance) former- 
ly a principality, bur at prefent a marquiſate. 
The Baro- The Baronies are the moſt ſouthern part of 
nes, Dauphine, and lie on the confines of Provence, 
being abour ſixteen leagues in length and ſeven in 
breadth, being ſo called from the ſeveral Baronies 
into which ir is divided. It is a country that pro- 
duces good wine, olives, oranges, pomegranates, 
figs, and other fruits. The chief towns are Buis 
and Nions. | 

Buis is a little town on the river Oreze near the 
borders of Provence, of which the French geo- 
graphers have not thought fit to give a further de- 
ſcription. | ; | 

Nions is a little town ſituate in a valley on the 
river Aigues, the bridge whereof according to tra- 
dition was the work of the Romans: near this 

' town is a mountain from whence iſſues a cold wind 
that refreſhes the country, which would otherwiſe 
be exceſſive hot. 

The Lower Dauphine conſiſts of the weſtern 


Ambrun. 


The Ga- 
pengols. 


Tallard. 


Buis. 


Nions, 


Lower 


Dauphine part of the country next the Rhone, and compre- 


hends, 1. The Viennois, the molt north-weſt part 
of Dauphinẽ, being almoſt ſurrounded by the Rhone 
and the Iſere, about twenty four leagues in length 
and eighteen in breadth, and was anciently part of 
the country of the Allobroges. The chief towns 
are, 1. Vienne. 2. St. Saphoria. 3. Pont de Beau- 
voiſin. 4. St. Rambert. g. St. Vallier. 6. Tain. 7. Ro- 
maus. 8. St. Anthony. And, 9. La Tour du Pin. 
Vien! 
wg foot of a mountain on the river Rhone, about forty 
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Vienne, Vienna Allobrogum, is ſituated at the 
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of Lyons; it was the capital of the Allobroges, af- IX. 
terwards a Roman colony, the metropolis of Gallia „ 


Narbonenſis ſecunda, and the firſt of their conqueſts 
on this fide the Alps. Julius CæsAR reſided a 
conſiderable time here, and here are ſtill the re- 
mains of an amphitheatre and other Roman build- 
ings. The Burgundians took it from the Romans 
and made it the capital of their kingdom; it is 
much leſs than it was anciently, being now but one 
league and a half in circumference. The Arch- 
biſhop of this ſee, it is ſaid, diſputes the primacy 
of France with the Archbiſhop of Lyons , the ca- 
thedral is a magnificent Gothick ſtructure and 
ſtands on an eminence, to which we aſcend by 
twenty ſteps and upwards z there are beſides in 
Vienne ſeveral beautiful collegiate churches, abbeys 
and convents, and a college of Jeſuits. The fif- 
teenth general council was held here in the year 
1311. The ſituation of the town is not pleaſant, 
being almoſt covered with the mountain, the ſtreets 
narrow, uneven and ill paved. On the other hand 
the neighbouring fields on the ſides of Avignon, 
and the banks of the Rhone, are exceeding beau- 
tiful : the moſt conſiderable manufactures here are 
{word-blades, and other iron and ſteel wares, and 


Paper. 


The church of St. Severus, according to tradi- 
tion, is built in the place where formerly grew a 
tree, under which the Pagans ſacrificed to an hun- 
dred Gods, which St. Severus ordering to be pulled 
up, to remove the ſuperſtition the people had for it, 
found under the root a man's ſkull filled with gold 
and ſilver enough to erect this church, and a pil- 
lar with the following inſcription, viz. Arborem 
Deos Severus evertit Centum Deorum. The chapel 
of St. Maria de la Vie was the Roman Prætorium, 
over the door of which is a ſtone ball with this in- 
ſcription, Hoc eſt Pomum Sceptri Pilati; and they 
pretend to ſhew the houſe where PonTivs Pi- 
LATE lived during his baniſhment, the tower 
where he was impriſoned, and the lake where he 


crowned himſelf, to which they have given his 
name, 


St. Saphoria lies two leagues to the northward of st. Sapho- 


Vienne in the road to Lyons; but I don't find it ria. 
remarkable for any thing but the poſt-aſles which 
go from hence to Lyons, and perform their ſtage = 


as well as horſes, but are not to be driven beyond 


it by any means whatever. 


Pont Beauvoilin is ſituated on the river Gier near Pont Beau- 


the frontiers of Savoy, about thirty miles to the voin. 
eaſtward of Vienne, and is one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable paſſes between France and Savoy. . 

Taine or Theine is a little town ſituated near the Taine. 
Rhone, about twenty-five miles to the ſouthward 
of Vienne, remarkable chiefly for that excellent 
wine called hermitage wine. 

Romaus is ſituated on the river Iſere, over which Romans. 
it has a bridge, thirty miles to the ſouthward of 
Vienne; the ſituation of this town is ſaid to re- 
ſemble that of Jeruſalem, having a hill in it with 
buildings not unlike thoſe on mount Calvary, by 
which name the convent is called that is built 
upon it. | 

The Valentinois lies to the ſouthward of the The Va- 
Viennois, from which it is divided by the river lentinois. 
Iſere. It was anciently a county, and has been 
three times erected into a dutchy. The chief Chief 
towns are, 1. Valence. 2. Montelimart. 3. Li- towns. 
vron. 4. Pierre Late. And, 5. St. Marcellin. 

Valence, Valentia, Civitas Valentinarum, is ſitu- Valence. 
ated on the Rhone, a little below its confluence 


14 8 with 
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with the Iſere, thirty-five miles to the ſouthward of 
Vienne. 
a pretty large well-built town, and the ſee of a 
biſhop ſuffragan to Vienne the cathedral is a no- 
ble ſtructure, beſides which there is a collegiate 
church, the fine abbey of St. Roff, with ſeveral 
other convents, and it has an univerſity in which 
the civil and canon laws are chiefly ſtudied, found- 
ed-by Lewis XI. anno 1452. In the church of 
the Jacobins they ſhew the bones of a gaint of a 
prodigious ſize; for according to the dimenſions of 
thoſe we ſaw, ſays my author, the whole body 
muſt have been ſixteen foot long. The neigh- 
bourhood of this place is extremely pleaſant, the 
hills lying about it in form of a creſcent on the one 
fide, and the Rhone with its beautiful meadows 


open to it on the other, 


Monteli- 
mart. 


Montelimart is ſituated on the river Robion, 
about a league from the Rhone in a fruitful plain 
about thirty miles to the ſouthward of Valence. It 
is a little populous place, remarkable for ſeveral 
councils held here againſt the Albigenſes in the 1 3th 


century; and it was, ſays my French author, one 


The Diois 


Chief 
towns. 


Die. 


The Tri- 
caſtin. 


St. Paul 3 
Chateaux. 


The prin- 


of the firſt towns that followed the errors of CAl- 
vin; but ſince the revocation of the edict of 
Nants, they have been very faithful to God and 
their King: that is, the government has put it 
out of their power to diſpute its e It 
ſuffered very much on occaſion of its adhering to 
the Hugonots in the civil wars. The learned 
CHAUCIER, fo celebrated among the French Pro- 
teſtants, was miniſter of this place, | | 

The Diois lies to the eaſtward of the Valenti- 
nois, being eighteen leagues in length and ſixteen 
in breadth, and is the moſt' mountainous part of 
the Lower Dauphine, The chief places are, 1. 
Die. 2. Creſt. 3. Bourdeaux. 4. Chaſtillon. 5. 
Valdrone. 6. Saillans. 7. Luc. 


Die, Dea Vacontiorum, and Dea Auguſta, is ſi- 


tuated at the foot of the mountains on the river 


Drone, thirty miles to the ſouthward of Grenoble. 
It is the ſee of a Biſhop, who has alſo the title of 
Count of the place. The Proteſtants had a uni- 
verſity here before the revocation of the edict of 
Nants, and were very numerous in this city; but 
it ſuffered very much in the civil wars, the caſtle 
and ſeveral of its churches being demoliſhed. 

The Tricaſtin is bounded by the Valentinois on 
the north, and the Venaiſlin on the ſouth, a diſtrict 
of a ſmall extent; the only conſiderable town 
whereof is, | 

St. Paul trois Chateaux, known anciently by the 
name of Auguſta Tricaſtinorum, ſituated on a riſin 
ground about a league to the weſtward of the Rhone, 
and four to the ſouthward of Montelimart. It is 
the ſee of a Biſhop ſuffragan of Arles, who is alſo 
ſtiled Count. | 


The principality of Orange was always eſteemed 


cipality of a part of Provence till the year 1714, when an 


Orange. 


edict paſſed for annexing it to the government 
of Dauphine; it is bounded by the county of 
Venaiſſin or Avignon on the north, eaſt and ſouth ; 


and by the river Rhone, which divides it from 


Languedoc, on the weſt. It was governed by a 
Prince of its own for many years, the laſt of whom 
was WILLIAM III. of England; for the King of 
Pruſſia, who pretends to be heir to that Prince, 
exchanged it with thelaſt French King Lewis XIV. 
at the treaty of Utrecht for part of Guelderland, 


which the French King had poſſeſſed himſelf of 
during the war; his Pruſſian Majeſty ſtill retain- 


ing the title of Prince of Orange. It is a very 
ſmall diſtrict, being no more than four leagues in 


per annum. The chief towns are, 1. Orange. 
2, Courtezon. 3. Jonquieres. And, 4. Gigondos. 


Orange, Auraſio, is ſituated in a fine large plain Orange 
watered with abundance of little rivulets, about city. 


three miles to the weſtward of the Rhone, and 
eighteen north of Avignon. It has been of much 
larger extent than it is at preſent, and was a town 
that made a conſiderable figure in the time of the 
Romans, as appears by the remains of part of a 
cirque, an ampitheatre and a triumphal arch al- 
moſt entire. Mavrict of Naſſau, its ſovereign, 
alſo built a regular fortreſs, conſiſting of eleven 
baſtions, on a neighbouring eminence, in the year 
1622, which Lew1s le Grand demoliſhed in the 
year 1660, with all the other fortifications about 
it. It is ſtill a univerſity and a biſhop's ſee, ſuffra- 


gan of Arles; and there have been three councils 
held in this city. | 


The province of Dauphine was part of the coun- The anci- 


try of the Allobroges, who joining with Hanni- = — 


BAL, were ſubdued by the Romans about an hun- 
dred years before the birth of our Saviour. Upon 
the declenſion of the Roman Empire, they fell under 
the dominion of the Goths and other barbarous na- 
tions that ravaged Italy and Gaul; after which 
Dauphine became partof the kingdom of the Bur- 
gundians. The Counts of Albon made themſelves 
maſters of the country, (in the reign of RopoLrn 
the ſlothful) whoſe ſucceſſors reigned here under the 


title of Dauphins of Vienne. The name of Dau- Dauphins 
phin was the chriſtian name of Guy, the eighth of Vienne. 


Count of Albon, who governed this province in the 
year 1130; his ſucceſſors made it a name of dig- 
nity, and annexed it to the province. Dauphine 
has twice fallen to the females for want of male 
iſſue: the firſt time in the year 1184, by the death 
of GuiGuts IX, who leaving only one daughter 
named BEeAaTRIxX, ſhe married to Hucn III, 
Duke of Burgundy, who was the founder of the 
ſecond race of the Dauphins of Vienne. The ſe- 
cond was after the death of Guy X, who leaving 
iſſue an only daughter named Anne, ſhe was mar- 
ried in the year 1282 to HUBERT, Lord Tour 
Dupin. This Prince begun the third race of Dau- 
phins, which ended with HuuBERT the Second, 
a weak Prince, who becoming inconſoleable for 
the loſs of his only ſon, whom he let fall into the 
river Iſere as he was playing with him at a window 


in his palace at Grenoble, he transferred his do- Dauphins 
12 phinẽ 
minions to CHARLES Duke of Normandy, the transferred 
grandſon of PHIIIp de Valois, King of France, to the 
upon condition that the eldeſt ſon of France ſnould houſe of 


always bear the name of Dauphin, and his arms be 
quartered with thoſe of France. And the King on 
his part promiſed the Dauphin an hundred and 
twenty thouſand gold florins; which treaty was 
executed the ſixteenth of July, 1349. Hu A- 
BERT the next day ſhut himſelf up in a cloyſter, 


and Dauphine has ever ſince been annexcd to the 
crown of France, 


The ſoil of this country in ſome parts is tolera- The foil 
bly fruitful, producing corn, wine, olive, ſalt, ſilk and pro- 


and hemp, beſides which they have ſome mines of 
copper, iron and lead; but two thirds of the pro- 
vince is ſo barren, occaſioned by the high moun- 
tains which encumber it, that the natives are many 


of them obliged to remove their habitation one 


part of the year, to get a livelihood elſewhere, and 
to enable them to pay their taxes, Their moun- 
tains however produce a great variety of beautiful 


flowers, ſimples, timber, precious ſtones and mi 


nerals. 


| length and three in breadth, and the Prince's re-CH AP. 
It was once a Roman colony. and is ſtill" venue amounted to about five thouſand pounds 


IX. 


Valois. 


uce. 
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eu AP. nerals. There are alſo upon them. abundance of 
IX. deer, game, wild goats called Chamois, bears, and 
wolves. Their goats, particularly on the moun- 

rains of Diois, are red in ſummer and grey in 
Cariofities winter. There are alſo on the Alps in this pro- 
vince great numbers of white hares, and par- 
tridges, eagles, goſs-hawks, pheaſants, &c. And 

in the dutchy of Tallard are ſeveral falt-ſprings. 

Two leagues from Die is a hill called the in- 
acceſſible mountain, being in form of a pyramid 
reverſed ; but ſome people have however found 


means to aſcend it, and report that there is a plain, 


on the top of it a quarter of a league in length, 
on which they found herds of the wild goats call'd 
Chamois, tho? it is not to be conceived how they 
climbed up thither. They tell us alſo of a kind of 
manna which is found in the diſtrict of Briangon, 
upon the leaves of a tree called Meleze, reſembling 
a pine, which falls as ſoon as the ſun comes upon 
it, and is never ſo plentiful as in exceſſive hot 
weather. There are reported to be abundance of 
other merveilles, or ſtrange productions in Dau- 
phine, as a burning fountain, an unfathomable 
gulph, &c. which I find their beſt writers do not 
give much credit to. | f 
It was one of the privileges of Dauphinẽ an- 
ciently to have their governor and lieutenant ge- 
neral natives; but this is now frequently broke 
through. Beſides the governor and lieutenant ge- 
neral, the King has four other lieutenants general 
of particular diſtricts, and governors of the fortified 
towns. 
The fortified places are Grenoble, Valence, Die, 
Montelimart, Gap, Ambrun, Mont Dauphin, 
Guilleſtre, Chateau de Queyras, Briangon, Exilles, 


Military 
gover n- 
ment. 


Strong 
towns. 


Barrault and L'Ecluſe. 
CHAT E 
Contains a deſcription of Provence. 
e * AP. Fter the Romans had made themſelves maſters 


of the country of the Salii, Cavari, Deſuviati, 
mt cc. they gave it the name of Provincia, the pro- 
the name. Vince, being the firſt they conquered on this fide 
the Alps, and it retains the ſame name to this day, 

having only changed the letter i for an e, and in- 

S240, ſtead of Province is call'd Provence. It is bounded 
andexten. by Dauphinẽ on the north, by the river Var and 
the Alps, which ſeparate it from Piedmont and 
the county of Nice, on the eaſt; by the Medi- 
terrancan on the ſouth, and by the Rhone, which 
divides it from Languedoc, on the weſt ; being a- 
bout forty leagues in length from eaſt to weſt, and 
thirty in breadth from north to ſouth. | 
The air is temperate in the mountainous part of 
this province, but in the valleys exceſſive hot, un- 


The air. 


leſs on the ſea-coaſt, where they have uſually re- 


freſhing breezes, which blow from nine or ten in 
the morning until the evening; and whenever the 
wind fits north-eaſt, it brings cool weather along 
with it. | 
The chief rivers are the Rhone, the Var, the 


Durance, the Verdon, the Argens, the Sorgue and. 
the Larc. 


Rivers. 


The The Rhone has been already deſcribed, which 

Rhone. waſhes the weſtern boundaries of this province, 

The Var. The Var hath its ſource on the mountains, on the 

north-eaſt part of Provence, and running to the 

ſouthward, falls into the Mediterranean between 

3 Nice and Antibes, dividing Italy from France. 
- LU» 


The Durance riſes in the eaſtern part of Dau- 


"nce. phiné, and running above an hundred miles to the 


2 
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ſouth-weſt, joins its ſtreams with the river Ver-CHAP. 
don; after which it takes its courſe to the weſt- __ 
ward, till it falls into the Rhone near Avignon. Verdon. 
The river Argens, ſo called from the pureneſs of Argens. 
its waters, riſes in the ſouth-weſt part of the coun- n 
try, and taking its courſe almoſt directly eaſt, falls 


into the Mediterranean near Frejus. 


The Sorgue has its whole courſe thro? the county The 
of Venaiſſin, where it riſes, and running ſouth- Sorgue. 
weſt, falls into the Rhone two leagues above Avig- 
non. The ſprings where it riſes throw out the 
_ ſo 1 that it bears the name of a 
river from its very ſource, and immedi . 
ries ſmall boats. 5 TOR 5 a 

The Larc is a little river, or rather a danoe- . 
rous torrent, which riſing in the ſouth part of 8 1 
province, takes its courſe to the weſtward of Aix, 
from whence it runs on ſouth-weſt till it falls into 
a bay of the Mediterranean ſea near Berre. 
There are alſo mineral-waters and lalt-ſprings 
in ſeveral parts of the country. 

The moſt conſiderable roads and harbours on the p \ 
coaſt of Provence are thoſe of Marſeilles, Toulon, A 
Hieres, Grimant and Lerins, which will be de- 
ſcribed hereafter in treating of thoſe places. 

The country is very mountainous towards the Moun- 
north and eaſt, being taken up by the Alps, which tains 
divide it from the Duke of Savoy's dominions in and 
Italy. The reſt of the province next the ſea and — 
the river Rhone, is for the moſt part plain and 
even. Neither the one nor the other abounds in 
wood, tho few countries are better ſtocked with 
fruits, as will appear when I come to treat of the 
ſoil and produce of the country. | | 

The French geographers divide Provence into Ane divi. 

15 parts or dioceſes, beſides the iſlands, which fan cf 
make a ſixteenth : 1. The dioceſe of Aix. 2. The Provence. 
dioceſe of Riez. 3. That of Senez. 4. The 
dioceſe of Digne. 5. The Archbiſhoprick of Arles. 
6. The dioceſe of Marſeilles. 7. The dioceſe of 
Toulon, 8. The dioceſe of Frejus. 9g. The 
dioceſe of Graſſe. 10. The dioceſe of Vence. 
11. The dioceſe of Glandeſves. 12. The dioceſe 
of Siſteron. 13. The dioceſe of Apt. 14. The 
county of Venaiſſin, or Avignon, 15. The valley 
of Barcelonette. And, 16. The iſlands. 

The dioceſe of Aix extends itſelf along the banks Th. 
of the river Durance; the chief towns whereof dioceſe of 
are, 1. Aix. 2. St. Maximin. 3. Brignole. Aix. 
— 1 

ix, Aguæ Sextiæ, called Aque on account ix ci 

its baths, and Sextiæ as it ö and 40 8 
tified by Sxxrius CaLvinus, a Roman conſul. 

It is ſituated in a plain, at the foot of the hill 

St. Eutropius, and about a muſket-thot from the 
little river Arc, in the latitude of 43 degrees 30 
minutes, twenty miles to the northward of Mar- 
ſeilles, and thirty-five ſouth-eaſt of Avignon. It 

is a large well-built city, and, according to my 
French author, reſembles Paris the moſt of an 

town in the kingdom, in the magnificence of its 
buildings, the politeneſs of its inhabitants, its ſpa- 
cious ſquares and beautiful fountains. The Courſe 
conſiſting of three fine walks of trees of a great 
length, with elegant uniform buildings on cach 

ſide of it, and embelliſhed with fountains, is very 
much admired by travellers, as are the baths and 
mineral waters. The principal publick buildings 

are the palace where the parliament and courts of 


Juſtice are held, the town-houſe, the cathedral, 


the church of the fathers of the oratory, and the 
Jeſuits church. Aix is an Archbiſhop's ſee, and a 


Univerſity founded by Pope ALEXANDER V, anno 


1409, 
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1409, where the ſtudents enjoy equal privileges 
with thoſe of the univerſity of Paris. | 

St. Maximin is ſituated to the eaſtward of Aix, 
and conſiſts of one pariſh only; but is famous for 
a convent of Dominicans, where, according to the 
tradition of the place, they have preſerv'd the head 
of Mary MACDALEN, and a phial containing 
the drops of blood which ſhe collected at the foot 
of our Saviour's croſs ; with many other reliques 
of that ſaint, which draws a great concourſe of ſu- 
perſtitious people thither. 

The dioceſe of Riez lies on the river Verdon, 
north-eaſt of that of Aix; the chief towns where- 
of are, 1. Riez. 2. Monſtiers. And, 3. Valu- 
ſole. : 

Riez, called by the Latins Mabece Reiorum Apol- 
f/inarium, becauſe the inhabitants had a particular 
devotion for ApoLLo, is ſituated about forty miles 
north-eaſt of Air, being a handſom little town, 
and a biſhop's ſee, ſuffragan of Aix. The county 
about it yields the beſt wine in Provence. 

The dioceſe of Senez lies along the river Ver- 
don, to the north-eaſt of Riez. The chief towns 
are, 1. Senez. 2. Caſtellane, And, 3. Colmars. 

Senez, Sanitium, or Sanecium, ſituated about twen- 
ty miles north-eaſt of Riez, is now reduced to a 
very ſmall city, or rather a village, but remains 
however a biſhop's ſee, ſuffragan to Ambrun. 

Caſtellane is a handſom town, ſituate at the 
foot of a mountain on the river Verdon, where 


the Biſhop of Senez uſually reſides. 


The dioceſe of Digne lies to the northward of 
Senez ; the only town of any note is, 

Digne, Dinia, ſituated at the foot of the moun- 
tains; five or fix leagues north of Senez, is the ſee 
of a biſhop, ſuffragan ot Ambrun, formerly the 
capital of the Senil, but of no great conſequence 
at preſent. 

he dioceſe, or Archbiſhoprick of Arles, lies 
in the ſouth-weſt part of Provence, having the 
Mediterranean on the ſouth, and the river Rhone 
on the weſt, and is about eighteen leagues in length, 
and fourteen in breadth. The chief towns are, 1. 
Arles. 2. Salon. 3. Berre. 4. Les Beaux, And, 
5. Troies Maries. 
Arles, Arelatum, by PlIxy called Arelate Sex- 
tanorum, becauſe the Romans ſent a colony of the 
ſixth legion hither, 1s ſituated on the eaſt bank of 
the Rhone, upon very uneven ground, and almoſt 
ſurrounded by a moraſs, which renders the air thick 


and unhealthful. They have a. bridge of boats 


over the Rhone, that preſerves their communica- 
tion with Languedoc, on which ſide ConsT an- 


INE the great built great part of the town, but 


there is ſcarce any thing remaining of it at preſent. 
This Prince it ſeems was mightily taken with the 
ſituation of the place, and made it the ſeat of the 
Roman Empire in Gaul, giving it the name of Con- 


flantium. Among the antiquities that remain here 


is an obeliſk of granite marble, all one entire ſtone, 
fifty two foot high, and ſeven feet in diameter at 
the baſe, like thoſe of Rome, ſays my French au- 
thor. only there are no hieroglyphicks upon it ; 
but tis perfectly plain, and thus happily reſerv'd, 
as he obſerves, to record the actions of Lewis le 
Grand, who cauſed it to be dug out of the ruins 
and ſet upon a pedeſtal in the year 1676. The 
town conſecrated this monument to the glory of 
his Majeſty, placing an azure globe on the top of 
it, ſtrewed with golden flowers de lys, and a ſun, 
which was this Prince's device. The four angles 
of the pedeſtal were adorn'd with four lions in mar- 
ble, and the ſeveral faces contained inſcriptions 


pointing out the moſt remarkable events of his 
reign. 

There are alſo the ruins of an amphitheatre, 
which the French writers are confident was built 
by Juiivs CSsAR. It is of an oval form, and 
an hundred and ninety four fathoms in circum- 
ference ; the longeſt diameter of the area ſeventy 
one fathoms, and the ſhorteſt fifty two. The por- 
tico's are three ſtories high, built with free ſtone of 
a prodigions ſize ; every ſtory contains ſixty arches, 
which ſtill remain. The walls are of a ſurpriz- 
ing thickneſs, but very much battered and de- 
faced. . 

The more modern publick buildings are the 
cathedral, a vaſt Gothick ſtructure, the front 
whereof is charged with an infinite number of 
figures. The high altar is adorned with a fine 
tabernacle of ſilver, repreſenting the martyrdom 
of St. STEPHEN, to whom the church is dedi- 
cated, which is an admirable piece. 

The town-houſe is an elegant regular building, 
and finely ſituated. It is of a ſquare figure, built 
with white ſtone, and adorned with three orders 
of architecture one above another. The portico 
is magnificent, and embelliſhed with the buſts of 
the Counts of Provence, and the roof ſuſtained by 
twenty double pillars. 

There 1s a territory of thirty miles extent de- 
pending on this city, which contains the iſlands 
made by the three branches of the Rhone, called 
Camargne and the Cran, the Campi Lapidei of 
STRABO and PLiwny, which is a large country 
covered with ſtones, extending to the ſea of Mar- 
tigne from the banks of the Rhone ; which not- 
withſtanding the flinty ſurface, according to the 
French writers, makes excellent paſture for ſheep, 


who turning up the ſtones, find an herb under- 
neath that fats them. 


CHAP 
X. 
— 


Berre 1s ſituated on a bay of the Mediterranean, perre. 


moſt conſiderable for the great quantities of ſalt 
that are made here. But good Catholicks, I find, 
have a mighty veneration for the place, on account 
of the preſent reliques that are preſerved here, as 
the hair and milk of the bleſſed Virgin, ſome of 
her clothes, the bones of St. LAUREN OE, and 


the finger of St. GERMAIx. It ſtands in a very 
unhealthful air. 


The dioceſe of Marſeilles lies along the coaſt of Marſeilles 
the Mediterranean, to the eaſtward of the dioceſe dioceſe. 


of Arles. The chief towns are, 1. Marſeilles. 
2. Roquevaire. 3. Ambaigne. 4. Avriol. 5. 


La Ciotat. 6. La Sainte Beaume. And, 7. Ge- 
menos. | 


Marſeilles, Maſſilia, is ſituated on the Medi- Marſeilles 
terranean, twenty miles ſouth of Aix, and thirty city. 


north-weſt of Toulon, being divided into the old 
and new town. The old ſtands on an eminence 
above the fort, the ſtreets whereof are narrow and 
dirty, and the houſes very indifferent. On the 
other hand, the new town is perfectly well built, 
particularly the ſtreet called the Courſe, which is 
one of the fineſt in Europe, the houſes on each ſide 
being uniform and magnificent, and a noble walk 
of trees between them. The cathedral is ſaid to 
have been the temple of Diana, and the an- 
cienteſt in France. On the land-ſide there is one 
of the moſt beautiful plains in the world, in which 
there are no leſs than eight hundred country-ſeats 
of the citizens. with their gardens and vineyards, 
whither they retire from the noiſe of the town; 
for, ſays my author, the multitude of ſlaves in the 
ſtreets, with their rattling chains, would make 
one think he was in the confines of hell: ome 
1 0 
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CHAP.of them ſerve as porters; and others have little 


ſhops and huts, where they are allowed to work 
at their trades. 

The abbey of St. Victor is a beautiful edifice ; 
the Hotel de Ville, or town-houſe, has a noble 
front; the hoſpital and the arſenal are well worth 
the viewing, and there are abundance of fine con- 
vents in the place, The town is fortified and de- 


fended by a caſtle and two citadels; the harbour 


one of the ſafeſt and moſt commodious in Europe, 
where the French King lays up his galleys, bur it 


will not admit of ſhips of above five or ſix hundred 


tuns. It is a populous city, the natives being 
computed at an hundred thouſand ſouls and up- 
wards before the laſt plague, which happened 
anno 1720, and ſwept away great numbers of the 
inhabitants. It has as briſk a trade as moſt towns 
in the Mediterranean, and ſeveral beneficial ma- 
nufactures, particularly their ſilk- manufacture is 
in good eſteem, and thoſe which relate to their 
ſhipping; their magazines of arms, and warlike 
ſtores are ſaid to be equal to any in Europe. This 
City is held to be of great antiquity, generally ſaid 
to be founded by the Phocians, a people of Ionia 
in the Leſſer Aſia. It was celebrated for a fine 
academy anciently, whither the Romans, Greeks, 


and Gauls reſorted for education; inſomuch, that 


it obtained the title of the learned city. They 
were alſo conſiderable on account of the brave de- 


fence they made againſt the Roman power, who 


thereupon entered into an alliance with them, but 
afterwards deprived them of their privileges, and 
uſed them as a conquered people. | 

St. Beaume is ſituated on a rocky mountain, 
almoſt inacceſſible, between Aix, Marſeilles and 
Toulon ; where, according to tradition, Mary 
MacpaLten did penance thirty years. The 
grott, where this Saint is ſuppoſed to have reſided, 
is encloſed with an iron grate, having abundance 
of flambeaux burning day and night before it. On 
the ſide of it is a fountain which cures many diſ- 
eaſes, and runs on every fide of the rock except 
the place where the Saint repoſed herſelf, where 
there never was ſeen a ſingle drop. Near this 
grott they have built a pretty little church and a 
convent of Jacobins ; from hence devout people 
aſcend to the holy pillar, whither, according to 
the ſame tradition, the Saint was lifted up ſeven 
times a day by Angels. 

The dioceſe of Toulon lies ſouth-eaſt of that 
of Marſeilles; the chief towns are, 1. Toulon. 
2. Hieres. 3. Sixfours. 4. Olioules. And, 5. 
Cuers. 

Toulon, Tolonium, is ſituated in a bottom, al- 
moſt encompaſſed with hills on the land-ſide, and 
on a bay of the Mediterranean ſea, which forms 
a ſecure and commodious harbour, in the latitude 
of 43 degrees 8 min. ſix degrees to the eaſtward 
of London, four hundred miles almoſt ſouth-eaſt 
of Paris, and fourſcore ſouth-weſt of Nice. The 
town is not large or beautiful, tho* there are ſome 
fine buildings in it, eſpecially the magazines and 
offices, which the late King erected for the uſe of 
the navy: for here the French lay up their largeſt 
men of war, and have the fineſt docks and yards 
in the kingdom for fitting out a royal fleet; ſuch 
as, in the ſtrain of the French writers, are not to 
be parallelled in the world: but thoſe that have 
ſeen Portſmouth and Chatham, or the Dutch ma- 
gazines and yards in Holland, poſſibly may be of 
another opinion. I ſhall however give a ſhort 
abſtract of what the French ſay of their naval 


magazine and works at Toulon, They tell us, 
OL. IL 
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that there is a covered rope-yard of a ſurprizing CH AP. 
length, that a man cannot ſee from one end to X. 


the other; and over it is an infinite number of 
workmen employed in ſorting of hemp and ſpin- 
ning, &c. That they have ſchools for the marine 
guards, where they are taught navigation, and 


their exerciſes. That the hall of arms is a noble 


fabrick, where they make muſkets, piſtols, hal- 
berts, &c. That in another magazine, they have 
all manner of utenſils for cannoneers and bombar- 
deers ; that the offices where the ſmiths, carpen- 
ters and coopers work are of a vaſt extent; that 
the park where the cannon, bombs, and bullets are 
piled up in a regular manner, and the vaſt num- 
ber of anchors, aſtoniſhes a man; that the ſtore- 
houſe, where the ſails and rigging for the men of 
war are laid up, is of a prodigious length; that 
the foundery, where all manner of cannon and 
mortars are caſt, requires our attention; and the 
royal bake-houſe, with its numerous ovens, is ad- 
mirably contrived ; that the machine for putting 
maſts into ſhips at the old dock is the admiration 
of all that fee it; and laſtly, that there have been 
found in Toulon at one time near fix hundred 
braſs cannon; upwards of three thouſand iron guns, 
ſixteen firſt rates, eight ſecond rates, twenty-four 
third rates, and ſix fourth rates, beſides frigats, 
bomb-veſlels, fire-ſhips, &c. There were not leſs in 
the place, they affure us, when the allies came 
before it in the year 170%, the miſcarriage of which 
attempt was partly occaſioned by the perverſeneſs 
of ſome of the confederates, and partly by ſome 
unavoidable accidents: for though the town be as 
well fortified as the nature of the ground will ad- 
mir, yet there being two hills which command it, 
the place could not have held out long againſt 
ſuch a force as was at firſt deſigned for this expe- 
dition. The firſt falſe ſtep that was made there- 
fore in this great attempt, was the detaching 
fifteen thouſand men from that army to Naples, 
which would have fallen into our hands of it ſelf, 
if we had been once maſters of Toulon, and as it 
was, coſt but very little blood-ſhed ; but the con- 
federate army was ſo much weakened by making 
this detachment, that when they came before 
Toulon, they found the enemy almoſt as nume- 
rous as themſelves, and poſſeſſed of all the heights 
about it; for on two ſides of the city, as has 
been obſerved, lie ſteep, and almoſt inacceſſible 
hills, viz. that of St. Anne, on the north-eaſt, 
and mount St. Catharine, on the ſouth-eaſt ; and 
as the hill of St. Anne perfectly commands the 
town, ſo the poſſeſſion of it ſecures it againſt any 
attack; therefore the French general, Marſhal 
Theſſe, having made a very expeditious march, 
and entrenched himſelf on this hill before the con- 
federates arrived, did thereby in a good meaſure 
fruſtrate their deſign. The hill of St. Catharine, 
which the allies poſſeſſed, is more to the eaſtward, 
and on the ſouth-eaſt is the hill of Malgne, be- 
tween which and the town there is a moraſs. Over 
the mouth of the harbour lay a boom, between 
which and a little neck of land there was a deep 
paſſage defended by a great tower, on which were 
thirty guns mounted. This was the tower the 
confederate fleet attacked, and was in a fair way 
of taking it, if an unlucky ſhot had not blown up 
the magazine of gunpowder in Fort St. Laurence, 
which they had taken before, and thereby depriv- 
ed them of the ſhelter they had gained from the 
ſhot of the great tower, &c. after which they found 
it impracticable to carry on their attacks againſt it. 
The army at land alſo not being able to diſlodge 
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CHAP. the enemy from St. Anne's hill, and intelligence 


being brought of the French troops marching to- 
wards them from all parts, which would have been 
ſuperior to'the allies in a very ſhort time, 1t was 
thought adviſeable to draw off their forces, and 
return to Italy the ſame way they came, as they 
did without any diſturbance from the French, 
having deſtroyed ſeveral men of war in the har- 
bour, and ſer fire to part of the town with their 
bombs. Had this deſign ſucceeded, the French 
would have ſuffered a prodigious loſs in their ſhip- 
ping and naval ſtores; ſuch a one as they could 
not have recovered in an age, tho' the confederates 
had been obliged to quit the town again. But as 
the allies were maſters at ſea, and could have 


poured in freſh ſupplies from time to time, it 


Hieres. 


Sixfours. 


Frejus 
dioceſe. 


might.have been difficult for the French to have 
retaken it; tho* I muſt confeſs I never deſire to ſee 
England carry on a war at ſuch a diſtance, where 
every man and horſe muſt ſtand us in ſeven times 
the expence it does the enemy, as it actually did 
in many inſtances during the laſt war. 
The firſt account we have of Toulon is, that it 
was a caſtle built by the Marſilians, to defend the 
coaſt againſt pyrates; and that TxLo MarTivs 
the tribune ſettled a colony here, _ by 
his own name. Upon the decline of. the Roman 
Empire, it underwent. the ſame revolutions as the 
reſt of Gaul, and was afterwards governed by 
Sovereigns of its own, till the heireſs of this diſtrict 
transferred it to the Counts of Provence, ſince which 
it has had the ſame Princes. The Kings of France 
finding it a commodious harbour, enlarged and for- 
tified it, and made it the ſtation of the royal na- 
vy; but none of them improved it ſo much as 
the late King Lewis XIV. to whom it owes all 
thoſe fine docks, yards, founderies, &c. above- 
mentioned; and indeed before his reign the French 
had ſcarce any royal navy. It was he that laid 
the foundation of their greatneſs at ſea, and built 
more men of war than any Prince or State in 
Europe was maſter of; tho it is true, he could ne- 
ver half man them with ſailors, for want of a pro- 
portionable foreign trade. | 
Hieres is a pretty little town ſituate near the 
ſea, about three leagues to the eaſtward of Tou- 
lon, which gives its name to the iſlands that lie 
oppoſite to it in the Mediterranean. This was 
alſo a colony of the Marſilians, and here pilgrims 
anciently uſed to embark for the Holy Land. It is 
conſiderable at preſent on account of the excel- 
lent ſalt which is made here, both from the ſea- 
water and ſalt-pools. Here alſo are ſome of the 
fineſt gardens in France, which are no leſs profi- 
table to the natives than 2 ſome one of 
them having yielded more t 
a year to the proprietor, before the hard winter in 
1709, which deſtroyed moſt of their fruits and 
plants. This misfortune probably they have pretty 
well recovered by this time; but with all their 
advantages, it ſeems, they are ſituated in a very 
unhealthful air. 7 15 
Sixfours is a borough ſituate on a mountain to 
the weſtward of Toulon, whoſe founder the na- 
tives pretend was SexTus Foklus, upon ac- 
count of ſome inſcriptions found there. Its in- 
habitants are ſaid to be of a larger ſize, and con- 
ſiderably taller than their neighbours; on which ac- 
count anciently they had a lawamongſt them which 
prohibited their marrying with any but their own 
people, that they might not leſſen the breed, 
Ihe dioceſe of Frejus lies on the ſea- coaſt, 
north-eaſt of that of Toulon. The chief towns 
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Barge mon. 


n ten thouſand livres 


are, 1. Frejus. 2. Barjols. 3. Draguignan, 4. CH Af. 
5. Favos. 6. Pignans. And, 7. X. 
— 


St. Tropez. 


Frejus, Forum Julium, Colonia Oklavanorum, is Frejus 
a fortified town ſituate forty miles north-eaſt of city. 


Toulon, on the river Argens, about half a league 
from the ſea. ' It was the naval arſenal of Avovs- 
Tus, where he laid up his fleet; and here, it is 


ſaid, the celebrated Acr1cora was born. There 


ſtill remain ſeveral monuments of its antiquity ; 
though the French writers do not think fit to enter 
into a particular deſcription of them. It is at 
preſent a biſhop's ſee, who is temporal as well as 
ſpiritual Lord of the place, and ſuffragan of Aix. 


The dioceſe of . Graſs or Grace, lies on the Gras 
coaſt of the Mediterranean north-eaſt of Frejus, dioceſe. 


being bounded towards the eaſt by the river Var, 
which ſeparates it from the King of Sardinia's ter- 
ritories. The chief towns are, 1. Graſs. 2. An- 


tibes. 
Graſs or Grace, is ſituated On a hill two leagues Graſscity, 


from the ſea, about twenty miles north-eaſt of 
Frejus, and fifteen ſouth-weſt of Nice. The cathe- 
dral and pariſh church are the ſame ; beſides which 
there are a great number of convents, and the 
town is {aid to be rich and populous, but not very 
large. There is a fine proſpect from it over one 
of the pleaſanteſt parts of Provence; the epiſcopal 
ſeat was removed from Antibes thither, on account 
of the unhealthfulneſs of Antibes, and the frequent 
viſits of the corſairs of Barbary, and other pirates. 


Antibes, Antipolis, is one of the ancienteſt towns Antibes 


in Provence, ſituate on the ſea- coaſt, about three 
leagues ſouth-weſt of Nice, conſiderable on ac- 
count of its port and the antiquities that are found 
here; it has alſo a pretty ſtrong citadel for its 
defence. 


The dioceſe of Vence lies north of Graſs, be- Vence 
ing bounded by the King of Sardinia's territories dioceſe. 


towards the eaſt. The chief towns are, 1. Vence. 
And, 2. St. Paul. | 


Vence, Civitas Vincienſium, is ſituated on the vence. 


Maritime Alps, about five miles to the weſtward 
of the river Var, and twelve north-eaſt of Graſs; 
the city is not large, tho' it was anciently a Ro- 
man colony, and celebrated for a temple dedica- 
ted to Mars. It is at preſent a biſhop's ſee, ſuf- 
fragan of Ambrun. | 


The dioceſe of Glandeſvez, or Glandeves, ex- Glandeves 
tends along the banks of the river Var to the dioceſe. 


northward of that of Vence. The chief towns 
are, 1. Glandeves. 2. Guilleaume. And, 3. 
Entrevaux. | 


Glandeves, Glanateva, ſtood near the banks of Glandeves 


the Var, but being deſtroyed. by the inundations 
of that river ſeveral hundred years ago, the inha- 


bitants removed to Entrevaux, a little town on the Entrevaux 


confines of Savoy and Nice, where the biſhop 
now reſides; and there remains nothing of Glan- 
deves at preſent, but a little fortreſs erected on an 
eminence. | | 


Guilleaume, which lies about four or five Guille- 
leagues to the northward of Glandeves, is a good aume. 


town, the moſt conſiderable in this dioceſe. 


The dioceſe of Siſteron lies in the north part of ow 
The chief dioceſe. 


Provence to the weſtward of Digne. 
towns are, 1. Siſteron. 
3. Monoſque. 


2. Forcalquier. And, 


Siſteron, Seguſterorum Urbs, is ſtrongly ſituated sideron 
on the river Durance, at the foot of a rock, and city. 


defended by a caſtle, being about fifty miles to the 
northward of Aix, and twelve north-weſt of Dig- 
ne, the biſhop whereof is ſuffragan of AI 1 
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The dioceſe of Apt is ſituated to the weſtward 
of theVenaiſſin; the chief town whereof is of the 
ſame name. | 

Apt, Civitas Apteuſium, is ſituated near the 
mountains on the river Caleron, about twenty- 
four miles to the northward of Aix, and as many 
to the eaſtward of Avignon: this was one of the 
moſt conſiderable cities of the Celtæ, and the ca- 
pital of the Vulgentes in the time of the Romans; 
the Biſhop is firſt ſuffragan of Aix, and ſtiled 
Prince of Apt. There ſtill remain ſeveral monu- 
ments of its antiquity, and good catholicks eſteem 
the place for the precious reliques found in the ca- 
thedral and monaſteries here, among the reſt the 
reliques of St. Ax xE, the mother of the Bleſſed 
Virgin. 

The county of Venaiſſin is bounded on the 
north by Dauphine ; on the eaſt, by the dioceſe 
of Apt; on the ſouth, by the river Durance, 
which ſeparates it from Arles; and on the weſt, 
by the river Rhone, which divides it from Lan- 
guedoc. It does not derive its name from Vena- 
tione, a country fit for hunting, as ſome have 
ſuggeſted, but from Venaſque, heretofore an im- 
perial city, and the chief of the country. It is 
not at preſent under the dominion of France, but 
of the Pope; for RaymonD VI. Count de 
Thoulouſe, who was ſovereign of it, taking part 
with the Vaudois and Albigenſes, the French King 
and the Pope, about the year 1210, invaded his 
territories, and divided them between them. The 
King ſeized all thoſe on the weſt-fide the Rhone, 
and the Pope held thoſe on the eaſt-ſide of the ri- 
ver, which conſiſted of the country of Venaiſſin. 
Rarimondy VII. however was re-eſtabliſhed in 
his father's dominions; but he marrying Jane, 
the daughter of Al Hoxsus, Count of Poitiers, 
and leaving no iſſue, Pope GRECORY X. after 
ſome ſtruggles got poſſeſſion of the Venaiſſin again, 
which the holy ſee have held ever ſince. The 
city of Avignon indeed was not formerly deemed 
part of the county, but was ſold to Pope CI E- 
MENT V. by JANE Queen of Naples and Coun- 
teſs of Provence, about the year 1348, for eighty 
thouſand gold florins. | 

Notwithſtanding this little ſtate isunder the do- 
minion of the Pope, yet the natives arenot deemed 
aliens in France, but are allowed the privileges of 
natives of the kingdom, by the edits of ſeveral 
of their Kings; and the univerſity of Avignon 
enjoys the ſame privileges as other French univer- 
ſities. The chief towns are, 1. Avignon. 2. Taraſ- 
con. 3- St. Remy. 4. Cavaillon. 5. Carpentras. 
6. Vaiſſon. 7. Venaſque. 8. Pont de Sorgue. 9. 
Liſle. And, 10. Perues. 

Avignon, Avenio, is ſituated on the river Rhone, 
about twenty miles north of Arles, and near as 
many ſouth of Orange. It is ſurrounded with a 
ſtone-wall, rather beautiful than ſtrong, and con- 
tains ſome magnificent churches and palaces, par- 
ticularly the cathedral dedicated to the VI RGIx 
Maxy ; in which are the tombs of Pope BRN 
NET XII. and JohN XXII. beſides thoſe of ſe- 
veral archbiſhops and biſhops. The high altar is 
exceeding fine, and the treaſury of the ſacriſty 
rich. The Hugonots, who make it another Ba- 
bylon, on account of the Pope's reſiding here, ob- 
ſerve, that it has ſeven pariſhes, ſeven monaſte- 
ries, ſeven colleges, ſeven markets, and ſeven 
gates. The palace of the vice-legate was the re- 
ſidence of the Pope when the ſee was at Avignon; 
that of the archbiſhop's is a handſom ſtructure, 
from whence there is an admirable proſpect over 
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the neighbouring country; there was a ſtone- CH AP. 


bridge over the river, but being decayed, it is re- 
built with wood. This city was erected into an 
Archbiſhoprick, in the year 1475, by Pope Six- 
Tus V. and the univerſity was founded in the 
year 1303, by CHaRLEslI. King of Jeruſalem 
and Sicily, and Count of Provence, There 1s 
alſo a court of inquiſition here; the civil govern- 
ment is adminiſtred by the vice-legate, the viguer, 
or the rota. The viguer, who is an officer that 
reſembles the provoſt of the merchants in other 


4 


cities of France, or an Engliſh mayor, decides all 


cauſes finally, where the matter in conteſt is not 
of the value of four gold ducats. The police is un- 
der the direction of the conſuls of the merchants 
and their aſſeſſors. From theſe courts there lies an 
appeal to the vice-legate, who refers them to the 
rota, being his council, and compoſed of five au- 
ditors ; and from this tribunal the parties may ap- 


peal to Rome. Among the many fine churches at 


Avignon, that of the Celeſtins ſeems to have the 
preference, in the middle of the choir whereof is 


the tomb of Pope CLemenT VII. Seven Popes 


ſucceſſively reſided in this city ſeventy years, viz; 
from 1307, to 1377. X 


The valley of Barcelonette is a little princi- Barcelo- 


pality in the Maritime Alps, having the Ambu- nette val- 
nois, and part of Dauphine, on the north; ley. 


the county of Nice, on the eaſt ; and Provence, 
on the ſouth and weſt; the only town of any 
conſequence being ſo named. 


Barcelonette ſituate on the river Hubaye, twen- Barcelo- 
ty miles ſouth-eaſt of Ambrun, built about the nette. 


year 1230, by Raimond BERENGER, Count 
of Provence, who gave it that name in memory of 
his anceſtors, who came from Barcelona in Ca- 
talonia. This principality was anciently a part 
of Provence, but the natives in the year 1388, 
revolted from the French, and recognized Au A- 
peus VII, Duke of Savoy, for their Sovereign. 
By the treaty of Utrecht, an. 1713, it was yielded 
to France; and by an arret of the council of 


ſtate the following year, it was united again to 
Provence. ' | 


The iſlands of Provence are, 1. Thoſe of St. The 


Margaret and Honorat. 2. The Hieres. 


And, iſlands of 


3. Thoſe of Marſeilles. The iſles of St. Marga- Provence. 


ret and Horet lie a little to the ſouthward of 
Antibesz which, with Cape Garoupe, form a 
noble road, called the Gourjean, where there is 


excellent anchorage. : The iſle of St. Margaret lies S:. Marga · 
three leagues ſouth-eaſt of Cannes, being a mile ret. 


in length, and a quarter of one broad, defended 
by three forts, and was known to the ancients by 
the name of Lerus. | 

The iſland: of St. Honorat, olim Lerina, is a 
little iſland ſeparated from St, Margaret's by a 


channel a quarter of a league over, and is defended 
by a great tower. | 


The iſlands of Hieres lie ſouth-eaſt of Toulon, The 
and with the oppoſite ſhore form one of the fineſt Hieres. 


roads in the Mediterranean, being about ten 
leagues long, and ſix broad, and is uſually the 
place of rendezvous of the royal navy; theſe iſlands 
are three in number, viz. the Iſland of Porque- 
rolle, the Iſland of Portecroz, and the Iſland of 
Levant. That of Porquerolle was called by the 
ancients Proten, and is about four miles in length, 
and one in breadth. The iſland of Portecroz, 


known to the ancients by the names of Pompani- 


ana and Meſen, lies ſix miles to the eaſtward: of 


Porquerolle, and has a caſtle of the ſame name 


tuated on a rock. | 


The 
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The iſland of the Levant, olim Hypæa, lies the 
moſt eaſterly of any of them, being four miles in 
length, and one in breadth. i 

The iſlands of Marſeilles lie a little to the ſouth- 
ward of that city, and are three in number, viz, 
If, Ratoneau, and Pomegues. CASAR called 
them the Maſſilian iſlands. The Iſle of If took 
its name from the yew-trees which grew there, It 
being French for a yew-tree : it has a caſtle in 
the middle of-- it well furniſhed with artillery. 
The iſle of Ratoneau is a dry barren rock, about 
a mile and a half in length, and half a one in 
breadth, having a fort on the top of it. The 
iſle of Pomegues is almoſt as large as Ratoneau, 
and defended by a large tower. 

Provence, like the reſt of France, before the 


ent ſtate of Romans ſubdued it, was divided into ſeveral little 


Provence. 


principalities and ſtates z of which the Cavares 
and Salii were moſt powerful. In the diviſion of 
Gaul by AvcvusTvs, this was ſtiled Gallia Nar- 
bonenfis Secunda, On the decline of the Roman 
Empire, about the year 416, the Goths poſſeſſed 
themſelves of it ; then it became wi of the king- 
dom of Arles, or Burgundy ; afterwards it was 
governed by its own Counts for above four hun- 


dred years; and about the year 1481, CHARLES 


Trade of 
Provence. 


the laſt Earl of Provence, left it by will to 


Lewis XI. King of France, to which kingdom it 


has been ever ſince united. 
The trade of this province, according to the 
French writers, is exceeding great; and indeed 


in this, and in every other inſtance, where theſe 


ople ſpeak of themſelves, ſome allowances muſt 
be made for their partiality. Nor is this ſpecies 
of folly confined to the French alone; every fon 
of Ab Au is apt to enlarge and magnify, things 
beyond their due proportion, when they have any 
relation to himſelf. When a man treats of the 
power, wealth, or trade of the country where he 
was born or educated, he always makes the moſt 
of them ; imagining, I preſume, that it may re- 
flect ſome honour upon himſelf, who is a ſubject 
or member of ir. But notwithſtanding allowances 
muſt be made for the partiality of the natives, cer- 


tainly they are beſt qualified to give us a ſtate of 


To Italy. 


theſe things, and therefore we are obliged to have 
a regard to their eſtimates. 

The French relate, that they export annually 
from the port of Marſeilles to Italy, the value of 
three millions fifty thouſand livres of the product 
and Manufactures of Languedoc, Dauphine, and 
Provence, viz. fix thouſand bales of cloth, ſerges, 
and other woollen manufactures, being of the va- 
lue of two millions of livres, (I preſume they mean 
when they come to market, and not prime coſt.) 
Of almonds, the value of two hundred thouſand 
hvres. Two hundred barrels of honey, amount- 
ing to fifty thouſand livres; and as much in prunes 
and figs. The value of fourſcore thouſand li- 
vres in ſalted eels, olives, and anchovies. The 


value of twenty thouſand livres in oil, grain and 


flour. Six thouſand bales of cotton- linen made 
at Marſeilles, of the value of three hundred and 
fifty thouſand livres. Strong waters, the value of 
an hundred thouſand livres. Cotton waiſtcoats and 
ſtockings, and thread and worſted ſtockings, the 
value of two hundred thouſand livres. All which 


amounts to 3,050,000 livres, being about three 


hundred thouſand pounds Engliſh money. 

On the contrary, they import annually from I- 

taly to Marſeilles, ſix thouſand quintals of the 

hemp of Piedmont, at fix livres the quintal or 

hundred weight. As many quintals of rice from 
"iS f | 


thouſand livres. | 


the ſame country, by way of Nice and Onelia, at CHAP. 


ſeven livres the quintal. Two thouſand quintals 
of rice from Lombardy, by the way of Genoa and 
that coaſt, at the ſame 258 with that of Pied- 
mont. Fifteen thouſan 
from Venice and Ancona, at fourteen livres a 
charge, which I take to be about a quarter, or 
eight buſhels Engliſh. A thouſand charges or 
uarters from Sardinia and Sicily; and as much 
from Civita Vecchia, at the ſame price. Fifteen 
hundred quintals of ſulphur or brimſtone from Ci- 
vita Vecchia and Ancona, at four livres ten ſols 
the quintal. Two hundred quintals of anniſeeds 
from the Pope's territories, at eighteen livres the 
quintal. Seven hundred and fifty cheſts of manna, 
which they gather in Sicily, the Pope's territo- 
ries, and about mount St. Angelo in Calabria, (of 


which the laſt is the beſt) amounting to three hun- 


dred thouſand livres. Two thouſand fix hundred 
bales of fine ſilk, of the growth of Savoy, Pied- 
mont, the Milanois, Lombardy, Bolonia, Fer- 
rara, and Sicily, conſiſting of two quintals the 
bale, at nine hundred livres the quintal, which 
is brought into France by the way of Pont Beau- 
voiſin. A thouſand bales of fine {ilk of two quin- 
tals each, imported into Marſeilles by ſea. All 
which merchandizes, and ſome other ſmall arti- 
cles, amount to 3,335,350 livres. 

'The trade from 
more conſiderable than that to Italy. They ſend 
to Spain annually the value of above twelve hun- 
dred thouſand livres in linen of all ſorts, ſtuffs of 
Tours, , brocades, taffeta's, and other wrought 
ſilks. The value of thirty thouſand livres in ga- 
loons and gold and ſilver lace ; in counterfeit ga- 
loons, lace and pins. The value of ten thouſand 


livres in box-combs and others, made at Marſeilles 


and in the neighbourhood, But all this is nothing 
in compariſon of the trade of gold and ſilver ſtuffs 
from Lyons, brocades, wrought ſilks, ribbands, 
Chaumont laces, Avignon taffeta's, hard ware, 
Puy laces, linen of Britany, Rouen, &c. the 
camlets of Liſle in Flanders, the ſerges and coarſe 
woollen cloths of Niſmes and Auvergne, with 
their fuſtians and dimities, which amount in the 
whole'to the value of ſix millions two hundred and 
fourſcore thouſand livres, Other merchandize of 
Marſeilles, conſiſting of hats, galls, paper, tobac- 
co, prunes and thread, amounting to an hundred 
and fourſcore thouſand livres. 


Jeruſalem, gum-arabick, galls of Aleppo, drugs 


of all kinds, ſaffron, &c. amounting to fifteen 


hundred thouſand livres. . The total of all which 
ſums, is nine millions an hundred and ſeventy 


charges of bread-corn - 


Cotton-thread of | 


X, 


arſeilles to Spain is much To Spain, 


To Turky 


On the contrary, they annually import from or the Le. 
Spain the value of eight millions an hundred and Want. 


fourſcore thouſand livres in cochineal, quinquina, 
indigo, Campechy-wood, wool of Segovia and o- 
ther places, ſarſaparilla, ſugar, vermilion, ſilk, li- 
quorice, pieces of eight, oil, dried raiſins, &c. 

As to their Turky or Levant trade, they ſend 
annually to Conſtantinople twelve or fifteen ſail, 
of which there are four or five ſhips, and the reſt 
ſmall barks. The merchandize they carry thi- 
ther of their own growth or manufactures, or 
woollen cloths or ſerges, caps, paper, hard ware, 
clocks and watches. The goods they carry, which 
are the produce of other countries, are ſpice, cochi- 
neal, powdered ſugars, indigo, ſarſaparilla, quick- 
ſilver, arſenick, Braſil and Campechy-wood, white 
lead, tin-plates, wire, and ather ſmall articles. 


The 
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The goods imported from. Conſtantinople to 
Marſeilles, are ſheeps wool, goats hair and goats 
wool, buffaloes hides, and other ſkins, yellow wax, 
allum, maltick, chagrin-ſkins, box-wood, cot- 
ton, and other ſmall articles. The cuſtoms at the 
port of Conſtantinople do not amount to more 
than three per cent. on merchandizes inwards or 
outwards. 

To the port of Smyrna, the French ſend annu- 
ally ſeven or eight ſhips, and about as many ſmall 
barks. The merchandizes exported thither, are 
much the ſame as thoſe ſent to Conſtantinople ; 
only the French find a greater vent for their caps, 
which the Arminians and Greeks take off their 
hands. 

The returns from Smyrna to Marſeilles are made 
in cotton, cotton-linens, hempen yarn, ſponges, 
goats, wool, camlets, Turky carpets, goats 
hair, yarn, galls, drugs, maſtick, and Scio-turpen- 
tine, which is eſteemed the beſt in the Levant. 
To Salonica, or Theſſalonica, they export from 
Marſcilles Engliſh cloth, or ſuch as they make in 
imitation of it, paper, cochineal, ſpices, tin, 


wire, tin-plates. And they import from thence 


The mili- 
tary go- 
vernment 
of Pro- 
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hides, wool, wax, filk, cotton-thread, allum, 
ſponges, and tobacco. N 

The number of ſhips which go to Canea in 
the iſle of Candia, are very uncertain, it depends 
upon the crop of corn and oil. Some years an 
hundred barks ſail thither, carrying Engliſh- cloth, 
French-cloths, ſerges, caps, ſpices, and about an 
hundred thouſand livres in ſilver; making their 
returns from thence in oil tor the making of ſoap, 
wax, bread-corn, and ſome cheeſe. | | 

They have ſome. pedling trade alſo with the 
iſlands of the Archipelago; and there is a parti- 
cular company of merchants at Marſeilles, who 


trade to Satalia, a ſea- port of Pamphylia in the 


Leſſer Aſia, who carry only ſilver thither, and 
bring back wool, goats hair, wax, cotton-thread, 
gum-dragant, opium, and corinths or currants. 

They do not ſend above two or three ſhips in a 
year to Scanderoon, . the port-town to Aleppo, 
which carry and bring back the ſame goods as 
thoſe which trade to the other ports of Turky a- 
bove-mentioned. The trade thither was hereto- 
fore more conſiderable, but the exceſſive duties 
which the Baſſa's lay on the caravans from Perſia 
and India, occaſions their travelling on to Smyr- 
na, where the neighbourhood of the port prevents 
thoſe extortions. | 

The trade to Tripoli and Sidon, in Syria, is in- 
conſiderable, as is that to Cyprus. 

To Alexandria, the port town to Grand Cairo 
in Egypt, they uſually ſend from Marſeilles ten 
or twelve ſhips, and four or five barks with mer- 
chandize and treaſure. The goods are caps, pa- 


per, y wary drugs for painting, coral, wire, and to the eaſtward, and falls into the gulph of Lyons 


other hard ware: for which they bring back in 
return, hides, flax, wool , cotton-thread, ſaffron, 
wax, dates, aloes, incenſe, coffee, myrrh, white 
plumes, herons feathers, elephants teeth, and 
gum lacque. The cuſtoms here alſo are three per 
cent. upon all merchandizes; but nothing is de- 
manded for treaſure. | 

As to the military government of Provence, 
they have a governor-general and a lieutenant- 
general, beſides four other lieutenant-generak, 
who command in their reſpective diſtricts ; the firſt 
in Aix and its dependance; the ſecond in Arles; 
the third at Marſeilles; and the fourth at Graſſe. 


The fortified towns in this province are very nu- 


merous, and are, Siſteron, Seyne, the caſtle of 
YOL HL 


St. Vincent, Guilleaume , Colmars, Entrevaux, 
Antibes, the iſlands of Lerius, which compreherid 
thoſe of St. Margarets. and St. Honorats, Graſs, 
St. Tropez, Hieres, Toulon and its forts, Mar- 
ſeilles and its citadel, the lands of Chateau d*If, 
Pomegue and Rattonneau, Notredame de la 
Garde, Aix, Pertuis, Arles, Taraſcon, Forcal- 
quier, Apt, Brignoles, St. Maximin and Barjols. 


r. XL 


Contains a deſcription of the province of Languedoc, 


olim Occivania, ſeu Volcarum Regio, 


Anguedoc is ſuppoſed to have taken its name C HAP. 
from the language of the country, where the XI. : 
people ſay oc inſtead of oui, yes; and that which, ,,oue- 
renders this opinion the more probable 1s, that in doc, the 
ſome of their ancient records it is called Lingua- name. 
doc. | 
This is the moſt ſoutherly part of France, and 
is of a very irregular figure, large at both ends, and 
ſlender in the middle, like a wallet, being bound- Stuation 
ed by Lyonois and Guienne on the north; by the and extent. 
river Rhone, which divides it from Dauphine and 
Provence on the eaſt; by the gulph of Lyons 
and the Pyrenees, which ſeparates it from Spain, 
on the ſouth ; and by Gaſcony, on the weſt ; ex- 
tending in length from eaſt to weſt above ſeven 
leagues, but is ſo indented about the middle by the 
province of Rovergne on the one hand, and the 
gulph of Lyons on the other, that it is not above 


ten or twelve leagues broad in that part, tho? it 


be thirty-two leagues broad towards the eaſt, and 
almoſt as many on the weſt. 

The north-eaſt part of this country is very Face of 
mountainous, being taken up by the Cevennes; the coun. 
but the weſtern generally plain and low till we try. 
come towards Rouſſillon and the Pyrenees. The The air. 
air is for the moſt part extremely pleaſant and 
healthful, inſomuch, that the air about Montpe- 
lier is reckoned an infallible cure for a conſump- 
tion, where the patient is not too far gone; and 
they are ſaid to abound in medicinal herbs more 
than any country in Europe. 22 

The principal rivers are the Rhone, the Ga- Rivers. 
ronne and the Loire, which have been already 
deſcribed. Here are alſo the Tarn, the Agout, 


the Allier, the Aude, and ſeveral other rivers. 


The Tarn riſing in the Gevaudan, takes its 
courſe weſtward, and paſſing by Alby, unites its 
ſtreams with the Agout, and afterwards with the 
Aveſon, and a little below falls into the Garonne. 
The Allier alſo riſing in the Gevaudan, runs north- 
ward thro' the Lyonois till it diſcharges itſelf into 
the Loire. The Aude riſes in the Pyrenees, and 
taking its courſe firſt northward, then turns about 


to the eaſtward of Narbonne. The Agout riſes 
in Rovergne, and running weſtward, unites its 
waters with the Tarn and ſome other ſtreams, and 
afterwards falls into the Garonne. | 

But what is moſt admired in this country is the 
canal royal, upwards of an hundred miles in length, 
by means of which there isa communication between 
the Ocean and the Mediterranean. It is related 
by ſome of their hiſtorians, that the Romans had 
a deſign to have effected this, and after them 
CHARLEMAIN and FRancis1I, but in the reign 
of HeEnKRy IV, anno 1598, it was actually ex- 
amined into and adjudged to be feazible, The. 
Conſtable MoNTMOREN CI ordered a view to be 
taken of the grounds thro' which the canal was to 
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be conducted. Cardinal Kicuiitu alſo had de- 
termined to put this project in execution, but was 

revented by other affairs. And according to the 
F rench writers, this glorious undertaking was hap- 
pily reſerved for Lewis le Grand, whoſe conduct 
they can never ſufficiently admire. He appointed 
commiſſioners to examine into it in the year 1664, 
and by the advice and direction of that celebrated 
engineer Monſieur RiqueT and his ſons, it was 
begun in 1666 and finiſhed in the year 1680, 
when the old engineer died before he had made 
any experiment of the ſucceſs of his labours, his 
ſons making the firſt eſſay the following year 1681. 
They found great difficulties in effecting this work: 
the unevenneſs of the ground, the mountains, r1- 
vers and torrents they met with in their way, 
ſeemed to render the execution of it impoſſible. 
but where the ground ſunk, they raiſed the water 
by ſluices, of which there are fifteen towards the 
Ocean, and forty-five on the ſide of the Mediter- 
ranean, reckoning from the higheſt ground where 
they began to work. When they met with any 
mountains, they either levelled them or pierced 
them through. The moſt conſiderable overture 1s 
that of Malpas, which they dug thro' two hun- 
dred and forty yards, to make a paſſage for the 
canal, though it was almoſt all rock. The canal 
here is eight yards broad, beſides the banks on 
the ſide for horſes to draw the boats. When 
they found rivers or torrents in their way, they 
laid bridges and aqueducts over them, and the 
rivers frequently run underneath the canal, and 
ſometimes they diverted the current another way. 
There are abundance of large baſins and reſervoirs 
to ſupply the canal with water when there is occa- 
ſion ; the moſt conſiderable of which is at St. Fer- 
reol, that being about two thouſand fathoms in cir- 


cumference, and near ninety foot deep, which re- 


ceives the waters from the black mountains, that 
are kept up by a cauſey and three ſtrong walls. 
This reſervoir lies upon the higheſt ground which 
the canal goes over, ſo that the water can be Jet out 
either towards the Ocean or the Mediterranean. The 
voyage between the one ſea and the other by the way 
of the rivers Garonne, Lers, and this canal, may be 
performed in about fifteen days. But what ren- 


ders it leſs advantageous than it would otherwiſe be, 


is the dangerous coaſt of Languedoc, there not being 
one port on that ſide where ſhipping can ride with 
any tolerable ſafety. There is not a more turbu- 
lent ſtormy ſea in the Mediterranean than the 
gulph of Lyons, nora worſe ſhore for ſhips to 


come upon which require any depth of water, and 


this no doubt makes the merchants avoid it as much 
as they can; accordingly we find moſt of the pro- 
duce. and manufactures of Languedoc ſhipped at 


Marſeilles in Provence. 


Diviſion. 


Subdiviſi- 


On. 


There is no part of France which afford ſo many 
ſprings of mineral waters as Languedoc; but of 
theſe hereafter. | 

This province is uſually divided into the higher 
and lower Languedoc; the higher Languedoc is 
again ſubdivided into, 1. Part of the dioceſe of 
Moatauban. 2. The dioceſe of Alby. 3. Caſtres. 
4. Lavaur. 5. Thoulouſe. 6. Rieux. 7. St. Pa- 
poul. 8. Mirepoix. And, 9. Part of Cominges. 
The lower Languedoc comprehends, 1. The 
dioceſe of Alet. 2. Carcaſſone. 3. Narbonne. 


4. St. Pons. 5. Beziers. 6. Ladeve. 7. Agde. 


8. Montpellier, 9. Niſmes. 10. Uſez. 11, Vi- 
viers. 12. Alais. 13. Meude. And, 14. Pui. 


UpperLan. There are not more than forty pariſhes of the 


guedoc. 


dioceſe of Montauban in the province or govern- 
2 | 


ment of Languedoc; of which the chief are, 1.CHAP, 
Caſtle-Saraſin. 2. Montech. And, 3. Villemur. Xl. 
Caltle-Saraſin, Caſtrum Saracenum, is a little Cale. S. 
town ſituated at the confluence of the rivers Aſin ragn. 
and the Garonne, four leagues from Montauban, 
conſiderable for little but the ruins of an ancient 
caſtle. | 
The dioceſe of Alby , Albigen/ſis Tractus, is The dio- 
bounded by Rovergne on the north and eaſt, and - of 
by the dioceſe of Thoulouſe on the ſouth-weſt, 77 
The natives of this country, the Albigenſes, ſeem 
to have made the earlieſt and the moſt vigorous 
oppoſition to the errors and ſuperſtitions of the 
church of Rome, particularly their doctrine of 
Tranſubſtantiation, of any people in Chriſtendom 


and were frequently encouraged and ſupported by 


their own and other Princes. For inſtance, the 
Count of Thoulouſe, the King of Arragon, the 
Counts of. Foix, Cominges, Bearn, &&. who were 
alſo ſovereign Princes, which occaſioned the Pope's 
arming a Croiſado againſt them, about the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, and transferring 
their dominions to thoſe that could conquer them. 
This gave the French King a handle to fall upon 
the Count of Thoulouſe, and deprive him of his 
territories, which he united to the crown of France, 
aſſigning only the county of Venaiſſin to the Pope 
for his ſhare of the plunder, as has been obſerved 
already in treating of the Venaiſſin. The chief 
towns in the dioceſe of Alby are, 1. Alby, 2. 
Gaillac. 3. Rabeſteins. 4. Cardelins. And, 5. 
Realmont, 
Alby, Albiga, is ſituated on an eminence near Alby city. 
the river Tarn, which encompaſſes the better half 
of it, about three hundred vo 28 to the ſouthward 
of Paris, and forty north-eaſt of Thoulouſe, ad- 
mired for the fine proſpect it affords of the neigh- 
bouring country, eſpecially from a noble terrace 
beautifully planted with trees, upon which the ci- 
tizens walk out in the evening. It has been an 
Archbiſhop's ſee ever ſince the year 1676, who 
is temporal as well as ſpiritual Lord of the place. 
The cathedral is dedicated to St. CE ILIA, the 
choir whereof is one of the fineſt in the kingdom. 
Gaillac is ſituated on the river Tarn three Gaillze. 
leagues below Alby, remarkable for an abby of Be- 
nedictines, and for producing ſome of the beſt 
white wine in France. At this place the river 
Tarn begins to be navigable. 
Rabeſteins is ſituated alſo on the ſame river to Rabeſleins 
the weſtward of Gaillac, and remarkable for its 
excellent wine. 
Realmont is pleaſantly ſituated on the river Aſ- Realmont. 
ſou, two leagues to the ſouthward of Alby ; it was 
one of the firſt towns that embraced the reforma- 
tion, and became a place of arms for the Proteſtants 
during the civil wars of France. 
The dioceſe of Caſtres lies to the ſouthward of The dio- 
that of Alby, the chief town whereof is Caſtres, ceſe and 


Caſtrum Albigenſium, ſituated twenty miles ſouth —_ 


of Alby : Ir is a fair city; divided in two parts by © 


the river Agout ; a biſhop's ſee, who is ſuffragan 

of Alby, and capital of a country, govern'd by its 

own Lords till the year 1518, when it was united 

to the crown of France. : 
The dioceſe of Lavaur lies between that of The dig 

Alby and Thoulouſe. The chief towns are, 1. La- ceſe at 


ity of 
vaur. 2. St. Paul. 3. Revel, 4. Sorreze. 7 


Lavaur is ſituated on the river Agout, fifteen 
miles to the eaſtward of Thoulouſe; it was one of 
the principal cities of the Albigenſes, which occa- 
ſioned the Catholicks to call it, Sedes Satauæ, at- 
que erroris bæretici primatia, Pope Join XXII. 

| eſtabliſhed 
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C H AP. eſtabliſhed the epiſcopal ſee about the year 1318. a great quantity of gold, and ſent it to Marſeilles, CHAP. 


XI. 


Thoulouſe 


City, 


The dioceſe or archbiſhoprick of Thoulouſe ex- 
tends itſelf along the banks of the river Garonne, 
being bounded by the dioceſe of Alby on the north- 
eaſt, the county of Foix on the ſouth, and Lan- 

edoc on the weſt. The chief towns are, 1. Thou- 
louſe. 2; Verfeuil. 3. Ville-franche. 4. Hauterive. 
5. Monteſquiou. And, 6. Mongiſcar. 

Thoulouſe, Toloſa Colonia, Civitas Toloſatium, 
Jectoſagum, the capital of Languedoc, is ſituated 
in a large plain on the river Garonne, in the la- 
tirude of 43 degrees 40 minutes near the confines 
of Gaſcony, about an hundred miles to the weſt- 
ward of the Mediterranean, and ſixty north of the 
Pyrenees: it is one of the largeſt cities in the king- 
dom, and has a fine ſtone bridge over rhe Ga- 
ronne; the houſes are built of brick and make 
but a mean appearance generally, tho' there are 
ſome magnificent edifices. It is ſaid to be ex- 
tremely well ſituated for trade, lying almoſt in the 
midway between the Ocean and the Mediterra- 
nean, and near the welt end of the royal canal, by 
which thoſe ſeas have a communication; and yet 


the place is neither rich nor populous, there being 


not more than eighteen or nineteen thouſand fa- 
milies in it. And indeed after all the boaſts of this 
mighty canal, it ſeems there are ſo many ſluices 
upon it, that the trouble and charge of the navi- 
gation make it very little uſed. The merchants 
chuſe to ſend their goods by long ſea, round about 
Spain in time of peace, rather than by the way 
of this canal; though it muſt be confeſſed that in 
time of war it is of uſe to the country, as they can 


tranſport their goods from one part of the country 


to the other, without hazarding their being taken 
at ſea. The publick buildings moſt taken notice 
of are, the cathedral dedicated to St. STEPHEN, the 
choir whereof is very fine, lofty and well enlight- 
ned, but the Nef or Nave is not anſwerable to it. 
The church of St. Sirnim or Saturnim, firſt Biſhop 
of Thoulouſe, is a large magnificent edifice, but 
very dark; much valued however by good Catho- 
licks for its vaſt treaſury of reliques, as the church 
of the Jacobins is for the ſhrine of THOMAS A- 
QUINas. The Dorade, the church of the Car- 
melites, that of the Dominicans, and the Dalbade 
are eſteemed noble ſtructures; beſides which there 
are a great number of handſom colleges, but the 
univerſity is in a manner abandoned. The college 
of the Jeſuits is a large and beautiful edifice; but 


this does not belong to the univerſity. The Char- 


treuſe alſo is well worth the viewing, as are the 
Archbiſhop's palace and the town-houſe. Along 


the Garonne there is a handſom quay or key, with 


a Courſe, conſiſting of a fine walk of trees, as they 
have in moſt of the great cities in France. 

This town is of great antiquity, ancient hiſtories 
ſpeak of it as one of the moſt flouriſhing cities of 
the Gauls, and the capital of the Tectoſages, who 
inhabited this province, and conquer'd ſeveral coun- 


tries in Greece and the leſſer Aſia, and planted 


colonies there, It was afterwards the capital of a 
Roman colony, of the kingdom of the Viſigoths 
and of Aquitain; and laſtly, it was the feat of 
the Earls of Thoulouſe, who were ſovereigns of this 
country for ſeveral hundred years, till the French 
King and the Pope divided their territories between 
them, as has been mentioned already. Here are 
ſtill the ruins of ſome Roman buildings, as of an 


amphitheatre, capitol, &c. And we muſt not for- 


get the relation they give us of Q. SERVILIVs 
CEe1o's covetouſneſs, who being conſul in the 
658th year of Rome, plundered their temples of 


ordering the convoy to be cut in pieces, that he XI. | 
might 8 all he treaſure to himſelf, and not | 
be accountable to the ſenate for it; which being 
diſcovered by the Romans, they confiſcated his 

eftate and applied it to publick uſes, and the con- 

ſul died in exile; whence came the proverb, Au- 

rum Toloſanum, to ſignify an ill-gotten eſtate. 

The dioceſe of Riez lies to the ſouthward of The dio- 
that of Thoulouſe, on the confines of Gaſcony, ceſe and 
the only conſiderable town whereof is Riez, ſituate 8 
on the river Garonne, about five and twenty miles 
to the ſouthward of Thoulouſe: the cathedral has 
nothing remarkable, but the epiſcopal palace is a 
handſom ſtructure; which is all the deſcription 
the French writers give us of this city. 

The dioceſe of St. Papbul lies to the ſouthward 
of that of Alby; the chief towns whereof are St. city of St. 
Papoul, Fanum Papuli, ſituate at the foot of mount Papoul. 
Moire, about thirty miles ſouth-eaſt of Thoulouſe, 
conſiderable on account of its being a biſhop's 
ſee. And, | ru 

Caſtelmandary, CaFellum Arinorum, ſituate on a 3 
hill about a league to the weſtward of St. Papoul; . 
the royal canal paſſes thro' this town, and on ac- 
count of the ſteepneſs of the hill here, which 
would occaſion too precipitate a flood of waters, 
they have erected five locks upon it with great 
ſluices one above another, and large baſins between 
each, whereby the water is retained, and the na- 
vigation continued. 

The dioceſe of Mirepoix lies to the ſouthward The dio- 
of that of St. Papoul. The chief towns are Mire- ark _ 
poix, Carlat, La Roque, and Fangeaux. Mirepoix. 

Mirepoix, Mirapicium, Mirapicis Caſtrum, is 
ſituated on the river Lers, about twenty miles 
ſouth-weſt of St. Papoul. 

Carlat lies about four leagues from Mirepoix, Carlat, 
and 1s only remarkable for being the place of Mon- . Me. 
ſieur BAvLE's nativity, who wrote that excellent 4 om 
critical dictionary which goes by his name, and 
many other valuable tracts. He was born in the 
year 1648, and died at Rotterdam the 28th of 
December 1706. 

The dioceſe of Cominges is part of the province Part of the 
of Guienne, only eleven pariſhes of it belong to 49<*'< of 
Languedoc, and are called Little Cominges; the W 
chief pariſhes whereof are Valentine and St. Beat. 

But I ſhall give an account of this dioceſe in the 
deſcription of Guienne. 

In the Lower Languedoc lies, firſt, the dioceſe Lower 
of Alet, ſouth-caſt of that of Mirepoix; the chief Engue- 
towns wheredf are, 1, Alet. 2, Limoux. 3. Quilla. a Ip = 
4. St. Paul. And. 5. Caudies. ee Oe 

Alet, Eleſta, is ſituated at the foot of the Py- city of 
renees, upon the river Aude, twenty miles ſouth- Alct. 
eaſt of Mirepoix. Mes 

The dioceſe of Carcaſſonne lies to the north. The dio- 
ward of Alet. The chief towns are, 1. Carcaſ. *{< and 
ſonne. 2. Arebes. And, 3. Grace. | 2 af 

Carcaſſonne, Carcaſo, is ſituated on the river des ; 
Aude, twenty miles to the northward of Alet, | 
and thirty weſt of Narbonne. It is divided into 
the high and low town by the river. The. lower 
town is well built, and the ſtreets ſpacious. It has 
a briſk trade, very populous, and eſteemed: one of 
the fineſt towns in Languedoc. The churches, 
convents and publick buildings all make a good 
appearance; and there are very beautiful walks of 
trees about it. The manufacture of cloth here is 


conſiderable. The caſtle is ſtrongly ſituated, and 
commands the town, | 


The dio- 


ceſe and 


The 
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The dioceſe of Narbonne lies upon the gulph of 
Lyons, to the eaſtward of Carcaſſonne. The chief 
towns are, 1. Narbonne. 2. Capeſtan. 3. Bi- 
ſan. 4. Caunes. 5. Peyriac. 6. Sigean. 7. Bur- 
ban. And, 8. Tuchan. 

Narbonne, Narbo-Martius, Decumanorum Colo- 
nia, is ſituated in a bottom, almoſt ſurrounded by 
mountains, on a canal which aftords it a commu- 
nication with the canal royal and the river Aude 
on the one fide, and with the Mediterranean on 


the other; from which laſt it is about two leagues 


diſtant, and ſixty from Montpelier to the welt. It 
is a large town, and was ſtrongly fortified, but their 
late Kings demoliſhed the fortifications on account 
of their adhering to the Calviniſts, leaving nothing 
ſtanding but the ramparts. The cathedral is an 
old Gothick ſtructure, which has very little in it 
to be admired, except the picture of the reſurrec- 
tion, and the raiing LAZ AR vs from the dead. 
There are beſides five pariſh-churches in the place, 
and ſeveral monaſteries. They fuffer great incon- 
veniences when any heavy rains happen to fall, by 
the floods, which run down in torrents from the 
mountains; and the dampneſs of the country makes 
it very unhealthful, tho anciently, when it was well 
drained, they had a very good air. The Romans 
eſteemed it ſo much, that they made it the capital 


of their firſt colony in Gaul, and beautified it with 


a capitol and amphitheatre of marble, aqueducts, 
and other uſeful and magnificent edifices, the ruins 
whereof are ſtill viſible. It is at preſent the ſee 
of an Archbiſhop, who by virtue of his office is 
preſident of the States of Languedoc. The Arch- 
biſhop's palace is a kind of fortreſs, encompaſs'd 
with large ſquare towers. The other publick 
buildings have little remarkable in them. 

The dioceſe of St. Pons 1s ſituated to the north- 
ward of that of Narbonne, in a barren mountain- 
ous country, where the produce of the ſoil will 
ſcarce pay their taxes, but they have excellent 
marble in their quarries. The chief towns are St. 
Pons, Orlaques, Ceſſenon, and Olouſan. 

The little city of St. Pons ſtands among the 
mountains, about thirty miles to the northward 
of Narbonne, and was made a biſhop's ſee in the 
year 1318 ; but I don't find it conſiderable on any 
other account. 

The dioceſe of Beziers lies between that of Nar- 
bonne and the province of Rovergne, and is one of 
the moſt fruitful parts of Languedoc, producing 
corn, wine and oil in abundance. he chief 
towns are, 1. Beziers. 2. Celles. 3. Bec de Roux. 
4. Colombiers. 5. Marviel. And, 6. Vendres. 

Beziers, Biteria, is ſituated fifteen miles north- 
eaſt of Narbonne and two miles north of the Me- 
diterranean. It ſtands on a hill, at the foot where- 
of runs the river Orbe: the royal canal alſo paſſes 
by it. The proſpect from the terrace or belvidere 
before the cathedral church, ſays my French au- 
thor, is altogether enchanting, extending over the 
valley thro* which the river Orbe paſſes, and the 
hills beyond 'it riſing inſenſibly, form a kind of 
amphitheatre covered with olives and vineyards, 
The town is large, but not proportionably popu- 
lous. The cathedral has nothing remarkable in 
it. The Jeſuits college is a very elegant building. 
The Romans made it a colony in the time of Ju- 
Livs CæsAR, ſending the young ſoldiers of the 
ſeventh legion thither, which occaſioned it to be 
called Colonia Septimanorum Juniorum; and here 
were two temples erected in honour of JuLivs 
and AugusTus. It was governed by its parti- 
cular Counts before it was united to the crown, 


2 


which happened about the year 1247. The fa- CHAP, 
mous engineer PAUL RI, who made the 
royal canal, was a native of this city. | 

The dioceſe of Lodeva is a dry barren country, The dio- 
bordering on the province of Rovergne and the ceſe of 
Cevennes, which does not produce corn enough for Lodeva. 
the ſubſiſtence of the natives; but their trade in 
cattle, which they feed upon their mountains, and 
their manufactures of cloth and hats, brings a great 
deal of money into the country, and renders it one 
of the richeſt parts of the province. The chief 
towns are, 1. Lodeva. 2. Clermont. And, 3. 

Canet. | 

Lodeva, Luteva, Forum Neronis, is ſituated at Lodeva 
the foot of the mountains of the Cevennes, thirty ©: 
miles to the northward of Beziers and the Medi- 
terranean, more remarkable for its antiquity than 
its preſent grandeur. The Biſhop is temporal as 
well as ſpiritual Lord of the place, and aſſumes 
the title of Count of Montbrun, an adjacent 
caſtle. 

Clermont is a little town ſituated on an emi- Clermont. 
nence, at the foot whereof runs the river Lergue, : 
near which is a royal manufactory, where they 
make moſt part of the cloth which is carried to the 
Levant, Fo | 

The dioceſe of Agde lies upon the Mediterra- 
nean, and the royal canal, to the eaſtward of 
Beziers, and ſouth of Lodeva. It is one of the 
richeſt countries in the kingdom, having a great 
trade in corn, wine, oil, filk and wool. The 
chief towns are, 1. Agde. 2. Pezenas. 3. St. 
Tiberi. 4. Breſcon. 5. Sette. And, 6. Meze. 

Agde, Agatha, is ſituated on the river Eraut, 
about half a league from the place where it falls 
into the Mediterranean, and ſtands fifteen miles to 
the eaſtward of Beziers. It is a little populous 
town, extending along the river Eraut, which 
forms a port for ſmall barks, and is for the moſt 
part built of a black ſtone. There is a little fort 
at the mouth of the river for its defence. Moſt of 
the inhabitants are merchants or ſeamen. There 
is a chapel near this place dedicated to the bleſſed 


Aode dio- 
ceſe. 


Agde city. 


Virgin, which brings a great concourſe of p-ople 


hither, particularly ſeafaring men, who make their 
vows before her image for the ſucceſs of their voy- 
ages, and reſort hither with their offerings when 
they have had any remarkable eſcape. 3 
Cette is a port- town, ſituate on the bay of Mag- Cette. 
nelone, to the eaſtward of Agde, which the late 
King fortified for the protection of the trade of 
this coaſt. | | 
Pezenas, Piſcenæ, ſtands on an eminence near pezenas. 
the river Peyne, three leagues north of Agde, 
eſteemed one ot the fineſt ſituations in Languedoc. 
There is in it a collegiate church, a college of the 
E of the oratory, ſeveral convents and other 
andſom buildings. | 
The dioceſe of Montpelier is a mighty agreeable The dio- 
country, being covered with olives and vines, and ceſe of 
the air preferabie to any in Europe. Tho? their Montpe- 
lands are not the richeſt, they are fo well culti- ““ 
vated that they yield all kinds of grain. It lies up- 
on a bay of the Mediterranean ſea called Magne- 
lonne. The chief towns are, 1. Montpelier. 2. 
Gange. 3. Lunel. 4. Frontignan. 5. Agnana. 
6. Montferrand. And, 7. Barave. | 
Montpelier, Mons Peſſulanus, Mons Puellarum, _ 
is pleaſantly ſituated on a hill, at the foot whereof © © © 
runs the river Lez, two miles to the northward of 
the bay of Magnelonne, and fixty to the eaſtward 
of Narbonne. To the northward there is a pro- 
ſpect of a fine country, and to the ſouthward they 
avec 
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CH AP. have a near view of the Mediterranean. Nor does 
Xl. theagreeable ſituation more recommend it than the 
= healthfulneſs of the air, which occaſions ſoreigners 


of conſumptive or weakly conſtitutions to reſort 
hither from all parts. The city is not large, or 
generally well built, though there are-ſome good 
houſes in it. The inhabitants are computed to a- 
mount to between two and three thouſand. There 
is a citadel which commands the place, erected to 
bridle the Proteſtants, who were maſters of it in 
the civil wars, till Lewis XIII. took it from them 
anno 1623. The principal buildings are the pa- 
lace of juſtice, where their courts are held, the 
royal college, inſtituted for human learning, and 
the churches of St. Peter and St. Mary. But what 
this city is moſt conſiderable tor, is its univerſity, 
chiefly trequented by ſtudents in phyfick, who could 
not, ſays my author, have choſen a more agree- 
able or commodious ſituation in France, for the 
climate is extremely ſerene and temperate, and the 
country ſo abounds with vegetables, that it is but 
one large phyſick- garden. The number of apo- 
thecaries in this ſmall city is incredible, ſome ſay 
near two hundred, who all live very well however 
on the many compoſitions they make, which from 
hence are diſtributed to all parts of Europe, as con- 
fection of alkermes, Hungary- water, oil of ſpike, 
capillary- ſyrup, eſſences, perfumes, treacle equal 
to that of Venice, &c. The King's phyſick-gar- 
den without the town is well ftored with medici- 
nal herbs, digeſted into ſeveral Partitions, each 
having an inſcription over the door, ſhewing what 
Kinds it contains. The inhabitants are polite and 
ſociable ; their women the handſomeſt in France, 
and extremely free in converſatian, inſomuch 
that there is a French proverb that ſays, the wo- 
men of Montpelier are ſo wiſe, that they have no- 
thing to learn on their wedding day. This town 
was called Mons Puellarum from a hermitage which 
Mood here before the city was built, inhabited by 
two young women, of whoſe ſanctity the people 
had a very great opinion. 

An Engliſh phyſician who travelled to Montpe- 
lier, ſays he found ſeveral conſumptive people there, 
who came from all parts of Europe, but eſpecially 
from England, to breathe this air; and he obſerved 
the good effects of it upon bodies of a moiſt and 
phlegmarick temperament; but in dry and cho- 
lerick conſtitutions the remedy rather exaſperates it, 
and the patient ſoon breathes his laſt. One of the 
gates of this town is built after the model of a tri- 
umphal arch, on which there are ſeveral bals-re- 
liefs and inſcriptions expreſſing the glorious actions 
of Lewis XIV. for this being a place to which 
foreigners reſort from all parts of Europe, he could 
not gratify his vanity better than by erecting ſuch 
a monument of it here. On one ſide we ſee re- 
ligion trampling upon hereſy with this inſcription, 
. Extinfta Hæręſi. On another part are repreſented 

the two ſeas joined by the royal canal, the inſcrip- 
tion, Junctis Oceano & Mediterraneo Mari. The 
other ſide is adorned with trophies, towns and pro- 
vinces conquered by France, with this inſcription, 

Sub Oculis Hoſtium, Belgii Arcibus Expugnatis, 
and others of the like nature. The walks about 
the rown are extremely pleaſant, where the com- 
pany who reſort to this city divert themſelves in 
the evening: and though the houſes don't make a 
very grand appearance without, as has been ob- 

ſerved already, yet they are moſt of them built 
with free ſtone, and very commodious. The 
principal manufactures beſides thoſe mentioned a- 


bove, are thoſe of ſilk and wax; the laſt of which 
„ VI. I. | 


arches, and ſupports the 
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they employ a great many hands in refining and CH AP. 


whitening, as they do others in making verde- 


Xl. 


greaſe, Viride Aris; of which I ſhall give a further 


account hereafter. 


- 


Frontignan is ſituated on the bay of Magnelone, Frontig- 
4 leagues ſouth-weſt of Montpelier, famous for the nan. 


muſcadine-wine which grows in a valley, and on 
the ſides of the hills which ſurround it, and for the 
delicious raifins which are made of theſe grapes. 


The dioceſe of Niſmes has the mountains of the The dio- 
Cevennes on the north; Provence, from which it ceſe of 


is ſeparated by the Rhone, on the caſt; the Me- Nl 


diterranean on the ſouth, and the dioceſe of Mont- 
pelier on the welt. It is generally a plain level 
country, abounding in corn, wine and oil, beſides 
abundance of ſilk, which the natives work and 
improve to great advantage. The chief towns are, 


1. Niſmes. 2. Sommieres. 3. Aymargues. And, 
4. Beaucaire. | 


Ames. 


Niſmes, Nemauſis Metropolis, Gvitas Nemau- Niſme. 
ſenſis, is ſituated in a fine plain, eight leagues to 


the eaſt ward of Montpelier, and five leagues north- 
welt of Arles, and is ſuppoſed to have taken its name 


from the woods which anciently ſurrounded it. It 


is a large town, containing.about twelve thouſand 
families, the ſtreets are ſpacious, the houſes well 
built, and travellers commend the gardens and fine 
walks about it. The cathedral and other publick 
buildings don't ſeem to have any thing remarkable 
in them. What Niſmes is moſt famous for, is the 
antiquities that are found here, particularly an am- 
Phitheatre, the moſt entire of any in Europe. It 
1s of an oval figure, having two rows of arches 
which form two open galleries one over the other, 
conſiſling of ſixty arches each, being an hundred 
and fourſcore and fifteen fathoms in circumference, 
The entrance is by four doors, placed eaſt, weſt, 
north, and ſouth. The building conſiſts of vaſt 
large ſtones, as durable as marble. The arena in 
the middle of the theatre, where their combats and 
ſhews were exhibited, is an hundred feet in dia- 
meter, filled up at preſent with little houſes. On 
ſeveral of the ſtones are baſs-reliefs, with the fi- 
gures of RomuLus and Remvs ſuckled by a 
wolf, combats of gladiators, bulls, &c. The ſcats 


of the ſpectators are demoliſhed, and the dens of 


the wild beaſts filled up, but the outſide ſtill makes 
a tolerable appearance. Here are alſo the ruins of a 
temple dedicated to Diana, and another oblong 


ſquare building, ſuppoſed to be a Roman temple, 


with antique ſtatues, pillars, and the figures of 
Roman eagles finely wrought, which ſufficiently 
ſhew its antiquity, as well as the numerous hrafs 
medals and inſcriptions dug up here. From the 
medals our antiquaries conjecture that AvausTus 


fixed a Roman colony here immediatcly after the 
battle of Actium. 


The Pont du Guard is three leagues north of this Pont du 


city; it lies over the river Gardon, and is an a- G 
mazing ſtructure. 


It is indeed three bridges one 
upon another, and joins two mountains together : 
the uppermolt ſerves to ſupport an aqueduct which 
brought water to the city, and ſerved to fill the 


arena of the theatre abuve mentianed when they 
had fea-fights repreſented upon it. This aqueduct 


taking in all its windings, is not leſs than nine 
leagues in length. The loweſt bridge which lies 


over the river Gardon has {ix arches, each of 
them fifty eight foot wide, and is fourſcore and 
three feet in height. The ſecond, bridge is ſupport- 


ed by eleven arches, and is ſixty ſeven foot in 
height. The third, which ftands upon thirty faye 
ueduct, is five hundred 


14 and 


uard. 
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CH AP. and fourſcore feet and an half in length: and the 


Ei. whole height of the three bridges, an hundred 


SE fourſcore and two feet. The water of the river 
Gardon was brought into the city by another aque- 
duct, of which there are ſtill ſome remains. The 
aqueduct which was ſupported by the Pont du 
Guard, when it came near the city was divided 
into three branches, one of which brought the wa- 
ter to the theatre, as has been already obſerved ; 
the ſecond ſupplied a great fountain at Niſmes, and 
the third ſerved ſeveral private houſes: 

Beaucaireis ſituated on the weſt bank of the Rhone, 

over-againſt Taraſcon, four leagues to the eaſt- 
ward of Niſmes, in which is a collegiate church. 
But this place is chiefly conſiderable for the fair 
of St. Magdalen which is held here, to which 
merchants reſort from all parts. 
The dio- The dioceſe of Uſez is one of the largeſt in Lan- 
ce'eof guedoc, extending from the mountains of the 
Ui: Tevennes to the Rhone. It produces corn, wine, 
oil and filk, and feeds great numbers of ſheep. 
The chief towns are, 1. Uſez. 2. Vens. 3. St. 
Ambroſe. 4. Pont St. Eſprit. 5. Bagnols. And, 
6. Roque maure. 

Uſez is fituated among the mountains, upon the 
little river Eyſcut, about twelve miles to the north- 
ward of Niſmes. It is but a ſmall town, con- 
taining ſeven or eight hundred families. The 
catheral is dedicated to St. THIERRY: the ter- 
race on the ſide of it affords an admirable proſpect 
of the neighbouring country. It is the capital of 
a Dutchy as well as a Biſhoprick, and here is the 
fountain d' Aure, which furniſhes the water of the 
aquedu& of Pont du Guard. All over the town 
we ſee great numbers of ſtone arches, which, ac- 
corving to the natives, were erected to defend them 
from the heats of the ſun in ſummer. | 
Pont Eſ- Pont Eſprit is alittle town ſituated about twenty 
prit. miles to the northward of Uſez, famous for a no- 

ble ſtone bridge over the Rhone, which here runs 
with incredible rapidity, and was a very dange- 
rous paſſage while it continued a ferry. This bridge 
is eight hundred and forty yards long, and five 
yards ſixteen inches wide, ſuſtained by twenty-ſix 
arches. It was begun in the year 1265, and fi- 
niſhed about the year 1309, being built with the 
offerings made by devour people at a church or 
chapel dedicated to the Holy Ghoſt, and famous 
for many pretended miracles wrought there. Pope 
NicnoLas V, in one of his bulls, which grants 
indulgencies to thoſe who ſhould viſit the ſaid 
chapel and a6 199 of the Holy Ghoſt, ſays, that 
God being touched with the misfortunes of his faith- 
ful ſervants who viſited the church and hoſpital of 
the Holy Spirit, who were frequently ſhipwrecked 
at this paſſage of the Rhone, had ſent his angel 
under the form of a ſhepherd, who had marked 
out the place where they ſhould build a bridge ; 
and the church, the hoſpital and bridge, have (till 
a very good revenue for their ſupport, ariſing from 
the charities of devout pilgrims, which the King 
has augmented by a duty laid on all ſalt that paſſes 


Beaucaire. 


Uſez city. 


the bridge, amounting to eight or nine thouſand. 


livres per annum. There is a ſtrong citadel alſo 
at the foot of it for its defence, it being a very 
important paſs. a 

Bagnols. 

the ſide of a hill near the river Ceſe, two leagues 

to the ſouthward of St. Eſprit. It is a little town, 

conſiſting of about nine hundred houſes, incloſed 

with a wall, and fortified againſt the Camiſars in 


the late civil wars. The great ſquare in the mid- 


dle of the town is one of the fineſt in Languedoc, 


Bagnols, or Baignols, Balneolum, 1s ſituated on 
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having a piazza on all ſides under the houſes which C H Ak. 
ſurround it. The river Ceſe, which paſſes by it, XI. 
carries a gold ſand. MF 3 
The dioceſe of Viviers comprehends the lower The dio. 
Vivarez and part of the higher, the reſidue where: ceſe of Vi. 
of belongs to the Archbiſhoprick of Vienne. This views. 
country lies along the weſt bank of the Rhone, to 4 


the northward of the dioceſe of Uſez, and conſti- 1 


tutes part of the Cevennes. In the Higher Vivarez 

the chief towns are Annonay Tournon, Cruſol or 

Curſol. In the Lower Vivarez are Monlaut, Bou- 

logne, Etrange, Privas, Pouſſin, Viviers, Andiol, 
Villeneuve and Berg. W 

Annonay is a ſmall town, ſituated two miles to Annonay, 

the weſtward of the Rhone, upon the confines of 

the Lionois, the capital of a Marquiſate belonging 


to the family of Ventadour, but not conſiderable 


on any other account. 

Tournon, Taurodunum, Turnonium, is ſituated Tournon- 
on the ſide of a mountain, the foot whereof is 5 
waſhed by the river Rhone, having a caſtle above 
It. It ſtands four leagues ſouth of Annonay. The 
Jeſuits have one of the fineſt colleges in the king- 
dom here, and there is a handſome convent ; be- 
ſides which, there are ſeveral other monaſteries in 
the place. But the French writers do not give 
us any farther deſcription of it. 

Viviers, Vivarium, Abba Helviorum, the capital viviers, 
of the Vivarez, and the See of a Biſhop who tiles 
himſelf Count of Viviers, is ſituated among the 
rocks, a little diſtance from 'the Rhone, fifteen 
miles north of Pont Eſprit, and ſeventy ſouth of 
Lyons. It is a little ill-buile town: the cathedral 
is a Jarge edifice, and ſtands above it, but is not 
admired for its beauty. e 
The dioceſe of Mende comprehends the coun- The dio- 
try of Gevaudan, and lies to the weſtward of the ceſe of 
Viwarez; the ancient inhabitants were called Ca- Mende. 
vali, Gabales and Gabali, and is divided into the 
higher and lower. The higher is almoſt entirely 
incloſed by the mountains of Margarette and Au- 
brac; the lower makes part of the Cevennes, a 
barren mountainous country. The chief towns 
are Mende, Javoux and Marvejols. 

Mende, Mimatum Gabalorum, or Mimata, is a Mende 
ſmall city of a triangular figure, ſtanding in a val- city. 
ley ſurrounded with mountains, near the head of 
the river Lot, ſeventy miles north of Montpelier, 
and fifty to the weſtward of the Rhone. It is an ill- 
built dirty town, but well peopled, and admired 
for its excellent fountains. It is the See of a Biſhop, 
who ſtiles himſelf Count, and is joint Lord of 
the place with the King. Travellers mention no 
other publick buildings but the cathedral church 
and ſome few convents, which have nothing ex- 
traordinary in them. Near this place is an her- 
mitage and chapel cut out of a rock, much fre- 
quented by the devour people of the country, who 
have a tradition that St. PRxIvAr ſuffered martyr- 
dom there, | 

Marvege is ſituated in a fine valley, watered by Marvege. 
the river Colange, about twenty miles north-weſt 
of Mende. Ic is generally a regular well-built 
town, conſidering the country it ſtands in. It has 
four gates, at every one of which there is a church 


and a fountain. The principal ſquare is large, 


adorned with a fountain and two baſins. There 

are in the rown' about a thouſand families, and 

they have a good trade, eſpecially at their fix an- 

nual fairs | | | ; 
The dioceſe of Alais has that of Mende on the The 75 

north-weſt, and Uſez on the ſouth-eaſt, The ui, 

chief towns are Alais, Aguemortes and Anduze. 

Ali 


E 
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CHAP. Alais is ſituated on the river Gardon, about 
3 thirty miles to the northward of Montpelier. It 
Fong is a large populous trading town, with feven gates. 
The cathedral is the only publick building men- 
tioned by the French writers, and this has nothing 
extraordinary in its ſtructure. It is commanded 
by a fort, which was built here in the year 1689, 
to keep the people of the Cevennes within the 
bounds of their duty. A little below the fort 1s 
a noble terrace, which affords a fine proſpect of the 
adjacent country. 
Aguemortes, Agua Mariana, ſtands about five 
miles to the ſouthward of Niſmes, and one to the 
northward of the Mediterranean; though in the 
time of St. Lewis it was a port and ſtood cloſe 
to the ſea-ſhore, where he built a pharos or light- 
houſe for the direction of mariners; and here it 
was he embarked in his expeditions to Atrica. 
Anduze is fituated on the river Gardon, ſouth- 
weſt of Alais, and is a conſiderable place on ac- 
count of its trade. 

The dio- The dioceſe of Puy comprehends the country 

ecſe of Puy of Velais, the moſt northerly part of Languedoc, 
and conſiſts altogerher of mountains and rocks per- 
petually covered with ſnow. The chief towns are 
Puy, Montfalcon, St. Diſier, St. Paulian, Solig- 
nacand Alegre. 

Puy city. Puy is ſituated on the mountain Anis, near the 
banks of the Loire, about forty miles to the north- 
ward of Mende. It is a large city, and has abun- 
dance of monaſteries in it, but is moſt remarkable 
for the cathedral dedicated to the bleſſed Virgin, 
in which they pretend to have a great many pre- 
cious reliques, that draw multitudes of devout 
people hither, ſome of which a writer would be 
cautious of naming, left it ſhould render the 
Chriſtian religion ridiculous. And indeed the 
Roman catholicks are infinitely to blame, in giv- 
ing occaſion to men of looſe principles to ſcoff at 
every thing that's ſacred, by making ſuch foole- 
ries the ſubject of ignorant people's devotions. 

The anci- Languedoc was anciently poſſeſſed by the Volcæ 

ent ſtate of and the Tectoſages; the firſt inhabited the higher 

Languedoc ¶anguedoc, and the other the lower. The Ro- 

mans made a conqueſt of it under the conſulate 
of QuinTus FABTUS Maximus, fix hundred 
and thirty-ſix years after the foundation of Rome; 
after which it obtained the name of Gallia Nar- 
bonenſis. It remained under their dominion till the 
reign of the Emperor Hownokr1vs, who finding 
the Vandals poſſeſſed of Spain, and making fre- 
quent excurſions into Gaul, which was too far 
removed from the ſeat of the Empire, transferred 
both Gaul and Spain to the Goths, according to 
the French hiſtorians, under the following condi- 
tions: 1. That the ancient laws and privileges of 
the country ſhould be preſerved. And, 2. That 
the Emperor HoxoRINus and his ſucceſſors, not- 
withſtanding a preſcription of thirty years, ſhould 
be at liberty to reſume this grant, upon aſſigning 
other lands to the Goths. And it was by virtue 
of this grant that the Goths took 
Gallia Narbonenſis under the reign of Apoll PRHus. 
This Prince took up his reſidence at the mouth of 
the Rhone, at a place anciently called the palace 
of the Goths, and Pons St. Giles's. The ſucceſ- 
ſors of Abol PphHus enjoyed Gallia Narbonenſis near 
three hundred years, under the reigns of thirty of 
their Kings; the laſt of whom was killed in battle 
by the Saracens when they invaded Spain, abour 
the year 714. The Saracens took the advantage 
of their victory and advanced into Languedoc, 


extending their conqueſts as far as Lyons; but 
* 71 2 | 


Aguemor- 
tes. 


Anduze. 


oſſeſſion of 
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marching on to Tours, they were encounter'd by C H AP. 
CHARLES MARTEIL, and entirely defeated, loſing XI. 
upwards of three hundred and ſixty thouſand of © * 
their men, if we might credit the hiſtorians of 
thoſe times: however, certain it is, they were to- 
tally routed and driven out of France by CHARLES 
MarTEL and his ſon King PR PIN. CHARLE- 
MAIN, upon the birth of his ſon LEWIS the De- 
bonaire, erected the kingdom of Aquitain, to which 
he united Thoulouſe and great part of the higher 
Languedoc. During his ſon's minority he ap- 
pointed Dukes, Counts and Marquiſſes in the prin- 
cipal towns and diſtricts, who were confirmed in 
their governments by LEwIS the Debonaire. And 
tho* they had thoſe commands at firſt only durin 
pleaſure, their poſterity who ſucceeded them look'd 
on the territories they governed as their reſpec- 
tive inheritances, and claimed the dominion of 
them : though the French hiſtorians alledge, that 
they always remained vaſſals to their Kings, and 
receiv*d the inveſtiture of their territories from 
them. CorsoNn or TorsoNw being appointed Count 
of Thoulouſe by CHARLEMAIN, was the head 
of that family, who by their alliances and intermar- 
riages with other petty ſovereigns of this province, 
became in time poſſeſſed of the greateſt part of it, 
and ſo continued till the thirteenth century, when 
the Albigenſes who oppos'd the errors of the church 
of Rome choſe Raimond VII, Count of Thou- 
louſe, for their general, which occaſioned the Pope 
to publiſh a croiſade againſt him; and after a te- 
dious ſtruggle of many years, the territories of the 
Counts of Thoulouſe were divided between the 
Pope and the French King, as has been taken no- 
tice of already; but Languedoc was not expreſsly 
reunited to the crown of France till the year 1361. 
And the author of the new deſcription of France- 
ſays, their Kings now poſſeſs it by right of conqueſt, 
and wonders upon what foundation Mok ERIT went, 
when he ſays that Provence was united to the crown 
of France upon three conditions: 1. That the go- 
vernor of it ſhould always be a Prince of the blood. 
2. That the King ſhould impoſe no taxes but by 
the conſent of the States. And, 3. That this 
province ſhould be governed by written laws, and 
not by will and pleaſure. 

The trade and produce of Languedoc is very The trade 
conſiderable. The product of the ſoil and the mer. and pro- 
chandizes they export are, their wines, which they pan ed 
vend in Italy; oils, which they ſend to Germany 4 
and Switzerland; corn, which they ſend to Spain, 
when they happen to have plentiful crops: cheſ- 
nuts and raiſins, which they export to Tunis and 
Algier; woollen cloth, which they ſend to Ger- 
many, Switzerland and the Levant, and with 
which they clothe the King's troops : their ſilk- 
trade is alſo very great, tho' it has not been intro- 
duced into this province much above fourſcore 
years. After this general account of the trade, my 
author proceeds to ſhew what is the proper product 
of every dioceſe and great town as tollows : 

The principal trade in the dioceſe of Thoulouſe, Trade of 
conſiſts in corn and woad uſed for dying, of which Thoulouſe 
they have vended formerly more than the value of 
a million of livres annually ; but ſince the uſe of 
indigo has been introduced, the cultivation of woad 
has been neglected, tho? it dyes a much finer blue. 

The trade of the city of Thoulouſe is inconſidera- 
ble in proportion to the extent of the town ; it 
conſiſts in Spaniſh wool, coarſe hangings, and ſtuffs 
made of ſilk and wool, of ſmall value, They ſearch 
alſo the ſands of the rivers Garonne and Ariege 
for gold duſt, but it is fcarce worth their trouble. 


That 
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CHAP. That part of the dioceſe of Montauban which is 
XI. in Languedoc produces plenty of corn and wine, 

Gr Mon. but they convert moſt of the latter into brandy. 

tauban. They have alſo a great deal of woad, and breed a- 
bundancc of horſes. 

Of Alet. In the dioceſe of Alet, the diſtrict of Limoux 
produces excellent white wine, but it will not bear 
tranſporting. They have alſo a woollen manu- 
facture, and a ſtaple of iron here. 

Mirepoix. © The dioceſe of Mirepoix produces all kinds of 
Proviſion and cattle, but they ſend ſcarce any goods 
abroad, except box-combs that are vended in 

ain and Italy. 

Caſtle The plains about Caſtle Manduary abound in 

Mandua- corn. 

Care. Ihe trade of the dioceſe of Caſtres conſiſts in 

cCattle and woollen ſtuffs, ſuch as ſerges, bays, &c. 

Alby. The dioceſe of Alby has plenty of corn, wine, 
Jaffron, cattle, prunes, woad and wool. They 
export great quantities of dried prunes, crapes, 
ierges, bays, and their Gaillac-wines, which are 
the only wine of the province that will bear the 
fea ; they carry them to Bourdeaux, where the 
Engliſh buy them up. They pretend alſo to ſome 
.coal-pits, but theſe are rot, I have reaſon to be- 
lieve, fo conſiderable as they make them. 

St. Pons. The trade of the dioceſe of St. Pons is inconſi- 
derable ; what they have conſiſts in corn and cat- 

tle, and ſome woollen manufactures, with the fine 
marble which their mountains produce. 

Narbonne. The dioceſe of Narbonne produces plenty of 
corn, efteemed the beſt in the Kingdom, on which 
account there are conſiderable merchants at Nar- 
bonne that deal in nothing elſe. They have alſo 
a great deal of oil, but little wine. The ſalt- 
works of Periac furniſh upper Languedoc with ſalt. 

Carcaſſone The dioceſe of Carcaſſone is ſo barren a country, 
that it does not produce ſufficient food for the in- 

habitants; but they are abundantly ſupplied by the 
induftry of the natives. The city o Carcaſſone, 
ſays my author, is but one great woollen manu- 
factury, as well as the country about it. What 
wine they have is good, and they have ſome ex- 
cellent quarries of marble of various colours: one 
is reſerved ſolely for the King's uſe, which is a 
white marble with a vein of carnation. 

Beziers. The dioceſe of Beziers is the richeſt of the pro- 
vince, producing great plenty of corn, wine and 
vil. They have alſo quarries of marble and coal- 
pits. They make ſome fine druggets, which are 
exported to Germany; but the natives in general 

| have not a genius for trade. 

Lodeve. The dioceſe of Lodeve is a dry barren country, 
and yet one of the richeſt on account of their wool- 
len manufactures, and that of hats. 

Agde. The dioceſe of Agde is of a ſmall extent, but 
one of the richeſt in the kingdom. Their wool is 
fine, and their country produces plenty of corn, 
wine, oil, ſilk and ſalt. 

Trade and The ſoil in the dioceſe of Montpelier is not ex- 

3 tremely rich, but is cover'd nevertheleſs with vines 

be. and olives. Moſt part of the trade of this diſtrict 


lier. 


is carried on at the city of Montpelier, where they 


have ſome ſpecies of manufactures almoſt peculiar 
to themſclves, as particularly that of Verd-de-gris, 
or Verdegreaſe, Viride Aris, uſed in painting and 
ſurgery, which is made with copper-plates, and 
chiefly the buſineſs of the women. he copper- 
plates are about the ſize of a playing card, but 
ſomething thicker. They firſt put two pints of 
wine at the bottom of an earthen pot, and over 
the wine lay little ſticks acroſs, on which they lay 
a layer of dried grapes, and upon them a layer of 
4 | 


which they vend chiefly in Germany. 


copper-plates, and then grapes again, and ſo alter- CHAP, 

nately plates and grapes till the pot is filled; and Xt. 

having covered it with a ſtraw-cover, and left a 

paſſage for the vapour of the wine to aſcend, they 

let it ſtand ten or twelve days. The ſtrength of the 

wine at the bottom having occaſioned a certain 

green matter to ariſe on the copper-plates, they take 

them out of the pots, and lay thein in the air to 

dry, after which the women ſcrape off the green 

matter, and this is what we call verdegreaſe. The 

ſame plates are put to the ſame uſe again for two 

or three years, till they are ſcraped fo thin that 

they are forced to take others. The wine has the 

beſt effect on the copper in ſummer, when every 

Pot will produce about a pound of verdegreaſe, 

They make at Montpelier annually about two 

thouſand quintals or hundred weight, and the ordi- 

nary price is twenty pence a pound. It is vended 

chieffy in Holland, Germany, England, and Italy. 
The wool-trade is the moſt conſiderable which 


is carried on at Montpelier, they import their 


wool from Smyrna, Conſtantinople, Sally, Tunis 
and Spain, and either manufacture it themſclves, 
or vend it unwrought in the neighbouring pro- 
vinces. They alſo whiten great quantities of WAR, 
which they bring from the Levant, amouating an- 
nually to an hundred thouſand livres and upwards, 
which is in much greater eſteem than that made 
in Holland. 

The tanners of Montpelier and Ganges have a 
good trade in ſkins, amounting to the value of two 
hundred thouſand livres and upwards. And their 
ftrong waters, brandy, cinnamon-waters, Hunga- 
ry water and other diſtill'd liquors, are computed to 
bring them in five hundred thouſand livres in time 
of peace. Salted pilchards is another article, which 
they vend in Rouſſillon, Lionois and Dauphin. 
Their vermilion and confection of alkermes alſo 
bring them in a great deal of money, the laſt of 

They do not make leſs than four thouſand pieces 
of fuſtian annually here, at ſeventeen hvres the 
piece, importing the cotton of which it is made 


from the Levant, which manufacture is exported 


chiefly to Spain. 
The dioceſe of Niſmes is generally a level coun- Of Niſmes 

try, and one of the richeſt in France, producing 

corn, wine, filk, and all manner of proviſions in 

abundance., There are alſo a great variety of ma- 

nufactures at the city of Niſmes, the merchants 

whereof have engroſs'd moſt of the ſilk and wool- 


len trade of the province. 


The dioceſe of Uſcz, the largeſt in Languedoc, Uſez. 
produces corn, wine, oil, ſilk and wool, beſides 
abundance of cattle. | | 


In the Vivarez, the mountains called Boutieres Vivarez 


are barren, producing little but cheſnuts and hemp, 


and affording paſture for ſheep. The moun- 
tains near Velay are well cultivated, and yield all 
manner of proviſions but wine; and the country 
between thoſe mountains and the Rhone is as fruit- 
ful as any in Languedoc. 

The Gevaudan is a mountainous country, one Gevaudan 
part of it perfectly barren, and the other produces 


little but rye and cheſnuts. The people are gene- 
rally mechanicks, and have a good manufacture of 


ſerges and other woollen ſtuffs, which they export 
to Germany, Switzerland and the Levant, to the 
value of two millions of livres. 
The dioceſe of Alais is part of the Cevennes, the Alaist 
8 riches whereof conlift in woollen manu- 
actures, ſuch as druggets, ſerges, &c. which are 
reckon'd ſtronger and betterthan thoſe of Gevaudan. 
| The 
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CHAP. The Velay is a little country in the mountains, 
XI. covered with ſnow for half the year, and exceeding 
cold notwithſtanding which, they have more than 
corn ſufficient for the inhabitants, and the cattle 
they feed brings a great deal of money into the 
country, as does their lace, which they vend in 

Spain, Germany, and other places. | 

The commerce of this province is chiefly tranſ- 
acted at fairs in the great towns, of which the 
moſt conſiderable are thoſe of Pecenas, Montagnac 
and Beaucaire ; at the laſt of which places there 
has been the value of ſix millions of livres returned, 
if I may credit my French author. 

The chief ſprings of mineral waters in this pro- 
vince at Valhs in the Vivarez, five leagues welt 
of the Rhone. | 

At Youſet and Peyret, in the dioceſe of Uſez, 
the laſt of which is not a quarter of a league from 
the city of Uſez. | ö 

Near Peroul, about a league from Montpelier, 
is a fountain where the water bubbles up as if it 
boiled ; and if you dig a hole near it, and put 

water in it, it will bubble like the brio. | 

At Gabian, a day's journey from Montpelier, 
in the way to Beziers, is a ſpring of Petroleum, 
black, burning like oil, and of a ſtrong pungent 
ſcent, iſſuing from the rocks all the year long, 
but chiefly in ſummer, They gather it with la- 
dles, and putting it into a barrel, ſeparate the 


water from the oil by letting out the firſt at a 


tap towards the bottom of the veſſel. 
The baths of Balleruch near Frontignan, about 
a quarter ofa league from the road leading from 
Thoulouſe to Montpelier, are in good eſteem. 
The mili- As to the military government of this province, 
tary go- it is ſubject to a governor- general, who has under 


1 him three lieutenant-generals that have their re- 
pally ſpective diviſions aſſigned them: 1. The licute- 


nancy of the Higher Languedoc, which compre- 
hends the dioceſes of Montauban, Alby, Caſtres, 
Lavaur, Carcaſſone, St. Papoul, Mirepoix, Rieux 
and Thoulouſe. 2. That of Lower Languedoc 
takes in the dioceſes of Alet, Limoux, Narbonne, 
St. Pons, Beziers, Agde, Montpelier and Lodeve. 
The Ce- And, 3. The general lieutenancy of the Ceven- 


vennes. nes, which extends over the dioceſes of Niſmes, 
Alais, Mende, Puy, Viviers and Uſez. Beſides 
which, the King has nine lieutenants of particular 

places in Languedoc. 

CHAP. XII. 

Treats of the province or general government of Foix. 
CH ap, FTVHE government of Foix is one of the leaſt in 
XII. the kingdom. It conſiſts only of the county 
yr of Foix, and the county of Douneſan and An- 
of 8, dorre, and is bounded by the Thoulouſan and Lau- 


Situation ragais, on the north; by Narbonne, on the eaſt; 


and ex- by the pyrenees and Rouſſillon, on the ſouth; 

tent. and by Gaſcony, towards the weſt; the two 
chief rivers whereof are the Ariege and the Rize. 
It 1s generally a mountainous barren country. 

Chief The chief towns are Pamiers, Foix, Mazeres, 

Towns. Taraſcon, Saverdun, Ax, La Baſtide de Feron, 
Varilles, Le Maz, D' Azil, Dounezan, Le Carlat, 

St. Ibars, Lezat and Montault. 
Pamiers, Pamiers, Pamia and Apamia, the capital of 


this province, is ſituated on the Ariege, about 

five and twenty miles ſouth of Thoulouſe. The 

town is moderately large, and a biſhop's ſee. 

The only conſiderable buildings taken notice of 

however by the French writers, are, the caſtle, 
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7 cathedral, the biber Ring, and, the Je- C By P. 
uits college, which make a good appearance. I | 
K compa there are between four and five FR — 
ſand inhabitants in the place. 5 
Foix, which gives name to this province, is Foix. 
alſo ſituated on the Ariege, ſeven or eight miles 
to the ſouthward of Pamiers. It is defended by a 
caſtle ſituate on a rock, and has a handſom ſtone 
bridge over the river. It contains about three 
thouſand inhabitants. wc 7795 
The county of Foix was governed by Counts The anci- 
of its own till 1062, when GasTon, Count of — 
Foix, obtained the kingdom of Navarre, by his 
marriage with ELEANOR, the only daughter of 
Jonx King of Navarre ; and their deſcendants 
0 it till the reign of HENRY IV. who was 
ing both of France and Navarre; whereby it 
became united to the crown of France. | 
The trade of the country: conſiſts in cattle, Trade. 


which are fed upon their mountains, in roſin, tur- 


pentine, pitch, marble and iron; but chiefly in iron, 
which they carry down the Ariege and the Garonne, 
and vend in Guienne and Languedoc. 1 

This province is commanded by a governor and Military 
lieutenant- general, beſides which there is a di- Sowern- 
ſtinct governor of the town and caſtle of Foix 


and one of the King's lieutenants commands in the 
caſtle of Arſin. | 


CHAP. XII. 


Treats of the province or general government of 
u. 


Ouſſillon, in which I comprehend Confleut CHAP. 
and the French Cerdagne, is bounded by . XIII. 
Languedoc, on the north; by the Mediterranean, 3 
on the eaſt; by Catalonia, on the ſouth, from Sitaation, 
which it is divided by the Pyrenean mountains; &c. 


and by another part of Spain, on the weſt; 


tending about eighteen leagues from eaſt to was 4 
and twelve from north to ſouth, and conſiſts of a 
plain, ſurrounded with mountains on all ſides, ex- 
cept towards the ſea, which makes it. exceſſive hot 
in ſummer. The natives have generally ſwarthy 
complexions and meagre viſages. There is ſcarce 
any wood in the country, and no navigable ri- 
vers: the chict of them are the Tet, the Tec, 
and the Agly; which riſing in the mountains, 
and falling ſuddenly into the Mediterranean, may 
be deemed rather torrents than rivers. The ſea- 


Rivers. 


coaſt hath. no good road or harbour, and very in- 


different anchorage. There are ſome hot baths 

in the country, particularly at the village which 

goes by the name of Bains, from the hot ſprings 

in the neighbourhood, and at Vernet. OE 
The chief towns are, 1. Perpignan. 2. Elne. 3. Chief 

Arles. 4. Ville-Franche. 5. Mont Lewis. towns. 
Perpignan, Perpiniacum, the capital of Rouſ- Perpignan 

ſillon, is ſituated: on the river Tet, thirty-five 

miles to the ſouthward of Narbonne, and about 

three to the weſtward of the ſea, It ſtands partly 

on a hill, and partly in a bottom, is ſtrongly for- 

tified, and defended by a citadel, being a frontier 

againſt Spain. It is a biſhop's ſee, the cathedral 

dedicated to St. Jon, a fine large old edifice, the 

choir whereot is incloſed with white marble. 

There are alſo ſeveral other churches, convents, 

and hoſpitals, two colleges of Jeſuits, and a ſemi- 

nary in the place. The inhabitants are a mixture 

of French and Spaniards, and both languages ſpo- 

ken indifferently : for this was formerly a Spaniſh 

town, and not confirmed to the French till the 

| "14 % Pyrenean 
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Pyrenean treaty, anno 1659. There 1s a great 
ſcarcity of good water in this town., 

Elne, Sz. Helena, is a little town, ſituate on a 
hill near the river Tec, about fifteen miles to the 
ſouthward of Perpignan, ſaid to have taken its 
name from the Empreſs HELENA; formerly a 


town of ſome conſequence, but makes no great fi- 


re at preſent. 

Ville Franche, the capital of the diſtrict of 
Confleut, is ſituated among the mountains, twen- 
ty-five miles ſouth-weſt of Perpignan, ſtrongly 
fortified, and defended by a caſtle, being another 
frontier gariſon againſt Spain. 

Mont Lewis, Mons Ludovici, the capital of the 


French Cerdagne, ſtands on the Pyrenean moun- 


tains, about thirty miles to the weſtward of Per- 


The anci- 


ent ſtate of 
Rouſſillon. 


* 


pignan. It is a pretty little town, built and fortifi- 
ed by Lewis XIV, in the year 1681, to which 
he added a fine citadel, and made it one of the 


ſtrongeſt fortreſſes on the ſide of Spain. 


This province was alſo governed anciently by its 
proper Counts, till the death of Guinazp the 
laſt Count, who dying without children, about 
the year 1178, gave it to ALeHonsus, King of 
Arragon, whoſe ſucceſſors continued Sovereigns 


of it, with ſome interruptions from the French, 


Military 
govern- 
ment. 


till the reign of LEWIS XIII, who made an abſo- 
lute conqueſt of it; and it was confirmed to France 
by the Pyrenean treaty anno 1659, ever ſince 
which it has been united to that crown. 

This province has a governor or captain-gene- 
ral, like the reſt, with his heutenant-general and 


King's lieutenant ; beſides which, there are diſtinct 


governors in ſeveral of the fortified towns. 


Trade and The plains of Rouſſillon are very fruitful, pro- 
produce. 


ducing plenty of corn and wine, and ſome excel- 
lent paſture; but they have however very little 
trade. Olives are the greateſt riches of the coun- 
try; and oranges are as plentiful as apples and 


pears in England. They have little or no wood, 


except what is brought them over the mountains 


upon the backs of mules. They feed pretty large 


flocks of ſheep, and have excellent mutton. On 


the other hand, black cattle and horſes are very 
ſcarce. Mules are generally uſed for riding and 


carrying burthens, being much ſurer- footed and 
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CHAP. 
XIV. 


— 
The Low- 


fitter for the mountainous country, which ſur- 
rounds them. I don't find they have any manner 
of trade by ſea; which is aſcribed partly to the 
dangerous coaſt and want of harbours, and partly 
to rhe lazineſs of the inhabitants, who ſeem to 


have no genius or inclination for manufactures or 


commerce. 


CH, AP. M. 


Treats of the province or general government of Na- 
varre and Bearne. 


| HE Lower Navarre, which belongs to France, 
is but one of the ſix baillages of which the 
kingdom of Navarre was anciently compoſed, and 


er Navarre is bounded by Lapourd, or Labourd, on the north; 


Situation, 
&C, 


country, which produces ſcarce an 


by the Pyrenees, which ſeparate it from the Higher 


Navarre, on the ſouth ; and by Bearne, on the 
eaſt; and 1s not more than eight leagues in length, 
and five in breadth. The other five baillages, 
which compoſe the Higher Navarre, belong to 
Spain. 

T he Lower Navarre is a barren mountainous 
y thing with- 


out a great deal of labour; but the little fruit they 
have is excellent. Their principal rivers are the 


Nive _ the Bidouſe ; the firſt riſes in the moun- oY A p. 
tains of Spain, and paſſing by St. John Pied de A. 
Port, . the Sar of Labourd, and falls in- ——— 
to the Adour at Bayonne. The Bidouſe has its 
ſource in the mountains of the Lower Navarre, and 
paſſing by St. Palais and Bidache, diſcharges it ſelf 
into the Adour below Giche. | a 
The chief towns are, 1. S. John Pied de Port. Chief 
2. St. Palais. And, 3. The Baſtide of Clarence. towns. 
St. John Pied de Port, Fanum S. Joannis Pede St. John 
Portuenſis, is ſituated on a hill near the river Pied de 
Nive, about twenty miles to the ſouthward of 
Bayonne, and is a ſtrong place both by art and 
nature. The citadel, which ſtands on an emi- 
nence, commands the paſſes from Spain. 
Bearne lies to the eaſtward of the Lower Bearne. 
Navarre, being about ſixteen leagues in length 
and twelve in breadth, a dry mountainous coun- 
try generally, but the valleys are tolerably fruit- 
ful. They ſow very little but Indian Corn, which 
is the food of the natives. The ſoil alſo bears 
flax, which they manufacture themſelves. Upon 
the leſſer hills there are a great many vineyards, 
and the wine in ſome parts is excellent. In the 
mountains are found ſome mines of 'lead, copper 
and iron, and good ſtore of firr-trees, which ſerve 
for maſts and planks of ſhips ; and there are ſeveral 
ſprings of mineral-water in the country, particu- 
larly near Eſcot. and Oleron. The two principal 
rivers are the Gave de Bearnois, and the Gave de Rivers. 
Oleron, both of which fall into the Adour. 
The chief towns of Bearne are, 1. Pau. 2, Town. 
Leſcar. 3. Navarreius. And, 4. Oleron, | 
Pau, Palum, 1s the capital of Bearne. It ſtands Pau. 
-on an eminence, at the Sp whereof runs the ri- 
ver Gave-Bearnois, and is about thirty miles to 
the eaſtward of Bayonne. It is a very handſom 
little town, and has a caſtle at the end of it, where 
HENRY IV. of France was born, having been 


- the ordinary reſidence of the princes of Bearne. 


The park and gardens, it is ſaid, deſerve a travel- 
ler's curioſity. | | 

Oleron is ſituated on the Gave d*Oleron, four Oleron. 
leagues to the weſtward of Pau. It is a populous 
place: the citizens, who are generally merchants, 
have a pretty briſk trade with the Spaniards, and 
particularly with thoſe of Arragon, 

The commerce of Bearne conſiſts in wines, Com- 
which the Engliſh and Dutch take off their hands, merce. 
in linen, cattle, and a ſmall breed of horſes, 8 
which they vend in Spain; the laſt being very pro- 
per for that mountainous country. And many of 


the Bearnois go into Spain, to cultivate and ma- 


nure their lands, by which they acquire conſidera- 
ble fortunes; forthe Spaniards are generally lazy, 
and have no genius for huſbandry. 

Lower Navarre and Bearn have the ſame go- Militay 
vernor- general, lieutenant-general, and King's 897 
lieutenant. St. John Pied de Port is the only m_ 
town which has a particular governor in Navarre, 
as that of Navarreius is in Bearne. 
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CHAP. XV; 


Treats of the province or general government of 
Guienne and Gaſcony. 


HE province of Guienne and Gaſcony, com- CH AP. 
prehending the generalities of Bourdeaux XV. 
and Montauban, is bounded by Saintonge, An- 8 
goumois and Marche, on the north; by Auvergne and Gaſ- 
and Languedoc, on the eaſt; by the Pyrencan cony. 
mountains, on the ſouth 5 and by the Ocean, i 3 
N ; E [1 


XV. 


Rivers. 


Garonne. 
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CHAP. the weſt ; extending fourſcore leagues in length 


from north to ſouth, and near as much in breadth 
from eaſt to welt. | 

The principal rivers are, 1. The Garonne a- 
bove-mentioned ; and, 2. The Dordonne, which 
having united their ſtreams below Bourdeaux, 
obtain the name of the Gironne. 3. The A- 
dour. 4. The Tarn. 5. The Aveyron. And, 6. 
The Lot. ten | 
The tide comes up the Garonne as high as 
Langon and St. Maccaire, which are eight leagues 
above Bourdeaux, and thirty leagues from the 
mouth of the river: and the ſpririg-tides go up the 


Dordonne. river Dordonne as high as Caſtillon, which is ſix 


Adour. 


or ſeven and twenty leagues from the mouth. 

The Adour riſes in the Pyrenean mountains, 
and taking its courſe firſt to the north, turns a- 
bout to the weſtward, and having received the 
Gave d' Oleron, and ſeveral other ſmall ſtreams, 
falls into the ſea a little below Bayonne, begin- 
ning to be navigable at Grenade in the Marſan. 


The Tarn. The Tarn riſes in the Gevaudan, and running 


The Lot. 


Ports. 


Mineral 
waters. 


Baths. 


Mines. 


Diviſion. 


Guienne 


Proper. 


weſtward through Languedoc, diſcharges itſelf 
into the Garonne on the confines of Guienne and 
Gaſcony. | | | 

The river Lot alſo riſes in the Gevaudan, and 
running weſtward, falls into the Garonne at Ai- 
guillan. This river is of great ſervice in tranſport- 


ing the wine, brandies, and other merchandize, 


of the inland country to Bourdeaux. | 

The ports and roads belonging to this govern- 
ment, are thoſe of Cape Brecon, Old Boucat, 
Arachon and Socoa; of which Arachon is the 
moſt conſiderable, being a fine baſin of eight 
leagues in circumference, but of a difficult en- 


trance, there being no more than two fathom 


water upon the bar. 

They have ſeveral ſprings of mineral waters, 
as, 1. At Mier. 2. At Crauſac, in the election 
of Ville Franche, to which there reſort great 
numbers of people in May and September. 3 At 
Pont de Camarez. 4. At Vabrez. 5. At Bar- 
bazan. 6. At Encauſſe. 7. At Capbern. 

The moſt remarkable hot baths are, 1. at Bag- 
niers, which takes its name from thence ; and, 
2, at Barege. 

This government alſo affords mines of copper 
and iron, quarries of marble, and coal-pitsz and 
they mention an extraordinary plant called Ra- 
doul, which is of great uſe both to the tanners 
and dyers, ä 

The province of Guienne and Gaſcony is not 


near ſo extenſive as the ancient Aquitain was, but 


is however the largeſt government in the king- 
dom, comprehending the diſtricts hereafter men- 
tioned, viz. 1. Guienne Proper. 2. Bazadois. 
3. Agenois. 4. Querci. 5. Rovergne, 6. Pe- 
rigord. 7. Armagnac. 8. Chaloſſe. 9. Con- 
domois. 10. Landes. 11. The country of La- 
bourd. 12. The Viſcounty of Soule. 13. Bigorre. 
14. Comenge. And, 15. Conſerans. 

Guienne Proper, or the Bourdelois, Ager Bur- 


Bourdelois digalenſis, is bounded by the river Gironne, which 


divides it from Saintonge, on the north; by the 


Agenois and Perigord, on the eaſt ; by the Baza- 
dois and Landez, on the ſouth ; and by the Oce- 


Chief an, on the weſt. The chief places are, 1. Bour- 

towns. deaux. 2. The Tower of Corduan. 3. Blaye. 
4. Bourg. 5. Libourne. 6. Fronſac. 7. Cou- 

| tras. And, 8, Cadillac. 

Bourdeaux 


Bourdeaux is ſituated on the weſt-ſide of the 
river Garonne, fifty miles ſouth of the mouth 
of that river, and nineteen ſouth of Rochelle. 


The town and ſuburbs ps By the form of a CHAP: 
creſcent about the river, make a capacious har- 
bour for ſmall ſhips. It is ſurrounded by an old © 
wall and towers; but its principal defence con- 
ſiſts in three ſtrong forts, viz, the Trumpet Caſ- 
tle, the Caſtle of Hau, and Fort St. LEWIS or 
St. Croix, which are all ancient caſtles, but en- 
larged and improved by Monſieur VAu BAN, in the 
reign of LEWIS XIV. for the defence of the town 
and harbour, which they entirely command. 
Bourdeaux is one of the largeſt and richeſt 
towns in the kindom, there being five thouſand 
houſes in the city and ſuburbs, and upwards of 
forty thouſand ſouls. The antiquity of it is evident 
from the remains of an ampitheatre and other 
Roman buildings. It is the See of an Archiſhop, 
and the principal modern edifices are, the metro- 
politan church of St. AndREw, eſteemed one of 
the faireſt in France; the 8 $4 ah alace, a 
magnificent building; the church of St. 7 pA 
EL, the Jeſuits college, and the Chartreuſe are 
elegant pieces of architecture; but the town in 
general is none of the moſt beautiful, the ſtreets 
being narrow, and the building old; and the 
uſual inconveniencies are met with here that are 


found in other ſea-port towns, that is, a great 


deal of noiſe, hurry and inſolence. As to its 
trade, this will be conſidered hereafter. 

The tower of Cordouan is ſituated on a rock Cordouan 
at the mouth of the river Garonne or Gironne. Wer. 
and ſerves not only to defend the entrance of it, 
but as a pharos, or light houſe, for mariners. 

Blaye, Blavium, a little ſtrong town ſituated Blaye. 
on the river Garonne, about ſeven: leagues to the 
northward of Bourdeaux, having a citadel and 

two ſtrong forts; one of which is erected on an 
iſland in the middle of the river, and the other on 

the oppoſite ſhore, called Fort Medon, from its 
ſtanding in a diſtrict of that name. Theſe defend 

the paſſage of the river, and no. ſhips can go up 

to Bourdeaux without their permiſſion. | 

The Bazadois lies ſouth-eaſt of the Bourdelois ; The Baza- 
the chief towns whereof are, 1. Bazas. 2, Reole. dois. 
3. Caſteljaloux. 4. Nerac. And 5. Langon. 
| Bazas, Coffium Vaſatum, is an ancient town Bazas. 
ſituated on a rock, two leagues and half to the 
weſtward of the Garonne, and thirty ſouth of 
Bourdeaux. It is a biſhop's ſee, but not conſide- © 
rable on any other account. 

Reole is a little trading town ſituate on the Ga- Reole 
ronne, nine leagues to the ſouthward of Bour- 
deaux, whither the parliament and courts of 
Bourdeaux were ſometimes removed in the laſt 
reign to mortify that city. | 

Nerac, the capital of the dutchy of Albret, is Nerac. 
ſituated two leagues to the weſtward of the Ga- 
ronne, and 1s a town of good trade, ſaid to be 
well repleniſhed with Calviniſts; but I preſume, 
they mean thoſe who are inclined that way, for 
none are permitted to profeſs themſelves Proteſ- 
tants openly. Here 1s an. old caſtle built by the 
Engliſh when they were lovereigns of this y 
country. | 

The Agenois lies to the eaſtward of Bazadois, Agenois. 
from which it is ſeparated by the river Garonne ; | 
the chief towns whereof are, 1. Agen. 2. Clai- 
rac. 3. Villeneuve. 4. St. Foi. 5. Toneius. 

6. Monheurt. 7. Marmande. 8. Salvetat. And, 
9. Aiguillon. | 

Agen, Agennum Nitobrigum, the capital of the Agen. 
county, a town of great antiquity, is ſituated on 
the north {hore of the river Garonne, about fifty 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Bourdeaux. It is a large place 


and 


. 
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CER P. and a biſhop's ſee, and though it be well ſeated vitae at protons, and ny mention'd on account C na p. 
. for trade, has very little, the natives having no of its being a biſhop's See. | XV. 
* * er br : Ville-Franche, Francepolis is. ſituated on the an 
Villeneuve Villeneuve de Agenois ſtands on the river Lot, river Aveyron, eight leagues to the weſtward of Franche. 


St. Foi. | 


Marman- 
de. 


Aiguillon. 


Querci 
diſtrict. 


Cahors. 


Montau- 
ban. 


Rovergne 


Rodez. 


Milhaud. 


Vabres, 


and is one of the fineſt ſituations in the country. 
St. Foi, Fanum Sanctæ Fidei, is ſituated on the 
river Dordogne, three leagues below Bergerac, 
and has a briſk trade in corn, wine and brandy. 
Marmande ſtands on the river Garonne, ſix 
es north-weſt of Agen, and twelve ſouth- 
eaſt of Bourdeaux. It is a pretty large town, and 
has a good trade. 

Aiguillon ſituate at the confluence of the Lot 
and Garonne, is a fortified town, the capital 
of a dutchy and peerage, and a place of good 
trade. | | 

The diſtrict of Querci hes to the eaſtward of 
the Agenois ; the chief towns are, Souillac, Lan- 
zerte, Martel, St. Cere, Gourdon, Roquema- 
dour, Figeac, Capdenac, Cahors, Montauban, 
Moiſſac Negrepeliſſe, Cauſſade, Caylus, Mont- 
pezat, Molieres, Realville la Francois, Burni- 
quel, Montricons and Montclar. 

Cahors, Divona Cadurcorum, the capital of 
Querci, is ſituated on the river Lot, thirty miles 
north-eaſt of Agen: a very ancient town, as ap- 
pears by the ruins of ſeveral Roman buildings. It 
is at preſent the ſee of a bifhop, fuffragan of 
Bourdeaux, who ſtiles himſelf Count, and con- 
tains about eight thouſand ſouls; but is a poor 
place, and makes a very indifferent appearance. 

Montauban, Mons Albanus, is ſituated on an 
eminence, at the foot whereof runs the river 
Tarn, over which there is a handſom ftone-bri 
that joins it to a ſuburb in the province of Lan- 
guedoc , and ſtands about thirty miles to the 
ſouthward of Cahors. It is a well- built populous 
town, and the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan of Thou- 
louſe. The things beft worth the viewing here 
are the biſhop's palace, the Griffon fountain, and 
the Faleſe, which is an agreeable walk on the 
banks of the Tarn. It is computed there are a- 
bout eighteen thoufand ſouls in the place. 

Rovergne has Querci on the weft, and the 
Cevennes and Gevaudan on the eaſt; being about 
thirty leagues in length, and twenty in breadth ; 
the chief towns whereof are Radez, Milhaud, 


Ville-Franche, and St. Antonin. 


Rodez, Urbs Rutena, the capital of Rovergne, 
is ſituated on a hill ſurrounded by mountains, be- 
tween the river Aveyron and a little rivulet, ſix- 


teen leagues to the eaſtward of Cahors. It is a 
biſhop's See, and has a fine cathedral of an octo- 


gonal figure, the tower whereof is admired for its 
extraordinary height. They preſerve in the trea- 
ſary here one of the Virgin Mary's ſhoes ; 


tho? it be a queſtion whether ſhe wore any. The 
Jeſuits have a fine college in this city, and the 


convents of the Cordeliers, Dominicans, Capu- 
chins, and Chartreuſe are handſom ſtructures. 
Here are alſo the nunneries of the congregation of 
our Lady, the Urſelines, and the abby of Mon- 
ſtier. It is computed there are about ſix thouſand 
fouls in the place. 

Milhaud the capital of Upper Rovergne, is ſi- 
tuated on the Tarn, ten leagues ſouth-eaſt of 
Rodez ; the fortifications whereof were raz'd on 
account of their adhering to the Calviniſts. It 
contains about three thouſand ſouls ; but the French 
writers do not think it menits a farther deſcrip- 
tion. 

Vabres, ſituated on the river Dourdan to the 
ſouthward of Milhaud, is no more than a little 


Rodez, remarkable chiefly, for the copper- mines 
in the neighbourhood. It contains about ſix thou- 
ſand ſouls; there are ſeveral fine convents and re- 
ligious houſes in the place. | | 


Perigord lies to the northward of Agenois, from Perigord 
which it is divided by the river Dordonne, being diſtric. 


about thirty-three leagues long, and twenty-four 


broad. The chief towns are, Perigueux, Bergerac, 
Sarlat and Caſtillon. 


Perigueux, Veſuna Petrocorium, the capital of Pe- Perigueux 


rigord, is ſituated on the river L'Iſle, fifty miles 
north-eaſt of Bourdeaux, a populous town, and 
the See of a biſhop, and is very ancient, as appears 
by the ruins of feveral Roman buildings, parti- 
cularly of an amphitheatre and a round ſtone 
wg, which has — doors nor windows, 
ut is entered by two fubterraneous paſſages, ſu 
poſed to have been a temple — to * 
for which they don't ſeem to have any other au- 
thority than its obſcurity. 


Bergerac is ſituated on the river Dordonne, five Bergerac. 


leagues ſouth of Perigueux. It was fortified by the 
Engliſh in the fourteenth century, and was a place 
of importance, commanding a paſs on the river 
above-named. It was often, taken and retaken 
during the religious wars in France, and the forti- 
fications at length 'razed on account of its adhe- 
rence to the Calviniſts, of which ſect there were 
not leſs than forty thouſand in this city and the 
neighbourhood, at the revocation of the edict of 
Nants. It is ſtill a populous wealthy town, being 
the center of trade between Lyons and Bour- 
deaux. " 


Sarlat is ſituated in a bottom ſurrounded by gartat. 


mountains, a league and a half from the river 
Dordonne, and ten ſouth-eaſt of Perigueux. It is 
a poor place, and ſcarce deſerves mentioning, but 
upon account of its being a biſhop's See. 


Caſtillon, Caſtilio, ſituate on the Dordonne, Caſtillon. 


two leagues to the weſtward of St. Foy, memo- 
rable chiefly for a bloody battle fought between 
the Engliſh and French, about the year 1453; 
wherein the famous Joun TALBOT, Earl of 
Shrewſbury, and. his' ſon were killed, and all the 
province of Gaſcony loſt ſoon after. 


The diſtrict of Armagnac lies to the weſtward Armagnac 
of theThoulouſan, from which it is ſeparated by the diſtrict. 


river Garonne, being two and twenty leagues in 
length, and fixteen in breadth. The chief towns 
are, Auch, Lectoure, Nogaro, Mirande, Leyrac, 


Eauſe, Vic, Fleurence, Caſtelnau, Verdun, and 
Grenade. 


Auch, duguſta Auſciorum, the capital of Gaf- Auch. 


cony, is ſituated on the ſide of a mountain near 
the river Gers, about thirty miles weſt of Thou- 
louſe, and ſeventy ſouth-eaſt of Bourdeaux. It 
is the See of an Archbiſhop, one of the richeſt in 
France, the revenue being computed at an hun- 


dred thouſand livres per ann. He has the joint ſo- 


vereignty of the town with the Count of Armag- 
nac, and ſtiles himſelf Primate of Aquitain ; the 
cathedral dedicated to the Virgin, 1s one of the 
fineſt m France, where they pretend to have pre- 
ſerved a bottle of the Virgin's milk. The town 
is ſmall, containing not above three thouſand 
ſouls ; and I don't find any building of conſequence 
mentioned by the French writers beſides the ca- 
thedral, unleſs it be the archiepiſcopal palace, 
from whence there is an admirable — of the 


adjacent country. | Lectoure, 
2 
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Lectoure, Lectora, is ſituated on a mountain, 
XV. 


at the foot whereof runs the river Gers, twenty- 
five miles north of Auch. It is ſurrounded by a 
triple wall, and defended by a caſtle, the ſee of a 
biſhop, and computed to contain about four thou- 
ſand inhabitants. i 
Verdun, capital of a diſtrict, called the Ver- 
dunois, is ſituated five and twenty miles north- 
eaſt of Auch, and contains between two and three 
thouſand ſouls; which is all the deſcription I 
meet with of it. 2 
The Cha- The Chaloſſe, or Proper Gaſcony, lies to the 
joſſe, or weſtward of Armagnac, and is about thirteen 
Proper? Jeagues over either way. The chief towns are St. 
* Sever, Aire, Gabaret and Arſac. | 
St. Sever. St. Sever is ſituated on the river Adour, about 
thirth miles north-eaſt of Bayonne, which ſome 
look upon to be the capital of the Gaſcon coun- 
try. Here they put on board their wines to carry 
them to Dax and Bayonne. | 
Aire, Adurium, Vicus Fulii, ſtands upon the A- 
dour, about twelve miles to the weſtward of St. 
Sever, and tho! it be ſtill a biſhop's See, is dwindled 
into a village. 
The Con- The Condomois lies to the northward of Ar- 
domois. magnac, and is about twenty leagues in length 
from eaſt to weſt, but extremely narrow. 'The 
chief towns are Condom, Gavaret, and Mont de 
Marſan. 
Condom is ſituated on the river Geliſe, twenty- 
five miles to the northward of Auch. It is the 


Lectoure. 


Verdun. 


Aire. 


Condom. 


trade. The Catholicks complain of the ravages 
committed here by the Hugonots in the civil wars, 
who plundered the cathedral, burnt fix parochial 
churches and five monaſteries. Pratt 

Mont Marſan is only conſiderable for being the 
capital of the Viſcounty of Marſan, which anci- 
ently belonged to the Princes of Bearne. It ſtands 
on the river Medouze, about four and twenty 
miles to the weſtward of Condom. $460] 

The Landes, or Lannes, lies upon the Ocean to 
the ſouthward of the Bourdelois. It is a barren 
ſandy country, producing little but broom and 
heath. The chief towns are, Dax, Tartas, Al- 
bret, and Peyronrade. 


Dax, d'Aqu's, Aque Auguſte, Civitas Aguenſis, 


Mont Mar- 


is ſituated on the river Adour, about ſixteen miles 


to the northward of Bayonne, and takes its name 
from the hot ſpring in the middle of the town. It 
is defended by ſome antique fortifications and a caſ- 
tle, a populous trading town, and a biſhop's See; 
there are alſo a great many convents and religious 
houſes in the place. | 
Tartas ſtands on the Medouze, ſeven or eight 
miles to the northward of Dax, conſiderable 
chiefly for its market. 

The county of Labourd lies upon the ſea of Gaſ- 
cony to the ſouthward of Landes, and was part of 
the country of Baſques, a people originally of 
Cantabria. It formerly extended as far as St. Se- 
baſtian in Spain; but the Spaniards are now mai- 
ters of all the country on the other ſide the river 
Bidaſſoa. The chief towns are Bayonne, St. John 
de Luz, Sibour, Uſtarits, Andaye, Bidacte, Guiche. 

Bayonne, Lapurdum, ſituate on the rivers Nive 
and Adour, fifteen miles north of the confines of 
Spain, about an hundred to the weſtward of Thou- 
louſe, and three to the eaſtward of the ſea of Gaſ- 
cony. It received its name from the Baſquiſh 
words Baia and Ona, which ſignify a good bay 
or harbour, and is divided into three parts by the 


rivers, ſtrongly fortified in the late reign by that 
VOL, II. 


Tartas. 


Labourd. 


Chief 
towns. 


Bayonne. 


ſaid gives name to the county. 
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celebrated engineer Monſieur VauB an, TheCHA . 
citadel commands the town, the harbour and the XV. , 
adjacent country; beſides which, it has ſeveral o- 

ther good forts for ifs defence. The town is tole- 

rably large and populous, and is of conſequence as 

well on account of its foreign trade, as its being 

one of the ſtrongeſt frontier gariſons on the fide 

of Spain., It is a biſhop's See; but neither the ca- 
thedral or the other publick or private buildings, 

have any thing in them that merits a particular 
deſcription. The harbour is tolerably good, but 

of a difficult entrance. 

St. John de Luz ſtands on a bay of the ſea, ten St. Jobi 
miles ſouth-weſt of Bayonne, and ten north-eaſt de Luz. 
of Fontarabia in Spain. It is a pretty large bo- 
rough-town, but no city. 

The Iſle of Pheaſants ought not to be forgot ih The Iſleof 
this place, which lies in the middle of the river Pheaſants, 
Bidaſſoa, that divides France from Spain, and to _ po 
which therefore both Princes have an equal claim, nen 125 
was pitched upon for a treaty of peace between theſe treaty. 
kingdoms in the year 1639 and from the neigh- 
bourhood of the Pyrenees, was called the Pyre- 
nean treaty. Here King ChARLES II. of Eng- 
land attended in perſon, to ſollicit the aſſiſtance of 
thoſe powers, while he remained in exile ; but was 
ſhametully deſerted by both of them: tho” the fol- 
lowing year, when his ſubjects voluntarily ſent for 
him and reſtored him to his throne, he was as much 


courted by theſe and the reſt of the Princes of 


Europe, as he had been neglected in his diſtreſs. 
See of a biſhop, but a poor town of no manner of 


The Country or Valley of Soule makes part of Valley of 
the country of Baſques, and lies along the river Soule. 
Gave de Suzon, between Bearne on the eaſt, 

and the Lower Navarre on the weſt, conſiſting 

of ſixty- nine pariſhes, the only conſiderable town 

being that of Manleon Malleo, ſituate on the Manleon. 
Gave de Suzon ; and this the French writers do 

not give us any particular deſcription of, only ob- 

ſerve, that the celebrated HENRY Sponpe, bi- 

ſhop of Pamiers, was born here. 

The county of Bigorre lies ſouth- eaſt of Bearne, gieore 
on the confines of Spain, being about eighteen county. 
leagues in length, and three in breadth. The 
chief towns are, Tarbes, Vic de Bigorre, Lourde, 
Bagneres, Barege, St. Sever de Ruſtan, and Jor- 

NAC. | 

Tarbes is ſituated on the river Adour, about Tabes. 
thirty miles ſouth-weſt of Auch, and twelve ſouth- 
eaſt of Pau, in one of the moſt pleaſant fruitful 
valleys in the country. It is a pretty little town 
divided in four or five parts by the ſeveral branches 
of the river; a biſhop's See, the cathedral whereof 
is dedicated to the Virgin, beſides which there is 
only one pariſh-church and two monaſteries. It 
is defended by the caſtle of Bigorre, which it is 

Bagueres, Aguæ Convenarum, ſituate on the A- Bagueres. 
dour, is conſiderable for its hot baths, which oc- 
caſions a great reſort of people hither. N 

The county of Cominges lies between the County of 
Thoulouſan on the north-eaſt, and Bigorre on Cominges. 
the ſouth-weſt, being about eighteen leagues in 
length, and fix in breadth. he chief towns 
whereof are, St, Bertrand, Lombez, Mouret, 
Montregean, St. Beat, St. Gaudens, and St. Mar- 
tory. | tel 
St. Bertrand is a little town ſituate on a hill S. Bertrand 
near the river Gironne, about thirty miles to the 
eaſtward of Pau, and as much ſouth of Auch. 
At the foot of the hill whereon it ſtands, lay the 
ancient Cominges, Lugdunum Convenarum, which 
was a larger town than Thoulouſe, as appears by 
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anda _ ſee, and though it be well ſeated 


for trade, has 
ius for commerce. | 
Villeneuve de Agenois ſtands on the river Lot, 
and is one of the fineſt ſituations in the country. 
St. Foi, Fanum Sante Fidet, is ſituated on the 
river Dordogne, three leagues below Bergerac, 
and has a briſk trade in corn, wine and brandy. 
Marmande ſtands on the river Garonne, fix 
leagues north-weſt of Agen, and twelve ſouth- 
eaſt of Bourdeaux. It is a pretty large town, and 
has a good trade. Rs 46 
Aiguillon fituate at the confluence of the Lot 
and Garonne, is a fortified town, the capital 
of a dutchy and peerage, and a place of good 
trade. | 
The diftrict of Querci hes to the eaſtward of 
the Agenois; the chief towns are, Souillac, Lan- 
zerte, Martel, St. Cere, Gourdon, Roquema- 
dour, Figeac, Capdenac, Cahors, Montauban, 
Moiſſac Negrepeliffe, Cauſſade, Caylus, Mont- 
pezat, Molieres, Realville la Francois, Burni- 
quel, Montricons and Montclar. 
Cahors, Divona Cadurcorum, the capital of 
Querci, is ſituated on the river Lot, thirty miles 
north-eaſt of Agen: a very ancient town, as ap- 
pears by the ruins of ſeveral Roman buildings. It 
is at preſent the ſee of a bifhop, fuffragan of 
Bourdeaux, who ſtiles himſelf Count, and con- 
rains about eight thouſand ſouls; but is a poor 
place, and makes a very indifferent appearance. 
Montauban, Mons Albanus, is ſituated on an 
eminence, at the foot whereof runs the river 
Tarn, over which there is a handſom ftone-brid 
that joins it to a ſuburb in the province of Lan- 
guedoc , and ſtands about thirty miles to the 
ſouthward of Cahors. It is a well-built populous 


very little, the natives 


having no 


town, and the fee of a biſhop, ſuffragan of Thou- 


Rovergne 


Rodez. 


Milhaud. 


louſe. The things beſt worth the viewing here 
are the biſhop's palace, the Griffon fountain, and 
the Faleſe, which is an agreeable walk on the 
banks of the Tarn. It is computed there are a- 
bout eighteen thoufand ſouls in the place. 

Rovergne has Querci on the weſt, and the 
Cevennes and Gevaudan on the eaſt; being about 
thirty leagues in length, and twenty in breadth ; 
the chief towns whereof are Radez, Milhaud, 
Ville-Franche, and St. Antonin. 

Rodez, Urbs Rutena, the capital of Rovergne, 
is ſituated on a hill ſurrounded by mountains, be- 
tween the river Aveyron and a little rivulet, ſix- 
teen leagues to the eaſtward of Cahors. It is a 
biſhop's See, and has a fine cathedral of an octo- 
gonal figure, the tower whereof is admired for its 
extraordinary height. They preſerve in the trea- 
ſury here one of the Virgin Mary's ſhoes ; 
tho? it be a queſtion whether ſhe wore any. The 
Jeſuits have a fine college in this city, and the 
convents of the Cordeliers, Dominicans, Capu- 
chins, and Chartreuſe are handſom ſtructures. 
Here are alſo the nunneries of the congregation of 
our Lady, the Urſelines, and the abby of Mon- 
ſtier. It is computed there are about ſix thouſand 
ſouls in the place. 

Milhaud the capital of Upper Rovergne, is ſi- 
tuated on the Tarn, ten leagues ſouth-eaſt of 


Rodez; the fortifications whereof were raz'd on 


account of their adhering to the Calviniſts. It 
contains about three thouſand ſouls ; but the French 


writers do not think it ments a farther deſcrip- 


Vabres. 


Vabres, ſituated on the river Dourdan to the 


ſouthward of Milhaud, is no more than a little 


village at preſent, and only mention'd on account C La P. 


of its being a ＋ See. 
Ville-Franche, 


Rodez, remarkable chiefly, for the copper-mines 
in the neighbourhood. It contains about ſix thou- 
ſand ſouls ; there are ſeveral fine convents and re- 
ligious houſes in the place. . | 


Perigord lies to the northward of Agenois, from Perigord 
which it is divided by the river Dordonne, being diſtric. 


about thirty-three leagues long, and twenty-four 
broad. The chief towns are, Perigueux, Bergerac, 
Sarlat and Caſtillon. 


Perigueux, Veſuna Petrocorium, the capital of Pe- Perigueux 


rigord, is ſituated on the river L'Iſle, fifty miles 
north-eaſt of Bourdeaux, a populous town, and 
the See of a biſhop, and.is very ancient, as appears 
by the ruins of ſeveral Roman buildings, parti- 
cularly of an amphitheatre and a round ſtone 
tower, which has neither doors nor windows, 
but is entered by two ſubterraneous paſſages, ſup- 
grow to have been a temple dedicated to Venus, 
or which they don't ſeem to have any other au- 
thority than its obſcurity. 


Bergerac is ſituated on the river Dordonne, five Bergerac. 


leagues ſouth of Perigueux. It was fortified by the 
Engliſh in the fourteenth century, and was a place 
of importance, commanding a paſs on the river 
above-named. It was often, taken and retaken 
during the religious wars in France, and the forti- 
fications at length razed on account of its adhe- 
rence to the Calviniſts, of which ſect there were 
not leſs than forty thouſand in this city and the 
neighbourhood, at the revocation of the edict of 
Nants. It is ſtill a populous wealthy town, being 


the center of trade between Lyons and Bour- 
deaux. 


Sarlat is ſituated in a bottom ſurrounded by Sarlat. 


mountains, a league and a half from the river 

Dordonne, and ten ſouth-eaſt of Perigueux. It is 

a poor place, and ſcarce deſerves mentioning, but 
account of its being a biſhop's See. | 


Caſtillon, Caſtilio, ſituate on the Dordonne, Caſtillon. 


two leagues to the weſtward of St. Foy, memo- 
rable chiefly for a bloody battle fought between 
the Engliſh and French, about the year 14533 
wherein the famous Jonun TarBor, Earl of 
Shrewſbury, and. his' ſon were killed, and all the 
province of Gaſcony loſt ſoon after. 


The diſtrict of Armagnac lies to the weſtward Armagnac 
of the Thoulouſan, from which it is ſeparated by the diſtrict, 


river Garonne, being two and twenty leagues in 
length, and fixteen in breadth. The chief towns 
are, Auch, Lectoure, Nogaro, Mirande, Leyrac, 
Eauſe, Vic, Fleurence, Caſtelnau, Verdun, and 
Grenade. 


Auch, Auguſta Auſciorum, the capital of Gaſ- Auch. 


cony, is ſituated on the ſide of a mountain near 
the river Gers, about thirty miles weſt of Thou- 
louſe, and ſeventy ſouth-eaſt of Bourdeaux. It 
is the See of an Archbiſhop, one of the richeſt in 
France, the revenue being computed at an hun- 
dred thouſand livres per ann. He has the joint ſo- 
vereignty of the town with the Count of Armag- 
nac, and tiles himſelf Primate of Aquitain ; t 
cathedral dedicated to the Virgin, is one of the 
fineſt 1n France, where they pretend to have pre- 
ſerved a bottle of the Virgin's milk. The town 
is ſmall, containing not above three thouſand 
ſouls ; and I don't find any building of conſequence 
mentioned by the French writers beſides the ca- 
thedral, unleſs it be the archiepiſcopal palace, 
from whence there is an admirable ect of the 
adjacent country. | Lectoure, 
2 P 


-ancopolis, is. ſituated on the V 
river Aveyron, eight leagues to the weſtward of Franche. 
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CHAP. Lectoure, Lefora, is ſituated on a mountain, 
XV. at the foot whereof runs the river Gers, twenty- 
Tears. five miles north of Auch. It is ſurrounded by a 
© triple wall, and defended by a caſtle, the ſee of a 
biſhop, and computed to contain about four thou- 
ſand inhabitants. 
Verdun, capital of a diſtrict, called the Ver- 
dunois, is ſituated five and twenty miles north- 
' eaſt of Auch, and contains between two and three 
thouſand ſouls ; which is all the deſcription I 
meet with of it. ol 
The Cha- The Chaloſſe, or Proper Gaſcony, lies to the 
joſſe, or weſtward of Armagnac, and is about thirteen 
Proper Jeagues over either way. The chief towns are St. 
9 Sever, Aire, Gabaret and Arſac. 
St. Sever. St. Sever is ſituated on the river Adour, about 
thirth miles north-eaſt of Bayonne, which ſome 
look upon to be the capital of the Gaſcon coun- 
try. Here they put on board their wines to carry 
them to Dax and Bayonne. | 

Aire, Adurium, Vicus Fulii, ſtands upon the A- 

dour, about twelve miles to the weſtward of St. 
Sever, and tho? it be ſtill a biſhop's See, is dwindled 
into a village. 
The Con- The Condomois lies to the northward of Ar- 
domois. magnac, and is about twenty leagues in length 
from eaſt to weſt, but extremely narrow. The 
chief towns are Condom, Gavaret, and Mont de 
Marſan. 

Condom is ſituated on the river Geliſe, twenty- 
five miles to the northward of Auch. It is the 
See of a biſhop, but a poor town of no manner of 
trade. The Catholicks complain of the ravages 
committed here by the Hugonots in the civil wars, 
who plundered the cathedral, burnt fix parochial 
churches and five monaſteries. Lab 

Mont Marſan is only conſiderable for being the 
capital of the Viſcounty of Marſan, which anci- 
ently belonged to the Princes of Bearne. It ſtands 
on the river Medouze, about four and twenty 
miles to the weſtward of Condom. | 

The Landes, or Lannes, lies upon the Ocean to 
the ſouthward of the Bourdelois. It is a barren 
ſandy country, producing little but broom and 
heath. The chief towns are, Dax, Tartas, Al- 
bret, and Peyronrade. 


Dax, d'Aqu's, Aque Auguſte, Civitas Aguenſis, 


Verdun. 


Aire. 


Condom. 


Mont Mar- 
fan, 


is ſituated on the river Adour, about ſixteen miles 


to the northward of Bayonne, and takes its name 
from the hot ſpring in the middle of the town. It 
is defended by ſome antique fortifications and a caſ- 
tle, a populous trading town, and a biſhop's See; 
there are alſo a great many convents and religious 
houſes in the place. 

Tartas ſtands on the Medouze, ſeven or eight 
miles to the northward of Dax, conſiderable 
chiefly for its market. 

The county of Labourd lies upon the ſea of Gaſ- 
cony to the ſouthward of Landes, and was part of 
the country of Baſques, a pope originally of 
Cantabria. It formerly extended as far as St. Se- 
baſtian in Spain; but the Spaniards are now mai- 
ters of all the country on the other (ide the river 
Bidaſſoa. The chief towns are Bayonne, St. John 
de Luz, Sibour, Uſtarits, Andaye, Bidacte, Guiche. 

Bayonne, Lapurdum, ſituate on the rivers Nive 
and Adour, fifteen miles north of the confines of 
Spain, about an hundred to the weſtward of Thou- 
louſe, and three to the eaſtward of the ſea of Gaſ- 
cony. It received its name from the Baſquiſh 

words Baia and Ona, which ſignify a good bay 
or harbour, and is divided into three parts by the 


rivers, ſtrongly fortified in the late reign by that 
VOL, II. 


Tartas. 


Labourd. 


Chief 
towns. 


Bayonne, 
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celebrated engineer Monſieur VauBan, The HA . 
citadel commands the town, the harbour and the XV. , 
adjacent country; beſides which, it has ſeveral o- 

ther good forts for ifs defence. The town is tole- 

rably large and populous, and is of conſequence as 

well on account of its foreign trade, as its being 

one of the ſtrongeſt frontier gariſons on the ſide 

of Spain., It is a biſhop's See; but neither the ca- 
thedral or the other publick or private buildings, 

have any thing in them that merits a particular 
deſcription. The harbour is tolerably good, but 

of a difficult entrance. 

St. John de Luz ſtands on a bay of the ſea, ten St. Jofiri 
miles ſouth-weſt of Bayonne, and ten north- eaſt de Luz. 
of Fontarabia in Spain. It is a pretty large bo- 
rough-town, but no city. 

The Iſle of Pheaſants ought not to be forgot in The Iſleof 
this place, which lies in the middle of the river Pheaſants, 
Bidaſſoa, that divides France from Spain, and to che place 


which therefore both Princes have an equal claim, polka 7. 
was pitched upon for a treaty of peace between theſe treaty. 


kingdoms in the year 1659; and from the neigh- 
bourhood of the Pyrenees, was called the Pyre- 
nean treaty. Here King CHARLES II. of Eng- 
land attended in perſon, to ſollicit the aſſiſtance of 
thoſe powers, while he remained in exile; but was 
ſhametully deſerted by both of them: tho” the fol- 
lowing year, when his ſubjects voluntarily ſent for 
him and reſtored him to his throne, he was as much 
courted by theſe and the reſt of the Princes of 


Europe, as he had been neglected in his diſtreſs. 


The Country or Valley of Soule makes part of Valley of 
the country of Baſques, and lies along the river Soule- 
Gave de Suzon, between Bearne on the eaſt, 
and the Lower Navarre on the weſt, conſiſting 
of ſixty-nine pariſhes, the only conſiderable town 
being that of Manleon Malleo, ſituate on the Manleon. 
Gave de Suzon; and this the French writers do 
not give us any particular deſcription of, only ob- 
ſerve, that the celebrated HENRY Sponpe, bi- 
ſhop of Pamiers, was born here. | 


The county of Bigorre lies ſouth-eaſt of Bearne, gene 
on the confines of Spain, being about eighteen 
leagues in length, and three in breadth. The 
chief towns are, Tarbes, Vic de Bigorre, Lourde, 
Bagneres, Barege, St. Sever de Ruſtan, and Jor- 
nac. | 

Tarbes is ſituated on the river Adour, about 
thirty miles ſouth-weſt of Auch, and twelve ſouth- 
eaſt of Pau, in one of the moſt pleaſant fruitful 
valleys in the country. It is a pretty little town 
divided in four or five parts by the ſeveral branches 
of the river; a biſhop's See, the cathedral whereof 
is dedicated to the Virgin, beſides which there is 
only one pariſh-church and two monaſteries. It 
is defended by the caſtle of Bigorre, which it is 
ſaid gives name to the county. | 

Bagueres, Auæ Convenarum, ſituate on the A- 
dour, 1s conſiderable for its hot baths, which oc- 
caſions a great reſort of people hither. 

„The county of Cominges lies between the County of 
Thoulouſan on the north-eaſt, and Bigorre on Cominges. 
the ſouth-weſt, being about eighteen leagues in 
length, and fix in breadth. The chief towns 
whereof are, St. Bertrand, Lombez, Muret, 
Montregean, St. Beat, St. Gaudens, and St. Mar- 

tory. | 

St. Bertrand is a little town ſituate on a hill s.Bertrand 
near the river Gironne, about thirty miles to the 
eaſtward of Pau, and as much ſouth of Auch. 

At the foot of the hill whereon it ſtands, lay the 
ancient Cominges, Lugdunum Convenarum, which 
was a larger town than Thoulouſe, as appears by 
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CH A P. che ruins of its walls. St. Bertrand is a biſhop's 
XV. See, and has a cathedral; but the inhabitants 
1 ſcarce amount to five hundred ſouls. 


Lobes ſtands upon the little river Seve, about 


twenty miles to the northward of St. Bertrand, 


containing about two thouſand five hundred inha- 


Muret. 


bitants, only conſiderable on account of its being 
a biſhop's See. ; 
Muret fituate on the Garonne, about -thirty 


miles north-eaſt of St. Bertrand, where the Ro- 


man Catholicks ſay, they obtained a miraculous 
victory over the Albigenſes. They relate, that 
PgTER, King of Arragon, the Count de Thou- 
louſe, and many other ſovereign Princes, having 


befieg'd Muret with an army of an hundred thou- 


ſand men, in the year 1213, and that St. Domi- 
NICK, With the biſhop of Thoulouſe, being ſhut 
up in the place, and calling to their aſſiſtance S1- 


Mod Earl of Montford, they fallied out upon the 


beſiegers with fourteen thouſand men, St. Doui- 
NICK Carrying a crucifix before them, and totally 
routed the King of Arragon's army, who was 
killed upon the ſpot. They pretend to have pre- 


ſerved St. Dominick's crucifix to this day at 


Thoulouſe, with three arrows ſticking in the wood 


of the croſs, with the Chriſt untouched. And 


tho? we ſhould not be much in the wrong to ſuſ- 


pend our belief as to ſome circumſtances in the 


ſtory, yet we may obſerve from hence and other 
relations we have met with, that almoſt all South 
France, part of Italy and Spain, as well Princes 


as people, were very early united in a confederacy 


St. Beat. 


againſt the church of Rome and its ſuperſtitions, 
and maintained their ground for ſome ages, till 
a general croiſado was proclaimed againſt them; 
and then it was with no ſmall difficulty they were 
ſuppreſſed. 

St. Beat is ſituated on the Garonne, two or three 
leagues to the ſouthward af St. Bertrand, ſo in- 
cloſed between two mountains, that there is only 
room for the buildings and the river between them ; 
and tho? it be a very indifferent place in other re- 
ſpects, they can ſay what few others can, namely, 


that the whole town is built with marble, which 


St. Gau- 
dens. 


Conſerans. 


St. Lizier. 


is the only ſtone to be found in their neighbour- 


hood. 


St. Gaudens is a little populous trading place on 
the Garonne, ſituated north-eaſt of St. Bertrand, 
the beſt town in the Cominges, and the capital 
of the Nebouzan. | 8 
Conſerans lies ſouth-eaſt of Cominges, ad- 
joining to the Pyrenean Mountains; the only town 
of any conſequence is St. Lizier, Fanum Sancti Li- 
cerii, Civitas Conſeranorum , ſituate on the river 
Salat, at the foot of the Pyrenees, fourteen or 
fifteen miles to the eaſtward of St. Bertrand, It 


is the See of a biſhop, but not conſiderable on any 


other account. 


The anci- The government of Guienne and Gaſcony is 


ent ſtate of 


Guienne 
and Gaſ- 
con. 


art of the ancient Aquitain, ſo called ab aguis, 
3 the great number of hot baths and minergl 
waters in it. In the Roman diviſion of Gaul, it 
comprehended all that country which lies between 
the river Loire and the Pyrenean mountains, and 
was transferred to the Goths by the Emperor V a- 
LENTINIAN III. The Franks having made a con- 
queſt of it, CHARLES the Great erected it into 
a kingdom for his youngeſt ſon LEWIS, who af- 
terwards ſucceeded him in the Empire. It falling 
to the Kings of France in the diviſion of the Em- 
pire, they governed it by Counts and Dukes, who 
at length aſſumed an unlimited dominion, and 


made it hereditary in their families. ELEANMoR 
5 g 1 


the heireſs of WII IIAu, the ninth Duke of A- C HAP. 
quitain, married Lew1s VII, King of France, who XV. 


having divorc'd her, ſhe afterwards married Hz y- 
Ry of Anjou, ſon to the Empreſs M av d, and 
grandſon of HENRY I, King of England; who 
ſucceeding his grandfather in the crown of England, 
enjoy'd the dutchy of Aquitain alſo in the right of 
ELEANOR his wife, whom he married about the 
year 1152, and his deſcendants enjoy'd it till 
1202, when the French King LEwis VIII ſeiz- 
ing ſome part of it, a war broke out between the 
two kingdoms of England and France; which end- 
ed in a treaty, wherein it was ſtipulated, that the 
Engliſh ſhould enjoy the dutchy of Guienne, as it 
was bounded on the north by the river Charente, 
and on the ſouth by the Pyrenean mountains; 
which tract of land was of a larger extent than the 
preſent province or government of Guienne and 
Gaſcony, tho' not ſo large as the ancient kingdom 
of Aquitain. This the Engliſh enjoyed for more 
than two hundred and fifty years afterwards , 
namely, till the fatal year 1453, when Joan 
TaLBoT Earl of Shrewſbury and his ſon were 
killed in a deciſive battle near Caſtillon in Gaſ- 
cony, during the unfortunate reign of Henry VI. 
This Prince had been crowned at Paris, and was 
once actually ſovereign of the reſt of France, as 
well as England, but ſaw himſelf deprived of both 
before his death, and the Engliſh have never ſince 
had any conſiderable footing in France. 


The produce as well as trade of Guienne con- The tr 
ſiſts chiefly in wine. In time of full peace, when and pro- 
their commerce is not interrupted, it is computed © 


that the foreign ſhipping which comes to Bour- 
deaux does not take off leſs than an hundred thou- 
ſand tons annually :. but theſe wines are not all of 
the growth of this province, great part of them 
are brought hither from Languedoc, &c. They 
have two great annual fairs at Bourdeaux of fifteen 
days continuance each, when foreigners chiefly re- 
ſort hither ; one begins the firſt of March, and 


the other the fifteenth of October; the laſt is 


much the moſt conſiderable, being after the vin- 
tage, when there is the greateſt plenty of wine and 
fruit, and then we may ſometimes ſee four or five 
hundred fail in the port of Bourdeaux, ſome of 


them of five hundred tons, whoſe cargoes conſiſt of 


brandies, vinegar, prunes and fruit, as well as 
wine : and we may judge of the trade of Bour- 
deaux, ſays a French writer, by the cuſtoms paid 
there, which in ſome years amount to four mil- 
lions of livres. 
Bayonne is the moſt conſiderable port on this 
coalt next to Bourdeaux. Hither the Spaniards 
bring their wool over the mountains on mules, 
and take ſugars in return : and from Bayonne the 
Spaniſh wool 1s diſtributed to all the provinces of 
France where there are woollen manufactures. 
Timber for ſhipping, as maſts and yards; are alſo 
brought down the rivers.in floats from the Pyre- 
nean mountains to Bayonne, and ſent from thence 
to Breſt and other ports, where the King's ſhips 
are built and repaired. The merchants of this 
town alſo fit out ſhips every year for the whale- 
fiſhery in Ser and pretend to have been 
the firſt who found out and were engaged in this 


branch of trade. True it is, their neighbours the 


Biſcayners of Spain, were the firſt we are acquaint- 
ed with that followed the whale-fiſhery, and on 
account of their dexterity in that art, the Engliſh 
took ſeveral of them into their ſervice when they 
firſt eſtabliſhed the whale-fiſhery in the Greenland 


{cas : and under the name of Biſcay ners it is highly 


- Probable 
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CH AP. probable the mariners of Bayonne and other ports 
AV. Lang” coaſt might be included. But it apptars 
they followed this employment in more ſouthern 
latitudes, and not in the ſeas of New Greenland, 
till they were carried thither by the Englifh. 
From Port Blaye on the Garonne, below Bour- 
deaux, they alſo export wine, and in plentiful 
years corn; and from the bay of Arcathon, pitch, 
tar and roſin. | 
That part of this province which is called the 
Election of Montauban, produces corn, wine, 
prunes, tobacco, ſaffron and ſilk, which are ſent 
down the rivers Garonne and Tarn to Bourdeaux 
and it is computed that the Engliſh and Dutch lay 
out annually in prunes only, above an hundred 
thouſand crowns. 'Their ſaffron and filk are ſent 
chiefly to Lyons. | 
his country alſo has ſome manufactures of li- 
nen and woollen, but not much of theſe to export. 
They abound in mules, which the Spaniards pur- 
chaſe of them, being very proper for carrying bur- 
thens, and travelling over the Pyrenean mountains. 
The governor general of Guienne has under 
overy- him two lieutenant-generals, the one for Guienne, 
f and the other for Gaſcony and Bigorre; beſides 
"0. Which, the King conſtitutes lieutenants-general in 
— every election, and in every fortified town, of 


which laſt there are a great number in this pro- 
vince. | 


CH AF. XYL 


Treats of the Province or general government of 
| " Gaintonge and Angoumots. 


\HIS government comprehends almoſt all 
XVI. Saintonge and Angoumois. Saintonge is 
—Y— bounded by Poitou and Aunis on the north; by 
glas Angoumois and Perigord on the eaſt; by the Bour- 
&c. delois and the Gironde on the ſouth; and by the 
Ocean on the weſt; being five and twenty leagues 

in length, and twelve in breadth. _- | 
Angoumois is bounded by Poitou on the north; 


Angou- 


mois, fitu- by Limoſin on the eaſt; by Perigord on the ſouth; 


ation, &c. and by Saintonge on the weſt; being eighteen 
leagues long and fifteen broad. RL 
The principal rivers of this government are the 
Charente and the Boutonne. 
The Charente having its ſource in the Limo- 


Rivers. 


Charente, 


fin, firſt takes its courſe north-weſt into Angou- 


mois, and then turning about to the ſouthward, 
viſits Angouleſme; after which taking its courfe 
ſouth-weſt again, it viſits Saintes, diſcharging itſelf 
into the Ocean a league and half below Rochefort. 
The Boutonne riſing in Poitou, takes its courſe 
ſouth-weſt till it falls into Charente at port Caril- 
lon. The other rivers of this province are but 
ſmall, but it is obſerved that their waters make ex- 
cellent paper. = 
Face of The air of this country is eſteemed hotter than 
the coun- that about Paris. The country is full of little 
try. hills, but has not one conſiderable mountain in 
it, unleſs that on which Angouleſme is ſituated. 
The ſoil produces corn, wine, ſaffron, and all 
manner of fruits in abundance. They have ſome 
good ĩron- mines, which afford a great quantity of 
that metal, but no others wrought. Thoſe of 
Rancogne and Plancheminer are the moſt con- 
ſiderable. 

The chief towns in Saintonge are Saintes, Ma- 
rennes, Arvert, Sanjon, Royan, Tallemond, Mor- 
tagne, Pons, Barbeſieux, Chalais, St. John de 
Angeli, Tonnai-Charente, Taillebourg. 


Boutonne. 


Chief 
towns. 
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The chief towns of Angoumois are Angouleſme, C HAF. 
Cognac, Jarnac, Rochefoucaut, Blanzac, Chatcau- XVI. 


neuf, Bouteville, Ruffec and Vauguyon. — 
Saintes, Mediolanum, Urbs Santonica, a little ill- Saintes. 
built city on the river Charente, ſixty miles to the 


northward of Bourdeaux, and twenty to the caſt- 


ward of the Ocean, is the capital of Saintonge, 

and a Biſhop's See, but not very conſiderable on 

any other account at preſent, unleſs it be for the 

noble ruins found here, which ſufficiently diſcover 

Its antiquity; as a triumphal arch, ſuppoſed to be 

erected in the reign of Tistr1vs, the ruins of 

an amphitheatre, ſeveral aqueducts, and a capitol, 

the laſt of which edifices were only erected by the 
Romans in towns of the firſt magnitude. 

St. John de Angeli, Angeliacum, ſtands on the St. John 
river Boutonne, five leagues north-eaſt of Saintes. de Angeli. 
It was anciently a magnificent caſtle, built in the 

middle of a foreſt named Angeliacum, where the 
Dukes of Aquitain had their reſidence. It after- 

wards grew to be a conſiderable town, and was 
ſtrongly fortified, but. the inhabitants adhering to 

the Calviniſts, it was beſieged and taken by Lewis 

XIII, whereupon they were depriyed of their pri- 

vileges, and the fortifications demoliſhed. 8 
Angouleſme, the capital of Angoumois, olim Angou- 
Inculiſma, is ſituated on the top of a mountain leſme. 
ſurrounded with rocks, at the foot whereof runs 

the river Charente, thirty miles to the eaſtward 

of Saintes. It is a Biſhop's See, the cathedral church 
dedicated to St. Auſonius, beſides which there gr 


* churches and ſix convents in the place. 


uppoſed to contain eight thouſand ſouls. 

Cognac, ſituate on the Charente, ſeven leagues Cognac. 
to the weſtward of Angouleſme, in one of the moſt 
deſirable countries in the world, and remarkable 

for being the place of the nativity of Francis I, 

but better known to us by the excellent wine and 

brandy it produces. 

Rochefoucaut, Rupes Fucaldi, ſituate on the Rochefou- 
Touvre, four leagues to the eaſtward of Angou- Cut. 
leſme, has the title of a dutchy and peerage, but 

I do not meet with any particular deſcription of it. | 

The principal trade of Saintonge is in ſalt, of The trade 
which they make a ſurprizing quantity in their ſalt- and pro- 
marſhes, much better than that of Bretagne, or a- _ 0 
ny other part of France; but the duties are ſo muck "8 
higher in this province than they are in Britany, 
that they make much leſs than they have done. 

The Angoumois have a good trade in wine, Of Angou- 
brandy, paper and ſalt, but they are a lazy genera- mois. 
tion, pretty much addicted to pleaſure, and do 
not make all the advantages they might of the fer- 
tility of their country. Their manufacture of pa- 
per is eſteemed the beſt in Europe, which it ſeems 
has been diſcouraged of late, and is not equal to 
what it was. | 

The governor of this province hath a lieutenant- Military 
general under. him in Saintonge and Angoumois, $%'<* 
and a lieutenant of the King's in each of thoſe ci- 


ties, beſides which the town of Cognac has its par- 
ticular gavernor. 


CH AP. XVII. 


| Treats of the province or government of Aunis, 


HIS government comprehends the country of H A p. 

Aunis, the country of Brouageois, the iſles XVII. 

of Re, Oleron, &c. and is bounded on the north —— 
and eaſt by Poitou; by Saintonge on the ' ſouth, F ee 
and by the Ocean on the weſt. to — 


The 


» 


THE PRESENT STATE OF FRANCE. 


The principal rivers which paſs through this 
country are the Charente and the Seare. And 
tho? it be but a ſmall government, it has the ad- 
vantage of ſeveral good ports, of which the moſt 
conſiderable are Rochefort, Rochelle, Brouage, St. 
Martins in Re, Tremblade, and Tonnai-Charente. 


This country is generally dry, and yet produces 


Chief 
towns. 


Rochelle. 


good corn and wine. In the maritime parts, 
where there are large meadows, they feed abun- 
dance of cattle, and in their fſalt-marſhes make 
the beſt ſalt in Europe. | 

The chief places in this government are Ro- 
chelle, Rochefort, Brouage, Marennes, Alvert, 
Tremblade, Saujon, Royan, and the iſles of Re 
and Oleron. 

Rochelle, Rupella, is ſituated on the ſea-coaſt, 
twelve leagues north-weſt of Saintes, two ſouth- 
eaſt of the iſle of Re, and four north-eaſt of Oleron, 
is forty-ſix degrees twelve minutes north latitude, 
ſtrongly fortified by that great Engineer VAuBAx. 
The town is of a ſquare figure, and about three 
miles in circumference. Queen ELE AN OR of Gui- 
enne brought it, with the reſt of her territories, to 
HENRY II. King of England, about the year 
1152 ; the French ſurpriſed it in 1224, but by the 


. treary of Britany, anno 1360, they were obliged 


to deliver it up to the Engliſh again. The town 
revolted ten years after, and put themſelves under 
the protection of France. Upon the reformation 
they declared for the Proteſtants, who defended the 
place againſt the Kings of France from the year 


1567, till 1628, being ſupported by the Engliſh * 


but the Duke of Buckingham, who was going 
their relief with a powerful fleet, being ſtabbed by 
that aſſaſſin FELTOxN, the expedition miſcarried, 


and they were forced to ſurrender, after having 


ſuffered a terrible famine, and all other miſeries of 
a long ſiege, whereby two thirds of them were de- 
ſtroyed before the town was taken; after which the 
fortifications were demoliſhed, and lay in ruins till 
the year 1689, as has been intimated already, 
when that famous Engineer Monſieur V aus an for- 
tified it after the modern way, to prevent a deſcent 
of the Engliſh. It is at preſent a Biſhop's See, and 
a place of very great foreign trade, as will appear 
under that head. 


Rochefort Rochefort, Rupifortium, ſituate three or four 


leagues from the mouth of the Charente, and ſeven 
or eight to the ſouthward of Rochelle, was but a 
little caſtle in the year 1665, when the French 
King LEwIs XIV, obſerving that the coaſts on the 
Ocean were generally very dangerous and of diffi- 
cult acceſs, and that there was ſcarce a port or road 
except that of Breſt, where the royal navy might 


ride with any a gr he ordered ſeveral places to 
co 


be ſounded, and diſcovered at length that a good 
port might be made in the mouth of the river Cha- 


rente, and that there was depth ſufficient in that 


river for the largeſt veſſels, he purchas'd the above- 
mentioned caſtle of Rochefort, and ordered the plan 


-of a town to be traced out of the bigneſs of Bour- 


deaux, and having ſurrounded it with a wall and 
other modern fortifications, erected an arſenal and 
magazines, and gave all manner of encouragement 
to his ſubjects to build and ſettle there; and it is 
now one of the fineſt towns, and the beſt provided 
to accommodate the royal navy of any upon the 
coaſt, except Breſt and Port-Lewis. Here is a 
noble hoſpital alſo for diſabled ſeamen : but the 
place is ſtill very unhealthful in Auguſt, September 
and October, ſuppoſed to proceed from the badneſs 
of the water, and its being covered by the hills 


from the north wind. The entrance of the river 


I 


and the port is defended by ſeveral forts that ren- CHAP, 
der it inacceſſible to an enemy by ſea. XI. 
Brouage is ſituated on a bay of the ſea about 
eight leagues ſouth of Rochelle; it is ſurrounded 
by a falt-marſh where they make vaſt quantities 
of ſalt, as will appear under the article of trade; 
but the harbour is in a manner choaked up. 
Soubize 1s ſituated on the river Charente two Sout;-. + 
leagues from the ſea, conſiderable chiefly for being 228 
the capital of a principality, and for its healthful 
air, whither the natives of Rochefort frequently 
* _ IG their broken conſtitutions. 
e iſle of Re, Rea In/ula, lies five or ſix mi 
to the weſtward of Rds, and 1s four 7 — 9 98 


— 
Brouage. 


leagues in length, and one and a half in breadth, 


producing plenty of wine and ſalt, tho' their wine 
is but indifferent, and ſerves chiefly to convert in- 
to brandy and ſtrong waters. They have neither 
corn, graſs or trees upon the iſland: it is however 
populous, and ſtands very advantageouſly for a 
foreign trade. The chief town is that of St. Mar- 
tins, beſides which there are five or ſix pariſhes 
upon it. | 

St. Martins is but an inconſiderable town in i 
ſelf, but of great conſequence on account of gs 2 
fortifications about it, Which were erected in the 
late reign by Monſieur VaugAxN. They conſiſt of 
a good wall with ſix royal baſtions and five half- 
moons, a ditch and covered way well lined, and a 
fine citadel which commands the town, the har- 
bour and the adjacent country. The entry of the 
port is narrow and defended by a fort. 

Fort Pree ſtands on the north-weſt part of the Fort Pre. 
iſland, and defends the entrance of the channel 
called Pertruis Breton. Fort Samblancean ſtands on 
the ſouth-eaſt point of the iſland, and defends the 
channel called Pertruis Antiocle. Beſides which 
there is another fort on the coaſt called Fort Mar- Fort Mar- 
tray, raiſed by the above-mentioned celebrated . | 
gineer: ſo that it would be much more difficult to 
make a deſcent upon this iſland now, than when 
the Duke of Buckingham landed here in order to Duke of 
relieve Rochelle in the year 1627. It ſeems he Bucks's 
was maſter of the whole iſland except Fort Pree, **Pediti- 
which holding out againſt him, and the Rochellers 2 *8%init 


ſtupidly refuling to admit him into the city, upon Rochelle, 


ſome foolith inſinuations of their brethren the an. 1627. 


ſaints in England, he was forced to return home 
without effeCting any thing; and being ſtabbed by 


FELTON while he was recruiting his troops in 
England in order to return to their relief, Rochelle 


was taken, and the inhabitants, as well as the reſt 
of the Proteſtants of France, ſuffered ſufficiently for 
their diſtruſt and ingratitude towards the Engliſh 
court, who had done ſo much to ſupport them. 
The iſle of Oleron, Niarus, lies two or three Qleron: 

leagues to the ſouthward of Re, and as much to 
the weſtward of the continent; being about five 
leagues in length, two in breadth, and twelve in 
circumference; containing ſix pariſhes, and ten 
or twelve thouſand inhabitants. It is defended by 

a caſtle ſituated on the eaſt part of the iſland, and 
ſome other forts. The natives had formerly a 


mighty reputation for their ſkill in navigation; and 


in conformity to their cuſtoms it was, that Queen 
ELEANOR, Dutcheſs of Guienne, made thoſe con- 
ſtitutions in relation to ſea-affairs, which obtained 
the title of the laws of Oleron, and became a model 
for all other maritime powers on the Ocean, as thoſe 
of Rhodes were in the Mediterranean in the time 
of the Romans. Upon each of theſe iſlands of Re 
and Oleron there is a pharos or light-houſe for the 
direction of mariners in the night. The ſoil of 

| Oleron 
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CHAP. Oleron is very fruitful, producing corn and wine 
XV. in abundance ; beſides which, the natives make 
great quantities of ſalt of the ſea - water. 
Trade and The great foreign trade which is driven at Ro- 
produce of chelle enriches all the towns and villages of this 
the pro. little province. The Rochellers trade to St. Do- 
_— mingo, and the reſt of the American iſlands -; to 
" Senegal, Canada, Miſſiſſipi, Cadiz, Portugal, the 
iſles of Azores, Sweden, Denmark, Muſcovy, 
England and Holland, whither they ſend great 
numbers of ſhips loaden with wine and hrandy, 
ſalt, paper and linen z and ſome ſay ſtuffs, ſerges, 
and other woollen manufactures to the northern 
kingdoms. They ſend to the American iſlands al- 
moſt all the neceſſaries of life; and in return bring 
back ſugars, indigo, tobacco, ſkins, Brazil and 
Campechy-wood, cotton, and other leſſer articles: 
and they receive from the ſide of Domingo cochi- 
neal, quinquina, cocoa nuts, vanilles, pearls, 
emeralds and dollars. Their colonies in North 
America furniſh them with dried cod, ſtock-fiſh, 
ſalmon, ſalted eels, fiſh-oil, hides, maſts, yards, 
and other naval ſtores. They import from Africa 
ſkins, wax, gums, and a ſmall quantity of gold- 
duſt. From Portugal they bring Brazil-tobacco 
and ſnuff, chocolate, dried citrons and oranges ; 
and in time of war Liſbon was the ſtaple of all the 
merchandizes of Spain, England and Holland. 
The principal manufacture at Rochelle 1s that 
of refining and baking ſugar, as that of linen is at 
Rochefort and Barbeſieux: to which we may add 
the diſtilling brandy and ſtrong waters here and in 
every other town of the country. But nothing 
turns to ſo much account as their ſalt, which is 
made by letting the ſea at high water into ſhallow 
baſins or pans, where the water being evaporated, 
the ſalt ſubſides, and they find a kind of cruſt of 
ſalt at the bottom. Then they let in the ſea again, 
and ſo from time to time till the cruſt is come to 
the thickneſs they deſire it, when they take it out 
and lay it on heaps, and then repeat the experi- 
ment again. This brings in a good revenue to the 
proprietors of the ſalt-marſhes, but a much greater 
to. the crown. Nom = 
The mij- There is a governor-general of Aunis, Rochelle, 
tary go- Brouage, Re and Oleron, who has under him a 
vernment Iieutenant- general, the King's lieurenant, and ſ& 
of Aunis. yeral governors of particular places and forts : be- 
ſides which there is a captain or general, who has 
the command of nine or ten thouſand militia,, to 
prevent any ſurprize or deſcent on the coaſts in 
time of war. | 


CHAP, XVIII. 


Contains a deſcription of the province or general 
government of Poitou. 
CHAP HE province of Poitou, P:#avia, is bounded 
XVIII. by the territories of Nants and Anjou on the 
w— north ; by Touraine and Berry on the eaſt; by 
Poitou Saintonge, Angoumois and Aunis on the ſouth ; 


— and by the Ocean on the weſt ; and is forty-eight 


&c. leagues in length from eaſt to weſt, and two and 
twenty in breadth from north to ſouth, 
Faceofthe This country is diverſified with champain, 


country, woods and paſture grounds, (very little of it moun- 
tainous) and ſome — foreſts. 

There are but two navigable rivers in it, which 

are thoſe of Vienne and the Sevre Niortoiſe. | 
The Vienne riſes in the Limoſin, and running 

north-weſt, falls into the Loire two or three leagues 

to the eaſtward of Saumur. i” 
VOL I. © | 


Rivers, 


Vienne. 
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The Sevre Niortoiſe, ſo called to diſtinguiſh it CH A. 
from the Sevre Nautois, hath its ſource in the eaſt III. 
part of Poitou, and taking its courſe weſtward, Seyre. 
paſſes by Niort, where it begins to be navigable, , 
and continuing its courſe weſterly, falls into a bay 
of the Ocean a little below Marans: | 

There is but one fountain of mineral waters of Mineral 
any conſequence in the country, and that is at waters. 
Availles. | 

They reckon up nine ports on the coaſt of Poji- Ports. 
tou, but they are of little ſervice to any. veſſels but 
fiſherboats and ſmall craft, except that of Sables de 
Olonne, which it is ſaid will admit veſſels of an 
hundred and fifty tons. . ; 

Poitou 1s divided into the higher and lower, of Diviſion. 
which the higher is the largeſt diviſion, and com- 
prehends the towns of Poitiers, Thouars, Loudun, Chief 
Mirebeau, Chatelleraut, St. Maixent, Luſignan, towns. 
Montmorillon, Chauvigny, Richelieu and Morte- 
mar. And in the lower Poitou are Niort, Maille- 
zais, Lucon, Fontenai le Compte, Parthenai and 
la Rocheſuryon. 1 . 

Poitiers, Auguſtoritum Pitavium, the capital of Poitiers. 
this province, is ſituated on an eminence near the 
little river Clain, fourſcore miles to the caſtward 
of the Ocean, and about as much north-eaſt of 
Saintes. It is the largeſt town in France next to 
Paris, if we regard the extent of the walls; but 
then there is a great deal of ploughed lands, gardens 
and waſte ground included within thoſe bounds. 

The town however, is not ſmall, containing two 
and twenty pariſhes, nine convents of friars and 
twelve of nuns, beſides ſeveral abbeys,. two ſemi- 
naries, and three hoſpitals ; and is governed by a 
mayor, five and twenty aldermen, and ſixty-five 
burgeſſes. They have a very little trade, which is 
aſcribed to the lazy indolent temper of the inhabi- 
tants, who are nevertheleſs eſteemed a polite and 
ſociable people. Poitiers is a Biſhop's See, and has 
a univerſity of ſome credit; there afe alſo the re- 
mains of ſeyeral Roman edifices in the place, as 
of an amphitheatre, a triumphal arch, which ill 
ſerves for one of the gates, and ſome aqueducts. 
In the middle of the town · is a great round tower 
called the caſtle of Maubergeon: the black Prince, 
ſon to EDPWAR D III, King of England, took 
Joan King of France and his ſon PHILIr pri- 
ſoners, about two leagues from this city, anno 
1357. 5 KA ork L 

Thouars, Toarcium, . ſituate on a little hill near Thouars. 
the river Toue, ten leagues north-weſt of Poitiers; 
2 chiefly for being the capital of a 

utchy. WAL © $4 Arne c 

Loudun, Caſtrum Loſdunum, ſtands eight leagues Loudun. 
north-weſt of Poitiers, is a pretty town, and has 
a great number of convents and religious houſes in 
it; but was much. more remarkable in the laſt 
century for its attachment to the Proteſtants : here 
it ſeems they had one of their laſt ſynods in 1658. 


Luſignan, Liciniacum Caſtrum, is a little town Luſignan. 


» 


ſituated five leagues ſouth-weſt of Poitiers, famous 
formerly for one of the ſtrongeſt caſtles in France, 
which is now demoliſhed, the Lords whereof were 
Kings of Cyprus and Jeruſalem. 14 £50 | 
Richelieu, an elegant town and caſtle, ten leagues Richelieu. 
north of Poitiers, enlarged and beautified by the 
celebrated Cardinal RicyeLitev, and made the 
capital of a Dutchy and Peerage ; the Duke's pa- 
lace. or caſtle, with the park, gardens, &c. are 
eſteemed equal to moſt in France. 
Lucon is fituated three and twenty leagues ſouth- Lucon. 
weſt of Poitiers, conſiderable only on account of 
its being a Biſhop's fee. 


15 A Fontenai 
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1 Fontenai le Comte, the capital of the lower 
e boitou, is ſituated twenty leagues ſouth-weſt of 


Fonteaa; Poitiers, and is a well-built town, conſiſting of 
le Comte. three pariſhes and ſeveral convents ; but the French 
writers do not give us any farther deſcription of it. 
The arci- Poitou is part of Aquitania, and erected into a 
ent ſtate of county by CHARLEMAIN in favour of Asso, 
Poitou. hoſe poſterity were Dukes of Guienne for ſeveral 
enerations ; the laſt of them was WILLIAM the 
| Nioth, whoſe only daughter and heireſs marrying 
HENRY of Anjou, afterwards HENRY II. King 
of England, brought this province with Guienne 
and Gaſcony to the crown of England, as has 
been obſerved already, and which was poſſeſſed by 
the Engliſh with ſome interruptions from the 
French, till the unfortunate reign of Henry VI. 
anno 1453. 

The trade of Poitiers and the diſtri belonging 
to it is inconſiderable, conſiſting only in worſted 
ſtockings, hats, and ſhammy leather. They ſell 
alſo ſome wool and cattle at their fairs, and drug- 
gets, which are the manufacture of Parthenai. 

The diſtrict of Chatelleraud is a pleaſant fruit- 
ful country, the inhabitants eſteemed witty and in- 
duſtrious, and to have a genius for trade. The 
town of Chatelleraud is famous for watches, clocks, 
knives, ſciſſors, and other hard ware. 

In the diſtrict of Maixent their trade conſiſts 
chiefly in corn and cattle, which they vend to the 
merchants of Auvergne, Lions, Piedmont and Sa- 


voy; and in the town of Maixent they have a 
woollen manufacture. | 


Trade and 
produce. 


of cattle, horſes and mules; and at the town of 
Niort, their manufacture of woollen ftuffs and 
ſhammy leather is conſiderable. | | 
In the diſtrict of Fontenai they drive a good 
trade with their horſes, mules and corn; and at 
| the town of Fontenai they have a manufacture of 
woollen cloth, ſerges and ſtuffs. On the ſea-coaſts 
they make ſalt of the ſea-water, as has been inti- 
mated already. * Why W Ig 
The governor general of this province hath un- 
der him one lieutenat-general, and two of the 
King's lieutenants for the higher Poitou; and one 
lieutenant-general and two of the King's lieutenants 
for the lower : beſides the governors of particular 
Jlaces, as thoſe of Loudun, Poitiers, Chatelleraud, 
Fs. St. Maixent, Niort, Fontenai le Comte, 
and the caſtle of Chaune. N 


"..CH A P.- XX. 


Contains a deſeription of the general | government or 
province of Bretagne or Britany. 


Bretagne. Retagne, Britany, Little Britain, anciently called 
The name, Armorica, i. e. Ad mare ſita, from the ſitua- 
fituation. on on the ſea, is a peninſula bounded on the north, 
ſouth and weſt, by the Ocean, and on the caſt by 
Anjou, Maine and part of Normandy, being ſixty 
leagues 1n length from eaſt to weſt, and forty five 
in 1ts greateſt breadth, that is, from Nantz to St. 
Malo's; but grows leſs gradually as we proceed to 
the weſtward, fo that in ſome places it is not half 
that breadth. | | 

This country is pleaſantly diverſified with moun- 
tains and valleys, bur the lower Britany is the moſt 
mountainous, a chain of hills called Mount Arre 
running croſs it. There is alſo a happy variety 
of champain and woods. The trees in their foreſts 
are for = moſt part beech, oak or cheſnuts. The 
The air. air is generally healthful, but thick and moiſt to- 


Face of the 
country. 


the mouth of the river. 
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wards the ſea-coaſts. The principal rivers are the C H A p. 
Loire, the Vilaine, the Ouſt, the Blavet and the XIX. 
Rance; of which the two firſt only are navigable. 7 = "x 
The Loire has been already deſcribed, which runs 
through this province from eaſt to welt, and falls 
into the Ocean ten leagues below Nants. The Vi- 
laine riſes on the eaſtern confines of this province, 
and running ſouth-weſt, falls into the ocean about 
twenty miles north-weſt of the mouth of the Loire. 
The reſt of the rivers riſe within the province, and 
running but a very ſhort courſe before they diſ- 
charge themſelves into the Ocean, are not any of 
them navigable farther than the tide flows. There 
is no part of France abounds with ſo many good Ports. 
ry and roads as this; for here we find St. Malo's, 

reſt, Conquet, Port Lewis, Nants, and ſeveral 
others, which I ſhall deſcribe when I come to treat 
of thoſe places. | 

Bretagne is uſually divided into the higher and Diviſion 

lower Britany : the higher lies towards the eaſt, of Britany. 
and the lower towards the weſt ; but the lateſt 


French geographers chuſe to deſcribe the ſeveral 


dioceſes it contains without regarding whether they 
ſtand in the higher or lower Britany ; and theſe are 
nine in number, viz. 1. The dioceſe of Rennes. 
2, That of Nants. 3. Vannes. 4. Quimper. 5. 
Leon. 6. Triguer. 7. St. Brien. 8. St. Malo. 
And, 9. That of Dol. 

The Biſhoprick of Rennes is an inland country, Rennes 
having the dioceſe of Dol on the north, and the dioceſe. 
dutchy of Maine towards the eaſt ; the chief towns 


| whereof are Rennes, Fougeres and Vitre. 
In the diſtrict of Niort they vend great numbers 


Rennes, Civitas Redonum, the capital of the Rennes 
province, as it was anciently of Armorica, is fi-ity- 
tuated on the river Vilaine, about fifty-five miles 
to the northward of Nants, and forty-five ſouth 
of St. Malo. It is divided by the river in two 
parts, which have a communication by three 
bridges ; a large populous town, the See of a Biſhop, 
and the place where the'States or Parliament meets: 
it hath ſome fine ſquares in it, but the ſtreets are 
Fly narrow and the houſes high, which makes 
them very dark. The cathedral and Jeſuits col- 
lege are the only buildings that travellers mention 
as worth the viewing. | 
+ The dioceſe of Fatit is bounded by that of Nants dio- 
Rennes on the north; by Anjou on the eaſt ; by ceſe. 
Poitou on the ſouth, and the Ocean on the weſt; 
being divided in two parts by the river Loire. The 
chief towns are Nants, Chateaubriaud, Gueraude, Chief 
Croiſic, Cliſſon, Ancenis, Machecond and Paim- towns: 
boeuf. | 

Nants, Condivionum, Civitas Namnetum, is ſitu- Nantscity 
ated on the Loire, about thirty miles to the eaſt- 


ward of the Ocean, and forty-five to the weſtward 


of Angers, in 47 degrees 15 minutes north latitude, 
a degree and half to the weſtward of London. It 
is a large, populous town, ſurrounded by a wall 
and other fortifications, and defended by a caſtle. 
The ſuburbs are larger than the town. As to the 
trade, which is as conſiderable as that of any 
town of the kingdom, I ſhall ſpeak of it under an- 
other head ; only obſerve here, that no ſhips or 
veſſels of any burthen can come up hither on ac- 
count of the ſands, tho' the tide runs up a great 
deal higher, but are forced to unload their mer- 
chandize into hoys and lighters at Paimbceuf, near 
here is a fine key along 
the river-ſide, on which ſtand the merchants 
bouſes, and a handſom bridge over the river. The 
principal buildings mentioned by the French writers 
are the cathedral, a magnificent Gothick ſtructure, 
in which are the tombs of ſeveral of the —_ 
—— 
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C H AP. Dukes of Bretagne; the town-houſe, a modern 

XIX. building, and the epiſcopal palace. Near the city 

is a famous hermitage firuated on a rock, from 

whence there is a fine proſpe& of the town, the 

Loire, and the adjacent country. Here the her- 

mits have with their own hands hewn a handſom 

chapel out of the rock, cells for their lodging, and 

other conveniences, to which they have with great 

labour added a pretty garden. But this town is 

remarkable for nothing more than the famous edict 

of Nants, ſo called from its being granted here by 

King HENRY IV. ſurnamed the Great, in the 

month of April, 1598, by which the Proteſtants 

were allowed the free exerciſe of their religion: it 

was confirmed by his ſucceſſor Lewis XIII. and 

ſome ſay by Lewis XIV. But however that be, 

certain it is that Lewis XIV. reyoked it in the 

year 1685, upon which followed that perſecution 

which occaſioned ſo many thouſands of his ſubjects 

with their families to take refuge in other king- 

doms, to the irreparable damage of his own. The 

principal inducement to which, ſeems to me ra- 

ther an inſatiable thirſt ro make himſelf abſolute, 

than from any prejudice he had to the reformed re- 

ligion ; for this body of men ever joining with thoſe 

who were for defending their civil rights, he could 

never hope to eftabliſh an abſolute dominion over 

the lives and fortunes of his ſubjects till they were 

extirpated. 

raimbœuf. Paimbœuf is ſituated on the ſouthern bank of 

the Loire near its mouth, and may very properly 

be ſtiled the port-town to Nants ; for here all mer- 

chandize are unloaded that go up thither, and here 

whatever they export 1s put on board, and the 

whole town conſiſts only of inns and taverns for 
the reception of ſea-faring men. 

Gueraude is ſituated to the north-weſt of the 
mouth of the Loire, and is conſiderable for the ſalt- 
marſhes about it, which yield vaſt quantities of 
ſalt. 

Bourgneuf lies to the ſouthward of the mouth of 
the Loire on a large bay of the ſea, where they al- 
ſo make abundance of ſalt, which they export to 
Holland and other countries. 

The dioceſe of Vannes, or Vennes, lies on the 
ſea· coaſt, north-weſt of that of Nants. The chief 
towns whereof are, 1. Vannes. 2. Auray. 3. Hen- 
nebond. 4. Redon. g. Port Lewis. 6. Pontray. 
7. Maleftroit. The peninſula of Rhins; and la. 

y, the iſland of Belle-Ifle. PIC 

Vannes or Vennes, olim Dariorigum and Cjvitas 
Venetum, is ſituated on a canal through which the 
tide flows, two leagues from the ſea, and twenty 
north-weſt of Nants, and is looked upon as one of 
the moſt ancient towns of the province, and in- 
deed of Old Gaul; it is ſtill a Biſhop's See, but the 
town is ſmall, the ſtreets narrow and ill- built; the 
ſuburbs are much larger than the town, where are 
their faireſt buildings, as the college of the Jeſuits, 
the grand hoſpital, and the Dominican convent. 

Auray is a little trading town, ſituate on the 
ſea-coaft to the weſtward of Vennes, conſiſting on- 
ly of a large key and one fine ſtreet. 

Port Lewis Port Lewis is a conſiderable town fituate on a 
bay of the ſea at the mouth of the river Blavet, 
ten leagues north-weſt of Vennes. It has a good 
harbour that receives the largeſt ſhips, and here the 
India company have their ſtore-houſes and princi- 
pal magazine; here alſo in time of war part of the 
royal navy are fitted out: but notwithſtanding the 
ſeeming advantage of.the ſituation, there are not 
many merchants reſort hither, which my author 
ſuppoſes to proceed from their meeting with a bet- 
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ter and quicker market at Nantz, which is always C H A P. 
ready to take off any cargo they export; and per- 2 
haps another reaſon may be, becauſe it is one of 
the ports of the royal navy; for merchants ſeldom 
care to be under thoſe reſtraints that are put upon 
them by the military power; arms and trade can- 
not flouriſh in the ſame place. : 

Pontivi is ſituated on the river Blavet, eight or 
nine leagues north-eaſt of Port Lewis, and is the 
chief town of the dutchy of Rohan, the Dukes 
whereof are ſaid to be deſcended from the ancient 
Dukes of Britany: HENRY II, Duke of Rohan, 
was in great eſteem among the French Proteſtants, 
being one of their generals, and died of the 
wounds he received at the battle of Rhinfield in 
the year 1638. 

Belle-Ifte, olim Caloneſus, lies about fix leagues Belle-Ifle. 
ſouth-weſt of the continent of Britany and ten from 
Vennes; it is almoſt encompaſſed with rocks, 
which make it of difficult acceſs, and is ſix leagues 
in length and two in breadth. There is a pretty 
good road to the northward of the iſland, defend- 
ed by forts and other works, in which there is al- 
ways a good gariſon ; and here the French fleet 
uſually rendezvous before they put to ſea. This 
iſland was erected into a marquiſate in the year 
1573- The moſt remarkable places upon it are 
the pariſhes of Lauzon, Palais, Locmaria and 
Bangor. | 

The dioceſe of Quimper ſtretches it ſelf along Quimper 
the coaſt of Britany to the north-weft of that of dioceſe. 
Vennes; the chief towns whereof are, Quimper, Chief 
Corentin, Quimperler, Concarnau, Carhaix, Cha- owns. 
teauneuf, Gourin, Roſtrenin, Chateaulin, Faou, 
Audierne, Pont Croix, Pont l' Abbe, Bouarnez 
and Crozon. , | 

Quimper, which in the Britiſh language is ſaid Quim 

to ſignify a place ſurrounded with ts in 5 — oy, 10 
ed on the river Oder, twelve or thirteen leagues 
north-weſt of Port Lewis, and two or three from 
the ſea. It is the capital of a county to which 
the Britons who tranſported themſelves from Great 
Britain. to Armorica gave the name of Cornwal or 
Cornouaille, being the country from whence they 
are ſuppoſed to come. The town is tolerably large, 
a place of ſome trade, and the See of a Biſhop 
who alſo ſtiles himſelf Count. The cathedral is a 
noble old ſtructure, and the Jeſuits have a fine col- 
lege here, which are the only conſiderable build- 
ings mentioned by the French writers. 

The dioceſe of Leon takes up the moſt weſterly Leon dio- 
part of Britany, extending it ſelf along the ſea- ceſe. 
coaſt from the harbour of Breſt to the river of Mor- 
laix, and forms a kind of peninſula, the ſea en- 
compaſſing it on three ſides. The chief towns are 
St. Paul de Leon, Breſt, Leſneven, St. Renaud 
Landernau, Porſal, the iſles of Oueſſant or Uſhant. 
Leon, or St. Paul de Leon, fo denominated from Leon cit 

r | | Yo 
one of their firſt Biſhops, who has the reputation 
of a faint, is ſituated near a bay of the ſea in the 
north-weſt part of the province, an hundred miles 


north-weſt of Rennes, and thirty north-eaſt of 


Breſt. It is the See and reſidence of a Biſhop, who 
is alſo a temporal Lord, and would not be very 
conſiderable upon any other account, were it not 
for the ſuburb of Roſcof, which with the iſle of 
Baz forms an excellent road or harbour, where 
their ſhipping uſually touch which are bound to 
or from the Engliſh channel. 5 5 
Breſt is ſituated on an eminence on the north Bret. 

fide of a fine bay, called Breſt or Cameret Bay, in 
48 degrees 30 minutes north latitude, four de- 
grees odd minutes to the weſtward of London. 


The 
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CHAP. The harbour, in the phraſe of the French writers, 


is the fineſt in the world ; ſeeming to have forgot 
that much finer of their own at Toulon, for their 


| largeſt ſhips are always built and laid up at Toulon, 


becauſe (as I preſume) Breſt will not eaſily admit of 
ſhips of that bulk. They have indeed a great num- 
ber of men of war at Breſt, but not one of the firſt 
rate, as I can learn; the entrance of the harbour is 
too ſhallow or too rocky to admit them : which 1s 
however a ſecurity againſt the fleet of an enemy. 
The town and the entrance of the harbour are for- 
tified as well as the-nature of the ground will admit; 
and the port, it is ſaid, will contain five hundred 
ſail of ſhips. The yards and magazines here are fo 
conſiderable, if we may credit the French writers, 
that they can equip out ſeventy fail of men of war 
from this port; but they muſt certainly mean of the 
leſſer ſort, from what has been hinted already. 
Their ſmall ſquadrons and privateers which ſhel- 
tered themſelves here uſed to be extremely trouble- 
ſom to our merchant-men in the Jate wars; for 
which and other reaſons it was thought proper by 
the confederates to make a deſcent here in the year 
1694, in order to have taken the town and deſtroy- 
ed their ſhipping ; but the attempt miſcarried, hav- 
ing been ſo long diſcovered before the Engliſh fleet 
ſailed from their ports, that the Britiſh government 
had intelligence that the deſign was betrayed, and 
yet were ſo ſanguine as to proceed in the expediti- 
on, to the no ſmall loſs and diſgrace of their fleet 
and forces: for there was an army more numerous 
than themſelves ready to receive them, and bat- 
teries of guns planted on the ſea-ſhore wherever 
there was any poſſibility of landing. Here the 
brave T aLM asn, who commanded the land- forces, 
received his mortal wound as he was about diſim- 
barquing the firſt fix hundred men, who were moſt 
of them killed, wounded or made priſoners; the 
tide leaving the boats they were in upon the ſand. 
This diſappointment ſo diſcouraged us, that in the 
laſt two long wars we ſcarce ever made a deſcent 
upon the French coaſts afterwards, though we were 
maſters at ſea, and might certainly have very much 
weakened - their armies elſewhere by it, and di- 
ſtrated their affairs. I muſt ſay it was a brave 
and wiſe attempt of my countrymen to endeavour 
the deſtruction of the French ſhipping, and the only 
two harbours they have of any conſequence, name- 
ly, Breſt and Toulon; though neither of theſe enter- 
prizes ſucceeded according to expectation : for as 
the French in one reign increaſed their royal 
navy to ſuch a degree as to diſpute the empire of 
the ſea with the united fleets of England and Hol- 
land more than once, what may we not dread if 
we ſhould ſee another enterprizing monarch at 
their head ? 

Conquet 1s a little port-town in the moſt weſt- 
erly part of Britany, near the entrance of the bay 
of Breſt, the ſea between which and the iſles of 
Uſhant has obtained the name of Conquet Road. 

The iſland of Oueſſant or Uſhant, Urxantius, 
lies four or five leagues to the weſtward of Con- 
quet, and is about eight miles in circumference 


there are ſome little villages upon it, and a caſtle 


for its defence, There are a great many other 
leſſer iſlands near it, which from the larger have 
obtained the name of the iſles of Uſhant. 

The dioceſe of Triguer extends it ſelf along 
the northern coaſt of Britany, from the river of 
Morlaix to the town of St. Brieu. The chief towns 
whereof are Triguer, Morlaix, Guingamp, Lanni- 
on and Lanmur. g | 

Triguer, Lantriguet, is ſituated on the ſea-coaſt 


CE 


3 


thirty miles to the eaſtward of Leon, the cathe -C HAP. 


dral is dedicated to St. Tu D Al, ſaid to be their XIX. 
firſt Biſhop and an Engliſhman : the Biſhop is 
temporal as well as ſpiritual Lord of the place, 

and ſtiled Count. The town ſtands almoſt in 

the midſt of the water, and has a port for ſmal 
veſſels, 

Morlaix, Mons Relaxus, ſtands on a little river, Morlaix. 
to which it communicates its name, two or three 
leagues to the ſouthward of St. Paul de Leon, and 
will admit of ſmall veſſels. The road at the 
mouth of the river has good anchorage, and is 
much frequented. 

The dioceſe of St. Brieu lies alſo upon the St. Brieu 
northern coaſt, between that of Triguer and St. dioceſe. 
Malo: The chief towns whereof are St. 'Brieu, 
Montcontour, Lambale and Quintin, | 

St. Brieu is ſituated ten leagues to the eaſtward St. Brieu 
of Triguer, in a bottom ſurrounded with moun- itz. 
tains out of ſight of the ſea, tho' it be within half 
a league of it, where there is a tolerable port for 
{mall veſſels. The churches, ſtreets and ſquares 
make a good appearance, and there are ſeveral 
convents in the place, but neither wall or ditch 
about it : the Biſhop is both temporal and ſpiri- 
tual Lord of the town. | 

The biſhoprick of St. Malo lies between that St. Ma'o 
of Brieu and Dol. The chief towns are St. Malo, dioceſe. 
Concale, Chateau-Neuf, Dinant, Tintiniac, Com- 
bourg, Montfort, Breal, Guer, Ploermel Joſſe- 
lin, Trinity, and Comper. , 

St. Malo is ſituated on a rock called St. Aaron, St. Malo: 
ſurrounded by the Ocean, but joined to the con- | 
tinent by a cauſey ; it lies about eight or nine 
leagues to the eaſtward of Brieu, and twelve north- 
welt of Rennes, The town, eſpecially that part 
of it contiguous to the cauſey, is ſtrongly fortified. 

The harbour is ſaid to be one of the belt upon the 


coaſt, but of difficult acceſs, and will not admit 


of very large veſſels. The cathedral, the Biſhop's 
palace and the town-houſe ſtand in the Place, as 


they call it; which I perceive is no more than a 


common market-place, though ſome writers have 
given 1t the elegant title of a ſquare, They tell 
us alſo there are ſome other beautiful places and 
ſquares in it, though their beſt writers confeſs it is 
generally an il]-built town with narrow ſtreets, a 
ſea· port of the worſt kind, being inhabited chiefly 
by people who have made their fortunes by priva- 
teering, or common mariners; though ſome will 
have it that it is become rich and populous by the 
Weſt India trade: this neſt of privateers did us ſo 
much damage in the late wars, that our govern- 
ment were provoked to bombard them ; but I 
queſtion whether the damage they received, a- 
mounted to much more than the powder and ſhot 
that was ſpent upon them, their flats and ſands 
keeping the fleet at ſuch a diſtance. The gariſon 
of this town, it. is ſaid, turn their dogs out of the 
gates every night to prevent a ſurprize, in imita- 
tion of ſome of the ancients. * 

Dinant or Dinan is ſituated on a mountain, ſteep Dinant. 
and almoſt inacceſſible on every fide, and is alſo 
defended by a wall and caſtle ; it ſtands about five, 
leagues ſouth of St. Malo, and is the capital of a 
county to which it gives its name. 

The biſhoprick of Dol lies upon the coaſt be- Dol dio- 
tween St. Malo and Normandy, and is the ſmalleſt ceſe. 
in the province, not being more than five leagues 
in length, the only conſiderable town whereof is 
Dol. | | | 

Dol, Dolum, is ſituated in a marſhy country Dol 
two leagues from the ſea, and four to the Baer, 
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of St. Malo; it is a little unhealthfut town and 
prey peopled, the Biſhop is temporal Lord of 
the place. | 12 | 

his country, which, with part of Normandy, 
conftitated the ancient Armorica, was divided into 


of Britany ſeveral little principalities and ſtates, which were 


confederated together againſt the Romans whe 

Cs AR ſubdued them. ö Kon 
IT The account the French give of its being called 
Britany or little Britain, is as follows: they ſay, 
that part of the natives of the iſland of Great Bri- 
tain being driven out of their country about the 
middle of the fifth century, in the reign of the Em- 


peror VALENTINIANn, by the Engliſh or Anglo- 


Saxons, fled for refuge into Armorica, which 
thereupon began to be called Britannia, Britannia 
Ciſmarina, and Britannia Minor. And that the 
Romans who were then maſters of Armorica, re- 
ceived them as friends and ailies, who might-aſfiſt 
them to reſiſt the incurſions of the barbarous na- 
tions, particularly the Viſigoths, who then began 
to be very powerful about the Loire, that they 
committed the defence of this province to Rio- 
THAME, Captain or general of the Britons, cori- 
ferring on him at the ſame time the title of Count 
and General of the Empire. That Crovis King 


of France attempted to make a conqueſt of their 


country, but at length came to an accommodation 
with the Counts of Bretagne, and ſettled the limits 
of their reſpective dominions. That the Counts, 
Dukes, or Sovereigns of Bretagne, with ſome in- 
terruptions from the French, Enjoyed their territo- 
ries till the reign of FRANOIS II. the laſt Duke 
of Britany, whoſe daughter ANNE- marrying 
CHARLES VIII. of France, brought with her the 
dutchy of Britany ; but CHARLES dying with- 
dut iſſue, and Anne ſurviving him, it reverted to 


her again, and was afterwards united to France 


Trade and 


by another match, about the year 1532, till when 
it was under a different government and admini- 
ſtration from the reſt of the kingdom. | 
Neither the French or Engliſh hiſtorians are 
agreed either on the time or the occaſion of the 
Britons tranſporting thettiſelves in ſuch numbers 
into Armorica as to obtain the dominion of it, give 
new names to the moſt conſiderable places as. well 
as the country it ſelf, and to introduce their own 
language, tho' theſe are facts not to be contro- 
verted. The Britiſh or Welch tongue is ſtill ſpoken 
here, many places retain their Britiſh names, and 


their laws and conftitutions were lately very dif- 


ferent from the reſt of France. Nor does it ap- 
pear that the Franks, or any of the Kings of 
France were ſovereigns of this country, till it was 
lately united to that crown by marriage of the 
heireſs of+ Britany with one of thoſe monarchs. 
But I ſhall enlarge on this head in their general 
hiſtory. i 

The commerce of the province, both foreign 


— of and domeſtick, is indeed very great; the briſkeſt 


Of Nants. 


and moſt conſiderable in the kingdom, according 
to the French writers, and is carried on chiefly 
at Nants and St. Malo. The merchants of 
Nants trade principal to America and the Weſt- 
Indies, whither they fend annually about fifty fail, 
from ſixty to three hundred tuns. Five and twenty 
or thirty of theſe veſſels. are bound to Martinico, 
eight or ten to Guardeloupe, as many more to St. 
Domingo, and three or four to Cayenne and other 


little ports. Their Cargoes conſiſt of all manner 


of proviſions and neceſſaries for the plantations, 
and by the way theſe veſſels take in wines at Fyal 
1 TS which are ſtrong-bodied and will 
VO. IL | 


_ Verd, where they load themſelves with falt 
and tortoſſes, which fell well in the iſlands of the 
Weſt Indies. Theſe ſhips uſually ſet fail in No-. 
vember and December, and are five and forty or 
fifty days in their voyage outward bound. They 
make their returns from the Weſt-Indies and the 
continent in ſugar, cocoa; ginger, cotton, wool, 
indigo, hides, tortoiſe-ſhells, and other ſmall ar- 
ticles. They are not permitted to carry ſugars un- 
refined gut of the kingdom, but theſe are refined at 
the ſugar- works at Nants, Saumur, Angers and Or- 
leans. As for the reſt of the merchandize import- 
ed, it is exported to Holland, Denmark, Ham- 
burgh, Datitzick, Stockholm, &c. to great ad- 
vantage. | . het 

In their fiſhery at Newfoundland and the Ifle- 
royal they employ thirty fail of ſhips, which uſually 
ſet out in July, Auguſt, December or January, 
and return in three or four months, moſt of them 
making two voyages every year. Their gains 
are proportionable to the ſhoals · of cod-fiſh they 
meet with : ſometimes a thouſand cod will. not 
make mote than two hundred livres, and at other 
times they are fold for twelve hundred. Nants 
is as it were the ſtaple for this kind of fiſh, the 
ſhips which go from Rochelle and Oleron to this 
fiſhery unloading their cargoes in the river Loire, 
and they are ſent from Nants not only to all the 
towns on that river, but to Paris by the canal of 
Lyons, to Auvergne, and all over the kingdom. 
The merchants of Nants alſo have a. good foreign 
trade to Spain, particularly to Bilboa, St. Sebaſ- 
tian, Corunna, and all the coaſt of Galicia; but 
it is in ſmall barks loaden with paper, linen, . ſilk- 
ſtuffs, gold and filver Jace, ſugar, iron-wares and 
mercery. And they bring back in return, iron, 
wool, ſheep-ſkins, oranges, citrons, and a great 
deal of ſpecie. They have alſo. a trade with Por- 
tugal, whither they.ſend the ſame ſpecies of goods 
as to Spain, and bring back much the ſame mer- 
chandize. Moſt of the nations of Europe, and 
particularly the northern kingdoms, drive a great 
trade with Nants. The Dutch carry thither their 
cinnamon and other fine ſpices, ſtarch, lead, 2 0 


per, tobacco, pipe: ſtaves, timber, deal-boards; 


maſts, pitch, tar, cordage, hemp, wire, Ruſſia- 
leather, tallow, oil, whalebone, and a great deal 
of iron or hard ware, and mercery or haberdaſhers 
wares ;*taking in return wine, brandy, paper and 
prunes ; but chiefly ſalt, which they embark at 
the bay of Bourgneuf and Pouliguen. | 
The Engliſh bring to Nants lead, tin, cop- 
peras and ſea-coal ; and take in return alſo, wine, 
brandy, paper, prunes and ſalt : but as the value 
of the goods they bring is not equal to what they 
take, they pay the difference in treaſure, 
Proviſions from Ireland bear a goed price at 
Nants, as barrelled butter, ſalt beef, tallow, her- 
rings, hides, tanned leather, and wool, when they 
dare hazard the running of it. | | 
The Hamburghers, Danes, Swedes and Dant- 
zickers, bring ſteel, copper, planks, maſts, pitch, 
cordage and hemp. | ——— | 
- The city of Naas alſo has a very conſiderable 
trade with Flanders, and all the ports of their own 
kingdom ; and the adjacent country feeds great 
herds of cattle, of which they make a conſiderable 
advantage. DIETING, oh e's 
The city of St. Malo alſo has as good a foreign 
trade as any town in the kingdom, with Eagland, 
Holland, Spain, &c. To England they export 
the linens of Rouen, Laval, Quinting, Vitre, 
| '15 B Pontorſon 
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CH AP: Pontorſon and Rennes; and the Engliſh give them 
in return, woollen-cloth, lead, tin, ſea- coal, flax, 
copperas and galls : but as the goods they bring do 
not amount to half ſo much as they receive, the 
exchange is here alſo prodigiouſly againſt them, 
and they pay the difference in bills or ſpecie. 

The Engliſh in time of peace ſend, a hundred 
ſhips to St. Malo one year with another, and the 
Dutch a great many; but the French traffick with 
Spain is the moſt conſiderable and profitable, and 
conſiſts chiefly in linens, which they buy up 1n 
all parts of the kingdom; the ſattins of Lyons and 
Tours, gold and filver-ſtuffs, the woollen manu- 
factures of Amiens and Rheims, caſtors, &c. which 
are ſent directly to Cadiz, and from thence to the 
Spaniſh plantations in America, the returns from 
whence are made in ſpecie, rich merchandizes, 
hides, cochineal, indigo, Campechy wood and 
Spaniſh wool; but it is eighteen months or two 
years before the returns are made from New Spain, 
and then indeed they are very large, amounting 
ſometimes to twelve millions of livres in ſpecie, 
and never leſs than fix or ſeven. 
obſerve, there is no trade more advantageous, ei- 

ther to particular men, or the publick, as it fur- 
- _Niſhes them with moſt of their treaſure. 

The merchants of St. Malo alſo have a great 
dependance on the cod-fiſhery, to which they ſend 
annually abundance of ſhips, from a hundred to 
three hundred tons, ſelling their cargoes at their 
return at Bourdeaux, Bayonne and Bilboa, for 
wines, brandy, prunes, raiſins, and other fruits. 
They alſo carry their fiſh to the coaſt of Provence 
and Italy, bringing back fruits, ſoap, oil, alum, &c. 

When the late war interrupted their trade, the 
people of St. Malo in general applied themſelves 
to privateering. They armed all the ſhips they 
had for that ſervice ; and as the Engliſh and Dutch, 
their enemies, have a much greater ſhare of fo- 
reign trade than the French, they did them an in- 
conceivable damage, and enriched themſelves more 
by their piracies, than by all their foreign com- 
merce in time of peace. They alſo bred u 
entertained great numbers of mariners, which were 
of ſervice to the ſtate, ſa 
and became a terror to all 


And the French 


the French writers, 
e maritime powers of 
And indeed the French King did the 
Confederates more miſchief by this piratical war, 
than ever they could do his ſubjects or territories, 
tho? they were always maſters at ſea. 
I ſhall conclude this head with an account of the 
produce and manufactures of the province. The 
dioceſe of Rennes yields wheat, 'rye, oats, and a- 
bundance of buck-wheat, or French-wheat, fitter 
to fat hogs with than to be the food of men; tho? 
uſe, it ſeems, will bring a man to like any thing, 
for I have heard ſome people admire the flower of 
In Flanders, by way of deriſion, 
they fay ſuth a fellow lives oh Buck-a-de-cooks, 
which are pancakes made of buck-wheat, and ſold 
oreſt people at the corners of the ſtreets. 
T hey feed alſo a great many cattle in this dioceſe, 
and have excellent butter, with which they ſupply 
their neighbours of Nants and Anjou. 

The manufacture of ſail-cloth for ſhipping, and 
twiſted thread is conſiderable, They dye their 
thread of all colours, and vend it at Paris, Rouen, 
and other great cities throughout the kingdom. It 
is exported alſo to England and Spain, and even to 
the Indies. 

The dioceſe of Vannes produces abundance of 


corn, which they export to St. Sebaſtian, Portugal, 
Bayenne, and other places ; 
2 | 


buck-wheat. 


and from Spain they 


uſually bring back ſpecie in return. They ſalt up CH Ap. 
alſo great quantities of pilchards, congers, &c. XIX. 
which they vend at Bourdeaux, Rochelle, Nant 
and St. Malo. The town of Port-Lewis alone, 

it is ſaid, vends four thouſand hogſheads of ſalted 
pilchards to the merchants of St. Malo, who ex-. 

port them to Spain and the Mediterranean. The 
Natives of Belle-Iſle alſo drive a great trade with 
pilchards, the veſſels employed in this fiſhery are 

not above two or three tuns burthen a-piece, and 

are manned with about five hands every boat, car- 

rying à dozen nets at leaſt, of twenty or thirty 
fathoms in length. They ſalt them, barrel them 

up, and fell them to the merchants before they 

come on ſhore. .* 

The dioceſe of Quimper abounds in corn and 
cattle, which they vend in Normandy ; for which 
they receive money in return, as they do wine for 
the corn they carry into Gaſcony. | 

The principal trade of the biſhoprick of Leon 
1s in horſes, paper and linen. They have not 
corn enough fir their ſubſiſtence, which is there- 
fore frequently imported from the north, as well 
as flax for their linen manufacture. 
The biſhoprick of Triguer on the contrary a- 
bounds in corn and cattle; with which they ſupply 
the ſea-ports of Breſt and St. Malo. Their hemp 
alſo turns to good account, the King purcheſing 
of them the value of three millions of livres a year 
to ſupply his magazines at Breſt. 

Linen and thread are the principal manufac- 
tures in the dioceſe of Brieu ; the ſoil alſo produces 
corn and fruits in abundance, particularly apples, of 
which they makecyder, the common beverageofthe 
province, for there is no wine grows in the country. 

The dioceſe of St. Malo alſo produces plenty of 
apples, which they convert into cyder; and abounds 
in corn and cattle. 

The government-general of Bretagne has in it Military 
two general heutenancies, one of them conſiſting 
of the dioceſe of Nants only, and the other of the af Be. 
remaining eight dioceſes; in each of which thetagne. 
King hath alſo a lieutenant : and as Britany is a 

eninſula encompaſſed almoſt on every ſide by the 
ea, there are abundance of caſtles and forts erec- 
ted on the coaſts for its defence; the ſtrongeſt of 
which are the caſtle of Belle-Iſle, the caſtle of 
Breſt, the citadel of Port Lewis, the caſtles of St. 
Malo and of Nants, the caſtle of Torro, which 
defends the entrance of the river of Morlaix, and 
many others were erected during the late wars, when 
the confederate fleet frequently viſited their country. 


CHAP. XX. 


Contains a deſcription of the province or general 
government of Normandy. 


Ormandy, known to the Romans by the name C H Af. 
of the eleven confederated cities or provinces XX. 

of Gaul, andafterwardsby thatof Neuſtria, or Weſt Nor- 

France, of which kingdom it made a part, received mandy. 

its modern name from the Danes and other nor- The name. 

thern people, who went under the general name 

of Normans, and made a conqueſt of it about the 

year 912, under the conduct of Ro L o, or 

Raoul, as the French call him, their General 

or Prince, who is always looked upon as the firſt 

Duke of Normandy. | 

This province is bounded by the Britiſh chan- Situation. 

nel on the north; by Picardy and the Iſle of &. 

France on the Eaſt; by Beauſſe, Perche and 

Maine, on the ſouth ; and by Bretagne on the 


veſt; 
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CH AP. weſt; extending ſixty leagues in length from eaſt 

xx to weft, and thirty in breadth from north to ſouth ; 

being one of the largeſt and moſt fruitful pro- 

vinces of the kingdom. There are indeed ſcarce 

any vineyards; but then they abound in apples and 

pears, of which they make cyder and perry, the 

Face ofthe ordinary drink of the natives. The country has 

country. ſome hills in it, but no high mountains. It con- 

ſiſts of an agreeable variety of arable, meadow, 

Air. ſture- grounds and foreſts. The air is colder 

hw than in any part of France, but not unhealth- 

ful. The principal rivers are the Seine, the 

Eure, the Aure, the Iton, the Audelle, the Ril- 

le, the Dive, the Touque, the Careutone, the 
Aute and the Orne. : 


Rivers. 


The Seine. The Seine, already deſcribed, runs north-weſt 


through this province, and having viſited Rouen, 
falls into the Britiſh channel near Havre de Grace. 

The Eure. The Eure riſes in Perche, and taking its courſe 
firſt to the eaſtward, then turns to the north, and 
having croſſed part of Normandy, diſcharges it 
ſelf into the Seine near Pont de Larche. 

The Orne. The Orne riſes near Seez, in the ſouth of Nor- 
mandy, and taking its courſe firſt to the weſt- 
ward, afterwards turns about to the north; and 
having viſited Caen, falls into the Britiſh channel 
a little below ary city. 2 _ 

Ib be princi rts are thoſe of Diepe, Havre 

1885 de 3 Hönftur, Cherbourg and Crandville 3 
and ſome add St. Valery and la Hogue; but theſe 
ſcarce deſerve the name of ports. 

Mines and And as this country abounds in iron- mines, ſo 

mineral jt does in mineral waters, the chief whereof are 

waters. thoſe of Beleſme, St. Paul de Rouen, Hebecrevon, 
Menitoue, Bourberouge, Pont Normand, Mont 
Boſque, and thoſe of Forges ; of which the laſt 
are in much the greateſt reputation. 

This province 1s uſually divided into the Upper 
and Lower Normandy. The Upper Normandy 
comprehends, 1. The country of Caux. 2. The 
Roumois. 3. The Vexin Norman, 4. The 
country of -Bray. 5. The country of Cam- 
pagne. 6. The country of Ouche. And, 7. 

The Lieuvin. The Lower Normandy contains, 


Diviſion. 


1. The country of Auge. 2. The diſtrict of 


Caen. 3. The Beſlin. 4. The Cotentin. 5. 

The Avranchin. 6. The country of Bocage. 
And, 7. The Marches. | 

The country of Caux received its name, ſay the 

firit. *. French writers, from the Caletes, its ancient in- 

habitants, tho* I muſt confeſs, I don't find any 

great reſemblance in the two names. It extends 


from Rouen to Havre, and from Caudebec to Pi- 


cardy. The land 1s generally high, but plain, 
having few valleys in it. The French look upon 
it as a very cold country, and inconvenient on 
account of the ſcarcity of good water; but the 
plenty of corn here makes them ſome amends. 
The chief towns are Caudebec, St. Valery, Diepe, 
Arques, Eu, Aumale, L'Iſle-bonne, Yvetat and 
Longueville. Tis true, Havre de Grace, Mon- 
tivilliers, Harfleur and Feſcamp, are alſo in Nor- 


Chief 
towns. 


mandy; but as theſe conſtitute another govern- 


ment by themſelves, they will be conſidered in 
another chapter. 

Caudebec, Calidebecum, is ſituated on the river 
Seine, at the foot of a mountain covered with 
woods, ſeven leagues north-weſt of Rouen, and 

eleven ſouth-eaſt of Havre, a little populous trad- 

ing town, conſiderable formerly for its manufac- 
ture of hats, which were tranſported to other coun- 


tries; but they don't make more than will ſupply 
their own at preſent, Rx, Oy 


Caudebec. - 
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Diepe, Juliobona Caletorum, obtained its modern C H AP. 
name, according to the French, from its ſtand- XX. 
ing in a bottom. It is ſituated on the north-eaſt. ;epe. 
coaſt of Normandy, foutteen leagues to the north- 
ward of Rouen, being of a triangular figure, and 
ſtrongly fortified, tho the works are very irregu- 
lar, occaſioned by the uneven ſituation of the 
ground. It is one of the moſt conſiderable. ports 
upon this coaſt, *but will not admit of men of war 
of the line, or merchant-ſhips of great burthen. 
During the war it was a neſt of privateers, and 
did conſiderable damage to the Britiſh trade; 
whereupon the Engliſh Fleet bombarded it in the 
year 1694, ſince which it has been rebuiit to ad- 
vantage, and ſome new works added to the for- 
tifications, by Monſieur VauBan. The natives 
are moſt of them mariners. One of their own 
writers obſerves, that tho' the air here is very 
groſs, and their bodies ſtill groſſer, it has produc'd 
ſeveral bright men, and excellent mechanicks. 

The town contains about thirty thouſand ſouls. 

Eu, Ou, 4uga, is ſituated on the confines of Eu. 
Picardy, near the mouth of the river Breſele, ſix 
leagues north- eaſt of Diepe, conſiderable chiefly for 
its being the capital of a county and peerage. 

The Roumois lies between the rivers Seine and The Rou- 
Rille, and abounds in corn, fruit and cattle, but mois. 
eſpecially ſheep. The chief towns are, Pont Au- 
demer, Quillebeuf and Elbeuf. 

Pont Audemer is ſituated on the Rille, twelve PontAude- 
leagues from Rouen: LEWIS XIV. endeavoured mer. 
to make it a port. 

Elbeuf is ſituated on the Seine, four or five Elbeuf. 
miles north-weſt of Pont de PArche, conſiderable 
for its woollen manufacture, and for its being e- 
rected into a dutchy and peerage. 

The Vexin Norman lies on the north-eaſt ſide The vex- 
of the Seine, and is a very fruitful country, com- in Nor- 
prehending the towns of Rouen, Giſors, Audely, man. 
and Econi. „ | 

Rouen, Rotomagus, the capital of Normandy, Rouen. 
and formerly of the Velocaſſes, is ſituated in a 
bottom on the north bank of the Seine, encom- 
paſſed on three ſides with hills, and only open to- 
wards the river, being ſeventy miles north-weſt 
of Paris, and forty-five ſouth-eaſt of Havre de 
Grace and the Britiſh channel., It is ſurround- 
ed by a*wall, defended by round antique towers, 
but of no great ſtrength in this age. As the 

town 1s very populous, containing ſixty thouſand 
ſouls, but not extremely large, the ſtreets are 
narrow, and the people ſeem to be crouded to- 
gether. It contains thirty-ſix pariſhes, ſeveral 
hoſpitals, thirty-five fountains, ſixteen monaſte- 
ries, nineteen nunneries, and a fine college of 
Jeſuits. The cathedral, the churches of St. Owen 
and St. Maclou, in the phraſe of my French 
author, are perfectly fine. In the cathedral are 
the tombs of ſeveral Kings, Princes, Prelates and 
Noblemen, particularly thoſe of HENRY III. and 
RI HARD I. Kings of England, and Dukes of 
Normandy, on each fide of the high altar in the 
choir, and that of CMARLES V. King of France, 
in the middle of the choir. They reckon up a 
great many publick places and ſquares in Rouen ; 
ſeven of which the French eſteem very fine ones : 
but ſeveral of them are no better than the market- 
places in our great towns, and put to the ſame 
uſes. There was a handſom ſtone-bridge over 
the river between the city and ſuburbs, ſaid to be 
built by the Empreſs Maud ; but this being bro- 
ken down, the place is now ſupplied by a bridge 


of boats. The famous Joan of Arce, or Maid of 


Orleans, 
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CH AP. Orleans, was burnt here by the Engliſh for an im- 
XX. poſtor: but the French, when they became mal- 
ee ol the city, erected a ſtatue to her memoty, 
as ſhe had been a means of turning the fortune of 
the war, and preſerving their country from an en- 

tire conqueſt by the Engliſh. 
Rouen, it is ſaid, hath been burnt and rebuilt 
twelve or thirteen times, but ſtands ſo very ad- 
vantageouſly for trade, upon the Seine, between 
Paris and the Britiſh channel, that it will never 
be deſerted ; and is at preſent looked upon as 


the center of the French, trade on this ſide, on 


which I ſhall enlarge when 1 come to that head. 

It is the See of an Archbiſhop, and the place 

where the parliament of the province have their 

ſeſſions. The corporation conſiſts of a mayor and 

fix aldermen, the mayor being elected every three 

ears. 18. | iy 

l The neighbourhood of the city of Rouen is ex- 
tremely fine. On every fide of it are pleaſant 
walks and beautiful country-ſeats z and at about a 

league diſtance ſtands the Charter-houſe, which is 

one of the moſt agreeable ſohtudes imaginable. 

The polite world will certainly have an opinion of 

the ſituation of Rouen, when they remember 

that the late Earl of Clarendon, grandfather of 
Queen Anne, a gentleman of the moſt refined 

taſte, choſe to make it the place of his reſidence 

during his exile. = 
"Thecoun- The country of Bray is bounded on the north 
try ol Bray and weſt, with the country of Caux ; the Beau- 
voilis, on the eaſt; and the Vexin Norman, on 

the ſouth. This diſtrict is partly hilly, and partly 
marſhy, fit for the feeding of cattle. The arable 

land alſo bears rye ; and they have plenty of fruit, 

of which they make cyder and perry, but very 

little wheat. The chief towns are Neufchatel, 
Gournay, Le Ferte and Forges. | 
Neufcha- Neufchatel is ſituated five or ſix leagues ſouth- 
tel. eaſt of Diepe, and is a pleaſant town, conſiſting of 
.three pariſhes, the chief of this diſtrict, but not 

conſiderable upon any other account. 
The coun- The country of Campagne lies ſouth-weſt of 


try of the Seine; the chief towns whereof are, Pont de 
Am- 


ragne. Gaillon, St. Andre, Nonancourt, Vernevil, Bret- 


ville and Coneles. 5 
Pont de Pont de l' Arche, Pons Arcus, takes its name 
PArche. from a ſtone- bridge of two and twenty arches, 
built over the Seine at this place, about four 
leagues ſouth of Rouen. It is incloſed with a 
wall, and defended by a caſtle, which ſtands on 
an iſland jn the river. There is one pariſh- church 
| in the place, and two convents. | 
Evreux: Fyreux, Mediolanum Aulercorum, is ſituated in 
a fruitful plain on the river Iron, eight or nine 
leagues ſouth of Rouen, the capital of a county, 
to which it communicates its name, and a Biſhop's 
See. It contains nine pariſhes, and ſeveral reli- 
gious houſes. The cathedral and the magnificent 
caſtle of - Navarre near this town, are worth the 
viewing. | | | 
The di- The diſtrict of Ouche lies to the weſtward of 
ſtrict of that of Campagne. The chief towns are Bernai, 
Ouche. geaumont le Roger, and I? Aigle; but none of 
them merit a particular deſcription. | 
The coun- The country of Lieuvin lies to the northward 
tryof of Ouche, and abounds in corn, flax, and good 
Lieuvin. paſture. The chief towns are, Corneilles, Lie- 
vrai and Tiberville; none of which my French 
authors have thought worth deſcribing. 
The coun- The country of Auge lies to the weſtward of 


uy 0 the Roumois, and conſiſts for the moſt part of 


I' Arche, Louviers, Neubourg, Harcourt, Evreux, 


paſture- grounds. The chief towns are Liſieux, CH Ab. 

Honfleur and Pont l' Eveque. . 
Liſieux, Civitas Lexeviorum, is ſituated at the La 

confluence of two ſmall rivers, partly on a hill, 

and partly in a valley, eighteen leagues to the 

weſtward of Rouen. It is ſurrounded by a wall, 

and ſome antique towers of no great ſtrength. 

The cathedral and biſhop's palace are the only 

buildings mentioned as worth the. viewing. | 
Honfleur, Huneflotum, is ſituated on the weſt Honfleur, 

bank of the river Seine near its mouth, three 

leagues ſouth-weſt of Havre de Grace, and ſixteen 

welt of Rouen, a port-town, which the late King 

endeavoured to improve, by making a baſin fit to 

receive ſhipping, and a large key about it. The 

town is ſuppoſed to contain about twelve thou-_ 

ſand ſouls: Here they unload the ſalt which is 

brought from the bay of Brouage; and diſtribute 

it to all the towns on the Seine. EE e 
The country of Caen lies to the weſtward of Caen di. 

that of Auge; the chief town whereof is Caen, tk and 

Cadomus, ſituate at the confluence of the rivers 

Orne and Odon, in a. valley between two large. 

meadows, about two leagues ſouth of the Britiſh 

channel, and eight to the weftward of Liſieux. 

This city, which is the ſecond of the province, 

conſiſts of twelve pariſhes, two abbeys, eight 

monaſteries and ſeven nunneries. The moſt re- 

markable publick buildings are the caſtle, the e- 

piſcopal palace; the hotel, called the grand cheval, 

the office of the exchequer, the new buildings of 

the univerſity, the town-houſe or guild-hall, and 

the buildings about the place-royal, where they 

erected a ſtatue of their grand Monarch in the 

year 1685. The inhabitants of Caen are comput- 

ed to amount to near forty thouſand fouls. They 

are a trading people. and have a communication 

with the ſea by the little river Orne, by which 

they bring their merchandize up in boats; and 

their univerſity is ſaid to be in a flouriſhing con- 

dition. The Normans firſt made this town con- 

ſiderable, WILLIAM the Conqueror having laid 

the foundation of their caſtle, according to the 

tradition of the place. Certain it is, the Con- 

queror and his Queen built two abbeys here, of 

which fome French hiſtorians give the following 

relation. They ſay, that this Prince having mar- 

ried MAT IL DA, the daughter of BairoDwin 

Earl of Flanders, who was nearly related to him, 

without a diſpenſation from the Pope, his Holineſs, 

by way of penance, enjoined them to build theſe 


two abbeys; whereupon the Conqueror founded 


that of St. Stephen, in which he was afterwards 

interr'd; and his wife that of the Trinity, in which 

ſhe was buried. The firſt is poſſeſſed by monks, 

and the other by nuns. Both the abbeys are of 

the order of St. Bennet, and richly endowed. 

The Conqueror, beſides the lands he had granted 

to that of St. Stephen in France, gave ſeveral 

mannors in England to the monks of that houſe 

by his laſt will. | l 

The Beſſin lies along the ſea-coaſt to the weſt- The di. 

ward of Caen; the chief towns whereof are -<- hy 

Bayeux and St. Lo. | | _ 
Bayeux, Civitas Baiocaſſium, is ſituated on the Bayeux. 

river Aure, a league and a half from the ſea, and 

ſix to the weſtward of Caen. It is the Sce of a 

Biſhop, and contains ſeventeen pariſnes; but is 

not populous. The cathedral church dedicated te 

the ns is one of the fineſt of the province. | 
The Coutantin, or Coſtantin, is bounded on The Cov 

three ſides by the Britiſh channel, and on the tm. 

ealt by the Beſſin, and is a hilly Os WO 

I Go ag ut 
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CH AP. but affords good paſture. The chief towns are, 
XX. Coutance, dur, 
— Valogne, Carentan, Villedieu, Granville and La 
Hogue. | ke, Het $33 0 
Coutance, Conſtantia, Coſedia, pleaſantly ſitua- 
ted among the meadows and rivulets, about two 


Coutance. 


leagues diſtant from the ſea, and ten ſouth-eaſt 


of the iſle of Jerſey; the See of a Biſhop, ſuffragan 
of Rouen, and has a magnificent cathedral, eſ- 
teemed one of the fineſt pieces of Gothick archi- 
tecture in Europe. There are alſo ſeveral con- 
vents and monaſteries, and two parochial churches. 
It is not a place of any great trade, and the fortifi- 
cations are demoliſned; but by the remains of a 
Roman aqueduct, and other ancient ruins, is held 
to be a place of great antiquity. 


Cherbourg Cherbourg, is ſituated on a bay of the ſea, fif- 


teen leagues north of Coutance. It is a ſmall ſea- 


port, and fortified by Lewis XIV. but he ordered 
the works to be demoliſhed in the year 1689. 
This was one of the laſt towns the Engliſh poſ- 
ſeſſed in Normandy. _ 1 
Barfleur is ſituated on the ſea coaſt, four or five 
leagues to the eaſtward of Cherbourg. It was for- 
merly one of the moſt conſiderable ports in Nor- 
mandy; but the harbour is now filled up with 
ſand, and there remains only a ſmall baſin. Here 
part of the French fleet was burnt by the Engliſh 
after the victory obtained near Cape la Hogue, in 
the year 1692 | F 
La Hogue is a village from whence the moſt 
north-weſt cape or promontory of Normandy takes 
its name; remarkable chiefly for the victory ob- 
tained near it by Admiral RussE commander of 


La Hogue 


the Engliſh fleet, over the French commanded 


by Admiral Tou RVILLE, on the 19th of May 
1692, wherein no leſs than one and twenty of the 
largeſt French men of war were deſtroyed : the 
\ Rifing-Sun particularly, the Admiral, was ſet on 
fire in ſight of the French army on ſhore, who 

were making preparations to invade England. 
TheAvran- The Avranchin lies on the ſouth of Coutantin. 
chin. This country produces corn, cyder, flax, and 
hemp, but has very little paſture. The chief towns 
are Avranches, Pont Orſon, St. James, Mount 

St. Michael and Mortain. cats: "ol 
| Avranches Avranches, Civitas Abrincatum, is ſituated near 
the ſea-coaſt on the top of a mountain, at the foot 
whereof runs the river See, being about eight 
leagues ſouth of Coutance. It is a Biſhop's See; 
the cathedral dedicated to St. Andrew; beſides 
which, there are three parochial churches, an 
abbey, and ſeveral monaſteries. As the Normans 
and Britons were r at variance, while 
they were ſubject to different Sovereigns, this was 


one of the moſt conſiderable frontier gariſons of 


the Normans againſt Brita x. 

Mount St. Michael is ſituated on a rock, in a 
bay of the ſea, formed by the coaſts of Normandy 
and Britany ; the neareſt of which is a league and 
half diſtant from it. The ſea, twice in four and 
twenty hours at high water, covers-all the ſtrand 
between the rock and the continent; and conſe- 
quently there is no coming at it by land, but at 

e tide of ebb. It ſtands about three leagues to 
the weſtward of Avranches, and to add to the 
ſtrength of its ſituation has a caſtle for its defence. 
Here is alſo an abbey of Benedictines; the Prior 
whereof is governor of the place in time of 4 
and has no other gariſon but the burgeſſes; tho? 

in time of war the King ſends them a commander 

and regular troops. And as this is a place of great 

ſecurity, hither the government ſometimes ſend 
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Mount St. 
Michael. 


St. Saviour, Cherbourg, Barfleur, 
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their ſtate- priſoners, whom they immure in dun- CH AP. 
geons, at the bottom of this rock, when it is not 
convenient to puniſh them openly. The abbey © * 4 
is alſo famous for the crouds of pilgrims that an- 
nually reſort hither, to adore the precious reliques 
they have in their cuſtody. 

The country of Bocage lies to the ſouthward of The Bo- 
Beſſin; the chief towns whereof are Torigny; Age. 


Vire, and Conde ſur Noireau, none of which de- 


ſerve a particular deſcription. 


The Marches, which comprehend the Holme, The Mar- 
is a little 7 ſo called from its lying on the ches. 
confines of Perche and Maine. The chief towns are 
Alengon, Seez, Argentan, Falaiſe and Domfront. 

Alengon, Aenſon, Alencio, is ſituated on the Alengon- 
river Sarte, near the borders of Perche. It is ſur- 
rounded by a wall, flanked with antique towers, 
and a caſtle, which are rather an ornament than 
defence to the place at preſent. It conſiſts but of 
one ſingle ai the church whereof is dedicated 
to the Virgin, in which are the tombs of the 
Dukes of Alengon, the laſt of whom, brother ta 
the then French King, made his addreſſes to 
Queen EL IZ A BET R, and was long kept in ſuſ- 
penſe by her. It has been of late years erected a- 

gain into a dutchy and peerage. Þ _ 

Seeꝛ is ſituated on the river Orne, five leagues Seez; 
north- eaſt of Alengon. It has the honour of be- 

ing a Biſhop's. See, but is a poor place, almoſt 
deſerted. There are however beſides the cathe- 

dral, four pariſh-churches, an abbey of Benedic- 
tines, and ſeveral convents, in one of which, they 
pretend to have a thorn of our Saviour's crown, 
which St. Lx wis made them a preſent of. 
This great province, as has been hinted already, The anei- 
conſiſted of eleven confederated cities or commu⸗- ent ſtate of 
nities, while it remained a part of the ancient Nor- 
Gaul, who were brought under the dominion of mandy. 
the Romans, by Saz Ixus the lieutenant of Cæ- 
SAR. . Upon the decline of the Roman Empire, 
they underwent the fate of the reſt of Gaul, till 
CLovis made a conqueſt of them. And the ter- 
ritories of this Prince being divided among his 
children after his death, this province made part 

of Neuſtria, or Weſt France, ſometimes deno- 
minated the kingdom of Soiſſons. The Danes, 
and other northern nations, who went under 'the 
general name of Normans, having ravaged” the 
kingdom of France, in a terrible manner, eſta- 
bliſhed themſelves at length in Neuſtria, in the 
ninth century, and three times beſieged Paris it 
ſelf; to which city they were become ſo terrible, 
that the people made it part of their litany to be 
delivered from the Normans; A furore Normanorum 
libera nos Domine, were the words of the petition. 
And, fay the French hiſtorians, CHARLES the 
Simple found himſelf under a neceſſity of yielding 
this part of Neuſtria to them, that he might en- 
joy the reſt of his dominions in peace: but it was 
upon condition, they add, that their Prince ſhould 
hold it as a fee of the crown of France. Neuſtria, 

in changing its maſters, changed alſo its name 

for that of Normandy, the name of the people 
that had conquered it. CHARLES the Simple, 


% - 
* 


when he ſurrendered Neuſtria to tlie Normans, in 


the year 912, gave his daughter GESELE or 
GISLETTE in marriage to Rol Lo or Raovi, 
their Prince or Captain, the firſt Duke of Nor- 
mandy, who thereupon embraced the Chriſtian 
religion, and took upon him the name of Ro- 
BERT at his baptiſm. He was ſucceeded by the 
following Princes of his blood, Dukes of Nor- 
mandy, viz. | 


15 C 2, WirLIAM, 
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CHAP. 2, Wittiam, ſurnamed Longſword, An. 917 
XX. 3. RIchARD I, ſtiled Dreadnought, or the 
4. RicnARD II, called the Undaunted, 996 

5. RI HARD III, — — 1026 

6. Roß ERT Il, — — —— 1028 

7. William the Conqueror, King of Eng- 

land, — — — 1035 

8. RoßERT III. — 1087 

9. WILLIAM II. called Rufus, King of England. 

10. HEXR I, King of England, 110% 

11. STEPHEN, King of England, 1135 


der. They 


12. The Empreſs Maup. 


13. Grorxzx V, Earl of Anjou, and huſband 


of Mavo. 
14. HENRY II, King of England, 3 
15. HER the Younger, furnamed Courtmantle, 
Who died before his father. - 
16. RicxanplIV, ſurnamed Cœur de Lyon, 1189 
17. Joan, King of England, who loſt Norman- 


dy to the French about the year 1203. It was 


rwards reconquered by Henzy V, King of 
England, about the year 1420, and poſſeſſed 
by the Engliſh thirty years ; but regained by 
the French during the unfortunate ceign of Hzw- 
Ry VI, and was formally united to the crown of 
France, about the year 1464. E 
The account the French give of thefe Dukes of 
Normandy, who where Kings of England, being 
artended Bo ſome circumſtances 2 * our 
Engliſh orians, may be acceptable to the rea- 
ler. The "relate that the Con ueror was the 
ſon of Duke RosraT II. and of HzrLiEve or 


* 
* 


_ Haxror, the wife of a citizen of Falais. That 


St. EDwaRD (EpwarD the Confeſſor) being 
driven out of England by a faction, fled for re- 
fuge to RopzxT II. Duke uf Normandy, and 
reſided in his court and his fon WILLIAM 's a con- 
ſiderable time. That the Saint being reſtored to 
* dominions, by way of gratitude, appointed 

1LLiaM his ſucceſſor: but the Engliſh not 
a provin the choice, crowned HarxorLo the 
Oueen's brother. WILLIAM theteupon inva- 


= 


ded England with a great army, and defeated 
Hanes at the battle of Haſtings, the 14th of 
October 1066, which victory made him maſter of 
England, WII I IAM the Conqueror dying in 


| the year 1087, and leaving three ſons, RoszrrT, 


William and Hinzxy, Roß ER y ſuffered his 
brother WILLIAM Ruxvs to ſupplant him in 
the kingdom of England firſt, and afterwards in 
his duchy of Normandy. And WiLLiamlTl. 
dying in the year 1100, Roben ſuffered himſelf 
a ſecond time to be deprived of the crown of Eng- 
land, by his youngeſt brother HEN RT I. Ro- 
BERT indeed made ſome attempts to prevent it; 


but HENRY having defeated him and taken him 


* 
% 4 


1ſoner, put out his eyes. HEN RV dying in the 
- Ar 113 0. male lde of the Dukes of Nor- 
mandy failed, that duchy deſcending to Mavp 
or MaTiLpa his daughter, who married Geo- 
FREY, Earl of Anjou, by whom ſhe had iflue 
Henxy II, King of England and Duke of Nor- 
mandy; who, by his marriage with EL EAN OR, 
Ducheſs of Guienne, whom Lewis the Younger 
had divorced, became maſter of Guienne, Poitou, 
Saintonge and Aunis; which, with Normandy, 


made a very conſiderable part of the kingdom of 


France. HEN RV II, died anno 1189, leaving 


three ſons, viz. RicyarpD, Georkey, and Jon. 


Rienarp ſucceeded him, but was killed at the 
ſiege of Chalons, anno 1199; whereupon his 
brother Jonx poſſeſſed himſelf of the kingdom 
. 3 | 


and fupply 
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of England, in prejudice of Ax THv « Duke of CHAp 


Britany, the ſon of Gzorrty his eldeſt brother. 


Nor was he content with uſurping his nephews 
dominions, but killed him with his own hand ; 
for which parricide or felony, he was cited to 
appear before the court of Peers in France, and 
by an edict deprived of the territories he pe 
in that kingdom, in the year 1208 ; which Pr. 
LiP-AucusTvs ſo far put in execution, as to 
wreſt Normandy from him; and this province 
was thereupon united to the crown, till the civil 
wars happened between the houſes of Orleang and 
Burgundy, about the year 1420, when the En- 


gliſn did not only make themſelves maſters of 


Normandy again, but of almoſt all the kingdom 
of France, poſſeſſing this province particularly 
for near thirty years. dnl Fj” 


XX. 


Md - 


As to the trade of Normandy, eſpecially of Trade nd 


Rouen, and the country about it, 1t conſiſts chiefly — 
in their woollen and linen manufactures, leather, q 


hats, combs, paper, playing- cards, pins, and a- 
bundance of other haberdaſhery-wares. The 


woollen manufacture employs ſeveral thouſand 
hands, of which they vend the greateſt part in 


France: they export ſcarce any woollen- cloth or 
ſtuffs. The manufacture of linen is much more 
advantageous to the kingdom, for the greateſt part 
is ſent abroad to Spain and other countries. And 
their linen or canvas, of which they make ſails 
for ſhips, is valued in all the countries of Europe. 
They have alſo manufactures in glaſs, where they 
make glaſs- plates for looking glaſſes and coaches, 
and all other glaſs- ware whatever. 485 | 
Their fiſheries for cod, herring, &c. employ 
abundance of hands, and bring them in a great 
deal of money, and they drive a great trade 
with their cattle, butter and cheeſe, which th 
vend in the ſouthern provinces. Their butter. 1s 
ſalted up, and ſent to Paris and other great towns 
by the Seine. 15 
And as there is no country abounds more in 


apples and pears, they make vaſt quantities of cy- 


der and R the common drink of the country, 

almoſt all the other provinces in France 
with it. Nay, they have ſuch plenty of fruit, 
that they tranſport ſome years a great deal of it 
to England, and other forte countries : but 
then they have little or no wine, but what is 
brought them from the ſouthern provinces. 


roduceof 


The government of Normandy being one of the Military 
moſt conſiderable in the kingdom, is always com- 


govern- 
mitted to a perſon of diſtinction. There are in it went at 


Norman · 


two lieutenant- generals, one for the Higher, and dy. 


the other for the Lower Normandy; and the King 
has alſo a lieutenant in every baillage, which are 
ſeven in number. The fortified places in this 
province are, Cherbourg, La Hogue, Caen, Hon- 
fleur, Havre, (but this is a diſtinct government) 
Diepe, St. Valeri, and Treport, which have each 
of them a particular governor. | | 


CH AP. XXI. 


| Contains a deſcription of the government of Havre 
1755 ee ee. 


Fru government of Havre de Grace lies in C I Af. 


| the country of Caux, to the northward of 


XXI. 


the mouth of the Seine, comprehending the towns Govern- 
and dlſtricts of Feſcamp, Montvilliers, Havre de ment of 
Grace, and Harfleur. This little diſtrict is only Havre de 


ſeparated from the reſt of Normandy in reſpect of 
its military government; for as to the e 


race. 
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CHAP.cal and civil government, it is comprized under 
XXI. the general government of Normandy. The only 
YE own of any conſequence is that of Havre de 
Grace. As to thoſe of Feſcamp, Montvilliers, 
and Harfleur, they do not deſerve a particular 
Havre de Grace, Franciſcopolis, Portus Gratie; 
had its former name of Franciſcopolis from Fx Au- 
eis its founder; but the French writers don't 
pretend to gueſs how it came by its preſent name 
of Havre de Grace. It is a ſmall fortified town, 
ſituate in a flat country at the mouth of the river 
Seine, fourteen or fifteen leagues north - weſt of 
Rouen, and as many north-eaſt of Caen. It is 
almoſt of a ſquare figure, divided into two parts 
the port, ſurrounded by a wall and other 
works, and defended by a citadel; of great con- 
fequence on account of its ſituation at the mouth 
of the Seine, its harbour and foreign trade, and 
is looked upon as one of the keys of the kingdom; 
which, I preſume, is the reaſon it is made a di- 
ſtin& government from the reſt of Normandy. 
In the religious wars in the year 1362, it was fur- 
prized by the French Proteſtants, and delivered up 
to the Queen of England, who ſent the Earl of 
Warwick thither with a good gariſon; but the 
plague raging in the place, and carrying off moſt 
of his men, he was forced to furrender it again 
the following year. Here the French uſed to arm 
out their privateers and ſmall ſquadrons in the late 
war, which occaſioned its being bombarded by the 
confederate fleet in the year 1694. 


Havre.de 
Grace. 


C HAP. XXII. 


Treats of the general — of Maine and 
—_ 25 


CHAP. HE government general of Maine and Perche, 
XXII. comprehends the diſtrict of Maine, with 
8 the county of Laval, and the greateſt part of the 
perche. county of Perche. " 
Situation Maine is bounded by Normandy on the north; 
ef Maine. by Perche on the eaſt; by Touraine and Vendo- 
mois on the ſouth; and by Britany and An- 
jou on the weſt; being about five and thirty 
1 in length from eaſt to weſt, and more than 
twenty in breadth from north to ſouth, and about 
ninety in circumference. In it we meet with ara- 
ble lands, vineyards, meadows, agreeable little 
hills and foreſts, and abundance of rivers; the 
chief whereof are the Maienne, the Huiſne, the 
Sart, and the Little Loire. | | 
Maine, 


The Maine and the Sart riſe in the confines of 
Sart, Huiſ. Normandy, and having 
ne. 


Rivers. 


received the Huiſne, run 


to the ſouthward till they unite their ſtreams near 


Angers. 
he Little Loire riſes on the eaſtern confines of 
Perche, and running weſtward, joins the above- 
mentioned rivers near Angers ; two or three leagues 
below which city, theſe united ſtreams fall into 
the great river Loire, | 
Iron mines There are ſeveral iron mines in the pariſhes of 
| and mize- Andouilly, Chaſlon, Silly and Bourgon ; and the 
Marble mineral waters of Baignols and Linieres are in 
quarries, ſome reputation. There are alſo ſome quarries of 
| fine marble at St. Berthevin, Argentre, Bernai 
and Villedieu. pt 
Perche is bounded by Normandy on the north; 
by Timerais and the county of Chartrain on the 
eaſt; and by Maine on the ſouth and weſt. It 
is one of the leaſt provinces in the kingdom, being 
not above fifteen leagues in length, and twelve in 


Loire. 


Perche, 


the con 
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breadth. It is a- hilly uneven countrys The C HA. 
higher nds bear ſcarce any thing; nor are. II. 
they cultivated indeed, but ſerve only for grazing 
ſheep and cows. The valleys and flat country on 
bear all kinds of grain and hemp; 
and they abound in apples, of which they make 
cyder, the common drink of the country. As to 
their vines they have but few ; and thoſe produce 
ſuch poor thin wines, that cyder is preferred before 
it. They have here alſo ſome iron mines and 
mineral waters. Their rivers, which are the Huiſne 
and Loire, have been already deſcribed in Maine. 

The chief towns of Maine are Mans, Laval, 
Maienne and Sable. | 

Mans, Gviias Cenomanngrum, the capital of Mans. 
Maine, is ſituated on a hill, at the bottom where- 
of runs the river Sarte, which here unites its wa- 
ters with the river Huiſne, about ten leagues ſouth 
of Alengon, thirteen north-weſt 'of Tours, and 
thirty-two: ſouth-weſt of Paris. In the city and 
ſuburbs are-ſeventeen pariſhes, three thouſand two 


. hnndred houfes, and about fifteen thouſand ſouls. 


It was anciently much more conſiderable than it 
is at preſent; however, it is ſtill. a Biſnhop's See, 
and beſides, the cathedral dedicated to St. PE- 
TER, has ſeveral fine convents within its walls. 

Laval is ſituated on the Maine, eight leagues Laval. 
to the weſtward of Mans, and is ſurrounded by a 
wall and other antique fortifications. It hath alſo 
an old caſtle of the ſame kind, but not capable 
of making any great defence, ſince the art of war 
has been improved. It contains three pariſhes, 
and ſeveral monaſteries. Fhis town was taken 
by ſcalade in the year 1446, by the famous 
LIED Earl of Shrewſbury, General of the 
| Maine, Maduana, is tly ſituated on the ri - Maine. 
ver Maine, twelve leagues north-weſt of Mans. 
This place was anciently ſo ſtrong, having a caſtle 
ſituated on the brow of a rock, beſides its other 
fortifications, that it was eſteemed almoſt impreg- 
nable. The Engliſh General, the Earl of Saliſ- 
bury, however, took it in the year 1424. It was 
erected into a duchy and peerage anno 1573, and 
belongs now to the Duke of Mazarin, conſiſting - 
of two pariſhes. -. FVV 

Sable is fituated on the Sarte, nine or ten Sable. 
leagues ſouth-weſt of Mans. It was formerly a 
ſtrong place, but is only conſiderable at preſent on 
account of its being erected into a marquiſate and 
Ppeerage. TY. 4 ; Aha 

The chief towns in Perche are Mortaigne, 
Belleſme, Nogent and Chateauneuf; none of whic 
the French writers have thought fit to give a par- 
ticular deſcription off. 

The province of Maine, like the reſt of France, The anci- 
was ſubdued: by the Romans, and afterwards by ent tate of 
the Goths, Franks, &c. CHAR LE MA 1 N eſta- Maine and 
bliſned Counts here, who became hereditary; and Perche. 
after a long ſucceſſion the heireſs of Maine, about 
the year 1110, married FouLk Earl of Anjou 
of which marriage was born GrorREVY. V. named 
PLANTAGENET; who married Mavp the Em- 
po and was father of Hznzy II. King of 

| gland, Duke of Normandy, Earl of Maine, 
&c. and the Kings of England were ſovereigns of 


this country till King Joan. loſt it, together with 


Normandy, in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, when it was united to the crown af 
France, or became an appenage of ſome of the 
blood-royal. The Earls of Perche alſo were-hg- 
reditary, like thoſe of Maine, till the earldom 
became annexed to the crown. : . 


496 
CHAP. As the province of Maine affords good arable 
XXII. and paſture land, and abounds in corn and cattle, 
Tr the peaſants furniſh their neighbours both with the 
one and the other, which brings a great deal of 

money into their country; and in the towns they 


of woollen being ſerges, and other ſlight French 
ſtuffs. The whitening of linen and wax alſo: 
employs a great many hands. | | 
N Perche alſo affords corn and cattle, but not in 
ſuch abundance as Maine, tho' they have the ad- 
vantage of lying nearer Paris, where they vend 
moſt of their cattle; corn, fowls, and other provi- 
ſions. They make alſo ſome'ſlight French ſtuffs, 
and have a manufacture of coarſe linen. The 
woollen ſtuffs of Nogent are vended at Paris, and 
exported to other countries. There are ſeveral 
iron forges in the country, inſomuch that they 
furniſh Paris, and other great towns, with iron 
to the value of fifty thouſand livres annually. The 
tanners trade once flouriſhed here; but the French 


well as their other manufactures, by the extreme 
poverty of the country, moſt people being redu- 
ced to wooden ſhoes, by the tyranny. and oppreſ- 
ſion of the government. N | 
The military government of Maine and Perche 
comprehends all Maine, the county of Laval and 
Perche, except Perche Gouet, which belongs to 
the government of Orleanois, and the Tinerais, 
which is annexed to that of the Iſle of France. 
The governor-general has under him one lieute- 
 nant-general, and two of the King's lieutenants, 
one for Maine, and the other for Perche. It being 
an inland country, there are ſcarce any towns for- 
tified after the modern way : the old towers, and 
other antique fortifications arc hcld ſufficient here, 
where they can ſcarce ever expect to ſec an enemy. 


Military 
govern- 
ment. 


50.4 28 ES». oC 
Contains a deſcription of the general government of | 


Orleanois. 
c H A P.FFAHIS government comprehends the Orleanois 
XXIII. Proper, the Pais Sologne, the Beauſſe or 


Gres Beauce, the Blaſois, the greateſt part of the Ga- 
divilon. tinois and the Perche Gouet; being bounded by 
Situation Perche and the Iſle of France, on the north; by 
and extent another part of the Iſle of France, Champagne 
and Nivernois, towards the eaſt; by the govern- 

ment of Berry, towards the ſouth; and by Maine 

and Touraine, towards the weſt; being about 

two and thirty leagues in length, from eaſt to 

weſt, and twenty-eight in breadth from north to 

„ e | | . 

Soil and It is an exceeding healthful pleaſant country, 
face of the gjyided by the river Loire in two parts, and wa- 
country. tered by ſeveral other conſiderable ſtreams, on the 
banks . whereof are ſome of the beſt vineyards in 

France, with arable lands, foreſts and little hills, 

which form a moſt agreeable proſpect, inſomuch, 

that ſome have given it the name of the Enchant- 

ing Country; and others the Granary of Paris, from 

which the north-eaſt part of it is not ten leagues 

diſtant. ri | 

Rivers and The principal rivers are the Loire, the Loiret, 
_ canals, the Cher, the Laconia, the Ergle, and the Hye- 
rus ; beſides which, there are two canals, by which 
the Loire and Seine have a communication; and 
the navigation is continued from the Ocean, to the 
| Britiſn channel. e ; | 
TheLoire The Loire has been already deſcribed, which, 


have both woollen and linen manufactures, thoſe: 


writers acknowledge that this is almoſt ruined, as . 
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after having viſited the city of Orleans, takes its CH AP. 


courſe to the weſtward, and diſcharges itſelf into , XXIII. 
the Ocean ten or twelve leagues below Nants. 
The merchants, -- who inhabit the towns on this 
river, have obtain'd a grant of the King for laying 
a duty on all goods paſling and repaſſing it, to- 
wards cleanſing this river, and preſerving the na- 
vigation, which is of great conſequence to the 
whole kingdom, but more immediately to them. 


The: Cher riſes in the Lionois, and running The Cher. 


north ward till it reaches the eaſtern borders of this 
country, turns about to the weſt, and falls into 
the Loire between Tours and Saumur. Sa 
The Canal of Briare is ſo called from a little Canal of 
village on the Loire where it begins, and is carried Briare. 
on north-eaſt to the river Loing, which falls into 
the Seine, near Moret, and was eſteemed vaſtly. 
advantageous, as it preſerved a communication 
between Nants (and conſequently. the weſtern O- 
cean) and Paris, and all the fine provinces ſitua- 
ted on the Loire, the Seine, &c.. But the canal of 
Orleans, which has been made ſince, is much 
more commodious, inſomuch that the canal of 
Briare is very little uſed. .. FIVE 
The canal of Orleans begins at the Loire, about Canal f 
two leagues above that city, and having travers'd Orleans. 
the foreſt of Orleans, and the plain beyond it, 
Joins: the river- Loing alſo about a league below 
Montargis, being about eighteen leagues in length, 
whereas that of Briare is'not a fourth part of that 
length. The canal of Orleans was begun in the 
year 1682, and finiſhed in the year 1692; and 
the trade is ſo great upon it, that the duties on 
goods paſling and repaſling in one year, have a- 
mounted to an hundred and fifty thouſand livres. 
There are about thirty ſluices upon it. x 
The foreſts of this country arc thoſe of Blois, Foreſt of 
Ruſſy, Boulogne, Chambord, Montargis, Dour- Orleans, 
dats and Orleans; of which that of Orleans is “ 
much the moſt conſiderable, as well upon account 
of its extent, containing fourſcore and fourteen 
thouſand acres, as for the wood that grows in it, 
viz. oaks, elms, and aſpin- trees; of which they 
cut as much as amounts to an hundred thouſand 
livres annually. 3 . 
Orleanois-Proper is bounded by La Beauſſe to- Orleanois 
wards the north; by Gatinois and Nivernois on Proper. 
the eaſt; by Sologne on the ſouth; and the Bla- 
ſois on the weſt. The chief towns are Orleans, 
Beaugency, Meun, Lorris, Sully, Gergeau and 
Pluviers. | ECT tagga. RED | y 
Orleans, Genabum, Aureliana Crvitas, ſtands on Orleans 
the river Loire, two and thirty leagues almoſt © 
ſouth of Paris; and if we may compare a ſmall 
city with a great one, the ſituation. reſembles that 


— 


of London : for it is on the north-ſide of the ri- 


ver, on the declivity of a hill, the buildings reach- 
ing down to the water-ſide, and the town wind- 
ing with the river, is much longer than broad. 
The croſs- ſtreets are moſt of them narrow, and 
make a very indifferent figure; but there is one 
handſom broad ſtreet which runs the whole 
length of the town, and is the beauty of it, be- 
ing above a thouſand fathoms long : but then the 
buildings are old and ill-contrived, ſo that in this 
reſpect it can by no means be compar'd to London. 
There is a large handſom ſtone-bridge over the 
river to one of the ſuburbs, which ſtands upon an 
iſland. This bridge is an hundred and ſeventy 
fathoms long, and upon it is a brazen ſtatue of 
the bleſſed Virgin, ſitting at the foot of the croſs, 
and holding in her arms a dead CyrisT. On 
one fide of her is King CHARLES VII, in ar- 

| mour, 


3 
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© 14 & P. mour, on his knees, and on the other Joay of 
XXIII. Arc, called the Maid of Orleans, in armour alſo, 
aud on his knees, deſigned to perpetuate the ey 
of the deliverance this city received by the addreſs 
of that herdine, the Maid of Orleans, when it 
was cloſely beſieged by the Engliſh, and on the 
int of ſurrendering, in the year 1429. And 
indeed it is an event that deſerves to be comme- 
morated. The Engliſh were at this time maſters 
of Paris and of almoſt all the reſt of France 
when it is ſaid Joan of Arc, a poor ſhepherdeſs 
about eighteen years of age, preſented herſelf to 
CnaRLEs the French King, ſtiled by the Eng- 
liſh in deriſion King of Berry, having ſcarce an- 
other province left him, declaring, that ſhe had 
received a revelation from heaven, that he ſhould 
drive his enemies from- Orleans, and ſhortly be 
crowned King of France at Rheims, the uſual 
place where the Kings of France are crowned, and 
then in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, offering to lead 
his troops in perſon, and ſhew them the way to 
victory; and was ſo fortunate in the ſallies ſhe 
made, ſay the French, that ſhe ſoon after raiſed 
the ſiege of Orleans, revived the courage of the 
French, and gave ſuch a turn to their affairs, that 
the Engliſh were defeated in every encounter, and 
the French King, according to her prediction, 
was crowned at Rheims, which eſtabliſhed her 
fame, and made her adored by the French as 
their tutelary Goddeſs: tho* moſt men, I believe, 
at this time of day, look upon this occurrence as a 
pure ſtate-trick. The people were diſpirited upon 
the repeated victories of the Engliſn, and the 
King's affairs become deſperate; which put him 
upon counterfeiting a revelation from heaven in 
his favour, knowing how great things had been 
effected by ſuch ſtratagems as theſe in all king- 
doms of the world. When a people can once be 
brought to think, they are fighting the cauſe. of 
God, and are ſupported by his almighty arm, all 
dangers are contemned; like the Turks or Eng- 
Iiſh Enthuſiaſts, they are confident of victory if 
they live, or if they die of going immediately to 
paradiſe. But this ſtratagem alone would not have 
reſtored the affairs of the French, eſpecially when 
ſhe ſo ſoon after ſuffered the diſgrace of being de- 
feated, made priſoner, and burnt by the Engliſh 
for an impoſtor, as ſhe really was. There was a great 
many other concurring circumſtances which con- 
tributed to the ſucceſs of the French ; as firſt, the 
Engliſh Generals having a miſunderſtanding with 
their great allie the Duke of Burgundy at this 
very time, which was the principal occaſion of 
raiſing the ſiege of Orleans. 2. The minority 
of the King of Engalnd. 3. The York faction 
diſtreſſing his affairs. And, laſtly, the diſagree- 
ment among the Engliſh Governors and Generals. 
But I ſhall have occaſion to conſider theſe things 
more particularly in the hiſtory of France, and re- 
turn now to the | modern account of this city, 
which has in it four handſom publick places or 
ſquares. The cathedral is ſaid to be one of the 
fineſt in the kingdom. Here is alſo a univerſity ; 
but as far as. I can learn, law is the chief or only 
ſtudy attended to in it. The town contains two 
and twenty pariſhes, and is near four thouſand 
common paces in circumference, being encompaſ- 
ſed on the land- ſide with an old wall, flanked with 
antique towers, which are at this day rather an 
ornament than defence to the place. There is no 
city in France. at ſuch a diſtance from the ſea 
which hath ſo briſk a trade, having an opportunity 


of exporting and importing all manner of mer- 
VO II. * | 


chandize, by the way of Nants; and the weſtern CH AP. 
Ocean; and on the other hand, by the Seine and XXIII. 
the Loire, they have a communication with moſt — 
of the northern and ſouthern provinces of France. 
Their commerce with Paris alone is very conſide- 
rable. The wy is very ancient: ſome will have 
it founded by the Druids; but certain it is, we 
find it mentioned by CæsAR, under the name of 
Genabum. Its name of Aurelianum, it is ſuppoſed 
to have received from the Emperor AuRELTAN, 
who inlarged and beautified it. It was ſince the 
capital of the kingdom called Orleanois, which fell * 
to the ſhare of CLopomir, the ſecond ſon of 
CLovis, which kingdom' laſted about fourſcore 
years. Orleans is a Biſhop's See, ſuffragan of 
Paris, and capital of a duchy, giving a'title to the 
ſecond ſon of France, who is called Monſieur the 
Duke of Orleans. The French tongue is ſaid to 
be ſpoken in its greateſt purity here and at Blois. 
The natives are witty, and extremely given to 
raillery and ill-natured reflections in their conver- 
ſation, which has occaſioned ſome of their neigh- 
bours to give them the character of a waſpiſn ge- 
neration. There have been ſeveral councils held 
at Orleans, particularly in the years 311, 333, | 
538, 541, and 549. 
Beaugency is ſituated on a little hill, at the foot Beaugeticy 
whereof runs the river Loire, over which there is 
a bridge of twenty-two arches. It has been a 
town of ſome conſequence, but is now only con- 
ſiderable for being the capital of a county. It 
ſtands about five leagues ſouth-weſt of Orleans. 
Jargeau, or Gergeau, is ſituated on the Loire, Jargeau. 
four leagues above Orleans. It is a ſmall town, 2 


but of ſome importance on account of its bridge 


over the Loire. ER, 

The Pais de Sologne lies ſouth-eaſt of Orleans, Sologne di- 
between the rivers Loire and Cher, and is a very ſtriet. 
barren ſoil, ing ſcarce any thing but rye. 

The inhabitants are chiefly ' huſbandmen ; and 
have but very little commerce with their neigh- 
bours; the chief town-whereof is Sully. 

Sully, Soiliacum, is a little town ſituated on the Sully. 
Loire, ſeven leagues above Orleans, remarkable 
chiefly for being erected into a duchy and peerage. 

The Beauſſe, or Beauce, comprehends, 1. Beauſſe Beauſſe di- 
e e or the Pais Chartrain. 2. The Dunois. ſtrict. 
And, 3. The Vendomois. Beginning about eight 
or ten leagues from Paris, and extending over vaſt 
fertile plains as far as the river Loire, abounding 
particularly in wheat, but has very few vineyards, 
woods mountains, rivers or fountains in it; and 
their wells are very deep, inſomuch, that the na- 
tives are obliged to preſerve the rain - water in ciſ- 
terns and reſervoirs. 200 
The Beauſſe Proper, or the Pais Chartrain, is Beauſſe 
the moſt northerly part of the Orleanois, being Proper. 
but a ſmall diftri&t, and comprehends the towns of 
Chartres, Nogent le Roy, Gallerdon, Bonneval 
and Maintenon. n | 

Chartres is ſituated on the river Eure, about Chartres. 
fourteen leagues ſouth-weſt of Paris, It is divided 
into two parts by the river; the largeſt of which 
ſtands upon an eminence. It is a Biſhop's See, 
and has a noble cathedral; but the town is not 
beautiful, the ſtreets being narrow and the build- 
ing old. It contains ten pariſhes in the city and 
ſuburbs, and has been much larger, and is agreed 
by all to be a town of great antiquity, tho? not ſo 
ancient perhaps as the natives make it; who ſay, 
it was founded by a grandſon of Noa ſoon aftet 
the flood. They have another tradition of equal 
authority; namely, that the town was once poſ- 

15 D ſeſſed 
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ſeſſed by the Druids, who built a temple, and de- 
dicated it to the Virgin of whom 4 cbila ſhould be 
born, and pretend to ſhew the place were it ſtood. 
Among other hoſpitals and charitable foundations, 
here is an hoſpital erected for an hundred and 
twenty blind people. The chief trade of the place 
2 The Dunois lies to the ſouthward of the Pais 
Chartrain, or Beauſfe Proper, being ten leagues 
in length, and ſeven in breadth, The chief towns 
are Chateau-Dun 7 Marchenoir, Freteval', Patai 


and Puiſeau. | 


: 


_ Chateau-Dun ſtands on an eminence, at the 


foot whereof runs the Little Loire, or Loirette, 


and is ſuppoſed to take its name from) its ſitua- 
tion; Dun, in the language of the Gauls (lays 


my French author) ſignifying an eminence, which 


I will not vouch for: but certain it is, this word 


Vendo» 


mois. 


Vendome. 


has that ſignification in more modern languages. 
There is in the town four parochial churches, and 
ſeveral convents, and a caſtle, which is at preſent 
moſt admired for its antiquitixy. 
The Vendomais lies ſouth-weſt of the Dunois. 
The chief towns are Vendome, Montoire, Savig- 
ny, and St. Calez,,', 5 
leagues to the weſtward of Orleans, and is the ca- 
pital of a county; but the French writers do not 
think it worth a particular deſcription.” They only 
tell us that there is an old caſtle, a collegiate church, 
and ſeveral monaſteries in the place, which I pre- 
ſume therefore is all that deſerves mentioning. 
The Blaſois is bounded: by la Beauſſe on the 
north; by Orleanois Proper towards the caſt; by 
the government of Berry on the fouth 3 and by 
Touraine on the weſt. This is one af the fineſt 


countries in France, abounding in corn, wine, 


cattle, game and fiſh, The paſtures about Blois 
are ſo rich, that the milk of their cattle, accord- 


ing to my French author, will: reſtore à broken 


Blois, 


conſtitution, and produces the beſl butter in the 
kingdom. The chief places are Blois, Chambord, 
Mer, St. Die, Romorantin and Millancex. 
Blois, Caſtrum Bleſenſe, the capital of the Bla- 
ſois, is ſituated on the Loire, in an admirable good 
air, ten leagues ſouth-weſt of Orleans. The: bod 
of the town lies upon an eaſy aſcent of a hill on 
the north ſide of the river, and is joined to a fuburb 
on the other fide by a bridge, being placed in the 
middle of one of the fineſt countries in France. 
It is a large handſom town, but the greateſt beauty 
of it is the caſtle or palace, the reſidence of ſeve- 
ral of their Kings, with gardens, fountains, wa- 
ter- works and park, ſui to the magnificence 
of the buildings. In the grand court before the 


palace ſtands a collegiate church, one of the largeſt 


in France. The ſtair- caſe of the caſtle is much 
admired, as well as the gallery, which is an hun- 
dred fathoms long and the equeſtrain ſtatue of 
LEwIsS XII. over the great gate. | 
ted into a biſhoprick but in the year 4697, and is 
ſuffragan to Paris. It is obſervable, that there is 


an image of the Virgin over every gate of the 


town, ſer up in the year 1031, when they ſuffered 
pretty much by the 


the tradition of the place, The pariſh-church ' of 


St. Solenne, the largeſt in Blois, having been de- 
ſtroyed by a tempeſt, was magnificently rebuilt 
by Lewis XIV. and converted into a cathedral. 
The Jeſuits alſo have a beautiful college here, the 
front whereof igadoroed with the Dorick, the lonick 


1 £ 


Vendome, is ſituated on the Loirette, about eight 


Blois was erec- 


plague, and were-miraculouſly 
delivercd from this calamity by the Queen of hea- 
ven, (as they ſtile the bleſſed Virgin) according to 


and the Corinthian orders of architecture. TheCHA r 
other publick buildings mentioned by the French XXIII. 
writers as worth the viewing, are the town-houſe, 


and the palace where the courts of juſtice are held. 
Their fountains alſo are very ſpacious, being ſup- 
plied by a noble aqueduct, ſuppoſed to be the work 
of 'the ancient Romans, The natives, remark- 
able for their good ſenſe and genteel behaviour, as 
well as for their ſpeaking French in perfection, 
ſuppoſed to proceed from the frequent reſidence of 
the court here. There is a fat ſort of earth found 
about two leagues from this city uſed by their 
ylicians, and eſteemed equal to the Terra Sigillata 
Trought from the Levant. | 
Chamborq is a little hamlet, but conſiderable on Cha 
account of a royal palace built there by Fx ANSI, 


which the ſkiltul in architecture ſay exceeds any 


Gothick building in France, and has ſuch various 
beauties, that the greateſt maſters may learn ſome- 
thing-from it. Four large pavilions compoſe-the 
body, of the building, and the whole is ſurrounded 
with a wall of hewn. ſtone flanked with towers, 
which give it a very magnificent appearance at a 
diſtance. So very large is this palace, accordin 
to ſome authors, that it would accommodate 5 
the ſovereign Princes in Europe; but I preſume 
they ſpeak by way of figure: this vaſt fabrick how- 
ever was never finiſhed, There is a winding ſtair- 
caſe in it of two hundred and ſeventy-four ſteps, 
ſo extravagantly wide, according to the French 
writers, that a perſon would hazard his reputation 
who ſhould repeat what they ſay of it. But I find 
it is two ſtair-· caſes united, one for aſcending and 
the other for deſcending. The anti-chamber, 
chambers, halls, wardrobes, cabinets and galleries, 
are all of a moſt - exquiſite architecture, and the 
garden and park anſwerable to the buildings. 

| There are abundance of other royal palaces and 
noblemens ſeats at a little diſtance from Blois, which 
were probably erccted when the court reſided there, 
the chief whereof are thoſe of Montfrault in the 
foreſt of Boulogne, a league from Chambord. The 
Montils, two leagues from Montfraule. Herbault, 
tour leagues from Blois. Villeſavin, at the fame 
diſtance, Beauregard, in the foreſt of Ruſſi, two 
leagues from Blois. Chiverny,Menatds Nozieux, &c 


*Romorantin, Rivus Morentini, is ſituated on a Romoran- 


rivulet, ſeven or eight leagues ſouth-eaſt. of Blois. tin. 
It conſiſts of one pariſh only, but is conſiderable 
on account of its woollen manufacture, which is 
eſteemed one of the beſt in France. 


The Gatinois or Orleanois hath the Ille of F rance The Gali 


on the north eaft, and Orleans Proper on the nois. 
weſt. The chief towns are Montargis, Chateaure- 
nard, Milly, Chatillon- ſur-Loing, Briare, Gien, 
Eſtampes, Bleſneau, St. Fargeau and St. Amant. 


Montaręis, the capital, is ſituated on the river 1 


Loing, not far from the place where the canal of 1 
Orleans falls into it, five and twenty leagues ſouth 

of Paris. The town is not large, but having 
been burnt down is handſomly rebuilt, and has 
a caſtle pleaſantly ſituated on a hill, which com- 
mands the town and the neighbburing country. 
Here are alſoa greatnumber of convents, eſpecially 
nunneries; and "beſides the pariſh-church, there 
are ten chapels founded by the inhabitants. The 


reſt of the towns in the Gatinois are of no great 
conſequence, e e 528 
The diſtri of Perche Gouet, or Little Perche, perche 
lies on the north-eaſt part of the Greater Perche, Gouct- 
and contains the baronies of Auton, Baſoche, Mont- 
mirail, Alluye and Brou, but has no conſiderable 
in amen P24 gh TT Re e's ; 
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CHAP. The traffick carried on by the river Loire, ſay 
XXIII. the French writers, 1 82 moſt o_ 
LY five of any in the Kingdom, fince it not only 
TR takes in all chat is produced in the ſouthern and 
leanois. weſtern provinces of France, but alſo the mer- 
chandize of foreign countries. . This commerce 
conſiſts in corn, hay, —_ e. ſt 
waters, ſilk, wool, ſugar, hemp, oil, iron, ſteel 
fre and ſalted fiſh, fruit, cheeſe, timber, oak- 
planks, deals, fire-wood, ſea-coal and charcoal, 
carthen-wate, leather, and other goods, of which 
the greateſt part is ſent to Paris. Almoſt all theſe 


ſpecies of merchandize are unloaden at Orleans, 


and from hence diftributed to the ſeveral cities and 


provinces of France as they are called for. But of 


the moſt conſiderable articles in their trade are 
thoſe of wine, brandy, corn and grocery-wares.- - 
The vineyards of Orleans, as has been obſery*d, 
are ſome of the fineſt in the kingdom: it is com- 
ed that they produce annually an hundred thou- 
and tons of wine: The corn ariſes chiefly in the 
Beauſſe. Their-grocery-wares come from Pro- 
vence by the way of Lyons, or from the Ameri- 
can plantations by the way of Nants: and they 
have large ſugar · Works at Orleans where the ſugars 
are refined, in great eſteem with the merchants of 
Paris. Here is alſo a conſiderable manufacture of 
ſtockings, and another of ſnammy- leather. 
The trade in the towns of Blois and Beaugency 
conſiſts chiefly in wines and brandy. - They have 
alſo a bogey fate of ſerges, and: other ſlight 
woollen ſtuffs 3 but thoſe of Romartin are much 
more conſiderable. - At Vendoſme the 


| IS, 
_ . tanners and glovers ingroſs moſt of the trade of 


the place. | y CV ALIA ann 

- The: governor-general of Orleans hath under 
him three lieutenant-generals ; one for the Or- 
leanois, a ſecond for the Pais Chartrain, and a 
third for the Blaſois. ; Job inn . $9449 
The general lieutenancy of Orleans compre- 
hends the dutchy of Orleans, the Dunois and Ven- 
domois. : ne 


The general lieu 


Military 
govern- 
ment of 
the Orlea- 
nois. 


of the: Pais Chartrain 


atinois. IVC} n 


the 
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The towns which have particular governors 6 | 


XXIV. 


8 Bourbonois on the ſouth; and by on the 
Sacco, west; being almoſt of à round figure, and about 
Kc. twenty leagues over either way. It ces corn, 


Soil, grows ſcaree grain enough for the fubliſtence of 
the inhabitants. They have alſo large woods, 
ſome pit-coa}, and abundance of iron mines. The 

Rivers, Country is watered with a great many rivers, of 


ſouth to north along the weſtern borders of this 


4.99 
country, receiving the Allier a league below Ne- H AP. 
vers. The Yonne-miſes'in/the ſouth- eaſt part of r 
the Nivernois, and running northward, paſſes 

by Clamecy, Auxerre and Sens, and falls into 

the Seine at Montereau· faut · Tonne, beginning 

to be navigable at Clamecy in this province, 

the other ſtteams only ſerve to render the country 

fruitful and pleaſant. The mineral waters taken 


notice of here, are thoſe of Sti Pariſe and Pogues 


near Nevers, of which the latter are in the gen 
reputation. e 1 eee ee bf. 
The Nivernois is uſually ſubdivided: into eight 
parts, viz. 1. The Vaude Nevers. 2. The Amog- 
nes. 3. The valleys of Montenoiſon. 4. The valleys 
Tonne. 5. The Morvant. 6. The Bazois, 
3. The country between the Loire and the Allie. 
And, 8. The Donziois. But it not being con- 
ſiſtent with a work of this nature, to enter into a 
particular deſcription of every little diſtrict and 
ſubdiviſion, I ſhall proceed to ſpecify the towns Chief 
of this province, mention'd'by the French writers, towns. 
which are Nivers, La Charite, Chamlency, Mon- 
tenoiſon, Premery Ville, Champalemand, Clamecy, 
Tannay, Domecy, Vezelay, Corbigny, Chateauchi- 
non, Auroux, Moulins, Engilbert, Montruillon, 
Cercy, Deſiar, Sr. Saulge, Chatillon, Luzy, St. 
Pierre le Moutier, la Ferte Chaderon, Donzy, 
Entrain, Dreve, St. Saviour, Corvon, Billy, Eſtaiz, 
Coſne fur: Loire; the chief of Which is, 1 
Nevers, Nivernum, Notiodunum, ÆAduorum, the Nevers. 
capital of the Nivernois, built in the form of an 
amphitheatre upon the banks of the Loire, thirty 
leagues ſourtzeaſt of Orleans. Here is a ſtone 
bridge of twenty arches, between which and the 
building, is a large ſpace on the ſide of Moulins, 
which makes that part of the town look very mag 
nificent, but the reſt of the ſtreets are narrow, 
and the ground uneven. The cathedral dedicated 
to St. Cvn is a five ſtructure; beſides which there 
are eleven parochial churches, and a great many 


# 7 = 


religious houſes of both ſexes. It is compured 


there are about eight thouſand fouls in the place. 
The French writers mention no other publick 
buildings but an old caſtle of the ancient Counts, 
which fronts a large ſquare, confifting of fine 
houſes, * uniformly built. The fields about the 
town are exceeding pleaſant, particularly the pub- 
lick walks in the-adjoining park: The principal 
manufactures are thoſe of glaſs and earthen ware, 
in which they are ſaid to excel the reſt of the 
towns of this government, but do not deſerve a 
particular deſcription. d eee ies adde e 

The trade of Nivernois conſiſts chiefly in corn, Trade and 
hemp, and wood; and in the diftrif of Morvant, 3 
It is faid, they dig as much pit- coal annually as 
brought them in an hundred and twenty thoufand 

lvres. Their iron and tin wares which they ſend 

abroad, amounts to three hundred and fifty thou- 

ſand livres, and their glaſs and earthen ware is 
computed to produce two hundred thouſand livres. 

Their manufacture of Cloth at Chateau-Chinon, 

ſays my French author, would be very conſider- 

able, were it not for the extreme poverty of the 


inhabitants, Who are not able to purchaſe any 


great quantity of wool to work upon. Their ma- 
nufactures of glaſs and earthen ware have been men- 
tioned already; beſides which, they traffick pretty 

much in hogs and fiſh. This government ſupplies 

the King's magazines with iron for guns, bullets, 
anchors, grenades, and other warlike and naval ſtores 
This province hath a governor-general, one Military 
lieutenant · general only, and one King's lieutenant, Sovern. 


ment of 
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Contains a deſeription of the general governmen? 

ef Bonnie... 


C H AP. FFNHE Bourbonois is bounded by Nivernois on 
— the north ; by the duchy of Burgundy on 
Bourbo. the eaſt; by Auvergne on the ſouth; and by Marche 
nois. and Berry on the weſt ; being about thirty leagues 
Situation, in length, and twenty in breadth. It is generally 
_ a plain even country,:and tolerably fruitful, chiefly 
soil and in corn, and has ſome good paſtures for feeding of 
face of the cattle. They have abundance of game, and a 
country. pretty many woods and lakes. Here grows alſo 
very good wine, but it will not bear exporting 
and is therefore ſpent in the country. The air 1 
for the moſt part temperate, except in that part of 
the country which borders upon the mountains of 
Auvergne, where it is ſometimes exceſſive cold, 
occaſioned by the ſnows that cover them, and the 
frequent ſtorms and tempeſts from that quarter, 
mixed with hail, which frequently deſtroy their 
harveſt; and the torrents of melted ſnow fo ſwell 
the river Allier, ordinarily about the month of 
July, that the floods do very conſiderable 
to the towns and countries which lie upon the 
banks of that river. & d ni ine 
The three principal rivers of this province, are 
the ſame that were mentioned in the preceding, 
beſides which there are a great many ſmall rivulets 
culiar to the country; both the Loire and the 
llier run from ſouth to north through this pro- 
vince, from whence they take their courſe into the 
| Nivernois. e dine 
Mines and There are no mines in the Bourbonois, unleſs 
mineral ſome of pit- coal, which are inconſiderable; but 
Waters. ſcarce any country affords greater variety of mi- 
neral waters, as the mineral ſpring of Bardour near 
Moulins; the waters of Neris, a league from the 
town of Montlucon; of St. Pardeaux ; of Tran- 


Air. 


Rivers. 


liere ; but the moſt celebrated ate thoſe. of Bour- 


bon-Archambaud, and Vichy: thoſe of Bourbon- 
Archambaud are contained in three baſins, which 
have different ſources. Below theſe baſins or re- 
ſervoirs, is a great ſquare-bath, called the poors- 
bath, and two or three paces from thence, a houſe 
in which there are three vaulted ground-· rooms for 
bathing ; one appropriated for men, a ſecond for 
women, and the third is ſeldom uſed. The waters 
of the ſprings or baſins above mentioned are clear 
and limpid, and ſo hot that there is no bearing 
one's hand a moment in them without ſcalding. 
Theſe waters, it is ſaid, partake of an equal quan- 
tity of nitre and ſulphur, exactly mixed and in- 
corporated, and are as good for drinking as bath- 
ing; and beſides theſe hot wells they have a cold 
one, of an iron taſte, which is ſuppoſed to contain 
ſome vitriol in it. E 
Near Vichy are ſix mineral ſprings, of which, 
that in the greateſt reputation, is about three hun- 


Baths. 


dred- paces from the town, called the grate-foun- 


tain, from its being incloſed with an iron grate ; 
the water whereof is hot and limpid, and of a 
poignant taſte, and abounds with ſalt, mix'd with 
earth. Fifteen pen from this ſpring, ..is another 
leſs limpid, but hotter, called the Capuchins foun- 
tain, from its neighbourhood to a Capuchin cloy- 


ſter ; this has more ſalt and leſs earth than the for- 


mer. The King's houſe is between theſe two foun- 


tains, Wherein are two baths, one of which re- 


ceives its. waters from. the grate-fountain, and the 


other from the Capuchins : the falts they extract 


STATE OF FRANCE. 
from all the fix fountains are of the 


namely, nitrous falts. 7 wy 
They reckon up two and twenty great towns-in 
the Bourbonois, viz. Villeneuve, Moulins, Mont- 


CHAP. 
XXV. 


— nan 
Chief 
towns. 


lucon, Neris, Gannat, Bourbon-Archambaud, Vi- 


chy, Sovigny Billy, Varennes, St. Pourcain, Ver- 
neuil, Le Veurdre, Jaligny, La Palice, Hericon, 
Montmeraut, Gonſon, Huriel, Ville Franche, Le 
Montetaux, Moines, and St. Amand; the chief 


whereof are, R. | 
capital of the Bourbonois, 


= 9 


| Moulins, Mokne, the 
ſituated in an agreeable fruitful: plain, upon the 
river Allier, twelve leagues ſouth of Nevers, and 
ſixty- four ſouth of Par is, faid to have taken its 
name from the many mills in the neighbourhood. 
The palace built by the Princes of the houſe of 
Bourbon is much admired, and the town itſelf is 
one of the hand ſomeſt and moſt agreeable in France, 
but without wall or fortification, containing a 
great number of religious houſes; among which the 
Chartreuſe and the Nunnery called the Viſitation, 
are the moſt magnificent; the laſt was built by 
Madam Dx (MonTMorency,, who retired hither 
after her huſband'the laſt-Duke of Montmorency 
was beheaded, in the year 1632, and died Superior 
of the convent,” anno 1666. There are about 
eleven or twelve thouſand inhabitants in the place: 
Here are fine walks of elms along the banks of the 
Allier, which the French call the Courſe. There 
is. ſcarce a great town in France without ſomething 
ef this kind; but the neighbouring fields of Mou- 
lins in general are extremely pleaſant. 
Montlucon: is ſituated on the river 


or ten leagu 
the ſide of a hill, which gently deſcends to the 
river, over which there is a ſtone-· bridge that joins 
it to a ſuburb on the other ſide. It is ſurrounded 
with an antique wall and towers, which ſerve ra- 
ther for ornament than defence, and contains a- 
bout three thouſand ſouls. It is looked upon as 
the ſecond town of the Bourbono iss. 


ſurrounded by four Hills; on one of which is an old 


Moulins. 


Cher, nine Monta- 
es Jauth-weſt of Moulins; it ſtands on con- 


Bourbon P Archambaud is ſituated in a bottom, Bourbon 
PArchams 


ſquare caſtle, ſuppoſed to be built by one of the d. 


Archambauds, ſovereigns of the country. The 
town ſtands about five leagues to the weſtward of 
Moulins ; it is ſmall,” containing only one pariſh- 


chureh and ſome: chapels and convents, but it is 


neatly built and much reſorted to on account of 
its baths, and the walks about it are exceeding 
Vichy is a little town ſituated on the river Al- 
lier, moſt remarkable for its mineral waters and 
baths, which, with thoſe of Bourbon, have been 
already deſcribed. This town lies about ten leagues 
ſouth of Moulins, and contains but one pariſh ; it 
is in one of the pleaſanteſt countries in France, 
and has a pretty briſk trade occaſioned by the num- 
bers of people of quality that reſort to the baths. 
Th 


Vichy. 


ii are generally held to be the ancient in- The anci- 


habitants of the Bourbonois, who, with their allies ent fare of 


the dui, were fubdued by the Romans. On the 
decline of that empire it underwent the fate of the 
other. Gallick provinces, till at length it was go- 
verned by a Prince of its own, the firſt of whom, 
call'd Alu AR, liv'd about the year 921. The laſt 
male of this family was ARCHAMBAvUD the IXth, 
who left only one daughter named Acnes, that 
married Jonx of Burgundy ; the ſecond ſon of 
Jon IV, Duke of Burgundy, of which marriage 
was born BeaTRix. of Burgundy, the wife of 


the Bour- 
bonois. 


Rog ER T of France, Count of Clermont, from 


whom deſcended the preſent French King LE wis, 
F XV, 


Trade of 
Bour- 
bonois. 


Military 
govern- 
ment. 
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Lyonois. 


&c. 


Soil. 


Rivers. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF/ FRANCE. 


XV, of whoſe pedigree I ſhall give a larger account 
in the general hiſtory of France. BAL 
The trade of this country conſiſts in corn, wine, 
hemp, cattle, wood, fiſh and hard ware; and 
they vend of mineral waters only, it is computed, 
the value of an hundred and fifty thouſand livres 
r annum. 
The Bourbonois hath a governor and lieutenant- 
governor, beſides two of the King's lieutenants, 
one for the country between the Loire and Allier 
and the other for the towns of Bourbon, Mont- 
lucon, and the country to the left of tlie Allier. 


C HAP. XXVL wo 
Treats of the general government of the Lyonbis. = 


Nder the title of Lyonois it is not intended to 
deſcribe the ancient government of Lyonois, 
which comprehended great part of Gallia Celtica, 
but only the three ſmall diſtrifts of Lyonois Pro- 
per, Le Forez and Beaujolois, which conftitute 


Situation, the modern Lyonois, and are bounded by Burgundy 


on the north; by Dauphine and la Breſſe on the 
eaſt ; by the Vivarez on the ſouth, and by Au- 
vergne and Velay on the weſt. Lyonois Proper is 
about twelve leagues in lengthand ſevenin breadth: 
Beaujolois is near the ſame extent; but Le Forez 
is ſomething larger than both of them. 

This country produces corn, wine and fruits, 
but-abounds moſt in excellent cheſnuts, and is wa- 
tered by three large rivers already mentioned, viz. 
the Rhone, the Saone and the Loire, which are a 
great advantage to its commerce ; and beſides theſe 
there are abundance of other leſſer ſtreams and mi- 
neral waters, but the latter are not in ſuch reputa- 
tion as thoſe of Bourbon. 5 | 

The chief towns of the Lyonois Proper are 
Lyons, Tartara, Breſſe, St. Chamond, Condieu 
and Ance. | 

Lyons, Lugdunum, is ſituated at the confluence 
of the rivers Rhone and Saone, ſeventy-five leagues 
almoſt ſouth-eaſt of Paris, and fourteen weſt of 
Savoy. It ſtands partly on the hills of Tornir 
and St. Sebaſtian, and partly along the banks of 
the above-mentioned rivers. The body of the 


town lies between the Rhone and Saone, and a 


conſiderable part of it on the weſtern ſhore of the 
Rhone, beſides which there are four ſuburbs, viz. 
that of Veize on the road to Paris; that of the 
Red Croſs on the fide of Breſſe; that of Guillo- 
tiere towards Dauphine ; and that of St. Juſtus, or 
Irenzus, on the way to Mombriſon. That of 
Guillotiere, the moſt conſiderable, belongs to Dau- 
phine. The whole town conſiſts of eleven pa- 
riſhes, which' are divided into thirty-five wards, 
containing ninety thouſand ſouls, which is a pretty 
large calculation, if there be but four thouſand 
houſes in the place, as the ſame French writers in- 
form us, making above two and twenty people in 
every houſe. The ſeveral parts of the town have 
a communication by four bridges, one over the 
Rhone, and three over the Saone. The firſt is 
of ſtone, and conſiſts of twenty arches: but what 
feems particular in this and the Pont Eſprit, is, 


that it is not built in a right line, but has an an- 


gle in the middle, the convex part whereof ſtands 


oppoſite to the ſtream, and is thus the better en- 


abled to reſiſt the violence of the current. It 
was alſo made ſo narrow at firſt, that not more 
than one carriage could paſs the bridge at a time, 
which they have 8 by joining another 


=P to it of the ſame dimenſions as the former, 


One of the bridges over the Saotie alſo is of ſtone, CH A F. 


but it is the narroweſt and moſt inconvenient : the * 


other two are of wood, and one of them looked 


upon as a very bold piece of workmanſhip, as it 
conſiſts but of one arch. The town hath ſix gates, 
and 1s about ſix miles in circumference. | 

The moſt eminent publick buildings are the 
cathedral church, formerly dedicated to St. 8 E-. 
PHEN, but now to St. Jonx. It is a large mag- 
nificent fabrick, and better enlightned than the 
Romiſh churches uſually are. The high altar 
ſtands'in the middle of the choir, and the front 
was adorned with abundance of fine ſtatues and 
images, which the Calviniſts defaced during their 
religious wats. | 1 555 een 

The parochial and collegiate church of St. Ni- 


Zier is little inferior to that of St. John's, the 


choir Whereof is filled with fine paintings, contain- 
ing the hiſtory of our Saviour. 

The church of St. Irenæus is the moſt antient, 
where they pretend to ſhew part of the pillar Chrift 
was tied to when he was ſcourged. res Hap 
The hoſpital of Charity, which ſtands on the 
ſquare of Lewis le Grand, is remarkable for its ex- 
tent and the commodiouſneſs of the building. 

The Jeſuits have two colleges in the town, the 
largeſt whereof is one of the moſt magnificent in 
the kingdom, and is dedicated to the moſt Holy 
Trinity. It conſiſts of the four firſt orders of ar- 
chitecture, of which the Tuſcan very naturally 
ſerves for the baſe : the Dorick order, with all its 
ornaments , is above that of the Tuſcan z the 
Tonick is the third, and the Corinthian crowns the 
whole. But as ſome parts of the work are higher 
than the reſt, in the moſt elevated they have ad- 
ded the ornaments of the Compoſite. And in eve 
great town of the kingdom, tt is obſerved the Jeſuits 
college makes one of the principal ornaments init: 
Beſides theſe, there are abundance of other fine ab- 
beys and convents at Lyons. | 

The ſquare of Bellecourt, which in the year 
1713 changed its name for that of Lewis le Grand, 
on the erecting an equeſtrian ſtatue of that Prince 
in the middle of it, is of a vaſt extent, and ſur- 
rounded by houſes, in the phraſe of my author, 
of admirable beauty. It is an oblong ſquare, one 
end whereof terminates at the river Saone, and 
the other at the river Rhone, near which are plan- 
ted twelve walks of cheſnut-trees, which form an 
agreeable grove. The ſquare of Terreaux alſo 
hath its beauties, of which the abbey of St. Peter, 
and the Guildhall of the city, which ſtand upon 
it, are the greateſt ornaments. The laſt is one 
of the fineſt pieces of architecture of the kind in 
Europe. The paintings and ornaments within, 
are anſwerable to the building without; amongſt 
which, thoſe of the grand ftair-caſe, where Lyons 
is repreſented in flames, are exquiſitely fine. The 
exchange is leſs admired for its magnificence, than 
for the numbers of merchants that aſſemble there, 
who, in the language of the French, manage all 
the commerce of that kingdom and of foreign 
countries. No doubt the trade of this place is 


very great. The ſituation at the confluence of 


thoſe great rivers the Rhone and Saone, and the 
neighbourhood of Italy and Switzerland, are ſuch 
advantages as ſcarce any other town in France en- 
Joys. Next to Paris it 1s eſteemed a place of the 
greateſt trade of the kingdom, though ſome except 
Rowen It is the See of an Archbiſhop, who is 
ſtiled Primate of Gaul. The civil government is 
adminiftered by a provoſt of the merchants and 
four aldermen ; bur I perceive the King takes the 

"$0 liberty 
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CH AP. liberty of alteting their form of government as often 


XXVI. as he pleaſes, and has done it not many years ſince. 
— leis a town of very great antiquity, tho' authors, 
as uſual, differ much about the original of it. Cer- 

tain it is, that in the reign of Auousrus it was 
enlarged and beautified, and the uſual ſeat of the 
Roman governor. AuGusTvs reſided here ſome 

time, and CLAuDIus CæSARM was born here. It 

was entirely burnt down in Nx Ro's reign, who con- 
tributed largely to the rebuilding it. SUtTONrvs, 

in the life of CAL ILA, mentions an Athenæum, 

or publick ſchool here, wherein orators diſputed 

before an altar erected to Au Gus TUS CæsAR, 


and the perſon who had the worſt of the argu- 


ment, was obliged either to retract his opinion, or 
be tumbled headlong into the river. The abbey 
of Aiſnay was built on the ruins of this academy, 
and bears the name of Monaſterium Athenecenſe. 
Here are ſtill viſible the ruins of ſome Roman pa- 
laces; and of an ancient aqueduct: and every tra- 
veller mentions the tomb of the two lovers, erected 
on _ near the gate of Veſe, which ſome ſup- 
poſe to belong to HE ROD and HEROD IAS, who, 
according to tradition, were ſtarved to death here: 
and others, that. it was a monument erected to 
a married couple, who had made vows of perpe- 
tual virginity. There have been two general coun- 
cils held at Lyons, the firſt in the year 1245, and 
the other in the year 1274. = 
Le Forez. The diſtrict of le Forez was anciently called the 
country of the Seguſians, the chief towns whereof 
Chief are Feurs, St. Eſtienne, St. Galmier, Montbriſon, 
towns. Rouane, St. Rambert and St. Bonnet. 
St. Eti- St. Eſtienne is ſituated at the foot of a hill on 
enne. the little river Furens, whoſe waters are ſaid to 
be very proper for the tempering iron and ſteel, in 
which manufactures the natives are very expert, 
And particularly in fire-arms. | 
Mont- Montbriſon is ſituated on a rivulet, thirty miles 
briſon. Jeſt of Lyons, eſteemed the capital of the coun- 
try, and was the reſidence of their ancient Counts. 
It is ſtill a conſiderable town, conſiſting of - ſeveral 
pariſhes beſides convents, the inhabitants computed 
to amount to between four and five thouſand. 
Beaujolois. The diſtrict of Beaujolois is a fruitful country; 
Chief the chief towns whereof are Beaujeu, Ville Fran- 
towns. Che, Belle Ville and Lay. 
VilleFrans Ville Franche is ſituated on the Morgou, in a 
che. fine fruitful plain, five leagues to the northward 
of Lyons, and is at preſent the capital of Beaujo- 
lois, in which there is little that deſerves notice, 
unleſs it be the collegiate church. | 
The anci, The Lyonois was part of the ancient Gallia 
ent ſtate of Celtica, and afterwards of the kingdoms of Bur- 
the Lyo- gundy and Orleans. Their Archbiſhops had for 
1 85 ſome time the ſovereignty of it, or at leaſt diſpu- 
ted it with their Counts, who pretended to the ſame 
dominion here as thoſe officers did in other .parts 
of France, till it came at length to be re-united to 
the crown about three hundred years ago. | 
The trade The trade of the Lyonois Proper, Le Forez and 
of the Lyo- Beaujolois, conſiſts of cheſnuts, paper, hard ware, 
noi, great guns, fire-arms, and all manner of utenſils 
of iron ; but the commerce of the country, though 
yery conſiderable, is a trifle compared with that of 
the city of Lyons, the merchants whereof have a 
great trade with Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, England, Holland, the northern kingdoms, 
&c. Their commerce with Spain 1s carried on b 
the Italians, and particularly the Genoeſe, in which 
the Spaniards are but their factors and truſtees in 
reality; and it is obſerved, very rarely falſify the 
truſt repoſed in them. The merchants of Lyons 
Wo 9 an, 1 | | 


ſend to Spain cloth, linen, fuſtians, ſaffron, paper, CH AP. 
and other ſmall articles: and import from thence XXVI. 
wool, drugs for painting, dollars, ingots of gold 


and ſilver; which traffick, ſay the French wri- 
ters, never flouriſhes to that degree as when France 
is at peace with Spain, and at war with England 
and Holland. They export from Lyons to Italy, 
cloth, linen, ſome Gl-Rtuffs „ gold and filver 
lace, haberdaſhery ware and alamodes: bringing 


back in return filks, velvets, damaſks, brocades, 


ſattins and taffeta's; with rice, which comes from 
Piedmont and the Milaneſe. It is computed that 
the merchandizes exported annually irom Lyons 
to Italy, amount to fix or ſeven millions of livres; 
and that thoſe imported from Italy thither, amount 
to ten millions; ſo that this commerce ſeems to be 
diſadvantageous to the French : but as they manu- 
facture ſome ſpecies of goods brought from Italy, 
and export them again, it may not be detrimental 
in the main. 

They ſend to Switzerland coarſe cloth, hats, 


ſaffron, wine, oil, ſoap, and haberdaſhery wares, - 


which amount to about a million annually ; in re- 
turn for which, they receive cheeſe to the value of 
ſix hundred thouſand livres, and in linen the va- 
lue of fifteen hundred thouſand livres; and in time 
of war they are furniſhed with horſes from thence, 
which amount to a very conſiderable fum. 
The great towns of Germany take off the ſame 
ſpecies of goods as thoſe of Switzerland, together 
with gold and filver ſtuffs, amounting to more than 
fifteen hundred thouſand livres per ann. for which 
the merchants at Lyons receive in return tin, 
copper and tin- plates, and the reſt in ſilver; fo 
that this trade 1s very advantageous to them, un- 
leſs upon the breaking out of a war, when the 
Germans, to whom the French always give cre- 
dit for their goods, make no conſcience of running 
away with all the money they have in their hands 
belonging to the merchants of Lyons. | | 
They export to Holland about the value of five 


hundred thouſand livres annually in taffeta's and 


gold and filver-ſtuffs: for which they receive dou- 
ble the value in cloth, thread, fine linen and 


ſpices; but the greateſt benefit the merchants of 
Lyons receive from the Dutch is by negotiating 
bills of exchange, both for natives and foreigners, 


which are frequently made payable at Amſterdam, 

They export annually to England, according 
to their own account, the value' of two or three 
millions in merchandize, for which they do not 
receive a fourth part in goods in return, and con- 
ſequently the reſt is paid in ſpecie. The merchan- 
dize they receive from England conſiſts in fine 
woollen cloth, ſerges, ſtockings, lead, tin, gro- 
cery and habterdaſhery wares, drugs for dying and 
Campechy wood, and ſometimes ſilk of the Le- 
vant, when it is ſcarce at Marſeilles. 

They drive alſo a' conſiderable trade with the 
other provinces of the kingdom; for example, they 
take off great quantities of oils and dried fruits of 
Provence; of the cloth, wine and brandy of Lan- 


5 8 of the ſaffron of Guienne; of the ſlight 


uffs of Champagne; of the linen of Picardy, 
Maine, Normandy and Bretagne, and of the corn 
of Burgundy, &c. | 


Theſe three ſmall diſtricts of the Lyonois Pro- Military 

per, Le Forez and Beaujolois have but one gover- 5? 

I one lieutenant-general, and two of the Ly,. 
ing's lieutenants; one of whom commands in nois. 


the 
the Lyonois and Beaujolois, and the other in Forez. 
The city of Lyons is the only fortified place in 
this government, which has three forts for its de- 

| fence ; 


= 


Chi 
towr 


Clern 
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Auvergne. 


Situation, 
&c. 
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fence; the firſt called the Chateau de Pierre en 
ſcize, the ſecond the fort of St. John, and the third 

Fort St. Clare, STORE be 

x CHB.AP. XXL 
Contains a deſcription of the general government- 
| j 

HE province of Auvergne is bounded by the 
Bourbonois on the north; by Le Forez on 
the eaſt ; by Rovergne and the Cevennes on the 
ſouth ; and by Quercy, Limoſin and La Marche 
on the weſt ; extending forty leagues in length 
from north to ſouth, and thirty in breadth from 
eaſt to weſt. It is divided into the Upper and 
Lower Auvergne. The lower, which is alſo called 
the Limagne,isone of the moſt beautiful and fruirful 
countries in the world ; abounding in corn, wine, 
hemp, fruits, fine meadows which yield three crops 
annually, and arable lands ſo rich that they never 


lie fallow.” Their fruits have a delicious taſte, and 
there are ſuch abundance of walnut- trees that they 


The air. 


Rivers. 


Mineral 


waters. 


burn ſcarce any other wood. The mountains of 


the higher Auvergne are much leſs fruitful : how- 
ever here they breed and fat great herds of cattle, 
and make abundance of good cheeſe. Brent 
The air of the Lower Auvergne is ſerene and 
warm; whereas that of the mountainous country 
of the higher Auvergne is exceſſive cold, being 
covered with ſnow eight months of the year, and 


| logs to continual ſtorms. 


he principal rivers of this country are the Al- 
lier and the Dordonne, of which the former runs 
from ſouth to north, and the latter from eaſt to 
weſt, and have been already deſcribed. "= 
Here are a great many ſprings and mineral wa- 
ters, of which 'the chief are thoſe of St. Myon, 
whoſe waters are called vinous and eager ; and the 
waters and baths of Mont d'Or, which are both 
hot and cold, and proper either for drinking or 
bathing ; the latter of which it is evident were 


known to the Romans by the ruins of the baths 


which are ſtill viſible. Theſe are not ſo hot as 
thoſe of Bourbon and e for a perſon may 
bathe-in the very ſpring head. 


Mountains The higheſt. mountains of Auvergne are, 1. 


Chief 
towns. 


Clermont. 


thoſe of Le Pui de Dome, Mons Dominans, up- 
on which the celebrated Mr. PaschAL made his 
experiments of the weight of the air. This moun- 
tain is ſixteen hundred and twenty yards above the 
ſurface of the earth. 2. The mountain Cantal, 
which is nineteen hundred and ſixty yards high. 
And, 3. The Mont D'Or, which is two thou- 
ſand and ſixty yards above the ſurface of the lower 


grounds. 


The towns of the Lower Auvergne are Cler- 
mont, Montferrand, Riom, Volvic, Aigneperſe, 


Thiers, Ambert, Maringue, Pont du Chateau, 
Yſloire, Saucilanges, Brioude, Uſſon, St. German 
Lambron, Auſon, Cuſlet, Ebreville, Billon, Ardes, 
Vic le Compte, Langeac, St. Amant, Hermant, Ar- 
tonne, Corpiere, Beſle, Montaign, Chambon and 
EKF | 

Clermont, Nemoſſus, Auguſta Nemetum, the capi- 
tal of Auvergne, is ſituated on a little eminence, be- 
tween the rivers Artier and Bedat, twenty-ſix leagues 


welt of Lyons. The ſtreets are narrow and the houſes 


dark, but it is eſteemed a rich populous place. The 


cathedral is a vaſt ſtructure, and reſembles that of No- 


tredame at Paris. The Jeſuits college is an elegant 
building, as is the hall belonging to the court of aids; 


5303 
and the Courſe or publick walks are finely painted. H A P. 
Riom ſtands two leagues north of Clermont, XXVII. 


and is much admired for its beautiful ſituation and Nom. 


its elegant buildings. It is alſo the capital of a 
duchy, but I do not find it conſiderable on any 
other account. | $4 

St. Flour, the capital of the Higher Auvergne, st. Flour. 
is ſituated on a ſteep rock, about twenty leagues 
ſouth of. Clermont. Its being a Biſhop's See is the 
principal thing which makes it taken notice of. 

Aurillac, or Orillac, is fituated in a valley on Aurillac. 
the little river Jordan, twelve leagues ſouth-weſt 
of. St. Flour, and is one of the moſt populous and 
flouriſhing towns of Auvergne. It contains how- 
ever but one pariſh, beſides an abbey and ſome 
convents. | 


The people of Auvergne made a great figure The anci- 

among the ancient Gauls, and pretended to be de- ent ſtate of 
ſcended from the Trojans as well as the Romans. Auvergne. 
Cs aR and Livy mention ſeveral of their Kings, 
as AMBIGATUS, LvuztRrivs, BiTuiTvs and 
VERCINGETORIX, the laſt of whom is ſaid to 
have commanded four hundred thouſand men a- 
gainſt Casar. But then this muſt be underſtood 
of a general confederacy of the reſt of the Gauliſh 
Princes under VERCINGETORIX, and not of the 
natives only of this province, which now goes 
under the name of Auvergne. This Prince being 
defeated and carried to Rome about the year-702, 
from the building of that city, Auvergne became 
a Roman province, and made a part of Aquitania. 
Upon the fall of the Roman Empire it underwent 
the ſame fate as the reſt of the Gallick provinces, 
and like them came at length to be governed by 
its particular Count, and was reunited to the crown 
about three hundred years ſince. e 

Notwithſtanding the French boaſt that the pro- Trade and 
vince. of Auvergne is exceeding fruitful, I find produce of 
they ſpend moſt of their corn and wine in the coun- Auvergne. 
try, and export very little. Hemp is one of the 
moſt conſiderable articles they ſend abroad, and of 
this they vend large quantities at Breſt, Rochefort, 

Havre, and other ports. Cattle and cheeſe are the 

chief articles of their trade in the lower Auvergne; 

and it ſeems there go a great many thouſand peo- 

ple out of this province annually to work in Spain, 

either as mechanicks or huſbandmen, by which 

they make their fortunes, and return into their 

own country in good circumſtances. Here are alſo 

ſome woollen manufactures, in which they make 

ſerges and other ſlight French ſtuffs, but I don't 

find they are very conſiderable. Thread-lace is 

another manufacture here; and they make alſo 

ſome cutlers ware, with which they traffick in 

Spain. They furniſh the neighbouring provinces 

with playing cards and excellent paper, but com- 

plain this manufacture is not encouraged. Of ſea- 

coal and timber they are ſaid to vend large quan- 

tities abroad: their coals are carried as far as Paris; 

and their timber, which conſiſts of oak and fir, 

is cut in their mountains, and ſent down the rivers 

in floats to the port· towns, and uſed in building of 

The governor-general of Auvergne has under ,.... 
him two lieutenants general, and two of the King's — 
lieutenants, one for the higher and the other for ment. 
the lower Auvergne. But there is not one forti- 

fied town in the whole government: thoſe tllat 
were there formerly were demoliſhed, that they 
might afford no ſhelter for the malecontents of this 
country, and the Cevennes their neighbours. 


CHAP. 


3 Rr Retr eo „„ wo m — _ 


CH AP. XXVIIL 


Contains a deſeription of the general government 
of Limouſin. | 


CHAP. Imouſin is bounded by Marche and Poitou on 
2 hoe? L the north; by Auvergne on the eaſt ; by 
Limoufin. Quercy on the ſouth; and by Perigord and An- 
The ſitua- goumois on the weſt ; being about five and twen- 
tion. ty leagues in length from north to ſouth, and al- 
moſt as many in breadth from eaſt to weſt. | 
The face This province alſo is divided into the higher and 
of the Jower, the firſt being mountainous and cold, and 
county- the other level, warm and pleaſant, The country 
is almoſt covered with woods of cheſnuts, which 
are the principal food of the inhabitants. Their 
arable lands are more fit for rye and buck-wheat 
than better grain. The wine of the higher Li- 
mouſin is ſcarce fit to drink, but that in the lower 
part of the country is better. | | 
Rivers, The principal rivers are the Vienne, the Ve- 
zere, the Coureze and the Dordonne. 
The Vienne has its ſource between the confines 
of the lower Limouſin and Marche, and croſſing the 
north part of this country, paſſes by Limoges ; after 
which, it takes its courſe north-weſt thro' Poitou. 
The Vezere has its ſource not far from that of 
the Vienne, and taking its courſe ſouth-weſt, falls 
into the Dordonne, which runs from eaſt to weſt 
; through this province. n Ar 
Mines. The French about the year 1703 diſcover'd ſome 
mines of lead, copper, tin and ſteel near Limoges; 
but not any of them, it ſeems, would turn to ac- 
count, to their great mortification, who ſtand very 
much in need of thoſe metals. . | 
Chief The chief towns in the Higher Limouſin are Li- 
towWas moges, St. Junien, St. Leonard, Pierre Bufficre, 


St. Irrier and Chalus. The chief towns in the 


Lower are Tulle, Brive, Uſerche, Uſſel, Bord, 
Neuvi and Turenne. 

Limoges, Vicus Ratiatenſis, the capital of the 
province, is ſituated on the river Vienne, partly 
on a hill and partly in a valley, by the river ſide, 
thirty leagues weſt of Clermont. The town is about 
a league and half in circumference, but ill- built, 
and has not one fine publick place or ſquare in it. 
The houſes are generally of wood, ſmall and dark. 
The cathedral is a magnificent edifice, ſaid to be 
built by the Engliſh, to whom, my French au- 
thors obſerve, their people aſcribe moſt of their 
ancient ſtructures that have an appearance of gran- 
deur and magnificence. A falſe opinion, ſay they, 
with which all our provinces ſeem to be infatuated ; 
as if our own architects were not capable of erect- 
ing a fine building. Here are three abbeys and 
ſeveral convents in the place; but their writers 
do not give us a particular deſcription of them, or 
their other publick buildings. | 
Tulle. Tulle, Tutela Lemovicum, the capital of the lower 
Limouſin, is ſituated in a bottom on the river Cou- 
reze, fifteen leagues ſouth of Limoges, being about 
half a teague in circumference. It contains about 
twelve hundred houſes, and five thouſand people. 
It is the See of a Biſhop, who has the title of 
Viſcount of the place. 1 

Brive la Gaillarde is ſituated near the confluence 
of the Coureze and Vezere, ſeventeen leagues ſouth 
of Limoges, and five weſt of Tulle, in a valley 
furrounded with little hills planted with vines and 
cheſnuts, being a moſt beautiful ſituation. Ir is 
the only fine town of the province : the houſes 
are elegantly built, and the walls aboùt it ex- 


Brive la 
Gaillarde. 
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ceeding pleaſant. One finds in this place all the CH A P. 
pleaſures and conveniences of life. It contains XXVIII. 


about a thouſand houſes, and five thouſand ſouss. 


Limouſin was part of the ancient Aquitain, The anci- 


and followed the fortunes of that principality, be- 10 ſtate of 


ing ſubdued by the Romans, Goths, Franks, &c. Limouſin, 
ELEANOR of Guienne brought this province with 

the reſt of her dominions {to HENRY II. King of 
England, and the Engliſh held it about three 
hundred years with ſome interruptions from the 
French, who regained the entire poſſeſſion of it 

about the year 1429, in the, reign of King HENRY 

VI. of England. oo ad bn Nan, 
The trade of the Limouſin conſiſts chiefly in Tradeand 
cattle, which they ſel] to the neighbouring pro- produce. 
vinces, and ſend great droves of them as far as 

Paris. And Bog this country be at a great 
diſtance from any ſearport, and upon that account 

ſhould ſeem very ill ſituated for traffick, yet w 

find it the center of trade between Paris. an 
Thoulouſe, and between Lyons and Bourdea 
particularly for leather, cloth and paper ; oy 

their iron ware and fire-arms are in eſteem. 

The governor-general of this province has Military 
under him one lieutenant-goverpor, and two of Bovern- 
the King's lieutenants, one for the higher, and 
the other for the lower Limouſin. But being an 

inland country, and at a great diſtance from the 
frontiers, there is not one fortified place in it. 


Contains a deſcription of the general government 
2 97731 f Marche. | 
HE government of Marche is bounded by C H AP. 
1 Berry on the north; by Auvergnean the eaſt ; XXIX. 
by Limouſin on the ſouth, and by Poitou on the Vcr- 
weſt: being two and twenty leagues in length, and Situation 
eight in breadth. It is divided into higher and c. 
lower, like Limouſin, and the foil and climate are. Soil. 
much the ſame. - There are vineyards about Bellac 
r el ri higher 4 wy yields corn. 
1 he principal rivers are t ienne, the Cher, Rivers, 
the Crate and the Gartempe. | 2 _—_ 
The Creuſe, ſo denominated for its depth, riſes 
in the ſouth-eaſt confines of this province, and 
taking its courſe north weſt to Berry, falls into the 
Vienne. 
The Gartempe riſes at Gueret in this country, 
and taking its courſe through it from eaſt to weſt, 
afterwards turns about to the northward, and falls 
into the Creuſe. | ae, | 
The province of Marche, as hath been obſerv'd, Chief 
is uſually divided into the higher and lower. In towns. 
the higher the chief towns are Gueret, Felletin, 
Jarnage, Aubuſſon, Ahun, Chenerailles. In the 
lower, Dorat and Bellac. als | 
Gueret, Varacticum, ſituate near the head of Gueret. 
the Gartempe, ten leagues north-eaſt of Limoges, 
is the capital of the country, and the place where 
their courts of juſtice are held ; but the French 
writers give us no farther deſcriptjon of it. | 
Aubuſſon is ſituated in a bottom on the Creuſe, Aubuſſon. 
five leagues ſouth · eaſt of Gueret. It is a little town 
of an irregular figure, ſurrounded. by rocks and 
mountains, | but: conſiderable on account of its 
woollen- manufacture. ie ne 
Dorat is a little town ſituate near the Gartempe, Dorat- 
ten leagues north-weſt: of Limoges, containing a- 
bout four hundred houſ ess. : 
This county of Marche, or the Marquiſate, is The auc, 


ſaid to have taken its name from its ſituation on peſos of 
| 2 ; e 0 


th 
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the marches or confines between the territories of 
France and thoſe of the Engliſh in Guienne and 


Poitou, and was poſſeſſed by one. or the other as 
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The palace built by Prince Joan. of France, C H AP. 
Dnke of barg is a magnificent edifice; in one, , 
part whereof called the King's Apartment, the 


Trade. their arms met with ſucceſs. Their trade conſiſts governor reſides, and the other is taken up by 
chiefly in cattle, and in the woollen manufactures their courts of juſtice, The great hall in the lat- 
which are made at Aubuſſon and Felletin. ter is eſteemed one of the largeſt and fineſt in the 

The mili- It has one governor-general, one lieutenant- kingdom; it hath no pillars to ſupport it. Here 


tary go- general, and two of the King's lieutenants, one 


vernment. 


CHAP. 


XXX 


The pro- 
vince of 
Berry. 
Situation, 
&c. 

Air and 
ſoil. 


for the higher and the other for the lower Marche, 
There is not one fortified place in the country. 


a a8 
Contains a deſcription of the general government 
h e Berry. 


HE province of Berry is bounded by Sologne 
on the north; by the Nivernois and Bour- 
bonois on the eaſt; by La Marche on the ſouth; 
and by Touraine on the weſt : extending thirty- 
ſix leagues in length from north to ſouth, and 
twenty in breadth from eaſt to weſt. 2 0 

The air of this country is temperate, and the 
ſoil produces both corn and wine. Their wine 
in ſome places is not inferior to that of Burgundy, 


but in moſt is weak and ill-taſted. They abound 


Rivers. 


in excellent fruits, and have good paſtures. for 
ſheep, that are valued for the fineneſs of their 
wool. This Country alſo produces flax and hemp. 


They pretend to have. ſome mines of ſiver and 


iron, but they are not wrought. Their ſtone-quar- 
ries on the contrary are of great advantage to them. 

T he chief rivers of Berry are the Creuſe, the 
Cher, the Indre, the Orron, the Evre, the Au- 
rette, the Moulon, the Saudre, and the Nerre; 


.moſt of which have been already deſcribed, and 


the reſt are but inconſiderable ſtreams. The lake 


of Villiers, which lies about ten leagues from Bour- 


ges, is ſeven or eight leagues in circumference. 
Berry is divided into High and Low; the 
Higher extends eaſtward from the Cher to the 
Loire; and the Lower 1s incloſed between the 
Cher and the Creuſe. 5 5 
The chief towns in the higher Berry are Bour- 
ges, Dun-le-Roy, Chateauneuf, Mehun, Vierzon, 
Argens, Catillon ſur Loire, Aubigni, Concour- 
fault, La Chapelle-dam-Gilon, Les Aix-dam-Gi- 
lon, Henrichemont, Sancerre and Montfaucon. 
Bourges, Avaricum Biturigum, the capital of 
Berry, and the See of and Archbiſhop, is ſituated 
on a hill between the rivers Evre and Orron, 
to the banks of which it gradually deſcends ; 
thirty-five leagues ſouth of Paris, and ſeventeen 
almoſt ſouth-eaſt of Orleans. The two rivers a- 
bove-mentioned encompals it on every fide, ex- 
cept on that next the gate of Bourbonnoux. It is 
a large ſpacious town, containing ſixteen pariſhes, 
but has nevertheleſs ſeveral void ſpaces within its 
walls, and the reſt is not well 1 We 
meet with a great many eccleſiaſticks, gentlemen 
and ſcholars here; and it is computed there are in 


all about fifteen thouſand ſouls, but not many of- 


them tradeſmen, the place having no other com- 
merce than what is neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of 
the inhabitants. It is the privilege bf Nobility 
which Lewis XI. granted to the Mayor and Al- 


dermen of this city, which occaſioned ſuch num- 


bers of gentlemen reſorting hither, and is the mo- 
ther of that indolence for trade which is ſo conſpi- 
cuous in the inhabitants. The cathedral church, 
dedicated to St. STEPHEN, is the fineſt Gothick 
building (ſays my French author) that I have ever 
ſeen, and is ſituated in the higheſt part of the town. 
VOL. I. | 1 1 


the States of the province have their ſeſſions; and 
here it was Carts VII. aſſembled the clergy 
of France, and eſtabliſhed the Pragmatick Sanc- 
tion. The town-houſe erected by Jaques Corus 
is one of the moſt elegant buildings that ever was 
undertaken by a private man, which was pur- 
chaſed by the celebrated Col RRT, prime miniſter 


of France, and given to the corporatiomof this city. 


The ſquare of Bourbon is the largeſt in Bourges, 
where anciently ſtood a Roman amphitheatre ; the 
publick walks and the , malls, without which no 
great town in France is thought to be compleat, 
are much admired by the French writers; but a 
long deſcription of their various beauties is ſcarce 
conſiſtent with a work of this nature. The great 
number of religious houſes are another conſidera- 
ble ornament to the place. CæsAR took Bourges 
by ſtorm, and deſtroyed near forty thouſand of the 
natives, on account of ſome cruelties they had ex- 


erciſed on the Roman ſoldiers that had fallen into 


their hands. CHARLES VII. of France made this 
the place of his reſidence, when the Engliſh were 


maſters of almoſt all the reſt- of the kingdom, in 


the fifteenth century; which occaſioned his being 
called King of Berry in deriſion by the Engliſh. 
It is at preſent a Biſhop's See and Univerſity, in- 
ſtituted chiefly for the ſtudy of the law. 


Yſſoudun 1s ſituated onꝰ the little river Theol, Youdun, 


eight leagues ſouth-weſt of Bourges. It is a large 
town, containing the parochial and collegiate 
church of St. Dennis and others, ſeveral pa- 
riſhes and convents, and about ten thouſand inha- 
bitants. The moſt remarkable thing in it is the 
caſtle, which commands the town; within the 
walls whereof are an antique tower, and the abbey 
of Notredame. ee eg 


At the time when ancient Rome was governed The anci- 
by Kings, Gallia Celtica had theirs, and the ci. ent ſtate of 


tizens of Bourges elected a ſovereign from amon 
themſelves. This form of Government 1 
till Julius CæsAR ſubdued the Gauls, and took 
Bourges by ſtorm, The dominions of the Romans 
laſted till ear 475, and then this city fell in 
a of the Viſigoths, who were after- 
comueręd by CLovis. Berry was governed 
by the Franks, as it had been by the Romans and 
Goths; namely by Counts, who at length ob- 
tained an hereditary dominion. Thoſe of this 


por ines were {tiled Counts of Bourges, as thoſe of 


ndguedoc were Counts of Thoulouſe. Bol LON 
or OLLox, is the molt ancient of theſe Counts up- 
on record. To theſe Counts ſucceeded Viſcounts, 
of whom Berry had one for about an hundred and 
ſeventy years, reckoning from GrorRx EY, who 
lived about 917, to Eupks, who ſold this province 
to PIII I. of France in 1100, when it was 
united to the crown. It afterwards became an 


appenage of ſome of the Princes of the blood, and 
was not long ſince the title of the Dauphin's third 
ſon, called Duke of Berry. | 
The trade of Berry conſiſts chiefly in the ſale of Trade and 


cattle and ſheep ; the latter alſo furniſh their ma- 3 of 
l 1. 


nufacture with wool, wherewith they make coarſe 
cloths, ſerges and ſtockings. They ſell allo great 
quantities of hemp that grows in the country 
but make no linen, The diſtricts of Chateau- 

15 F 5 rtroux 


Berry. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF FRANCE ; 


'roux and Blanc are as barren as any parts. of 


France, and that of Chatre is no leſs fruitful. In 
ſome places their wine i not fit to drink; and in 
others they pretend it equals Burgundy : but in 

neral, I find this country is not conſiderable, 


either for its commerce or the produce of its ſoil. 


CHAP 


XXXI. 


——— 
Touraine. 
Situation, 
Ec. 


Air and 
ſoil. 


Berry hath a governor- general, a lieutenant- 
neral, and two heutenants of the King's. There 


is not one fortified town in the country. 


CHAP. XXXI. 
Tryeats bf the general government of Touraine. 


13 THIS province, which takes its name from an 
ancient people called Turones, lies upon the 
Loire, and is bounded by Maine and Beauſſe to- 
wards the north ; by the Blafois and Berry on the 
eaſt ; and by Poitou and Anjou on the ſouth and 
weſt; being about four and twenty leagues in length 
from north to ſouth, and two and twenty in breadth 
from eaſt to weſt. The air is temperate, and the 
country generally pleaſant and fruitful; inſomuch 
that ſome have given it the title of, The Garden 
of France. The moſt conſiderable foreſts are thoſe 


of Amboiſe, Loches and Chinon. It is watered with 


Rivers. 


abundance of rivers; of which, the chief are the 
Loire, the Cher, the Vienne, the Indre, the 
Creuſe, the Vendre, the Amaſſe, the Bren, the 


Choiſille, the Braule, and the Ciſſe; moſt of 


Chief 
towns. 


Tours. 


which run from eaſt to weſt through this coun- 
try, and have been already deſcribed. | 
The chief towns are Tours, Langeai, Chateau- 


Chinon. 

Tours, Cæſarodunum, Civitas Turonum, is ſitua- 
ted in a plain on the ſouth-fide of the Loire, be- 
tween that river and the Cher; thirty-ſix leagues 
ſouth-weſt of Pans, and fifteen ſouth-weſt of Or- 
leans. It is built of fine white ſtone ; the ſtreets 
ſpacious and extremely clean, occaſioned by ſeve- 
ral rivulets, which form fix publick fountains. 
The cathedral dedicated to St. GaT1EN has no- 
thing remarkable in it; but there is another 
church dedicated to St. MARTIN, who is the fa- 
vourite Saint of the place, and by whom they 

retend many miracles have been wrought, that 
is one of the largeſt ſtructures in the kingdom. 
The key upon the river is the moſt beautiful part 
of the town, and their mall, which is a thouſand 
baces in length, paſſes for one of the fineſt in 
n There are alſo abundance of handſom 
convents in the place, and the royal palace built 
by Lewis XI. with the park and gardens, are 
well worth the viewing. One of their gates goes 
by the name of Hugon, in memory, as it is ſaid, 


of one Hucon a very wicked Prince, once Earl 


of Tours, whom the ſuperſtitious will have to 
walk the ſtreets at midnight to terrify the inhabi- 
tants ; and that the Proteſtants were firſt called 
Hugonots, from their walking and aſſembling 


near this gate in the night-time: though ſome of 


the French Proteſtants tell us, it was for their ad- 
hering to the preſent royal family, who deſcended 
from Hucn CAE x, that they obtained the 
name of Hugonots; the other faction ſetting up 


the Duke of Guiſe, who deſcended from Cn AR- 


LEMAIN. Tours is the See of an Archbiſhop, as 
well as the capital of a duchy, and has had the 
honour of ſeeing the States of the kingdom ſeveral 
times aſſembled here, particularly by Lewis XI, 
anno 1470; by ChARLES VIII, in 1484; and 
by Lewis XII, in 1506. . 


they loſt their other territories on that ſide the water. 
Regnaud, Amboiſe, Mont-Trichard „ Loches, 


ployed above twenty thouſand weavers in the city govern- 


which loſs of their trade the French aſcribe to ſe- 
veral cauſes: as firſt, their ſmall foreign traffick. 


of the kingdom. 


is computed there are thirty-three foreſts all 


Amboiſe, Ambacia, is ſituated at the confluence C H A P. 
of the Amaſſe and the Loire five leagues to the XXXI. 
eaſtward of Tours. This town is not large, con- Amboiſe. 
ſiſting only of two pariſhes and two ſtreets; but 
has a fine caſtle, which is a great ornament to it. 

Here they pretended to ſhew the horns of a ſtag of 

a prodigious ſize, which being examined by the 
preſent King of Spain, and his brothers the Dukes 

of Burgundy and Berry, in their paſſage to Spain; 

they diſcovered them to be the work of ſome ar- 

tiſt, and not natural, Lewis XI inſtituted the 
order of St. MichAEL in this caſtle anno 1469. 
There is little elſe, that deſerves notice here un- 

leſs the Courſe or publick walks, which the French 
writers obſerve are very. fine, as they do of thoſe 

of every other town. 

Chinon, Caſtrum Chinonis, is ſituated on the Chinon. 
Vienne, ten leagues ſouth-weſt of Tours. It con- 
ſiſts of four pariſhes and fifteen religious. houſes, 
containing about a thouſand families. It was re- 
markable formerly for the reſidence of CHARLES 

VII. and the firſt pubſick appearance of Joan of 

Arc, or the Maid of Orleans, before him, which 

gave ſuch a turn to the affairs of France, when 
they were looked upon as deſperate. The famous 
RABELA1S was a native of this town, | 

Touraine underwent the ſame fate as the reſt of The anci- 
the  Gallick provinces, and was, like them, at ent fate of 
length governed by its proper Count. In the year- 
1044, it was conquered by Gzorrty MART EI. 
Earl of Anjou, and paſſed to his deſcendants Earls 
of Anjou, and Kings of England, who held it till 


The principal manufactures of this province were The trade 
thoſe of cloth, leather and ſilk; of which the ſilk, of Tou- 
though the laſt eſtabliſhed, is the moſt conſiderable.” a and 
As to the woollen manufacture, it is at preſent | chang " 
ſcarce followed any where but at Amboiſe, and dwindled 
here they only make ſlight French ſtuffs. That to nothing 
of leather alſo is ſunk to nothing; and the ſilk, through 


which in the time of Cardinal Ricyetitu, em- oe 


of Tours only, ſcarce employs ſixty at this time : ment. 


2. Their expelling ſuch numbers of workmen out 
3. The obliging the merchants 
of. Tours to buy their Silk at Lyons. And, 4. The 
wearing calicoes and Indian filks. This, ſays my 
author, has deſtroyed the commerce of Touraine, 
which anciently brought them in more than ten 
millions of livres annually. 

This province has a governor-general, a lieu- Military 
tenant- general, and a King's heutenant. Beſides 897": 
which have their particular governors, as the u_ 
towns of Amboiſe, Beaulieu and Chinon. ; 


CH AP. XXXII. 


Contains a deſcripttion of the general government 
| of Anjou. 


HE province of Anjou is bounded by Le Maine C H A. 
on the north; by Touraine on the eaſt ; by XXXII. 
Poitou on the ſouth; and by Bretagne on the Anjou. 
weſt: extending twenty - ſix leagues in length from situation, 
eaſt to weſt, and four and twenty in breadth from &c. 
north to ſouth. | 1 5 
The air is temperate, and the country agree - Air and 
ably diverſified with hills and plains, but rather face of the 
level than mountainous, except on the banks of count 
the Loire, and in ſome parts of Mauges; and it 
of + 


oak and beech in it. The 


2 


CHAP 
XXXII. 
— 

Soil. 


Rivers. 


Anjou almoſt in two equal parts; the Vienne, the 


Chief | 


towns. 


Angiers. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF FRANCE. 


The ſoil produces white wines, wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, peas, flax, hemp, nuts, cheſnuts, and 


numbers of cattle and ſheep, which are the greateſt 
riches of the province. 
quarries of marble, and ſome iron- mines. 

The chief rivers are the Loire, which divides 


Toue, which runs from ſouth to north, and falls 
into the Loire at Saumur, the little Loire, the 
Sarte and the Maine; all which run froni north 
to ſouth, and unite their ſtreams at Angers, and 
a little after fall into the Loire. Beſides which, there 
are abundance of other leſſer ſtreams that render 
the roads impaſſible ſometimes for want of bridges. 
The chief towns are Angiers, Chateaugontier, 
La Fleche, Le Pont de Se, Chateau-Ceaus, Dove, 
Craon, Montſoreau, and Montrevil-Bellay. | 
Angiers, Inliomagus Andigavorum, the capital of 
Anjou, is ſituated a little above the place where 
the little Loire, and the Sarte fall into the Maine, 
the laſt of which rivers divides the town into al- 
moſt two equal parts: it lies fifteen leagues almoſt 
eaſt of Nants, and about fifty-three ſouth-weſt 
of Paris. It was firſt encloſed with a wall 
Jonn King of England, which was demoliſhed 
by Lewis VIII. St. Lewis his fon rebuilt the 
wall in the manner we ſee it at this day. The 
town contains nine thouſand houſes, and about 
thirty-ſix thouſand inhabitants, which are divided 
into ſixteen pariſhes, twelve within the walls and 


four in the ſuburbs. Beſides the pariſh-churches, 


there are eight collegiate, and. a great number of 
convents. The cathedral church is a noble ſtruc- 
ture, the. roof high and broad, and yet is not ſuſ- 
tained by one pillar. The choir is alſo very fine, 
and its three lofty ſteeples are much admired for 
their architecture. Part of the town is pleaſantly 
fituated on the fide of a hill, and the reſt in a bot- 
tom. The caſtle ſtands on a ſteep rock and com- 
mands the whole, being flank' d with antique round 
towers, which at preſent ſerve rather for ornament 
than defence. In this town is annually a great 
proceſſion of all the clergy and inhabitants, to 


ſhew their deteſtation of the errors of their Arch- 
| deacon BERENOENuSs, who in the year 101 


preached againſt their doctrine of tranſubſtantiati- 
on; which opinion however they ſay he adjured 
afterwards at Rome before Pope GxzGory VII. 
They pretend to ſhew here one of the pors which 
held the water that our Saviour turned into wine 
at the marriage in Cana. This city is the capital 
of a dutchy, a Biſhop's See, and a univerſity chief- 
ly for the ſtudy of the law; and LEWIS XIV efta- 
bliſhed an academy here in 1685, upon the ſame 


foot with that of the royal academy at Paris. The 


Chateau- 
gontier,. 


fathers of the oratory alſo have a college here, 
wherein they inſtruct their diſciples in divinity and 
philoſophy, as in other great towns of France. 
Chateaugontier is ſituated on the Maine, ſeven 
leagues north of Angiers. It is divided into two 
rts by the river, and conſiſts of three pariſhes, 
* hundred houſes, and five or ſix thouſand 


ſouls. Beſides the pariſh-churches it hath a colle- 


giate church and ſeveral monaſteries. 
La Fleche, Flecchia Caſtrum, is pleaſantly ſituated 


in a beautiful plain on the little Loire, eight leagues 


north-eaſt of Angiers. It conſiſts of one pariſh, 
but contains however fix thouſand inhabitants. 


HENRV IV, who was born here, enlarged and 


beautified it: he converted his caſtle or palace, 
which was very ſpacious, into a college for the 


Jeſuits ; and his heart lies buried under the ſteps 


Vavenne, a favourite of HENRY IV, is at prefent ** 
all manner of fruits: and their paſtures feed great 


Here are alſo coal-pits, 


. moſt important paſſes on that river. 
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of the altar. The palace of the late Marquis of CH 4 . 
the greateſt ornament of the town; the garden 

and water- works are ſuitable to the magnificence 

of the building. Among the illuſtrious perſons 

who have been educated in the Jeſufts college at 

La Fleche, the celebrated DEScAR TES is one. i 

Pont de Se ſtands about a league and half to thepont de Se. 
eaſtward. of Angiers upon the river Loire, which 
having broken its banks looks like a ſea at this 
place, and is molt conſiderable for its ſtone bridge, 
ſaid to be a thouſand paces long, and one of the 
The rown 
conſiſts of about four hundred houſes, and has a 
caſtle for its defence, or rather vrnament. 

Doue or Doe, Theotuadum Caftellum, is ſituated Doue. 
half a league to the ſouthward' of the Loire, con- 
taining about four hundred houſes, moſt remark- 
able for an amphitheatre cut out of a rock ſixteen 
hundred feet in circumference, and capable of 
holding fifteen thouſand people; which ſome are 
of opinion was the work of the ancient Romans, 
and others of the French. In this town alſo is 
one of the fineſt fountains in Francgſgſge. 

Anjou, like other parts of Gaul, was conquer'd Theanci- 
by CAsaR ; and on the decline of the Roman un f 
empire underwent the ſame revolutions as the 
neighbouring provinces, till it came to be govern'd 
by Counts of its own, of whom GROrREY HI, 
ſurnamed PLaNTAGENET, married Maup the 
Empreſs, daughter and heireſs of HENRY I, King 
of England, by whom he had iſſue HENRY II, 
who inherited both England and Anjou. This 
Prince left three ſons, viz. Ric ARD, Gkor REA 
and JohN. RicgARD ſucceeded him, who leav- 
ing no iſſue, and his ſecond brother GEOFRE V be- 
ing dead and leaving one ſon named AR THus, 
this Prince ought to have inherited both England 
and Anjou; but his uncle Joun, his father's 
younger brother, uſurped his dominions and mur 
dered ARTHUR. Whereupon the French Kin, 
cited Jon the uſurper before the Peers of France; 
and on his not appearing, adjudged him guilty of 
felony and murder; for which it was pretended all 
his French dominions were forfeited, and accord- 
ingly the French King ſeized Anjou and Nor- 
mandy, and moſt of the territories the Engliſh had 
in France about the year 1202, except Guienne _ 
and Gaſcony, which the Engliſh remained poſſeſſ'd 
of till (the reign of Henzy VI,) about the middle 


. of the fifteenth century. Anjou was afterwards 


an appanage of ſome of the blood royal of France, 
and lately gave a title to the Dauphin's ſecond 
ſon, the preſent King of Spain. 

The trade and produce of Anjou conſiſts in white Trade and 
wines, cattle, corn, freſn- water fiſh, hemp, flax, Produce of 
thread, linen, flight , woollen ſtuffs, dried ſweet- Mou. 
meats, game, ſaltpetre, brandy, vinegar, prunes, 
honey, refined ſugar and white wax. 

Anjou has a governor-general, a lieutenant- Military 
general, and two of the King's lieutenants; be- S 
ſides which, there are. particular governors in * 
Fleche, Beaufort, Chateaugontier and Bauge. 


CHA P. XXXII. 
Contains a deſcription of the government of Saumur. 


Lthough Saumur be really in Anjou, itisne-CHAP. 

vertheleſs made a ſeparate government, and XXXIII. 

comprehends part of Anjou which lies ſouth of the ——— 

Loire, and a part of the higher Poitou. The chief nent 

towns whereot are Saumur, Richelieu and Mirebeau. of Saumur 
Saumur, 
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CHAP... Samur, Salons Murns, and Salmurum, is plea- 
XXXIII. ſantly ſituated on the river Loire, ſeven or eight 
leagues to the eaſtward of Angiers. 


be called Murus from a rock under which it ſtands, 


Siumur 
City, 


that reſembles a wall. The caſtle and fortifications : 


might render it a ſtrong place in the laſt age, hut 
rather ſerve for ornament than defence at preſent. 
This was one of the cautionary towns given the 
Proteſtants, and here they had an academy, where 
Jona Cameron the Scot, whoſe diſciples from 
him were called Cameronians, and many other 
celebrated ſaints of that claſs receiv'd their educa- 
tion; but being ſuppreſſed by Lewis XIV, in the 
year 1684, and a liberty of their religion denied 
them, moſt of the inhabitants left their country. 
The three pariſhes do not contain above five or 
ſix thouſand ſouls, tho? before the perſecution they 
conſiſted of twice the number. The principal ma- 
nufactures of Saumur are the refining of ſugar, and 

thoſe of hard ware and toys. | 
Military - This little government has its governor-general, 
govern- Heytenant-governor, and King's lieutenant, in- 


ment of gependent of the governor of Anjou. Rhichelieu 
Saumur, : G . | | 

5 Mirebeau have their particular governors, 

which towns have been already mentioned in 

Poitou. : +) | RW 70 

French -- The towns in the government of French Flan- 


Flanders, ders have been already deſcrib'd in treating of the 
Dunkirk, ow Countries: as has the town of Dunkirk, which 
3 makes a diſtinct government an the French plan. 
deſcr:beg The towns alſo in the government of Metz, Toul 
elſewhete. and Verdun, and thoſe of Alſace having been al- 

ready treated of in the deſcription of Germany, 


are omitted here, 


C HAP. XXXIV. 


Contains an abſtra# of the ancient hiſtory of France ; 
together with the modern hiſtory of that kingdom. 


CHAP. \HE limits of the ancient Gaul were far more 
XXXIV. extenſive than thoſe of the preſent kingdom 
N e of France; comprehending on one ſide all the 


tract of north part of Italy, namely, the territories of the 
their anci- King of Sardinia, of the republick of Genoa, and 
ent hiſtory Lombardy: and on the other, the Low Countries, 
and all that part of Germany which lies to the 

' weſtward of the Rhine. That part of Gaul which 

lay to the eaſtward of the Alps was by the Romans 

called Gallia G ſalpina, on acount of its ſituation 

in reſpect of Rome; and that part of Gaul to the 

weſt ward of the Alps was for the like reaſon deno- 
minated Gallia Tranſalpina. It is the latter of theſe 

that is the ſubject of the preſent hiſtory, and even 
part of this is diſmembered from modern France. 
The Gauls The firſt account we have of the Gauls which 
can be relied on, is from the Romans: it ſeems 
they were a brave people, had ſtormed even Rome 
it ſelf, and were very near putting a period to 
that aſpiring. republick. Nor did the Romans 
think'fit to attempt the conqueſt of them till they 
had reduced moſt of the other pawers in the then 
known world under their dominion, FuLlvius 
FL Accus the conſul, about an hundred and thirty 
years before our Saviour, firſt invaded the Tranſal- 
pine Gauls, and five years afterwards FaB1us Max- 


Ius reduced Gallia Narbonenſis into the form of 
Conquer- a Roman province. CASAR, after a ten years 


ed by Cz- war, brought all the powers of Tranſalpine Gaul 

far. under the dominion'of the Romans abour 48 years 

The three before Chriſt. He found the whole country di- 

principal vided into three principal parts, the firſt of which 

necvons of was inhabited by the Celtæ, the ſecond by the 
. 2 . 


them. 


It is ſaid to 


named Taranis or the Thunderer. They thought 


. miſletoe, which grew about the oak, was deemed 
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Aquitains, and the third by the Belgæ. The Cf XP. 
Celtz were the moſt conſiderable, their country XXXIV. 
extending from the Alps to the Britiſh channel, DL 
To the welt of them lay the Aquitains, bordering 
on the Ocean and the Pyrenees ; and to the north- 
eaſt the Belgz, who inhabited Picardy, Cham- 
pagne, the Low Countries, and that part of Ger- 
many which lies to the weſtward of the Rhine. 
Theſe great nations were again ſubdivided into a 
multitude of little principalities or ſtates, who fre- 
quently united under ſome one head for their com- 
mon defence againſt the Roman arms ; of whom 


CææsaR mentions between ſixty and ſeventy : 


every great town and community he ſpeaks of fre- 
quently as a diſtinct nation: as tie Allobroges, the 
people of Savoy and Dauphine ; the Seguſini, the 
inhabitants of the city of Seguſium and the diftrict 
belonging to it; the Datii, the inhabitants of the 
city of Dax and its territory; the Gabali, the peo- 
ple of Gevaudan; the Sueſſiones, the inhabitants 
of Soiſſons and its diſtrict, Ke. 

The learned are not entirely agreed about the Their lan- 
language of the Gauls, or their manners; accord. Sdage. 
ing to Cs AR, the Celtæ, Aquitani, and Belgæ 
had very little reſemblance in either: while Stpo- 
ius is of opinion that their language was the ſame, 
and they had only different dialects. Their religion Religion. 
alſo is variouſly repreſented by theſe Roman authors: 
TuLLy affirms they had none, while Casar 
and Livy ſay they worſhip'd a multitude of Gods; 
that the chief of them were MERCURY, whom 
they called Teutates; and Jupir ER, whom the 


him beſt repreſented by the talleſt oaks, the nobleſt 
N of nature; for I don't perceive they 
ad any images, which might occaſion ſome of the 
Romans to apprehend they had no Gods. Their 
prieſts were the Druids, and as the myſteries of 
their religion as well as their morals and hiſtory 
were taught in ſongs; it was by the Bards, an 
inferior order of Druids, that their diſciples were 
inſtructed, Their Vates or Eubages ſacrificed ani- 
mals, and foretold, or pretended to tell, future e- 
vents by the diſpoſition of their entrails; and ſome 
relate that upon extraordinary occaſions they ſa- 
crificed men, to which I do not give entite credit; 
but if they did, it is no more than their politer 
neighbours the Romans did before them. {Bt 
The term Druid is faid to be derived from the 
Celtick word Deru, which ſignified an oak: the 


ſacred as well as the tree, and directions were given 
as to the time and manner of gathering it. The 
Druids ſeem to.have preſided in civil as well as re- 
ligious matters; inſomuch that a malefactor could 
not be executed but by their approbation; and the 
chief of the Druids, or the high prieſts, had an un- 
common veneration paid him. A late French 
writer has pretended to collect ſome of the ſacred 
rules and maxims given by the Druids to their diſ- 
ciples; and as they are agreeable to what we find 
in other authors, I ſhall take the liberty to recite 
the principal of them, though I will not vouch 
for their being genuine. | +4 

1. They directed that none ſhould be inſtructed 
in the mylteries of their religion but in the ſacred 
groves. 953 

2. That miſletoe be gathered with reverence in 
the ſixth moon, and cut with a golden bill. 

3. That care be taken in the education of chil- 
dren, who are to be taught that every thing is de- 
rived from heaven. e . 


4. That 


kk 4 


CHAP. 
XXXIV. 


Portifica- 


Gaul di. 
Province 


cording to their ſituation : 
eaſtern ſide the Alps next the Romans were di- 


vided into 


4. That the Arcana of their religion and ſei 
ences. be not committed to writing, but to me- 


Mr hey taught t that the ſoul is immortal, and 
after death goes into ſome other body. 


6. That the world will be deſtroyed. by fte er 


water. 


7. That upon extraordinary emergencies men 
are, to be ſacrificed; and as the body falls, or 


moves after it is Allen, and as the blood flows 
from the wound, future events may be foretold. 

8. That priſoners of war are to be facrificed on 
their altars. 

9. That they who Kill tbemſelves to atten 
their friends in the next world, will wo; their 
converſation there. 


10. That the diſobedient be outhwed and ex 
cluded the ſociety of men. 
11. That the heads of families have fovireign 
r in their own houſes, and may put their 
wives, their children, and ſervants to Mord 97190 
As to the government of the Gauls, they were 
divided into a multitude of little principalities and 
ſtates, as has been obſerved already; every one of 
which had their captain or leader, who judged their 
affairs at home, and commanded their armies in 
the field ; which officer or magiſtrate Lrvy pro- 
perly enough ſtiles their King, while others are 
very angry with him for giving him this Bn 
becauſe, ſay they, he was elective, and might be 
reſtrained in his power by the people, and even 
depoſed for male-adminiſtration. But what the 
tives of theſe Princes were, or what the 
privileges of their people, no one ſure will be ſo 
arrogant to deſcribe particularly at this day. What 
ſeems probable is, that in ſome of theſe ſtares, the 
power of the Prince was more limited than in 
others z and perhaps in ſome he was under no limi- 
tations at all; as we find it is in ſeveral countries 


at this day, where there are a variety of Herbe 


kin xdoins and ſtates. 
he cloathing of the Gauls ſeems to differ 15 
thoſe who lived on the 


ſtinguiſhed by the term Togara, as they wore gowns 
like the Romans; and next to them the inha- 
bitants of Savoy, 'Dauphine, and Languedoc were 
ſometimes called'Bracata, from their covering their 
loins, or wearing ſomething in imitation . of 
breeches. The Celtæ alſo: were called Comata, 
from theit wearing long hair z but T queſtion 
whether they were much better cloathed than the 
Britons, becauſe the reſt of the Gauls who lay 
nearer the Romans, ſcemed to be difeinguiſhed 
from them by their being cloathed. 

Their houſes were no better bag round hutꝭ 
covered with ſtraw, which they uſually built in 
the woods, or on the banks of rivers; and their 
beds were the ſkins of beaſts Their fortifications 


Conſiſted of little more than trees cut down and 


formed into a kind of wall with 4 trench about 
them. They eat bread and fleſh, chiefly that 
which was taken in hunting; and thoſe that bor“ 
dered on Italy drank their wines: but J don't 
find there was any wine made in France when 
Jurivs CæsAR came amongſt them, though 1 in 
lome places they had malt liquors. 1 


Auqusrus CsAR having reſtored dale 70 


* empire, viſited Gaul, which he divided into 


our provinces, viz. r. Gallia Narbonenfis, ſo de. 

nominated from the city of Narbon in Languedoc, 

which comprehended Languedoc, Provence, Dau- 

Phine, and part of Savoy. 2. Aquitanica, fo called 
VOL. II. Nuuk. LXXXIII. 


tending from t 
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from it's capital the city of 4 Au uſt; now. C HA b. 
Acqu's in Guienne. It e a Güſenne, Ga Gad XXAIV. 


cony, N Xantoigne, Poitou, Perigort, Li- 
mouſin, Auver Bourbonois, and Berry; 3 ex- 

e Pyrenees to the river Loite. 
3. Celtica, to which he gave the name of Lug- 
, dunenfis, from it's capital Lugdunum, now Lyons; 
which comprehended the Lyonois and Orleanois 
in their largeſt dimenſions, Tournois, Burgundy, 


part of Champagne, the iſſe of France, Britany, 


and Normandy. 4. Belgica, ſo named from the 


Belgæ, which eentained all the north- eaſt 


of Gaul, viz. Picardy, the reſidue of Cham- 
pagne, Franche Comte, the Netherlands, and all 


that part of Germany which lies to the weſt ward 
of the Rhine. Cos TAX TIN E afterwards | 


divided Gaul into ſeventeen rr or er 
2 vir. 


Provinces. Capital cities. 
1. Narbonenfis Prima Narbonne in Languedoc. 


7. Secunda Aix in Provence. 
3. Viennenfis Vienne in Dauphine 

4. Alpes Graie & Prninæ Monſtriers in Savoy. 

5. Alpes Maritim Ambrun i in e, 8 
6. Lugdunenfis Prima Lyons. 

7. Secunda” Roan in Normandy. 

8. Tertia Tours 

9. * Quarta Sens in Clininipigtte 

10. d Beſangon in Franc. Comte 
11. Aquitania Prima 1 in . 

12. Secunda Bourdeaux. 

13. Novem Populania Aux in Gaſcony. FL 
14. Germania Prima Menta. 
15. ———— Secunda Cologne; 

16. Belgica Prima Triers. a 

MES RP Secunda © Rheims. 


* 


g introduced their laws aid 
s and civilized, this people, continued to 
govern them about five hundred years. But in 
the reign of the Emperor Hoxox1vs; the Goths 
having firſt ravaged Italy, ſcreled: themſelves 
thete, and in France and Spain. The Burgun- 

dians and ſeveral other northern people followed 
their ſteps, till at length the Franks, a German 
nation, ſubdued or drove theſe powers out of 
Gaul, giving Werk nattte to the country, which 
it has ever fince retained. This great event the 
generality of the French hiſtorians compute to 


Tube Romans haviti 


have happened abdut the year of our Lord 420. The frſ 
Since that time the crown of France has been line of 


81 


enjoy ed by three ſeveral families, viz: the Mes their 


rovignian, the Carolovignian, and the Capetine. 

MzRovee, from whom the ficſt line is deno- 
minated, according to moſt of their writers, 
was their third King, and Pn HAR AMON D 
the firſt; but the Judicious- Father Dax reti 
juſtly rejects the hiſtory of their four firſt 
Kings, and ſeerns to me to have made it very 
evident, that Crovis was tlie firft King of 
the Franks who reigned 1 in France; and 7 — he 
founded this monarchy about the year 486, 
which is ſixry-ſix years after | the common ac- 
count. But 1 ſhall” frſt preſent the reader with 


ne. Kings. 


the ordinary tables of their ſeveral Kings reigns, 


and then make my remarks on ſuch of n 
as molt — our attention. 2 
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A Chronological 
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N 52 ade e el Kings. g Mot do A 
D Table ol the Kings of Brayo garn rente Grit wr 124 1 25 
E: 1 08 VIOLA. re | 38. HENRY . 75 4y . 
* he devi line. 69. FRAWERS II. 
GUN mm COT. N X eee 
2 Keg 8 65 59 theo (3 1 2 8. el et 51 14 p: | : 5. 61. E RV III. ory; GW 511 aa (4:1 
gs 2 DUNN g 9 9 * e 214 n p 62. HE NR IV. 3 PRI ** 1 0 
Pas PRARAIONDo: — 99 — gen 418 63. LEWIS XIII. 21 — — | 
ee, . — e e e et; 
8. Minu |—. i=, —ͥ—òÄCw 2448 6g. Lewis XV.” . Len 205; pry; 


4. Cuirbzülex wa, iy — 458 


„ Cetunzegar —V——— — le "This table begins with PHARAMOND,. to. 
i. Cori: 558 whom ſucceeded CLOpTON, MRO VEE, and 
8. Dann 1 107; 1 nnabes 156t CHILDERICK:: but Father DANIEL ſhews that 
9. Cuil RICK — — 570: theſe Princes only made irruptions into Gaul our 
10. CS TABL II. 384 af Germaay from time to time; that none of 
11. DAGOBERT _ — 629 them fixed their reſidence in Gaul, but being 
12, CLovis II. 3 dw 638 content with plunder, or beaten back by the 
13. CLoTaire Il,  — Nos 655 Romans, returned to their habitations on the 
14. CnILDERICkE II. — dine 670 other ſide of the Rhine, till CVOvis paſſing this Crows. 
Is: TRIER RN ode rai 674 river at the head of a numerous army, laid the 
| CLovis II. — 691 foundation of the French-monarchy, in the fifth 
| HILDEBERT Fa os 695 your of his reign, and the twengieth of his age, 
| 8. AGOBERT II. — — 711 486. —— I IP 
| 19. CIIT ERNIE Il. — — 716 8 8 the rice of this expedition of Cuavas, Gaul The tate 
| 'Crorainz diſputed. 721 Was divided between the Romans, the V ihgoths, of 4! 
| 20. THIERRY 1 — 722 and the Burgapdians. The Roman territories 3 the 


An interregnum. bd0domprehended almoſt all: the. provinces which lic conquered 
21. „inn III. — — 743 between the Rhine, the Ocean, aud the. I. ire; it. 
e ©, The Burgundians poſſeſſed, the countries, hexwern 


"The. Carolvignia a 


a 1 

5 PEPIN che Short r 751 
3. CA © radon, 32 

Fog Lew1s the Pious— — _ . $14 
25. CHARLES the Bald — 840 
26. Lewis IL. — ᷑C—ͤ8C2ä2 877 


the Saone and the Rhone, and ſeveral, towns an 
both ſides thoſe rivers, as; Lyons, Vienne, Agr 
neva. The Viſigoths poſſeſſed all the reſt of hg 
country from the Alps to the Pyrenees, which, lig 
to the ſoathward of the Loire. THEoDoR ACK, 
King of the Oftrogaths, or eaſtern, Goths, . 
at this time King of Italy; and the Viſigoths-he 


1 III. the dominion of great part of Span. 


CARLOMAN e 579 _ While the affairs of Europe were in this fitua- The 
28. CHARLES N the Groſs 4 — 458 — tion, CLov1s paſſed the Rhine With a formidable march of 
29. Eupzs, | — — $88 army, bendiog his march directiy for Soiſſpns, Cote, 


Omans 


a the Simple — 893 the capital of the Roman territories in, Gaul __ 


aid i Gapeiine . Wis t 


Rox diſpute - — 924 Where Status the Roman governot, then 
31. Ropbol fn — — — 923 reſided. Siaentius drewgegesher all thg forces 
32. LXW IS HIV. — i 5 e 930 he could aſſemple to oppoſa hig march but hav- 
33. Lor AIX 2 — 954 ing, the misfortune to be defested, fled to AA 
34 LON, ae the See 2386 RICK Kins of the Viſigotke, or weſtern Goths, 


for protection who gelixered him to CLovis, 
and he was not long after behended : whereupon 


d e ie e 22 „ :; moſt of the towns in qd Roman gorernment 
35 fr ae. fat 8 4 987 made their ſubmiſſion to the conquero .. 
38. ROBERT, 1, . 1 996 While Crovis was ſettling his new. acquired 


30 Jon x the Good — — 


37 N 4 do 2 150 5 r 1033 


45. PI LET IV. the Fair 
66. F .Hutin , 
47» HILLP V 535 — 
48. Ca , the the Ri — 1322 
49. Praiiy VI. of Valoss— 


51. CuARUHsS V. the Wi 


56. Lewis XII. the Juſt 


dominions, the King of Thuringia fell upon his 


38. PHILIP 2 1 | oof? 1060 territories in Germany, and abliged him to nepals. 
39. LEwIS N VI. the Gr i 108 the Rhine; but having defeated his enemies on 
40. F by” — 1137 that ſide, he returned to Soiſſons in triumph: 
41. PRT II., the Ag” — 1180 = which he endeavoured to ſtrengthen, himſelf 
42. Lewis, V % the . — 1223 by alliances, and married CHO IDA, the niet 
43. Sr Lzwis AIX. — . 455 of GoupaxD King of Burgundy ; Which 
44. Pu 1 1 III. the Elardy 1270 Princeſs being a Chriſtian, gave him a favourable 


opinion of that perſuaſion. However, they tell 


us, he deferred the declaring himſelf a Chriſtian, 


till being engaged in a deſperate» battle with the 

Alemanni, who had invaded his country, he 

vowed, he would become a Chriſtian, if Heaven 

ſhould grant bim the victory: which happening 

1 fall on his fide, he made no delay to perform 
8 


52. CHARLES VI. 5 — 1380 vow, but was baptized; at Rheims on his re- 

53. CnaRLESs VII. Vifgrious . — 1412 turn, with three thoufand; of his officers an) 

54. LEWIS XI. — — 1461 cat men. But whatever Was the occaſion of lis 

55. CHARLES VIII. — — 1483 Converſion, lis profeſſing Chriſtianity procured 
— 1498 


him the allections of his new ſuddecds the ＋ N. 
who 


2 
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could fix their thrones here, was the difference of 
religion between them and the Gauls; for the 
Germans were ſtill pagans. As to the tradition 
of the St Ampouille, or holy bottle of oil aſed 
at the conſecration of their Kings, being brought 
him by a dove at his baptiſm, with the royal 
ſtandard called the Oriflamme, the reader will 
give it the weight it deſerves; a8 well as that 
other tradition, of his having the gift. of healing 
the King's Evil conferred upon him at the ſame 
time. But to procced in his hiſtory 5 this King 
it ſeems, whoſe ambition was never ſatisfied, fell 
firſt upon Gov pts axpKing of Burgundy, and af- 
ter wards upon ALA RICK King of the Viſigoths 5 
defeated both of them, and killed AL AR ICR 
with his own hand; but THZODO RISE King of 
the Oſtrogoths interpoſing. prevented CLovrs 
making himſelf entite maſter of their countries. 
Whereupon, he bent his arms towards Bretagne, 
and obliged that Prince to lay aſide the royal 
ſtile, He deprived alſo the Princes of the Ale- 
manni in Germany, of the titles of Kings, ap- 
propriating that honour to himſelf; and from 
that time, it is ſaid, they took upon them no 
other title than that of Duke. And thoſe of his 
own family, . who had erected themſelves little 
* kingdoms, and would not ſubmit to this rule, he 
depoſed, - or put to death. Inſomuch, that the 
French hiſtorians, who ſeem to worſhip him on 
other accounts, acknowledge that he left behind 
. kim» the character of an ambitious cruel Prince; 
- and ſuggeſt, - that his benevolence to the clergy, 
and his religious foundations, were undertaken: by 
Way of atonement for the many barbarities he 


— perhaps the reaſon that none of his predeceſſors Languedoc, and Killed Ar ARlex their King. , 


The pretence for this laſt; war was, that AUA 
'R1CK' having married CCO A, ſiſter to the 
French Kings, would compel her to become an 


Arian. And indeed, the hiſtory of the Church at 75 


this time informs us, that almoſt all the Chriſtian 
world were hereticks of one denomination or 


other, and only the French Princes dee mod true wa of 1 
Catholicks by Rome. But, morwithſtanding, tde 


pretended concern of theſe Princes for the Catho- 
lick Faith, we find them imbruing their hands 
in the blood of helpleſs orphans, their brother 
CLopomir's children, and dividing their inbe- 
ritance amongſt chem. The holy See therefore, 
has very little to be proud of, in theſq ſtrenuous 
defenders of the purity: of her faith. Another ob- 
ſervation hiſtorians make is, that theſe French 
Princes made no ſcruple of having three or four, 
or half a dozen wives and concubines at a time; 
and would frequently take to their beds women 
that were already married to othets; and were in- 
dulged in all. thefe irregularities by the Church gf 
Rome, ſo long as they continued protectors of 
the holy See. TIIRRY, King of Auſtraſia, 
dying in the year 533, was ſucceeded by his ſon 
TR EOD EBERT, Who with his two uncles; the 


Kings of Paris and Soiſſons, attacked Burgundy, 


and having defeated and killed King Gowp e- 
NOR, divided that country amongſt them. VI- 
TIGES King of the Oftrogaths, alſo yielded up 
Provence to the French Kings, in conſideration 
of their aſſiſting him in his wars againſt the Em- 
peror Jus rIN IAN. But theſe treacheraus French 
Princes, inſtead of aſſiſting either VI TI GES, or 
BrLIsARIUs, the Emperor's General, with 


| | Bog committed. whom they were in alliance, marched a great 

crovis Lovis died = — in r 511, * army into Italy, and fell upon thoſe powers, in 
Gs, 9h; } ing the forty-fifth year of his age, and C8 thirtieth hopes of wreſting that country from both of them. 
ed by his Of his reign, leaving four ſons behind him, viz. They were however, ſoon after- obliged to retire 
ſow, -PHLvERRTy.(CLonouih, CHILDEBERT,' and over the Alps again: and BEUIsAR Ius hay- 
CLorAIR E, who divided his dominions between ing reduced great part of Italy to the Emperor's 


them; CRI LD EIER T was King of Paris, 'CLo- obedience again, carried VI TIO ES to Conſtan- 


Don iR of Orleans, CLOrATIR Hof Soiffons, arid 
TuizRxv, the eideſt, who had the largeſt ſhare, 
was King of Auſtraſia, or eaſtern France, between 
the Rhine and the Meuſe, the capital whereof was 
Metz in Locraia, Ae poſſcſſed alte ſeveral other 
provinces of France, — all that belonged to the : 
Pranks in Germany, to the eaſtward. of the Rhine. 
In the reign of theſe Princes, Gaul ohtained the 
name of France. The Viſigoths were at this 
time in the poſſaſſon of Spain and South France, 
and their King ALAR IK beinga minor, TH- 
bon ick King of the Eaſt Goths 4h Italy, . took | 
upon him the guardianſhip and protection of that 
Frince, who was the ſon of his daughter and of 
Ar Ax ick their late King. This ro- union of all 
the Gathick nations under one bead, Lge 
them very formidable to France n the ſouth, 
the Danes and Norwaps now ge: to by — + 
the north. | £12 
We 7 pane ROAR (LE killed bade ainſt nh 
Burgundians, his three brothers ſhared his king- 
dom of Que. amongſt them, and murdered; his 
children. Soon after wards FPREOHO RICK the 
N N King of the eaſtern Goths dying, the 
ch Kings, began to think of enlarging their 
dominions: FIE AAV King of Auſtraſia entered 
into an alliance with his brother CLOrAIRE King 
of Soiffons, and made a conqueſt of Thuringia, 
a part of the modern Saxony; while CI- 
'BERT "ny of Paris, invaded we dominions of 


che year 339. 


tinople, Where he was made a patrician, and had 
a fortune given him capable to ſatisfy the ambi- 
tion of any priyate man, in my author's phraſe. 
who had not been a King. This Bappeneib abaut 
/ The Gofid ſtill made ſurther efforts! for. SS 
ung their affairs in Italy upon BEL ISA RIVS's re- 
tiring to Conſtantinople, | and having elected uthe 
famous Toz11,a for their King, recoyered; great 
part of the country; from the Romans: among the 
leſt, Rome. itſelf was twice: ſtormed and taken. 
Hereupon, the Emperor ſent his General NARSES⁵ 
into. Italy, who defeated: Tori A, | and Rilled 
him in the field, of battle; and alter him TIIAS, 
whom the Goths chofe for King in his rom: 
3 he obliged them to abandon Italy, and 
miſe never to return thither again. All the 
ths however, did not leave the country, but 
called in the French to theit aſſiſtance, who paſ- 
ſing the Alps with a vaſt army, laid Italy waſte 
from one end to the other, till they were met by 
Na Rs Es the Imperial General, and entirely de- 
ſeated. The plague happening among their forces 
at the ſame time, very few of the French lived 
to return home In the mean time TugODR/ 
BALD King of Auſtraſia died without iſſue, and 
CioTainx King of Soiſſons, his great uncle, 
ſeized upon his dominions, without ſuffer ing his 
brother Cna DRA to ſhare any part of chem 
With bim, which 9 war between them: 


bur 
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_ CHAP. bur CyrtDEBERkT King of Paris dying in the 
E r'558, CLoTarrs thereby became ſole ma- 
The er of the French empire. He enjoyed it about 
French à year, when a fever put an end to his life, in 
Empire the fifty-firſt year of his reign, leaving four ſons, 
el wiz. CnIIrpERIex, CHARIBERT, GONTRAN, 
and/$1GEBERT. 1 7 
Divided a- CHIL YER IK (ſucceeded to the Kingdom of 
Fur into Soiſſons; CHARIBERT to that of Paris; Gon- 
dnn TRAN to Orleans with Burgundy, which there- 
upon obtained the name of the kingdom of Bur- 
gundy again; and SEBERT to Auſtraſia. 
Naaszs having driven both the Goths and 
the French out of Italy, governed that country in 
peace, till the death of the Emperor Jus rIxiAx, 
which happened about the year 366, when being 
recalled by his ſucceſſor the Emperor Jus r ix, 


and treated with indignity by the Empreſs So- 


PHIA, NARSES was fo provoked by this uſage, 
that in revenge he invited the Lombards, ano- 
ther tribe of the northern people, into Italy. 
ALBory' their King, who had formerly ſerved in 
Italy under NA Rs Es, againſt the Goths, and was 
acquainted with the beauty and fertility of the 
country, very readily accepted the propoſal; and 
being joined by a good body of Saxons, march- 
ed into the Milaneſe, making almoſt an entire 
conqueſt of Italy: after which he marched into 
Savoy and Dauphine, and ſtruck a terror into the 
Kings of France. | „„ 
CuARIBERT King of Paris dying, his terri- 
tories were divided amongſt his three ſurviving 
brothers, but in a very odd manner, according to 
the cuſtom of thoſe times; for each brother had 
a ſhare in almoſt every province, and in every 
city of his dominions; each of them had his 
ſhare in the capital city of Paris itſelf: which oc- 
calioned frequent diſputes and miſunderſtandings 
between them, and ſometimes an open war, as it 
happened in the year 575, when S810 EBERT 
King of Auſtraſia, having beaten his brother 
 CHir.PERICK out of the field, and forced him 
to ſnut himſelf up in Tournay, was killed by an 


town, CHILD EBERT, the ſon of Sto EBERT, 
ſucceeded his father in the kingdom of Auſtraſia, 
between whom, and his uncle CRILPERIk, 
King of Soiſſons, there were almoſt continual 
wars, till CRILPERICE was aflaſſinated in his 
turn, and left his kingdom of Soiſſons to his ſon 
CLorAIRE, an infant, whom his uncle Gon- 
TRAN, King of Burgundy, took under his pro- 
tection: and clapping up a peace with his other 
. nephew CRIID EBERT, King of Aultraſia, the 
French Kings entered into a war with the Viſi- 
goths of Languedoc and Spain on the one hand, 
and with the Lombards of Italy on the other, 


hiſtorians relate, that the Burgundians agreed to 
pay the French an annual tribute in acknowledg- 
ment of their dependance on them. Theſe wars 
being ended, the French Kings lived at peace 
among themſelves and with their neighbours a- 
bout four years, when GonTR AN, King of Bur- 
gundy, died without iſſue, in March, 593, leav- 
ing the greateſt part of his dominions to his ne- 
phew CHILDEBERT, King of Auſtraſia: fo 
that at this time we find the French dominions 
divided between CLOTAIRE, King of Soiſſons 
and Neuſtria, and CHILDEBERT, 4 
ſtraſia and Burgundy, the latter of which Princes 
had large dominions to the eaſtward. of the Rhine, 
in Germany, Hungary, &c. The kingdom of 
97 | 1 


of Auſtraſia, the 
ing of Au- 
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Paris was neither divided or ery poſſeſſed by the CH ap. 
one or the other, but occaſioned ſeveral wars be- XXXIV. 
tween theſe Princes and their ſucceſſors, and the 


towns and territories frequently changed their 


maſters, as the one or the other met with ſucceſs. 


CniLD EBERT King of Auſtraſia died in the 
year 596, leaving iflue two ſons, to the eldeſt of 
whom, named THEODEBERT, he left the king- 
dom of Auſtraſia, and to TmitRRy, the young- 
eſt; that of Burgundy : the latter reſided at Or- 
leans, making this city the capital of his domi.. 
nions, Theſe two young Princes confederating 
together, took from CLOTAIRE, King of Neu- 
ſtria, great part of his territories, and afterwards 
carried their arms into Spain, making the Gaſ- 


cons beyond the Pyrenees tributary to them. But 


falling out among themſelves, THIERRVY ob- 
tained a deciſive victory over TREOD EBERT, 
took him priſoner with his ſon, and put them to 
death ; uniring thereby the kingdom of Auſtraſia 
to that of Burgundy : but dying ſoon after, and 
leaving four ſons infants behind him, and his 
kingdoms in ſome diſtraction, CLor AIR Ek, King 


of Soiſſons and Neuſtria, took advantage of the 
opportunity, ſeized upon his dominions, and 
murdered two of his ſons; another of them 
eſcaped and was never heard of more; and of 


Mexrovre the fourth, it is ſaid, he had ſome 


compaſſion, | becauſe he had ſtood godfather too 
him, and this young Prince lived a conſiderable 


time as a private man; fo that now the French The 


dominions were again united under one head. 


ſame time, to whom he gave the title of Queens, 


and a numerous herd of concubines, who drew 
him into many extravagancies, and occaſioned his 
oppreſſing his ſubjects with heavy. taxes, 'tho? at 
the beginning of his reign, he was eſteemed one 
of the beſt Princes that had ſat upon the throne. 
While he was thus diverting himſelf with his wo- 
men at Paris, his frontiers in Germany were at- 
tacked by the northern nations, and his forces de- 
feated in ſeveral battles, wih Men he was glad 
ce on ſuch terms as he could ob- 


to clap up a 
tain. The Duke, or Count of Britany, alſo in- 


. vaded his territories, . but the differences between 
them were accommodated, and he died in peace 
with various ſueceſs; tho' in the end, the French in the year 638, leaving two ſans minors, (viz.) 
Crovis II, to whom he gave the kingdoms of 
Neuſtria and Burgundy; and S810 EBEN II. 
- whom he conſtituted King of Auſtraſia. In the 


reign of theſe infant Princes it was, that the 


from whom the ſecond line of the French Kiogs 


French 


Cior AIR E had the good fortune to die a na- unfeg . 
tural death, and leave his dominions entire to his gain under 
ſon Da OBERT, whom he had before made one head 
viceroy, or, as fome ſay, King of Auſtraſia. He . _ 
left indeed another ſon named CHariBERT,. to = 
whom his brother aſſigned the kingdom of Aqui- z:«r, 
tain : but he died ſoon after without iſſue, and 6 
DaGcoBeRT remained ſole monarch of the French 
empire. He reſided for the moſt part at his c- 
pital city of Paris, and was a Prince pretty much 
devoted to pleaſure, having three wives at the 
aſſaſſin as he was carrying on the ſiege of that 


28. 


- Mayors of the palace, or prime miniſters of the The | 
French, began to aſſume ſovereign power, allow- NJ 
ing their Kings little more than the name of 
Royalty. EGA was now Mayor of the palace to yereign 
the King of Neuſtria, and PRYIN to the King power 
ndtather of the famous PE- 635. 
ix, who ſhewed his poſterity the way to depoſe 
their ſovereigns, and uſurp their - thrones, and 


the palace 
aſſume f0- 


deſcended, generally called the Carolovignian Jing, 


from CHARLEMAGNE, or CHARLES the Great. 
| PeeiN 
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CHAP. Pertn dying two years after DaGoBerT, his 


XXXIV. ſon Gr1MoOALD ſucceeded him in the office of 
Mayor of the palace in Auſtraſia. This gentle- | 
man had ſo much addreſs, that he prevailed , 
upon the young king to promiſe him that his ſon 


ſhould ſucceed him in the throne if he had none of 
his own; and tho? the King lived a conſiderable 
time afterwards, and had a ſon; yet was he 6 
' weak as to commit him to the care of this GR- 


to deliver him up to the diſcretion of an ambitious 
wretch, who had already a deſign upon the crown. 
S1 EBRRI died about the year 653, of whom the 
French hiſtorians. give us no other account than 
that he was a devout Prince, and founded ſeveral 
churches and monaſteries, and had variety of wo- 
mien about him; which was ſcarce-deemed a vice 
in thoſe days. Gx1moaALD,it ſeems, had not ſo 
much cruelty in his nature, as to murder his ſon 
Da OBERER T, but privately conveyed the infant 
into Scotland, where he hoped he never would be 
heard of more; after which he crowned his ow] n 
ſon CutLDRBER H King of Auſtraſſa, under pre- 
tence that the late King S1czBERT had adopted 
Him his er nnn. 6 1, 
__ .GLovis, whom their hiſtorians alſo make an 
indolent Prince, did not long ſurvive his brother: 
be left three ſons behind him, viz. CLOTAIRE III, 
CuILD ERNIE; and TnIERR Y; of whom CLo- 
TATRE the eldeſt ſucceeded him in the king- 
doms of Neuſtria and Burgundy; and the gran- 
dees in Auſtraſia _ refuſing to be governed by the 
uſurper CuilD EHT the fon of GRIMOALD; 


found means to depaſe him and place Ch IE DE RICK 


che ſecond ſon 'offgr ovis upon the throne. Gx 1- 

MOALD, was taken and carried to Paris, where 

be died in priſon. As to THIRBRx the third ſon 

of CLovas II, I don't find he had any ſhare aſ- 
ſigned him in the French territories at firſt. - 

ENI, EBROIN was conſtituted Mayor of the palace, 

—_ of gx prime miniſter, to CLOTALIRE III, King of 

place. Neuſtria; of whom the French hiſtorians give the 

following character, that he equally expoſed to ſale 

juſtice and injuſtice-for a price, that he burthened 

the people with taxes, abuſed the nobility, and 

would condemn and baniſh perſons of the higheſt 

quality for trifles. Of CLoTairz the French 

hiſtorians ſay yery little more than that he died 

about the year 663, without iſſue, and that there- 

upon his dominions devolved upon CR II DP ERIC, 

EKEing of Auſtraſia, and the French Empire became 

2 united again under one head. CHILD BRIO be- 

— having himſelf in an inſolent tyrannical manner 

gain uni · towards the nobility, was aſſaſſinated with his 

ted under Queen, who was big with child, and one of their 

2828 ſons: the other eſcaped and ſhut himſelf up in a 

* monaſtery for ſeveral years, tho? he afterwards 

ano 663, found means to aſcend the throne of his anceſtors. 

Upon the death of CHiLDeRICK, Trhitkny 

the third brother was declared King of Neuſtria 

and Burgundy. but Ex ROI N, formerly Mayor of 

the palace, repaired to Auſtraſia and ſer up an im- 

ſtor againſt him, with whom he returned into 

guſtria at the head of a very great army, plun- 

dered Paris, and obliged THIERRVY to make him 

Mayor of the palace again: whereupon he deſerted 

the pretended King he had ſet up, and the Dukes 

Prix and MARTIN were conſtituted Dukes or 

Governors of the kingdom of Auſtraſia. Mar- 


ix dying ſoon/ after, Pzp1N became the ſole 


Duke of Auſtraſia, being the ſame who in hiſtory 
is called PryIx the Groſs, on the account of his 


ſtature, f ſhort and thick. 
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ExROI N, Mayor of the palace to TRIER RV, C HAE 

having tyrannized over the French nobility four 0 * 

or five and twenty years, fo: provoked ſome ß 
them at length, that he was aſſaſſinated; after 


whoſe death THIERR V had ſeveral other Mayors, 


and particularly one named GISLEMAR, WͤhO 


made war upon Duke PrrIN in Auſtraſia, but 


not meeting with ſuceeſs, Pze IN ſoon aſter re- 


turned his viſit, and entring Neuſtria, came before 
MOALD, which, in the words of my author, Was 


Paris, which city opened her gates to him, deliver - 


ing up the King and Court into his hands: where- Prrix u- 
upon the regal power in Neuſtria, Burgundy, and ſurps the 


Auſtraſia became veſted in PEY tx, who governed ſovereiga 


them under the title of Mayor of, the palace, leav- Pan. 663 


ing TüIERRV no more than the empty name of andleaves 


King, the enſigns of authority, and a ſuitable equi- King on- 
page. Pt» in endeavoured to render himſelf po- II bis title. 
pular hy his wiſe regulations in Church and State, 
and defending the frontiers againſt the Spaniards 
and Saxons, in which he met with ſucceſs beyond 
his expectations. In the mean time THIERRT 
died, which made little alteration in the ſtate of 
affairs. He left two ſons behind him, viz. CLo- 
vis. and CHILDEBERT; PEPIN Cauſed CLovis' 
to be proclaimed” King, who dying after a reigm 
of five years, he gave CHILDRABERT the title, 
of whom the French hiſtorians ſay little more than 
that he lived ſixteen or ſeyenteen years after his 
brother; for neither the one or the other had any 
ſhare in the adminiſtration, this was left entirely 
to the Mayor of the palace. Pzein it ſeems had 
two ſons of his own, Drocown and GRIMoaLD; 
the firſt he made Duke of Burgundy, and the 
other Mayor of the palace to the King, reſerving 
the duchy of Auſtraſia to himſelf, which he go- 
verned as an abſolute ſovereign, and not as viceroy 
to the French King ; and'in the fame manner his 
ſon DRooo governed Burgundy. CHILD EBERT 
being dead, PEIN thought fit to advance his ſon, 
DaGosBeRrtT, to the throne, who made the ſame 
figure his predeceſſors had done. The French hi- 
ſtorians obſerve, that we hear no more of this 
line of their Kings for the laſt hundred years, than 
their adyancement to the throne and their deaths. 
But theſe Mayors of the palace met with many 
mortifications before they could eſtabliſh their uſur- 
pation, Pze1Nn ſaw both his ſons, DRoco and 
GRIMOAL D, murdered by the nobility, who could 
not bear to be tyrannized over by their fellow-ſub- 
jets, Whereupon PEI made his grandſon, 
THEOBALD, Mayor of the palace and governor 
of the King, tho* he was but an infant; but he 
died before he could accompliſh his principal pro- 
ject of ſettling the crown in his family. 

After the death of PRYIN, ThzoBaLD his 
grandſon continued Mayor of the palace for ſome 
time, under the direction of PLrEecTRUDE his 
grandmother, PR Ix's relict ; but an Empire of 
this extent could not be governed long by an old 
woman and an infant, who had neither of them 
any pretence to the crown. An inſurrection was 
formed againſt them in Neuſtria, and they were 
driven from the palace, RAIN FRO being made 
Mayor of the palace in the room of THEOꝶBBAL D. 
In the mean time CHARLES MART EL fon of ©,,,, 0 
PEPIN, by a ſecond venter, and who had been Maxrz. 
impriſoned by PLzECTRUDE, made his eſcape into Duke of 
Auſtraſia, where he was joyfully received as their —_— 
Duke and ſucceſſor of PE IN. Apo 

Dacomerm. III, baving borne the name of 
King for about five years, died, whereupon the 
Neuſtrians ſet CuILyR RISER II upon the throne, Carres- 


He was one of the ſons of CHABHURA CK II, who Nies . 
15 H ; had Net 

euſtria, 
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the palace yield him the command of the army, 


the French Lords made RAIN FROxVH the Mayor of 


/ 


murdlered him, as has been related above, and had 
been ſhut up in a monaſtery till now. This Prince 


the Neuſtrians thought fit to prefer to TRIERR 
thefon'6f DAO ER r, on account of THIERRv's 
_ an infant, and probably they were not un- 


abedainted with his abilities, and hoped he would 
reſtue both himſelf and them from the tyranny of 
the Mayors of the palace, and bring things into 
their antient legal channel; for, ſays my author, 


* 


Where he always behaved himſelf with conduct and 


4 


bravery becoming a Prince, till adverſe fortune, 
and the violence of his enemy, deprived him of 
the liberty of acting: he 

be reckoned in the number 


ht not therefore to 
their ſlothful indo - 
lent Kings. He made an alliance with the Duke of 
Frize, and invaded Auſtraſia, of which CHARLES 
Makrl had aſſumed the government. The 
war was carried on for ſome time with various 
ſueceſs, and ſeveral obſtinate battles fought between 
the contending parties; but fortune did not favour 
CRILP ERIK in the end, he was defeated and 
made priſoner by CHARLES MARTEL, ho 
thereu fet THIE RRV the ſon of DAGdoBERT 


en. res H, upon the throne, and conſtituted himſelf 
Mazrer Mayor of the palace, in which ſtation he took all 


makes 
himſelf 
Mayor 
of the pa- 
lace. 


Obtains a 
great vic- 
tory over 
the Sara- 
cens, ann. 


732- 


* 


MakxrEr 


ſtiles him- 


ſelf Duke 
of France, 
and go- 
verns it 
without a 
King, an. 
13 4- 


with a nominal King. It 2 


occaſions to make himſelf popular. He was now 
peaceably poſſeſſed of all the French dominions as 
Duke of Auſtraſia and mayor of the palace to TH 1- 
ERR V, and finding himſelf in this fituation, he at- 
tacked the German nations who had fhaken off the 
French yoke, and ſent miſſionaries amongſt them 
to inſtruct them in the doctrimes of Chri- 
ſtianiry ; protecting Biſhop Bo FACE, whom 
Pope GREGORV II had ſent thither on the fame 
deſign. In the mean time Evr xs Duke of Aqui- 
tain confederating with the Saracens, who had at 
this time poſſeſſed themſelves of great part of Spain 
and Languedoc, marched into the heart of France 
wich a prodigious army, threatning deſtruction not 
only to France, but to all Chriſtendom. Where- 
upon CHARLEQ MARTEL aſſemdied all the 
forces he could muſter both in Auſtraſia and Neu- 
ſtria, and gave them battle, obtaining a compleat 
victory over the infidels, killing three hundred 
thouſand of their men and upwards, according to 
the French hiſtorians; which made him eſteemed 
the hero of the age, not only in France, but in all 
the neighbouring nations. The Pope eſpecially, 
who had felt the fury of the Saracens in Italy, 
became his faſt friend upon this great event, and 
looked upon him as the protector of Chriſtendom. 
From this victory, 'tis ſaid, he obtained the ſur- 
name of MAR TEL, having as it were with a 
hammer (Marteau) beaten the Saracens to pieces. 
While his fame was thus at the height, THIER- 
Ry, who had borne the name of King for ſome 
years, happened to die: whereupon CHARLES 
thinking himſelf eſtabliſnied in his r, and at 
liberty to erect what ſort of government he ſaw 
fir, took upon himſelf the title of Duke of All 
France, without ſupplying the vacant throne even 
pears however, not- 
withſtanding the great defeat of the Saracens a- 
bove-· mentioned, that they continued in poſſeſſion 


of part of Languedoc and Provence, and main- 


tained the war againſt CHARLES MART EI for 
ſeveral years afterwards, and that he was not able 
to take Narbonne from them at laſt; which 
would incline one to believe, that the victory a- 
bove- mentioned was not ſo compleat as the French 
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had eſcaped from the | perſons that were to have writers pretend. Indeed there are; frequent in- CHAP, 
ſtances throughout their whole hiſtory, where ac- * 


cording to their own accounts they have made an 
entire conqueſt of their enemies, and ſubdued 
their territories; and yet immediately after ſuch. 
relations we find them ſtill in the poſſeſſion of thoſe 
Princes they pretend to have taken them from, 
even in the very ſame authors.” If the French have 
a great deal of wit; they have certainly very little 
memory, or they would not write flat contradic- 
tions ſo often as they do. Another thing to be 
obſerved is, that they are very good at working 
up a novel; where they meet with a chaſm in hi- 
ſtory, they never fail to ſupply: it out of their on 
brains, adding and altering cireumſtances at their 
pleaſure. Thetefore' as the hiſtory of the times: 
we are ſpeaking of, is in general extremely dark 
and confuſed, I look upon that of France leſs 
to be depended on than any other: where it is 
not ſupported by the concurrent teſtimony' of other 
nations, it muſt be read with abundance of caution. 
But to proceed in our hiſtor 
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XXIV. 


The Pope Having cincretlid ich de Emperor Tue Gre. 


Leo ava rvs,: on account of his break 


cian em- 


down the images of the Saints im churches, and: Lis he 
prohibiting the adoration of them; and Lu ir- o 


PRAND King mb | | 
Holineſs at the ſame time, he Haden other re- 
fuge to fly to but the heroick CHARLES Mani 
TEL, to whom he ſent a ſolemm embaſſy, invi- 
ting him into Italy, promiſing to proclaim him 
Conſul and Sovereign of Rôme, and to renounce 
his allegiance to the Emperor, whom he calls the 
author of the hereſy of the Iconothaſts, or Image- 
breakers, and a- perſecutor ehe Catholicks, 
But whilſt CX RLES was preparing to enter Italy 
with a powerful army, he fell ill of a fever, and 


of the Dombdrth fatting up his kg, 


died in the fiftieth year of his age, anno 7413 and Marzi 


year. CH RLES 
all publick inſtruments, than that of Mayor of 


the palace, to which he added the epithet Illuſ- 


trious, as the Kings of the firſt family had done. 
He permitted foreign Princes to ſtile him Viceroy 
and Lord Lieutenant of the kingdom. Hiſtorians 
ſometimes call him Duke, and at others, Prince 
of France; alſo Conſul and Patrician: and in his 
epitaph he is ſtiled King! He left three ſons, two 
by his firſt wife, viz; CaRLoMAN and PEPIx, 
and one by his ſecond, called Ga rom; but he 


the Pope and the „ N it ems died the {athe dies, anno 
ARTEL uſed no other ſtile 741. 


divided his territories between the two former. The go- 


To CaRLouAN the eldeſt, he gave Auſtraſia and aN 


His German dominions; and to PEPIN, Neuſtria, between 


Burgundy, and Provence. PxprN, for what rea! Cazuo- 


ſon- does not * was pleaſed to ſet up another u and 


named CLD ER ICK, who was fn 


eypher of a Ki 


of the royal family, but of what branch remains Maxrzt 
uncertain. He was declared King only of Pz- go 


PIN'S 


part of the Empire, but not of Auſtraſia, «:c« ſet 
which was governed by CaxLomaN, as Duke, up for 


in his own fight. The two brothers ſoon found £64 


their frontiers attacked both on the ſide of Aqui- 


tain and Germany; but uniting their forces, they 
were every where victorious, and became very ter- 
rible to their enemies. In the midſt of this ſuc- 
ceſs CARLOMAN thought fit to | relinquiſh the 
ſovereignty of Auſtraſia, and retire into a monaſ- 
tery at Mount Soracte, whereby his brother PE- 
PIN became poſſeſſed of the whole French Em- 
pire; but ſtill he wanted the title of King, which 
he was ambitious of. To prepare his way to the 
throne; he courted the clergy, nobility, and 534 
ple, and omitted nothing that might render him 

| popular: 


r wu RO” "Oe a 


THE PRESENT STATE OF FRANCE: 


CH AP. popular; but the principal ſtratagem, which re- 
XXXIV. e all obſtacte,” * etting Pope Z A- 
CHARY into his meaſures. He confulted him in 
all things relating to ecclefiaſtical affairs, and 
cauſed his determinations to be read in council, 
and received with the greateſt deference. On the 


other hand, the Pope being every day harraſſed by 


the Lombards or Saracens, and deteſted by the 


Emperor Cox sr ANT IS CopronyY mus, Who 
was as zealous againſt the worſhip of images, as 
his predeceſſor Lx O Is AUR ffUs, was very glad 5 

thoſe 


Prpix's frindſhip to ſupport him again 
powers, and ready to grant whatever he could 
aſk. In this juncture, Pryix reſolved to com- 
municate to him his deſign of aſſuming the title 
of King of France, and to deſire his approbation 
of it. Nay, *tis faid, he fent a formal embaſſy 
to the Pope, and propoſed it as a cafe of conſcience, 
Whether conſidering the ſituation of affairs then 

in Europe, it was p for the title of King to 

be ſeparated from the royal power in the Empire 

of France, which alone was in a condition to pro- 

The Pope tect religion? TO which the Pope anſwered, 
approves That in regard to the ſtate of affairs, he who was 


of the 


King's be- In Pofſeffion of the power, might add the title of 


ing de 
fed and removed the objections of the moſt ſcrupulous of 
Preis the French nation. Whereupbn they unanimouſly 


rag. th, reed to depoſe King CnIIL DBR ICxk, and make a 
Pzxim Monk of him, and crown their favourite PPI. 


crowned And to make the ceremony more ſolemn and fig- 
anno 75 1. Hificant, the famous "Biſhop Boniracz, who 
had been employed in the converſion of the Saxons, 
and was eſteemed the greateſt Saint of the age, 


- 


Was pitched upon to conſecrate the hero, and ſet 
een en 

5 N dying ſoon after the corona- 

tion of PREPIN, was ſucceeded by STEHEN III. 

About the ſame time As Tor Hs, King of Lom- 

bardy, took Rayenna from the _— which 

was the capital df the Exarchate in Italy, and by 

virtue of this conqueft claimed the Toyereignty of 

Rome itſelf: whereupon the Pope retired into 

France, and pat himſelf under the protection of 

King Pryix; where, meeting with a favourable 

reception, he perſuaded PEYIX to declare war 

againſt the King of the Lombards. And to encou- 

rage him in this enterprize, he again conſecrated 

him with his own hands, conferring on him the 

title of, Protector and Defender of the Church. 

He con. P·yix hereupon marched with a great army into 

22 Italy, and having defeated AsTor.ymvus, and 

of — recovered the Exarchate of Ravenna out of his 

u, and hands, he made a grant of it to the Pope, whereby 

dires it to he became a conſiderable temporal Prince. The 

2 kope, reſt of King Pze1n's reign was taken up with 

755. ſuppreſſing inſurrections in Germany and France, 

in both which he was ſucceſsful, and having 

entirely reduced the duchy of Aquitain, re- united 

it to the crown of France. Soon after which he 

was taken ill of a dropfy, and died on the 23d day 

of September, 768, in the fifty- fifth year of his 

TY age He left behind him two ſons, viz. CHART Es, 

raves bis afterwards called CHARLEMAGNE, or CHARLES 


1 the Great, and CARLOMAN. To the firſt he 


wo ſons gave the kingdom of Neuſtria, Burgundy, Aqui- 


Cuantes tain, and that 
and Car. 
LOMAN 


part of the kingdom of Auftrafia, 
which lay to the weſtward of the Meuſe; and to 
' CarLoman the youngeſt, he gave the reſt of 
 Auftraſia, and all his territories, beyond the Rhine. 
CHARLES at the beginning of his reign entered 
into an alliance with the King of Lombardy, and 
to cement it the ſtronger, married his daughter, 


Saxons. According to the French he gained num- 
berleſs victories over that people, but was no 
ſooner removed at a diſtance from their frontiers, 
than they renounced his authority, and had re- 


and 'Ltwrs by his preſent Queen, the firſt of 


515 
TT PTY 
and this expreſsly againſt the conſent of the Pope; — 


17788 


ance of his 
trot 4 brother's 
dren, and force them into a'ni6naſtery, fled to children, 
rpiER, King of Lombardy, for protection. and be. 
Hither he purſued them, being encouraged by 8 
Ap RIAN I, then Pope of Rome, Who dreaded France, 
nothing more than the King of Lombardy. anno 771. 


"CHArLEs, or CHRARLENMAGN EN As 1 ſhall cal! 
made a conqueſt of two thirds of Italy, leaving the Conquers 


Greek Emperor only in poſſeſſion of Venice, Naples, Lombar- 


and Sicily. As tb DI DIE R, ke ſhaved his- head dy- 
and ſhut him up in a monaſtery; adding to his 

other titles thar of King of Lombard 
the Po 


po- King to it. Which determination of his Holineſs umph; and, 'tis ſaid, confirmed the grant of the 


He viſited 
pe at Rome, where he was received in tri- 


Exarchate of Ravenna to his Holineſs, which 


Prein had made the Holy Sce. 


This Prince having ſettled” his Affairs in Italy, His wars 


was called into Germany by che revolts of the | gy 
$. 


courſe to arms, defeating his forees'in' ſeveral en- 


counters; which | provoked him to that degree, 
that beſides the many thouſands he had deſtroyed 
of them in the field of battle, he ordered four thou- 
ſand five hundred of the chief men of the country 
to be executed in cold blood, which ſerved but to 
_exaſperate that people the more, wha maintained 


the war againſt him for thirty years and upwards. 
However, by erecting fortreſſes, deſtroying 


their country by fire and ſword, and the terrible 
executions he made of the revolters, he compelled 
them to be quiet ſometimes for a year or two, 
when he carried his arms into Bavaria, Hungary, 
and Sclavonia on the one hand, and into Spain on 


the other, enlarging the bounds of his Empire on 

every ſide. He had at this time three ſons, vix. 
Prix by a former Queen, Who ſeems to hayx e 
been in diſgrace with his father; another PEHI y, 


whom he creared King of Lombardy, and the laſt 


King of Aquitain ; Which ſo provoked the eldeſt 


Prix, that he entered into a conſpiracy againſt 
his father, who was ſo fortunate however to diſ- 


cover it; and having executed his accomplices, 


impriſoned his ſon'Px yin the eldet᷑ in a monaſtery. 
Tvuss1Lon, Duke of Bavaria, alſo being con- 


demned in a council at Franckfort for his revolts, 


and obliged to make a formal renunciation of that 
duchy, CHARLEMAGNE united it to his domi- 
nions. Still the Saxons gave him freſh diſturbance; 
he refuſed to pardon them therefore but upon 
theſe two conditions, 1. That they ſhould receive 
the Chriſtian prieſts and miſſionaries amongſt them 
whom they had expelled. And, 2. That one 
third of them ſhould be tranſplanted" to ſome di- 
ſtant country: to both which they were obliged 
rc fe 
From Saxony CHARLEMAGNE went to Italy, 
to do juſtice to Pope Lxo the third, Who had 
been 


Ws 


. 


crowneck 


816 


been depoſed by Pa$cHatand CAMNUTE,: rp 
nephe vs of the preceding Pope, and forced to fly 
into France; and, if we may credit the French 
;hiſtorians, had his eyes and tongue pulled out. 
Hot as it is certain, that this Pope both ſaw and 
poke afterwards, few people gave entire credit to 


the latter, pars of the relation. CHARLEMAGNE + 


having examined into the inſults that had been 
committed on his Holineſs, whoſe enemies charged 
him with the moſt ſcandalous, crimes, in order to 
JIuſtiſy their conduct, he condemned the late Pope's 
gnephews to death, who were the authors of theſe 
. -- qutrages 3: but agu the inſtance of Pope LEO, tis 
aid, their puniſhment was turned into baniſh- 
C maid modi balinuea. 4d L 
Cuzerf, The Pope, in gratitude to CHARLEMAGNE 
wan, for reſtoringohim do his See, determined to con- 
Emperor fer on bim the title of Emperor, and without his 
of the Ro RH OwIedge, às the hiſtorians of thoſe times affirm. 
man, an- While CHARLEMAGNE was on his knees at 
no god. mals in St Peter's. church at Rome on Chriſtmas- 
day, anno 800, he placed a crown upon his head; 
whereupon the whole chapter and people cryed 
Qut, as they: had been taught no doubt, God, bleſs 
CARL ES AUGUSTVS, crowned by the hand of 
God, life and victory to the grand and pacifick 
Emperor of the Romans! , After, which ChAR- 
LEMAGNE being placed on a throne, the Pope 
came and paid his reverences to him, ſaluting him 
as Emperor of Rome, and preſenting him with 
the Imperial, habit. And the CARL EN ANNR 
pretended ſhe knew nothing of the Pope's deſign 
of crowning! him Emperor, it appears that he was 
very well pleaſed. with the honour afterwards, and 
expected to be treated according) 
The King of Perſia a little before this having 
made himſelf ! maſter of Jeruſalem, granted it to 
CHARLEMAGNE 5 and a prieſt named Za chA- 
„14s, brought a banner and the keys of the city 
Sto that Prince, whereby he was ceremoniouſly 
put into poſſeſſion of it, which gave occaſion. to 
the fabulous account of CHARLEMAGNE'S march 
to the Holy-land, and his conquering Jeruſalem. 
But to proceed: CHARLEMAGNE being now 


Emperor of the Weſt, began to think of reducing 


the reſt of Italy to. his obedience, which was in 
the poſſeſſion of the Greeks. This the Empreſs 
In zx E endeavoured to prevent; but deſparing of 


defending it by force, ſhe ſent an embaſſy to 


ChARLMA ONE to propoſe a marriage between 
them, by way of amuſement, as 'tis generally 

B ‚— XT DN 
Izext +, This Empreſs had put out the eyes of her ſon 
afurps the CONST AN TINE, who dying ſoon after of the 
cheat. wounds, cauſed herſelf to be proclaimed Emprefs. 
CHARLEMAGNE however finding it an advanta- 
geous propoſal, and that he might by cloſing with 
1t unite, | UL 
own perſon, received her Embaſſadors with all 
imaginable honours, and ſent another embaſſy to 
Conſtantinople, with powers to conclude the 
match. The Pope; to whom the Emperor com- 
municated the affair, readily came into it, and did 
all that was in his power to promote it, not doubt- 
ing but by this means he ſhould have had an op- 
portunity of modelling the Greek Church, and 
making it conformable to the Latin. But the 
Grandecs of Conſtantinople... apprehending, they 
ſhould be looked upon as ſubjects and dependants 
of the Roman. Empire, both in ſpirituals and tem- 

porals, depoſed the Empreſs IX EN E in that ver 
iaſtant, and, proclamed Niceenorus the Patri- 
cian, Emperor. CHARLEMAGNE finding the 
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nerally near his W peelPny 
ch 


ror's worre, Ae recovered great part of 


_ would have found it 5 difficult to remove them; 
thi | 
imbar 


of part of Italy; for the Emperor of the Eaſt 


N Hue the place of the Emperor's uſual reſidence. 
h 


them elder than any of thoſe above-mentioned : 
but the French Sovereigns took the liberty in thoſe 


the Empires of. the Eaſt and Weſt in his | 
ſecond, third, or fourth wife got the , aſcendant 


capable of inheriting; got them ſhaved and thruſt 


. CHARLEMAGNE died the latter end 
nuary, 814, in the ſeventy-firſt year of his age, macx*s 


rent idea of this Prince... Even his planting. the 


thing was becomes impracticable,, and that the . 
Germans were again in arms, an his preſence” re. XXXIy. 
quired on that ſide, accepted of the propoſals, of "> 
peace that were made him by, Niczpworvys; 

and conſented to ſettle the limits of their feſpective 
„ 7-4 ood; Haig 19515507 bag 
CHARLEMAGNE being arrived in Germany, 
and. finding the | Saxons were never to be tamed 
while they remained in a condition to diſturb him, 
ordered ten thouſand families of them to be tranſ- 


Planted to the weſtward of the Rhine, and brought 


other people to- ſupply their places. He decreed 

alſo, that none of thoſe, who continued in Saxony, 

ſhould for the future inherit the eſtates of their 
anceſtors, if they were found diſaffected to his go- 
vernment. And by this means, tis ſaid, he en- 

tirely put an end to the revolts of that people. 

And now finding himſelf 1 eſtabliſhed CARTE. 
in his Empire, he called a general Dyet at Thionville aca: 
in Luxemburg, where he divided his dominions divides his 
between his three ſons, CRARLEBS, PR PIN, and rn 
Lew1s, reſerving however the ſupreme command his three 
in the whole to himſelf; Pee1a, had Italy, ſors, anno 
Lewis. Aquitain,, and Cu ALIS, who was ge- 3. 

r his father” web the ſuperin- 
tendency of the reſt. of theſe Princes ha 
their hands full for the moſt part. The Greeks 
and the Saracens attacked Pzr1y's territories in 
Italy; the Saracens of Spain were perpetuallß 
breaking in upon Aquitain; and the Danes and 
Normans, entered Germany, defeated the Empe- 

the 
country from him: and had not Goprxzy King 5 
of Denmark been aſſaſſinated, CHARLEMAGNE 


but —_ the death of this Prince, the Danes re- 
- ed hey troo ebe oY 
 PePin, King of Italy, dying in the year 8 10, 
left one ſor . - N. "aq and five pony 
ters; whereupon the Emperor conſtituted his 
grandſon: BERNARD King of Italy: but we are 
to remember, that his territories conſiſted only 


was ſtill maſter of Venice, Naples, Sicily, and 
part of Sardinia. In the year 812, the Em- 
peror loſt his eldeſt ſon CHARLES and having 
only Lewis, King of Aquitain left, of all the 
ſons, he deſigned. ſhould ſucceed to his domini- 
ons, he aſſociated him with him in the Empire, 
and cauſed him to be crowned at Aix Ja Cha- 


e Emperor had many other ſons, and ſome of 


days of appointing whom they pleaſed their, ſuc- 
ceſſors. Sometimes they married; women of an 
inferior rank; and this was thought reaſon ſuf- 
ficient to ſet aſide their children. At others, a 


of the old doating Prince, made him divorce his 
former wife, and declare all his elder childern in- 


into a monaſtery and perhaps aſſaſſinated,  _. 
of Ja- Cuaklk- 
The & 


and death ſtrate 


„character. 


and forty-ſeventh of his reign, (as King) 8 
is 


fourteen after his being crowned Emperor. His © 
ety. and virtue are much cryed up by the French 

Fiſto ians, tho? at the ſame time the facts related of 
him * thoſe very writers muſt give us an indiffe- 


* 
1 


Chriſtian religion in Saxony, which is eſteemed ſo 
very meritorious, if we conſider with what in- 
0 2 | qo 404 | T 13 Ji 1s: "juſtice 


am @c. 4a 
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CHAP. juſtice and cruelty it was effected, will perfectly 
XXXIV. efface the merit of it. The Turks may have an 
equal claim to piety, who plant their religion 

wherever they come with their ſcymitars, and 

water it with the blood of the conquered; 
Lewishis LEWIS, ſurnamed the Godly, ſucceeded his fa- 
ſon ſuc- ther CHARLEMAGNE in the Empire, and his 
ceeds him nephew BERNARD did homage to him for the 


ue amo Kingdotn of Italy. The Pope alſo made the Ro- 


915 
aſſumed. The Normans” alſo entered the Loire, CHAP. 
plundered Nantz and all the fine towns upon that XXXIV. 

river without oppoſition. eee ee ee 
Lor RHAITRAE the Emperor died the 29th of Sep- Lxwis II. 

tember, 855, leaving three ſons, viz. LEWIS, Emperor. 

Lor RAIRE, and CHARLES. LEWIS was ap- 

pointed King of Italy, &c. and Emperor. Lo- 

HAIR E had the countries lying between the 

Rhine and Meuſe, and ſeveral other provinces to 


14. mans take an oath of fealty to the Emperor, and 


came into France to crown him and the Empreſs 
HERMINOAR DE with his own hand. 
year 817 the Emperor affociated his eldeſt fon Lo- 
HA IRE with him in the Empire: his ſecond fon 
Prix he conſtituted King of Aquitain; and 
Lew1s the youngeſt, King of Bavaria. At the 
ſame time his nephew BERNARD, King of Italy, 
raiſed a rebellion againſt him; but the Emperor 
took him priſoner and bored out his eyes, of which 
he died ſoon after, and Italy was re · united to the 
French Empire. This puniſhment of boring out 
the eyes of rival or rebellious princes was become 
very common in France about this time. They 
are ſuppoſed to have learned it of the Grecian 


_ Emperors, with whom they were pretty con- 


The dar- The Saracens in the year 828 were very OY 
dens ſuc- ceſsful againſt both the weſtern and eaſtern Em- 


ceſsagainſt 
Chriſten- 


dom. 


perors dominions. From the French they took 
ſeveral places in Spain and South France, and from 
the Greeks the iſland of Sicily; but what diſtract- 
ed the affairs of the Emperor LEWIS moſt, was 
his marriage with a ſecond wife by whom he had 
children; and as he had parcelled out all his do- 
minions amongſt hrs ſons by the firſt venter, the 
preſent Empreſs was ever ſolliciting him to revoke 
what he had done, and make ſome proviſion for 
her iſſue. The old Emperor was ready to com- 
ply with her; but it coming to the ears of his ſons 
by the firſt wife, they apprehended they ſhould be 
diſinherited, and immediately formed a conſpiracy 
againſt their father, in which they met with ſuch 
ſucceſs, that they depoſed the Emperor. He had 
the addreſs however to create a miſunderſtanding 
among the brothers, and was reſtored to his throne ; 
whereupon he aſſigned his ſon CHarLtes by the 


In the 


the fouthward; which from him were called the 
kingdom of Lotharingia, and afterwards Lorrain'; 
tho* the modern Lorrain takes up but a ſmall 
part of the country which anciently went under 
that name. CHARLES the youngeſt ſucceeded to 
Provence, Dauphine, and Transjuran Burgundy, 


which diviſion obtained the name of the kingdom 
of Provence. e 


I ſhall not trouble the reader with all the divi- The 


ſions and ſubꝭiviſions made by the French Princes © 
of their territories the next twenty years, but pro- 


year 884, This Prince, the French obſerve, was 


one of the moſt powerful of their monarchs, being 


Emperor and King of Italy, Sovereign of Ger- 
many, Pannonia, and all France, with a conſider- 
able part of Spain as far as the Ebro: he was the 
ſon of LEWIS of Bavaria King of Germany a- 
bove mentioned; and though he was not very 
famous for his good ſenſe, yet he ſnewed himſelf a 
true deſcendant of the French Kings by his trea- 
chery: Go b EFRO , a Norman Prince to whom 
the French had given up Frizia and part of the 
Low- Countries, being at war with CHARLES the 
Grofs, he invited the Norman to a treaty, where 
he procured him to be afſaflinared:' To revenge 
which, the Normans poured into France, deſtroyed 
the country with fire and ſword, and laid ſiege to 
Paris, which laſted two years, when the Emperor 
gave them a large ſum of money to remove their 
quarters. This rendered him very contemptible in 
the eyes of his ſubjects, who dethroned him in 


g the year 888, whereupon ArRnNULPH Duke of 


Carinthia, and baſtard of Carrom AN late King 
of Bavaria, procured himſelf ro be choſen King of 


nited in 
ceed to the reign of the Emperor CHARLES the Cruanins 


Groſs, in whom all their dominions were again the Groſs, 
united under one head, which happened about the ànno 884. 


ſecond venter the kingdom of Neuſtria and the 
country of the Alemanni beyond the Rhine, and 

ſoon after the kingdom of Aquitain, upon the 

death of Pepin, though he left two ſons, named 

le Prix and CHARLES. The old Emperor a little 
THA1RE before his death, which happened anno 840, con- 
—_— ſtituted the eldeſt ſon LoTHnarireE „and 
| 4. gave him all the reſt of his territories, but thoſe 
aſſigned to CHARLES and to LEWIS King of Ba- 

varia, afterwards King of Germany. LEWIS the 

Godly was no ſooner dead, but LoTH a 1k E his ſon 


Germany; and-E v Þ e's: Count of Paris, who had Evors 
bravely defended that city againſt the Normans, King of 
was advanced to the throne of France, Italy, and * 
the reſt of the French territories, which had a. 
bundance of pretenders to them, who vaniſhed in 

4 lirtie me. „ : 
The kingdom of France was in a very indifferent Abun- 
ſtare when Eu p Es had the name of King of it. E- dance of 
very Duke and Count looked upon himſelf as ſo- Petty ſo- 
vereign of the territories he governed, and made erg 
war upon each other without any regard to the 


formed a deſign of making himſelf univerſal mo- 
narch, attacked the territories of his two brothers 
CHARLES and LEWIS, and made himſelf maſter 
of great part of them. But theſe Princes entring 
into a confederacy againſt LO Y HAIR I, brought 
him to terms, and a new diviſion of the domini- 


French King, filling all places with blood and de- 
vaſtation; while the Nortnans, on the other hand, 
ravaged the country: from one end to the other. 
The Lords indeed were obliged to aſſiſt the King 
with a certain number of troops when he demand- 
ed them; but if they were in a different intereſt 


. ons of France was agreed on between them. they frequently diſobeyed his ſummons. And this 
a The di. During theſe inteſtine diviſions, the enemies of time we find them caballing and confederating a- 
wo — 4 France took an opportunity of attacking it on gainſt Ep ES, whom they had but a little before 


— every ſide. The Normans entered the mouth of 


the Seine, took Rouen and Paris, and laid all the 


elected their King, and ſetting up againſt him 


CHARLES the ſon of LEWIS the Stammerer, an Crarr x5 
infant, who ſhared the kingdom of France with the Sim- 

Eu dps till he died, which happened in the year Ple, 898. 
898, when CHARLES, ſurnamed the Simple, ſu | | 


country waſte on that fide. The Saracens ravaged 
Italy with fire and ſword, fixing themſelves there: 
and the Duke of Bretagne enlarged his territories 


at the expence of the French, obliging them to ceeded to the whole. | | 
give him the title of King, which he had lately  (' | 57 8 
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grantegl to 
the Nor- 
mans, 


911. 


The Ger- 
man Em- 
pire be- 
comes e- 
lecti ve, 
and di- 
ſtinct from 
France. 


RorERT 
crown'd. 


Ro- 
DOLPH 
crown'd. 


Part of 
Neuſtria 


THE PRESENT STATE OF FRANCE. 


The firſt remarkable thing in this reign is the 
ceſſion of that part of Neuſtria now called Nor- 
mandy, to Rollo, a Prince or General of the 
Normans, whom the French ſtile the moſt power- 
ful of all the Norman chiefs who had harraſſed 
their country, He kept them in perpetual alarms, 
marching his troops from province to province, till 


he became fo formidable, that deputations were 


ſent to the King from all parts, deſiring him to 
purchaſe peace of RoLLo on any terms; and a 
treaty being ſet on toot, a peace was concluded 
upon the following conditions: 1. That the coun- 
try now called Normandy ſhould be granted to 
Rollo and his heirs; and as it had been pretty 
much ruined by his troops, Bretagne alſo ſhould be 
put into his hands till the country had recovered it 
ſelf, 2. That᷑ Rol To ſhould become a Chriſtian. 


And, 3. That the French King ſhould give him his 


daughter GisELA in marriage. Which articles 
were duly performed in the years 911 and 912. 
ARNULPH King of Germany had procured him- 
ſelf to be declared Emperor, which title he enjoyed 
three years; but leaving no legitimate iſſue, the 
German Princes elected Cox RAD Duke of Fran- 
conia for their Emperor. From this time there- 
fore we may look upon the Empire of Germany 
to be elective, and France a diſtin& kingdom. 
The ſucceeding Emperors may be found in the 
State of Germany. But to proceed in the hiſtory 
of France: CHARLES the Simple, it ſeems, was 
a ſoft good-natured Prince, and ſuffered his nobi- 
lity to encroach on his prerogative, and impoſe 
upon him to that degree, that at length they de- 
throned him, and advanced Duke Ros ERV to the 
crown, brother of the late King Eu DES. Ro- 
BERT was killed in a pitched battle with CHARLES 
ſoon after: but Hon the ſon of Ro; ERT, af- 


terwards called Hu cx the Great, maintained the 


fight againſt the King, and entitely routed his 
army. The French Lords hereupon offered the 
crown to Hud, who for ſome reaſons declined 
the honour himſelf, and recommended RopolpRH 
Duke of - Burgundy, his ſiſter's huſband, for their 
ſovereign, whom they accepted: while HERBERT 
Count of Vermandois, a treacherous courtier, who 
had been moſt inſtrumental in this revolution, 
kept the unfortunate King CHARLES prifoner at 
Chateau- Thierry. h T6014 Fr 
Ro pole had a reiga of perpetual vexation; 
ſometimes attacked by the Emperor of Germany; 


- at others, by the Dukes of Normandy and Aqui- 


tain; and the faithleſs HERBERT, Count of 
Ver mandois, not thinking his treachery ſufficiently 
rewarded, threatned to reſtore CHARLES to his 
throne, which gave him abundance of diſquiet, 
till the death of that unfortunate Prince, which 
happened in the year 929. Ropol R dying with- 
our iſſue in the year 935, the French Lords ſent 
for LEWIS the ſon of CHARLES the Simple from 
England (whither his mother Oo iv, the ſiſter 
of King ATHELSTAN, fled with him on the de- 
throning of her huſband) and crowned him at 
Rheims. He had remained in exile thirteen years, 
and was about ſixteen years of age at his advance- 
ment to the throne. Hv the Great, already 
mentioned, took upon him the adminiſtration of 
affairs; at which the young King ſeemed impa- 
tient, diſmiſſed Hun from his employment, and 
ſent for his mother Oo ivA from England, to 
aſſiſt him with her advice: Hucn hereupon en- 
tered into a conſpiracy with ſome other Lords, 
and maintained a rebellion for ſeveral years againſt 
his Sovereign. But theſe troubles were at length 


accommodated by the mediation of the Duke of OH Ap. 
Normandy, who happening to die ſoon after he XXXIV. 
had performed this friendly office, the French King 


very baſely ſeized upon his ſon, the heir of his 
dominions, with an intent to have deprived him 
of them. But the governor of the young Prince 
had ſome notice of it, and fled with him into 
Normandy, where he raiſed an army for his de- 


fence. The French King marched againſt him, 


and being drawn into the country under pretence 
of a treaty, was made priſoner in his turn, but 
was releaſed from his confinement on confirm- 
ing Normandy to the Duke, and releaſing him 
of all future ſervices on account of that duchy, 
The King was no ſooner ſet at liberty in Nor- 
mandy, but HuGn the Great made him a pri- 
ſoner again: nor would he releaſe him till he obliged 
that Prince to deliver up Laon, which was almoſt 
the only city he was maſter of. The reſt of his 
reign he continued to be inſulted by Hun and 
his confederates, whom he ſometimes revenged 
himſelf upon by the aſſiſtance of the Emperor 


Or Ro, but could never entirely ſuppreſs the fac- 


tions that were formed againſt him. He was killed 
by a fall from his horſe as he was hunting, in the 


nineteenth year of his reign, and the thirty-third 


of his age, anno 954, leaving behind him two 
ſons, viz, LorHAIRE and CHARLES, Lo- 
HAIR E ſucceeding to all his dominions : whereas 
tis obſerved, that before this time the French 
Kings uſed to divide their territories among their 
ſons. | | 


LoTHAIRE was crowned, but Hu cn the Great, Lo- 
as he was called, had the adminiſtration of the go- 74412: 


vernment: nothing was tranſacted at court with- 
out him, 


Burgundy, he would not be contented till he had 
procured a grant of the duchy of Aquitain, to the 
prejudice of the Count of Poitiers, which if he had 
gotten poſſeſſion of, would have made him maſter 
of the beſt part of France. The Count of Poitiers 
refuſing to deliver up Aquitain, Hu o obliged the 
King to make war upon him: but to the great ſa- 
tisfaction both of the King and the Count, -HvuGn 
died in June 935, whereby they were both de- 
livered from his tyranny. Nor would his ambition 
have ſtopped here: it is not at all doubted but he 
had a deſign upon the crown, and only waited a 
proper opportunity to uſurp it. He left four ſons, 
the eldeſt of which was Hud, ſurnamed CAPE T, 


afterwards King, to whom he left the counties of 


Paris and Orleans. The ſecond was Or HO, who 
ſucceeded him in the duchy of Burgundy: and 
the other two, viz. Eup ES and HENRY, were 
ſucceſſively Dukes of Burgundy after the death of 
Or HO. ” x fy +347 

It is obſerved of King Lor HAIR E, that he was 
a Prince without territories: that many of his vaſ- 
ſals had greater poſſeſſions than himſelf; for Laon 
was almoſt the only city he had a property in. 
During moſt; of his reiga he was but a ſpectator, 
and ſometimes arbiter of the differences of the 
petty ſovereigns, who gave him the title of King, 
while they plundered and pillaged each other's lands, 
took and retook cities, and ſometimes came to a 
pitched battle, without any regard to him: and it 
was well if his own'demeſns did not ſometimes 
ſuffer by their inſults. And what was very unfor- 
tunate for the Kings of this ſecond line was, that 
having very few cities or territories that depended 


immediately on themſelves, and the royal armies 


being always compoſed of forces which belonged jo 
| the 


And tho* he was already Duke of pany 
France, Count of Paris and Orleans, and Duke of 954. 
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the great Lords, the King was often at their dil- 
cretion, and forced to purchaſe their aſſiſtance 
ſuch terms as he could, | 1774 
Lor HAIR E therefore to remedy theſe incon- 
veniencies, conſidered how he might enlarge his 
territories. The moſt popular way he could think 
of was by driving the Normans out of the king- 
dom, and ſeizing the countries they poſſeſſed ; 
which he attempted firſt by way of ſurprizez and 
that failing, he declared open war with RicHaRD 
Duke of Nor mandy, who was fo provoked at this 
uſage, that he ravaged the reſt of the kingdom of 
France in a moſt terrible manner, inſomuch that 
the nobility and clergy begged of the King to clap 


up a peace, which the Duke at length yielded to, 


Lewis V, 
anno 986, 


Hucn 
CaPET u- 
ſurps the 
throne 


987. 


on condition that the French King would reſtore 
what he had taken, and confirm the grant of Nor- 
mandy to him. | 
LoTHAIRE met with better ſucceſs in another 
place: for ARNULPH, Count of Flanders, ſuc- 


ceeding to that earldom, and being ſummoned to 


pay his homage, or, as ſome ſay, to furniſh his 


quota of troops, and refuſing to obey the ſummons, 
the King entered Flanders at the head of a power- 
ful army, and ſeized upon the earldom as forfeited. 
He afterwards governed the kingdom of France in 
peace for many years, till a diſpute about Lorrain 
with the Emperor Or ho, engaged him in a 
new war, that was carried on with various ſuc- 
ceſs, and continued almoſt to his death, that hap- 
pened in the forty-ſeventh year of his age, and the 
thirty-ſecond of his reign, anno 986. He had pro- 
cured his eldeſt ſon Lewis to be recognized King 
during his life-time, and at his death recommended 
him to the Lords, and particularly to Hucn Ca- 
PET, fo little was he apprized of his ambitious 
views. Lew1s reigned but a year and three months, 
ſuppoſed by ſame to be poiſoned ; and leaving no 
children, ſhould have been ſucceeded by CHarLEs 
Duke of Lorrain, his father's brother: but Hou Gn 
CayzrT ſtepped into the throne, and begun the 
third line of the Kings of France, from whom his 
preſent majeſty Lzwis XV deſcended; of which 
event the French hiſtorians give the following ac- 
count. There had been a diſpute: between the 
Emperor and the French about the duchy of Lor. 
rain, as hath been obſerved already; and Prince 
CuARL ES, brother of Lzwis the late King, had 
accepted it of the Emperor upon condition of be- 
coming his vaſſalz which fo provoked the French 
nobility, that they entertained an averſion to him. 
While, on the other hand, Hucn CAPE T had fo 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his courage and prudence 
in the two laſt reigns, that he was become the 
darling of the people, and looked upon as the only 
man that could protect them againſt their enemies. 
True it is, this family had long been in the ad- 
miniſtration, and had the command of their ar- 


mies, which gave them great opportunities of form- 


ing their intereſts, and opening a way to the crown, 
which they aimed at for ſeveral generations, and 
now found an opportunity of uſurping, when the 
heir of the crown was at a diſtance, and ſuffi- 
ciently blackened, no doubt, by their artifices. 
But Prince CHaRrLEs did not eafily relinquiſh his 
pretenſions; for he entered France with an army, 
and beſieged Laon, one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
important towns in the kingdom, and made himſelf 
maſter of the place. Whereupon Hon, who 
had been proclaimed King by his party, came and 
beſieged him. CHARLES did not only make a 
brave defence here, but ſallied out with the beſt 
of his troops, forced the enemies trenches, and 


cut their army in pieces; Hy om himſelf eſcaping CHAP. 


with great difficulty. He afterwards over - run the 
Soiſſonois, took Rheims and ſeveral other towns, 
and probably had found means to aſcend the throne 
of his anceſtors, if he had not been betrayed by the 
villainous Biſhop of Laon, who let the enemy into 
that city when they were not expected to be near 
it; and thus the unhappy CHARLES was made a 
priſoner, and probably ſoon after murdered, for 
he was never heard of more: whereupon'HvoH 
CayErT governed for the future without a compe- 
titor, This was the glorious beginning of that 
houſe which the French ſeem to adore, and from 
whence the preſent King is deſcended. By the 
encomiums every where given to this and other 
uſurpers by hiſtorians, one would be tempted to 
think, that murder and rebellion were virtues, and 
that killing or depoſing an innocent Prince, and 
taking poſſeſſion of his dominions, conſtituted a 
heroe : for ſuch are moſt of the heroes we meet 
with on record. 7 "4n1 | 
HucGn CaPer, *tis obſerved, begun his reign 
with greater advantage than many ot . the former 
Kings, on account of his having larger demeſns. 
He was in his own right poſſeſſed of the duchy of 
France, and the counties of Paris and Orleans; 
and the duchy of Burgundy he was ſecure of, as 
being in the hands of his brother : ſo that he could 
raiſe a conſiderable force without being obliged 
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to his vaſſals, and was in a condition to keep the 


greateſt of them in awe. Accordingly we are 
told that he made a greater figure than his prede- 
ceſſors, and ſettled his government ſo firmly, that 
during the ten years he reigned there was not one 
inſurrection againſt him. But it ſeems he con- 
tented himſelf with reſtoring tranquillity to the 
diſtracted country, keeping the nobility within 
bounds, and cultivating the acts of peace, for 
which he is highly applauded by the French; 
and did not trouble himſelf about extending the 
bounds of his dominions; making good the old 


proverb, The worſe title the better King. And 


true it is, uſurpers are generally obliged to do 
abundance of popular things to obtain the affec- 
tions of their new ſubjects; for where the peo: 
ple find themſelves under an equitable and gentle 
adminiſtration; they don't much trouble them- 
ſelves about the title of the Prince. On the other 
hand, where x uſurper deſpairs of bringing the 
people into his intereſts, he is obliged to govern 
them with a rod of iron; by: ſtanding armies, 
grievous taxes, and other oppreſſions, that they 
may not be in a condition to conteſt his title. 
HucH CAE r was ſucceeded by his ſon RoBERT, 
who in the beginning of his reign met with ſome 
diſturbance from the Pope. He had married a 
near relation, and refuſing; to part with her, his 


Holineſs thought fit to excommunicate him. Nor anno 996. 


would he be reconciled till he diſmiſſed the lady; 


vhereupon the King married another named Con- 


STANTIA, +4 turbulent woman, who gave him 
a great deal of uneaſineſs. The Pope alſo obliged 
King RonzxT to ſet the Archbiſhop of Rheims 
at liberty, whom his father had impriſoned 3 ſuch 
an influence had the Pope over Chriſtian Princes 
in this age. And as he found he ſhould never 
enjoy his dominions in quiet without keeping in 
good terms with the Holy See, he proceeded to 


perſecute, and even to condemn to the flames, a Perfecutes 


fer of people whom the Church were pleaſed to 
denominate hereticks; though I perceive by their 
own writers, their principles were the ſame with 


RoezrT 
fucceeds 
his father 
Hun 
CAPE, 


the Albi- 
genſes. 


the Albigenſes; of whom the Proteſtant world 
2 5 have 
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CHAP. have à very favourable opinion. There was little 

XXIV. more remarkable in this reign, unleſs ſome wars 

petween the vaſſal Princes; and a rebellion of two 

of the King's ſons againſt him, by the inſtigation 

of their mother ConsTANnTIA; which was ſup- 

preſſed without much blood-ſhed. This Prince 

died in the ſixty- firſt year of his age, anno. 1031. 

He had three ſons, Huck, HENRY, and Ro: 

BERT, (of whom, Hu he aſſociated with him 

in the kingdom, bur he died before him) and a 

daughter named Alix, or ADELA, married to 
RIchARD III, Duke of Normandy. 2 

HrxxyI, HENRY I, ſucceeded his father z againſt whom 

anno the Queen-mother ConsTANTIA entered into a 

1031. confederacy with her younger ſon RoperT, and 

obliged the King to fly to the Duke of Normandy 

for protection : but he was ſoon after reſtored to 

his throne by the aſſiſtance of that Prince; and his 

mother dying, he took his brother RonBzRT into 

his favour, and either made or confirmed him Duke 

of Burgundy ; and in 1 to the Duke of 

Normandy, for the aſſiſtance he had given him in 

his diſtreſs, he transferred over to him the cities of 

Giſors, Chaumont, and Pontoiſe, with all the 

Vexin Norman. And that intimacy there appears 

to have been between theſe two Princes, that the 

Duke of Normandy choſe to commit his ſon WI I- 

LIAM to the French King's care while he went a 

pilgrimage to the Holy Land. This was that 

WILLIAM afterwards ſurnamed the Conqueror, 

from his conqueſt of England. He was indeed il- 

legitimate, but ſucceeded to Normandy by the do- 

nation of his father. The Princes of thoſe times 

taking the liberty of diſpoſing of their territories to 

whom they ſaw fit, eſpecially if they had no legi- 

timate iſſue. Roß ER TH Duke of Normandy hap- 

pening to die in his return from the Holy Land, 

we find the French King acting a very odd part; 

ſometimes in the intereſt of young Duke WII 

LIAM, and at others in an alliance with thoſe who 

diſputed his title, on account of their deſcent from 

| "BM former Dukes. However, Duke WILLIAM, hav- 

ian ing defeated King HENRY and his allies in a de- 

Duke of ciſive battle, gained a mighty reputation, and en- 

Norman- joyed his dominions in peace till his expedition into 

y deteats g 3 

the French England, which he conquered in the year 1066. 

King, There is little more remarkable in the teign of 

HENRY I, unleſs a rebellion formed againſt him 

by his brother Eu p es, which he had the good for- 

tune to ſuppreſs. Finding himſelf very ill, he 

aſſociated with him his eldeſt ſon PHILIP, in the 

government in the year 1059, who was thenabout 

ſeven years of age, and died the following, year, 

being the thirtieth of his reign. - TI 1 

Püllir l, PRIL IV the firſt took all opportunities of leſſen- 

anno ing the power of the Duke of Normandy, and in- 

1060. citing the neighbouring Princes againſt him; ſome- 

times he encouraged the Duke of Bretagne to re- 

nounce all dependance on Normandy, (for Bretagne 

as well as Normandy was granted to RoLLo,) 

ſometimes he joined his farces with Ropzr T the 

conqueror's ſon, who was in rebellion againſt his 

father, and after the death of the conqueror he kept 

up the diviſions and miſunderſtandings among his 

children: but there happened an occurrence in 

his own family which had liked to have rendered 

him incapable of intermeddling with the affairs of 

his neighbours; PHIL I having fallen in love with 

B ERTRAPDE the wife of the Earl of Anjou, took 

the liberty to divorce his firſt wife, by whom he had 

ſeveral children, and marry BER TRADE; where- 

upon he was excommunicated by the Pope, and 

begun to be contemned by his ſubjects; which put 


their badge: the moſt backward ſeem to have 


were old men, women, Children, prieſts and monks, 
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him upon aſſociating with him his ſon Lewis in CH Ap. 

the government, who being a prudent and active XXXIV. 

Prince, kept the great Lords within the bounds of. 

their duty, and reſtored the credit of his father's ad- 

miniſtration : but Ber TRADE, who had children 

by the King, ſtudied all means to deſtroy this young 

Prince and advance her own, and when nothing 

elſe would do fairly, gave him a doſe of poiſon, 

which being timely diſcovered, his life was pre- 

ſerved with a great deal of difficulty; but his con- 

ſtitution appeared to be broken, and he always 

looked very pale afterwards. Notwithſtanding this 

vile attempt, the poor old doting King procured 

a reconciliation between his ſon LEWIS and this 

execrable woman, and had a licence of the Po 

to retain her for his wife upon the death of his firſt 

Queen. But the moſt remarkable thing which Cruſado's 

happened in this reign was the ſetting on foot the 8 {et on 

cruſado's: Al RxrSs the Grecian Emperor had de- 

ſired the aſſiſtance of the Pope and the Chriſtian 

Princes of the weſt againſt the Mahometans, who 

were become maſters of all the Leſſer Aſia, and 

advanced even to the ſhores of the Boſphorus over 

againſt Conſtantinople. The Pope and clergy im- 

mediately preached up the merit of defending chri- 

ſtendom againſt the infidels, and propoſed the con- 

quering even of Jeruſalem and the Holy Land, and 

reſcuing the ſepulchre of our bleſſed Saviour out of 

their impious hands; and this in ſo moving a man- 

ner, that all Europe ſeemed impatient to enter up- 

that holy war. 2 SPY T2101 002-451 4. 
An innumerable multitude of people of all con- 

ditions and ſexes immediately took the croſs for 


+ * 


been the Kings of this part of the world, there 
was not one of this exalted dignity in the firſt ex- 
pedition; but a great number of Princes and 
Lords, eſpecially of the French, Flemmings, and 
Germans: the chief of theſe were Huo Count 
of Vermandois, the King's brother, RoBERT 
Duke of Normandy, ſon of the Conqueror, RA v- 
ON D Count of Thoulouſe, Ro; ER T Count of 
Flanders, STEPHEN Count of Blois and Chartres, 
and the celebrated Gop FREY of Bouillon Duke 
of Lorrain, with Eus r Achius and BAL DWIN 
his brothers; and an infinite number of Lords and 
gentlemen, that drew almoſt whole provinces 
after them. They began their march in the year 
1096. Beſides thoſe who went as ſoldiers, there 


engaged in the enterprize, not leſs than ſeven or 
eight hundred thouſand ſouls of all nations; moſt 
of whom had very little conſidered the length of 
the journey, or how they ſhould ſubſiſt till they 
came into the enemies country; and, in fact, one 
half of them periſhed before they arrived there; it 
periſhing be a proper term where the people were 
infallibly ſure of being received into Paradiſe 
as ſoon as they left this world, { 
As they obſerved very little diſcipline, many of 
them were deſtroyed even in the Chriſtian coun- 
tries through which they paſſed, by the ſword, 
ſickneſs, or famine ; and thoſe of them that ar- 
rived at Conſtantinople, and had procured veſſels 
to tranſport them to the oppoſite ſhore, were 
many of them cut to-pieces as ſoon as they 
landed, for want of conduct; bur theſe, tis true, 
were for the moſt part a confuſed: multitude, the 
fore-runners , of the army; the Princes and ge- 
nerals, who had been uſed to military exploits, 
marched with more caution. Goprgzy of Bouil- 
lon, and other commanders, who obſerved an exact 
diſcipline, arrived at Conſtantinople with their 

troops 
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CH AP. troops in good condition. And indeed they 
XXIV. appeared. * — upon their rendezvous, that 
they.-put the Grecian Emperor into ther utmoſt 
-: conſternation; | He began to ſtand much more 
* in fear of them than he did of the. anfidels, and 
© inſtead of joining his arms with theirs, took all 
opportunities underhand to diſtreſs the fortes en- 
40 03's 2 in the cruſado: he durſt not deny the ge- 
gnaerals ſhipping to tranſport their troops, tis true; 
leſt . they ſhould make him ſenſible of their re- 
Mg 5 ſentment-z and perhaps he thought this the rea · 
dieſt way to get rid of them: but natwithſtand- 
ig all their; loſſes and difficulties, when they 
came to draw up their troops upon the Aſiatick 
ſhore, they found they had ſtill near an hundred 
thouſand; horſe, and almoſt twice that number 
of. foot; whereupon. they immediately laid ſiege 
> to Nice in Bythinia, almoſt over-againſt Conſtan- 
tinople, and the uſual place of Sultan Sol IMAN's 
reſidence. Tbe Sultan marched: to the relief of 
the town, but was defeated; whereupon the place 
capitulated, and was put into the Emperor's hands; 
as had been. agreed on when he engaged to furniſn 
them with ſhipping 'and * — and . 50 
them with his forces 
: From, Nice, the Chriſtian Frinchs 8 to 
beſiege Antioch, and Sol IM av oppoſing their 
march wich an army of! two. hundtetl thouſand 
men, they gained a — victory, and had 
the plunder of his camp, w hich was very rich; 
alter which they over: ran great part of the Leſſer 
Aſia, and having made themſelxes maſters of An. 
tioch, ſent to the Emperor to join his forces with 
them as he had promiſed 3 inſtead af which he 
only ſent, them complaints, .; becauſe: Antioch was 
not delivered into his hands. Whereupon they 
reſolved to have no concern with hi . 
ny of the Greeks for the future. 
From Antioch, theſe heroes marched: to Jeruſas 
lem m, Which. they inveſted; thought is ſaid: their 
numbers were ſo, diminiſhed, that they did not 
amount. to fitcy-zhoutand men, ah jr the gar- 
riſon in the town was as 8 But. it ſeems, 
8 
E Natried at this time with ſup- 
plies, Which gave freſh. vigour ta::the Chriſtian 
army; Who, making an aſſault upon che outward 
wall, carried it ſword, in hand. At another at- 
tack, which bad laſted from break of day to 
noon, when the beſiegers began to faint, and 
28 the farmqus ( ODFREY; of Bouillon. en 
them, with an aſſurance of ſucceſs; 
— he had ſeen an borſeman deſcendin 
pr m the clouds, and that heaven fought on their 
de; which: ſo animated the; troops, that they 
carrie all desen Wem. and the town, was en, 
by 0 died gd 10! 2001: 
„Tbe err Gopras Yo Who: bad diſtin. 
ue himſelf hy his conduct and bravery thro?! 
whale. Ls on, Was: by universal — 
. — eruſalem, who afterwards made 
Ptolemais, Se 2 Antipatris. Aſkalon, and 
other cities, tributary to him: but did not live to 
enjoy his ki more than one year. He was 
ſucceeded by his brother BAH pWIH Y and freſh! 
detachments of an arriving every day, WhO 
ere encouraged to take the croſs upon them by 
* news of the taking of Jeruſa lem. Baupwin 
SOLE! 10 gther cities and provinces. m. 
\ . a large a Mans. his dominions. 
u 


Jeruſalem 


t to er 4% Pain King of Eranee.y 
EI. eate N he and his ſucceſſors made 
rn * * ſeems to be the oniting ſome 


. 


Refs to the ctbwn ; for ſe ee 1 0 
mortgaged or ſold their eve to the 75 
yn them to > m—_ the erhſade; "nd 

- n k - Nager Lee 

brother the Kin 
wo fie view. va (795 8G, 0 en | 
France enjoyed # perfect thant cue 25 te 
laſt ten years of ky 1115˙5 10 gn, Wg died" in 
the 57th year of his age, aritlo? bis, leaving his 
—_— to bis k Lewis VL, ifnamed the 
So. 

Thie begann ef ie Ve 

was diſturbed by 195 inſutrections and febellions VI. anne 
romoted by his werher. in lar, and lier fon, Hut 

e had the fortune to for ppreſs them. 
Hzwazv I, King of En gland, prove a mach 
more Mo enemy y ſor havin aſbende 

the throhe of England while his Ns RORNR 

was engaged in the cruſado to the Holy 10 
he 10 deptived'thidt Prince of t — Jef Nor 
mandy at ' his return, and ma 1 5 
and having ſcttnec an alliance With, the Duke of 
Bretagne, and Earl of Anjou, He attacked the 
frontiers of France, and ode Giſots. The war 
between the Engliſh and French monarchs laſted 
many pears, in which the Engliſh, according to 


their owt Writers, Vere genera ly yidtotious x ; and 
yet the Frenelꝭ p pretend, sf Eng n the concluſion 


of the peace; debe King of England fubmitted to 
do hothage for the duchy of Normandy: which 
ought to be well proved before it is entirely cre- 
dited. In theſe diſputes between France ep En- 

gland, King E)ewts made great uſe'of WILLIAM 
Ii To, as he was called, the ſon of RoßERT 
Nulte of Normandy, to draw - the Norman 
Lords from their allegiance to King HENRY. 
He gave him the Vexin Frariggis upon the fron- 
tiers ofi. Normandy, and afterwards Ae We county of 
Flanders; but this unhappy: Prince could never 
recover the inheritance of His father, He die 
— a ſlight wound in his hand, which: happened 
to gangreen, according to the Ftench writers. 


44 


. 


cf Leys vr. Lawns 


Lzw1s VI, died in the year T. 37, leaving five Lewis 


ſons and one daughter, of whom! Lxwis his 3 
| 7. 


diſputed "by, Under- 


Bologn gne, takes a 
cruſado 


domi- 'with the 
German 


cldeſt ſon ſucceeded him. 
The crown of England being 
Maup the Empreſs, and STEPHEN 
France had time to breathe. in the beginnin of: 
te the reign of LEWIS VII, Who found his 
nions in an ſtate of ſueh tra uillity, that he Em 
thought it a proper ſeaſon to undertake a cruſado 


in-perſon to the Haly-Land; and Con RAD the 


5 07 gene 


g Emperor of Germany” "agreed! o join with! bim in 


the MI 11 ona 


enterpriae. 

The Chriſtians, ae had bow been in poſſeſ-. 
ſion of the Holy: Land and the adjacent countries 
for years," had: formed: dür f them four con- 
fiderab ſtates, viz." 1. That of Edeſſa, which 
comprehended the countries on the banks of the 
Euphrates. | 2. The diſtrict of Tri 


poli, which lay 
in the neighbourhood of the'ſea. 3.” The: diſtrict 
of Anti 


And 4. The kingdom of Jeruſalem. 
Aud had thas: Princes of theſe ſeveral territories- 
been unanimous, they: would have been able to have, 
maintained their ground againſt the Mahometans : 
but falling out among themſelves, Sa Nox, ſul- 
tam of Aleppo, and after wards Nox Apix bis ſon, 
made great advantages of their ill- timed diſputes, 
and recovered moſt of the conqueſts they had 
made; which occaſioned" the King of Jeruſalem 
and the Prince of "Antioch to . ſuccours of 
the European en and gave birth to this 
ſecond 1 
| 15 


The 


Emperor. 


MO 


„ . 
” . 
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* e Fa RAP, was firſt. ready, and 
Fr 13475) With, DD MO 
ſeventy 

. e for 0 and, breaſt 
+ Arie 905 dhe rs of the Greeian 
pire, he found but a k in re 
dhe ſuthects of the Emperor Maxpkr 
ES ex cut oft 155 Nagels of the 
{ed tg furniſh Coy Rap's-toopy 


1 7 hogs bu at exceſſiye,rates :, and in ſame 
9 er diſputes aroſe to fuch an height, that 


* 


t pon the point of coming, to à general 
pr. Rag 114 . ;; thay, the Grecian 
1 5 e aß n * <A lulted in 4his/afeirs 


h Lan and might very 
2 a appr / ot t theft mighty 
e .Were 1 againſt his dominiens. 
e af-re gion alſo, between the Greeles 
Raped might ane to heighten their 
eee each Kane of, Pa at all improbable. 
8 81 On 12 ſs vp with har in 
Len tio „dut. _ ve put w terms 
he. pleaſed. 950 the. Greeks ; and the Pope 
weltern Churches would have been for — _ 
hurch after the model of their;gwa, and reducing 
T whole 89 world under one ſpiritual head. 
e cannot therefore entirely, blame: the Grecian 
mperors for diſcouraging. theſe cruſado's ; the? 
treacherous part they-aCted in. Aſia.after wards, 

if the French and Serman — eq Cre- 
lited,. are 155 SY ited, . To procced there» 


fore, the ANUEL | having furniſhed 
W ; to tranſport his army croſa 
e ona oped him allo, with. treacherouis 


wes, who, led, them, into, ambuſcaides, and in 
ies. FEY up this. fine army u prey to tha 
Mahometans ;, inſomuch that, after; they had tra 
verſed the reateſt, part of, the Leſſer Aſia, and 
ungergone incancewable hardſhips; Cog Ad fou 
8 on obliged to tur, to the Halleſpent again; 
10g. loſt moge than three, parts ot his —— 
where Me hag-rhe; fatisfadtion, indecghof 
k kl the, Eren 812 ing at che head of much hi Gack 
emp as; he had, laſt. - Þhe:Emperon advifed 
. 5 rench King to continus his march by! the 
"oath TO, PIEVERE his being ſurrounded by the 
|  Mahometans ; Which, precaution che obſerved For 


Gall 80 time, paſſing by. Smyrna pad Epheſus: but 
flinding it very. troubleſomę croſüng tho mouths of) 
: e 3 Ye en a 40401 


„ Where: the TLurleg being po: 
l of . Ar Palles, deftrgyed mpſtc part of his 
army; and the King, with, a.very.Fewcot his Londs 


| 221 to Antioch, after which he proceeded toi 


pay his devotions at Jeruſalem, andi returned to 
Tapce. The. Emperor ComR N alloifbund means! 
to xilit our Saxiour s ſepulchre prixstęly. befor he 
81 to. OT ROK auch thus. 9 * — 


on blecins 
fluence on * 8 of de oma 
LxwIs had married EUE AN OR, the — 
Guienne and Gaſcony, frequently called the king 
dom of Aquitain, and thereby made a conſiderable 
addition 5 bis domigions, She was-a beautiful 
princeß, of whom he. was infigitely fond; Which 


name of King; 


of a ſtratage im to bring her away with bins At = 15 
his return 22 a divorce, tho! he had G * 
childron by ber, and was forced to return hen die 
territories ſhe brought! in matriage. Hex «xy Duke Hear 
of Normandy, ſon of the Empreſs Ma up, finding II. Duke 
the lady at liberty; ſtruck up à match with Her of Net. 
within ut wer les after the divorce, by which menge add, 7c 


he added to his dotiinions Aquitain, Maine, Sc: tain to his 


and became as formidable to SH HEN Kis come other do. 
petitor in England; as he was to LIV IS in France, on, 
Who thereupon entered into a copfederacy "again r 
him. BurHews y: maintained his ground againſt the crown 
both of them: and 8x pM's x-- havitng buried di of Eng. 
ſon : Eus r Acntus, and finding the Enghſh wen land. 
ol the var. entered into a treaty with Hr wy, 
wherein was „that SEPpHYNH ſhould: oa 
joy the crown of England: during! n 2 and that 
Hrunr ſhould fucceed him. i e ate 
SrEFHEN dying not ee, bra Gaia e 
with the title aud \equipage/'of à King, ſay the 
French hiſtorians, to: do homage to LE ws} who 
ought to have'trembled' hem he reeeived'it, it de 
ing for -Normaydy, Aquitain, Anjou, Touraine, 
Maine; cu. that is, far the. baſt part of the lieg. 
dom, which he was in effect bleed maſter of. 
Turan ef Alfatiu alſe maleing à Journey to 
the Holy Land, left the guardianfffip bf his: ſen 
PNA, [Blndbts, and alle his other" tetriter lies; 
tothe care uf King Hex vlg ſü chat LX WIs 
was hemmed in by him. of1-evevy de: Bet the 
affair of 'T wow AS d Brex er, Arehbiſmop of 
Catterbury, happening about the ſu me time, gate 
the King 1 0 fund ſo much vexativn;- thet- he 
had not / an unity of making (thoſe: advatl- 
tages ho mighi other wife haue reaped by the vat 
incteaſe of N dOmialon , 9307 2975 9144. 20G 
D Archbiſhop BEE v bei og afiitinted"by ſome 
who though te- King Biz 48 er gde Rrvice; he 
was —— Wick an- excoimmunieation ' by the 9 
Pope j whertupgycthe King Wuſ@dhis Sen Tele ns 
a to be prockaned King t prevent any il c 
ng ſequences :3 Ws [this ſtep had near — 
loſs: of His: cw b << e hav 
1 e the u e 
ted by the Q,. — — i, ts, raife 
mbellion agrinſb his- Fcher e ite Which. his- Sr 
chers R RUN And GHOT DEN Were alfo drang 
with: many: of the Freneh dud K. lifh, 'hobility: 
Bat the condi@the bravery eK Mews y Wis 
ſbck, that he] reuuxed Bis adele [Otter ant 
ſans, defeated his enemies} «Hal preſcribed" whas 
terms of peace: ho ue fit to them, The twoking- 
doms being ia full peace; Kinlg LEWIS, 05 0 


Erwis tho: Neusp defired! Hüve pie King 
England to. come” in pilgrimuge to th ie tomb*s 
Tom as/4Bure wer at Canterbury to perſcyrtn 
his devotions for the health of his ſon En 11 
which. was:complyed: with and Neaven, ſay the 
French hiftovidns, rab plea 100 to hebt the prayers 
of the devour King upon this ea ſiön; lee 
hralth was — o meritor b was the inter- 
; cefſion of THM as 2Be cx 7 thought in avery 
few years. The following year, 118 > King 1105 


Is died at Paris in che-ixrieth e age, "ant! 


the-forty-fourthi of his rèigu being; ſuececded By: 
his ſon Pa 1878; ſurbametl Aversrus by fo: 
of theirchiſtorjans; but this title was weer Siren 


induced bim. 40. take her along Wien him to ther. him during his reign. . TT) 94e! 2011 10 


Holy-Land : but unluckily at Antioch ſhe engaged 


Pn IIS begun his "reign with anfing ths Pu 15 


in an amour with the Prince of that tetritory, ; who: Jews, and perſeeuting the Albigenſes,. whom (be A 3 
was her Uncle. So open they were in the matter, French writers:call/Heteticks, © erw. 9905 a 
that the King ſeemed fully convinced of their Eris! ! inciving and encouragi ging AQ ant 9 or 


minal correſpondence, and was e make uſo tlie — oM N 


2 


8 or Eaghyind, 


1 


„ 
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CHAP: rebellion © agyiniſt their father; and after the deuth 
XXXIV. of He NvNV, he became no leſs an enemy 3 fort 
_—_ who - had been his 5 but — 
N them to lay aſiche chelr f 
phe and join ter a cruſado for r * 
Holy Land, wich was almoſt leſt thr6u en the 
diſſenſions of the Chriſtian Printes on that" fide” 
The armies did. not take the ſame rout as in che 
preceding wars; but were tranſported to Paleſtine 
with Ri. by ſea, "Ind Sick] was appvinted' by the two Kings 
cnaxp for the palace of rendezvous; The French 5 
King of embarked at Genoa, and RrenARD King 
England: England at Mirſeilles4 and finding the year pretty 
far advanced when their forces arrived in Sicily, it 
was thought convenient to winter there. Here 
aroſe a miſunderſtanding between the two Kings, 
Which the French aſcribe to King Ricnan D 
refufing to marry Al re the French King's ſiſter 
according to his F but RieHAR U 
| making * ear, that this Princeſs had been 


He en- 
gages in a 
cruſado 


fault 4 her ATR, King PRI II ſeemed to be 


ſatisfied, © Some of the French writers $0 ſo far as 
to ſay, that this Princeſs had à child by King 


RrenAxD put inta his Rand, but en 


323 
Eords did, but moſt of them continued unſhaeen C H A E 
in their loyay.. PRT Ir in the mean bw” ad] Iv. 
not only uſe his ermoſt erflcavours to get Kin 


Normandy with an army, and ſeit o 5 a 
towns and province belo orhe:: iſh, | 
The Empetor-Waving' ſq — what *. lie th 
could Sur &f the! — to liſten 
to the p propolals hieb were made him by the 
Engliſh for the ranſom of their Sbyereign; and 
having worked them up to an immenſe ſum, gave 
that Prince his kerry, w withou mme, yt re 
in the matte. | 
RichAxD being ies to Euglha, 

having. drawn” off is brother Jou from Nair 
Lies intereſt,” went over into Normandy, to re- 
venge the treachery of his faithleſb ally. He de- 
feated him in ſeveral battles, retook the towns he 
had loſt, and had probably made him pay very 
dear for his breach of faith; but was unfortunately 
killed at the ſiege of the caſtle ' off Chalons. In- 
deed, the French Writers” relate extravagant ſto- 


(0046 <0 


Ties of the eonduct and bràvery of their Prince, 


HENRY II, Ricci any's father; and the Engl as that he gained a victory over the Empetot”s 


hiſtorians ſuggeſt ſomething of the ſame nature: 
but however that matter was, the two Kings were 
never afterwards heartify'reconefled.* In the follow- 
ing fpring, they fatled'ro Paleſtine, anch aſſiſted in 
the ee of Acon or Ptolemais, where there were 
al miſunderſtandings between them. They 
ed however to attack the place by turns; *and 
wh 1 dhe ol Hires ifs in carry ing on the 
ſiege, the other defended the lines againſt Suſtam 

SALADIN, | who lay within'#bow-ſhot of their 

camp. At length che town being taken, the two 

Kings divided it between them and Rad each 

their zovernof in” ** The ſummer not being 

half ſpent, it was d' theſe Princes would 
have entered upon ome further action; but the 

French King, ho ſeems all Along 10 have had 

ſome baſe treacherous” views with tegard to King 

Ri chaR p, reſolyed to return ti Europe, leaving 

olſtx a mall body of troops iti Paleſtine, 7 55 
the NA" of Eup Es of Burg ndy. 

Rte HARD had that precaution mdeed before 15 
werft, to make King Püir ry fyear, that he 
ould undertà ke nothing againſt his domitijons it 

we abfence ; but there are ob many inſtances in 

55 where the French Kings, have kept theic 

prothiſes longer with the Engliſh, thin 

5 "ha ug their intereſt in obſerving them ; 
aft thus it happened on "this, gceaſion. The 

Lig of En 105 * year after him in 
Paleſtine, and made ſome further conqueſts; he 
had continued there longer if he hatl not received 
intelligence of the Practices of King Purrir and 
his eder Jon againſt his dominjons; and as 
he was haftening home to preyent the confequenices 
of this confeceracy,” he was detained by Lzoror'y 
Dyke of Auſtria, and put into the hands of Ht N 
Ry VI, the German Emperor, with wh m he 
reroained a priſoner 8 of x year, by che ar- 
tilfices of PIT, who ſpared $0 tre to pres 
weht his returnipg to his kingdom. Ia the mean 


The prac- 


: Lins 2 he incired Jonx to mount the throne of 
Puilir brand, and promiſed him his nee in it, 
Adgainſt Uf pÞH PAT EO he would become His vaſfal. Ae. 
me. ace Jour paid his homage 80 Fr for His 
n. Brother's territories” in France” and ſome of the 
French writers firm, for Engfand' alſo. Joh v 

3 nt over to, England, and gave out that his bro- 

Ae teins” Was dead, demanding to be ac- 


Eee their Sovereign; ; which ſome of the 


troops at Bovines in Flanders, (who was become 
the King of England's ally,) when the numbers 
were three to one againſt him. But they all a- 
gree, that King RICHARD died in very good 
titne for PU; and that if he had lived much 
longer, their auguſt Monarch would have run the 
hazard of being driven from his throne: whereas 
the ſudden” death of this Prince furniſſied him 
with glorious work, and gave him an opportunity 
of enlarging and eſtabliſhing the French empire. 
F' mult confeſs his firſt attempt had a plauſible 
appearance: he pretended to aſſert the rights of 
King Ax r HV againſt the uſurpations of his un- 
cle Joux, who had raviſhed from him both his 
Engliſn and French dominions. But it appears 
pretty evident from the event, that PNHIL IP's 
real intention was to ſet one againſt the other, 
that he might enlarge his own territories at the 
expence of both of them; a game that the French 
Have ever played, when the NO have been di- 
vided into factions,” © 
Rrcn ary” was no ſooner dead, but th herb 
Prrir, as the French writers call him, had the 
courage to march into Normandy, Maine, An- 
J0us and the reſt of the Engliſh, provinces, burn- 
ing and deſtroying the country with fire and 
ſword, and poſſeſſing himſelf o alb the defeticy- 
lefs places, Jonx, who had procured himſelf #6 
be proclamed King of England, having a deſeg- 
tive title, and ill-beloved by his ſüthects, was not 
able to reſiſt the torrent. He drew an army toge 
ther however, defeated the forces'of: his "nephew 
Prince Ax r Hun, and made him priſoter; and 
if we may credit ſome French writers, he Mus- 
dered him with own hand: certain it is, that 
Prince never obtained his liberty aſterwards. This 
ave King Pfrürr a handle to ſummon King. 
Foun before' him and the Peers of F rance, to al 
wer to a charge of felony and murder, in ſeizing 
his nephew Nie ARTHUR'S territories, and 
afterwards taking away his life. And Jon not The Hyg. 
appearing, the Peers, by the direction of PB 11 15, lh de 
adjudged [ him , guilty of the charge, and that he rome 
had forfeltvd all his dominions in France. JOHN gy, anno 
having his hands full in England, could' not pre- 1202. 
vent che French King's making himiſelf maſter of 
Normandy, and ſeverabh other fine provinces, under 
pretence of that ſentence ; but the Engliſſi retained 
however 1 part of France, which was" Called 
| Aquitain, 


TT”, 
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ERSS, Aquitain, now Guienne and Gaſcony, with Ro- 
XIV. chelle, and the country contiguous to it. 
A crbſado : The next remarkable thing in the reign of King 
againſtthe PE IL IF, was, the Pope's publiſhing a cruſado a+ 
 Albigen- Fainſt the Albigenſes, a peopſe who oppoſed the 
1 latry and other errors of the Church of Rome. 
PDhey were poſſeſſed of Languedoc and all South 
France, extending tbemſelves into Piedmont in 
the euſt, and to Spain on the weſt. The Pope, it 
ſeems, thought them ſo conſiderable, that nothing 
leſs than a cruſado could ſuppreſs them. He 
granted remiſſion of fins therefore to all that 
would take up arms againſt them for forty days; 
fo that theſe armies conſiſted of voluntiers only, 
who choſe the celebrated Simon, Mon TTORT 
for their General, and not of troops paid or com- 
manqed by the King. And tho' theſe armies con- 
ſiſted frequently of three or fourſcore thouſand 
men, yet was it ſome hundred of years before 
theſe Hereticks, as the French call them, were 
entirely ſuppreſſed: for not only the people, but 
their Princes, the Count de Thoulouſe, the Count 
de Foix, and other Sovereigns, were, in the Ca- 
tholick phraſe, infected with it; and we find the 
Pope depriving. them of their territories, and 
granting them to Catholick Lords by the conni- 
vance of Pmit1P., ra na erin era 
The French writers in their relations of theſe 
wars, give incredible accounts of the miraculous 
victories the Catholicks obtained over the Here- 
ticks, particularly that at the ſiege of Moret, S1- 
Mon Mon TFroR T. made a ſally from the town 
with eight or nine hundred men, and gained a 
compleat victory over the King of Arragon, and 
other chiefs of the Albigenſes, who commanded 
an army of an hundred thouſand forces; only fit 
to amuſe women and children with. However, 
they admit, that their hero Si M MON TTOR r, 
was knocked on the head at laſt, by a ſtone thrown 
from the walls of one of the towns he beſieged ; 
and the poſterity of the Count de Thoulouſe found 
means to recover great part of the poſſeſſions of 
their anceſtors. Nor were the Albigenſes ever 
entirely ſuppreſſed, tho? the French King's ſon 
marched in perſon againſt them, exerciſed un- 
heard - of cruelties on theſe poor people, and de- 
moliſnhed moſt of the caſtles and fortified places 


of the country, to prevent their taking ſhelter in | 


The French King had no ſooner broke the 


power of the Albigenſes, but he turned his eyes had 


towards England, endeavouring to pick a new 
quarrel with King Jonn ; but the Pope ſaved 
him the labour: for King Jon x having inſiſted 
on his right of nominating the Archbiſhop: of 
Canterbury, his Holineſs, without any regard to 
The Pope the royal, prerogative, appointed STEPHEN 
gives En- T.anGTON. to fill that See, whom the King re- 
3 fuling to acknowledge, the Pope excommuni- 
Pure, cated him, publiſhed a ſentence of depoſition 

an. 1213. againſt him, and gave his dominions to Ki 
PIII. Whereupon, Pr1L1y afſembled a fleet 
of ſeventeen hundred ſhips, and a proportionable 
land- army, in order to invade England; and that 
he might leave no enemy behind him, firſt fell 
upon the Earl of Flanders, who was in alliance 
Mich King Joux, and took the beſt part of his 
Tou — him. In the mean time, King 
Jou and the Earl got together all the ſhipping 
they could, and attacking the French fleet, while 
they lay on the coaſt of Flanders, and in the 
mouth of the Scheld, deſtroyed almoſt every ſhip 

in the fleet, WW 


During theſe tranſactions, che Pope's Legete CH. A b. 
PANDULPHUS.came to Dover, 218 found, Wav, 
King Jon x, and offered him, that if he Would 


conſent to hold his dominions of 1 na 
rench, 


would oppoſe any further attempts of the Fi 
King. He accepted. the propoſal, and his Hoſi- 
neſs immediately prohibited PHIL IH to act any, 
more in a hoſtile manner N England, for 
that it was become a fee of the 


French King, however, permitted his een 


LIS, to accept the invitation of the diſaffected wn 


Lords in England, who actually proclaimed him 
King in London, and he maintained a war a- 
gainſt King Jon till he died; though the Pope 
excommunicated.Lzw1s and all his adherents. ... 

It was generally expected, that the death of The 
King Jon x would have fixed LEWIS upon the French 


Piri. 


in the forty- fourth year of his reigns and are on. of 
The French 


2 in the field to oppoſe him, they would 
urely ceaſe to admire either his virtue or courage. 


# 


Pre on hence i Eo 4: 517 
EwIS VIII, being advanced to the throne on La wis 


time to time to carry on theſe wars, without reap- 
ing any manner of advantage from them: ſo 
early had the people of England learned, that 
foreign dominions and foreign wars were infinitely 
enen Iſtrodtive 


1 


> Holy See, le 
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CHAP. deſtructive to them. But we were never more 
XXXIV. ſenſible of this truth than at preſent, when our 
revenues .are mortaged for ages to come ; © the 
conſequence of which muſt be eternal poverty and 
ſlavery, unleſs we are ſaved by a miracle. To 
proceed: The French writers aſſure us, that we 
had at this time infallibly loſt Guienne and Gaſ- 
cony, as well as Rochelle, if their King had not 
A eruſado been diverted from this war by another cruſado, 
againſt the publiſned by the Pope againſt the Albigenſes; at 
Albigen- the head of which King Lzwrs marched in per- 
— ſon, took Avignon, and many other cities, and 
- would have extripated thoſe Hereticks, as they 
were called at this time, if he had not been unfor- 
tunately taken ill in the midſt of his conqueſts, 
What his diſtemper was, none of them pretend 
to tell us, tho' they acquaint us with the recipe pre- 
ſcribed by his phyſicians, which was a very odd 
one: they let him know, that nothing but a 
young girl could fave his life; and when his ſeru- 
ples would not ſuffer him to follow their advice, 
they took an opportunity of puting a virgin to 
bed to him, when he was a-ſleep : the King wak- 
ing and diſcovering the lady, called to one of his 
ſervants to take her away, pronouncing that noble 
ſentence, ſays the Jeſuit my author, That it was 
better to die than ſave his life by a mortal ſin. He 
died therefore, according to the ſame writer, the 
moſt noble death that a Chriſtian” King could 
wiſh; a martyr to chaſtity, with his ſword drawn 
in defence of religion againit hereſy, in the fourth 
year of his reign, and the fortieth of his age; and 
vwas ſucceeded by his fon LEWIS IX, an infant of 


| $325 

But as remarkable as the French King was for His CH A P. 
reſpect to the Pope, it appears he did not at all - - - 2 
approve of the precedent, any more than the other bo 


* 
* 
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Princes of Europe; and tho? ſeveral ſucceeding 
Popes gave the Emperor a great deal of trouble, 

by interdicting his dominions, and abſolving his 

ſubjects from their allegiance, he remained upon 

the throne till his death. But to return to France: 

LEWIS IX, having been taught that the holy _ 

war was the ſureſt way to Paradiſe, after three 

years preparation undertook a cruſado in the year 

1248, declaring Queen BLancne, his mother, A cruſado 
Regent in his abſence. The Queen-conſort at- to the 
tended the King, with many other ladies of the Hol- 
- firſt quality, and the fleet failed firſt to the iſland 

of Cyprus, where the King had many large ma- 

gazines, © e 3 

At the undertaking of this cruſado, the affairs 

of the Chriſtians in Paleſtine were in a very deſpe- 

rate condition; and had not the Mahometan 

powers been engaged in civil wars among them- 

ſelves, they would infallibly have been driven 

from thence. There were however ſtill four 
Chriſtian ſtates remaining here, that had been 

formed by the Europeans, viz. 1. That of Acon 

or Ptolemais, which was defended by the Vene- 

tians, Genoeſe, and Piſans. 2. Tyre and it's di- 
ſtrict. 3. Tripoli. And, 4. Antioch. Jeru- | 
ſalem had been wreſted from them, and was in the | 
hands of the infidels, who ſurrounded them on 
every ſide. The moſt formidable of the Maho- | 
metan powers at this time was the Sultan of Egypt, | 
who had poſſeſſed himſelf of great part of Pale- | 


Lzwis 


IX. 1226. twelve years of age, the Queen-mother BL ANR 


5 
"s 


of Caſtile, being appointed Regent. This Prin- 


ceſs is highly applauded by the French hiſtorians 


for ber adminiſtration during the minority of her 


"fon; | She ſuppreſſed ſeveral dangerous rebellions 


ol the vaſſal Princes; carried on the war againſt 


the 3 till ſhe brought the Count de 


Thoulouſe to conſent to marry his daughter IAN 


to Alp HOxNs0O the King's brother; by which the 
territories of the Count were in the next genera- 


tion united to the crown of France. 5 | 
During the civil wars of France, in the King's 


minority, the Engliſh had a fair opportunity of 


recovering the provinces they had loſt. The 


Doke of Britany, and ſeveral other diſaffected 
Lords, invited the King of England to come over 


and join them; but he was engaged in a civil war 
with his Barons himſelf, which found him full 


employment at home; and the Count of Bretagne, 


and the reſt of the malecontents, were forced to 


ſubmit to ſuch terms as the Court of France were 


pleaſed to impoſe upon them. And it being ob- 


ſerved, that nothing had occaſioned more diſtrac- 
tion in France than the vaſſal Princes matching 


into the families of foreigners, they were prohibi- 


ted to enter into any treaty of marriage with other 

powers, without the leave of the French King. 
The Queen- mother did not quit the title of 

Regent of France till the King was full one and 


twenty years of age; tho', by the preſent conſti- 


tution, the King takes the government upon him 
at fourteen. His Majeſty alſo continued to be ad- 


having joined the beſt 


ſtine as well as Jeruſalem. At a council of war 
therefore that was held before LEWIS, in the iſland 


of Cyprus, it was thought proper firſt to invade 
Egypt; which, if the Chriſtians could have made 
themſelves maſters of, Paleſtine would have fallen 
into their hands of courſe. In purſuance of this 
reſolution, the King having aſſembled a fleet of 
eighteen hundred veſſels great and ſmall, embark- 
ed his land- forces, amounting to ſixty- thouſand 
men and upwards; amongſt which were twelve 
or thirteen thouſand Knights, French, Engliſh, 


happening to diſperſe the fleer, the King was forced 
back to Cyprus with a very ſmall number of his 
ſhips. He ſet fail again on Trinity-ſunday, and 
part of the ſcattered navy, 
they arrived in four days within ſight of Damieta, 


then one of the ſtrongeſt towns in Egypt, and ſi- 


tuated at the mouth of the moſt eaſtern branch 
of the Nile. They found a great fleet of the in- 
fidels in that river, and a numerous army of them 


on ſhore ready to oppoſe their landing; but upon 


the firſt charge, both the one and the other 
thought fit ro quit their ſtations, and ſuffer the 


Chriſtians to land with very little oppoſition ;, and 


a rumour being ſpread in the Mahometain army, 
that their Sultan was dead, the garriſon retired 
from Damieta without waiting to be beſieged ; 
whereupon King LEWIS immediately poſſeſſed 


and Cypriots, and ſet fail with them for Egypt 
the beginning of June 1249; but a violent ſtorm 


The 
Chriſtians 
invade 


Egypt. 


himſelf of that important poſt. Here the French 


hiſtorians obſerve, that while the King was taken 


viſed by her as long as ſhe lived, this Princeſs be- up with acts of piety and devotion, in his army, 
ing eſteemed a perfect miſtreſs in politicks. on the contrary, was ſeen nothing but revelling 
Lie En-. Pope GREGORY IX, taking upon him to ex- and lewdneſs. They had ſucceeded at firſt fo 
6h „ communicate the Emperor Fxepzr1ck in this much beyond their expectations, that they thought 
kick de. TEign, for not ſubmitting to his uſurpations in Italy, there was nothing more to do, but to march and 
= by and proceeding to publiſh a ſentence of depo- poſſeſs themſelves of the capital city of Cairo, and 
ope. 


ſition againſt him, made a preſent of his dominions 
to Prince Ro RN T, the brother of King Lewis. 
VOL. II. Nums, LXXXIV. 


all would fall before them; but the Nile having 
overflowed the country, as uſual at this time ot 
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AF. the year, they were obliged to wait in their camp 
iV. den R vill that Fier was fallen: where, 
3 ARS, as it has been obſerved, they ſpent. their time in 
all manner of exceſſes. and extra vagance; the me- 
tt of raking vp the croſs they held to be ſuffleient 
do atone for all the crimes they had been, or could 
JJ. OE TE IT EM OS 

._* , A mew ſupply of forces being arrived from 
France, the King left che Queen with a good 
garriſon at Damieta, and began his march to- 

. wards Grand Cairo, with an army of twenty 
ftthouſand horſe, and forty thouſand foot; with 
whom the Infidels did not think fit to come to a 
general battle; but ſo harraſſed them, and cut 
off their proviſions, that in three months time, 
the Chriſtians were ſcarce able to advance forty 
miles; and the Mahometans taking an advantage 

of the King's army, when the van was ſeparated 
at a great diſtance from the rear, and moſt of 

them in a bad ſtate of health, they fell upon 

The Chri- them and entirely routed the Chriſtian army, 
aa gp p making the King Priſoner, - with all his. forces 
- 5 that were not killed in the battle: and one could 
ſonere, have expected no leſs from this barbarous people, 
with the as they are repreſented, than that they ſhould. 
- 88 have murdered every one of them, conſidering 
General. the provocatiens that had been given them. The 
| Chriſtians would certainly have, requited the Sa- 

| racens in this manner, had they confederated to- 
gether, and invaded their country without any 
colour; for ſurely the difference of religion ean 

never juſtify murder and rapine in the opinion of 

any conſidering man; tho? it ſeems, it was the 
opinion of the Roman Catholicks then, as it is 

ſtill, that dominion is founded in grace, and that 
the Pope could authorize the deſtruction of Infi- 
dels and Heręticks, who did not believe as the 
Church believes. Our Engliſh ſectaries and en- 
thuſiaſts therefore were not the authors of theſe 
accurſed doctrines; they did but borrow them 
from the Papiſts. But to feturn to the King and 
the reſt of the priſoners It was debated, it ſeems, 
among the Emirs and Saracen Chiefs, whether 

they ſhould not cut the throats of every one of 

them, whereby they might deter the Europeans 

for the future from undertaking theſe romantick 

_ expeditions again: but the proſpe& of enriching 
themſelves immediately by the ranſom of ſo many 
conſiderable men, prevailing above their revenge, 

or any political conſiderations, they agreed to give 
the King and his people their liberty, upon their 
delivering up Damieta, and paying an immenfe 
treaſure for their ranſom, ſuch as the Sultan and 

his Emirs could never have expected to be maſters. 
of by any other means; and for the raiſing of 
which France was ſufficiently fleeced. They had 
rejoiced indeed for the taking of Damieta, and 
many other imaginary ſucceſſes, as the conqueſt 
of Grand Cairo, and Alexandria, and even for 
dethroning the Sultan: and we may eaſily believe 
they were ſufficiently mortified, when they un- 
derſtood that the King with the Princes and 
Lords, and the beſt part of the army, lay at the 
mercy of the Infidels. But to proceed: The 
King having paid down a fourth part of their 
ranſom, and left hoſtages for the reſt, and de- 
livered up the town of Damieta, withdrew the 
garriſon, and embarked with his. court for Acon, 

or Ptolemais, in Paleſtine ; where he arrived the 
beginning of. May 1290. The Pope and the 
Princes of Europe expreſſed abundance of concern 

for this unfortunate attempt upon Egypt. His 
Holineſs ſent. Miſſionaries into every kingdom in 


The French were mightily, 
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Eutope, -to preach up the cruſado, in hopes to HA f. 


have ſupplied the French King with ſuch a force, X XXIV. 
that he might have redeemed the credit of the 
Chriſt ian arms in Paleſtine before his return: but 


all men were ſo con founded and aſtoniſhed at the 


diſgrace ſo ſine an army had met with, that no- 


thing could induce them to run the like hazard 


again, while it was freſh in their memories; all 


that the Pope could do, was to ſend the French 


King ſuch ſupplies as might enable him to put 


the places in the Holy-Land, which remained in 
the poſſeſſion of the Chriſtians, in ſuch a poſture, 
as they might not become an eaſy prey to the 


Iafidels; which he effected during his ſtay in 


Paleſtine, where he continued four years; return- 


ing to France in July 12345 he found all things 
in peace and quietneſs at home, nor had there 
been any diſturbance in his abſence, unleſs what 


was occaſioned: by a parcel of Enthuſiaſts; who, 
on the news of his defeat in Egypt, nay 


took into their heads, that Gop had on purpoſe 


confounded the deſigns of the great ones of the 
earth, to manifeſt his glory in delivering the Ho- 
ly-Land out. of the hands of the Infidels, by the 
meaneſt of the people. They took upon thetn 
the title of ſhepherds, and being encouraged in 


theſe whimſies by one Ja cos an apoſtate Monk, 
increaſed to a 'W 
joined by all the rogues and vagabonds in the 


prodigious number, and were 


kingdom, inſomuch, that the government ſeemed 
to be in danger from them: but their leader 
Ja cos, being killed, this mob was ſoon! diſperſed 
by the care of the Regent. 
a rejoiced on the 1&4 — 
turn of their King; and he entered his, capital 
city amidſt the loud acclamations of his 1 
4 Ja- 


but ſeemed little affected with them. 
mented the ill ſtate of the Chriſtian world; f- 
cribed the ill ſuceeſs in his laſt expedition to his 


ſins; and by the negligence of his dreſs; and 
mournful aſpect, ſufficiently; expreſſed his concern 


for the brave men he had loſt in that unfortunate 


attempt. He continued to wear the croſs upon 
his cloaths alſo, to-ſhew that he had nat quitted 
his deſign of returning to the aſſiſtance of the Chri- 
ſtians in Paleſtine, which gave his ſubjects but a 
melanehoahß pop. n ee 
Soon after King Lzw1s's return to France, 
King HENRV III, of England, happening to viſit 
his territories in Gaſcony, deſired leave to return 
home thro? France, which the French King did 


not only agree to, but went to meet him a great 


way; and entertained him ſplendidly at Paris for 
eight or ten days. At a conference between the 
two Kings, LEWIS being a Prince of a very ſcru- 
pulous conſcience, propoſed the reſtoring Nor- 
mandy, .&c. to the Engliſh, which had been 


taken from them in the laſt reign; but acquainted | 


King HE NR at the ſame time, that he deſpaired 
of procuring the conſent of his Peers and Barons 
to it, without which he could not alienate them. 
However, ſome time afterwards he prevailed wich 
them to, relinquiſh Limouſin, Querci, ' Perigord, - 
Agenois, and Xaintonge, to the Engliſh, upon 
condition that King HENRY ſhould confirm Nor- 
mandy, Anjou, Maine, Touraine, and Poitou, to 
France; which was agreed to; and the two Kings 
lived in perfect amity afterwardjls. 
The pious LEwIs alſo proceeded to make ſuch 
regulations at home, as might conduce to the 
peace and happineſs of his dominions. He pro- 
hibited all wars between the vaſſal Lords, and put 
an end to that barbarous cuſtom of clearing their 
33888 innocence 
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CHAP. innocence by dvelling. And as. the King of in Italy might be a match for the pope; and A CHAP. 
XXXIV. Arragon had pretenſions an ſome. cities and Naples being dependent on him, He tight give XXXIV. 
territories in France, particularly to Beſiers, Agde, laws. to the. Italian Princes. is * 


Narbonne, the Gevaudan, Niſmes, Thoulouſe. The Pope, in ofder tõ enable the Oban to in- A a 
and other places in Languedoc: and France laid vade the dominions of King Ma INFROY,” pub? it his 


claim to Catalonia, Rouſſillon, the Lampourdan, liſhed a cruſado i in his favour, anno 1266, ſavour. 
Cerdagne, &c. in Spain; he propoſed to relin · remiſſion of ſins to alb that would liſt un wr | 
quiſh his right in all the Spani places, upon colours, and excuſing them from their — on” ..- 


ſubmit to certain conditions at Oxford, which 


condition the King of Arragon ſhould give up 


his right to thoſe abovementioned in France; 


which was complied with. In the mean time, the 


civil wars in England threatened the deſtruction of 
that kingdom. The Barons had gained ſome 


advantage of their King, and obliged him to 


had in a maner deprived him of the regal power. 


Both parties however agreed to refer their 
differences to this pious Prince LEWIS, whoſe 
juſtice and wiſdom, ſay the French writers, were 


acknowledged by all the Powers in Europe. Ac- 
cordingly the King and Queen of England, with 
their Court and the Lords of their party; as alſo 


the confederated Barons, except their chief, the 
_ Ear] of Leiceſter, reſorted to Amiens in Picardy, 


the place appointed for deciding this famous cauſe 
between the King of England and his ſubjects, 
about the Feaſt of any 1264: and the French 
King coming thither ſoon after, and having heard 
the parties with great deliberation, declared, that 


His nd the articles obtained by force at Oxford ought to 
between be. aboliſhed, as innovations that were injurious 


the King 


of Eng- 


land and he had taken to obſerve them, was void. He 


to royal majeſty 3 and that the King? $'oath, which 


bs Barons. directed alſo, that the cautionary towns that had 


been put into the hands of the Barons for che 


obſervance of them, ſhould be delivered up to the 


King, That he might. diſpoſe of the great offices 
of the kingdom as formerly; and admit whom he 
pleaſed into his councils. That in ſhorr, he ought 


to be reſtored to all his juſt rights which his 


predeceſſors had enjoyed; but that the charters 


which contained the liberties of the "ge ſhould 


be obſerved. 


The Amate Lone hate to obey 8 


duced to take the croſs. 


viliting the Holy-Land; which brought an incre- 
dible number of people together, with whom the 

Count of Anjou entered the Kingdom of Naples 
defeated his al in a general battle, and mounted 


his throne, MAIN TROY happening to be killed 


in che fight; whereupon all the tons in Naples 


and Sicily ſubmitted to the conqueror. 


The old French King. whoſe heart was always «crate 
with the Chriſtians in the Holy-Land, receiving for che 


advice from time to time of their deplorable cir- Holy 


cumſtances, could not die with any ſatisfaction till 
he had undertaken another cruſado. Accordingly 


he prevailed with the Pope to ſend' miſſionaries 
into his kingdom to preach up the merit of ſuch 


Land. | 


an undertaking; and by his example and influence, 


his three eldeſt-forsPn111yP, JoHN, and PETER, 
and many othefs of the F. rench. nobility, were in- 
And having ſpent three 
years in making the neceſſary preparations, and 


ſettled a regency during his abſence; he ſet fail 


from France the firſt of July 12703 and being 
arrived at Cagliari- in Sardinia, a council of war 


was held on board the fleet, wherein it was agreed 


to land at Tunis on the coaſt of Africa, where 


CHARLES King of 'Sicily had appointed to join + 


them. The King of Tunis it ſeems had given old 


Lewis great hopes of his turning Chriſtian if he 


had an army to ſupport him, which was the 
principal reaſon of carrying the war thither ; ; tho? 
the cunning -/ Muſſulman, as as appeared afterwards, 
had never any intention of altering his religion. 
Another reaſon given for this expedition againſt 
Tunis, was, that it would facilitate any future en- 
terprize againſf the Holy-Land, inaſmuch as the 
Sultan of Egypt was ſupplied with men and horſes 


from thence. The fleet having weighed anchor, They | 
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award, how equitable ſoever. The Earl of Lei- 
ceſter drew his troops together again, defeated the 
King, and took him priſoner, with his eldeſt ſon 


in purſuance of the determination of the council of make 2 


war, came before Tunis and' Carthage on the Gelcent 
near unis 


eighteenth of July. The next day they diſembarked in Africa. 


Prince EpwaRD, and his brother RicuarD. 

Prince Eywa R pb finding means to eſcape out of 
priſon, raifed another army, routed the Earl of 
Leiceſter, and killed him in the field of battle: 


| whereupon the King was ſet at liberty, and re- 
ſtored to the throne, + But I ſhall enlarge on this 


occurrence in the hiſtory of England, and return 


The Pope to France, where we find the Pope offering the 


| ph kingdom of Naples and Sicily to ChHARLESs Count 
es 


Sicily to 


of Anjou (his Holineſs having fallen out with 


the Earl of MAX FR OY, then 2 of thoſe countries). 


Anjou. 


danny; and if they di 


But it was on the followin conditions he made 
the propoſal to the Count 25 1. That he 
ſhould renounce for himſelf and his ſucceſſors all 
pretenſions to the city of Benevento in Naples, 
to Rome, Campania, the duchy of Spoletto, the 
marquiſate of Ancona, the patrimony of St PETER, 


and the reſt of the demeſns of the Holy See. 


2. That he ſhould take an oath to become the 
Pope's vaſſal for Naples and Sicily (at that time 


called the two Sicilies, the one on this ſide, and 
the other beyond the Pharos). That the Count, 


or his ſucceſſors, | ſhould never accept of the Em- 

pire, or the ſovereignty of Lombardy or Tuſ- 

id they ſhould relinquiſh the 

en of Naples, to the end that no power 
2 


their troops; but in ſuch” diſorder, that if the 
Saracens had not run away before the veſſels 
approached thie land, a very ſmall body of men 
would have obliged them to retire to their ſhips. 

They found great difficulties on their firſt coming 
on ſhore, for want of water; but making them- 
ſelves maſters of the old caſtle of Carthage, they 
found good wells of water there in abundance. 
The infidels here behaved themſelves in the ſame 
manner they had done in Egypt: they attacked 
the Chriſtian army by parties from time to time, 
cut off their proviſions, and kept them in perpetual 
alarms; but would never ſtand a charge, or come 
to a general engagement. As ſoon as they had 
diſcharged their arrows, they wheeled about and 
fled; and their motions were ſo very ſwift, that it 
was in vain for European troops to purſue them. 


In this condition the army remained, till the 


exceſſive heats had filled the camp with diſeaſes; 
deſtroying moſt of the generals, as well as ſoldiers, 
and among the reſt the King, who died in the 


cruſado, according to his wiſhes, on the 25th of 


Auguſt, 1270, in the fifty-ſixth year of his age, 
and the forty- fourth of his reign. And had not 
the King of Sicily arrived before Tunis with a 
freſh ſupply of troops in the very inſtant, the whole 

army 
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army had infallibly become a prey to the infidels, 


it was ſo much weakened by ſickneſs. After this 


new reinforcement from Sicily, and another from 


England commanded by Prince ED w ARD, there 
happened ſome ſmart encounters between the 
. Chriſtians and infidels, in which the Chriſtians 


met with ſucceſs ; whereupon the King of Tunis 


came to a treaty with them, and it was agreed the 
captives ſhould be releaſed on both ſides; that the 


King of Tunis ſhould pay the charges of the ex- 
ketten; and a tribute to the King of Sicily: 
ut the latter part of the agreement was ill per- 


formed. However, the winter coming on, the 


* Chriſtians were glad to accept ſuch terms as they 


could get, and having embarked their army, 


arrived at Trapano in Sicily, where great part of 
their fleet and army which remained were deſtroyed 
by a ſtorm; ſo unfortunate were theſe cruſades, 


ſays my author, to the French nation, who were 


principally concerned in them: they loſt an 


incredible number of brave men, and an immenſe 
treaſure, In this laſt, the young King PaiLie 


loſt the King his father, the Queen his wife, the 


PulLir 
III. 1250. 


Count of Nevers his brother, the King of Navarre 
his * brother-in-law, and his uncle ALPHONSO, 
very. hardily eſcaping with his own life; which 
repeated ill ſucceſs had this good effect, that it 
pretty well weaned the Princes of Chriſtendom 
from theſe romantick adventures. | 

Puli being returned to Paris, celebrated 
the obſequies of the King his father, and the reſt 
of the nobility, who periſhed in the late expedition 
to Africa, with great magnificence. He aſſiſted 
himſelf, 'tis ſaid, in carrying the corps of St 
Lewis to the abbey of St Dennis: and my au- 
thor (DANIEL) obſerves, that in his time there 
were ſeven pyramids in the ſuburb of St Lawrence, 


which were erected by this Prince in the places 


The Sici- 
lian Veſ- 
pers. 


port them with all their power. 
agreed to maſſacre all the French that were in the 


where he reſted with the corps. 4:1 
The next thing he undertook was the humbling 
of ſome of the vailal Lords; particularly the Count 


de Foix, who preſumed to enter into a war with 


his neighbours without his leave, and refuſed to be 
determined by the arbitration of the King. He 
made the Count priſoner, and kept him in chains 
a whole year, which ſo terrified the other Lords, 
that he had no more diſturbances of this kind. But 
the moſt remarkable event we meet with in the 
reign of PRIL I III, was the Sicilian Veſpers, 
and the war with the King of Arragon, which 
was the conſequence of them. CHñARLEs Earl 
of Anjou, the French King's uncle, who by the 
aſſiſtance of the Pope had depoſed Mainrroy the 
late king, and ſtepped into his throne, having be- 
haved himſelf inſolently in the iſland of Sicily, the 
people grew uneaſy, and were ever endeavouring 
to throw off the yoke. They applyed themſelves 
at length to the King of Arragon, who had mar- 
ried Coxs ANTI A, the daughter. and heireſs of 
MainrRoy, and to PaLEOLOGUS the Grecian 


Emperor, who were both of them enemies to the 


King of Sicily ; and theſe Princes promiſed to ſup- 
It was thereupon 


iſland of Sicily, and at the ſame time the King of 
Arragon was to appear with a great fleet upon the 
coaſts, and land Queen ConsTANT1A there with 
a good body of troops, to aſſert her right to that 
iſland. Eaſter-ſunday in the evening, anno 1282, 
was appointed for the general maſſacre of the 


French, and the ſignal was the ringing the bells 


for veſpers, from whence this tragical occurrence 
obtained the name of the Sicilian Veſpers. At the 
#0 Y 


exerciſed over the poor Sicilians. 


time appointed the natives fell upon the French in CH ap. 


every part of the iſland, without diſtinction of age, XXXIV. 


who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his equity and 
moderation in the 


King CHARLEs's, and made his ſon the Prince 
of Salernum priſoner ; and the ſea being open to 
them, they landed Queen ConsTANT14 with 
the King of Arragon's troops, . and by that means 
ſecured the iſland againſt any attempts of the 
French. What is moſt admired is, that tho' this 
conſpiracy was three years carrying on, and 


ſeveral foreign Princes concerned in it, the French 


poſt he poſſeſſed. Soon after 
this, the King of Arragon's fleet defeated that of 


ſex, or condition, and murdered them all by one 
means or other; ſparing only one ſingle gentleman, 


had not the leaſt. intimation of it till it was 


executed, ſo deteſtable was the tyranny they 

The Pope hereupon thundered out his excoin- 
munications againſt the King of Arragon, abſolved 
his ſubjects from their allegiance, and took upon 
him to transfer the kingdom of Arragon to Prince 


CHARLES, one of the French king's ſons; and 


even publiſhed a cruſado, promiſing forgiveneſs of 
ſins to all that would take the croſs upon them, 
and lift under the French King's colours. PIII. 
being thus ſupported, and having aſſembled an 
army of an hundred thouſand men, | marched into 
Spain, where the nobility. being terrified by the 
excommunications of the holy See, durſt not join 
their Sovereign, or oppoſe the torrent, but for 
ſome time remained neuter. The King of Arragon, 


a Prince remarkable in his age for his courage and 


conduct, aſſembled however a flying army, with 
which he perpetually harraſſed the French; and 


PRIL I fitting down before Gironne, one of 


the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in the kingdom, he cut 
off his proviſions: and by the continual ſallies 
from the town, and the attacks which the Spaniſh 
troops made from time to time on the French 


camp, their forces weare ſo weakened, that when 


Gironne ſurrendered, King PuiIIr found him- 


ſelf incapable of entring on any further action. 


A ſickneſs alſo reigned in the camp, which carried 


off abundance of the French, and among the reſt 


the King himſelf. In this diſtreſs the Arragonians 
fell upon the rear of the army as they were retir- 
ing through. the paſſes of the mountains, ſo that 
very few of them returned home. Even the ſick 
and wounded, and the heavy baggage which had 
been put on board the fleet, were met with by the 
King of Arragon's fleet, and entirely ruined : and 
thus ended the reign of PHIL Ir III. CHARLES 
King of Sicily died about the ſame time, and the 
King of Arragon ſurvived him but a few months. 
The deaths of theſe Princes put an end to their 


quarrels, which were however revived by their 
poſterity. ne 


PnILIP IV, ſurnamed the Fair, ſucceeded his Punt 


Father PBII Ir III, and by his marriage with IV 


JaNnE of Navarre added that kingdom to his do- 
minions. He entered into a war with Epwaro I, 
King of England, on a trifling pretence, ſurprizing 
ſeveral of his towns in Guienne, deſigning to 
have united that province alſo to the crown of 
France. But King EpwAR PD ſeems to have been 
an over-match for him; he was content to yield 
up the towns he had taken, to England again on a 
treaty of peace. | 

He had another quarred with Pope BoniFace 
VIII, upon much juſter grounds which was drawn 
out to a great length; but he ſucceeded at laſt. 


The Pope publiſhed a bull, prohibiting all the 


clergy 


1285, 


XX 
he 
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CHAP clergy in Chriſtendom to grant money to their re- 
XXXIV. ſpective Sovereigns, under whom they lived, ei- 
ther by way of loan, ſubſidy, or free gift, with- 

out the conſent of the Holy See; which affected 

the King of France more than any other Prince 

at this time, as he was in great want of money 

to maintain the war he was engaged in with Eng- 
land. Whereupon the King made an ordinance, 
forbidding all his ſubjects to export out of the 
kingdom, either filver, gold, jewels, or any 

other valuable moveable z which was chiefly 
levelled at the Holy See, tho* not mentioned in 

the edit. | Whereupon the Pope wrote to the 

King, charging him with folly,” and imprudence, 

in pretending to lay any reſtraint upon the Ec- 
cleſtaſticks, over whom, neither the French King 
or any temporal Prince, could claim any au- 
thority. He told him alſo, that the diſputes be- 
tween France and England, ought to be deter- 
mined by the Holy See, and if he refuſed to ſtand 
to his award, he threatened him with interdicts 
and excommunications. þ[©« © 8 
The King, on the other hand, ſent circular let- 
ters thro? his dominions, containing a proteſtation, 
that the government of his kingdom, as to tempo- 
ral concerns, belonged to him alone: that he nei- 
ther acknowledged, or had any ſuperior in this 
reſpect; nor ſhould be concerned at the cenſures 

of the Pope, any farther than they related to pure- 

ly ſpiritual affairs. This quarrel was made up for 

a time, but broke out with greater fury than ever, 

on the Pope's reviving his prohibition to the clergy 

to grant the King any money. The King there- 

upon entertained the Lords of the houſe of Co- 
lonna, whom the Pope had driven out of Italy. 

He alſo impriſoned the Biſnop of Paniez, the 
r legate, who was a ſubject of France, and 

had threatened the King with an interdict and 

ex communication; which provoked. his Holineſs 

to ſuch a degree, that he declared in à letter to 

The Pope King PRIII r, that as he was the Vicar of Jz- 
aſſert his us CHRIST, Gop had given him power over 


porer the Kings and kingdoms of the earth; and, in 
oyer tem- 


ponl Prin- the words of the prophet, to pluck up, deſtroy b 


ces. and build: and adviſes him therefore not to ſuf- 
fer himſelf to be perſuaded that he had no ſu- 

perior upon earth, and that he was not ſubject to 

the eccleſiaſtical hierarchy ; for this was a mad 

and fooliſh thought, and he who obſtinately per- 

ſiſted in that error, ceaſed to be of the number of 

the faithful,  * AT Gant e eee 

The King thereupon: held a great council of 
eccleſiaſtical and temporal peers, and lawyers, 
whom he found very ready to aſſert the liberties 
of the Gallican Church, and gave encouragement 
to ſome of the nobility, aſſiſted by the Colonna's, 

to draw up a petition againſt the Pope, wherein 
they endeavoured to ſhew, that Bou TTACH was 
not legally choſen to the Holy See; that he was 
guilty of hereſy, ſimony, and the moſt notorious 
crimes; upon which, they requeſt the King to 
uſe his endeavours with the Cardinals for calling a 
general council to elect anouo ter. 
The Pope 
wherein ſeveral of the French Biſhops. aſſiſted, 
notwithſtanding the King's prohibition; and a 
bull was publiſhed by this council, declaring, that 


all men were ſubject to the See of Rome, nor 


could: they be ſaved without believing it. The 
Pope proceeded to excommunicate the King, and 
to prohibit the Clergy of France to celebrate Di- 
vine Service. But theſe Bulls were either not 
publiſhed, or not much regarded: however, the 
VOI. II. | 


alſo called a council ut 0 Rome; 


$29 
King was ſo' provoked with this uſage, that he C H A P. 
employed the Colonna's and ſorne others; to ſeize XXXIV. 
the Pope's perſon; which they effected when his 
Holineſs was retired to a country-ſeat. He was 
reſcued afterwards out of the Colonna's hands, 

but they uſed him ſo roughly, that he died in a 

little time; which put an end to the diſputes be- 

tween France and the Holy Sc. 

King Pfir ir being now at leiſure to attack King Pu- 
Flanders, and having by indirect means got the 2 ſeizes 2 
Count into his hands; with his' three eldeſt ſons, — 
made them all priſoners, and ſeized his territories: 
Whereupon the Flemmings had recourſe to arms; 

and tho' they were not ſucceſsful in their firſt at- 

tempts to throw off the French yoke, the inſur- 

rection became ſo general in the year 1303, that 

they rajſed an army of threeſcore thouſand men, 

and gained an entire victory over the French, 

killing twenty thouſand men, and amongſt them 

many of the principal nobility. The King after- 

wards raiſed another army, and engaged the Flem- 

mings, between whom and the French an obſti- 

nate battle was fought again; but neither ſide had 

much reaſon to boaſt : whereupon, a treaty was 

ſet on foot, and it was agreed, that RoBERT 

the ſon of the late Count, who was lately dead, 

ſhould enjoy all Flanders, except Liſle, Douay, 

and ſome other inconſiderable places, as the old 

Count had done; ſo that the French King got 
little by this war but the curſes of his ſubjects, 

who were taxed at an extravagant rate to main- 

tun ic. 100 0 nin YOON KEN, 

The King being in peace, applied himſelf to A French 
the conclave, who were now Buſy in chuſing a Pope 125 
Pope; and by his artifices got a French Biſhop g. d . 
elected, On whom he had an influence. The vignon. 
Pontiff reverſed every thing that Bow iF ace had 

done to the prejudice of the King and kingdom; 
and, to oblige” PnILIy, removed the See from 

Rome to Avignon, where it remained ſeventy 

years. He took upon him the name of CIE- 
MENT VII. | + ,M | 

Till this time, the city and territory of Lyons, 

had been an independent ſtate; but the Arch- 
biſhop, the preſent Sovereign, unadviſedly provok- 
ing the King, he raiſed an army, and ſet down 
before it, and compelled the Biſhop to ſurrender 
the town to him upon his own terms: whereupon, 
PHIL I re- united it to the crown of France. 
Lyons once made part of the kingdom of Arles, 
afterwards of the kingdom of Burgundy; then it 
was ſubject to the empire; and by inſenſible de- 
grees, the Archbiſſiop had poſſeſſed himſelf of the 
temporal po -wer Na 6 ee. 

The laſt conſiderable event in this reign, was The order 
the aboliſhing the order of Knights Templars, not of Knights 
only in France, but in all the kingdoms of Europe. —_— 
Theſe Knights of the Temple, or Templars, were 
a religious order, who beſides the ufual vows of 
celibacy, &c. obliged themſelves to defend ſuch 
pilgrims as reſorted to the Holy- Land from the in- 
ſults of the natives, and to guard the roads leading 
ro Jeruſalem. . They were eſtabliſhed: about the 
year 1120, and were called Templars from ai houſe 
that was given them by BAL DwWIN the ſecond 
King of Jeruſalem, which ſtood on, or near, the 
place where Sol oMOx's temple did. All people 
ſeemed fond of entering into this order at firſt, ſo 
that they became exceeding numerous, and lands 
were ſettled on them in all countries in Europe, 
to enable them to perform the vows they had 
made of protecting pilgrims, &c. Their or- 
der in time became immenſely rich, where 

15 M - | upon 
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upon they grew lazy and indolent, and were 
as remarkable. for their lewdneſs and immora- 
lities, as they were at firſt for their virtue. 
Nay, the charge againſt them, which was fully 
proved by witneſſes and their own confeſſion, 
was ſuch, that it could never have been credited 
if their convictions did not ſtill remain upon 
record, and that they were ſo univerſally deteſted 


2s to be extirpated in every Chriſtian nation at 
one and the ſame inſtant. But notwithſtanding 
they were grown the moſt impious of human 


race, the hiſtorians of that time obſerve, that their 
monſtrous crimes were concealed from the world 
by the vows of ſecrecy, they impoſed on all that 
entered into their ſociety; and had it not been 
that two of the order had been thrown into pri- 
ſon and dealt very ſeverely with by their ſuperiors, 
their impieties might have remained a fecret to 
the world much longer. Theſe two priſoners 
made an offer to the French court, of laying 
open the whole matter, if they might be pro- 
tected: with which the King being acquainted, 
he ordered they ſhould be examined. They diſ- 
covered matters of that atrocious nature, that the 


King thought fit to communicate the examination 


to the Pope; but finding him not inclined to 
proſecute them, as believing their crimes had 


been magnified only with an intention of ſeizing 


their eſtates, the King determined to act inde- 
2 and in one night, ordered all the 
nights Templars to be ſeized throughout the 
kingdom, viz. on the 13th of October, 1307. 
The grand maſter himſelf was apprehended at 
the temple; in Paris; their eſtates alſo were 
ſeized, and that the Pope might not take um- 
brage at it, they were ſequeſtred into the hands of 
two Cardinals. The Pope afterwards examined 
ſeventy- two of the Knights himſelf, and was ſur- 
prized to find them confeſs the principal part of 
the charge. An hundred and forty more of them 
were examined at Paris, who confeſſed the whole 
matter alſo, 1 
1. They depoſed, that at their ad miſſion into 
the order, they were obliged to renounce IEsus 
CHRisT, and the better to expreſs their contempt 
of him, they were to ſpit three times upon a crucifix. 
2. That upon their admiſſion they kiſſed the 
mouth, the navel, the back, and anus, of the per- 
{on who received them. 13 186 
3. They promiſed to have no concern with wo- 
men, but were permitted to commit ſodomy with 
their brethren. | Ne 2575 
4. They obliged themſelves: to adore a wooden 
head with a great beard, partly gilded and partly 


-— filvered; which was expoſed at their general chap- 
ters: | e 


6. If any one of the Knights acquainted another 


of his, brethren with any ſin he had committed, 
and ſuch brother ſhould reveal it to the world, he 


ſhould ſuffer the puniſhment the perſon deſerved 
who had committed itt. 63% 
6. GROrrREY of Gouneville, who had been 


admitted in Eogland, declared, that refuſing to 


deny JE sus CHRIS, the fuperior ſaid, this need 
not trouble him, it was a cuſtom introduced by one 
of their grand maſters, who obtained his delive- 
rance from captivity. in Turkey, by ſwearing he 
would introduce this uſage in his order. ROT 
As to their drunkenneſs it was ſo very common, 
that it was become a proverb, to be as drunk as a 
- The Pope being ſatisfied of their guilt, iſſued 


his Bulls to. England, Scotland, Germany, Spain, 
2 


lay, ce. for, aboliſhing, the order, and ſeizing CH Ay. 


their eſtates z which were readily. put in execution 


by their reſpective Princes, after the ſentence a- — 


gainſt them had been confirmed by the council of 
Vienne, anno 1312 ſo that this order continued 
near two hundred years from-their firſt inſtitution, 
In France the lands of the Templars, it is ſaid, 
were given to the knights of St Jon x of Jeruſa- 
lem, now the knights of Malta, as they were in 
ſome other countries; but in others they were 
applied to the uſes of the ſtate. Alan 
While the King was thus expreſſing his deteſta- 
tion at the immoralities of the Templars, there 
broke out in his own family ſome ſcenes of lewd- 
neſs, which gave him much more uneaſineſs: the 
wives of every one of the three Princes his ſons 
were charged with being falſe to their huſbands 
beds; and upon two of them it was ſufficiently 
proved, viz. upon MARGARET daughter of Ro- 
BERT Duke of Burgundy, and wife of LEWIS 
King of Navarre, the King's eldeſt ſon; and upon 
BLANCHE the wife of Prince CHARLES: they 
were convicted of having been familiar with two 
gentlemen of the houſhold,- who were brothers, 
viz. PHilie and GAUTIER LANNAY;, who 
were fleaed alive, and hanged upon a gibbet; 
and the two. Princeſſes were ſhut up in priſon. 
So true it is, that people in the moſt; exalted ſta · 
tions are often as unhappy in their families as 
their inferiors, and that -crawned heads are not 
exempted from horns. Whether this melancholy 
diſcovery contributed to impair the King's health 
or not, I ſhall not pretend to fay ; but he was 
taken ill of a languiſhing diſtemper, that his 
phyſicians could not find a name for, and died 
on the 29th of November 13 14, being ſucceeded 
by his eldeſt ſon LEWIS X, King of Navarre, 
who was ſirnamed Hur I x. x 


LEWIS X, named HuTin from his haſty paſ- LxwiIs X. 
ſionate temper, was hardly crowned when there A prime 


happened an inſurrection of the Barons againſt 
him, who had been grievouſly oppreſſed by taxes 
in the laſt; reign 3 to appeaſe. whom, the Count 


X 


” 9 


miniſter 


ſacrificed 
to the rage 
of the peo- 


de VaLois, the King's uncle, propoſed the ple. 


ſacrificing of EvucuzrRRavn: MariaGnt, 'who 
had been prime miniſter in the laſt reign, and 
ſuppoſed to be the author of that variety of 
impoſitions which had been made uſe of to 
rate money: but by deſtroying of this miniſter, 
he propoſed: more the gratifying his own re- 
venge it ſeems, than the ſatisfaction of the na- 
tion; for they had not a very good underſtanding. 


MaR1cNni therefore was ſeized and thrown into 


a dungeon, and articles drawn up againſt him; 
but he was not permitted to make his defence: 
his mercenary judges, by the direction of the 
court, condemned him without hearing him, 
and though he was a perſon of quality, he was 
hanged upon a gibbet, without the town, erect- 
ed for expoſing the bodies of the moſt: notorious 
malefactors. He proteſted his innocence at his 
death, which was not then much regarded, but 
the King being convinced of the injuſtice of 
the ſentence; afterwards, conſidered his. children 
in his will; and the Count'de V a tors himſelf, in 
a dangerous fit of ſickneſs, when he thought he was 
going to give account of this barbarous proſecu- 
tion, amongſt his other fins, ordered a large ſum 
of money to be diſtributed to the poor of Paris; 
and when any perſon received this alms, he who 
gave it was ordered to ſay, pray for the ſoul of my 
Lord Euourakaun, (who had been executed) 
and for my Lord: CARLES of Valois, Which 

+ abundantly 
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CHAP. abundantly cleared up the reputation of that daughter of the late Emperor H NR V of Luxem- CHAP. 
XXXIV- miniſter. 5 „ burg, who living with him not much above a XXIV, 
l Lzw1s being in as great ſtraits for money as year, he married JAN E the daughter of the Count n 
his father had been, ſeveral ways and means were of Evreux his uncle. 
propoſed to him, among which he fixed upon About this time a war broke out between France The 
two; one was the enfranchifing the lower ſort of and England, but all things were ſettled upon the — 
ople for a ſum of money, who were yet in a old foot by the peace which ſucceeded; to'cond reges at 
ſtate of villainage, and no better than ſlaves to clude which, Isa BELLA Queen of England, who Patis with 
their reſpective Lords; and the other by introducing was a daughter of France, came over to Paris MorT1- 
the Jews, who had been baniſhed in the laſt reign, with her ſon Prince EpwWwaRD. The King of 


for which they paid him a round ſum : and hav- 
ing thus repleniſhed his treaſure, he was about 
entering into a war with the Count of Flanders, 
but died before he effected any thing, leaving a 
daughter by his firſt wife, and his ſecond big with 
child: whereupon his brother PHIL IY took the 
regency upon him. The Queen was afterwards 
jon x, brought to bed of a fon named Jon x, who did 
1315- not live a month; whereupon PHIII changed 
1 his title of Regent for that of King: his nephew 
W Joux, tho' really King, is not reckoned among 
the number of their monarchs by the generality of 
the French hiſtorians. Oil | 
When Pmr11t1e V, aſcended: the throne, it was 
objected to his title, that JANE the daughter of 
the late King LEZwWISs X, was nearer in blood: 
but the nobility being aſſembled, they declared, 
that the .crown of France could not deſcend to a 
female. Whereupon they all.acquieſced in PHI - 
Lip the brother of LEWISs. The King's next 
care was to ſettle the peace between France and 
Flanders upon a laſting foot; for no nation had 
given his predeceſſors more uneaſineſs than that 
people; whereupon he married his daughter MA R- 
GARET to LEWIS the grandſon of the Count of 
Flanders; and it was agreed that he ſhould ſuc- 
ceed to the county of Flanders before his father; 
alſo that Liſle, Douay, and Orchies, ſhould belong 
to France. And having ſettled all things at home, 
he began to make preparations for a cruſado to the 
 Holy-Land, which he had formerly vowed: but 
the Mahometan Princes hearing of it, we are 
told, hired the Jews, who had lately been hardly 
uſed, to poiſon all the wells and ſprings in France, 
hoping to prevent another invaſion by the death 
or ſickneſs of that people. The Jews, *tis faid, 
employed the Lepers in this affair, who were ex- 
cluded the ſociety of other people, (of whom there 
were then a great many in France,) and general] 
diſaffected to the government, who had laid ſuct 
reſtraints upon them. The wells were accordingly 
poiſoned in ſome places, and people died I 
drinking the waters; but it being diſcovered be- 
fore the calamity became general, ſeveral of the 
Jews and Lepers were burnt; and the Jews again 
for ever baniſhed the kingdom : and according to 
my author, they have never been admitted into 
the kingdom by legal authority ever ſince, tho' 
they venture to refide there. The King however 
never performed his cruſading vow, being taken 
ill with an aguiſh- diſtemper and a dyſentery, 
which carried him off in five days, not without 
fuſpicion of his being poiſoned. - He died in the 
29th year of his age, and the ſixth of his reign, 
anno 1322, leaving only three daughters; where- 
upon his brother CHARLES, furnamed the Fair, 
fucceeded to the crown. © 
Cual CHARLES IV, wuold never be reconciled: to 
V,1322- his wife BL AV νν who had been falſe to his 
bed, as has been mentioned already; but on his 
acceſſion to the crown procured his marrage to 
be declared null by the Pope, for what cauſe it 
is not ſaid; and thereupon married Mary the 


England, after they had remained ſome timè at 
the French Court, by the advice of the two 
SPENCERS, father and ſon, ſent for them over. 
into England. The Queen anſwered, the Spx N- 
CERS were her enemies, and ſhe could not return 
in ſafety while they were at the head of his coun- 
cil. But ſhe concealed the true reaſon, ſays my 
French author, namely, that ſhe might have 
an opportunity of enjoying her gallant Roo RR 
Mor T1iME®R with the greater freedom. 

Hereupon the Engliſh court applyed to the 
King of France to ſend her and the Prince over; 
which King CHaRLes ſeemed averſe to at fiſt; 
but, ſay the French hiſtorians, the Syen- 
cERS diſtributed ſo much money among King 
CRARLES“'s miniſters that he at length inſiſted on 
her going, and was determined to ſend her over 
by force: but the Queen did not think fit ro wait 


till things came to this extremity, and therefore 


ſet forwards on her journey to England, at leaſt 
ſhe took the road that led thither, till ſne found 
an opportunity of getting to Valenciennes to the 
Count of Hainault, who had agreed to take her 
into his protection. To engage him to aſſiſt her 
the more heartily, ſne married the Prince of 
Wales to his ſecond daughter. Here ſhe raiſed a 
conſiderable body of troops, and the Count, who 
was Earl of Holland as well as Hainault, providing 
a fleet of ſhips''to tranſport them, ſhe landed ar 
Harwich in England, where the diſaffected Lords 
having joined her with their troops, ſhe marched 
to London. The King and the Spxxv ERS 
retired before her till they came to Briſtol, which 
the elder SPENCER pretended to defend, but was 
taken and hanged without any form of law. The 
younger SPENCER being taken ſoon after, under- 
went the ſame fate; and the King, who alſo fell 
into their hands was depoſed by a parliment held 
in January 1327, and afterwards. murdered in 
priſon, as is ſuppoſed ; but I ſhall enlarge upon 
theſe things when I come to the deſcription” of 
England, and only give ſuch an account of theſe 
tranſactions at preſent as I meet with in the 
hiſtorjes of France. EDpWARD III, having afcend- 
ed the throne of England, the court of France 
demanded that he ſhould come over and do his 
homage in perſon, for the lands he held on that 
fide the water. He firſt only deſired to defer it, 
as the French hiſtorians tell us, on account of 


his affairs being unſettled at home: but certain it 


is, he afterwards abſolutely refuſed it, and ſet 
up a title to the crown of France, as will appear 
hereafter.” We meet with nothing more re- 
markable in the reign of CHARLES IV, unleſs 
it be an attempt he made to be elected Emperor 
of Germany, in which he did not ſucceed. He 
died on the frſt of Feburuary in the thirty- fourth 
year of his age, and the ſeventh of his reign, 
anno 1327-8, leaving only one daughter by his 
firſt wife JANE, and his laſt big with child 


of a daughter, as it appeared afterwards; here - 
upon Pnibir of Valois, the fon of CHarLss 


of Valois, couſin-german to the late King, took 
| upon 
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claims 
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A war 
with Flan- 
ders. 


upon him firſt the regency, and afterwards the 
title of King. wen nw anti ee 

Pur VI, ſurnamed Valois, being of a colla- 
teral branch of the Royal family, viz. firſt coufin to 
the late King, whereas EDWARD King of Eng- 
land was lineally deſcended from PHILITIT IV, 
King of France, by Isa BEL his mother, daughter 
of the ſaid PHIL I, and ſiſter of the late King 
CHARLES, the King of England faintly urged his 


title to the crown of: France; and *tis probable he 


had never aſſerted it by arms, if he had not met 
with ſome fooliſh: and unneceſſary provocations 
from this haughty French monarch. PHIL Ip, at 


his acceſſion, took that precaution. to get the right 


of ſucceſſion adjudged in him by the nobility of 
France, for which they were pleaſed to give the 
following reaſons, 1. That King Epward could 
have no right to the crown, becauſe. his mother 
had none, by whom he claimed. 2. Becauſe the 
ſons of the daughters of France had never inherit- 
ed that crown: for it ſeems King Ep WAR D had 
inſiſted, that tho*. by the Salique Law no female 
could inherit the crown of France, yet the fon 
of-a female, lineally deſcended from the King of. 
France, might, and ought, where he was next 
of blood. 23-14% 
The firſt conſiderable action King Pr 11 1Þ enter- 
ed upon, was the humbling the Flemmings, who 
were never heartily affected to the French, and had 
compelled their count to fly for refuge into France, 
chiefly for his attachment to that crown, and ſub- 
mitting to acknowledge himſelf a vaſſal of it; and 
in this expedition the French relate, that he obtain- 
ed a ſignal victory over that people, and compelled. 
them to accept the Count for their Sovereign. 

The next year PHIL I ſummoned the King of 
England to do homage in perſon for Guienne and 
his other territories in France; which King Ep - 
WARD thought fit to promiſe, but when it came 
to the point, refuſed to perform any thing more 
than a general homage. This, with the ſtate in 
which he came, out-ſhining the French court it- 
ſelf,” that pretended to the ſovereignty over him, 
occaſioned PHIL I to treat him with ſome degree 
of inſolence; and tho* they parted friends in out- 
ward appearance, yet at this interview, it is ge- 
nerally held, they began to entertain that animoſity 
towards each other which afterwards broke out into 
a moſt deſtructive war, that with ſome inter miſ- 
ſions continued upwards of an hundred years, to the 
utter ruin almoſt of both nations. France was 
deſtroyed from one end to the other by fire and 


ſword, and England exhauſted by taxes and ſtand- 


War be- 
tween 
France 
and Eng- 
land, 


1330. 


ing armies to maintain their romantick conqueſts, 
which they were at laſt forced to abandon; inſo- 
much that we never meet with ſuch miſerable 
complaints from the people as in theſe times, ce- 
lebrated by ſome Engliſh hiſtorians as next to the 
golden age, on account of two or three victories 
they obtained over the French. But to be a little 
more particular in the hiſtory of this reigg: 
The next year, anno 1330, hoſtilities began 
between the French and Engliſh in Guienne ; 


which of them were the aggreſſors is much diſpu- 


ted by their reſpective hiſtorians: but this is not 
vety material ; for it is generally agreed, that on 
either Gde they only waited for ſome. plauſible pre- 


tence to declare war; which can never be difficult 


to find, or make, between two powers whoſe ter- 

ritories lie. contiguous. - However, a' peace was 

again patched up by the mediation, of friends, and 

the places that had been taken were reſtored. This 

accommodation might have been laſting, in the 
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opinion of the French hiſtorians, if one Roꝶ RR T CHAP, 
de Artoir, of the blood-royal of France, who was XXXIV. 


diſguſted on account of a ſuit of law given againſt 
him, had not left the kingdom in diſguſt, and 
incited King EpwarD to revive the war. To 
which may be. added the encouragement he re- 
ceived from the Flemmings, from whoſe aſſiſtance; 
the King of England propoſed great advantages. It 
was however _ or nine years after the ' treaty: 
above-mentioned, before the parties entered into; 
actual war. In July, 1338, the King of England 
with a fleet of five hundred ſhips failed over to 
Flanders, from whence he went to Cologne, and 
had a conference with the Emperor of Germany 
his ally; after which he entered the French ter- 
ritories, and laid ſiege to Cambray. The French 
King thereupon marched to the relief of the town, 
and it was expected every day that they would 
come to a general battle. The two Kings how-: 


ever contented themſelves with looking at dne a- 


nother, and then retired without coming to blows. 
The French King, tis ſaid, did not care to hazard 
his crown upon the fortune of one day; and King 
EpwaR PD found himſelf much inferior in num- 
bers. One reaſon, it ſeems, of this conduct on the 
part of the King of England was, that his parlia- 
ment were weary of the charge of the war, and 
refuſed to grant him money to carry on the ſiege. 


The Engliſh parliament (in the words of the 


French hiſtorians) preferred the intereſt of the 
people before the glory of their Kings.“ But 
there was another inducement for the King of 
England to make a drawn game of it this campaign, 


and thet was the back wardneſs of the Flemming 
to join him. They had been obliged:by the French 


to ſubmit to their Count, and renew their oaths 
of allegiance to him; andi many of them made a 
ſcruple of engaging. againſt. him on this account. 
King EpwWARPD therefore the following winter 
having made D'ARTE VILLE, the moſt popular 
man amongſt them, his friend, aſſembled the heads 


of them, and expoſtulated with them upon their 


back wardneſs to join his troops: whereupon D'AR- 
TEVILLEitold him, if he would take upon him 
the ſtile of King of France, and quarter the arms 
of that kingdom with thoſe of England, ſo that 
as their Lord paramount he might diſcharge them - 
from their oaths to the Count their immediate 
Prince, they would unanimouſly declare for him. 
And tho? (ſay the French hiſtorians) the King of 
England knew very well that his pretenſions to 
the crown of France, were chimerical, and that 
he had authentically renounced them by the 
homage he had paid the King of France, his law- 
ful Sovereign, for the duchy of Guienne and 
Ponthieu, and that for this reaſon the thing muſt 


appear extravagant to all Europe; yet he took King Eo- 
the title and arms of the King of France, and Wan 


received homage from the Flemmings as his vaſſals. 
He ſigned a treaty with them, by which he 


in the hands of the French, and to re- unite them to 
the county of Flanders: and when he embarked for 
England, left his Queen at Ghent, and the Earls of 
Saliſbury and Suffolk at Ypres, to make incurſions 

into the French territories during the winter. 
King Epwaxp, at his return to England, ac- 
vainted the parliament with his alliances with 
e Flemmings, aſſuring them that France would 


now be an eaſy conqueſt; whereupon they were 


induced to give him all. the ſupplies he aſked. The 
French King, in revenge for this defection, made 
incurſions into Flanders in the winter n 
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the open country with fire and ſword. The 
French alſo borrowed a great fleet of the Genoeſe 
and Spaniards, with which they blocked up the 
mouth of the Scheld, and pretended to; prevent 
the Engliſh joining the Flemmings: but King 
EDWARD commanding the royal navy of Eng- 
land in perſon the next year, fell upon the French 
near Sluys in Flanders; and both fleers having 
great land-armies on board, he ordered them to 
throw out their grapplings, and faſten their ſhips 
to thoſe of the enemies, whereby they ſtood as 


firmly in the engagement as if they had fought 


upon land; and after an obſtinate battle, which 
laſted from morning till night, the Engliſh ob- 
tained a compleat victory, deſtroying no leſs than 


chirty thouſand of the French, according to the 


Engliſh hiſtorians, and ten thouſand according to 
the French: however, both agree that King Pr 1- 
L1P's fleet was entirely deſtroyed ; and the reaſon 
aſſigned for the great ſlaughter that was made, is, 
that no quarter was given. This was the greateſt 
ſea-fight which had happened for many ages; tho* 
this may be called rather a river than ſea-engage- 


ment, being fought chiefly on the river Scheld. 


After this victory King Erwarp landed his 
forces, and joining the Flemmings and the reſt of 
his allies, formed an army of an hundred and 
twenty thouſand men, according to the French 
accounts, with which he laid ſiege to Tournay, a 
town at that time extremely well fortified, and 
defended by a numerous garriſon; where the 
the French King ſuffering him to throw away the 
beſt of his troops for ten weeks, came at length 
to the relief ot the place. But when the two 
armies were upon the point of joining battle, King 
PaiL1e's ſiſter, IAN E de Valois, mother-in-law 
ro the King of England, who had retired into a 


nunnery, and obtained the reputation of a ſaint, 


offered her mediation, and obtained a truce for 
a year between the two nations; which 'tis ſaid 
the King of England only conſented to, to ſatisfy 
his allies, who began to grow weary of the war : 
after which King EDwARD and his court re- 
turned to England; and PRHILII P, while he was 
on that fide the water, found means to draw off 
both the Emperor and the Flemmings from his alli- 
ance. But to make him ſome amends, the Duke 
of Bretagne dying about the ſame time, the ſuc- 
ceſſion of that duchy was conteſted by CHARLES 


de Blois and Joan Count of Montfort; and the 


French court taking part with CRARLES, the 
Count of Montfort called in the Engliſh to his 
aſſiſtance. But before the Engliſh ſuccours could 
arrive in Bretagne, King PaiL1e ſent his eldeſt 
ſon, the Duke of Normandy, with a fine army 
to ſupport the intereſt of CHñARLES de Blois, 
who beſieged JohN de Montfort in Nantz, took 
the rown and made him priſoner, after which he 
was confined in the Louvre at Paris. 

The Counteſs of Montfort, a lady of an he- 
roick courage, nevertheleſs maintained the war 
againſt CHARLES de Blois, till reinforcements 
arrived from England under the command of Ro- 
BERT D'ARTOIS above-mentioned, who laid 
ſiege to Vannes and took it; but the town was 
ſoon after ſurprized by the French; and the Count 
D*ARTOIs being mortally wounded in the diſpute, 
was Carried over to England, where he died. Soon 
after the King of England arrived in Bretagne 
with a great army, and beſieged ſeveral rowns 
the Duke of Normandy. was ſent with an equal 
force to oppoſe him, and great expectations there 


were of a battle: but the Pope's Nuncio found 
VOL. II. | 


ple for a rebellion, eſpecially in Normandy. The 
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means to obtain a truce. between the two nations CHAP. 


again, and King EpwasD returned to England, 
glad ro have eſcaped ſo well, ſay the French hi- 
ſtorians; for his fleet had been diſperſed, and his 
proviſions cut off, that his army muſt infallibly 
have periſhed, but for this timely negotiation. 

About this time it was, (anno 13 44, ) that Hu- Davphine 
BERT, Count Dauphin of Vienne, transferred his nadted to 
dominions to PHIL IP of France, the King's ſe- Foro 
cond ſon : but afterwards it was agreed they ſhould 
be ſettled on CHARLES Duke of Normandy, 
the King's eldeſt ſon ; ever ſince which time Dau- 
phine has belonged to the crown of France, and 
it has been the title of the King's eldeſt ſon. The 
King alſo purchaſed the lordſhip of Montpelier of 
PaiLie King of Majorca, which was thereupon 
united to the crown. 

The truce which had been made for a year was 
but ill obſerved, both in Bretagne and Guienne 3 
but the French King taking upon him to execute 
ſeveral Bretagne and Norman gentlemen who were 
in the King of England's intereſt, without al- 
ſigning any reaſon tor it, this occaſioned the war 
to break out a- freſn. The King of England ſent 
a conſiderable force into Guienne, under the 
command of the Earl of Derby, a gentleman ce- 
lebrated for his conduct and generous ſpirit, He A diſinte- 
made himſelf maſter of ſeveral towns: but what reſted Ge- 
has eſtabliſhed his fame in hiſtory, is his juſtice veral. 
and contempt of wealth, of both which they give 
an inſtance in the ſtorming of Bergerac, where i 
he gave every ſoldier the houſe he ſhould ſeize, 3Y 
and all the treaſure in it. One of them having | 
made himſelf maſter of a houſe where the bankers 
had agreed to depoſit their caſh, and finding an 
immenſe ſum, acquainted the General with it, 
not imagining ſo much wealth could be intended 
for any one private man: but the General told 
him, the greatneſs of the treaſure ſhould not alter 
the caſe, let it amount to what it would it was 
all his own; he had paſſed his word and honour, 
and he ſcorned to revoke it. 

King PauriL1e to maintain the war laid a tax A tax firſt 
upon his ſubjects which was never known in laid on 
France before, namely, that of ſalt, He obliged falt. 
all people to come and buy it at his magazines 
at ſuch a price as he was pleaſed to lay upon it; 
which made King EpwarD his rival ſay, he 
did well to ſupport his title by the Salique law. 

He raiſed the value of money alſo, obliging his 
ſubjects to take it for more than it was coined, 
which brought him in a great deal of treaſure, 
but impoveriſhed his country, and diſpoſed his peo- 
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Duke of Normandy being ſent to oppoſe the Earl 
of Derby in Guienne, retook ſeveral places from 
the Engliſh. Whereupon the King of England 
aſſembled a great fleet and army to go to the aſſi- 
ſtance of his ſubjects on that ſide ; but the wind 
proving contrary, a diſaffected Norman Lord, 
named GxoFREY of Harcom, who was on 
board the King's ſhip, propoſed his invading Nor- 
mandy, aſſuring him there were numbers of male- 
contents that would join him in that province: 
which being agreed to in a council of war, the 
deſcent was made near La Hogue, where he met Norman- 
with little oppoſition, King PRHILI expecting dy invad- 
him in another part of the country. Upon the ed by the 
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news of this invaſion, the Duke of Normandy * 
immediately marched his forces out of Guienne, 
and joining with thoſe King Purti1e had aſſem- 
bled, endeavoured to ſtop the progreſs of the King 
of England; who in the mean time had made 


himſelf 


15 N 
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himſelf maſter of moſt of the towns in Normandy, 
and amongſt the reſt of Caen, a rich and popu- 
lous city, the plunder whereof King EDWA RD 
gave to his ſoldiers, reſerving only one ſhip-load 
of the moſt valuable treaſure and effects to be ſent 
to England, which, ſays the French hiſtorian, 
was a bait for the Engliſh, and encouraged them 


to aſſiſt their triumphant Prince with all their 


might, in hopes of dividing the riches of that fine 
| kingdom with their countrymen. He ſent over 


The battle 
of Creſſi, 


1346. 


Calais be- 
ſieged and 
taken, 


1347. 


alſo three hundred of the moſt wealthy citizens, 
who were to ranſom their perſons with their 
eſtates; together with the Conſtable of France, 
the Earl of Tancarville, and above threeſcore 
knights that were taken in an engagement under 
the walls of Caen, | 

Soon after, King Pa1L1P, and his ſon the Duke 


of Normandy, with the whole power of France, 


that was aſſembled in defence of their country, ap- 
peared in ſight ; of whoſe ſtrength it ſeems the 
King of England was ſo apprehenſive, that he 
thought of nothing but making his retreat by way 
of Flanders, where he had ſtill a conſiderable par- 
ty, which he hoped would join him. His difficulty 
was to paſs the river Somme in view of ſo formid- 
able an enemy; but by his frequent marches and 
countermarches having gained about a day's march 
of the French, and found out a ford that was prac- 
ticable, he paſſed the river without much loſs; and 
obſervingan advantageous ſpot of ground to encamp 
his army upon near the village of Creſſi, he de- 
termined here to wait the approach of the French 
army, which overtook him the next day. Ki 

Prilie finding his enemy ſo ſtrongly poſted, 
determined 'to defer the attack till his people had 
recovered the fatigue of ſo long a march : how- 


ever, the van of his army being engaged without 


his knowledge, according to the French, he found 
himſelt under a neceſſity of ſupporting them, which 
brought on a general engagement, to the utter 
ruin of the French army. This defeat was occa- 
fioned, as *tis ſaid, by the cowardice of the Ge- 
noeſe, who were in the front, and run away upon 
the firſt diſcharge, which diſordered the main body. 
Some of the French hiſtorians are fo ſevere upon 
the memory of King Pa1L1y, as to affirm that 
it happened for want of conduct, and that King 
EpwaRD was evidently the more accompliſhed 
General; for it is agreed that the French were at 
leaſt double the number of the Engliſh, and that 
they loſt thirty thouſand common men, beſides a 
valt number of their nobility and knights, and four- 
ſcore banners or colours, carried by as many Lords 
Bannerets, were taken. | 


has generally the honour of, the King of England 
laid ſiege to Calais; and as he found it to be a place 
of great ſtrength, and defended by a numerous gar- 
riſon, he determined to ſtarve the town. Accord- 
ingly he blocked it up by his fleet towards the ſea, 
and ſurrounded it on the land- ſide with his ſoldiers 
huts, that looked like another town, having ſtreets 
and market-places, ſhops and taverns, and all man- 
ner of merchandizes brought hither from Flanders 
and England, as to ſome great mart. He continued 
in this ſituation about a year, when the town was 
obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion; whereupon King 
EDWARD removed all the old inhabitants, and 
peopled it with Englſthh. The French affairs went 
no better on the fide of Guienne, where their ene- 
mies took one town after another, and quartered 
their troops in the fine countries upon the Loire. In 
Bretagne, CHARLEs de Blos was taken priſoner 


and ſent to England. The French in the mean CH ap, 
time had ſpirited up the Scots, as uſual, to attack XXXIV. 
the Engliſh borders in the abſence of their King : 
but they were entirely defeated by the Queen of 
England's army, and their King brought priſoner 

to London, The only conſolation the French 
King had, was the Flemmings changing ſides and 
coming over to his intereſts: but as the Engliſh 
were now maſters of Calais, they did not ſtand in 

ſo much need of them as formerly in their ex- 
peditions to France. And now King EDpwARD 
was content to accept of the truce that had been 
long mediated, on condition that each party 
ſhould continue in poſſeſſion of what he was poſ- 
ſeſſed of, This truce was prolonged at ſeveral *' 
times to the year 1350, when King Pnitie 
died, leaving two ſons by his firſt wife, viz. Joun 
Duke of Normandy, who ſucceeded him; and 
Pritie Duke of Orleans and Count of Valois: 
and he left his ſecond wife, BLANCRHE of Na- 
varre, big with child of a daughter. | 

The French had great expectations of King Joun II. 
Joun when he was advanced to the throne, be- 1350. 
ing of a mature age, (about forty) educated in 
the myſteries of ſtate, and having commanded 
the armies of France for a conſiderable time with 
ſucceſs; and yet there is no reign wherein the 
ingdom ſuffered more by foreign enemies and 
inteſtine diviſions, The King was crowned at 
Rheims on the 26th of September, 1350, when 
he made ſeveral knights, and amongſt the reſt 
CHARLES his eldeſt fon the firſt, who bore the 
title of Dauphin on account of his being heir 
apparent to the crown. The rejoicings for the 
coronation were ſcarce over, when RA Ou Count 
d' Eu, Conſtable of France, returned from his im- 
priſonment in England, having been taken at the 
ſtorming of Caen. He was ſeized by the King's 
order when he came to court, and beheaded with- 
out any trial, being in a conſpiracy with the King 
of England againſt the ſtate, as was afterwards 
given out. 

About the ſame time there was a battle be- 
tween the French and Engliſh in Guienne, where- 
in the latter were victorious; after which a truce 
was made between the two nations, which the 
French complain was but ill obſerved, eſpecially 
in Bretagne, where, among other enterprizes, a 
duel was fought between thirty knights of Bretagne 
and as many of England, and the Bretons came 
off conquerors, which they boaſt ,of to this day. 
During this truce alſo the King of England ſur- 
prized Guines, having corrupted the governor : 


which, when the French complained of, they were 
After this victory, which the Prince of Wales 


anſwered that the ſurprizing of places was not pro- 
hibited by the truce, . or they would not have at- 
tempted Calais; for CHaRN1, governor of St 
Omers, had attempted to ſeize that city, having 
firſt bought the governor; but the conſpiracy 
was diſcovered, and CRHARNI with five or fix 


hundred French knights made priſoners, beſides a 


great many cut to pieces. The truce however 
was continued to the year 1355. 

In the mean time the King of Navarre came The King 
to court, to whom the French chiefly aſcribe the of Nu 
calamities which afterwards happened in the king- ng“ 
dom. He was the fon of PHILI p Count of undes the 
Evreux, a Prince of the blood, and of IAN E of protection 
France, daughter of King LEWIS HuTin., He © __ 
had been educated at the French court, and was Englilt. 
much admired there, as being a moſt accompliſhed 
young Prince. The avowed deſign of his waiting 
on the King at this time, was to deſire his daugh- 
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CHAP. ter Jang in marriage, whom he obtained: but 
- XXXIV. obſerving the perplexity the ſtate was in on ac- 


count, of the conqueſts of the Engliſh, he took 
the opportunity of demanding the reſtitution of 
the counties of Champagne and Brie, and the 
duchy of Burgundy, of which his anceſtors ſeem 
to have been unjuſtly deprived. The King how- 
ever did not think fit to reſtore them, but on the 
contrary, gave ſome part of his territories in Nor- 
mandy to his inveterate enemy CHARLES of 
Spain, then Conſtable of France; at which the 
King of Navarre was ſo exaſperated, that he ſur- 
prized the Conſtable and murdered him in his 
houſe ; and expecting the King would reſent the 
outrage, he put himſelf under the protection of 
the King of England. Such were the ſituation 
of King Jokx's affairs however at this time, that 
he durſt not publickly expreſs his diſpleaſure: but 
the King of Navarre offering to return to his duty 
on condition he might obtain his pardon, he 
thought fit to agree to it. This Prince ſtill re- 
newed his conſpiracies againſt the French court, 
keeping intelligence with the King of England, 
who was now come over to Calais upon the ex- 
piration of the truce, as the Prince of Wales was 
to Guienne; and it was expected every day that 
the King of Navarre would make an inſurrection 
in Normandy, where he had large demeſns, and 
join the Engliſn. In this critical juncture King 
E ordered his ſon the Dauphin to invite the 

ing of Navarre to an entertainment at the caſtle 
of Rouen, (for there was a particular intimacy 
between thoſe Princes) and while they were at 
dinner ſurrounding the caſtle with a detachment of 
his army, he made the King of Navarre priſoner, 
and cut off the heads of four of his miniſters who 
were at dinner with him. Whereupon Pr1L1e, 
brother to the King of Navarre, being at liberty, 
Joined the Duke of Lancaſter, who was lately 
landed in Normandy, with a good body of troops. 
The Engliſh however were far from performing 
what was expected from them in Normandy this 
year, which we are told was occaſioned by the 
backwardneſs of the parliament to give ſupplies. 
The Prince of Wales on the other hand made 
very rapid conqueſts with a handful of men 
on the ſide of Guienne, laying Auvergne, Li- 
mouſin, and Berry, under contribution, and ad- 
vancing as far as Bourges; which King Joann 
having advice of, and foreſeeing it would be dif- 
ficult for the young Prince to make his retreat, 
aſſembled his troops and marched towards Berry 
with the utmoſt expedition. He came up with 
the Prince at Maupertuis, about two leagues from 
Poitiers, who finding his communication cut off 
from his own garriſons, choſe an advantageous 
camp, and there reſolved to attend the enemy. 


But having no proviſions with him, and it being 


impoſſible almoſt for him to receive any, the 
French hiſtorians lament the raſhneſs of their 
King in attacking him in a place almoſt inacceſ- 
ſible, and not endeavouring rather to ſtarve the 
Engliſh, as he might have done in two or three 


The battle days. The King's troops, according to their own 
"Poitiers. writers, conſiſted of forty-eight thouſand men, 


and the Prince of Wales's ot twelve thouſand 1 
but then there was no way of coming at him but 
by one road, where four troopers could hardly 


march a- breaſt, and where the Engliſh archers, 


who had lined the hedges and encloſures, took 

them off as they advanced, till they lay in heaps 

at the entrance of their camp. And the French 

being thus put into confuſion in the front, a body 
I 


of Engliſh horfe wheeled about, and taking a CHAP. 
circumference, fell in upon the rear, which com- XXXIV. 
pleated their defeat. The King with his fon Pa r- * 
LI y, and ſeveral thouſand more, were taken pri- 
ſoners, and among the flain were no leſs than ſe- 
venteen hundred lords and gentlemen. 
The French relate, that the Pope's legate endea- 
voured to accommodate matters before the battle 
begun: that the Prince of Wales was ſo ſenſible of 
his diſtreſs, that he offered to relinquiſh all the 
conqueſts he had made this campaign, if King Jon x 
would give him leave to retire to Bourdeaux: but 
the King inſiſt ing that the Prince and an hundred 
knights ſhould ſurrender themſelves priſoners at diſ- 
cretion, he reſolved to defend himſelf to the laſt 
extremity 3 and this reſolution was crowned with 
ſucceſs, much beyond his hopes. However, his 
troops were ſo few, and his priſoners ſo many and 
of ſuch quality, that he did not think fit to enter 


upon any further action, but returned with them 


into Guienne, in order to ſecure them, with the 
rich plunder they were maſters of ; for they had 
not only pillaged a great many good towns, but 
rifled the French camp, which muſt yield them a 
conſiderable booty, the French King, the Dau- 


phin, and his three brothers, with a numerous no- 


bility, being in the field. | 

The Dauphin with his two brothers having re- 
tired out of the battle in good time, came to Paris, 
where the ſtates acknowleded the Dauphin lieute- 
nant of. the kingdom during the King's abſence. 

He was ſcarce twenty years of age at this time, 

and had a very perverſe people to deal with, be- 

ſides a victorious enemy, whom he might reaſon- 

ably have expected at the gates of Paris in a ſhort 

time : but the Engliſh of that age ſeem much better 
qualified to gain than to improve victories; they 
entirely loſt the advantages they might have made 

of the confuſion and ill temper the French were in, 

and ſuffered them by agreeing to a needleſs truce, 

to recover from their conſternation, and reunite 

the ſeveral jarring parties in the kingdom : the rea- 

ſon of which conduct is generally aſcribed'to the 
unſeaſonable good huſbandry of the Engliſh par- 
liament, who refuſed to ſupply the King with mo- 

ney to maintain his conqueſts, But ſurely as he 

was maſter of ſo rich a country as France, it would 

have been no difficult matter to have ſubſiſted his 
troops, and maintained them by the contributions 

he might have raiſed there. This, no doubt, was 

what the Engliſh parliament expected; they might 

juſtly be piqued, to ſee the demands of the court 
increaſe: with their conqueſts, and the produce of 

ſo fine a country ſquandered away upon favourites 

or faithleſs allies, as was in ſome degree the caſe 

in a much later war with that nation. But to 
proceed: The Prince of Wales having brought The 
the King of France and his fon. PHIL I priſoners Prince of 
to London, made his entry into that city upon a Wales's 
little black pad, while he had taken care to have gn, agg 
the King mounted on a large fine horſe with the with his 
richeſt furniture, appearing himſelf rather as an at- priſoner 
tendant on that monarch than his conqueror. This theFrenck 
the French hiſtorians obſerve, was carrying his 8 
priſoner in triumph in a very different manner from 

that of the antient Romans, who drew their cap- 

tive Kings after them chained to their chariots, In 

this he ſhewed a much more elegant taſte of glory, 

and which will ever be admired by the judicious 
beyond the moſt ſplendid of the Roman triumphs. 

The Dauphin in the mean time found a faction prance in 
in Paris, which rendered him very uneaſy : they a diftra&- 
inſiſted on his having a council of citizens _ ed ſtate. 
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him, without whoſe direction they would ſuffer 
him to tranſact nothing. They took upon them 
to diſplace ſeveral miniſters, and ſupply their rooms 
with their own creatures; to which the Dauphin 
was obliged to ſubmit : all the ſatisfaction he had 
was to obſerve the nobility well inclined to his per- 
ſon, who were exaſperated at the commons for the 
inſults they daily received at Paris, and in moſt of 


the cities of the kingdom, after their return 
from the battle of Poitiers, the people upbraid- 


ing them with cowardice and deſerting of their 
King. Paris, ſays my author, was now become 
a garriſon town, the tradeſmen having formed 
themſelves into troops and regiments; the nobility 
and peaſants in the country had entred into a kind 
of war, in which thouſands were ſlaughtered; 


armies of robbers were got together, who tell upon 


both parties without ditt inction, plundering all the 
open towr.s, and none durſt ſtir out of the greater 
cities for fear of meeting them. 
the common people continued their inſults on the 
Dauphin at Paris; they let the King of Navarre 
out of priſon, and placed him at their head, re- 
quiring the Dauphin to do him Juſtice for the 
wrongs he had ſuttered, particularly to reſtore the 
places that had been taken from him in Normandy, 
and to repeal the attainder of thoſe gentlemen 


who were taken priſoners with him at Rouen and 
had been executed; all which the Dauphin was 


The fac- 
tion at 
Paris pro- 
pole to 
praclaim 
the King 
of Navarre 
King of 
France. 


obliged to grant. The Provoſt or Mayor of Paris, 
who was the head of the factious party, endea- 
voured to diſtinguiſh his people by ordering them 
to wear Caps halt red and halt blue ; but this ſoon 
ceaſed to be a diſtinction, for the reſt of the people 
finding themſelves in danger of being knocked on 
the head for want of ſuch caps, immediately fur- 
niſhed themſelves with them. At length the Mayor 
carried his infolence ſo far, that he came to the pa- 
lace with ſeveral thouland armed men, to whom 


the Dauphin coming out and demanding what they 


wanted, he ordered ſome of his followers to ſeize 
upon two of the Marſhals of France that attended 
the Dauphin, and murder them, which was exe- 
cuted before the Dauphin's face; and the Mayor 
made no other excuſe for this outrage, but that he 
thought it for the publick good. Hereupon the 
reſt of the courtiers fled, leaving the Dauphin a- 
lone. He aſked the Mayor, whether they had 
any deſign upon his perſon. He ſaid, no, my 
Lord; but that you may be ſafe, take my cap: 
The Prince took it, and gave him his own, which 
this fellow had the impudence to wear afterwards. 


And now he thought it a proper time to put his 


grand project 1n execution, Which was to get the 
King of Navarre declared King of France; but 
tho? that Prince had ambition enough to aſpire to 
the crown of France, and had a prior right to the 
King of England, if temales were admitted into 
che ſucceſſion, yer the fear of being abandoned by 
King EDwaRD, who was his greateſt ſupport, 


made him very cautious of taking the title upon 


him. However, according to the French hiſto- 
rians, meaſures were concerted between him and 
the Mayor of Paris, to let in a body of the King 
of Navarre's troops on a certain night, and to 
murder or expel all the Dauphin's party in the 
city; but che ching happening to take air, and 
ſome popular men in the Dauphin's intereſt, giv- 
ing the citizens to underſtand, that the city Was 
upon the point of being betrayed to the Engliſh, 
things took a new ,turn; the Mayor was cut in 


pieces, and the town appeared now entirely in the 


Dauphin's intereſt. The French writers do in- 
1 7 


In the mean time 


right to the crown of France. 


at the bottom of theſe attempts and conſpiracies 
againſt the Dauphin; which, if true, may in 


ſome meaſure account for King EDwa RrD's con- 


ſenting to a truce when he was victorious, He 


might hope to effect his deſigns by the King of 


Navarre's party and their civil diſſenſions, ſooner 
than by an open war; tho* by the treaty he made 
with King Joan afterwards, he does not ſeem 
to have any deſign upon the crown of France, 
but only to get the dominions which belonged to 


England on that fide the water reſtored, 


The truce being expired, hoſtilities were re- 
newed, or rather continued, fay the French wri- 
ters; for they were the ſame troops which ravaged 
France before under the name of the King of Na- 
varre, that now plundered it under the King of 
England's colours: but they were ſuſpended for a 
while, by the coming over of the Archbiſhop of 
Sens, the Earl of Tancarville, and other Lords, 
who had been taken priſoners at the battle of Poi- 
tiers, with a treaty of peace concluded between 
the two Kings; wherein it was agreed, that Nor- 


mandy, Poitou, Anjou, and all the dominions tween the 


which formerly belonged to England, together 
with Calais, the counties of Bologne, Guines, Pon- 


thieu, and Montrevil, ſhould be yielded up to Eng- 


land, to be held independently, without paying 
any homage or acknowledgment to the crown of 
France; and that the Duke of Bretagne ſhould 
hold his duchy of the King of England, and do 
homage to him for it; and laſtly, that four milli- 
ons of crowns (ſome make them livres) ſhould be 
paid for the ranſom of the French King and the 
Lords that were priſoners with him: in conſidera- 
tion whereof the King of England renounced all 
But this, ſay the 
French, was putting King ErwarD in poſitflion 
of that crown he pretended to renounce : it was in- 


veſting that part of France which was left to the 


King on all ſides, and putting the King of Eng- 
land in a condition of taking ic whenever he ſhould 
alledge there was an infraction of the treaty. The 
Dauphin and the States therefore declared, they 
would never ſubmit to it. Whereupon King Ep- 
WARD raiſed a great army and came over into 
France, deſtroying the open country with fire and 
{word to the very gates of Paris, where the Dau- 
phin had ſhut himſelf up with a numerous garri- 
ſon, but did not pretend to make any oppoſition 
in the field. At length heaven, in the language 
of the French writers, was pleaſed to put an end 
to this deſtructive war by a miracle; they tell us, 
that as the King of England lay encamped with 
his army near Chartres, a ſtorm of rain and hail, 
attended by thunder and lightning, ſuch as had 
never been known in the memory of man, tell 
upon the camp, and put the King and his army in 
the greateſt conſternation z inſomuch, that the 
King in that inſtant vowed to give peace to France. 
Accordingly he immediately ſent to the deputies 
of the States to come and treat with him, and was 
contented to relinquiſh Normandy, Touraine, 
Anjou, and Maine, which he had inſiſted on in 
the treaty of London. He agreed alſo to mode- 
rate the King's ranſom to three millions of crowns. 
The French King was to be releaſed forthwith, 
and forty hoſtages; among whom, LEWIS Duke 
of Anjou, and Joy Count of Poitiers, the King's 
ſons, were to be ſent in his room, for ſecuring the 
execution of the treaty, in which the King of 

Navarre 


deed ſuggeſt, that the party of the King of Eng- CH a p. 
land and the King of Navarre was the fame, and XXXIVv. 
that notwithſtanding the truce, the Engliſh were 


A treaty 
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Navarre” was Included. The King of England 


being returned to Calais, met King Jonx there; 


and both of them having confirmed the treaty by 
their oaths, the King of France was left at liberty 
to return to Paris, after having delivered up the 
principal hoſtages. 1 r 1 
-. L8w1s Duke of Anjou, the King's ſecond ſon, 
not being guarded very ſtrictly in England, made 


his eſcape over into France; which his father 


looked upon as fo diſhonourable an action, that 
he determined to return to London, and ſurrender 
himſelf priſoner again, if he could not ſettle the 
terms of the treaty: which, when the Dauphin 
and his Miniſters repreſented the ill conſequences 
of, he anſwered, that if good faith was baniſhed 
from the reſt of the world, it always ought to be 
found among Princes: and that as he obtained his 
liberty from the King of England only upon con- 
dition of executing the late treaty, he would pro- 


cute the performance of it whatever it coſt him. 


King 


Some malicious people indeed inſinuate, that all 
theſe fine pretences were only to cover his paſſion 


for a lady he had left m England, which deſerves 
but little credit. 


Joax dies Chriſtmas 1363, where he was taken ill, and died 


t Lon- 


don. 


CHARLES 
V, 1364. 


A war 


with the 


King of 
Navarre. 


on the eighth of April following, at the palace of 
the Savoy, in the fifry-ſixth year of his age, and 
the fourteenth of his reign. | | 
King Jon x left four ſons, viz. 1. CnaRLEs, 
who ſucceeded him. 2. Lewis, Duke of Anjou. 
3. John, Duke of Berry. And, 4. PII Ip, 
Duke of Burgundy. His daughters were, 1. 
JANE, married to CHARLES I, King of Na- 
varre. 2. Mary, married to the Duke of Bar. 
3. I8ABELL A, married to JoHN GaLzas, Duke 
of Milan. And, 4. MAROGARET, who choſe 
the life of a nun. EE | 
It is obſerved of CHARLES V, firnamed the 
Wiſe, that he never took the field in perſon, or 
marched at the head of his armies, as his prede- 
ceſſors had done; which the French hiſtorians 
look -upon as one ſignal inſtance of his wiſdom : 
and it is very true, that the kingdom ſuffered ex- 
tremely by the impriſonment of his father, which 
had been prevented, if he had committed the 
conduct of the army to his Generals. But it may 
be as prudent for a Prince to lead his troops into 
the field, and expoſe his perſon at one time, as 
it may be to keep out of danger at another. 
There can be no general rule therefore laid down 
in theſe caſes; and Princes at laſt will act ac- 
cording to their reſpective complections and in- 
clinations; nor will they ever want people to 
applaud their wiſdom, whether they are daring 
or timorous. * ct ai 
The firſt enterprize that was undertaken in this 
reign, was the driving the King of Navarre out of 
the ſeveral towns he poſſeſſed” near the Seine, 
which interrupted ' the communication between 


Paris and Rouen, and this occaſioned a battle be- 


With the 
Duke of 
| Britany . 


battle 3 


France 
harraſſed 
dy che diſ- 
banded 


boldiers. 


tween the French King's troops and thoſe of the 
King of Navarre in Normandy, in which the 
latter were defeated. On the other hand, the En- 
gliſn, who aſſiſted the Duke of Montfort in Bre- 
tagne, obtained a compleat victory over CHARLES 
de Blois, his rival, who was ſupported by the 
French. CHaRrLEs was killed in the field of 
and MoxnTroRT was acknowledged 
Duke of Bretagne, even by the King of France. 
Soon after a peace was made been France and 
Navarre; and there only 
called the Companies, wh pave any diſtur- 
bance to the kingdom. Theſe were compoſed of 


VOL. II. 


He went to London about 


mained thoſe bodies 


deſerters from the ſeveral armies of ſuch as had CH A P. 


amounting in the: whole to thirty thouſand! men; 
commanded by experienced officers, inſomuch; 
that it was not eaſy to ſuppreſt them: but there 
happening a civil war in Caſtile, the King pre- 
vailed with them to accept an invitation, which 
one of the parties gave them to enter into the 


Spaniſh ſervice, and by that means cleared tlie 


kingdom of them. And here it will be ne- 
ceſſary to give ſome account of the wars in Ca- 
ſtile, becauſe both the French and the Engliſh at 
length became parties in them. The French ac- 
count is briefly this | p 


PETER, King of 


impriſoned his wife Br ancnz; ſiſter to the 
Queen of France, and finding there was a general 
conſpiracy of his ſubjects againſt him, who were 
ſupported by the French King, he proceeded to 
poiſon her; and it was upon this occaſion, that 
the Companies above - mentioned were ſent into 
Caſtile,” to ſerve under HR N RV, the baſtard bro- 
ther of PETER the Cruel, who was at the head 


of the male· contents in that kingdom. Upon the 


approach of theſe troops, PzTzR's ſubjects uni. 
verſally abandoned him, and proclaimed his bro- 
ther HE NRVYV King; whereupon PETER fled to 
the Prince of Wales, who was then at Bourdeaux, 
and implored his aſſiſtance againſt his rebellious 
ſubjects ; which the Prince promiſed him. And 
as the Companies who had been inſtrumental in 
depoſing PETER, conſiſted moſt of them of En- 
gliſh, or Gaſcons, the ſubjects of England, he pre- 
vailed on them to quit the ſervice of HxNRV the 


Baſtard, and liſt themſelves under his colours. 
The Prince alſo having received a great rein- 


forcement from England about the ſame time, 
which were brought him by his brother the Duke 
of Lancaſter, he marched over the Pyrenees in- 
to Spain, with a gallant army, where he found 
the enemy however far more numerous, conſiſt- 
ing of French, Arragonian, and Caſtilian troops, 
who were confederated together to oppoſe PR. 
ER, and maintain HRNRV his baſtard-brother, 
on the throne. After ſome:ſkirmiſhes,” in which 
the Caſtilians were ſucceſsful, the two armies came 
to a general battle on the third of April 1367; 
and the Prince of Wales having obtained a com- 
pleat victory, reſtored the depoſed King P+- 
1ER; who, if we may credit the French hi- 
ſtorians, ſatiated his blood-thirſty ' humour, by 
the death and torments he inflicted on the great 
Lords, and the reft of his ſubjects, who had 
contributed to depoſe him. But however that 
matter be, certain it is, there was ſome miſun- 
derſtanding between the Prince of Wales and 
King PETER; and the Prince withdrawing his 
troops ſoon after, . there happened another inſur- 
rection in favour of his brother HENRY, where- 
in PETER was killed, and HEN RM advanced to 
the crown again; and what was an inconceivable 


diſadvantage to England, the Prince of Wales 


contracted a diſtemper in this expedition, which 
he never recovered. His army alſo, great part 
of it, was deſtroyed by the heat of the climate, 
which gave the French an oppottunity of inſult- 
in the Engliſh territories in France; a thing 


they never durſt attempt till this misfortune hap- 
dened. But the wiſe King CHARLES, as the 
rench hiſtorians call him, before he thought fit 
to declare war againſt England, took care to foren 
ſuch alliances, as might enable him to act with 


15 O ſucceſs 
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been diſbanded; joined with robbers and vagrants; XXIV. 


Caſtile, uſually called the A war id 
Cruel, from the many barbarities he committed, Spain. 
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_ CH AP: ſucceſs againſt that potent nation; and parti- 
XXXIV. cularly I. ſecured the Earl of Flanders in his 
—— intereſts, who having one only daughter, the 
heireſs of his dominions, he procured her to be 

married to his brother PHILI , Duke of Bur- 

gundy, and thereby prevented her being given to 

| Xue ras Earl of. Cambridge, fon to the King 

of England; which proved of great advantage to 
CHARLES V, but brought a multitude of misfor- 

tunes on his ſucceſſors, as will appear in the courſe 

of this hiſtory. But the great art or wiſdom of 
CHARLES V, it ſeems, conſiſted in ſetting the 
neighbouring Princes together by the ears, and 
fomenting diſcontents among their ſubjects. We 

find him creating diſputes between the Spaniards 

and the Engliſh ; and at the fame time inciting 

the ſubjects of Guienne to revolt againſt their So- 
vereign, under pretence of a capitation- tax, that 

the Prince of Wales had impoſed, to diſcharge the 

arrehrs due to his army. He was alſo ſo wiſe as 

to*defer his attempts againſt the Engliſh, till the 

Prince of Wales was in a declining ſtate of health, 

and old King EnrwarD had left the adminiſtra- 

tion of his affairs to a concubine in the years of 

A war be- his dotage, In theſe circumftances, he had the 
8 courage to ſummon the Prince of Wales before 
and En. him as his ſupreme Lord; and for his pretended 
gland. contumacy in not appearing, to declare the En- 
gliſh territories on that ſide of the water, forfeited 

to the crown of France, and immediately ſeized 

upon ſuch places as were in a defenceleſs condi- 

tion: but King ED WA RD tranſporting an army to 

Calais, under the command of General KN OLLs, 

they deſtroyed France with fire and ſword to the 

very gates of Paris, and afterwards marched to- 

wards Guienne, ravaging that of the coun- 

try as they had done the other; the wiſe King of 

France ſhutting himſelf; up in his capital all the 


while, and never attempting to oppoſe their march; 


for which their hiſtorians applaud his conduct, 
and the more, for that he was fucceſsful in beat- 
ing up the Engliſh quarters the following winter. 
But what proved of the moſt fatal conſetjuence to 
the Engliſh in this war, was, the deſtruction of 
their fleet on the coaſt of Guienne by the Spa- 
niards, who were in a confederacy with the 
French, in the year 1372 whereupon Rochelle, 
Poitiers, aud moſt of the towns belonging to the 
Engliſn, except Bourdeaux, and Bayonne, ſurren- 
dered to the enemy. A ſecond fleet alſo, which 
failed from England with a great body of land- 
forces on board, was diſperſed and driven back by 
a ſtorm; fo that had the wiſe King ChARLES 


been poſſeſſed, of a grain of courage, he had now- 


a fair opportunity of driving the Engliſh from the 
continent. But notwithſtanding all theſe adyan- 
tages, we find an army commanded by the Duke 
of Lancaſter, marching the next year, 1373, from 
Calais to Guienne, that is, from one end of 
France to the other, plundering the country at 
their pleaſure; and the French ſtill applaud the 
wiſdom of their Monarch in not fighting them, 
comforting themſelves, that the Engliſh loſt a 
great many men by fickneſs in this expedition; as 
if the loſs of part of the Engliſh army were a ſuf- 
fieient equivalent for the deſtruction of a fine coun- 
A truce try of that extent. In the year 1374, a truce was 
made. concluded between the two nations, by the medi- 


Th Io "FE 1 
* oe of the Pope's Legate. Soon after which the 


and grandſon of King Ewa RD, ſueceeded to CHA, 
that crown, who being an infant, the French XXIV. 
King took advantage of his minority, and made 
himſelf maſter of no Jeſs than an hundred and 
thirty fortreſſes belonging to the Engliſh in France, 
if we may credit the French writers, Who a very 
little before tell us, that the Engliſh were not poſ- 
ſeſſed of five places in that kingdom; both which 
accounts can never be true, unleſs the places the 
French had taken were reſtored to the Engliſh by 
the laſt truce. They boaſt alſo mightily of plung 
dering the Iſle of Wight, and ſeveral towns upon 
the Engliſh: coaſt, about the time of King Ep- 
wARD's death, being aſſiſted by the Spaniſh fleet; 
but they were not ſo hardy, it ſeems, as to attempt 
to keep the poſſeſſion of any one place they ſur. 


prized on this {ide the water, but fled to their 


ſhips as ſoon as the ordinary militia of the country 
appeared. N 14 

The King of Navarre, it is ſaid, about this 

time, employed his agents to take off the French 

King by poiſon, as he had attempted once before 

in the beginning of his reign, and two perſons 

were executed for it. Whether there was any 

ſuch deſign or not, is not eaſy to determine at this 
diſtance of time; but certain it is, that the French 

made this a pretence for putting very hard condi- 

tions upon the King of Navarre. 
The next thirg King CRARLESs attempted, The re- 
was the uniting Britany to the crown of France, tion of 


which he looked upon as no difficult matter, moſt enn, 


attempted 


of the nobility and gentry of that duchy being al- in vain 
ready in his intereſt, and many of them in his ſer- 
vice; nor did he want a plauſible pretence for this 
proceeding, that Duke being declared a rebel, and 
an enemy to the kingdom. He cited him there- 
fore before the Court of Peers; and on his not 
appearing, declared that duchy to be forfeited. 
But the Lords of Bretagne apprehending, that they 
ſhould be deprived of alf their privileges by ſuch 
an union, immediately left the King's ſervice, and 
entered into an aſſociation to ſtand by their Duke, 
and receiving a reinforcement of troops from En- 
gland, drove the French out of their country, and 
ſo put an end to the project of an union for this 
time. Soon after King CHARLES died, viz, on 
the ſixteenth of September 1380, being the forty- 
fourth year of his age, and the ſeventeenth of his 
reign. He left behind him two ſons, namely 
CHARLES, who ſucceeded him; and LEWIS, 
Duke of Orleans; and one daughter named Ca- 
binn „0 
The late King CnARLES V, did not conſtitute ©, rs; 


a Regent of the kingdom during the minority of VI. 1350. 


his ſon CHARLES VI, who was about eleven years 

old when his father died, but recommended him 

to the care of his three uncles, the Dukes of An- 

jou, Berry, and Burgundy, and the Duke of Bour- 
bon; who ſeemed to act at firſt with great unani- 

mity, calling to their aſſiſtance the prime nobility, 
without whoſe advice nothing of moment was en- 

tered upon. But the Duke of Anjou looking upon The 
himſelf to be entitled to the regency, as be was Princes of 
the eldeſt of the three brothers, it was reſolved to the bloed 


diſagree à- 


advance the King's majority, and perform the ſo- pont the 
lemnity of his coronation in a few months, and to Regency. 
permit the Duke of Anjou to enjoy the title of 
Regent in the mean time; after which, it was 
agreed the kingdom ſhould be governed in the 


Wales and Prince of Wales died, who had been long a ter- King's name by the counſel and advice of the 
the King Tor to France; and the King of England himſdf Lords his uncles. [his ſcheme the Duke of An- 


of En- did not live above two years after his ſon; where- 


gland die. upon Ri oHARD II, fon of the Prince of Wales, 


Wop © 


jou would never Me come into, if the reſt had 
not ſuffered him to ingroſs moſt of the late King's 
e treaſure 
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treaſure and jewels. But it was obſerved of this 
Prince, that tho he had a great deal of ambition, 
avarice had ſtill the gn? 2 Fin : as ſhort » 

is Regency was, he oppreſſed the people wit 
—— <4 that degree, that it occaſioned an inſur- 
rection. They were a little pacified however 
when they ſaw the Princes making preparations 
for the coronation of his Majeſty, when the Duke 
of Anjou's adminiſtration, was to be at an end; 
but finding the ſame; taxes continued afterwards as 
before, the people roſe again, plundered the houſes 
of the collectors of the taxes, and committed o- 
ther outrages, not only in Paris, but all over the 
kingdom. Nor were the diſtractions leſs in the. 
court itſelf, for the Dukes of Anjou and Burgundy 
conſtantly oppoſed each other; and the Duke of 
Berry, who was a weak indolent Prince, was 
however diſcontented at his having ſcarce any 
ſhare in the adrniniſtration. The Duke of Bur- 
gundy, tho' he was the youngeſt of the three 
brothers, yet as he was a Prince of a ſuperior ge- 
nius, and poſſeſſed of large territories in his own 
right, and heir apparent to Flanders, made much 
the moſt ſhining figure in the French court; and 
the Duke of Bourbon adhered to him. To fatisfy 
the Duke of Berry, they gave him the govern- 
ment of Languedoc; and the Duke of Anjou, 
who was adopted by Joan Queen of Naples, and 
declared her ſucceſſor, going to take poſleſſioh of 
that kingdom (in which expedition he loft his lite) 
the adminiſtration ' remained ſolely in the hands 
of the Duke of Burgundy, who haying quieted 
the diſaffected at home, and made peace with the 
Duke of Britany, marched to the aſſiſtance of his 
father in- law the Earl of Flanders, againſt whom 
the Flemings had revolted. He defeated them 
in a deciſive battle, and reſtared the Earl to his 
government, returning with the young King in a 
triumphant manner to Paris; where he diſarmed 
the inhabitants, cauſed all the chains of their 
ſtreets to be taken away, and executed many of 
thoſe who had been the authors of the late tu- 
mults. This city and Rouen alſo were obliged to 
pay very great ſums for their former inſolent be- 
haviour, and ſubmit to pay thoſe taxes they had 

racured to be ſuſpended by the late inſurrections. 
fn the mean time the war was faintly carried on 
between the French and Engliſh, both courts 
being inclined to pacifick meaſures. The ſchiſm 
that was in the Church at this time, {ſeems to have 
been the principal occaſion of that war. England, 
and moſt of the powers of Europe, bad acknow- 
ledged URBAN for Pope, while the French alone 
adhered to CLEMENT, who had been elected by 
the Cardinals at Avignon, Whereupon URBAN 
the Italian Pope, ſent a bull into England to 
SPENCER Biſhop of Norwich, directing him to 
publiſh a cruſado againſt the French or Clemen- 
tines. The Biſhop having raiſed twenty or thirty 
thouſand men, tranſported them to, Flanders, 
which was then dependant on France, and made 
himſelf maſter of ſeveral towns: but the Biſhop 
not being ſupported in this expedition by the 
King or Nobility, the French ſoon retook the 
Flemiſh towns; and the Biſhop was obliged to 


return to England, where he fell under the diſplea- 


1 the court, and had his temporalities ſeque- 
ered. S | 4 

The following year the Earl of Flanders died; 
by whoſe death the Duke. of Burgundy, who had 
married his only daughter MazGAaRET, became 
poſſeſſed of that fine country. oa 


The French King being in the ſeventeenth year 


539 


of his age, his uncles married him to the Prin- CK A F. 
ceſs ISABELLA, daughter of the Duke of Ba- XXXIV. 
varia. After which, it was propoſed in the French — 


court to invade England, 


d great preparations ons for the 


a | N 
Were made for it ; but the 3; England hav- invaſion 


ing. procured another revolt in the Netherlands, 
the tropps that were deſigned for that enter- 
prize, were employed in reducing the Flemings; 
only fifteen 2 of the French joined the Scots, 
and made an incurſion into England. They were 
ſoon repulſed, and Edinburgh itſelf burnt and 
plundered by the Engliſh in return. 

The King of Navarre having been diſpoſſeſſed 
of the towns and territories he held in France, and 
not being able to recover them by open force; a- 
bout this time formed a deſign of poiſoning the 
King and the moſt conſiderable Lords about the 
court; and, according to the French writers, the 
agent he employed was actually taken in che Ning's 
kitchen with the poiſon upon him: whereupon a 
proceſs was formed againſt the King of Navarre, 
as a vaſſal to the crown of France for the county 
of Evreux, and by ſentence of the Peers he was 
adjuged guilty of high treaſon: but the Prince 
kept cloſe in Navarre, and did not come within 
their reach; and only the agent he employed ſuf- 
fared for. ir. FOR 

It is obſerved by the French hiſtorians, that the 
Kings of England and France were much in the 
ſame condition at this time, both of them young, 
and in a manner under the direction of their un- 
cles, Who took the adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment into their own. hands. The Duke of Lan- 
caſter was almoſt abſolute in England, as the Duke 
of Burgundy was in France, and both the one and 
the other had their private intereſts in view; but 
in this the King of France had the advantage, 
that however his uncles might contend for the 
miniſtry, none of them aſpired to the crown, as 
the Duke of Lancaſter and his brothers evidently 
did in England. VVV 
In the year 1386, the French again made pre- 
parations to invade England, as the moſt effectual 
way to oblige the Engliſh to abandon the coun- 
tries they were poſſeſſed of in France. But the 
Duke of Berry, who found he was conſulted in 


of Eng- 
land. 


1386. 


this enterprize only for form ſake, determined to 


make it miſcarry, and did not bring the troops he 
was to raiſe to the general rendezvous till Septem- 
ber. Had the French made a deſcent in England 
at this time, they had all the reaſon in the world 
to hope for ſucceſs; for that court was not only 
divided into factions, but the Duke of Lancaſter 
had carried the flower of their forces into Portugal, 
in order to aſſert his title to the crown of Cattile. 
having married the daughter and heireſs of PE- 
TER the Cruel; but the heats of that country 


obliged to abandon that enterprize 

The French renewed their deſign upon England 
a third time in the year 1387, and becauſe that 
kingdom was actually engaged in a civil war, 
fourteen thouſand men were thought ſufficient for 
this expedition, who were to have been command- 
ed by Dx CLISsOo the Conſtable; but juſt as they 


1387. 


were ready, to embark in Britany, the Duke of 


Britany cauſed the Conſtable to be ſeized and de- 


tained priſoner, either becauſe he ſuſpected him of 
ſome deſign upon this duchy, or to make good his 


engagements with the court of England, under 
whoſe protection Britany uſually was, and muſt have 
been united to the crown of Fr rance long before 


this, if the Engliſh had not from time to time 
| | h prevented 
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who prevailed with the King to paſs by the affront 
on his ſetting the Conſtable at liberty. His Ma- 


. 
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govern 
ment into 


his own 
hands. 
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prevented it. The French King was highly pro- 
voked with the Duke of Bretagne for ſerzing the 
Conſtable, the firſt officer of the crown, and poſ- 
ſibly would have made him ſenſible of it, if the 
Dukes of Burgandy and Berry had not interpoſed, 


jeſty being now weary of the tuition of his uncles, 


gundy retired to his dominions, and the Duke of 

2rry to his government of Languedoc; but the 
Duke of Bourbon, of whom the King had a more 
favourable opinion, he kept near him. All the 
reſt of the great officers were changed. 
The new. 'miniftry, to 
with the people, ſtruck off abundance of penſions 
which the Dukes of Burgundy and Berry had pro- 
cured for their creatures, and eaſed the people in 
their taxes. About the ſame time, LEWIS, the 
eldeſt ſon of the Duke of Anjou, raiſed an army 
and reduced the kingdom of Naples? whith he 
looked upon as his inheritance, tho? at preſent it 
was poſſeſſed by LA Dr1SL avs the fon of CHARLES 


Dun As, his father's competitor. He was not 
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long after however driven out of Naples again, and 
forced to content himſelf with the county of Pro- 
vence, whick was part of the territories left his 
father by Queen Joan. The Duke of Bourbon 
either not approving the preſent adminiſtration, 
or weary of a court- life, deſired leave of the King 
to raiſe a body of troops, and aſſiſt the Genoefe 
in an expedition they were entering upon againſt 
Tunis, near which city the Chriſtians landed, and 
obtained a victory over the Turks; but were 
forced to raiſe the ſiege of Carthage they had 
undertaken, and re- imbark their troops, the King 
of Tunis conſenting firſt to releaſe the Chriſtian 
captives, and pay them part of their charges of 
the enterpriqe. agua ee F46, 
While the Duke of Bourbon was engaged in 
this undertaken againſt Tunis, there happened 
an accident at Paris, that very much alarmed the 
court. The Conſtable CL1ss0Nn, who was in a 
manner Prime Miniſter, wasattacked in the ſtreets 
in the night-time by one Cx Ao, a perſon of fi- 
gure, whom he had diſplaced, and twenty other 
armed men, who wounded him, and left him for 
dead, tho? he had the good fortune to recover. 
Craon made his eſcape with his followers into 
Britany, and that Duke refuſed to deliver him up 
when the King ſent to demand him'; which made 
it ſuſpected, that he was not altogether à ſtranger 
to the attempt upon the Conſtable. And the 
King being diſſatisfied with the Duke upon many 
other accounts, and particularly for not delivering 
up the places in Britany to the Conſtable which 
belonged to him, (for the Conſtable was a native 
of Britany) his Majeſty raiſed an army, and begun 
his march againſt the Duke, ſummoning the Dukes 
of Berry and Burgundy to attend him, which they 
obeyed very willingly. But while the King was 
about to revenge himſelf on the Duke of Britany, 
his Majeſty was taken with a moſt unaccountable 
frenzy, which occaſioned infinite miſeries to 
France. An eye-witneſs who was then in the 
army relates, That on the firſt Auguſt, 1392, 


they obſerved a diſorder in his Majeſty's geſture. h 


and diſcourſe ; that ſometimes he appeared quite 
« ſtupified, and at others let fall extravagant ex- 
© preſſions, and then would be compoſed again, 
and converſe as at other times. This continued 


by fits for four days. On the fifth, he gave 
| I 


N 


declared he would take the reins of government 
into his own hafds; wherenpon the Duke of Bur- 


ingratlate themſelves 


c 

c 
© killed the ſoldier that had juſt taken up his, and 
5 | 
ce 

. 

c 

o 


« orders for drawing up his troops, as if he de- 


fſigned to take a review of them; and placing 
himſelf at the head of them compleatly armed, 
he led them to an hoſpital a little diſtance from 
the town of Mans. While he was there, a beg- 
gar of a very mean aſpect having broke thro" 
the croud, ruſhed into his preſence, and cried” 
aloud, My Prince, where is it you are going? 
They are about to betray you, and give you up 
into your enemies hands. Whereupon the Kitig 
ſtarted back in a fright. In that very inſtant, 
a ſoldier who was near him dropt his ſword from 
his ſcabbard, and taking it up, the ſight of a 


* 


CHAP; 
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naked ſword, with what he had heard before, 


gave ſuch a turn to his mind, that he became 


perfectly diſtracted; and apprehending there 


was a deſign upon his life, drew his ſword and 


three others, one of whom was a gentleman of 
quality. As he continued fighting with every 
thing that ſtood before him, at laſt his ſword 
broke, and they carried him back to Mans, 
where he fell down in a kind of lethargy, almoſt 
motionleſs, 'infomuch, that ſome thought him 
dead. The third day after he came to himſelf, 
and was acquainted with what had 'ha 
whereupon he begged pardon fur the miſchief 


- 


he had done, was confeſſed, and made a vow to 


viſit the churches of our Lady of Chartres and' 
St DEN NIS.“ anten te 88 
This misfortune occaſioned the laying aſide the 


pened; 


expedition to Britany; and on his teturn to Paris, 
the Dukes of Burgundy and Berry made their 


court to the King with that addteſs, that he placed 


them again at the head of affairs; whereupon the 


Conſtable was diſgraced, and an entire change 
made in the miniftry. The Duke of Orleans 
however; the King's brother, conſtantly oppoſed 
the Dukes of Burgundy and Berry, on account of 
their refuſing to let him have any ſhare in the ad- 


miniſtratian. © 4 | 
Not long after another accident happened, which 


1393. 


was near proving as fatal to his Majeſty as the for- The King 


mer. At the marriage of a lady of the Queen's 
houſhold in January 1393, there being a ball and 


in danger 
of being 
burnt at a 


maſquerade after ſupper, the King entered the maſque- 
hall diſguiſed like a ſatyr, with four young Lords rade. 


of the court in the ſame dreſs. The better to re- 
reſent theſe ſilvam Deities, their habits were 
made cloſe to their bodies, and the hair, or mate- 
rials which were to reſemble it, was ſtuck on with 
roſin. The Duke of Orleans not foreſeeing the 
conſequence, wantonly ſet fire to one of theſe 
maſks ; whereupon the roſin was immediately in 
a flame, and the whole habit took fire; and as the 
chains prevented their being ſeperated, the fire 
took hold of them all. 
mally, but no body durſt come near to help them: 
the Ducheſs of Berry only had the preſence of 
mind to pull off her gown and wrap the King up 
in it, whereby ſhe extinguiſhed the flame and ſa- 
ved his life; the other four were burnt to death. It 
was expected, that this would have occaſioned a 
return of the King's diſtemper again, but he was 
not ſeized with his frenzy till ſummer following, 
when it having continued on him ſeveral months, 
he appeared perfectly well again: people were 
owever perpetually apprehenſive of a relapſe. In 
his lucid intervals, his Majeſty was generally em- 
ployed in endeavouring to put an end to the ſchiſm 
which had ſo long continued in the church, as in- 
deed were moſt of the Princes in Europe, who pro- 
poſed, that both the Italian Pope, and the French 
5 Pope 


They cryed out moſt diſ- 
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Pope ſhould reſign, and ſubmit to a new election. 
But theſe angry old gentlemen, inſtead of conform- 
ing to this reaſonable propoſal, excommunicated 
each other for ſeveral ſucceſſions, and made them- 
ſelves the jeſt of all mankind, till the temporal 
Princes called a General Council, which depoſed 
them both; and ſet up a third perſon : but this 
happened ſome time after. | 
In the year 1396 a treaty of peace was ſet on 
foot between France and England, and the two 
Kings had an interview near Calais, when a mar- 
riage was concluded between RicHarp King of 
England and Is a BELL a the daughter of CHARLES 
VI of France, a Princeſs of about ſeven years of 
At this treaty the French writers relate, that 


the King of England reſtored Breſt to the Duke of 


Britany, and Cherbourg to the King of Navarre. 
About the ſame time the Genoeſe put themſelves 
under the protection of France, and received a 
French governor ; though it was not many years 
after that they diſmiſſed him, and expelled all the 
French out of their territories. - 

The young nobility of France having now no 
enemy to employ their arms againſt at home, 
were invited by S161sMonD King of Hungary, 
ſon of the Emperor CHARLES IV, to come to his 
aſſiſtance againſt Ba j AZ ET, Emperor of the Turks; 
whereupon PHIL I of Artois, Count of Eu, Con- 
ſtable of France, the Admiral, and two thouſand 
noblemen and gentlemen more with their ſervants 
and dependants, making a very conſiderable body, 
2nd commanded by the Count de Nevers, eldeſt 
fon of the Duke of Burgundy, marched to join the 
King of Hungary. Soon after their arrival there 
happened a general battle between the Chriſtians 
and Turks, wherein the French behaved” them- 
ſelves very gallantly at firſt, but purſuing the fly- 
ing enemy too far, and breaking their order, they 
were ſurrounded by a body of Bajazet's army 
which had nor yet engaged, and moſt of them cut 
to pieces, among whom was the Conſtable. The 
Count of Nevers their General, with ſome few of 
the principal nobility, were made priſoners, and 
forced to pay very extravagant ranſoms for their li- 
berty. The Emperor afterwards obtained freſh 
ſapplies of France and England and other powers; 
but all had been too little to fave him, if in that 
very inſtant the celebrated TAMERLANE had 


not invaded the territories of BAIAZZET with an 


innumerable army, defeated him and made him 
priſoner, whereby Conſtantinople was for this time 
delivered from the terror of the Turks. But there 
was another Prince that the King of France would 
more gladly have aſſiſted, if he could have done it 
with that expedition the caſe required; and that 
was RicHaRDd King of England his ſon-in-law, 
who having ſeized the inheritance of HENRY Earl 
of Derby upon the death of his father the Duke of 
Lancaſter, and baniſhed him into France, the diſ- 


affected Engliſh invited the Earl into England a- 


gain, advanced him to the throne within ten days 
after his arrival, and ſoon after impriſoned the de- 
poſed King Rien Ax in the tower of London, 
where it is uſually ſaid he was put to death after a 
renunciation of the crown had been extorted from 
him in parliament. 

This revolution was like to have produced a 
war between France and England. The French 


attacked the Engliſh territories in Guienne and 


Gaſcony, gave the Dauphin the title of Duke of 


Guienne, which belonged to the King of Eng- 


land, and treated Henry Earl of Derby as an 
uſurper. On the. other hand, King Hzewnzvy 
VOL. II. Nums. LXXXV. 


ſent a reinforcement into Gaſcony to oppoſe the CHAP» 
French, detained the Princeſs en r, who ws ov 
had been contracted to King RIcHARD, and 
appeared to be in a condition to defend himſelf 
againſt his enemies on all ſides : but being more 
concerned to eftabliſh himſelf at home than to 
engage in foreign wars, he agreed at length to 
ſend back the Princeſs ISABEL, and to renew 
the truce between the two kingdoms for fix and 
twenty years, France, according to their hiſto- 
rians, would have made greater advantage of theſe * 
diſtraftions in England, if the King's diſtemp 
had not ſo frequently returned upon him. He 
relapſed, ſay they, ſeven times in the year 1399, 
and all ſorts of remedies, both natural and ſuper- 
natural, were made uſe of to cure him. - [What 
they mean by ſupernatural remedies I muft con- 
feſs T am at a Joſs to diſcover, unleſs they were 
charms and witcheraft, for the common people 
generally ſuppoſed he was bewitched.] While the 
King was thus indiſpoſed, the government was 
lodged in the Dukes of Berry and Burgundy, - 
but with this difference, that the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, tho' the younger, being ſuperivr in point 
of capacity as' well as in wealth and territories, 
took upon himſelf much the greateſt ſhare in the 
regency. The Duke of Orleans, as hath been The 
obſerved already, was-diſpuſted to ſee his uncles Bugs of 
in the poſſeſſion of that power which he appre- 26d 507 
hended belonged to him as the King's brother. gurdy op- 
Formerly indeed he was excluded on aceount of Poſe each 
his youth, but being now neat᷑ thirty years of age, — 
that pretence was at an end; and from hence 
aroſe that violent antipathy between the Dukes of 
Orleans and Burgundy, which deſcended to their 
poſterity, and ſet that kingdom in a flame. The 
miſunderſtanding between the Ducheſſes of Or- 
leans and Burgundy was at leaſt equal to that of 
their huſbands. The Ducheſs of Burgundy took 
place of the Ducheſs of Orleans, as her huſband 
was the King's uncle, according to the cuſtom of 
thoſe times. The Ducheſs of Burgundy alſo had 
the advantage in point of birth, as Counteſs of 
Flanders. On the other hand, the Ducheſs of 
Orleans was ſuperior in beauty, and had moſt 
of the King's favour, which could never be 
forgiven. Thus were theſe Princes at the grea- 
teſt diſtance that can be conceived ; whatever 
the one advanced, the other oppoſed with all his 
might, 3 * 

The Duke of Burgundy being obliged to take 
a journey into his own territories to ſolemnize 
the marriage of his ſecond ſon, the Dake of Or- 
leans laid hold of this opportunity to repreſent to 
the King the injuſtice that was done him in pre- 
ferring his two uncles before him in the govern- 
ment of the ſtate; and being ſeconded by his 
Ducheſs, whom the King tenderly loved, he ob- 
tained an ordinance for declaring him lieutenant- 
general and governor of the kingdom, while the 
King's diſtemper would not permit him to attend 
the adminiſtration of affairs in perſon. The Duke 1403. 
of Burgundy however on his return reſumed his 
office, revoked the ordinance, and was reſtored 
to the poſt the Duke of Orleans had poſſeſſed him - 
ſelf of in his abſence. The Duke of Burgundy 1404. 
dying ſoon after, the adminiſtration became veſted 
in the Duke of Orleans and the Queen, who at this 
time agreed perfectly well; but Joan the ſon of 
the late Duke of Burgundy having taken poſſeſſion 
of the large provinces which deſcended to him, and 
coming to court afterwards, appeared to be ani- 
mated with the ſame reſentment againſt the Duke 
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tired to Melun in order to raiſe forces to oppoſe 
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CHAP. of Orleans as his father had been, and made it his 


buſineſs to form parties againſt him : and finding 
him too well eſtabliſhed in the King's favour to be 
eaſily removed, he retired again into his own ter- 


ritories, where he raiſed a body of fix or ſeven 


thouſand men, at the head of whom he marched 
wards Paris, under pretence of doing homage to 
ha Majeſty . for the provinces. he held of him. 


he Queen and the Duke of Orleans receiving. 


advice of his approach in this hoſtile manner, re- 


him, The Duke of Burgundy at his arrival, in 
order to gain the favour of the Pariſians, pre- 
vailed with the King to reſtore them their arms, 
which had been taken from them on the late 
inſurrections, and that the chains might be again 
replaced in the ſtreets for their defence, which ren- 
dered him extremely popular; and being in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the King and Dauphin, and the latter 


contracted to his daughter, he ſeemed now to 


have a great advantage of his competitor. He 
invited the Queen and the Duke however to re- 
turn to Paris, and to aſſiſt in the adminiſtration: 


but the Duke of Orleans abſolutely refuſed to 


ſhare the adminiſtration with him at firſt, and 
took upon himſelf the title of lieutenant-general 
and governor of the kingdom under his Ma- 
jeſty. By the mediation of friends however the 
two Dukes were at laſt reconciled in appearance, 
and the Queen and Duke of Orleans returned to 
Paris. After which the Dukes of Burgundy and 
Orleans agreed to march with their reſpective troops 
againſt the territories of the Engliſh. The Duke 
of Orleans was to attack Guienne, while Bur- 
gundy beſieged Calais: but both enterprizes miſ- 
carried, and they returned to court much cha- 
grined, and their old animoſities were revived: 
they took every occaſion to diſoblige each other, 
and frequently without any regard to diſcretion or 
good manners, till at length the Duke of Bur- 
gundy was worked up to that degree of rage, that 
nothing leſs than the life of his competitor would 
ſatisfy him. N 36 ee 6 
The Duke of Orleans going to pay a viſit to 


The Duke the Queen one evening, a page of the King's, 
of Burgun- who held a correſpondence with the Duke of Bur- 


dy pro- 
cures the 
Duke of 


gundy, came to him and told him his Majeſty re- 
quired his preſence upon an affair of moment. 


Orleans to His Royal Highneſs immediately mounted, attend- 


be aſſaſſi· 
nated. 


ed only by two gentlemen and three pages who 
carried torches before him (tho' fince his quarrel 


with the Düke of Burgundy he had never ſtirred 
abroad till then without a guard) : he had not 


rade the length of a ſtreet before he found himſelf 
ſurrounded by. eighteen aſſaſſins, with a Norman 
gentleman at their head, whom he had lately dil- 
charged from an employment he held about the 
King: *twas he. who gave him the firſt blow, 
and cut off his hand with an ax which he had 
laid upon, the ſaddle, His Royal Highneſs cryed 
out, I am, the Duke of Orleans. Tis he whom we 


want, ſaid tlie aſſaſſins; when the ſame hand gave 


bim a ſecond blow on the forehead and diſmounted 
him, and with a third he cleft his ſkull ; after 
which, the murderers made their eſcape, 


None of the aſſaſſins being diſcovered, the au- 
thor of this outrage was concealed for two or 


1408, 


three days, when the Duke of Burgundy acknow- 
ledged to the Duke of Berry he was concerned 


in the fact; and retired to his own dominions 


that he might put himſelf into a condition to juſ- 
tify it, Accordingly he ſoon after returned to 
Paris with an armed force, where he was received 


( 


| length the Flemings declaring for France againſt 


by the people, to whom he was very dear, with CH AP. 
the higheſt acclamations of joy. Having demand- XXXIV, 


ed audience of the King, who was not in a con- 
dition to deny it, he ordered one of his creatures 
to charge the deceaſed Duke with tyranny, and a 
multitude of other crimes, affirming that the 
whole kingdom was indebted to him for deliver- 
ing them from a man of the Duke of Orleans's 
temper. But the diſcontent of, the court appeared 
by the retreat of the Queen and the Dauphin to 
Melun again, who were ſoon followed by, the 
Dukes of Berry and Britany ; leaving the King 
in the Duke of Burgundy's power, who extorted 
a juſtification of the fact from him, and put his own 
creatures into all the conſiderable places about his 
Majeſty. This was ſo reſented by the reſt of the 
Princes of the blood, that the Duke of Berry, and 
the young Duke of Orleans, with the Dukes of Bri- 
tany and Bourbon, and the Counts of Alengon, 
Clermont, and Armagnac, entered into a confederacy 
againſt him, and wrote a letter to the King, wherein 
they lamented the ſervitude in which his Majeſty 
and the Dauphin were detained by the Duke of 
Burgundy; and begged of him that he would not 
take it amiſs if they uſed force to deliver him. 
They wrote circular letters to the prelates and 
nobility, as alſo to the great towns in the king- 
dom, to engage them in the ſame deſign. The 
Duke of Burgundy however had ſeveral advan- 
tages of his enemies, being maſter of the King's 
perſon and the Dauphin's, and all his orders ſent 
abroad in their names and under their ſeals : 
whereas his adverſaries wanting the colour of au- 
thority, were looked upon as a rebellious faction. 
The war was vigorouſly carried on by both parties 
for ſome years; and the Duke of Burgundy was at 
one time ſo hard preſſed, that he was forced to 
call in two thouſand of the Engliſh to his aſſiſtance, 
which gave great offence to the French nobility, 
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However, in the courſe of the war the Dukes of 1412. 


Berry and Orleans having the diſadvantage, made 


_ Propoſals alſo to the King of England, offering to 


deliver up to him Normandy and all the countries 
he claimed in France, on condition he would ſend 
them a reinforcement of troops. But the wiſeſt 
among the French on both ſides conſidering that 
the introducing an Engliſh army into their bowels 
would probably be attended with the ruin of their 


tween the contending parties; and the Engliſh, 
who were already landed in Normandy, were 


paid the charges they had been at in this expedi- 


tion, and prevailed on to return home. The next 
year the civil wars in France were revived, the 
Duke of Burgundy made himſelf maſter of the 


country, a peace was on a ſudden clapt up be- 


1413. 


King's perſon again, and executed ſeveral of the ad- 


herents of the Duke of Orleans: but his Royal High- 


neſs getting into the adminiſtration in his turn, 


compelled the Duke of Burgundy to leave Paris, 
and retire to his Flemiſh territories. At this 
time the Duke of York came over to France 
from HENRY V King of England, to demand 
the Princeſs CATHERINE, daughter of the French 


King, in marriage; but nothing was concluded 


on that ſubject. However, the truce was renewed 
for ſome months between the two nations, 
The Dauphin and the Duke of Orleans, upon 
the retreat of the Duke of Burgundy, procured 
him to be declared an enemy to his country; 
whereupon the civil war was carried on with more 


1414 


fierceneſs than ever, towns taken and retaken, the 


country ravaged and plundered on all ſides, till at 


the 
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the Duke; and his brother the Duke of Nevers 
deſerting him, he found himſelf under a neceſſity 
of treating with his enemies. The Duke of Or- 
leans, who had ſtill the murder of his father freſh 
in his memory, was for puſhing things to the laſt 
extremity z but another embaily arriving from 
England, and demanding the reſtitution of Nor- 
mandy, and the Dauphin apprehending that 'the 
Duke of Burgundy would throw himſelf into the 
hands of the Engliſh if he was driven to deſpair, 
thought fit to cloſe with the offers the Duke made, 
that they might be in a condition with their united 
forces to oppoſe the invaſion they were threatened 
by the King of England ; and a peace' was 
accordingly concluded and {ſworn to by the con- 


tending parties with the greateſt ſolemnity on the 


14th of May, 1415. 

King HENRY, notwithſtanding this reconcilia- 
tion, proceeded in his enterprize againſt France, 
and having aſſembled a fleet of fifteen hundred 
fail of ſhips, on which he embarked ſix thouſand 
men at arms, and four and twenty thouſand ar- 
chers, {for muſkets were not yet brought into com- 
mon uſe) he landed near Harfleur in the mouth of 
the Seine about the middle of Auguſt, and laying 
ſiege to that town, which was bravely defended, 
the place did not capitulate till about fix weeks 
after he fat down before it: and now the ſeaſon 
was ſo far advanced, it being the latter end of 
September, and ſo many of his men were fallen 
fick, that he did not think it proper to enter upon 


any further action this campaign, but determined 


to march his army croſs Picardy, and take winter 


rters in the neighbourhood of Calais. The 
Engliſh muft certainly have a very mean opinion 
of the French troops at this time, or they would 
not have attempted ſuch a march thro? an enemy's 
country in the face of an army of three or four- 
ſcore thouſand men, when according to their own 


| hiſtorians King Henry had not above fifteen or 


twenty thouſand at moſt ; eſpecially when that 
Prince might have tranſported his army by ſea to 
Calais, if he had apprehended any hazard in march- 
ing by land. The French it ſeems did give him 
ſome diſturbance in paſſing the river Somme, but 
he found a ford at laft where he got over with very 
little bloodſhed. And now, when he had con- 
quered the greateſt. difficulty, the French writers 
tell us he was ſo diſcouraged on a ſudden, that he 
offered their Generals to deliver up Harfleur, and 
pay the charges of the war, if they would permit 
him to march to Calais. But if he ever had made 
ſuch an offer, it is much more rational to ſuppoſe 
he ſhould have done it before he paſſed the river. 
But let that be as it will, it is evident the French 
did not accept the offer if he made it ; and having 


got between the Engliſh army and Calais, King 


HR found himſelf under a neceſſity of fight- 
ing. They permitted him however to make choice 
of a very advantageous ſpot of ground to draw up 
his army upon, where each wing was flanked with 
a wood, and the French could not extend their 
front beyond that of the Engliſh, who had planted 
ſharp ſtakes before them much in the nature of the 
modern Chevaux de Frize, I preſume, which de- 
fended them againſt the attack of the French horſe. 
Their writers ſeem to inſinuate, that their Generals 
were not apprized of this barrier of ſtakes (though 
they tell us the Engliſh made uſe of them in al- 
moſt every engagement). Certain it is, this pre- 
caution of the Engliſh contributed very much to 
the victory they afterwards obtained; for the ſqua- 
drons of horſe which were ordered to charge -and 
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break the archers, falling upon the ſtakes, and be- CH A P- 
ing at the ſame time overwhelmed with a ſhower XXXIV. 


of arrows from thoſe. bowmen, (who according 
to the French were a body that had not their equal 
in the world in this kind of fight) the horſe im- 
mediately fled, broke through the lines that were 
drawn up in the rear, and put them into confuſiorr; 
Another occaſion of their defeat, as the'French 
relate, is to be aſcribed to the heavy armour of 
their men at arms; for it ſeems it was the cuſtom 
of that time for the horſe to diſmount and fight on 
foot, and except the firſt two thouſand that charged 


the archers, all the reſt of the French horſe were 


diſmounted; and the ground being at that time 
very wet and miry, the Engliſh, who had no ar- 
mour on, and conſequently were much lighter, 
when they had delivered their arrows, and came to 
attack the French gend' armes with their axes and 
clubs, had a great advantage of them. The King 
of England obſerving the enemies confuſion, or- 
dered a body of horſe he had in reſerve to wheel 


about and attack them in the rear, which occa- 


ſioned a general rout, ſeveral bodies that were en- 
tire quitting the field without ſtriking. a ſtroke. 
The French writers, from whence I take this re- 
lation, ſay, that there was very little blood ſhed on 
the ſide of the Engliſh, and no perſons of diſtinc- 
tion killed unleſs the Duke of York the King's un- 
cle, and the Earl of Suffolk: but on the fide of 
France there were ten thouſand men killed in the 
field of battle, of whom eight thouſand were gen- 
tlemen, and fourteen thouſand made priſoners. A- 
mong the ſlain were the Count of Nevers and the 
Duke of Brabant, two of the Duke of Burgundy's 
brothers; the Duke of Alencon, and the Conſtable 


the Count d' Albret, and three other French Prin- 


ces, as they call them: and among the priſoners 
the Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the Counts of 
Eu, Vendome, and Richmont, and the Mareſchal 
de Boucicaut. It is related of the Duke of Alen- 
gon, that ſeeing all was loſt, he determined to die 
gloriouſly, and with a troop of young gentlemen 
who attended him, broke through the 
chers and the horſe that were about King HENRY, 
and ſtruck the Duke of York off his horſe at one 
blow, and afterwards killed him; and the King 
ſtooping down to aſſiſt his uncle, the Duke of 


Alengon cleft the crown that was 'wrought*tn'his 


Majeſty's helmet in form of a creſt, and if Alengon 


— — 


Engliſh ar- 
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had not been killed in that very inſtant, his Ma- | 


jeſty had run a great hazard of his Hfe. But to 
proceed: After the battle King HEN continued 
his march to Calais without interruption, and the 
French King, who was then at Rouen, having 


put the remainder of his army into the garriſon- 


towns, retired to Paris, appointing the Count 
d' Armagnac, uncle to the Duke of Orleans, and 
the greateſt enemy the Duke of Burgundy had, 
Conſtable of France, and Governor of Paris; 
ſoon after which, Lew1s the Dauphin fell ſick 
of a dyſentery, and died the 18th of December, 
being ſucceeded by his brother JohN, Duke of 
Touraine. 1 Sela At 

The Emperor S1G615MOND coming over into 
England in 1416, and mediating a peace between 
the two nations, there was no conſiderable action 


happened in France that year. The two factions 


therefore being delivered at preſent from the ter- 


ror of the Engliſh arms, renewed: the civil war. 


The preſent Dauphin being in the Duke of Bur- 


gundy's intereſt, he propofed” great advantage! 


from it: but this Prince alſo dying, his brötffer 


CARLRS became Dauphin, Who was about 


| ſeventeen 
2 


1416. 
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CHAP. ſeventeen years of age, and entirely governed by 
XXXIV. the Count d'Armagnac. The Count being in- 
9 formed that the Qgeen had heaped up a conſide- 
rable treaſure, and a vaſt quantity of jewels, put 

the Dauphin upon procuring an order from the 
EKing to ſeize them for the ſervice of the war, 
which was immediately put in execution. This 
exaſperated the Queen to the laſt degree, who 
retiring to Vincennes, the Count and the Dau- 

phin accuſed her of criminal converſation with 

- one of her houſhold, and proceeded to execute 

the Lord they had charged with this piece of gal- 

lantry. As they were ſenſible that the Queen 

would infallibly retaliate this uſuage if ever it was 

in her power, they ſet a guard upon her, and 

The made her in a manner their priſoner. Where- 
Queen and upon ſhe applied herſelf to the Duke of Burgundy, 


yy; Smog propoſing a reconcilation with him, and to unite 


dy unite their Intereſts againſt the Dauphin and the Or- 
againſt the Jeans faction, who were generally called Armag- 
— naces, from the Count of Armagnac, who was go- 
vernor of Paris, and the ſoul of that party. The 
Duke received this intimation from the Queen 

with joy, and marching immediately with a ſelect 

body of troops to Tours, where her Majeſty was 
confined, he brought her off before the Conſtable 
Armagnac had any notice of the deſign. The 

Queen now took upon her the title of Regent by 

virtue of a former edict, and in confederacy with 

the Duke of Burgundy carried on the war againſt 

the Armagnac faction with more vigour than ever; 

of which the King of England having advice, 

made a ſecond deſcent in Normandy, in the year 

1417, where he made himſelf maſter of Caen, 
Cherbourg, and ſeveral other towns. In the mean 

time the Duke of Burgundy ſurprized Paris, and 

put to death the Count d'Armagnac, and moſt of 

the heads of that party ; but the Dauphin with 

fome of his followers had the good fortune to eſcape 

to Bourges, And now the Queen and Duke hav- 

ing the King and the capital city in their power, 

The. Dau- ſeemed to act by royal authority, while the Dau- 
phinkeeps phin and his friends conſtituted a diſtinct court, 
court, Poſſeſſed themſelves of Berry and part of Langue, 
doc, and became pretty formidable in that part of 

the 2 2 | 


1413, The King of England proceeded in his con- 
of Bog. ueſts in Normandy, reducing Rouen the capital, 


mandy. war in a much more prudent manner than they 


large 4 indeed, and over- run France ſeve- 
ral times from one end to the other, but did not 
make himſelf maſter of the ſtrong towns and for- 
treſſes as he went along; ſo that he uſually loſt 
in the latter end of a campaign, or the follo w- 
ing winter, all he had gained in the ſummer. 
Henry V, ſeems to have been better verſed 
in the art of war, ſecuring his conqueſts as he ad- 
vanced : and had he lived a little longer, or not 
left an infant upon his throne, *tis highly. pro- 
bable the Engliſh had remained Sovereigns of 
France to this day. Tho' perhaps we need not 
much lament the loſs; for as the leſſer kingdom 
is uſually dependent on the larger, we might pro- 
bably have become a province to the nation we 
conquered z or have been in the condition Scot- 
land is in reſpect to this kingdom, who have 
had the honour of giving us a King indeed, but 
have now neither King or Parliament amongſt 
them. The progreſs of the Engliſh arms ſo a- 
larmed both the Dauphin and the Duke of Bur- 
x 4 | 


* 


gundy, that notwithſtanding that implacable ani: CH a p, 


molity they ſeemed to entertain for each other, XXXIV. 

they thought fit to ſtifle their reſentments for the 

preſent, and clap up a truce, and the Dauphin 1419, 

conſented to an interview with the Duke, in or- 

der to provide for their common defence. But 5, ,. 

the dependants of the late Duke of Orleans ſug- of Burgun. 

geſting to the Dauphin that the kingdom would d½/ mur 

never long remain united unleſs the Duke of Bur- e at an 

gundy was taken off, a ſecond interview was trea- ich ch. 

cherouſly appointed, at which the Duke of Bur- Dauphin, 
ndy was cut in pieces by the Dauphin's atten- 

dants, the firſt blow being given by a ſervant of 

the late Duke of Orleans, whom the Duke of Bur- 

gundy had cauſed to be aſſaſſinated in the ſtreets 

of Paris about twelve years before. And tho? 

ſome people looked upon this proceeding as a piece 

of jultice on that account, yet moſt men were 

ſtruck with aſtoniſhment and indignation at the 

Dauphin's treachery. He pretended indeed in his 

apologies and memorials on this ſubject, that it 

was a pure accident, and was occaſioned by ſome 

inſult of the Duke's at that conference; which 

did not obtain much credit. But however that 

was, none expreſſed a greater reſentment at the 

fact than the Queen, tho' the Dauphin was her 

only ſon then living: and indeed ſhe was ſuffi- 

ciently exaſperated againſt him before, for ſeizing 

her treaſure, impriſoning her, and charging her 

with being falſe to the King's bed. Theſe were 

ſuch provocations as ſcarce any lady would have 

borne : and tho? the French writers are very ſevere 

upon her character on account of the oppoſition ſhe 

made to the Dauphin, it muſt be acknowledged he 

had firſt thrown off all regard for her as a mother, 


before ſhe abandoned his intereſts. She no ſooner 


heard of the Duke's death, but ſhe diſpatched a 
courier to his ſon Pn1L1y, to afſure him that the 
King, herſelf, and the city of Paris, would all join 
with him torevenge the murder: and the King of 
England being now maſter of great part of France, 
ſhe propoſed to him the marriage of her daughter 
the Princeſs Ca THERINE, and that he ſhould 
ſucceed to the crown upon the demiſe of the preſent 
King, to the excluſion of the Dauphin, and in the 
mean time be declared regent of the kingdom; 
which propoſal the King of England readily came Treaty of 
into, and the treaty was ſigned at Troyes in Cham- Troyes, 
pagne upon the 21ſt of May, 1419, being ratified wang. to 
afterwards by the parliament of Paris. In purſu- England 1 
ance of this treaty the Princeſs CATHERINE was declared 
twelve days afterwards married to King HENRY, Regent 
and the Dauphin declared a publick enemy. He =__ ow 
was alſo ſummoned to the marble table to anſwer the crown 
for the murder of the Duke of Burgundy, and on of France. 
his not appearing, convicted of contumacy, and 
baniſhed the kingdom for ever. But he continued 

ſtill in the province of Berry, waiting for a favour- 

able opportunity to reſtore his affairs. 

The Engliſh having taken Melun, the two Kings, The Kirg 
with the Queen and the Duke of Burgundy, came of Eng: | 
to Paris the firſt Sunday in Advent, and the Duke 2 s 
of Clarence, the King of England's brother, was jato paris. 
made governor of the city. From that time, 
the French writers obſerve, the courts of the two 
Kings made a very different appearance, The court 
of the King of England was ſplendid and magni- 
ficent, and crowded with a numerous retinue, 
whilſt that of the King of France was deſerted 
which gave occaſion to many of the French to 
lament the fate of their country in private, ſay 
their hiſtorians. ' And what ſtill gave them greater 


uneaſineſs, was, that King HENRY made the or 


wr wt et © YO 
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CHAP. ple he had conquered contribute to the eſtabliſh- 


XXXIV. ment of "his government for having aſſembled 


the States, he required a ſubſidy of them, which 
1 they were not in Tegen to refuſe, but granted 
nt without one diſſenting voice, exprefling at leaft a 
King feeming readineſs in granting that ND wt 
Het © knew was in the conquetor's Power to Jevy in 
an inſtant by a military force; and which, if it 
had been denied, might have furniſhed him with 

a pretence of detnanding a great deal more. But 

this prudent Prince choſe to let every thing run 

in the ſame channel, and to make as few alrera- 

tions as poſſible, that he might reconcile that peo- 

ple to his government. He might reaſonably ex- 

ct that what was given by the States would be 

evied with leſs murmuring than what he ſhould 

raiſe by a deſpotick power. We cannot but ob- 

ſerve at this day, that this Prince was equally verſed 

in the arts of war and peace. We ſee how he 
made his advances gradually in the enemy's coun- 

try, and ſecured what he made himſelf maſter of 

as he went along; and that afterwards he made 

the conquered country in a great meaſure main- 

tain itſelf, that he might not be too burthenſome 

to his Engliſh ſubjects. Nor do we find him guilty 

of any acts of tyranny and oppreſſion when he was 


* . : 0, 1 * 


at the height of his glory, and in 4 manner ma- 
ſter of both kingdoms. But to proceed in our 


hiſtory: The King of England tetürning home in 


order to re- inforce his army, (for it was too ſoon 
to put much confidence in his new ſubjects) ſix 
1421 or ſeven thoufand Scots came over into France in 
The Eng. the mean time to the Dauphin's aſſiſtance, and 
lim defeat- joining with his — near Beauge in Anjou, de- 
ed at feated a conſiderable body of the Engliſh, com- 
Beauge, manded by the Duke of Clarence the King's bro- 
md the ther, Who was killed in the field of battle, and ſe- 
Clarence veral others of the Engliſh nobility were killed or 
killed, taken priſoners, which gave ſome life to the Dau- 
phin's affairs, and occaſioned ſeveral places to de- 
elare for him. And indeed next to the untimely 
death of King HENRY, which happened not long 


after, the Dauphin was obliged to the Scots for his 


re-eſtabliſhment. The diverſion they made in 
England, and the re-inforcements they ſent him 
from time to time when his fortunes were at the 
loweſt-ebb; kept his head above water, and ena- 
dled him to wait for «favourable juncture to re- 
ſtore his affairs mot 197 - TI 25 033.2 : , 
The Dauphin was encouraged by his late ſuc- 

: ceſs to lay ſiege to Chartres; but the King of Eng- 
land returning into France foon after with a great 
re-inforcement,' he was glad to quit the ſiege, and 
retire to Bourges the capital of Berry, which be- 


ing the only province he was entirely maſter of, 


occaſioned his being called by the Engliſh in deriſi- 


on the King of Berry. King HEN in the mean 


time laid ſiege to Meaux, the capitul of the coun- 

try of Brie, and à place of great ſtrength, which 
beld out a ſiege of denon months, when they 
1422, were forced to ſurrender ar diſcretion, The King 
ordered the head of VAN RUS the'governor to be 


cut off, and his body hanged upon a tree hear the 


town, called VAN Rvg's Free, from the numbers 
of Engliſh he had hatiged upon it; for he was an 
implacable enemy to he un 8 


The Queen of England, who had the year be. 


fore been delivered of a ſon at Windſor, coming 


over to France with another re-inforcement_ of 


troops, rejoicings were made at Paris for the birth 


k, Of that Prince, equal to thoſe that had been made 


Han, at London on the ſame occaſion. But the King 
i, of England being Wan aker taken dangerouſly 


as he was upon the march to find out the Dau- CHAP 
phin, all 1255 mirth was damped. He expired Six. 
on the laſt of Auguſt 1422, Tring his brother Pale of 
Humynrty, Duke of Glouceſter, regent of Glouceſter 
England during the minority of his ſon. He ad- regent of 
viſed his council to offer the regency of France England. 
to the Duke of Burgundy, and on his refuſal he 
nominated his other brother, the Duke of Bedford, 

to take upon him the regeticy of that kingdom. 

The Duke of Burgundy receiving advice of the 

King of England's illneſs, immediately ſet for- 

ward to viſit him, but found him dead on his Duke of 
arrival; and having conſulted with the Engliſh Bedford 
council, agreed with them that the Duke of Bed- * of 
ford ſhould undertake the regency. 7 1.) 
King of France did not long furviveKingHenky, 

for he died at Paris on the twenty-firſt of Octo- 

ber following, There was no Printe of the blood, King of 
the French 'hiſtorians obſerve, to aſſiſt at his in- France 
terment, ſome of them having been Killed at the dies. 
battle of Agincourt, others priſoners in England, 

and the reſt abſent, they ſuppoſe, as not approv- 

ing. the preſent adminiſtration; or becaule they 

would not ſeem to authorize by theif preſence the 
proclaiming Henry VI as King of France. The 

Duke of Bedford therefore only attended the ob- 

ſequies of the, French King in mourning ; and 

the corps was ho ſooner interred, than a herald 

having exhorted the people to pray for the ſoul of 
CHARLES the Sixth, added, Long live HE NR 

of Lancaſter, King of France and England. The 
deceaſed a had had ſix ſons and as many daugh- 
ters, and of all his ſons only CHA RL Es the Dauphin 
ſurvived him, who is from this time ſtiled King Henax 
of France by the French hiſtorians z tho' HENRY VI, pro- 
VI was actually proclaimed King of France at aimed. 
Paris,, and 1n poffeMon of the greateſt part of that — 
Kingdom for a conſiderable time. after wars. 
In conformity to the French hiſtorians, I be- Cuanues 
gin the reign, of CHARLES the Seventh here, VII, 
tho” to we HE WKY VI appears to be King of '4**+ 
France at this time, de jure as well as de fabio; 

for the crown of France devolved upon him by 

virtue of the treaty of Troyes, which was after- 

wards confirmed by the aſſembly of the Eſtates: 

and if treaties made between ſovereign Princes, 

or acts of ſettlement made b the legiſlature of any 
kingdom are of any force to bind the ſucceſſion, 

J cannot ſee what, pretence the French have to ex- 

elude Henry VI from the number of their Kings, 
eſpecially when he was actually crowned and re- 


cognized there: we 0 38 well ſtrike him out 
Ki 


of che catalogue of the 


e caralogue of the Kings of England, be- 
cauſe he was afterwatds deprived of that part of his 
dominions alſo, Though perhaps we have been 
as much in the other extreme in ſtiling our Mo- 
narchs Kings of France ever ſince, when we have 
by innumerable treaties, virtually at leaſt, ac- 
knowledged the French King's title to that king- 
den, Bur eee . eee 


be Dauphin upon advice of his father's death, Cuanues 


cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed King of France, cauſes 
and ſoon after crowned at Poitiers, which gave himſelf to 


h | eite A %% ro- 
ſome encouragement to his party, and brought clan 


EN. OB . ow : med 
ſome to declare for him who had hitherto ſtood and 


neuter.. On the other hand, the Duke of Bed- crowned 

ford the regent, to ſtrengthen, the hands of the N 

Engliſh, renewed the alliances between them and 

the Dukes of Burgundy and Britany. The pro- 

vinces all the while were divided. into different 

parties and intereſts, and ſcarce a day paſſed with-, 1423. 

out a ſkirmiſh: but the ' moſt conſiderable action Battle of 

happened near the town of Crevant in Burgundy, Ctevant. 
15 where 
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CHAP. where the Dauphinois having been joined by a 
XXXIV. body of Scots, N y defeated; and the Dau- 
phin's troops having the worſt in many other en- 
+ counters this year, he found himſelf under a neceſ- 
ſity of retiring to the. ſouthward of the Loire. Here 
he ſollicited his friends in Spain and Italy to ſend 

ſome troops to his aſſiſtance. From Spain he re- 

ceived a ſmall detachment, and the Duke of Milan 


furniſhed him with a thouſand foot, and about 


fix hundred horſe ; but his principal ſupplies ar- 

rived from Scotland, amounting to five or fix 

\ . thouſand Scots, under the command of Earl Dou- 
ts. The Duke of Bedford, on the other fide, 
having received freſh recruits from England, and 

being joined by the Duke of Burgundy's forces, 

took ſeveral conſiderable towns from the Dauphinois, 

and being ſet down before Lory on the confines 

1424.. of Normandy, the Earl of Buchan, a Scot whom 
The the Dauphin had honoured with the title of Con- 
French ſtable of France, came to it's relief, which occa- 


Ney. * ſſioned a general battle, wherein the Dauphin's 


Yarty was defeated, four or five thouſand men 
Filet, among whom was the Conſtable Earl 
Dover as, and ſeveral other perſons of diſtinc- 

tion; which victory was attended with the ſur- 

render of Mans, Mayenne, and many other con- 
ſiderable places, 'to the Engliſh, And now it was 
expected every day that the Duke of Bedford 

would paſs the Loire, and reduce the reſt of 
France to the obedience of King HENRY; but 

it muſt be acknowledged that the Dauphin had, 
abundance of good fortune on his fide, if he had 

neither money, troops, or courage, for in this very 

inſtant, when, in all probability, he would have 
been obliged to abandon the kingdom, an unfore- 

A quarrel ſeen quarrel happened between the Engliſh and 
between Burgundians, which gave his friends time to re- 
the Eog- cover from their conſternation, and provide for 


liſh an . Fa » t 
— their defence; otherwiſe, in the opinion of MRZ E- 


dians pre- RAV, one of their moſt celebrated hiſtorians, the 
vents the Engliſh had made an entire conqueſt of France. 
entire con- The occalion of this miſunderſtanding between 
12 the Engliſh and Burgundians, was an unfortunate 
amour of the Duke of Glouceſter's, regent of Eng- 
land, with JA ELIN E Counteſs. of Hainault 

and Holland; ſhe was already married to the Duke 

of Brabant, a Prince remarkably weak both in 

body and mind, and being no longer able to en- 

dure him, ſhe pretended the marriage was null, 

and ſent to Rome for his Holineſs's opinion upon it, 

and in the mean time made an offer of her perſon 

to the Duke of Glouceſter, Who, as ſhe was 58 

of ſeveral fine countries, immediately married her, 

without waiting for the reſolution of the Pontiff. 

He proceeded ſoon after to tranſport a conſiderable 

force to Calais, in order to take poſſeſſion of Hai- 

nault his wife's inheritance ; but the Duke of Bur- 

gundy ſending a body of troops to the aſſiſtanee of 

his couſin the Duke of Brabant, be. met with a 


vigorous reſiſtance. And what rendered this oc- 


currence the more unfortunate to the Engliſh-af- 
fairs, was, that the troops both on the ſide of the 
Duke of Glouceſter and Burgundy were deſigned 
to reinforce the Duke of Bedford if this adventure 
had not happened, and he was obliged to remain 
perfectly inactive for a year or two for want of 
thoſe forces. However, the Pope's determination 
arriving, that the Duke of Glouceſter's marriage 
with the Counteſs of Hainault was null, he deſiſted 
from his pretenſions, and married the Lady EL x 4-. 
NoR, daughter of the Lord Copy am, who, ac- 


cording to common fame, had long been his miſs. 
And chus the occaſion of the quarrel being re- 


moved, the Duke of Burgundy. was reconciled to CH as, 
the Engliſh, and ſent his troops again, to zoin the XXXIV. 
Duke of Bedford. During this Jong interval of == 
inaction, the Dauphin had nat only very much inn 


creaſed his party, but formed ſome ad vantageous 
alliances, eſpecially with the Duke of Britany, 


whom he had drawn off from the Engliſh. ,The - | 


Duke of Bedford however, marching into Britany, 

ſoon compelled their Duke to quit the Dauphin's 
arty, and ag the treaty of Troyes, whereby the 

King of England was declared ſucceſſor to the la 


4 
: . 


King of France. And now the Duke of Bedford 142). 


determined to put the deſign in execution he had 
ſo long ſuſpended on account, of the miſunder- 
ſtandings between the courts of England and Bur- 

ndy, namely, to paſs the Loire, and make him- 


FI maſter of the countries to the re of it; The ſiege 


and in order to this, he detached a pare of his army 


to inveſt, or rather block up the city of Orleans, leans. 


for it was of too large an extent to be entirely ſur- 
rounded by ſuch a handful of men as this army con- 
ſiſted of; and it is ſurprizing to think that the 
Engliſh, who ſcarce ever exceeded five and twenty 
thouſand men in the field, ſhould be able to un- 
dertake a ſiege of that conſequence, and keep ſuch 
a large populous kingdom in awe at the ſame time, 
The perſonthe Duke of Bedford pitched upon to car- 
ry on this ſiege was To as MonTacuTz, Earl 
of Saliſbury, eſteemed one of the moſt accompliſhed 
Generals in the Engliſh Service; he ſat down before 
the town on the ſide of Sologne on the twelfth of 
October 1427. Thus the place was inveſted but 
on one ſide, and the Dauphin left at liberty to 
throw in ſupplies of men and proviſion, as he did 


from time to time during the fiege. The Engliſh 1428. 


however ſtormed a great baſtion, at the foot of the 
bridge, and a ſmall caſtle called the Torelles, and 
carried them, and had great hopes of ſucceeding 
in the enterprize, till their General the Earl of 
Saliſbury was unfortunately killed by a muſket · ſnot 
as he was viewing the breach in order to make a 
general aſſault. Their courage was. however re- 
vived by the approach of the Duke of Burgundy's 
troops in the month of December 14283 they took 
poſt on that ſide of the town towards la Beauſſe, 
but ſtill not having forces enough entirely to en- 
compaſs the city, they built forts and redoubts at 
certain diſtances round che town, not fo near, how- 
ever but there were yet ſome intervals, by which 
relief might be put into the place; and this oc- 
caſioned ſeveral ſmart actions between the beſiegers 
and the Dauphinois, as proviſipn was ſending to 
the city or the camp; the moſt remarkable of, which 
happened on the f 2th of February, 1429, between 
the Count de. Clermont and. the celebrated Sir 
Jonx FAaisTAFF5 the latter was convoying 


a ſupply from Paris to the Engliſh camp, and be- ,, 


- 
* 


ing attacked by the French, defeated them. This The - 


. 


was called the battle of Herrings, there being of Her- 


great quantities of them among the proviſions. 

Notwithſtanding the frequent opportunities the 
Dauphin had of throwing ſupplies of men and, 
proviſions, into the town, the ſiege was carried on 
with ſuch yigour, that it was evident it muſt ſur- 
render in a ſhort time: whereupon the beſieged. 
cunningly offered to put the city into the hands 
of the Duke of Burgundy; to which the Duke of 
Bedford anſwered, he hoped they did not think 
to make a tool of him; that he ſhould beat the 
buſh, and leave others to catch the birds: intima- 


ting, that as | the Engliſh had been chiefly inſtru - 


mental in carry ing on the ſiege, it was not fit the 
Burgundians, thould run away, with all the advan- 
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CHAP. tagez for it muſt be remembered that the Duke 


of Burgundy's troops did not join the Engliſh be- 
fore Orleans till half a year after they were ſet 
down before it. But however rational the anſwer 


was which the Regent gave on this occaſion, the 
The Duke beſieged gained their point by it, creating ſuch a 


dy deere 


the Eng- 
liſh at the 


ſiege. 


difference between the Engliſh and the Duke of 
Burgundy, that he immediately withdrew his troops 
from before the place. ao? 0 wo 
The Engliſh fil carried on their attacks; but 
as moſt part of the town was now open to the 
Davphinois, it could not be a very difficult matter 


to bring them relief, eſpecially when the army of 


the beſiegers did not conſiſt of ten thouſand men, 
and the garriſon was at leaſt as numerous: but 
the French were at this time ſo diſpirited, that 
notwithſtanding the diſadvantages the beſiegers la- 
boured under, their ſoldiers could hardly be pre- 
vailed with to march to the relief of the place. 


The Dauphin and his Generals therefore finding 


in their intereſt; conſidered that if they could find 


they had apparently a great ſuperiority in the field 
in point of numbers, and the country unanimouſly 


any expedient to animate their men, their affairs 


muſt ſoon put on a new face: having met with a 


The Maid young maid therefore of a maſculine coutage on the 


of Or- 
leans, 


the holy Maid, and the peo 


confines of Lorrain, they brought her to the Dau- 
phin's court, pretending that | ſhe was ſent from 
Heaven to deliver Orleans from the Engliſh, 
They had taught her the exerciſe of arms, and 
inſtructed her in all manner of military operations 
before ſhe was brought upon the ſtage, ſo that ſhe 
knew how: to behave at the head of a company 
or ſquadron as well as moſt of the officers of the 
army; and this was all to paſs. for inſpiration. 
The gracefulneſs of her perſon and addreſs, and 
the uncommonneſs of finding one of that ſoft ſex 
ſa daring and well ſkilled in martial affairs, ſuffi- 
Giently prejudiced the vulgar in her favour. There 
was no great difficulty in bringing them to believe 


ſhe was raiſed up by Heaven for their deliverance; 


and in this per ſuaſion they crouded to march under 


her colours to the relief of Orleans; by which the 


Generals of the Dauphinois gained their point: 
for nothing but an unaccountable dread of the 
enemy could have prevented their throwing ſup · 
plies into Orleans as often as they pleaſed, if we 
cenſider the ſmall number of the Engliſh before it, 
and the great extent of the place. The Dauphin 
therefore having aſſembled an army of fourteen or 
fiſteen thouſand men, commanded by his moſt ce- 
lebrated Generals, with the Maid of Orleans (as the 
impoſtor was afterwards called) at their head, ſent 
them to re · inforce the beſieged, and found but little 
difficulty in entering the town on that ſide which 
was open to them. This was cried up as one of 
the moſt daring enterprizes that ever was under - 
taken, and the ſuceeſs looked upon even as müra- 
culous by all the Dauphin's party thtough the king - 


dom. And now the garriſon conſiſting of about 


three times the number of the beſtegers, they ven · 
tured to attack the forts and redouhis which the 
Engliſn had built about the place, ſome of which 
they carried. This was aſcribed to the conduct of 
ple thereby induced to 
believe, that they ſhould always be victorious vrhile 
this heroick virgin remained at their head. Cer- 
tain it is, the Engliſh finding the gatriſon ſa very 
numerous, and being deſerted hy the Burgundians, 


The fiege had now no hopes of taking the place: they raiſed 


of Orleans 


niſed, 
May 28, 


the ſiege therefore, and marched off in. good order 

with about eight or nine thouſand men, being all 
the forces they had there. And though their num- 
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ber was ſo very ſmall, the courage of the French 
was not yet ſo much raiſed as to venture to give 
them any diſturbance in their retreat. The Dau- 
phin's Generals would by no means however have 
this conduct to be thought the effect of their fears, 
but pretended ĩt was the expreſs order of Heaven, 
by the mouth of the Maid of Orleans, that 
they ſhould not purſue the enemy. The truth is, 
they found their affairs upon the mending hand, 
and they had no mind to attack a body of nine 
thouſand veteran troops, and put the fate of their 
country upon the iſſue of a battle, when a little 


time and patience would probably produce the ſame 
effects they could hope for by a victory. me” 


' 1 1 


The raiſing the ſiege of Orleans was attended 
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The battle 


with the ſurrender of ſeveral places to the French, of Patay. + 


and the Duke of Alengon not long after ſurprized 
rt of the Engliſh army at Patay, where they 
illed about fifteen hundred of them, and took the 
Lords TALBOT and SEA LE priſoners; and tho? 
the reſt of the detachment made a regular retreat, 
it was eſteemed a great victory, and aſcribed alſo 
to the conduct of the Maid of Orleans. This de- 
feat was imputed to the negligence or cowardice 
of FALST Ar, though it appears from our hi- 
ſtories that he had formerly behaved himſelf like a 
man of honour. He was not only ſufficiently lam- 
pooned however upon this occaſion, as appears by 
ſome ballads ſtill in being, but degraded from the 
order of the Garter, which he had been for mer- 
ly admitted to upon his good ſucceſs in ſome for- 
mer expeditions. Though the defeat of Patay was 
not very conſiderable in itſelf, yet it was of great 
conſequence to the French; it ſhewed them that 
the Engliſn they ſo much dreaded were but men 
like themſelves, and encouraged many people to 
come over to the Dauphin's party who had taken 
oaths of allegiance to the Engliſh, They pretend- 
ed they were abſolved from their oaths by Heaven it- 
ſelf, who had ſent the Maid of Orleans to aſſert 
the right of their natural Sovereign: ſuch excellent 
uſe we find may be made of an impoſtor artfully 
managed. This train of ſucceſs ſo exalted the 
Dauphin, that he left his faſtneſſes beyond the 
Loire, and ventured to march croſs the country as 
far as Rheims, and having ſurprized thatcity, cauſed 
himſelf to be crowned there a ſecond time, which 
gave ſtil} greater credit to their heroine, who they 
pretend had--foretold that he ſhould ſhortly. be 
crowned at Rheims, when there appeared ſcarce 
any poſſibility of it's being effected. But however 
that be, it is not to be conceived: what a turn this 
coronation in the city where his anceſtors had been 
conſecrated gave to King CHARUESs's affairs: 
many great cities immediately ſubmitted to him, 
and it was with the utmoſt difficulty that the Re- 
gent prevented the revolt of Paris itſelt. 
But after all theſe ſucceſſes, which had been 
aſcribed to the divine aid brought them by the 
Maid of Orleans, ſhe was taken priſoner in the 
year 1430, and burnt for an impoſtor in the city 
of Rouen, at the time King HEN RV arrived there 
in his way to Paris, whither he was going to his 
coronation; the Regent apprehending that the per- 
forming this ceremony in the capital city of the 
kingdom might prove advantageous to his cauſe. 
The King of England, as the French ſtile him, 


made a very magnificent entry into Paris on the 


ſecond of December 143 1, being conſecrated and 
crowned on the ſeventeenth of the ſame month 
by the Cardinal of Wincheſter; rhis was perfonm. 
ed: rather according to the ceremonial of Eng- 
land, than the cuſtoms of France, ſay the French 


King 

CHARLES 
crowned 
atRheims. 


The Maid 
of Or- 
leans 
burnt, 


The Ki 
of — 
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writers; 
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Rouen the day after Chriſtmas, che regent appre- 
hending he would be more ſecure there than in 
Paris, which was almoſt ſorrounded by the enemy; 
but he ſeems to have been in equal danger in that 
city, the caſtle of Rouen being ſurprized at the 
very time the King was there, tho' it was retaken 
by the Engliſn indeed the next moment, and the 
city ſecured, which happened, as the French re- 
late, through ſome miſunderſtandings among their 
Generals, otherwiſe they had made King HENYRy 
priſoner, and put a final end to the war. This 
Prince was crowned King of France when he was 
about nine years of age. . ROY, 
As the Duke of Bedford had married the Duke 
of Burgundy's ſiſter, this Princeſs had found means 
to reconcile her brother and her huſband, and the 
war was again carried on againſt the French with 
tolerable ſucceſs; but the Ducheſs of Bedford hap- 
pening to die in the year 1433, and the Duke mar- 
rying a perſon that the Duke of Burgundy did not 
approve of, the latter was pleaſed to reſent it, or 
rather took this opportunity of expreſſing that aver- 
ſion to him and the Engliſh cauſe, which he had en- 
tertained ſome time before: however, he propoſed 
a congreſs to all the parties concerned in the war, 
in order to adjuſt their ſeveral differences, and 
Arras was appointed for the place of conference. 
The plenipotentiaries of England and France ſoon 
diſcovered that it was not poſſible to come to any 
agreement, both their maſters inſiſting on their 
title to the crown of France; hereupon the Eng- 
liſn miniſters withdrew, and left the French and 
the Burgundians to treat by themſelves: where 
the Duke of Burgundy obtained whatever he aſked, 
for the French were determined to gain him over 
to their party at any price, and granted him ſuch 


terms, as, in the words of the French hiſtorians, 


nothing but the neceſſity of their affairs could 
juſtify; it was, ſay they, a very ſhameful peace, 
but a very uſeful one: among other things, it 
was ſtipulated, that King CHARLES ſhould diſ- 
avow the murder of Jonx the preſent Duke's 
father, that he ſhould beg of him to forget the 
injury, and be reconciled to him, and that all 
perſons ſhould be brought to juſtice who were 
concerned in the murder; that the King ſhould 
erect a church where the murder was commit- 
ted, the preſentation to which ſhould be in the 
Duke and his ſucceſſors . 

That the King ſhould grant the county of Bur- 
gundy, as well as the duchy, with many con- 


fiderable cities ſpecified in the articles, to him and 


his heirs ; that he ſhould transfer over to him all 
the towns and fortreſſes on both ſides the Somme 
in Picardy, the county of Ponthieu, Dourlans, 
Bologne, &c. and that the Duke ' ſhould not be 
obliged to do fealty, homage or ſervice to the King 


for any of the countries or places he / poſſeſſed. 
Which were ſuch conditions, as | ſcarce ever any 
_*- vaſſal obtained from his Sovereign beforQ. 


King CRARLES having ſtrengthened himſelf 
by this alliance with the Duke of Burgundy, 
many of the French Lords were induced to de- 
ſert the Engliſh ſervice, and make their court to 


bim: the Duke of Bedford however continued 


10 the war, and took St Dennis, and ſeveral other 
conſiderable towns, as the French on their ſide 
did others from the Engliſn; and fo equal were 


their forces at this time, that there appeared very 


little hopes of putting a period to the diſtrac- 
tions of the kingdom, till the death of the Regent, 
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ditions he had extorted from the French King, 


. 


which happened on the fifteenth* of December; C H Ap. 


1435, to whole conduct, according to the French, XXXIV. 
the Engliſh were indebted for the greateſt part of I 


hath conqueſts, and ſtanding their ground ſo long; Bedford 


when they received ſcarce any ſupplies from Eng. Regent of 
land. He was ſucceeded in the gövernment of France | 


France by R1iena rv Duke of Verl. 4% 


The Engliſh, to ſhew their reſentment for tlße 
Duke of Burgundy's deſerting them, plundered + 
his country, and took ſeveral of his towns, where 
by they rendered him their moſt inveterate enemy; 
which certainly was an error in politicks, When 
he was willing to have ſtood neuter.” Inzthe con- 
dition the Engliſh were at this time from theit 
diviſions at home, and ſo large a country abroad 
to defend with a handful of men, they had no 
occaſion to have made themſelves new enemies, 


The year after the Duke of Bedford's death, the | 


Pariſians entered into a conſpiracy againſt” the 
Engliſh, and let the Conſtable of France intb Paris far. 
that city with a detachment of King CHARLES“s prized by 
army; the Governor 'W1LL0vGnny had juſt the 
time enough to retire into che Baſtile with his 146. 
garriſon, and upon articles of capitulation, was 
permitted to retire to Rouen with his garriſon, 
arms, and baggage: and thus the capital of the 
kingdom was Joſt without ſtriking a ſtroke. And 

it is to be wondered how the Engliſh ſo long main- 
tained themſelves in ſuch a vaſt populous city, 
with a garriſon which ſeldom ever exceeded two 
thouſand men, and at this time nat twelve hun- 
dred. The Duke of Burgundy at” the” ſame time 

laid ſiege to Calais, but did not meet with 

the like ſucceſs; he was forced to riſe from 
before it; and the Duke of Glouceſter ſoob af 
ter tranſporting thither ten thouſand men, © re- 
turned his viſit, burning and deſtroying his coun- 

try of Artois: with fire and ſword. Pontoiſe and ſe- 
veral other places alſo were taken from the French 

this year, and the war ſeemed yet to be vigorouſly 
carried on, on all ſides. The weight of it how 
ever fell chiefly on the Duke of Burgundy, the 
Engliſm being determined to malee him ſenſibte of 

the diſhonourable and imprudent part he had acted. 

And indeed, during all the time he had 'been in 
alliance with England, his Flemiſh territor ies: ne- 

ver ſuffered ſo much as they dic at preſent. But 

it was the happinkſs of France,theirihiſtorians vb- 
ſerve; that he was much more: ptovoked at theſe 
ravages than inclined to change ſides by them. Nor 
were the French much diſpleaſed when they heard 

of his misfortunes: for however they might have 

put on a fair outſide to bring him over to their 
party, his haughty behaviour and over. bearing 
manner at the treaty of Arras, with the hard con- 
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Seng 


were not forgotten. Beſides, ſince the reduction 

of Paris, and the revolt of the nobility from the 

Engliſh, the Düke was become leſs neceſſary than 

formerly. And now King CMWA AUS thought it King 

a proper time to make his public entry into the ce 

capital city :of Paris, which he performed with s 

the utmoſt ſplendor on the twelfth: of Novem- paris, 

ber 1437, having been driven from it near twen- 1437. 

ty years, during moſt of which time it had 

been in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſn. It is na- 

tural to ſuppoſe the French were mightily rejoiced 

on this occaſion; for how mild or equitable ſo- 

ever the Engliſn adminiſtration might have been, 

the people will eyer be fonder of a” native than Aa 

foreigner; and there is a great deal of reaſon for 

it: foreigners will have foreign favourites, and 

oblige them at<the-coſt of the natives, ee” 
Ka Ipu- 
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ſtipulations are made to prevent it; but here the 
government had been avowedly in the hands of 
the Engliſh Nobility and Generals, and the French 
totally excluded from it. It is no wonder if after 
this therefore there were great rejoicings, when 
they ſaw a Prince of their own nation making his 
publick entry into his capital city: we ſhould 
have believed as much if their hiſtorians had not 
left it upon record. But their joy was very ſhort- 
lived it ſeems : the King had not been here many 
weeks, before Paris and France in general ſuffered 
as much by plague and famine as they had before 
by the war, converting it into a perfect deſart. 
The King was obliged to leave the city on 
the third of December, and the very ſoldiers a- 
bandoned it; ſo that the Engliſh might have re- 
turned and goſſeſſed themſelves of it again, if they 
had not dreaded the peſtilence more than the e- 
nemy. What added to the miſery of the country 
was, that the nobility who had left the Engliſh 
ſcrvice, and had now nothing to ſubſiſt on, under 
pretence of making incurſions on their own eſtates 
which were in the power of the Engliſh, plundered 
friends and foes alike, and maintained themſelves 
by theſe kind of robberies, which it was not in 
the power of King CHaRLEs to prevent, having 
no other means of ſubſiſting theſe gentlemen, who 
had in a literal ſenſe left all to follow him, and 
were frequently of ſervice to him by the incurſions 
they made into the enemies quarters. 

There being great diſputes at this time between 
the council that was held at Baſil and Pope Eu- 
GENIUS IV, King CHARLES in ſome things ad- 


hered to his Holineſs, and in others ſeemed to be - 


governed by the Council, receiving neither of 
their regulations abſolutely, but with fuch addi- 


tional modifications formed by the French clergy, 


The Prag- 
matick 
Sanction. 


as the uſages of the Gallican Church it was ſaid 
required; and from theſe determinations of the 
Eccleſiaſticks in France was compoſed what has 
ſince obtained the name of the Pragmatick Sancti- 
on; whereby it was declared, That the Council 
was ſuperior to the Pope; the ancient form of 


ordaining Biſhops was revived; and many things 


1440. 
A conſpi- 


racy 


retrenched, from whence the Holy See formerly 
reaped great advantage: with which the Pope was 
extremely offended, but could not procure the 


decree to be aboliſhed till the reign of Fx AN is I, 


who, with the conſent of LEO X, eſtabliſhed the 
Concordat in it's room. WE 

The French court was at this time pretty much 
divided; and the diſaffected Lords, the chief of 
whom were the Dukes of Bourbon and Alengon, 


and the Counts of Vendome, Dunois, and La Tri- 


mouille, had inſinuated themſelves ſo far into the 


teen years of age, weary of being under the tui- 
tion of a governor, and of leading a private in- 
active life, and conſequently the eaſier wrought 
upon. At a time appointed between them, they 
ſurprized his governor, took him out of his 
hands, and marched with the Prince to Blois be- 
fore the King had any notice of their deſign: but 
the King purſued them ſo briſkly, that within a 
few months they were obliged to ſubmit to mercy, 
which they obtained by the mediation of the Duke 
of Burgundy. The King afterwards changed all 
the officers of the Dauphin's houſhold, and put 
thoſe about him he could rely on. | 
About this time CHARLES Duke of Orleans, 
who had remained priſoner in England ever ſince 


the battle of Agincourt, being five and twenty 
YOL IE | | 


twelfth of Auguſt very lately, if they do not ſtill. 
— | 


Burgundy advanced the other two for him; theſe 
two families being now perfectly reconciled, whoſe 


former differences had in a great meaſure occa- 


ſioned the civil wars of France. 


The King, who was ſo very cautious of ha- 
zarding his perſon in his juvenile years, determi- 
ned now, according to the French hiſtorians, to 
lead his army in perſon, and ſoon found the happy 
effects of it. The firſt enterprize he undertook 
was the ſiege of Creil, and afterwards ventured on 
that of Pontoiſe, an important poſt near the con- 
fluence of the Seine and the Oyſe, and well defend- 
ed by the Engliſh; in both which however he was 
ſucceſsful. The following winter, he was exerciſed 
again with the diſcontents of ſeveral of the Princes 
ot the Blood, who thought themſelves too little 
concerned in the adminiſtration ; particularly the 
Dukes of Orleans, Alengon, and Bourbon; and he 
had ſome intelligence of their caballing with the 
Dukes of Burgundy and Britany : but they did not 
break out into actual rebellion ;; the King found 
means to pacify them without having recourſe to 
arms. The Duke of Orleans he invited to court, 
and returned him great part of the money his ran- 
ſom had coſt him, knowing that the uneaſineſs of 
his circumſtances was the principal reaſon of his 
diſcontent. The Dake of Burgundy alſo, whoſe 
diſſatisfaction aroſe. principally from the neglect 
that had been ſhewn the Duke of Orleans, had no 
further quarrel with the court: and theſe two 
Princes being thus taken off, the other Lords 
thought it moſt prudent to be quiet and reconcile 
themſclves to his Majeſty. 

The King being at liberty from civil diſſen— 
ſions, carried the war into Guienne and Gaſcony, 
where he took ſeveral places from the Engliſh ; 
but while he was at this diſtance, the French loſt 
ſome towns in Normandy : and thus the war 
continued with various ſucceſs between the two 
nations: till the year 1443,. when a truce was con- 
cluded between them, which being renewed from 
time to time, was continued till the year 1448. 
King CHARLES therefore having now no occa- 
ſion for his troops, ſent them to S1G15MOND, 
Duke of Auſtria, to be employed againſt the Swit- 
zers; in which ſervice, *tis ſaid, they gained a 
great deal of honour. 

The truce being at an end in the year 1448, 
the war with the Engliſh was renewed ; and be- 
fore the end of the year 1449, the French reco- 


549 
years, obtained His liberty on agreeing to pay a CH A P. 
ranſom of three hundred thouſand” crowns; of XXIV. 
which he raiſed one himſelf, and the Duke of W 


1441. 


1443. 


1448. 


The Eng- 
liſh beat 


5 out of 
vered Rouen, and all the towns in Normandy and Norman- 


North France, except Calais; for the court of dy. 


England was at this time diſtracted with civil 
diſſenſions, and perfectly abandoned their late con- 
queſts. The French hiſtorians, ſome of them, 
applaud the courage and conduct of their Mo- 
narch upon this occaſion, who led his troops in 
perſon; but there needed very little courage or 
conduct to reduce a country which had no regu- 
lar forces to defend it, and the natives entirely in 
their intereſt. The laſt place the Engliſh loſt in 
Normandy was Cherbourg, which ſurrendered on 


the twelfth of Auguſt 1450 3 and tho? it was then 12 


1449. 


Au- 


a port of great conſequence, which the Engliſh guilt, 


might have ſupplyed every day by ſea with forces a 


and proviſions, they never attempted to relieve it. 
And the French annually obſerved a thankſgiving 
at Rouen for the reduction of Normandy on the 


* 
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XXXIV. marched his army towards Guienne and Gaſcony, 


where he took Bergerac, and ſeveral other towns 
from the Engliſh ; but the ſeaſon not permitting 
him to keep the field any longer, he put his army 
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cony. 
1451. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF FRANCE. 


The latter end of the year King CHARLES 


into winter quarters. The following year, 1451, 
the Engliſh having no army in the field, Bour- 
deaux ſurrendered, with many other towns, and 
the reſt made but a feeble defence; ſo that he was 
maſter of the whole country within leſs than fix 
months, General TALBOT arriving in Guienne 
with a fleet of fourſcore ſail, and four thouſand 
land · forces on board, the following year 1452, 
Bourdeaux, and moſt part of the country of Gui- 
enne, ſubmitted to the Engliſh again ; but Earl 


TALBOT being unfortunately killed, with his fon - 


the Lord Liſle, in an engagement near Caſtillon, 
on the ſeventeenth of July, 1453, Bourdeaux, and 
the reſt of Guienne were again reduced to the obe- 
dience of the French before the end of the cam- 
paign. | | 
In the mean time the Dauphin, who was very 
uneaſy at the reſtraints put upon him by his father, 
and having no body about him he could confide 
in, defired leave of the King to viſit his principa- 
lity of Dauphine, which the King did not at all 
approve of; but however permitted him to go, up- 
on condition he would return within four months. 
The Prince no ſooner found himſelf at liberty, 
than he took a reſolution never to put himſelf in 
the King's power again. He had conceived a 
moſt inveterate hatred againſt all thoſe who were 
concerned in the adminiſtration, as he apprehended 
them to have occaſioned his Majeſty's coldneſs to- 
wards him; but the moſt ſpecious pretence he had 


for reſiding at a diſtance from court, was. the 


King's ill uſage of his mother, his father always 
keeping wenches in the very palace where ſhe re- 
ſided : but ſhe that had the greateſt influence on 
him, was one AGNES SORREL, a celebrated 
wit, who for that reaſon was the principal object 
of his averſion. 

The Prince having remained in Dauphine ſeve- 
ral years, and refuſed all his Majeſty's invitations 
to come to court, the King was determined to 
take a journey thither, and bring him away with 
him by force ; but the Dauphin had intelligence 
of it, and fled with ſome few of his friends to 
Flanders to the Duke of Burgundy, who took 


Burgundy, Great Pains to reconcile him to the King, to no 


1457. 


purpoſe: the Prince choſe to reſide at Genep on 
the frontiers of Hainault, rather than return to 
court. The Duke of Alen gon alſo became a male- 
content again about this time; and *tis ſaid, made 


an offer to the Engliſh court to introduce their 


forces into Normandy : but he was betrayed by 


his Almoner, who inſtead of carrying his diſpatches 


The 
French 
plunder 
Sandwich. 


into England, preſented them to the French King; 
and the Duke being apprehended, was convicted 
of high-treaſon in conſpiring againſt the govern- 
ment, ſentenced to be degraded from his Peerage, 
to have his head cut off, and his eſtate confiſcated ; 
but the King pardoned him his life, confining him 
priſoner to the caſtle of Loches. The ſame year 
PETER LE Bressz, Seneſchal of Normandy, 
was ordered to make a deſcent on the coaſt of Eng- 
land with four thouſand men, which he performed 
near Sandwich, and having plundered the town, 
he returned to France; though we are told the in- 
tention of King CHARLES in this enterprize, was 
to make himſelf maſter of ſome conſiderable 


town in England, which he might exchange for 
Calais. 3 


The Genoeſe again put themſelves under the C H Ap. 


protection of the French in the year 14593 but re- 


XXXIV. 


volted ſoon after, and eſtabliſhed a form of go- The Ge. 
vernment of their own : however, this has given noeſe put 


the French occaſion frequently to revive their 
claim to that city. | 
Notwithſtanding this King had been ſo fortu- 


themſelves 
| under the 


protection 
of the 


nate to ſee his kingdom from a moſt diſtracted French a. 
condition reſtored to perfect tranquillity, the Dau- gain. 


phin's diſobedience rendered him extremely un- 
happy: it was the continual ſubject of his thoughts, 
and diſturbed his reſt every night. He was once 
upon the point of diſinheriting him, and declar- 
ing, his younger ſon CHARLEs heir to the crown, 
Amidſt theſe uneaſy reflections, a favourite of the 
King's, in whom he very much confided, ac- 
quainted him with a rumour that went about of 
certain perſons being dealt with to poiſon his Ma- 
jeſty: whereupon he immediately fell into a deep 
melancholy, refuſing to take any nouriſhment, 
leſt it ſhould be poiſoned. In this humour he re- 
mained ſeven or eight days, till his phyſicians re- 
preſented to him that this unaccountable caution 
would as certainly diſpatch him, as a doſe of poi- 
ſon, Whereupon he was prevailed on to eat; but 
his ſtomach and bowels were now ſo diſordered 
by his long faſting, that nothing would paſs thro? 


him. He fell ill of a fever, of which he died 


the twenty-ſecond of July, 1461, in the ſixtieth 
year of his age, and the thirty-ninth of his reign, 
according to the French account; tho? the Engliſh 
can look upon him to be no better than a uſurper, 
the crown being ſettled upon Henry King of 


England, by CHARLES VI, and the Three E- 


ſtates. But what are acts of ſettlement any longer 
than there is power to ſupport them ? 
Lewis XI being at Genep, when he received 
advice of his father's death, went immediately to 
Rheims, and was crowned. After which, he 
turned out almoſt every one of his father's mini- 
ſters, and introduced a new ſet of men into the 
adminiſtration, cunning crafty Stateſmen, like 
himſelf, ſay the French hiſtorians. Having made 
his brother CHARLES Duke of Berry, his next 
ſtep was to leſſen the power of the other Princes 
of the Blood and great vaſſals of the crown, par- 
ticularly that of the Dukes of Burgundy and Bri- 
tany, whom he had obſerved in the laſt reign fre- 
quently to have given laws to their Sovereign. 
Henry VI King of England, being driven 
from his throne about this time, MaRGaRErmT of 
Anjou his Queen, applied her ſelf to LEWIS for 
aſſiſtance; but ſtie could obtain only a loan of 
twenty thouſand crowns, for which ſhe undertook 
that King Henry ſhould ſurrender Calais into 
his hands, if he was reſtored ; but EDWARD IV, 
who afterwards aſcended the throne of England, 
prevented the execution of this bargain, The 
French King alſo ſent troops to the aſſiſtance of the 
King of Arragon againſt Caſtile, upon the ſame 
view that he ſupplyed the Queen of England; 
namely, upon condition that he would mortgage 
part of his territories to him; by which means he 
got poſſeſſion of Rouſſillon and Cerdagne for 
300000 crowns. ' At his return from this war, he 
redeemed the towns in Picardy, which had been 
given to the Duke of Burgundy, and proceeded in 
his deſign of reducing the power of the Grandees 
and Vaſſals; to effect which, he ſent an officer 
and fifry bold fellows into Holland to ſurprize 
Count CHAROLOis, eldeſt ſon of the Duke of 
Burgundy, from whom he apprehended the great- 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF FRANCE: 


of his deſign, and made the party priſoners. This 


treacherous attempt of the French King ren- 


dered him very odious both at home and abroad, 
and increaſed the confederacy that was already 


forming againſt him by the Nobility and diſcarded 


Miniſters. The conſpirators, of whom the prin- 
cipal were the Dukes of Britany and Bourbon, pre- 
vailed with the Duke of Berry, the King's bro- 
ther, to appear at their head, This Prince was 
about ſeventeen or eighteen years of age, and en- 
gaged in the deſign, in hopes of getting a more 


conſiderable appenage or territory aſſigned him 


than he had at preſent. 

The diſaffected Lords having recourſe to arms 
in every part of the kingdom, the King made the 
beſt proviſion againſt them he could, and marched 
in perſon againſt the Dukes of Bourbon and Nevers, 
and the Count of Armagnac, with 86000 men, 
ſo ſuddenly, that they were forced to quit the field, 
and ſhut themſelves up in the town of Riom ; and 
had not the King been called from thence by the 
march of Count CHAROLOIS towards Paris, 
they muſt have ſubmitted to his mercy ; but his 
affairs obliging him to return to Paris, he allowed 
the Lords to march out with the garriſon and their 
baggage, on condition they ſhould not bear arms 
againſt him again, and ſhould uſe their endeavours 
to perſuade the reſt of the malecontents to return 
to their duty. Count CHanroLons in the mean 
time being come before Paris, the King haſtened 
back to prevent the revolt of his capital, and gave 
him battle at Monteleri; the advantage being ra- 
ther on the Count's ſide, the King retired into 
Paris; where underſtanding that the Lords had 
ſince joined their forces with the Count, notwith- 


ſtanding their promiſe not to bear arms againſt 


him, and having little hopes now of prevailing 
by force, he propoſed a perſonal conference with 
the chiefs of the malecontents, in hopes of gain- 
ing his point that way. He truſted himſelf even 
in the Burgundian camp to treat with them. Their 
principal demand was, that the King ſhould grant 
the duchy of Normandy to the Duke of Berry ; 
imagining, that if they could carry this article, 
it would ſecure all the reſt, becauſe the Dukes of 
Burgundy, Normandy, and Britany, would al- 
ways be a match for their Sovereign. The King 
ſaw their drift, but conſidering that if he could 
once prevail with them to lay down their arms, 
it would not be a difficult matter to divide them, 
as it afterwards happened ; he conſented to every 
thing they aſked, and the treaty was ſigned at Con- 
flans, on the 15th of October 14653. Count CH a- 
ROLOIS hereupon retired into his own country, 
and moſt of the French Lords into Normandy 
with that Duke, not daring to truſt themſelves in 
the King's power. They all made their court to 
the young Duke of Normandy, and every one ex- 
pected to have the direction of his affairs, which 


occaſioned a quarrel among them, and gave the 
King an opportunity of drawing over the Duke of 


Bourbon to his intereſt ; by whoſe affiſtance he 
ealily poſſeſſed himſelf of Normandy again, and 
the young Prince fled into Britany, dreading no- 


thing more than falling into his brother's hands. 


During theſe tranſactions, the Duke of Burgundy 


died; and Count CHaRoLois his fon ſucceeded” 


him, who being engaged in a war with the Liegois, 
the King took an occaſion while he was on that 
ſide, to fall upon his friend the Duke of Britany, 
and compelled him to renounce all alliances with 
the enemies of France. 


Perſonal conference with the Duke of Burgundy ; 


After this he deſired a 


and tho? he knew him to be his moſt implacable 
enemy, truſted himſelf again in his territories, 
which raſhneſs he had like to have had ſufficient 
cauſe to repent; for it ſeems the Duke, upon 
diſcovering ſome of the King's practices againſt 
him while he was at Peronne, was in ſuſpence, 
whether he ſhould not ſeize his Majeſty's perſon, 
and was with difficulty diſſuaded from it by one of 
his Miniſters, who acquainted the King with the 
deſign ; and it is amazing, that Lewis XI, who 
was naturally jealous and ſuſpicious of every body, 
ſhould more than once put himſelf into the hands 
of a perſon, whom he knew both hated and feared 
him. However, after he had ſuffered a great deal 
in apprehenſion, and concluded a treaty with the 
Duke, whereby he again yielded the duchy of 
Normandy to his brother the Prince, he had the 
good fortune to be diſmiſſed by the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, and returned ſafe to Paris. Not long af- 
ter, he prevailed with his brother to accept of the 
duchy of Guienne, inſtead of Normandy, which 


| diſconcerted all the Duke of Burgundy's meaſures ; 


for they could not now give each other any aſſi- 
ſtance, if the King ſhould for the future put hard 
terms upon them; Guienne being one of the moſt 
diſtant provinces in France from the Duke of 
Burgundy's territories. Thus the King had made 
a conſiderable progreſs in diſuniting the Princes 
who were in a confederacy againſt him; what he 
moſt feared was, that ED WAR PD the fourth, who 
had been advanced to the crown of England, and 
was his enemy, on account of the aſſiſtance he 
had given his competitor Henry VI, ſhould aſſiſt 
the Dukes of Burgundy and Britany, if he at- 
tempted to reduce them. But the Earl of War- 
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wick having depoſed King ED WA RD, and reſtored 


HENRY VI to his throne again, freed him from 
theſe apprehenſions for a time. HENRY VI how: 
ever was a ſecond time depoſed, and Epwa RD the 
fourth got poſſeſſion of the crown of England, by the 
aſſiſtance of the Duke of Burgundy, which brought 
the King into the ſame perplexity he was before. 
He had intelligence, that this Prince, with the 
Dukes of Burgundy and Britany, were actually en- 
tered into a confederacy againſt him, and raifing 
forces to invade him; but, happily for LEWIS, the 
Duke of Burgundy ſpent his time in reducing ſome 
towns upon the Rhine, inſtead of joining his alles, 
who could not prevail on him to defer that enter- 


prize. In the mean time the King entered into a 
league with the Swiſs and Germans, and ſet them- 


upon the Duke of Burgundy, and while he was em- 
ployed on that ſide, attacked his territories in the 
Low-Countries, beat his troops in two ſet battles, 
and took ſeveral towns from him. But the King 
of England landing at Calais with a fine army, to 


Join the Duke of Burgundy, the French King had 


all the reaſon in the world to apprehend that he 
ſhould ſoon be deprived of his new conqueſts, and 
perhaps attacked in his turn : and this would in- 
tallibly have been the caſe, if the Duke of Bur- 
gundy had kept his word with King EDWAR D, 
and had had an army ready to have invaded the 
French territories ; but his troops had been fo har- 
raſſed in his German expedition, that they were ſtill 
in their winter quarters, and in no condition to take 
the field, The Duke endeavoured to bring the 
King of England into temper, by diſcovering a 
correſpondence he held with the Conſtable of 
France, who had promiſed to deliver up the town 
of St Quintin to him upon the confederate army's 
appearing before it; and n this advice, the 
King of England ordered a detachment of his 
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CHAP. forces to march that way and ſummon the place; try's being added to France, which lay juſt over- OH ap. cl 
XXXIV put the town refuſed them admittance. The againſt- it, and abounded in ſhipping and the moſt XXXIV. * 
h Y*Conſtable, who was playing a treacherous part be- uſetul manufactures. During the continuance of 3 
tween the French King and the Duke of Burgun- the war between the Archduke and the French, | 
dy, did not yet think it a proper time to declare the latter firſt entertained ſeveral regiments of 
himſelf ; which fo exaſperated the King of Eng- Swiſs, and found them 10 uſeful, that they have 
land, that he could not ſtifle his reſentment, and ever ſince retained a body of them in their ſervice. 
parted from the Duke in a great paſſion ; of which Theſe two powers beipg pretty equally matched, 
the French King having intelligence from the and the French King declining in his health, a 
ſpies he kept in the Engliſh court, he ſent to found truce was concluded between them. In the mean 
his Majeſty's inclinations as to a peace; and find- time the Archduchels died at Bruges of a fall from 
ing him not averſe to it, a treaty was ſet on foot, her horſe, leaving behind her a ſon named PHILI p, 
wherein it was agreed, that the French King and a daughter named Ma RAR ET. The French 
ſhould not ſupport the Engliſh malecontents, nor King made fuch an intereſt with the States of 
the King of England thoſe of France: And in Flanders upon this occaſion, that he prevented the 
order to a ſtricter union between the two crowns, Archduke's being declared | guardian to his ſon 
Cu AR L Es, the Dauphin of France, ſhould marry PHIL IP, and contracted with the States for the 
the Princeſs ELIZABETH, the King of England's marriage of the Dauphin with his daughter Ma R- 
eldeſt daughter. After the ſigning of this treaty, GARE T, carrying the young Princeſs, who was 
the two Kings had an interview at Pequigny, ſcarce two years old, into France to be educated 
where the French King perfectly purchaſed the as Dauphineſs, againſt her father's conſent: at 
Engliſh court; not a miniſter but had a penſion which the King of England was pretty much a- 
from him, and even the King himſelf accepted an larmed, who till then had depended on the Dau- 
annuity of fifty thouſand crowns per annum, which phin's being married to his daughter EL IZ A- 
ever after made him look with indifference upon the BETH, in purſuance of the treaty of Pequigny, 
encroachments the French King made on the Duke anno 1475. This had been his Majeſty's princi- 
of Burgundy's territories in the Low- Countries. pal inducement for making that peace, and aban- 
Soon after King ED WAR D's return to England, a doning his old ally the Duke of Burgundy 3 and, 
truce was concluded between France and the Duke according to the French hiſtorians, he was fo 
of Burgundy; and now it was expected, that the touched with the perfidiouſneſs of King LEWIS, 
French King would have entirely cruſhed the whom he had ſuffered to make ſuch a progreſs in 
Duke of Britany; but the court of England, not- the Low-Countries, upon a proſpect ot this mar- 
withſtanding the ſums that were diſperſed among riage, that the diſappointment contributed to his — 
them, would not ſo far ſacrifice the intereſt of their laſt illneſs, of which he died. The French King King of Ole 
country as to abandon this uſeful ally, who could did not ſurvive him a year, of whom their wr1- England and! 
at any time introduce their forces into the heart ters give this character: That he was by nature King tany 
of France in caſe of a rupture with that kingdom, neither beneficent nor liberal, though he ſcemed Lxwis — 
and had generally furniſhed them with a ſafe re- to be ſo when his affairs required it. He ſparcd dies. ents 
treat in all their wars. They inſiſted therefore at no coſts to purchaſe an intereſt in the councils of 
the celebrated interview above- mentioned, that the neighbouring Princes, or to debauch their 
the Duke of Britany ſhould not be moleſted on chief Miniſters; to gain the Governors of towns, 
any account whatever. And indeed while they corrupt Ambaſſadors, and embarraſs his enemies. 
preſerved a friendſhip with that Duke, the alli- To take an eſtimate of him from his outward be- 
ance with the Low- Countries was not ſo neceſſary haviour, he was a very religious prince: he went 
as it became afterwards, when Britany became to confeſſion once a week, took frequent pilgri- 
united to the French crown, mages, paid a great veneration to the relicks of 
The Duke of Burgundy, who is repreſented as a Saints, and beſtowed many gifts on churches. But 
Prince of an ambitious reſtleſs temper, after the this did not make him a ſtrict obſerver of his pro- 
truce with France, attacked the duchy of Lorrain, miſes and oaths, or leſs deceitful and vindictive ; 
and made himſelf maſter of Nancy the capital, and tho' he does not ſeem to have acted fo much the 
the whole country; and elated with this ſucceſs, hypocrite in religion, as to have entertained a no- The 
determined to revenge himſelf on the Swiſs, who tion that thoſe external performances would atone 13 
had aſſiſted the Germans againſt him: but the for the defects of true piety, which made him offers 
Swiſs being ſupported underhand by the French ſcrupulous ſometimes in trifles, while he perpe- aſhit 
King, gave the Duke two remarkable defeats. trated the greateſt villanies without remorſe. He 0 
Not long after Lorrain revolted from him, where accompliſhed his deſign of making himſelf abſo- mone 
upon he laid ſiege to Nancy a ſecond time, when lute maſter of his nobility, which he had always depo! 
the Duke of Lorrain and the Swiſs fell upon him aimed at, but was not very nice in the means of King 
again, entirely defeated his army, and he himſelf effecting it, and wanting the hearts of his ſubjects "Tl 
The Duke Was found dead in the field of battle: whereupon | 


was never perfectly eaſy. He left one ſon named 
of Burgun- the French King immediately ſeized upon his CHARLES. 


dy killed. towns in Picardy, and endeavoured to procure an CHARLES VIII, at his acceſſion was about Cars 
inſurrection among the Flemings in his favour: fourteen years of age, and conſequently had paſſed VII. 
nor could the Princeſs MARV, daughter and heireſs his minority according to the irrevocable ordinance, 1483. 
of the late Duke, have prevented a revolt proba- as it is called, of CHARLES V; but as the un- 
1477. bly, if ſhe had not married Maximilian Arch- derſtanding of Princes is not ſuperior to that of 
2 Arch: duke of Auſtria, and ſon to the Emperor, where- other people of theſe years, and the late King had 
eg by the Low-Countries and the country of Bur- taken particular care that his ſon ſhould not be 
xy of Bur- gundy were preſerved from falling under the domi- verſed in politicks, or let into the myſteries of 
gundy his nion of France. The Engliſh court was at this ſtate, Jeft he ſhould be practiſed upon by deſign- 
eirefs. time ſo corrupted with French money, that they ing courtiers, this Prince, of all others, could not 
made no attempt to prevent it, though England be ſuppoſed at ſuch an age to bear the weight of 
would have been firſt affected by ſo large a coun- government in his own perſon; and therefore 


I LEWIS 


CHAP. Lewis XI, had before his death appointed one 
XXxXIV. on whom he might rely for the management of 


his affairs, and exerciſe the ſupreme authority in 
his ſon's name; and this was Madam de Beau- 
jieu, the wife of PETER de Bourbon of Beaujieu, 
the late King's eldeſt daughter, and ſiſter to his 
preſent Majeſty, a lady every way qualified for 
ſuch a truſt, He deſigned however, that her 
huſband, Monſieur de Beayjieu, ſhould aſſiſt her in 
the adminiſtration, tho? he did not name him, 
becauſe there were ſore Princes of the Blood nearer 
to the crown, that might diſpute this poſt with 
him, who could not make the ſame objection to 
the Princeſs the King's ſiſter. 


But notwithſtanding all the prudent foreſight of 


LEWIS XI, he was no ſooner dead, but there 
aroſe two powerful competitors, who diſputed the 
ſupreme direction of affairs with Madam de Beau- 
Jicu, namely, Lewis Duke of Orleans, the pre- 
ſumptive heir of the crown, and Jonny Duke of 
Bourbon, eldeſt, brother of Monſieur Beaujicu, 


- whoſe mature age, and the ſervices he had done 
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the kingdom, rendered his pretenſions plauſible; 
but Madam de Beaujieu offering to refer the mat- 
ter to the determination of the States, which the 


reſt could not with any colour oppoſe, and having 
the adminiſtration in her hands, in the mean time 
ſo eſtabliſhed her intereſt, that the pretenſions of 


the Duke of Orleans were ſcarce conſidered ; and 


ſhe had bought off the Duke of Bourbon, by pro- 


miſing him the poſt of Conſtable, which ſhe knew 


he was ambitious of. 

The Duke of Orleans, piqued at his diſappoint- 
ment, entered into a confederacy with the Duke 
of Britany, and ſeveral of the French Nobility, a- 
gainſt the court; but Madam de Beaujieu was ſo 
expeditious in aſſembling an army, and marching 
againſt them, before the confederates could join 
their troops, that the Duke of Orleans ſubmitted, 
and agreed to lay down his arms, upon condition 
he might obtain the King's pardon, which was 
granted him. But I ſhould have remembered, 
that while the Duke of Orleans was at the court 


of the Duke of Britany, forming this confederacy 
againſt Madam de Beaujieu, he ſaw there the Prin- 


ceſs Anne, eldeſt daughter and heireſs of that 
Duke, to whom he made his addreſſes as a lover, 
in which he was rivaled by ſeveral of the greateſt 
Princes in Europe; and this was the foundation 
of ſeveral great events, as will appear in the en- 
{uing hiſtory. 

Henry Earl of Richmond, the heir of the 
houſe of Lancaſter, being at this time a priſoner in 
the court of the Duke of Britany, and the Duke 
expecting every day to feel the reſentment of the 
French court for his aſſiſting the Duke of Or- 
leans, offered to give the Earl his liberty, and fur- 
niſh him with ſhips and torces to mount the throne 
of England, upon condition that he would aſſiſt 
Britany againſt the attempts ot the French, when 
he ſhould ſee himſelf maſter of that kingdom 
and this he apprehended would be eaſily effected, 
as King Rien ARD, who had murdered his two 
nephews, and been guilty of many other barba- 
rities to make his way to the crown, had rendred 
himſelf univerſally deteſted by his ſubjects. The 
Earl of Richmond, who had been confined near 
fifteen years, was not backward we may be ſure 
to exchange his priſon for a crown, and made no 
{cruple of promiſing to ſupport the Britons againſt 
their enemies if he ſucceeded, The Duke of Bri- 
tany therefore having provided him fifteen large 
ſhips, and put five thouſand men on board, the 
eee. 
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Earl ſet ſail with them for England; but the fleet CH A P- 


being ſoon after diſperſed by a ſtorm, he was forced 
to return to Diep, which indeed was his preſerva- 


tion: for King RichARD having diſcovered the 


conſpiracy; had fallen upon the Earl's adherents; 
and defeated them, and it is highly probable, the 


Earl would have fallen into his hands, if the ſtorm. 
The Earl at his 


had not prevented the deſcent. 
return to Britany found that court ſtrangely al- 
tered; for the old Duke being taken ill, and for 
tome time delirious; King Rien ARD had by 
bribing Lavpoi1s his Prime-Miniſter, won him 
over to his intereſt, and obtained a promiſe from 
him to deliver the Earl of Richmond into his 
hands, of which he had ſcarce an hour's notice be- 


fore he was to have been ſeized; he fled imme- 


qiately to the French court; defiring their protec- 
tion: here he met with fair words and promiſes, 
but that court did not ſeem very forward in pro- 
moting his enterprize upon England. The French 
hiſtorians indeed relate, that. they furniſhed him 
with a fleet of ſhips, and four thouſand of their 
beft troops; but notwithſtanding there were ſeve- 
ra] Noblemen and Gentlemen in this expedition, I 
don't find that the Earl of Richmond's whole force 
amounted to two thouſand men, when he made 
his ſecond attempt upon England. He ſet fail 
from Havre de Grace the firſt of Auguſt 1485, 
and arrived at Milford- Haven in Wales, a few 
days after, where he was joined by, the gentlemen 
of the country; and their numbers increaſing 
every day, he marched to Leiceſter, and gave bat- 
tle to King R1icHARD on the two and twentieth 
of Auguſt. The King being defeated and killed 
in the engagement, the Ear] of Richmond was 
immediately proclamed King of England by the 
army, by the name of HENRY VII: on which 
great event I ſhall enlarge in the Deſcription of 
England. | 
In the mean time the Duke of Orleans not bein 
pleaſed with the adminiſtration in France, retire 
again into Britany, where the miniſtry had made 
an alliance with the Archduke of Auſtria, now 
King of the Romans, who, ſince the deceaſe of 
his late wife Mary of Burgundy, made his ad- 
dreſſes alſo to the Princeſs of Britany, The French 
court being determined to purſue the Duke of 
Orleans, marched with an army towards the fron- 
tiers of Britany; whereupon. the King of the Ro- 
mans attacked France from the Low- Countries, 
and obliged them to deſiſt from that enterprize for 
the preſent. 8 2 
The French renewed their deſign againſt Bri- 
tany in the year 1487, and at the ſame time at- 
tacked the territories of the King of the Romans 
in the Netherlands, and having corrupted the ſub- 
jects of theſe Princes, and fomented an inſurrec- 
tion againſt them in their very bowels, were very 
confident of ſucceſs in both theſe enterprizes; nor 
were their expectations diſappointed, for they ſur- 
prized Terouen and St Omers in the Low- Coun- 
tries, and defeated the forces of the King of the 
Romans. In Britany they obtained a deciſive vic- 
tory, and took the Duke of Orleans priſoner ; at- 
ter which they put what terms they pleaſed upon 
the old Duke of Britany, they obliged him to diſ- 
miſs all ſuch foreigners as had come to his aſſiſtance, 
to deliver up ſeveral of his ſtrong towns into their 
hands, 'and promiſe not to marry his daughter and 
heireſs to any perſon without the conſent of the 
French court. This treaty was made the twenty- 
eighth of Auguſt, and about ten days after the 
Duke of Britany died. In the mean time the 
„13 8 States 
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CHAP. States of Flanders confederated together againſt 


XXXIV. the King of the Romans, and made him priſoner | 
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at Bruges, which occaſioned a War between Flan- 
ders and the other provinces, ſo that the French 
had nothing to apprehend on that fide, The 
King of the Romans was indeed reſtored to his li- 


riſoned berty again after four months impriſonment, one 


y his 
ſubjects. 
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French 
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of the conditions whereof was, that he ſhould uſe 
his utmoſt endeavours to make peace with France. 
But the Emperor, father to the King of the Ro- 
mans, ſoon after marching to his aſſiſtance, M axi- 
MILIAN Was about to take a ſevere revenge of the 
rebellious Flemings, who thereupon called in the 
French, and found him employment for ſome time. 

But to return to Britany: The French court 
pretended that this duchy was devolved on the 
crown of France for want of heirs male, and 
thereupon ordered their troops to make themſelves 
maſters of as many towns as they could. The 
King of England apprehending the ill conſequen- 
ces of ſuffering this country to be united to the 
crown of France, ſent ſix thouſand men to the 
aſſiſtance of the Ducheſs, who obliged the French 
to abandon ſeveral towns they had poſleſſed them- 
ſelves of, and prevented their reducing Britany 
this campaign. However, the Engliſh receiving 
no pay, and the Briton nobility diſagreeing among 
themſelves, moſt of the Engliſh returned home. 
The French King had now a fair opportunity of 
ſubduing this province; but conſidering he was 
never likely to enjoy it quietly, if the Princeſs 
Anne ſhould happen to marry any Prince of 
figure in Europe, he determined to marry her 
himſelf, notwithſtanding he was already con- 
tracted to MAROGARET of Auſtria daughter to 
While the King was 
deliberating on this project, the Princeſs ANNE 
and the King of the Romans came to an agreement, 
and were married by proxy, at which the French 
were very much alarmed ; for as the King of the 
Romans was maſter of the Low- Countries, if he 
had been ſo of Britany he would always have had 
it in his power to give the French a great deal 
of diſturbance : King CHARLES therefore not 
regarding his contract with Mary of Auſtria, or 
the eſpouſals of the King of the Romans with the 
Princeſs, ſent a deputation to her with propoſals 
of marriage, and having bribed every one of her 
council to perſuade her to it, he promiſed himſelf 
ſucceſs; but the Princeſs, young as ſhe was, diſ- 
covered a great deal of ſpirit and reſentment on 
this occaſion : ſhe had conceived an 3 of the 
King of the Romans, and had a perfect averſion 
to the French King and his whole nation, for the 
calamities they had brought upon her father and 
her country. Upon the firſt propoſal of the match 
therefore ſhe broke out into the moſt paſſionate ex- 


clamations againſt them: ſhe reflected on the alli- 


ances ſhe had made with the Kings of England and 
Spain, who had engaged to ſupport her: but in- 
ſiſted with the greateſt warmth on her marriage 
with MAXIMILIAN in the face of the Church, 


and declared ſne could never do a thing ſo ſhock- 


ing to her conſcience; and had her allies been as 
near with their reinforcements as her enemy was, 
there is no doubt but ſhe would have perſiſted 
in her reſolution: but the King of France, who 
had already aſſembled his troops, and was not 
far from the confines of her country with a 
powerful army, attending the ſucceſs of this 
negotiation, being acquainted with the reſolution 


of the Princeſs, and at the ſame time adviſed 


by her treacherous council to haſten his march 


1 


before any ſuccours could arrive to her aſſiſt- 
ance, he inveſted the city of Rennes, where 
the Princeſs was, before ſhe had any notice of his 
march, and fo terrified her with his preparations 
to ſtorm the city, that ſhe ſubmitted to the advice 
of her council, who perſuaded her that ſhe had 
no other means left to preſerve her country : they 
repreſented alſo, that as the former marriage was 
not conſummated, a diſpenſation might eaſily be 
obtained from the Pope, which in thoſe days was 
thought ſufficient to ſatisfy the moſt ſcrupulous 
conſcience. Thus this villainous miniſtry betrayed 


their ſovereign into the hands of a man whom of 


all others ſhe deteſted : and the marriage was ſo- 
lomnized and conſummated the 1 3th of December 
1491, even before any application was made to 
the Holy See for a diſpenſation z it was apprehend- 
ed ſoon enough to procure that at any time before 
iſſue was born: I don't find the French King's 
precontract with MAR of Auſtria was much re- 
garded neither, though ſhe had borne the title of 
Dauphineſs for ſeveral years; that Princeſs was 
upon this occaſion ſent back to her father to com- 

leat the affront : which ſufficiently manifeſts how 

ittle the moſt ſolemn. oaths and contracts of 
Princes are to be depended on. This very King 
CHARLES, by a treaty between the Kings of 
France and England, was firſt to have married 
the Princeſs EL IZ ABE TR, daughter to EDWARD 
IV, which was broke through without any man- 
ner of excuſe, that he might eſpouſe MARV of 
Auſtria; and now this Princeſs is diſcarded in or- 
der to raviſh the Princeſs of Britany: I can call 
it no better than a rape, where one comes with 
an armed power, and forces a lady to his bed. By 
the ſame means he obliged her to marry him, he 
compelled her to ſign an inſtrument to which he 
gave the name of a treaty of marriage, where, in 
conſideration of the honour he did the Princeſs in 
taking her to his wife, ſhe reſigns all her right 
in the duchy of Britany to the King and his ſuc- 
ceſſors, notwithſtanding it ſhould happen that ſhe 
died without iſſue before him: and in caſe he 


died before her, ſhe was obliged to marry the 


ſucceeding King, or next Prince of the Blood ; 
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but if ſhe had no iſſue by his preſent Majeſty, it 


was granted in her favour that ſhe ſhould poſſeſs 
her duchy of Britany during life. As to the ſuc- 
ceſs of this forced marriage, it is obſerved, that 
tho? the King had three children by her, viz. a 
Dauphin and two Princeſſes, they all died in the 
cradle, and after a very ſhort reign the kingdom 
deſcended to a collateral branch of the royal fa- 
mily; and had the children ſurvived, their legi- 


timacy might very well have been queſtioned on 
more accounts than one. 


The King of the Romans was provoked beyond 


all bounds when he heard of the match, and 


1492: 


ſpoke of it in ſuch terms as it deſerved: and not 


content with drawing up memorials and declara- 
tions againſt it, he formed an alliance with the 
Kings of Spain and England, in order to revenge 
ſo inſupportable an affront. The two Kings rea- 
dily came into his meaſures, and the parliament 
of England were ſo ſenſible that the union of 
Britany to the French crown would be of dan- 
gerous conſequence to them, that they made no 
ſcruple of granting his Majeſty the ſupplies he 


aſked. The King thereupon immediately aſſem- Th, King 
bled a gallant army of twenty-five thouſand men, of Eng- 
and tranſported them to Calais; but when he ar- land in- 


rived there the King of the Romans forces vere 
not raiſed, and the Spaniards he found were as 
8 much 


es 
France. 
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much unprepared as the Germans ; whereupon 
the French King making propoſals of peace to him, 
and backing them with fuck a bribe as was not 
eaſily to be reſiſted, eſpecially by a Prince of 
HENRY the Seventh's covetous diſpoſition, name- 
ly, ſeven hundred and forty-five thouſand crowns, 
an immenſe ſum in thoſe days, he conſented to a 
peace and returned to England, by which, and the 
money that was given him to carry on the war 
by the parliament of England, and ſome other ra- 
pacious projets, he heaped together a prodigious 
treaſure, inſomuch that he was eſteemed one of the 
richeſt Princes that ever ſat on the Engliſh throne, 

The King of the Romans, we may believe, 
ſtormed ſufficiently upon this occaſion, nor were 
the Engliſh parliament perfectly ſatisfied, to ſee 
the taxes they had raiſed for the war put in the 
King's pocket, without having effected any thing ; 
but they were anſwered, that the King had done 
very prudently, and ſaved them a great deal of 
treaſure, by putting ſo ſudden an end to the war, 
and therefore they had no reaſon tocomplain. The 
French King and the King of the Romans ſoon 
after clapt up a peace, whereby the French re- 
nounced the Lil of Artois, Burgundy, and 
Charolois, which were to have been the portion 
of MAROGARET of Auſtria if the King had mar- 
ried her: the French King alſo gave up his right 
in Rouſſillon and Cerdagne to the Spaniard, where- 
by he procured a peace with that Prince ; and all 
theſe conceſſions he was induced to make, that he 
might be at liberty to purſue his favourite project 
upon the Kingdom of Naples. Some writers are 
of opinion he had a deſign to have ſubdued all I- 
taly. He had indeed a ſpecious pretence to the 
kingdom of Naples, as he was heir to the Duke 


Milan, where he was attended 


view was to procure. the reſtitution of the king- CH AP; - 
dom of Naples, which belonged to him, and af- XXXIV. 


terwards to march againſt the Turks for the gene- 
ral advantage of Chriſtendom. The King after- 
wards continued his march thro* the territories of 
by LEWIS the 
uſurper, with great profeſſions of friendſhip and 
eſteem, tho? the French underſtood he was endea- 
vouring at the ſame time to embarraſs their af- 
fairs, and even entering into a confederacy with 
the reſt of the Italian Princes to ruin their army 
whereupon the King held a council of war, to 
deliberate whether he ſhould advance any further, 
and it being carried for proceeding in the enter- 
prize, he continued his march to the frontiers of 
Tuſcany, where that Duke came to meet him, 
and delivered up to him Sereſana, Sereſanello, and 
Pietra Santa, which defended the paſſes into his 
country, to the ſuprize of the reſt of the Italian 
Princes ; for by this means he gave the French 
an opportunity of ſeizing his territories, when 


great part of their army muſt have periſhed if he 


had oppoſed them in that barren country, the 
French having brought ſcarce any proviſions along 
with them, This ſubmiſſion of the Florentines 
removed the greateſt difficulties in the expedition. 
The French King continued his march, and made 
a kind of a triumphant entry into Lucca and Piſa, 
in the laſt of which places he left a garriſon, and 
advanced to the city of Florence, where the in- 
habitants unwillingly raiſed him 50000 ducats. 
He came with his army ſoon after into the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, to the great terror of the Pope, 
who notwithſtanding he had invited the French 
King into Italy, had ſince altered his mind, and 
entered intoaconſpiracy to deſtroy his army, which 


| Naples. of Anjou, whom Joan Queen of that kingdom 


had adopted, tho' ſcarce any of the family had 
been in poſſeſſion of it for any time. The French 
alſo laid claim to Genoa, and ſome other terri- 


the King was not unacquainted with : he durſt The 
not however oppoſe his coming to Rome ; where- French 
upon the King made his entry into that city on King en- 
the 31ſt of December 1494, by torch-light, at 3 


Ting 
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tories in Italy, and could they once have eſtabliſhed 
themſclves in Naples, poſſibly would not have 
wanted pretences to have ſeized the reſt ; which the 


Italian Princes could not but foreſee, and for that 


reaſon were generally in a confederacy againſt 
France. But LEWIS, ſurnamed Moxrus, or the 
Black Duke of Milan, who had the regency of that 
duchy during the minority of his nephew Joan 
GALEAS, the true heir, and had found an oppor- 
tunity of making himſelf maſter of it to the ex- 
cluſion of his ward, apprehending he might be de- 
poſed by FERDINAND King of Naples, whoſe 
grand-daughter had married Jon v GALE as, incit- 
ed the French King to aſſert his title to Naples, pro- 
miſing he would favour his pretenſions, upon condi- 
tion that France would maintain him in the duchy 
of Milan. The Pope alſo, upon ſome aſſurances gi- 
ven him that the French King would advance his 
family, and grant him a territory in the kingdom 
of Naples, was induced to come into their meaſures. 

FrRDINARPD King of Naples, tis ſaid, was ſo 


terrified at this formidable confederacy againſt him, 


that he fell ill, and died upon it, and was ſucceeded 
by his ſon Al PpHoxsus, a Prince hated by the 
Neapolitans and feared by the neighbouring powers, 
as his father had been. In the mean time the 
French King ordered the rendezvous of his forces 
to be at Lyons, from whence he marched through 
Piedmont, and arrived at Aſti on the ninth of Sep- 
tember, where he fell ill of the ſmall-pox ; but be- 
ing out of danger in a week's time, he ſent am- 
baſſadors to the ſeveral States of Italy, to declare 
that he had no deſign upon their liberties, his only 


the head of his troops, whom he ordered to ſeize 
upon all the important poſts about the town. The 
Pope at firſt ſhut himſelf up in the caſtle of St An- 
gelo ; but upon his Majeſty's ſummoning him, 
and bringing his artillery before ir, his Holineſs 
conſented to a treaty, wherein he agreed, that 
the French ſhould remain in poſſeſſion of Viterbo, 
Teracina, Civita Vecchia, and Spoletto, which the 
King had made himſelf maſter of in his march. 
Afterwards the Pope returned to his palace of the 
Vatican, where the King made him a viſit. It 
was obſerved, that his Holineſs was very laviſh of 
his honours towards this Prince, of whom he ſtood 
in the utmoſt dread, and even gave orders that ju- 
ſtice ſhould be adminiſtred in his name while he 
ſtaid in Rome; in all outward appearance there was 
a perfect reconciliation between them, and that the 
King might not ſuſpect his ſincerity, he ordered 
his ſon, the Cardinal of Valence, to attend him 
in the expedition. His Majeſty having ſtaid a- 
bout a month in Rome, advanced with his army 
towards Naples, hearing every day of the revolt of 
ſome town or other in that kingdom, Al HoNsus 
being univerſally hated for his tyranny, of which 
that Prince was ſo ſenſible, that he ſurrendred his 
crown to his fon FERDINAND, as the moſt effec- 
tual way to preſerve it in his family, and after- 


wards fled to Sicily. But FERDINAND, was not 1495. 


able to ſtop the progreſs of the French, his army 
abandoned him; Capua, and even the city of Na- 
ples, ſurrendred without ſtriking a ſtroke, every 
town in the kingdom ſubmitted except Brundu- 
ſium and Gallipoli; whereupon FIR DTN AND — 
b tire 
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HA. tired to the ifland of Iſchia, with his family and 
XXTV- Tome troops that remained faithful to him, in hopes 


1497- 


1438. 
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of maintaining himſelf there, till he ſhould meet 


with a favourable opportunity of returning to his 
throne, for he knew that the Emperor and the 


Italian States had entered into a confederacy againſt 


the French King ; and this Prince ſeems appriſed 


of it by the haſte he made from thence : he begun 


his march towards France the twentieth of May 
1495, with'an army of nine or ten thouſand men; 
the reſt he left with the Count of Montpenſier to 
ſerure his conqueſts. When he came to Rome, 
the Pope had retired to Perugia, and would not ſee 
him; and his fon, whom he had left with the 
King as an hoſtage, had made his eſcape. Here 
his Majeſty received intelligence, that his enemies 
had drawn their forces together, and would ren- 
der his retreat very difficult, as he afterwards found 
it; for they fell upon him at Tortona, and had 
infallibly defeated him, if part of their army which 


had routed his left wing, had not fallen upon the 


baggage, and thereby given him an opportunity of 
rallying his troops, and continuing his march, 
which he did with the utmoſt hazard, and came 
to Lyons the ſeventh of November. The French 
King had no ſooner, left the kingdom of Naples, 
but FERDINAND aſſiſted by Goxnsa Lvo, a cele- 
brated Spaniſh General, returned thither, and at- 
tacked Reggio, which ſurrendred to them, with ſe- 


veral other towns; they afterwards met with a de- 


feat, but being re-inforced, and making a ſecond 
attempt, the whole country in a ſhort time return - 
ed to the obedience of King FERDINAND, moſt 
of the French periſhing either by ſickneſs or the 


ſword. Such, fays a French hiſtorian, was the ſuc- 


cels of CHARLES the Eighth's enterprize upon 
Naples: an enterprize undertaken with much im- 
prudence, continued with wonderful ſucceſs, and 
at length ſhamefully abandoned with the loſs of a 
great number of brave men, This was the laſt re- 
markable event in his reign. He died ſuddenly on 


the ſeventh of April 1498, in the twenty-eighth 


year of his age, and fifteenth of his reign, leaving 
no iſſue, tho? he had ſeveral children who died in 
their cradles. He was ſucceeded by Lewis Duke 
of Orleans. | n 

LEWIS XII began his reign at a muture age, be- 
ing in his thirty-ſeventh year; and as he was na- 
turally a Prince of an excellent temper and genius, 
improved by experience, rendered his people ex- 


tremely happy. He continued all the officers of 


ſtate in their poſts, ſome of whom had dealt very 
roughly with him in the preceding reign; but he 
endeavoured to forget all the ill uſage he had re- 
ceived when he came to the crown: And that the 
people as well as the court might taſte of the lenity 
of his adminiſtration, he remitted firſt a tenth, 
and afterwards a third of the uſual taxes. He aſſo 


regulated the courts of juſtice, and endeavoured to 


redreſs the extortions that were committed under 
the colour of law. But among ſo many commend- 
able actions, there was one which carried but a 
very indifferent aſpect, and that was his marriage 
with the late Queen, the heireſs of Britany ; to 
effect which he was forced firſt to divorce the Prin- 
ceſs JA Nx the daughter of King Lewis XI, who 
had lived with him as a wife for twenty years. 
He pretended indeed that her father had obliged 
him to marry her when he was but fifteen years 
of age, and that he then privately made a proteſt 
in form, and declared he would never touch her, 
tho* outwardly to avoid the King's diſpleaſure he 
treated her as a wife. But had not the Queen he 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF FRANCE. 
afterwards fnarried been heireſs of Britany, with CH Ap. 
which he muſt have parted if ſhe had married elſe. XXXIV. 


where, poſſibly he had never thought of a divorce 
from the Princeſs Jane ; unleſs the diſagreeable- 
neſs of her perſon might be ſome inducement, for 
ſhe was very deformed and infirm ; tho' this one 
would havethought ſhould have occaſioned it ſooner, 
if at all. He had indeed. the approbation of the 
Pope for all this, which was thought ſufficient in 


thoſe days to ſanctify the moſt flagrant crimes ; and 


as it was in his Majeſty's power at this time to ob- 
lige his Holineſs in ſome temporal concerns, he 
ſoon procured the matter to be diſpatched at the 
court of Rome. Pope AL RX AN DER VI was 
now about to make the fortunes of his fon the fa- 


mous CS AR BORGIA, who quitted a Cardinal's 


cap in order to be a temporal Prince; his Holineſs 
hoping to effect his deſign chiefly by the aſſiſtance 
of the French King, made Cæs AR the bearer of 
the bull for the divorce, and in purſuance of a trea- 
ty concluded between them, the King then gave 
him the duchy of Valentinois, a penſion of twenty 
thouſand livres per ann. with a poſt in the army. 
He alſo agreed to procure him CHARLOTTE the 
the ſiſter of the Queen of Navarre for a wife, and 
to put him into poſſeſſion of ſeveral rowns in Italy; 
for the Pope and the French were in a confederacy 
againſt the Duke of Milan, and the King was juſt 
upon the point of entring Italy with his army to 
attack that duchy, while the Venetians penetrated 
it on the other ſide, 

The Duke of Milan had aſſembled an army of 
eighteen or twenty thouſand. men to oppoſe the 
French and Venetians; but having no allies, and 
being betrayed by his officers and generals, the 
whole duchy was loſt within twenty days, except 
the caſtle of Milan, and he himſelf forced to retire 
into Germany: the caſtle alſo ſurrendred within 
a iew days, whereupon the French King made a 
triumphant entry into that city on the ſixteenth of 
October 1499 3 after which he gave CæsAR BOR- 
GIA the command of four thouſand Swiſs and three 
hundred launces, in order to recover thoſe towns 
he had flipulated to put him in poſſeſſion of: and 
having conferred the government of the Milaneſe 
on TRIVALCA, a perſon of a haughty violent 
ſpirit, he returned to France. 
nor behaved himſelf with that tyranny and indiſ- 
cretion, ſuffering, his ſoldiers to inſult the natives 
and abuſe their women, that they ſoon hecame ripe 


for a revolt; of which their old Duke LEWIS 


Moxvs having advice, aſſembled eight or ten 
thouſand Swiſs, and coming before the city, eaſily 
made himſelf maſter of it by the aſſiſtance of the 
di ſaffected within; the -garriſon retiring into the 
caſtle : moſt of the towns in the, duchy followed 
the example of the capital. 

The French King receiving advice of the revolt 
of the Milaneſe, aſſembled a great army and re- 
paſſed the Alps; but what was of more ſervice to 
him than his forces, was a treaty he made with 
the Swiſs, who for a ſum of money betrayed the 


The new gover- 


The 
French 


invade 


Milan. 


Duke LEWIS Morvus into his hands, and he was 


carried priſoner into France, where he died about 
ten years after. His two ſons fled into Germany 
to the Emperor; whereupon the Milaneſe once 
more came under the power of the French. I don't 
find any title they had to this duchy, but their 
writers ſeem to juſtify the enterprize, on account 
of the diſturbance the Duke gave them in their 
retreat from Naples ; adding that he was a uſurper, 
and had poiſoned his nephew to obtain the ſove- 
reignty, and therefore did-not deſerve a better 17 5 
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e HAF. Ts ednqueſt” being effected, the King had a Marquis of Mantua, the Republick of Florence, 
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French 
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niards di- 
vide Na- 
ples be- 
tween 


them. 


- the French King ſhould have the north 
Naples, containing the Abruzzo and Naples Pro- 


deſign to reduce Naples; but the Emperor being 


'offerided-at his ſeizing of Milan, which was a fief 
of the Empire, aha depofing the Prince who had 
bocnl lepally inveſts in that duchy, and on this ac- 
cbunt inviting the Princes of the Empire into a 


confederacy againſt France, the King did not 
think it prudent to march his army ſo far from 


home. Beſides, FEN BIN AUD King of Spain 


made him an offer to divide the kingdom of Na- 
ples with him, and depoſe the preſent Prince FR R- 
DERITCK, who was deſcended from à baſe branch 
of the houſe Arragon, and therefore, as they 
were pleaſed to infer; could have no legal title. 
And it was accordingly agreed, that FERDINAND 


King of Spain ſhould have Apulia and Calabria, 


as it lay moſt convenient for him in the neighbour- 
hood of Sicily which belonged to him; and that 
part of 


Her.” The Pope alſo came into this treaty in hopes 


of augmenting the tertitories of his ſon Cæ SAR 


Box GA, now Duke of Valentinois. 
The King of Naples in the mean time publiſhed 


| manifeſto upon manifeſto, aſſerting his right to 


that kingdom ; but having neither forces or allies 
to ſupport him, the Kings of France and Spain, 
each of them, ſent an army, and took poſſeſſion 
of the country, dividing it between them accor- 
ding to the above-ſaid treaty, and the Pope grant- 
ed them the inveſtiture of their reſpective ſhares. 
King FxtDERICK having ſhut himſelf up in the 
caſtle del Ovo in Naples, ſoon found himſelf 
obliged to capitulate, and was permitted by the 
French General to retire to the iſland of Iſchia; 


ſome time after he obtained leave to come to 


France, and transferred all his right to the king- 


dom of Naples to King LEWIS, who whereupon 
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France 
and Spain 
on the di- 
viſion of 
Naples, 
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granted him the duchy of Anjou, and thirty thou- 
fand ducats per annum, which he enjoyed till he 
died. | 

The ſettling the limits in the kingdom of Na- 
ples between the Kings of France and Spain, oc- 
caſioned a war between them, which laſted about 
two years, when the Duke of Nemours, the 


French General, was entirely defeated and killed 


in the field of battle, whereupon the whole country 
ſubmitted to the Spaniards. The French writers 
relate, that their troops were ſucceſsful till their 
King ſuffered himſelf to be amuſed by a treaty, 
which occaſioned his not ſending timely reinforce- 
ments, while the King of Spain continued to ſend 
ſupplies from time to time, and thereby gained 
ſuch a ſuperiority that there was no making head 
againſt him; whereupon the French were driven 
out of the country, and moſt of them periſhed 
before they reached France (which has been their 
fate more than once in their attempts upon Na- 
ples). The ſame year the French were defeated 
in two enterprizes againſt Spain on the ſide of 
the Pyrenees; but a truce was at length concluded 
between the two nations for three years, which 
gave the King of France, and his allies the Pope 
and King of the Romans, an opportunity of fall- 
ing upon the Venetians, whom theſe Princes were 
determined to deſtroy. The French King was 
highly provoked with them for their treacherous 
underhand dealings, whereby they croſſed his de- 
ſigns in the Neapolitan war. The Pope was exa- 
ſperated againſt them for ſeizing ſome of the 
towns he laid claim to in Romania; and the King 
of the Romans had much the ſame cauſe of com- 
plaint againſt them. The Duke of Ferrara, the 
VOL. II. Nums, LXXXVI. 


and the King of Hungary, alſo. came into the XX 
confederacy againſt them, every one of theſe — 


States having pretenſions to ſome town or terri- 
tory the Venetians had poſſeſſed themſelves of; in- 
ſomuch that it was evident if every one of the 
parties in the confederacy were to be ſatisfied in 
their reſpective demands, Venice would not have 
a foot of land left upon the Continent. The de- 
ſign of the allies was indeed entirely to demoliſh 
their State: they were animated more by a ſpirit 
of revenge againſt that proud republick, for pre- 
tending to be the umpire of the affairs of Europe, 
and to hold the balance amongſt them, than by 
the hopes of obtaining ſatisfaction on their anti- 
quated claims. And had the execution of the 
treaty been as ſpeedy as it was intended, the Ve- 
netians had infallibly been ruined: but the delays 
made by the King of the Romans, and a dange- 
rous fit of illneſs which ſeized the French King, 
gave the Venetians an opportunity of applying to 
the Pope, and drawing him off from this formi- 
dable alliance; whereupon all the other parties laid 


aſide the deſign for the preſent. This eonfede- 1508: 


racy againſt the Venetians was however ' revived 
again in the year 1508, and the King of Spain 
alſo came into it, on account of ſome towns in 
Apulia which they had poſſeſſed themſelves of 
during the Neapolitan war, and refuſed to deliver 
up. The Venetians offered the Pope a town or 
two, in order to appeaſe him, and made their 
application to the Emperor to divert him from the 
war; but all the parties to the league were im- 
movable, and remained determined to deſtroy the 
Republick ; whereupon they raiſed an army, gar- 
riſoned their towns, and made all neceſſary pre- 
parations for their defence. The King oſ France 
took the field againſt them firſt, and having paſſed 
the Alps, ſent a herald to declare war againſt 
them. The Pope at the ſame time publiſhed a 
thundering bull againſt the Republick, requiring 
them to reſtore the towns and territories they had 
uſurped from the Holy See, on pain of an interdict 
and eternal damnation ; which the Venetians an- 
ſwered by a manifeſto. Nd 


In the mean time the French army advanced, 1509 


and came to an engagement with the forces of 
the Republick on the fourteenth of May 1509, 
and defeated them ; and within leſs than three 
weeks after the French King made himſelf maſter 
of Cremona, Breſſe, Bergamo, Crema, and of all 
the other towns and caſtles he pretended belonged to 
him as part of the duchy of Milan, and had been 
diſmembered from it. At the ſame time the Duke 
of Ferrara, who commanded the Pope's forces, 
entered Romania, and took Ravenna and Faenza, 
the moſt conſiderable towns he had demanded of 
them. He ſeized alſo upon the territory denomi- 
nated the Poleſin de Rovigo, which he alledged 
the Venetians had diſmembered from his duchy of 
Ferrara. The Duke of Brunſwick, the Emperor's 
General, alſo retook Trieſte and ſeveral other 
towns from them; and the Marquis of Mantuk 
others, which put the Republick into the utmoſt 
conſternation. They applyed themſelves hereupon 
to the Emperor, the Pope, and the King of Spain, 
offering to ſubmit to any terms if they would 


break with the French: and they were ſo ſucceſſ. 
ful in their negotiations with the King of Spal, 


that he offered to make peace with them on con- 


dition they would reſtore the towns in Apulia, 5 Ho 

which they did. The Pope they found alarmed ©. 

at the great progreſs of the French arms in „ 
T 
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and prevailed with him to defart his confederates 
arid join in an alliance with the Swiſs and their 
State to drive the French out of Italy. The King 
of England alfo acceded to this treaty, and was 
to attack France on the ſide of Picardy by way 
of diverſion. 
hand, entered into a more ſttict alliance with the 
Emperor, and by the aſſiſtance of five Cardinals 
devoted to their intereſt who fled from Rome, 
they called a General Council at Piſa to enquire 
into the means by which the Pope acquired the 
Pontificate, and threatened to depoſe him and ſet 
up another in his room, which gave his Holineſs 
no ſmall uneaſmeſs. The French King alſo at- 


tacked and took the city of Bologna from the Pope, 


1511. 


9 1 
C Ou 


1512. 


The 
French 


driven out 


and defeated his forces; and, as the French wri- 
ters affirm, was in a condition at this time to have 
made himſelf maſter of Rome itſelf, and even of all 
Italy, if he would have attempted it : but he ob- 
ſerved, that the ter were his conqueſts, and 
the further he advanced in this country, the more 
enemies he created. The Spaniards were afraid of 
N * and neither England or the Emperor 
d with good policy ſee the French add Italy 
to their monarchy. The Pope therefore know- 
ing he ſhould be very well ſupported, was fo far 
from ſubmitting to the French, that he called a 
General Council.at St John de Lateran's in Rome, 
in oppoſition to that of Piſa, in order to render 
all their decrees ineffectual; and proceeded to 
anathematize the Cardinals and Prelates that com- 
ſed it. He laid the town of Piſa alſo under an 
anterdi& for harbouring them, whereupon a tu- 
mult was raiſed by the citizens, and they were 
forced to remove to Milan. 8 
In the mean time the Swiſs attacked the French 
in the Milaneſe on one ſide, while the Pope and 
the Spaniards made head againſt them on the other. 
The King's forces nevertheleſs were ſucceſsful ſtill 
againſt the Pope, the Spaniards, the Venetians, and 
the Swiſs, till England declared war againſt France, 
and then the French found themſelves under a ne- 


ceſſity of withdrawing moſt of their forces out of E 


Italy, whereby they loſt Milan and all their con- 
queſts on that ſide the Alps, in almoſt as ſhort a 
time as they made them. The King of England 
demanded Normandy, and all the territories in 
France which formerly belonged to the Engliſh ; 
and having the Emperor for his ally, the French 
King thought it more adviſable to abandon his fo- 
reign conqueſts, than hazard the loſs of his own 
kingdom. Upon the retreat of the French, MAxi- 
MILIAN SFORZA, ſon of the late Duke, had 
the duchy of Milan reſtored him by the Venetians 
and the Swiſs. The republick of Genoa again re- 
volted from the French, and all the Princes in 
Italy enjoyed their reſpective territories again, only 
there were ſome diſputes which ſtill remained be- 
tween the Pope, the Emperor, and Venetians. A- 
bout the ſame time the Spaniards made a conqueſt 
of the kingdom of Navarre, though that Prince 
was ſupported by France. The French King till 
looked with a covetous eye upon the duchy of 
Milan, and obſerving that the Venetians were on 
ill terms with the Pope and the Emperor, en- 
tered into an alliance with that Republick againſt 
them; and ſending ſome troops over the Alps that 
Joined the Venetians, he recovered great part of the 


of Italy, Milaneſe . The Swiſs and Spaniards how- 
r 


and the 


 Venetians 
almoſt out 
of the 

continent. 5 


ever ſoon obtained an entire victory over the 

French army, and compelled them once more to 

Ay the country, while their miſerable allies the 

4 beaten almoſt out of the Continent, 
2 


The King of France, on the other 


retaining no other town 


Treviſa. en at Lei e Of Hau: 

The French aſcribe all their ill ſucceſs in this 
Italian war, to the invaſion of their country by the 
Engliſh and Imperialiſts on the ſide of Flanders, of 
which I am next to give an account; only for the 
ſatisfaction of thoſe who may be inquiſitive to know 


$. there but Padua and 
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what became of the council of Piſa, I muſt firſt The eu 
take notice, that this council having been adjourned of the 
from Piſa to Milan, was upon the late revolution ——— of 
in the Milaneſe adjourned to the city of Lyons in 
France; whereupon the Pope laid that kingdom 
under an interdict, and eſpecially Lyons where it 
was held. While the King in vain endeavoured 
to eſtabliſh the council, and-perſuade other Princes 
to join with him upon that occaſion, the Emperor 
declared that he adhered to the council of Lateran, 
and revoked every thing he had done in favour of 
the, other, condemning all the reſolutions of the 
Gallican Church on that ſubject. And though this 
Pope died in February 1512-13, and was ſucceed- 
ed by Leo the Tenth, a prelate of -a much more 
peaceable diſpoſition, the intereſt of the French at 
Rome was not at all improved, and they were at 
length obliged to drop the council of Piſa. 

The war between France and England was car- War be. 
ried on as well by ſea as land: their fleets engaged tween 
twice, but there happened nothing deciſive at ſea. 3 
The moſt conſiderable action was near St Malo's land. * 


inBritany, where the two Admirals grappling toge- 
ther, took fire and were blown up, whereby a mul- 
titude of men were loſt ; for the French Admiral 
alone, *tis ſaid, had 1200 men on board. The firſt 
attempt the Engliſh made by land was in Guienne 
in the year 1512, whither the Engliſh ſent a good 
body of troops to join the Spaniards ; but the latter 
inſtead of uniting their forces with the Engliſh for 
the recovery of that duchy, as had been ſtipulated, 
took the opportunity of this diverſion to ſeize upon 
the kingdom of Navarre, as has been related above ; 
whereupon the Engliſh returned home. The fol- 
lowing year 1513, HENRY the Eighth, King of 

ngland, embarked with an army of five and 
twenty or thirty thouſand men, and landed at 
Calais, from whence he marched and laid ſiege 
to Terouen in Flanders, being joined by the Em- 
peror MAx1MILIAN with a body of forces almoſt 
equal to the Engliſh. The French made an at- 
tempt to raiſe the ſiege, and were handſomely 
beaten : and as their gens d' arms did not behave 
very bravely, but made leſs uſe of their launces 
than their ſpurs, this engagement obtained the 
name of the Battle of Spurs. The French ſay 
this was but a detachment of their army that 
came to the relief of Terouen, and that they did 
not make their utmoſt efforts to raiſe the ſiege, 
becauſe they were obliged to ſend part. of their 
—_ into Burgundy to make head ' againſt the 
Swiſs and Imperialiſts, who had entered their coun- 
try on that ſide. But whatever their reaſons were 
for not venturing a general battle, Terouen ſur- 
rendered after a ſiege of nine weeks; after which 
the confederates laid fiege to Tournay, and took 
it, and this put an end to the campaign. JAMES 
the Fourth of Scotland, according to the cuſtom 
of that nation, invaded England while King 
Henry was engaged in the French war, but had 
the misfortune to be defeated and killed at Flod- 


don- field. The French King after ſuch : a train 


of ill ſucceſs, endeavoured to obtain a peace with 


Peace be- 


England, which he effected by marrying the Prin- tween 


ceſs Ma xv, the ſiſter of King HR Nn v the Eighth, 
and paying that Prince a million of crowns 4 
| | . wards 


France 
and Eng 
land. 
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Cc H AP: wards che charges of the war. Some Engliſh po- 
XIV. liticians pre pot pleaſed with this treaty, appre- 
pending that King Hz NVA V bed ſuch a ſupetiotity 
of troops, and ſuch powerful allies, that he might 
have made himfelf maſter of Normandy, and even 
of all Frande: while others held, that admitting 
the conqueſt of France could have been effected, 
it muſt have eoſt England a great deal of blood 
and treaſure ; for which the Engliſn could have 
expected nothing in return, but to have been made 
a province to the larger kingdom 3 and had they 
retained Normandy, or any other part of France, 

this would only have engaged them in pe 
wars, to maintain which the nation muft have 
been burthened with taxes. Nor is this the only 
reaſon why a ſubject of England ſhould be averſe 
to foreign conqueſts, | there is ſtill another more 
ſubſtantial than the former, and that is the en- 
danger ing his liberty and * for foreign 
territories muſt be maintained by ſtanding forces, 
which an arbitrary Prince may bring over at plea- 
ſure, and with them levy what money he pleaſes 
upon his ſubjects at home. Nothing is more evi- 
dent than that as money will raiſe ſoldiers, ſo ſol- 
diers will raiſe money if they want it, provided 
are quartered in à country where it is to 
be had: and for this reaſon ſome people are a- 
gainſt our having ſo much as a fingle town on the 
other ſide the water, becaufe it will ever furniſh 
the Prince, with a ſpecious pretence to raiſe an ar- 
my to defend it, when he is pleaſed to fay it is in 
But to reflect a little further on the wiſdom of 
our anceſtors. The reaſon of their entering into 
this war was to reduce the exorbitant power of 
France, then as well as now a very powerful king- 
dom; and as ſoon as they had compelled her to re- 
linquiſh all her new fat! and. reduced her 
to her former bounds, had gained their point : 
they had no intention to deſtroy the French nation, 
or bring it to ſuch a ſtate: that it might not be in 
a condition to check the ambition of the Emperor: 
this had been over - doing it, and only pulling down 
one exorbitant power to create another. And the 
ſame wiſdom ſeemed to reign in the Engliſh coun- 
cils at the peace of Utrecht: they found the French 
ſufficiently humbled, and had put the Imperialiſts 
in poſſeſſion of ſeveral fine countries that were 
taken from them. But they thought it highly ad- 
viſable to ſtop here, and not aggrandize the Em- 
peror to that d as to render him as terrible 
in Europe as the French had been. And yet had 
we a ſet of politicians among us, that nothing 
would fatisfy but a total extirpation of the French. 
They had not foreſight enough to diſcern, that in 
a very few years we might want their aſſiſtance 
to balance the power of the Emperor, tho* they 
have ſince been ſufficiently convinced of their 
miſtake. 8 2 
But to return to the French King Lzw1s XII. 
He ſurvived the peace and his marriage but a very 
little while: and thoſe people who will ſuffer no 
event to paſs without aſſigning the cauſe of it, 
aſſure us that his death was occaſioned by his too 
great complaiſance for the young Queen, who 
was one of the fineſt Princeſſes in Europe, and 
whoſe demands tis ſuppoſed the old King was per- 
fectly unable to fatisfy. But leaving theſe gentle- 
to their conjectures, certain it is he was taken 
of a fever attended with a dyſentery, of which 
he died on the firſt of January 1514-15, in the 
fifty. fourth year of his age, and the ſeventeenth 
of his reign, having never had any legitimate iſſue, 
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1 the crown devolved on his ſecond cou- cn A . 
R AN os, Count of Angouleme and Duke of XXIV. 
Fx 4ancrs Count of Angouleme and Duke of F=«xcts 
Valois, nephew of the late King, ſucceeded to 5 75 
the crown in January 1514-15, in the 21ſt year 
of his age. „ Aut⸗ | 
Immediately. after his acceſſion he renewed the 
alliahces which his predeceſſor had made with the 
King of England and the Venetians, By the treaty The 
with the latter they were obliged to affift him in Kiog's 
the conqueſt of the Milaneſe, and France engaged —_— 
to recover the towns the Republick had loft in ne, 
Italy. On the other hand, he found the Pope, 
the King of Spain, and the Swiſs, in a confederacy 
againſt him for the defence of the Milaneſe, and 
MAxlMILIAN SPORZA the new Duke. He de- 
termined however to paſs the Alps, and attempt 
the recovery of that duchy once again, and was 
encouraged in this enterprize'by the Genoeſe, who 
- this time put themſelves under the protection of 
The Swiſs having notice of his deſign, poſſeſſed The Swith 
themſelves of db the uſual paſſes of . 
but the King diſcovered another, a very difficult Paſtge in 
one, by the valley of Barcelonetta, thro* which — 
the French armies had never before penetrated 
into Italy; and making a feint with part of the 
army, as if he intended to march the common road, 
he ſent a ſtrong detachment of his forces, and 
feized that on the ſide of Harcelonetta without 
any oppoſition 5 whereupon the Swiſs withdrew 
their troops from the Alps, and retired- into- the The King 
Milaneſe, whether the French followed them. enters the 
The Pope and the Spaniard finding the King had Mianele, 
actually entered Italy, began to think of treating 5 
with him, and never fent their forces to join the 


- 


days, and loſt ten or twelve thou of their _ 
men: the French alſo were fo ſ handled 

that they did not think fit to purſue them. Upon 

the loſs of this battle, moſt of the towns in the 
Milaneſe, with the capital city itſelf, opened their 

gates to the conqueror: whereupon the Duke, 
Max1MILIAN SFORZA, who had retired into 

the caſtle of Milan with a good garriſon, capi- The Duke 
tulated, and agreed to ſurrender his duchy to the of Milan 
French King, upon condition he ſhould allow {readers 
him a penſion of — ducats per annum; % he 
and thus the French became entire maſters of the French. 
Milaneſe within leſs than a month after the bat- 
tle of Marignan. Their allies the Venetians in 

the mean time recovered moſt of the towns they 

had loſt in the laſt war. The Pope hereupon en- 

tered into a treaty with the King, by which he Treaty be: 
yielded Parma and Placentia to him: and his tween the 
Majeſty on the other hand promiſed'to aſſiſt the ffn and 
Pope in the recovery of the duchy of Urbino, and 10m 
conſented to aboliſh the Pragmatick Sanction, and ing the no- 
to eſtabliſh the Concordat in the room of it; mination 


hereby it was agreed that the King ſhould have 2 BPibofe. 


the nomination. of biſhops and abbots in France, * 
but that the Pope ſhould retain certain profits out 
of the prineipal eccleſiaſtical benefices. | 

His Majeſty while he continued at Milan endea- 
voured to bring the Swiſs to temper, and was fo 


ſucceſsful as to renew the antient alliances with 


eight of the cantons, As to the reſt of the powers 
on that ſide of the Alps, they all came and congra- 


tulated him on the ſucceſs of his expedition, trough 
many of them dreaded nothing more chan to 


zbo 
£ H AP. the French eſtabliſhed in Italy. His Majeſty hav- 
XXX. ing conſt ituted the Duke of Bourbon Lieutenant- 
| General of the Milaneſe, returned home, and arrived 
at Lyons in the beginning of February 1315-16. 
Ihe French hiſtorians relate, that he was under 
great apprehenſions at this time of being invaded 
by the King of England, whoſe Prime, Minſter 
Cardinal Wos EY was piqued at his denying 
him the biſhoprick of Fournay; but the reſt. of 
the Engliſh; Council being againſt a war with 
France, that enterprize was laid aſide for the pre- 
War be. ſent. Wors zx however gratified his ſpleen, by 
tween the inciting the Emperor to fall upon the French in 
- - ang Italy; This Prince recovered ſeveral places in the 
France, Milaneſe; but when the Generals were upon the 
point of coming ta an engagement, the Swiſs. on 
both ſides, of whom the greateſt part of each army 
was compoſed, refuſed to fight.” One reaſon they 
gave was, that they had ſtipulated by their reſpec- 
tive treaties with theſe powers, that they would 
not ſerve againſt their ow ountrymen: but the 
principal was, that they were not paid, either by 
„the French or Germans, and therefore took the 
liberty of returning home; from whence came 
that common ſaying, No Money, no Swiſs: after 
which the Emperor thought fit to retire into the 
Trentin, and abandon; his conqueſts, while the 
Swiſs, plundered. all the country in their return, ac- 
cording. to cuſtom, and paid themſelves. The 
French King about this time furniſhed the Pope 
with a body of cavalry, with which he reduced 
the duchy of Urbino, taking it from the true pro- 
piietor Duke Fxancis Muxv, and transferring 
„ fit to LAWRENCE DE MED Teis, his Holineſs's 
nephew, in purſuance of the late treaty between 
the Pope and his Majeſtyv9v. 
1516. The following r a peace between 
* France, Spain, the Emperor, and Venetians, 
France and whereby Verona was reſtored to the laſt. And 
moſt of the now that republick ſaw themſelves in the poſſeſſion 
powers of of all the places that had been taken from them 
Europe. by the confederacy of Cambrax. 
The King of France having bribed Cardinal 
Wors Ev, the Prime-Miniſter of England, eaſi- 
Tournay ly found means to purchaſe Tournay after wards of 
tg to the King of England for ſix hundred thouſand 
' crowns, and a peace was thereupon concluded be- 
tween the two nations; to cement which, the 
Dauphin, who was under two years old, was mar- 
ried to the Princeſs, MAR, the eldeſt daughter of 
Henry VIII, and under four years of age; 
baut this match, like moſt others that are made ſo 
1518. very early, came to nothing. WolsEv, the 
French hiſtorians aſſure us, had agreed alſo to de- 
liver up Calais to the French; but the King of 
Spain having notice of it, out - bid the King of 
France, and having drawn off the Cardinal from 
his intereſt, ever after played him upon France 


Vith great advantage. 5 WO 0 
About this time the Kings of France and Spain 
became competitors for the Empire upon the death 
of the Emperor Maximilian, which happened 
on the nineteenth: of January 1518-19. CARL ES 
CnarLes King of Spain proved the fortunate man: the 
L. choſen German Princes, tis ſaid, were apprehenſive that 
mperor. if they had choſen Fx ANIS, he would have en- 
deavoured to reduce them to the ſame condition 
the vaſſal Princes of that kingdom had been re- 
duced, and that they ſhould loſe the Sqverejgnty 
they enjoyed in their reſpective principalities. It 
1s natural alſo, to ſuppoſe, that CHARLES, who 
| had reſided in the Emperor his grandfather's court 
during his minority, and was perſonally known 

b. 
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to the Electors, ſhould have a better intereſt CH Ap 
among them than a foreign Prince, whom' they XXXIV. 
had always looked upon as the greateſt enemy to 
their country cin It e nnr 
This union of the Empire and Spain under one 1520. 
head gave the French King ſome uneaſineſs. He 
found his dominions almoſt ſurrounmded by the 
territories of his rival, and conſſidered how he 
might form an alliance” ſufficient to oppoſe him: 
and firſt he procured an interview with the King 
of England near Calais, as the French relate, and 
repreſented to him the danger they were both in 
of CHARLES“s rendering” himſelf univerſal mo- 
narch; and tis faid he procured a promiſe from the 
King of England to aſſiſt him if he ſhould be at- 
tacked. However ttge this relation may be in the 
main, certain it is the French writers are miſtaken 
in one circumſtance, namely, as to the Nings of 
England and France having had an interview be- 
fore the Emperor's conference with the King of 
England;; for the Emperor paſſing by fea from 
Spain to the Low- Countries, was entertained by 
HENRY VIII at Dover, before he went to 
Calais to meet the French King. The hiſtorians 
of both nations however agree, that the Emperor 
and King Fx AN Isg were very laviſh'of their pre- 
ſents: and promiſes to Woll sx V, whoſe ambition prfance and 
for the Popedom they were well acquainted with: the Empe- 
Iti is even ſaid, that the French King 'affured him ror make 
of fourteen voices in the conclave at the. next elec- 1 "on 
tion; but that the Emperor demonſtrating to the 1 
Cardinal that he could procure him a greater num- 
ber, he immediately deſerted the French intereſt, 
and went over to the Imperialiſts. Thus the fate 
of kingdoms is frequently determined by deſignin 
miniſters z Princes made to prevaricate and brea 
their contracts to their eternal diſnonour, and 
ſometimes utter ruin, only to advance the particu- 
lar views of the treacherous adviſer; and this per- 
haps becauſe the Sovereign will not give himſelf 
time to conſider his on, or his people's intereſts, 
but takes things upon truſt without examination. 
And what wonder is it in ſuch caſes, if the Miniſter 
has the adoration of the croud, while the Prince 
is contemned, and perhaps ſcarce thought of, even 
while he lives and bears the royal title? He 
may be ſtiled God's Vicegerent on earth, but 
unleſs he imitates the Deity in all his imitable per- 
fections, his truth, his juſtice, and concern for 
the welfare of mankind, particularly his own ſub- 
jects, the people will infallibly withdraw their 
veneration and dependance on him: nor is it fit 
a Prince | ſhould enjoy the ſplendor- of a crown, 
while he refuſes to bear any of the weight of 
it. But to return to our hiſtory: The Empe- 
ror, 'tis ſaid, obtained à promiſe of the King of 
England that he would not aſſiſt France, but 
offer his [mediation in caſe any differences aroſe, 
and take up arms againſt either of the parties who 
ſhould: refuſe his arbitration. OO 00060 
While the Emperor was abſent from Spain, A war be. 
there happened a rebellion in that kingdom, Which plane 
the French King looked upon as a favourable op- and the 
portunity to attack his territories on that ſide; Emperor. 
therefore he firſt aſſiſted the depoſed King of Na- 
varre to recover his country, and afterwards pe- 
netrated into Caſtile: but the regency of Spain 
having aſſembled their troops, deſeated the French, 
and recovered [Navarre again the ſame campaign 
it was loſt. Another attempt the French King 
made againſt the territoties of the Empire on the 
ſide of Luxemburg; not openly; but by giving 
Lz Maxx, Lord of Sedan, liberty to raiſe forces 
2 In 
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itt France, with which he attacked the Empe- 
ror's towns, upon pretence of ſome injuſtice that 
Prince had done him. The French King indeed 
diſavowed what the Lord of Sedan had done; 
nor did he raife an army to ſupport him. How- 
ever, the Emperor being ſatisfied his Majeſly was 
at the bottom of it, after he had ravaged the 
territories of that Lord, and razed his fortified 
towns to the ground, he entered the dominions 
of France, and took Tournay, and ſome other 
places; While the French on their ſide made 
themſelves maſters of Bouchain, Landrecy, and 
ſome other fmall towns: and thus a war was 
commenced between theſe two powers, which 
laſted many years, the King of England in vain 
offering his mediation. : | 

The war was about the ſame time begun in 
Italy, where the Pope, the Emperor, the Duke of 


Tuſcany, and other Princes, had entered into a 
confederacy to drive the French out of that coun- 


The Mila- 
neſe revolt 
from the 
French. 


1523. 


The Eng- 
liſh make 
an irrup- 
tion into 


Picardy. 


The 


try, and conſtitute FRA NIS SFORZA, the bro- 
ther of MAXIMILIAN, Duke of Milan. The 
French, who had behaved themſelves very in- 
ſolently, made this no difficult matter to effect: 
the inhabitants of the Milaneſe were all ready to 
Join them. The death of Pope Lzo X, however 
put ſome ſtop to the operations of the war; but 
Cardinal Ap RIAN, preceptor to the Emperor, be- 
ing elected in his room, all things went on to the 
wiſh of the confederates. (The Emperor it ſeems 
had made a tool of Wos EY, and never intend- 
ed to advance him to the pontificate.) They 
marched towards Milan, and having made them- 
ſelves maſters of ſeveral places, that capital opened 
it's gates and received FR AN CHIS SFORZ A for her 
ſovereign. Soon after the French being joined by the 
Venetians, and having received ſome other re- in- 
forcements, attacked the Imperialiſts and Italians, 
commanded by the Pope's General PR OSP ER Co- 
LONNA, at Bicoque, a palace and park of the 
Dukes of Milan, about a league from that city, 
ſurrounded by a wall and ditch. They were not 
able to force the Italian camp, but were repulſed 
and entirely defeated ; whereupon Genoa and the 
whole Milaneſe revolted from the French, except 
the caſtles of Milan, Novara, Piſighitone, and Cre- 
mona. The Venetians alſo deſerted the French 
intereſt, and made an alliance with the Emperor 
apainſt all powers that ſhould diſturb the repoſe of 
Italy for the future; never expecting to ſee the 
French in Italy again fo ſoon as they were, having 
ſo much buſineſs upon their hands on the fide of 
the Pyrenees and Picardy ; for the Engliſh the 
year before had declared war againſt them, and 
in purſuance of that declaration landed thirteen 
thouſand men at Calais, under the command of 
the Duke of Suffolk, who was to have been joined 
by alike number of Imperialiſts; but the latter not 
bringing more than five or ſix thouſand men into 
the field, and throwing the whole charge of the 
war on that ſide upon the Engliſh, according to 
cuſtom, no conſiderable action could be underta- 
ken; whereupon the Duke contented himſelf with 
ravaging the country till he came within ten or eleven 
leagues of Paris, and then returned to England. 
In the mean time the caſtle of Milan ſurrendered 


French in. to the confederates, but the French King notwith- 


vade the 
Milaneſe. 


ſtanding made great preparations for the invaſion 
of that duchy, and was upon his march thither 
when he received advice that the Duke of Bour- 
bon, Conſtable of France, being diſguſted, was 
treating with his enemy the Emperor. He charged 
the Duke with it; but there being no direct proof 
Vol. IL | | 
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of the matter, he continued his march towards 
Lyons, where he was aſſured that the Conſtable was 
actually fled into Germany, and thereupon ordered 
the fortified towns belonging to that Duke to be 
ſeized, and his adherents apprehended: and not 
thinking it proper at ſuch a juncture to leave the 
kingdom, he committed the care of the Italian ex- 
pedition to the Admiral BownnireT, who paſſed 
the Alps and recovered ſeveral places in the Mila- 
neſe, raking up his winter-quarters in that country. 

But the following ſpring 1524, the Swiſs de- 
ſerted his army, and the Imperialiſts, who were 
now commanded by the Duke of Bourbon, with 
the Venetians, Neapolitans, &c. having aſſembled 
their forces fell upon the French, and fairly beat 
them out of Italy again : after which the confe- 
derates paſſed the Alps, and beſieged Marſeilles ; 
but having lain before that town forty days, and 
made little progreſs in the ſiege, their army be- 
ing pretty much leſſened by ſickneſs, they raiſed 
the ſiege and returned into Italy, King Francis 
following them cloſe at the heels with an army 
of forty thouſand men. Upon his appearance' in 
the Milaneſe, the city of Milan itſelf, which al- 
ways ſubmitted to the ſtrongeſt ſide for fear of 


being plundered, opened her gates to him ; and 


the confederates not being in a condition-to kee 

the field, the King laid ſiege to Pavia. The place 
was defended by a numerous garriſon, and the 
beſiegers were ſo incommoded with the rains and 
ſnows, that they had not much advanced their 
works in two months they had lain before it. In 
the mean time the Imperialiſts having received 
large reinforcements from Germany, attacked the 
King. in his camp on St MaTTHmias's day, 
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1524-5, and after a brave reſiſtance, entirely de- taken pri- 


feated his army and took him priſoner. It is 
computed that there were eight or nine thouſand 
of the French killed upon the ſpot, and of the 
Germans ſcarce ſo many hundred. The loſs of 
this battle was followed by that of all the Mitaneſe. 
The King of England upon this occaſion ſhewed 
himſelf a Prince of great honour : he had aſſembled 
an army to invade France on the fide of Picardy, 
and hearing of the diſtreſs that the French were re- 
duced to upon the impriſonment of their King, he 
declared to the Regency of France that he would not 
proceed in the enterprize, or give them any diſtur- 
bance : whereas nothing is ſo common as to fee 
Princes taking advantages of the misfortunes of 
their neighbours. Burt one great inducement to 
this conduct no doubt was, an apprehenſion that 
the Emperor would ſoon become too powerful for 
all the Princes in Europe, if he did not change 
hands: he entered into a defenſive alliance there- 
fore with France, and engaged to procure the 
liberty of King FRANnc1s upon reaſonable terms. 
In the mean time the Emperor had cauſed his 
royal priſoner to be brought from Italy to Madrid, 
where after about a year's confinement a treaty 
was made between them. The King to obtain 
his liberty yielded up the duchy of Burgundy, re- 
nounced his pretenſions to Naples, Milan, and Ge- 
noa, and all ſovereign juriſdiction over the coun- 
tries of Flanders and Artois, and all other demeſns 
in the poſſ:flion of the Emperor; and a marriage 
was at the ſame time concluded between the Kin 
and ELEANOR Queen dowager of Portugal, the 
Emperor's ſiſter. About a month after the King 
was permitted to return to France, leaving his 
two ſons, FRANnC1s the Dauphin, and Hewnayv 
Duke of Orleans as hoſtages for the perform- 
ance of the articles. Being required to put the 
15 U Emperor 


ſon - ac 
Pavia. 


1525. 


15 20. 
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Emperor into the. poſſeſſion . of the duchy of Bur- 
gundy ſoon after; the States of the kingdom re- 
preſented, to .him, that he could not alienate the 
demeſns of the crown without their conſent, and 


"therefore that part of the treaty was void. This 
occaſioned a rupture with the Emperor, where- 


A conſe- 
deracy a- 
ainlt the 
{mperor. 


1527. 
Rome ta- 
ken by 
ſtorm by 
the Impe 
rial Gere- 
rals. 


upon King Fr ancisentered into an alliance with 
the Engliſh, the Venetians, the Swiſs, the Floren- 
tines, and the Pope, for preſerving the liberty of 
Italy, and reſtoring the duchy of Milan to Fr am- 
ois SFORZA. 

The Duke of Bourbon, the Imperial General, 
having notice of this league, marched directly to 
Rome, partly to be revenged on the Pope, and 
partly to ſatisfy his forces with the plunder of that 
city, having received no money to pay them for 
a conliderable time. He demanded a paſſage for 


his forces thro! Rome, pretending he was march- 


ing towards Naples; and this being refuſed him, 
he ordered ſcaling-ladders to be brought to the 
walls, and as he was ſtanding at the foot of one 


of them animating his men, he was wounded with 


The war 
carried in- 


to Naples. 


2 muſket-ball, of which he died ; whereupon the 
Prince of Orange took upon him the command of 
the Imperial army, and carried the city by ſtorm, 
committing greater outrages there, if we may cre- 
dit the French writers, than ever the barbarous 
nations were guilty of when they made themſelves 
maſters of it. The Pope having retired into the 
caſtle of St Ax ELo, was beſieged there; but 
the Imperial Generals finding, that the French 
and the reſt of the confederates were marching to 
his relief, agreed to raiſe the ſiege, on condition 
he would advance them four hundred thouſand 
ducats, and yield up ſome places to the Emperor, 
which belonged to the Eccleſiaſtical State. The 
confederates, on the other hand, having made 
themſelves maſters of great part of the Milaneſc, 
marched afterwards into the kingdom of Naples, 
and laid ſiege to the capital city, which induced 
the Imperialiſts to abandon Rome, in order to 
prevent another revolution in that kingdom. 
The city of Naples being blocked up by the 
Genoeſe fleet by ſea, and inveſted on all ſides by 
the confederates by land, was reduced to great ex- 
tremity for want of proviſions. The plague alſo 
carried off great numbers of the garriſon as well as 
inhabitants; but the condition of the beſiegers was 


not at all better. Of fix and twenty thouſand 


men that firſt inveſted the place, there were not 
ſix thouſand left; and, to compleat their misfor- 
tune, AN DPREW Doria, Commander of the 
Genoeſe fleet, went over to the Imperialiſts, and 


gave them an opportunity of ſupplying the place 


1528. 
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with forces and proviſions ; whereupon the con- 
federates found themſelves obliged to raiſe the 
ſiege. The Prince of Orange purſued them to A- 
verſa, and having inveſted the. place, they were 
glad to accept of ſuch conditions as he was pleaſed 
to grant them. The French officers and ſoldiers 
had leave to return to France, leaving all their 
arms, ſtandards, and colours behind them. The 
Swiſs were allowed to go home; and the Italians 
obliged themſelves not to ferve againſt the Empe- 
ror tor ſix months; and their General, the Mar- 
quis of Saluzzo, agreed to do all that was in his 
power to oblige the Governors of towns in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the allies to ſurrender to the Imperialiſts, 
for the performance whereof he remained a pri- 
ſoner amongſt them. 

The following year a peace was concluded be- 


teen the Emperor and France, by the mediation of 


the Queen Dowager of France, and Ma ROARET 


of Auſtria, Governeſs of the Netherlands, where- CRAP. 

by the Emperor deſiſted from his pretenſions on XXXIV. 

the duchy of Burgundy, and the French King 

obliged himſelf to pay the Emperor two millions 

of crowns, as a ranſom for the two Princes his 

ſons. He promiſed alſo to withdraw the forces he 

had ſtill remaining in Italy, and renounce all ſo- 

vereignty over Flanders, Artois, &c. The treaty 

of marriage alſo was confirmed between King 

FRAN CIS and the Emperor's eldeſt ſiſter the 

Queen of Portugal. The Pope had already made 

a ſeparate Peace with the Emperor; and the Ve- 

netians obtained ope on condition of delivering up 

the towns they were poſſeſſed of in the kingdom 

of Naples. The Emperor conſented to grant the 

inveſtiture of the duchy of Milan to Duke Sror- 

Za, upon condition he would let him put a gar- 

riſon in the caſtle of that capital, and in the city The Em. 

of Coſmo. As to the Republick of Florence, the peror ſub. 

Emperor beſieged, and took their capital city, and dues the 

obliged them to accept ALzxanDzr de Medicis ft 

for their Sovereign, whom they had driven away. Pins 
The French King being now in peace with all 1530. 

bis neighbours, ſolemnized his marriage with the 

Queen of Portugal. He afterwards applyed him- 

ſelf to remedy ſuch diforders in the ſtate, as the 

long war had occaſioned, and gave great encou- 

ragement to arts and ſciences, whereby he ob- 

tained the title of the Reſtorer of Learning in 1532. 

France. And in the year 1532, he cauſed the - 

duchy of Britany to be formally united to the 

crown of France. He propoſed alſo the model- 

ling his militia, after the pattern of the antient 

Romans, by forming them into legions or bodies 

of men, conſiſting of ſix thouſand each; Norman- 

dy, Britany, Picardy, and Burgundy, were each of 

them to furniſh one, tobe called by their reſpective 


1531. 


names, and ſo the reſt of the provinces in propor- 


tion to their extent; and this he began to exe- 1533. 
cute about the year 1333. In the mean time, France 
the Proteſtant or Lutheran Princes of Germany, enters into 
finding themſelves in danger of being cruſhed by agli 
the Emperor, who had publiſhed a decree, that no 3 
other religion ſhould be tolerated in the Empire Princes of 
but the Catholick, applyed themſelves to the Germany. 
French King for his protection: and he accord- 

ingly entered into a defenſive alliance with them, 

not with an intent to ſupport the Proteſtant reli- 

gion, for he was a zealous Catholick, and had 
executed ſeveral for hereſy in his own kingdom, 

but in order to break the Emperor's power, and 

render him leſs terrible to himſelf and the reſt of 

the powers of Europe, who were apprehenſive that 


CHARLES the Fifth aimed at nothing leſs than Tue Smal. J 


univerſal monarchy. This confederacy of the caldick 

Proteſtant Princes being entered into at the town League. 

of Smalcald in Germany, obtained the name of 

the Smalcaldick League. The Emperor finding fo 

formidable an alliance of the German Princes 

formed againſt him, ſupported by the King of 

France, and the Turks threatning to fall upon 

him at the ſame time with an army of three hun- 

dred thouſand men, begun to uſe the Proteſtants 

more mildly than he had done, and notwithſtand- 

ing the decree he had publiſhed at the concluſion 

of the Dyet of Augſburg, prohibiting the exerciſe 

of any other religion than the Catholick, he gran- 

ted the Proteſtants liberty of conſcience till a Ge- 

neral Council ſhould be aſſembled - to ſettle the 

points in diſpute ; and theſe temporary indulgen- 

ces obtained the name of Interims, as all things 

were to remain in the ſame ſtate they were in the 

mean time, | 
LOR, The 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF FRANCE, 


The King of England, Henry VIII, having 
been diſguſted alſo on account of the oppoſition the 


Emperor made to his ſeparation from Queen KA- 


THERINE, Who was the Emperor's aunt, had 
engaged to ſupport the Proteſtant Princes ' of Ger- 
many; and that Prince being afterwards excom- 
municated by the Pope, on his marriage with 
Ax NE BULLEN, threw off the Pope's ſupremacy, 
and {tiled himſelf Head of the Church of Eng- 
land. The French King, their writers inform 
us, did all that lay in his power to prevent mat- 
ters being brought to this extremity, by applying 
himſelf firſt to King HENRY, and then to-the 
Pope : but things were carried with that violence 
in both courts, that his mediation was to no pur- 
poſe, tho? there were at this time a very great in- 
timacy between the French King and the Pope, 
on account of his Holineſs's niece KA THERINE 
de Medicis matrying the King's ſecond ſon, 
HENRY Duke of Orleans, to folemnize which, 
the Pope made. a journey into France on purpole. 
One of the articles of this marriage was, that the 
Pope ſhuuld aſſiſt the French King in making his 
ſon the Duke of Orleans Duke of Milan ; but the 


Pope dying the next year, anno 1334, this part of 


the treaty was never executed. 

In the year 1535, the war broke out again be- 
tween France and the Emperor. FRANC1s SFOR- 
Z A Duke of Milan, happening to die about this 
time, the French King reſumed his claim to the 
Milaneſe, alledging, that on the death of SroR- 
z A Without iſſue, it reverted to him: but being 
conſcious that the Emperor would oppoſe his pre- 
tenſions, he waited till he found that Prince en- 
gaged in an expedition to Africa againſt the infi- 


dels; and that he might be able to make good his 


retreat, in caſe of a misfortune, he found ſome 
pretence of falling out with the Duke of Savoy, 
and ſeized upon his capital city of Turin, and 
moſt of his other towns, quartering his army in 
that country. But the Emperor being returned 
from his expedition to Tunis, marched with an 
army into Piedmont, and obliged the French to 
quit all the Duke of Savoy's towns, except Tu- 
rin. He afterwards paſſed the Alps, and entered 
Provence, where he tound all the country waſted 
by the French, that they might meet with no ſub- 
ſiſtence for their troops; the Emperor however 
poſſeſſed himſelf of Aix, and afterwards laid ſiege 


to Marſeilles ; but his army was ſo weakened by 


ſickneſs and famine, that he was obliged to return 
on a ſudden into Italy. The French relate, that 
of fifty thouſand men with which he invaded 
Provence, he had ſcarce five and twenty thouſand 
left when he came to Genoa, The Imperialiſts 
met with no better ſucceſs on the ſide of Picardy, 
where they laid ſiege to Peronne, but were forced 
to raiſe it by the brave detence the garriſon made. 
In the mean time the French follow the Impe- 
rialiſts into Italy, where there were perpetual 
ſkirmiſhes between them during the winter. 
James the Fifth of Scotland, it ſeems, was ſo 
zealous in ſerving the French King in this war, 
that, of his own accord, he raiſed an army of 
ſixteen thouſand men, and tranſported them to 
Provence, which gave the French that ſuperiority 
over the Emperor, as to oblige him to return to 
Italy. In gratitude to the King of Scots therefore, 
he gave him his daughter MacGDALEN in mar- 


Tiage, which created a miſunderſtanding between 


the Soo of England and France; the Scots being 


the conſtant and avowed enemies of the Engliſh 
nation, | 
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The French King at his return to Paris, had CH AP: 
the vanity to ſummon the Emperor as his vaſſal XXXIV. 
before the court of Peers, to do homage for Ar- fre 
tois and Flanders, pretending that the ceſfions he French 
had made of all homage and ſervice from the Em- King ſum- 
peror at the treaty of Cambray, were void, by Eu — 
that Prince's having invaded France on the ſide of . him 
Provence; and upon the Emperor's not appearing; as his vaf- 
that court declared him guilty of rebellion and fal. 
treaſon againſt his ſovereign Lord the King of 
France, and deprived him judicially of the pro- 


vinces of Flanders, Artois, and Charolois, which 


the Emperor and the reſt of the Princes of Eu- 
rope laughed at very heartily. | 
The French, alſo to ſhew their reſentment a- He enters 
gainſt the Emperor, entered into an alliance with into an al- 
the Grand Seignior, whereby it was agreed, that — og 
the Turks ſhould invade the kingdom of Naples, Turk. 
while the King of France attacked the Milaneſe; 
and accordingly BARBAROSSA the Turkiſh Ad- 
miral, made a deſcent near Otranto, burnt and 
plundered the country of Apulia, and carried off 
captives without number. But the French did not 
perform their part of the treaty; the Imperialiſts 
found them ſo much buſineſs on the ſide of the 
Netherlands, that it was as much as they could do 
to maintain themſelves in Piedmont; they were 
not able to penetrate into the Milaneſe, and a 
truce was concluded between France and the Em- 
peror the following winter, by the mediation of 
the Pope, who gave both parties a meeting at the 
city of Nice, in order to ſettle the articles. 
During the continuance of this truce, there be- 1539. 
ing an inſurrection in the Netherlands, the Em- The Em- 
peror deſired leave to come through France to Fon, to 
Flanders, for he was at that time in Spain; which paris. 
the French King conſented to, and received him 
ſuitable 'to his dignity on his arrival at Paris. 
There ſeemed to be a perfect reconciliation be- 
tween the two Princes; and the Emperor pro- 
miſed to grant the inveſtiture of the Milaneſe to 
one of the ſons of France, if we may credit their 
hiſtorians; tho? the Emperor, when he was put 
in mind of it on his arrival in Flanders, declared, 
he never made any ſuch promiſe. This, and the 
murdering one of the French Envoys in the Mi- 
laneſe, who was going to the Ottoman Port, 
occaſioned a miſunderſtanding between theſe two 


1537s 


1541. 
powers again, tho? the French did not think fit to * 
break the truce till they found the Emperor enga- 
ged in another expedition to Africa; in which he 
loſt a very great fleet and army, and was obliged 
to return to Spain without effecting any thing. 

The following year, 1542, the French King 1842. 
declared war againſt the Emperor, on account of War be- 
the murder of his Envoy, and for ſome other rea- een the 
ſons; and having raiſed two great armies, ſent © _— 
one to the confines of Spain, and the other to the Rode: 
Low- Countries. The latter penetrated Luxem- 
burg, and reduced ſeveral conſiderable towns; but 
the other army having beſieged Perpignan three 
months, was forced to riſe from before it, and return 
home, after they had loſt a great many men. 

The next campaign the French, as uſual, took 1543. 
ſome places on the fide of Flanders and Luxem- 
burg before the Emperor's forces came into the 
field, but loſt moſt them again before the 
end of the ſummer ; and the Emperor at the ſame 
time fell upon their ally the Duke of Cleve, and 
the reſt of the German Princes, who were in a 
confederacy againſt him, and forced them to ſub- 2 
mit to very hard conditions. The King of Eng- — 25 
land alſo entered into an alliance with the Em- France. 


peror, 
2 


— — oe — cot 
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C tA P. peror, being provoked to it by the French King's 
XXXIV. ſending over forces into Scotland, and oppoling 
him in the match he had propoſed between his ſon 


EpwaRrd, and the young Queen of Scots, where- 
by Harry VIII hoped to have united the two 
kingdoms. In purſuance of this treaty, ten thou- 
ſand Engliſh were ſoon after ſent over to the aſſiſt- 


ance of the Emperor in the Netherlands. 


1544. 


The Eng- 
liſh and 
Imper1- 
aliſts in- 
vade 
France. 


Bologne 
taken by 
the Eng- 
liſh. 


The French King finding himſelf hard preſſed on 
all des, united his forces with the Turks, and laid 
ſiege to Nice, while Bar Bagossa the Turkiſh 
Admiral blocked it up by ſea. He did not ſucceed 
in- his enterprize however, being forced to raiſe 
the ſiege of the caſtle, after he had made himſelf 
maſter of the town : and this confederacy with the 
Turks rendered the French extremely odious to all 
the Princes in Europe; tho* now *ris become a 
common practice, when any power 1s at war with 
the Emperor, to bring the Grand Seignior upon 
his back by way of diverſion. 

The French were very ſucceſsful in Piedmont 
in the year 1544, where they gave the forces of 
the Emperor and the Duke of Savoy a very ſignal 
defeat, but could not make any great advantage 
of their victory, being forced to withdraw part of 
their army to the frontiers of Picardy, where the 
Imperialiſts and Engliſh were drawing together an 
army of fourſcore thouſand men, giving out, that 
they intended to march directly to Paris. The 
Imperialiſts however, not being ready to take the 
field ſo foon as the Engliſh, King Harzy laid 
ſiege to the cities of Bologne and Monſtrevil, and 
the Emperor retook Luxemburg and ſome other 
towns, which the French had poſſeſſed themſelves 
of in that duchy. Theſe ſieges took up ſo much 
of their time, that their grand deſign of carrying 
the war into the heart of France became imprac- 
ticable. 
ter a ſiege of three months; but could not make 
himſelf maſter of Monſtrevil, and the winter ap- 


proaching, he left a garriſon in Bologne, and re- 


turned to England. A treaty was ſoon after ſet 


on foot between the Emperor and France, where- 
by it was agreed, that the French King's ſecond 
ſon the Duke of Orleans, ſhould marry either 
Maxy of Auſtria the Emperor's eldeſt daughter, 
or the ſecond daughter of the King of the Ro- 
mans; and that upon his marriage, he ſhould be 
inveſted either in the Milaneſe, or the Nether- 


lands, with the counties of Burgundy, and Charo- 


lois, at the election of the Emperor: but the Duke 


of Orleans dying a few months afterwards, this 


1545 


Several 
towns de- 
ſtroyed 
with the 
inhabi 
tants on 


part of the treaty was never executed. 

The following year, 1545, was moſt remark- 
able for a terrible execution committed in France 
on account of religion; the zealous King Francis 
had before burnt ſeveral of his ſubjects tor adhering 
to the doctrines of the Reformed ; but in purſuance 
of a decree,made hive years before, by the Preſident 
of Provence, he was ſt ill guilty of greater cruelties, 
ordering a detachment of his army, to burn the 
city of Cabrieres down to the ground ; together 
with the large town of Merindol, and ſeveral 
other towns and villages; to burn the maſter of 


every family at the ſtake, and plunder all their 


goods, leaving their wives and children to ſtarve. 


account of In which execution the ſoldiers committed the 


zeligion. 


moſt unheard of barbarities, on pretence that 
the inhabitants were infected with what the 
Pope was pleaſed to call hereſy. So early were 
the French Princes remarkable for their inhuman 
perſecuting ſpirit. 
The French King, after he had made peace 
2 


The King of England took Bologne, af- 


with the Emperor, bent all his forces againſt Eng- CH Ap. 
XXXIV. 
— 


land, being determined to recover Bologne and 
Calais from them, and drive them from the Con- 
tinent. But as this was impracticable, till he 
could make himſelf maſter at ſea, he firſt fitted 
out a fleet of two or three hundred ſail, which 


ſtood over to the coaſt of England, where they 


met with the royal navy of that kingdom. The 
Commanders on both ſides were ſo prudent, that 


aſter firing upon one another at a diſtance for 


ſome time, they thought fit to part without com- 


ing to a cloſe engagement. The French after- 
wards plundered ſome villages in the Ifle of 
Wight; and the Engliſh returned their viſit, and 
ravaged Normandy. There were ſeveral ſkir- 
miſhes alſo between the armies at land in the 
neighbourhood of Calais and Bologne; but nothin 

deciſive happened either this or the followin 

year: and the Council of Trent being aſſembled 
about this time, where the King of England was 
apprehenſive ſomething might be decreed againſt 
him to his prejudice, began to liſten to the offers 
of peace that were made him by France, and a 


treaty was ſet on foot accordingly ; wherein it 


was agreed, that upon the French King's payin 
eight hundred thouſand crowns to the King o 
England, or ſo much as the war and the fortifica- 
tions of Bologne had coſt him, within the ſpace of 
eight years, that city ſhould be reſigned up to 
France. And thus a peace was again eſtabliſhed 
between theſe two Princes a very little before their 
deaths, King Harry dying in January following, 
and the French King on the laſt day of March, 
1547, being ſucceeded by his ſon Henry. 

HENRY II, ſon of Francis I, aſcended 
the throne on the thirty-firſt of March, 1547, 
being that day nine and twenty years of age. 
He diſcharged moſt of the officers of ſtate at 
his acceſſion, and brought the famous Conſtable 
Mon TMORENCY, (who had been in diſgrace, 
and baniſhed from court in the late reign) and 
Francis Duke of Aumale, afterwards Duke of 
Guiſe, into the adminiſtration, 

He expected every day to have his dominions 
invaded by the Emperor ChHarLes V, who 
was now grown very formidable, having entirely 
defeated the Proteſtant Princes of Germany thar 


1546, 


The Kings 


of England 
and France 
make 
peace, and 
die ſoon 
after. 


1547. 


HEN RT 
II. 


The Em- 

peror ob- 
tains a vic- 
tory over 

the Pro- 


formed the Smalcaldick League at the battle of teſlant 


Mulberg, and taken two of their Chiefs priſoners, 
namely, FREDERICK Elector of Saxony, and 


Princes. 


Pnitie Landgrave of Heſſe, with whom the 


French were in confederacy. But the Emperor be- 
ing engaged in ſettling his affairs in Germany, the 
King found himſelf at leiſure to defeat the deſigns 
of the Engliſh, who were about to marry their 
young King EpwarD the Sixth to the infant 
Queen of Scotland, Mary STUART, by form- 
ing a party among the Scots, and ſending over 
troops to their aſſiſtance, he procured the negotia- 
tion with England to be broke off, and the young 
Queen brought over to France, in order to be 
married to the Dauphin; whereby he again pre- 
vented a union between the two kingdoms. 

The next thing he undertook was to diſcourage 
all innovations in religion: accordingly he re- 
vived his father's ſevere edicts againſt the refor- 


mers; for tho? he aſſiſted the Proteſtant Princes in 


Germany againſt. the Emperor, it was not out of 
any opinion he had of their principles, but purely 
upon a political account. 15 5 
In the year 1548, he viſited all his frontier 
towns, eſpecially on the ſide of Flanders and Ger- 
many, and put them in a poſture of defence, = 
' the 


1545. 


— AA 


CHAP. the mein time an inſurrection happened in Gui— 
XXXIV. enne, on account of the exceſſive duties on falt ; 
rm ſeveral of the King's officers were killed, and a- 
mong ,the reſt the Governor of the caſtle of 
Bourdeaux ; but ſome troops being ſent againſt 
them, they were ſoon reduced, and ſevere exam- 
ples made of the ring-leaders of them. | 
The Engliſh court being in great diſtraction, 
the King looked upon this as a favourable oppor- 
tunity to attempt the recovery of the Bolognois; 
but he firſt tranſported a body of troops to Scot- 
land, to join his party. there, and make a diverſion, 
and then attacked the forts about Bologne, which 
he eaſily carried, the Engliſh having no army in 
the field. However, when he came before the 
town itſelf, he found it to be ſo ſtrong, that he 
contented himſelf with blocking it up. But the 
diſſenſions increaſing in the Engliſh court, which 
1550. made it impracticable to ſend any relief to Bologne, 


1549: 


Bologn® the Engliſh Miniſtry entered into a treaty with 
yn © the French, and agreed to deliver up the place on 
the payment of four hundred thouſand crowns of 
the value of a noble each; and a peace was con- 
cluded thereupon between the two nations, in 

which Scotland was included. 
The following year hoſtilities were renewed in 
Italy berween the French and Imperialiſts, on ac- 
count of the duchies of Parma and Placentia, the 
right to which was conteſted by the Emperor with 
the family of Farneſe, who apprehending they 
ſhould be overpowered, called in the French to 

their aſſiſtance, | | 
1551. The war being thus begun between France and 
the Empire, the German Princes, who were g1l- 
guſted by the Emperor's haughty behaviour ſince 
his victory at Mulberg, and his eftabliſhing the 
Catholick religion in ſeveral Proteſtant towns, 
An alli- Propoſed to enter into an aliance again with the 
ancebe French King. Even MauRIOGE, whom the Em- 
tween peror had made Elector of Saxony, in the room 

France | 

ate Of Jonx- FRED ERIK, that was taken priſoner 
proteſtant at Mulberg, and Joacnim Elector of Branden- 


Princes of burg, who had till now been in the Emperor's 
Germany. jntereſt, were among the number. The King 

1552. by this treaty engaged to maintain the liberties of 
Germany; to raiſe two great armies, and make 
himſelf maſter of the Imperial towns of Cambray, 
Metz, Toul, and Verdun; and to furniſh the 
German Princes with very great ſums towards the 
charges of the war. By the fame treaty, Mav- 
RICE, Elector of Saxony, was declared Head of 
the league of the German Princes, and General of 
the army to be formed of their troops, who pub- 
liſhed a manifeſto declaring the morives of their 
entring into this war, viz. The ſecurity of rhe 
Proteſtant religion, the defence of the liberties of 
Germany, and the deliverance of PIII Land- 
grave of Heſſe, his father-in-law. 

The French King was very ready to execute 
that part of the agreement which obliged him to 
attack Metz, Toul, and Verdun, and accordingly 
o Metz marched an army immediately into Lorrain, and 
Toul, ang made himſelf maſter of thoſe towns, and indeed 
Verdun, of the whole country of Lorrain. In the mean 

time, the Elector of Saxony and the Marquis of 
Brandenburg, having aſſembled their troops, were 


The 
French 


but he fled from thence with the utmoſt precipita- 
tion, when he heard of their approach, not being 
in a condition to oppoſe them. They advanced 
8. however, and plundered the town, together with 
the Emperor's baggage, and put the Council of 


Trent in ſuch a fright, that the Cardinals and 
VOL. IL | 
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in every place where the war was carried on be- 


ill, the French King ſent an Embafty thither with 


 Maxy aſide. And notwithſtanding, this ſettle- 


very near ſurprizing the Emperor at Inſpruck ; 
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Eccleſiaſticks, who compoſed it, thought fit to CHAP. 
break up their ſeſſion, and were adjourned to ano- XXXIV. 
ther place. 4 ns 

The invaſion of the French, and the progreſs of The treaty 
the confederate Princes, had ſuch an effect alſo on of Paſſau. 
the Emperor, that he conſented to à treaty with 
them at Paſſau; wherein it was ſtipulated, that he 
ſhould releaſe the Prince of Heſſe; aſſemble a 
Dyet of the Empire within ſix months, and re- 
dreſs their grievances: that in the mean time li- 
berty of conſcience ſhould be allowed, and that 
thoſe of the Augſburg confeſſion ſhould fit in the 
Imperial chamber, trom whence they had been 
excluded. | 

The Emperor was now at leiſure to take his re- The Em- 
venge of the French, and accordingly ordered his Peror un- 
armies to ravage their country on all ſides, while, ow 
with the greateſt part of his forces, he inveſted with 
Metz; but as he did not open the trenches before France. 
that place till November, and it proved a very 
ſevere winter, he loſt a fine atmy by the rigour 
of the ſeaſon, and was forced to raife the ſiege at 
laſt, He met with the like ill ſucceſs in Italy, and 


tween him and France this year, which he looked 
upon as the moſt unfortunate of his life, and oc- 
caſioned his ſay ing, That fortune was a friend to 
young people; meaning chiefly the French King, 
who was ſucceſsful againſt him every where. 
The following year, the Emperor took Terou- 
en and Hedin in the Low-Countries, and razed 
them to the ground. On the other hand, the 
French fleet, in conjunction with that of the 
Turks, ravaged the coaſt of Calabria, and made a 
defcent- on the iſland of Corſica, maintaining them- 
felves in the ſouthern part of it for ſeveral years 
and in other places, the war was carried on with 
various faccets. In the mean time, Epwarp the 
Sixth King of England, being taken dangerouſly 


a compliment: but the real defign of it was to pre- 
vent the Princeſs Mary's aſcending the throne; 
becauſe the Emperor, had propoſed a marriage be- 
tween her and his fon PuirLre, which. would pro- 
bably bring England into an alliance againſt him, 
The French writers therefore ſuggeſt, that it was 
their King who influenced EDwa Rd the Sixth to 
exclude her, and ſettle the crown upon Jane 
GREY. But whatever ſhare that Prince might 
have in it, we are very well ſatisfied, that religion 
and private intereſt were the principal inducements 
to the Engliſh Miniſtry, for ſetting the Princeſs 


ment, we find ſhe ſucceeded againſt her rival 
JANE Grey, and married King Pnir1e after- 
wards, which brought England to be a party in 
the war againſt France. 

An obſtinate battle was fought the next year 1554. 
between the Imperialiſts and the French near The battle 
Renti, in the Netherlands, where both ſides claim- of Renti. 
ed the victory; but it ſeems to have. been a drawn 
battle. A more deciſive action happened near 
Marciano in Tuſcany, where the French were 
routed, and beaten out of ſeveral} places they poſ- 
ſeſſed in that duchy, by the Imperialiſts. 

What rendered the ſucceeding year moſt re- CnazLes 
markable was, CHARLEs the Fiſth's reſignation V refigns 
of the Empire and all his other dominions, and de Em- 


retiring to a cloyſter. He ſurrendred Spain, Na- 3 


1555 


ples, Milan, the Low- Countries, and Burgundy, into a mo- 
to his ſon PHIL I at Bruſſels, and the Empire to vaſtery. 
his brother FERRDINVAND King of the Romas. 

After which he failed to Biſcay in Spain, from 
whence 
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CHAP whence he went to the monaſtery of Juſt, where 
XXXIV he lived two years, employing himſelf in works 
of piety and devotion, About the ſame time, a 
truce was concluded between the French and Im- 
perialiſts, by which it was agreed, each party 

thould keep what they were in poſſeſſion of. 
1556, This truce was broken the year following on 
the Pope's account; he was a mortal enemy to 
the houſe of Auſtria, and under ſome pretence of 
ſome inſults he had received from the Viceroy of 
Naples, he invited the French to come into Italy 
to his aſſiſtance; giving them hopes, that both 
The Milan and Naples would now become an eaſy con- 
French queſt. The French immediately ſent two of 
— no their Generals with a good body of troops to 
ready a. Rome to defend his Holineſs, who were followed 
gain. by the Duke of Guiſe, and an army of between 
1557. twenty and thirty thouſand men the next ſpring. 


The French recovered ſome of the Pope's towns, 


that had been taken by the Spaniards, and offered 
the Duke of Alva the Spaniſh General battle; 
but he finding the country as fatal to the French, 
as it had been in former enterprizes, and that 
their army would ſoon be deſtroyed by ſickneſs, 
declined fighting till the French were reduced to 
ſuch a condition, as to think of nothing elſe but 
of making good their retreat over the Alps a- 
ain. | 
The : In the mean time, the French army in the Low- 
French Countries was routed near St Quintin, which e- 
defeated at yent alone would have obliged their countrymen 
St Quin- to have abandoned Italy, if no other misfortune 
ein. had happened to them. The Pope, upon the 
French General's deſerting him, was obliged to 
beg a peace of the Spaniards, which was granted 
him upon much better terms than he could have 
expected, conſidering the provocations he had 
given them. Bur to be a little more particular as 
to the war in the Low-Countries: The French 
tell us, that when they made that great detach- 
ment to Italy, they did not imagine the enemy 
would have been ſo numerous in Flanders; they 
were ſurprized at the Queen of England's declar- 
ing war againſt them at this time, preſuming, 
that as King PRHILIP was neither beloved nor e- 
ſteemed by the Engliſn, they would have left him 
to end his quarrels with France by himſelf. But 
on the contrary, about the end of July, they ſaw 
the Spaniſh army commanded by EMANUEL 
PRHILIBERT Duke of Savoy, amounting to up- 
wards of fifty thouſand men, joined by twelve 
thouſand Engliſh, ſer down before St Quintin, 
which being a place of importance, they endea- 
voured to throw a ſupply of forces and proviſions 
into the town; and, contrary to their intenti- 
ons, this brought on a general battle, in which 
they were totally routed, their General the Con- 
ſtable Mox TMoRENCY, and a great number of 
their Nobility taken priſoners. Upon this miſ- 
fortune, the Duke of Guiſe was immediately ſent 
for out of Italy, and declared Lieutenant-General 
of the kingdom. This gentleman, to raiſe the 
ſpirits of the people, and eſtabliſh his own repu- 
cation, took the field in the depth of winter, and 
diſguiſing his intention by ſeveral marches and 
1858 countermarches, ſat down before Calais, which 
Calais ta- having but a ſmall garriſon, and very ill provided 


ken by with neceſſaries, (the Engliſh not expecting a viſit 


— ſo ſoon after the loſs the French had ſuſtained at 
ons. St Quintin) the garriſon was obliged to capitulate 
in eight days, and had no better terms allowed 

them than of being tranſported to England, except 

the Governor and fifty more, who were to re- 


2 


main priſoners of war. Thus was this place loſt, CH AP, 
which was once deemed impregnable, after the XXXIV. 
Engliſh had been in poſſeſſion ot it two hundred | 
years and upwards. It is impoſſible, ſay the French 
hiſtorians, to expreſs the joy which this glorious 
conqueſt cauſed throughout the kingdom, and the 
ſurprize all the courts of Europe were in to ſee it 
effected at a time when France was thought to 
be at it's laſt gaſp. The King looked upon it to be 
ſo conſiderable, that he ſoon after made a kind of 
triumphant entry into Calais; and as this place 
rendered the Engliſh maſters of both ſides the 
channel, the loſs of it was extremely regretted by 
that nation, 

While the French were engaged in the enter- 
prize againſt Calais, Guiſnes, and Hammes, and 
the other little forts about it, the Scots their faith- 
ful allies, made an incurſion into England, in or- 
der to give a diverſion on that ſide z and the A- 
pril following, Mary STUART Queen of Scot- 
land was married to Francis the Dauphin, 
which proved a conſiderable advantage to the 
houſe of Guiſe, ſhe being a niece of that Duke. 
It was about this time, that that fatal emulation The 
began between the families of Montmorency and faQtions 
Guiſe, which occaſioned infinite diſtractions in the * Gui 
kingdom. The change of religion alſo contribu- 8 
ted to theſe inteſt ine diviſions: the Duke of Guiſe 
was eſteemed the head of the Papiſts, and the 
Conſtable and the Admiral Col i the ſupport 
of the Proteſtants; but both the Conſtable and the 
Admiral having been made priſoners at the battle 
of St Quintin, the Guiſes had now the admini— 
ſtration almoſt entirely in their hands. They took 
this opportunity of charging Monſieur DAN DEE 
LoT the Admiral's brother, who was General of 
the infantry, with ſpeaking irreverently of the 
Maſs, and procured an order from the King to 
commit him to priſon. About this time, the 
French laid ſiege to Thionville in Luxemburg, 
and took it; while Marſhal de Tormes, Gover- 
nor of Calais, with another part of the army, 
ſurprized Dunkirk ; but he was attacked by Count 
EG MONT Governor of Flanders, in his retreat 
near the mouth of the river Aa, on the third of 
July, and routed, Marſhal de Tormes himſelf 
being made priſoner. The French aſcribe the 
loſs of this battle to a ſquadron of Engliſh ſhips, 
which lay at that time in the mouth of the river, 
and cannonaded the French while they were enga- 
ged with the Spaniards, | 

This ill ſucceſs of the French induced them to 
think of peace, tho' their writers impute it to an- 
other motive; they relate, that the Duke of Guiſe 
and the Cardinal of Lorrain his brother, looking 
upon their intereſt at court to be ſo well eſtabliſhed 
as to need no ſupport, treated the King's miſtreſs, 


the Ducheſs of Valentinois, with great inſolence ; 


whereupon ſhe prevailed upon his Majeſty to ſend 
orders to the Conſtable Mon T MOREN Y, who 
was then a priſoner in Flanders, to make propoſals 
of peace to the Spaniard, to the end that the Con- 
ſtable might return home, and aſſiſt her againſt 
the power of the Guiſes. She applied herſelf alſo 
to the Duke of Savoy, who was General of the 
armies of Spain, to influence that court to enter 
into a treaty, aſſuring him, that his dominions in 
Savoy and Piedmont ſhould be reſtored him if he 
could effect it. But I find there was little occa- 
ſion for all this artifice to bring about a peace, for. 
King PH1L1P having juſt buried his father the 
Emperor, and his wite the Queen of England,. 
and being about to return to Spain, was very de- 
| ſirous 
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CHAP. firous to leave his dominions in the Low-Coun- 
XXX1V. tries and Italy in peace; and the French court, 
Aas has been intimated, having the worſt in the war, 
could nat be averfe to pacifick meaſures. But how- 
ever the matter was brought about, Chateau-Cam- 
breſis was agreed on for the place of treaty the fol- 
towing year, where Queen ELizaBtTH of Eng- 
land was to have her plenipotentiaries, as well as 
France and Spain z notwithſtanding the French had 
encouraged Mary Queen of Scots, the wife of the 
Dauphin, to take upon her the title and arms of 
the Queen of England: to retaliate which at- 
front, and to ſtrengthen her intereſt, Queen Er 1- 
ZABETH entered 1nto an alliance with the Pro- 
teftant, Lords in Scotland, and had thereby a 
greater influence on the affairs of that nation du- 
ring her reign, than their own Queen, But to 


A peace return to their treaty : It was at length agreed, 
between that the. French ſhould remain in poſſeſſion of 
France, Calais for eight years, at the end of which term, 
— they ſhould either reſtore it, or pay five hundred 
1559, Choufand crowns to England: that the places ta- 


ken either by the French or Spaniards ſhould be 
reciprocally reſtored, only the French were to 
remain in poſſeſſion of Metz, Toul, and Verdun: 
the Duke pf Savoy was to be put into the poſſeſ- 
ſion of his country, except Turin, Pignerol, 
Quiers, Chivos, and Villeneuve, which the French 
King was to retain till ſome pretenſions he had to 
the dominions of Savoy, in the right of Lovisa 
of Savoy, mother of FRAN IS the Firſt, were 
examined : and in the mean time the King of 
Spain was to keep garriſons in Verceil and Aſti. 
This peace occaſioned ſome murmurings againſt 
the Conſtable, becauſe the French had taken a 
oreat many more towns during the war, than the 
Spaniards had taken from them; it was even 
computed, that the French hereby ſurrendred up 
no leſs than two hundred towns. and fortreſſes : 
to which the Conſtable and his friends replied, 
that theſe two hundred fortreſſes were moſt of 


them little caſtles belonging to the Lords of cowns: 


and villages, which had been feized in order to 
protect the country againſt the enemy's parties 
during the war; and that Calais and the towns of 
Picardy which were reſtored to France, were an 
ample equivalent for them, eſpecially if it were 
conſidered that France was to remain in poſſeſſion 
of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, with their depen- 
dencies, which were a noble augmentation to the 
kingdom, and covered it onthe fide of Champagne, 
much the weakeft frontier they had: that the 
kingdom alfo received an inconceiveable advan- 
age by removing the Engliſh to the other fide 
of the water, who had been a thorn in their 
ſides for ſeveral hundred years paſt. For what- 
ever they had ſtipulated concerning the reſtoring 
of Calais at eight years end, it is evident they 
never intended it: nor were the Engliſh mini- 
ſtry ſo weak as to expect they ſhould ; but the 
Queen had ſo many difficulties to ſtruggle with at 
her acceſſion, on account of religion, that they 
were in no condition to continue the war, and 
only got that clauſe inſerted to ſatisfy the popu- 
lace, who were as zealous at that time for the re- 
covery of Calais, as we are at preſent for retain- 
ing Gibraltar and the iſland of Minorca, 
There were two marriages ſolemnized at the 
French court afterwards, which were intended to 
cement this peace, viz. one between the King 
of Spain and the Princeſs EL IZ ABETA, the French 
King's daughter : and the other between the Duke 
of Savoy and the Princeſs MAROGARET, the 


But the 
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King's ſiſter. Among other ſhews and diverſions CHAP. 
on this occaſion the King ordered a tournament XIV. 
to laſt three days: the King was the firſt chal- 

lenger, and with the Duke of Guiſe, the Duke 

of Nemours and the Prince of Ferrara, engaged 

all chat came the firſt day with abundance of ap- 

plauſe. He was equally ſucceſsful the ſecond, be- 

ing the thirtieth of June, till about the cloſe of 

the evening, when they were about to give over, 

he propoſed to break another launce with the 

Earl of Montgomery, Captain of the Scots guards. 

The Queen, as if ſhe had ſome foreſight of the 
misfortune that was to happen to him, begged of 

him herſelf, and employed her friends to diſſuade 

him from tilting any more; but he could not The King 
be prevailed upon : he entered the lifts with the ned me 
Earl, they ran with all their force againſt each N 
other, broke their launces, and a ſplinter of the ment. 
EarPs pierced the King's eye through the viſor of 

his helmet: the blood guſhed from che wound in 

ſuch quantities, that no body doubted it's being 
mortal, and in a few days his Majeſty's life was 
declared to be in danger. However, he ordered 

that the Duke of Savoy's wedding with his ſiſter 
ſhould be ſolemnized in his chamber the ninth of 

July, and died the next day, being eleven days 

after he received the wound, in the forty-firſt 

year of his age, and the thirteenth of his reign, 
leaving four ſons behind him, namely, FRAN- 
cisIl, who immediately fucceeded him, CHARLES, 
HENRY, and FRAN IS; and three daughters, viz. 
ELIZABETH, Queen of Spain; CLaupe, Du- 

cheſs of Lorrain; and MarcaRET. 

FrxANCis the Second was in the ſeventeenth FANG 
year of his age at his father's death: a Prince, ſays II. 1559: 
my author, weak both in body and mind, and by 
no means qualified to bear the weight of the go- 
vernment in his own perſon. There were three Factions 
factions therefore that endeavoured to get the ad- in the 
miniſtration of affairs into their hands, namely, French 
the houſe of Guiſe, that of the Conſtable Mon T- Wut. 
MORENCY, and that of the Princes of the blood. 

Queen- mother CATHERINE DE MEDI“ 
ois adhering; to the Guiſes, that party carried all 
before them. Whereupon the Conſtable was ob- 
liged to retire from court, and live privately: Ax- 
THONY DE Bou R BON King of Navarre, firſt 
Prince of the blood, and the Prince of Condé his 


brother, were likewiſe in a manner baniſhed: the 


Admiral CoLIGNI, and DAN DEHLOTr, relations | 
to the Conſtable, alſo were frowned upon. Theſe A confe: 
gentlemen therefore, and many other perſons of deracy a- 
diſtinction, ſoon began to form a conſpiracy: a- 29k the 
gainſt the court: and obſerving that the Reformed an 
Religion began to ſpread all over the kingdom, and 

that choſe who profeſſed it had been cruelly perſe- 

cuted in the late reign, chiefly by the incitement 

of the Guiſes, and were on that account ſufficiently 

enraged againſt them, they propoſed to unite their 

intereſt with the Proteſtants, which would in all 
probability render their party very numerous and 
tormidable, and they had all the reafon in the 

world to believe they ſhould be ſupported by the 

Queen of England, and the Proteſtant Princes ot 


Germany. The Prince of Condé, it was agreed, 


ſhould have the direction ofthe enterprize ; but he 
was not to appear and avow it publickly till things 
were brought to a certain point. In purſuance of 
theſe reſolutions, ſoldiers were liſted, and parties 
formed in every town and province of the king- 
dom. It was agreed they ſhould all fer out at a 
certain time, and march towards Bl»is, where the 
King was, in order to make themſelves maſters of 


the 
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As ſoon as the ſoldiers of the ſeveral 
provinces were within reach of joining, a numerous 
company without arms was to go to Blois, to pre- 
ſent a petition to the King for liberty of con- 
ſcience; and as they expected the petition would 
be rejected, the ſoldiers were to appear in arms be- 
fore the town, and oblige the King to declare the 
Prince of Conde Lieutenant-General of the king- 
dom. 

The Guiſes having intelligence of the conſpiracy 
that was forming againſt them, carried the King 
to the caſtle of Amboiſe, and aſſembled a good 
body of troops to oppoſe the deſigns of the male- 
contents, who did not give over the enterprize, 
notwithſtanding they had all the reaſon in the 
The male- World to believe they were diſcovered. They 
contents marched bgldly towards Amboiſe, and were ad- 
defeated at yanced pretty near it, when they fell into the am- 
Amboiſe. puſcades the Duke of Guiſe had laid for them, and 

were moſt of them killed or taken priſoners ; many 
of the latter were immediately hanged up on the 
ramparts of the caſtle, and others thrown into the 
Loire and drowned ; after which a pardon was 
publiſhed for all that would lay down their arms. 
Neither the King of Navarre, the Prince of 
Conde, the Conſtable, or the Coligni's, appeared 
in this · inſurrection; tho* the court was ſatisfied 
that ſome or all of them were at the bottom of it. 
However, it was thought adviſable not to ſearch 
too far into the matter; and the Prince of Conde, 
who was at this time in the caſtle with the King, 
was permitted to retire and go to his brother the 
King of Navarre. | 

As the Queen of Scotland was married to the 
French King, the court of France looked upon 
themſelves to be equally concerned in defending 
that kingdom againſt the Engliſh as their own, 
and therefore ſent over four thouſand men to ſup- 
port the party that adherred to the Queen againſt 
the Engliſh ; while the Queen of England on the 
other hand ſent reinforcements to the Proteſtant 
Lords there, who appeared to be the prevailing 


Treaty be. faction. This induced the French to enter into 
tween 


"_ : Scotland, wherein it was agreed, that the Pro- 


land in ze. teſtants ſhould have liberty of conſcience in that 

lation to kingdom; that the Queen of France and Scotland 

Scotland. ſhould not bear the arms of England ; and that 
the French and Engliſh ſhould each of them re- 
call their troops from thence, 


In the mean time an aſſembly of Lords, Pre- 


lates, and Lawyers was called by the French court 
to adviſe upon the preſent ſtate of affairs, chiefly 
in relation to religion; but neither the King of 
Navarre, or the Prince of Condé, thought fit to 


appear in it, being apprehenſive the couit might 


confine them, 
Correxrs The Admiral Col INI here preſented a peti- 
petition to tion to the King in behalf of the Reformed, telling 
the King his Majeſty, that tho' it was not ſigned by any, 
5 there were fifty thouſand in the province of Nor- 
Proteſtants mandy only who were ready to ſign it: and the 
King demanding the opinion of the aſſembly upon 
it, the Cardinal of Lorrain ſaid, that the petition 


was ſeditious, fooliſh, ſcandalous, heretical, and 


impudent; and if there were fifty thouſand fac- 


tious people who would ſign it, he would anſwer 
for a million of ſubſtantial perſons in the kingdom 
who were ready to oppoſe their inſolence. There 


were other very warm ſpeeches made on the ſub- 


ject, and it was concluded at length to convene 
the States of the kingdom to deliberate on theſe 
matters, | 

2 


a treaty with Queen ELIZABETH in relation to 
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This council or aſſembly was no ſooner broke CH AP. 


up, but the malecontents entered into another con- 
ſpiracy againſt the government, or rather againſt 


the faction of the Guiſes: Lyons and ſeveral o- 


ther cities were to have been ſurprized; but their 
deſigns were diſcovered and defeated, In the mean 
time the States of the kingdom were ſummoned to 
meet at Orleans; where the King of Navarre and 
the Prince of Condé venturing to attend, were 
both ſeized by the King's order, and the Prince 
was tried and convicted of high- treaſon by a ſpe- 
cial commiſſion, though he inſiſted that as a Prince 
of the blood he could only be tried in parliament 
by his peers. He had infallibly been executed, and 
probably the King of Navarre would have under- 
gone the ſame fate, if the King of France had not 
in this very inſtant been taken dangerouſly ill; 


and as it was, the Guiſes preſſed the Queen to ha- 


ſten the execution : but her Majeſty having an eye 
upon the regency in the future reign, and appre- 
hending the readieſt way to obtain it would be to 
make theſe two Princes her friends, ſhe cauſed 
the execution to be ſuſpended, and afterwards pro- 
cured both of them their liberty, which was ſuch 
an infinite obligation, that they could not oppoſe 
her taking the regency upon her at the King's 
death, that happened on the fifth of December 
1 560, after a reign of a year and half, which may 
with more propriety be tiled the reign of the 
Queen- mother and the Guiles. 

CHARLES the Ninth, brother to the deceaſed 
King, being ten years and ſix months old at his 
acceſſion, the Queen-mother, CATHERINE DE 


XXXIV. 


The King 
of Na- 

varre and 
the Prince 
of Condé 
the court. 


Cnaxrzs 
IX. 
1560. 


MEpicis, had the addreſs to procure herſelf to 


be declared Regent again; ſhe gave both parties 
hopes of joining with them, and by that means 
fecured both of thera in her intereſt, 

This reign began with opening, the aſſembly of 
the States, which had been convened in the laſt, 
Here the regency was confirmed to the Queen; 
the King of Navarre was conſtituted Lieutenant- 


General of the kingdom; the Conſtable Generaliſ- 


ſimo of the forces, and the office of Treaſurer or 
Super-intendant of the Finances was conferred on 
the Cardinal of Lorrain. at, 


As the States were aſſembled on account, of 


Debates 


religion, their debates run chiefly on that ſubject, on teli- 


The ſpeaker of the third Eſtate inveighed vehe- 
mently againſt the irregularities and encroach- 
ments of the clergy : the ſpeaker of the Nobility 
propoſed the granting of churches to the Prote- 
ſtants; while the ſpeaker of the Eccleſiaſticks on 
the other hand declared againſt all innovations in 
religion, and moved that whoever ſhould petition 
for any indulgence to the hereticks, ſhould be 


gion in the 


aſſembly 
of the 
States. 


deemed a heretick himſelf, and be puniſhed ac- 


cordingly 3 for the Admiral Col IG NI, it ſeems, 
had preferred a petition to his Majeſty juſt before 
in favour of the Proteſtants. . This aſſembly broke 
up at Jaſt without coming to any reſolution. The 
King granted a general pardon for all that was 
paſſed ; and the buſineſs of religion was to be 


further treated of 4n the next meeting of the States, 


which was appointed to be held at Pontoiſe. 
About this time the Conſtable forſook the Hu- 
gonot party, and was reconciled to the Guiſes by 
the management of the Marſhal of St Andre; 
and theſe three having a great ſtroke in the admi- 
niſtration, obtained the name of the Triumvirate. 


Another petition being preſented to the King 


in behalf of the Hugonots by the King of Na- 
varre, the Prince of Conde, and the Coligni's, 
he referred it to the parliament of Paris, who was 

very 


( 
d 
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CHAP. very ſevere upon that perſuaſion. They declared 
XXXIV. it to be their opinion, that the magiſtrates ought 


569 
This edict enraged the Popiſh party to the laſt CHAP. 


degree; for abundance of Proteſtants, ' who till WIV. 


to put the laws in execution againſt hereticks : 
that the cognizance of religious matters ought to 
be referred to the eccleſiaſtical courts, who were 
their mortal enemies; and that it ſhould not be 
lawful to preach or adminiſter the ſacraments in 
any other manner than was obſerved in the court 
of Rome. Hereupon the Proteſtant Lords pro- 
poſed a conference between their Doctors and the 
Catholicks, which being granted by the Queen- 
mother, BEZ A, and all the moſt celebrated fathers 
of the Reformation, came to the French court to 
aſſiſt ar it. Theſe conferences were opened on 
the ninth of September 1561, at the abbey of 
Poiſſy, in the preſence of the King, Queen, the 
Princes, and a great number of Lords, and Pre- 
lates. The King having in a few words ſignified 
his defire to ſee them united in the buſineſs of 
religion, the Chancellor made a ſpeech, which 
the Catholicks did not at all approve of; and be 
was anſwered by the Cardinal dE ToukNON. 
Then BEZA was permitted to ſpeak in behalf of 
the principles of the Reformed ; and being a man 
of learning and eloquence, was heard with great 
paticnce, till he came near the concluſion of his 
harangue, where- having repeated the profeſſion of 
his faith agreeable to the Apoſtles Creed, and ex- 


tenance that was given them 


then had concealed their principles, declared them- 
ſelves, and went in crowds to hear their preachers: 
the monks and nuns alſo, weary of their condition, 
left their cloyſters, pretending they had a right to 
enjoy the benefit of this edict, as well as others: 
and ſeveral prieſts took wives, and were mar- 
ried at the Hugonot conventicles. Theſe apoſta- 
cies, as the Papiſts termed them, they apprehend- 
ed were occaſioned in a great meaſure by the coun- 
by the Prince of 
Conde at Paris, as well as by the edit. The Guiſes 
therefore, the King of Navarre, and their friends, 
agreed to raiſe forces, and drive the Prince 
from that city; but as the Duke of Guiſe was 
bringing up a party of men in purſuance of 
this reſolution, and had quartered them at Vaſſ in 
Champagne, while he was at maſs there, ſome of 
his retinue went and diſturbed an aſſembly of Pro- 
teſtants, who were met together in that town for 
religious worſhip, which occaſioned a quarrel, 
wherein three or fourſcore of the Proteſtants were 
killed, and the reſt diſperſed ; the news of which 
maſlacre, as their friends called it, being brought 
to Paris, the Prince of Conde demanded ſatisfaction 
of the Queen; but the King of Navarre, the 
Conſtable, and the Duke of Guiſe, having aſſembled 


plained ſome articles of it according to CaLvin's 
doctrine, he took. occaſion to ſay, That the body 
of CHRISH was as far removed from the bread and 
wine in the ſacrament, as heaven was from earth; 
it occaſioned a general murmur, and the Cardinal 
pz TovRNon roſe up and inveighed bitterly a- 


their troops, ſeized upon the King and Queen- The war 
mother, and brought them from Fontainbleau to breaks out 
Paris. The Queen, to her unſpeakable grief, e Proe. 
finding herſelf in the power of the Triumvirate, gant and 
and in a manner diveſted of the regency, ſent Papiſts. 


gainſt the blaſphemy, as he called it, deſiring the 
King not to ſuffer himſelf to be impoſed upon by 
theſe new Doctors, but order them to depart the 
kingdom immediately, where their preſence ſerved 
only to corrupt the people. BEZ A preſſed the 
King, on the other hand, to giveh im leave to reply 
to the Cardinal, but could not obtain it: how- 
ever, he was permitted afterwards to have ſome 
private conferences with the Catholick Doctors, 
in order to prevent his publiſhing his reply. 
The Calviniſts ſent accounts of theſe conferences 
to their brethren all over Europe, which were 
much to their advantage: but this, ſays the Jeſuit 
my author, was no more than was to be expected. 
Soon after theſe conferences, the Guiſes and the 
Pope's Legate applyed themſelves to the King of 
Navarre, in order to draw him off from the Pro- 
teſtant intereſt. They aſſure us, that the diſputes 
at Poiſſy had a conſiderable effect upon him; but 
are ſo ingenuous at the ſame time to acknowledge, 
that they tempted him to change ſides by the hopes 
they gave him of procuring his dominions that were 
poſſeſſed by the Spaniards, to be reſtored him. 
They repreſented alſo, that he was deſpiſed even 
by the Hugonots themſelves, while his younger 
brother the Prince. of Conde was adored by that 
faction. And by theſe and other arguments of 
the like nature, they prevailed on him to declare 
for the Triumvirate, and conſequently for the Pa- 
piſts. This alteration very much alarmeg the 
Queen, who apprehended that party would now 
become ſo powerful, that ſhe ſhould in a manner 
be governed by them ; whereupon ſhe-entered/into 
a ſtricter union than ever with the Prince of Conde 
and the Colignies, and publiſhed an edict, where- 
by the Proteſtants were permitted to meet in the 
ſuburbs of towns, upon condition of reſtoring to 
the Catholicks the churches they were poſſeſſed of 


in the towns themſelves. x 
VOL. II. 


courier after courier to the Prince of Conde, (who 
was retired from Paris to muſter his forces) to come 
and reſcue the King and herſelf out of their hands; 
but tho? the Prince was not in a condition to effect 
this, he made himſelf maſter ef Orleans, where 
he permitted his. party to plunder the churches of 
their plate, to ſupport the war; after which he 
publiſhed a manifeſto, and diſperſed it in all parts 
of the kingdom, and among the Proteſtant Princes 
of Germany, wherein he enlarges on the maſſacre of 
Vaſſi, and proteſts they had recourſe to arms pure- 
ly for their defence, and to deliver the King and 
Queen from the captivity in which they were de- 
tained ; charging the Guiſes with being the authors 
of the war. The Lords and others who joined the 
Prince, ſwore obedience to him, as Lieutenant of 
the kingdom till the King came of age, and pro- 


miſed to ſtand by him in protecting the King, The rince 


Queen, and kingdom, at the hazard of their lives * 


and fortunes. In the compaſs of a few weeks, a laces 


multitude of cities and towns ſubmitted to his 
forces, of which the chief were Blois, Tours, Poic- 
tiers, Rochelle, Rouen, Diep, Havre de Grace, 
Bourges, Montauban, Montpelier, Nantz, Lyons, 
Grenoble, and Valence; and the:Cevennes and Vi- 
varez in general came over to them. The Guiſes 
on the other hand ſent detachments of their forces 
into all the provinces, to preſerve them in their in- 
tereſts; and with a body of their army, conſiſt- 
ing of ſixteen or ſeventeen thouſand men, of which 
one half were Swiſs, marched to attack the Prince 
of Condẽ, who not being yet joined by the Ger- 
mans his confederates, ſnut himſelf up in Orleans 
with a good garriſon, and put the reſt of his forces 
into the towns of the greateſt importance; where- 
upon Blois, and ſeveral other towns, were retaken 
by the Guiſes, and they determined to beſiege the 
Prince in Orleans. But the Queen of England a- 
bout this time ſending forces into Normandy under 
the Earl of Warwick, to aſſiſt the Proteſtants on 

15 1 | that 


$70 
CH AP, that ſide, and-it being apprehended if the Engliſh 
Q onee eftabliſhed | thernſelves here it might be dif- 
fieult to remove them, it was agreed in a council 

of war to lay ſiege to Rouen, which was defend- 

ed by the Earl of Montgomery and two thouſand 
Engliſh, beſides the inhabitants who were formed 

Rouen ta- into companies. The town however was taken 
ken by the and plundered, and Montgomery found means to 


* mg retire to Havre de Grace. The King of Navarre 


King of Wag mortally wounded-at this fiege, and died ſoon 
Navarre is after. The Prince of Conde receiving a re- in- 
killed. 


forcement of ſix or ſeven thouſand men from Ger- 
many about this time, left Orleans, and marched 
up tei the gates of Paris, where he hoped there 
might be an inſurrection in his favour in the ab- 
ſenee of the Guiſes; he attacked the ſuburbs, but 
his friends in the town not being ſtrong enough, 
durſt not ſhew themſelves. He determined there- 
fore to march into Normandy, and join the Engliſh 
troops, but he had not marched far before he found 
the Conſtable and the Guiſes poſted in his way, 
with eighteen or twenty thouſand men, in order 
to prevent this cnjunction; which occaſioned a ge- 
The battle neral battle near Dreux, in which the Marſhal of 
of Dreux. St Andre was killed, and the Conſtable, who was 
General of the Catholicks, taken priſoner on the one 
fide, as the Prince of Condé, General of the Hu- 
gonots, was on the other; whereupon the Duke of 
QGuiſe took upon him the command of the Popiſn 
army, as Admiral Cor iN I did the command 
pf the Proteſtants. The engagement was very 
bloody, and both ſides claimed the victory, but 
neither had any great reaſon to boaſt: certain it is; 
the Admiral marched afterwards to Orleans, whi- 
ther he carried the Conſtable priſoner, without 
any interruption from the Duke of Guiſe. The 
Duke however receiving re- inforcements from ſe- 

veral parts of the kingdom, found himſelf ſtron 
enough in a little time after to lay ſiege to Orleans; 
the taking of which city, he apprrhended, would 
be a decifive: blaw, and carry with it the entire 
The Duke deſtruction of Calviniſm; but while he lay before 
of Guiſe the place, and was upon the point of accompliſh= 
— ot ing his deſigu, he as aſſaſſinated, being ſhot with 
Orleans. à piſtol by ane Por Or, a young gentleman of 
| Angoumois, upon the eighteenth of Februafy 
1563-4, in the evening. His? party were of 
opinion, that the aſſaffim was employed by the 
Admiral. This death, ſa ys the Jeſuit, my author, 
was an irreparable loſs to teligiom and the ſtate. 
The mutderer was ſeizedgiiand! ſome time after 
erecuted at Paris 3 but I dont perceive he charged 
the. Admiral, ur any of the Proteſtants, with 
putting him upon it. 15 | 
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A peace Ippon tha deathiofthe Dulee of Guiſe, both par- 
A ties fcemed inchned to peace, ànd atreaty was ſet 
the PFrote- f 


be, foot, Mhetein it was agraed, that the Protẽ i 
Papiſts. ſtants ſhould be allowed to hold one congregation 
or muetiiig in every bailiwick, and one or two in 
each | town they Were: maſters of; but that et 
ſnhould not perform divine worſſiip in chùrches; 
that the Proceſtant.nobility and gentry, who!had 
high juriſdictioꝶ an their demefns, might perform 
vive ſetvite in their houſes with tceir vaſſals, but 
that the Raſormed ſhould: bold no meetingeg f af. 
ſemblies in Paris, or the neighbourhood: of tat 
city. The Prince of Cond& had ſeveral reaſonꝭ for 
accepting this peace, his principal enemy was dead; 
he was to obtain his liberty by it, and *tis quid e 
| had ſome hopes given him of marrying the Queen 
} | of Scotland: And the Queen, or the ether hand, 
| being now out of danger of the Triumvirate, whom 
the war had talcen off, propoſed to have the whole 


1 


1563. 


T. HE PRESENT STATE OF FPRANCIEr 


adminiſtration in her hands upon a peace without CH A p. 
<> 110% 11541 2d 0; 24 AXKMY; 


controul. oy 


This treaty was no ſooner concluded; but the 
Generals on both ſides, Proteſtants as well as Pa- 


— — 
The Prote. 
ſtants aſſiſt 


piſts; agreed to unite their forces, and drive the in driv- 
Engliſh out of Normandy, for the Earl of Wart ing their 


wick: ſtill remained maſter of Havre de Grace, 5 
out of 


5 


which had been put into the hands of Queen. 


ELIZABETH by the Proteſtants, as a cautioc Norman 
nary town, upon her advancing them a ſam d. 


of money towards the charges of the war, and 
ſhe was to remain in poſſeſſion of it till} the mo- 
ney was repaid, or Calais reſtored to England; 
but the Prince of Conde and his party having 
fer ved their turn, and by the Queen's aſſiſtance 


obtained liberty of conſcience, deſerted her intè- 


reſt, and were as forward as the Papiſts in reco- 
vering that place from her-; which they found 
very little difficulty in effecting, the garriſon be- 
ing very much diminiſhed by the plague; and upon 
the ſurrender of the town they carried over the in- 
fection to London, where upwards of twenty thou- 
ſand people died of the peſtilence. 

The following year a peace was concluded be 
tween France and England, wherein no mention 
was made of Calais, only it was provided that 
the rights ↄpf the Queen of England ſhould not 
be affected thereby. d 210 e £648 
The year 1364 was great part of it taken up 
in a journey which the King and Queen- mother 
made through almoſt all the provinces of France: 
In North France, *tis faid, the court obſerved 
that the popiſh party was much ſtronger than that 
of the Hugonots; but in Eyonois, Dauphiné, and 
Languedoc, the Proteſtants were much more nu- 
merous than the Catholicks. While the court 
were engaged in this progreſs, an edict paſſed wick 
bore very hard upon the Proteſtants, and rendred 
ſeveral articles uſeleſs which had been ſtipulated 
in their favour at the laſt peace, of which the 
Prince of Conde complained. Another edict or 
ordinance paſſed about the ſame time, which fixed 
the commencement of the year ww: January, which 
before began at Eaſter, in France, and was à ver 
great inconvenience, on account of the: moveable- 
neſs of thar/feaſtʒ o:: 1g Ig nne 3 05 


1564. 


Upon the King's arrival at Baybnne, he was An alli- 


met there | 
of Alva; and»it was agreed between the two 
courts (at leaſt the Proteſtants of all countries 2 


aa; rv and th Man ance be 
by! the Queen vf Spuin and the Duke . 


French 
and Spa- 


prehendedꝭ it ſohto form an alliance for the ex- niards, for 
tir patiom of the!Reformed: Churches' in Franterand the extir- 


the Low: Countfies; and what” renders this ex 


ation of 
the Prote- 


tremely probabletis, the introducing the Thquiſh- ſtants at 
tion into Flanders ſoon cafter; and the ſending Bayonne. 


— * 


troops thither to dragoon them into Popery; in 
the laſt of which they were umipated: by the Fetch. 
Fhe follow in 1 the King procured a reconci- 
liation, in appe rance at leaſt, between the Duke 


hey of Guiſe and the Admiral Color; the latter 


declared :upon bath, that he had no hand in the 
death of late Duke of Guiſe, his father; and 
the other declared himſelf content with this ſatiſ- 
factigain In Flanders there were nothing but tu- 
mults and / in ſurections at this time, on account 
of religion andthe invuſion of their civil liberties 
by tlie King of Spain. The Duke of Alva marched 
thithet from Italy with an army of veterans if 


the year 15660 'whre he beheaded the Cbünts 


Ha xonTand” Hog xy who! had bee” governofs 
of che country, and done the King of Spain fignal 
ſervice: at the battle of St Quineid, anden other 
occaſions, but would not tamely part with their 

N | +  ]tberties 


1565. 
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CHAP. libefties z the Prince of Orange was ſo wiſe as to 
XX XIV retire into Germany, where he ſtrengthened his 
R 2! 2! ht ge ny 00 HER 
The civil - The Prince of Condé in the mean time obſerv- 
war breaks ing the Queen's partiality to. the Popiſh party in 
out again France, and the proceedings of the Duke of Alva 
in France. jn Flanders, made no doubt but the extirpation of 
the Proteſtants had been agreed upon between 
them at Bayonne, of Which he ſent advice into 
Germany and England, and entered into an al- 
liafice with the Prince of Orange and the Calvi- 
niſts of the Low- Countries, who were called Guex, 


or Beggars, on their preſenting a petition to the 


court for the preſervation of their religion and li- 
berties, becauſe ſome of the crowd appeared in a 
tattered eondition, tho? it is certain moſt of the 
nobility and gentry of Flanders were in the inte- 
reſt of the Proteſtants, and nothing but a foreign 
force could ever have eftabliſhed Popery there. 
But to proceed: When the Prince of Conde ſaw 
the French court, tho* they were at peace with 
all the world, take a great body of Swiſs into their 
ſervice, he n6'lohger made any doubt of their in- 
1;67. tention. In order to their defence therefore, the 
Prince and the Admiral aſſembled their friends, 
and advanced towards Monceaux, a pleaſure- 
houſe in Brie, where the King then was, with a 
defien, as their enemies gave out, to ſeize on the 
perſon of the King; but however that matter 
was, the Swiſs were ſo much ſtronger than the 
Prince's party, that he did not think fit to attack 
them. The King was afterwards eſcorted by the 
Swrls to Paris, when ſeveral of the Hugonot par- 
ties appeared, and endeavoured to give ſome inter- 
ruption to his march, but they did not come to 
an aperient, tt SEE 
The Prinee being afterwards confiderably re- 
in forced, poſſeſſecdd himſelf of Montereau, Lagni, 
and St Denis, 'and- blocked up the city of Paris, 
hot ſocloſely however but the King's troòps every 
day entered the town, and became at length ſu- 
perior to thoſe of the Prince, whereupon it was 
A battle reſolved to. give him battle. The Conſtable accord? 
near Paris. ingly marched out with fourteen pt᷑ fifteen thouſand 
men, and attacked the Prince, who had poſted Him! 
ſelf ſo advantigeouffy;' that the? his army did not 
conſiſt of more than fotir or five thouſand men 
(Having detached- great part of it to meet a convoy 
of: ptoviſionbꝭy he mamta bed his ground, and” the 
Conſtable was mortally wound in the engäge- 
ment. Duriug the blockade of Paris, the Pro- 
teſtants had: ade themſelves maſters of Orleans 
again; and about the ſame time the Elector Pa- 
kitine, and the reſt of the Proteſtant Princes of Ger- 
many, ſentiubbdy of eleven or twelve ithoufand 
men to the aſſiſtance of the Prince of Condé, 
wh "thereupon -taiſed the blockade of Paris, and 
Cent to the confines of Lotzin tö 1 
The King alſo received large tęinfortements fra 
Germany Sand Switzerland, ſo that the country 
was ravaged and pfundered by” foreigners as well 
ad Hativbes from t one end to the oth er. Nor my 
3 couft W's | _—_— — 
the'- ihtroduing! ſo many foreign troops into the 
Kingdom fiigkit in r fitrſe time bende che State; 


es. rid cher naar them. A tręaty was acchrding- 


cles, N ſet on foot, whereby it Was ägteed, that the 


This peace was not f long durdtion; for the cf AP: 
court of Fratice, which WY this time governed . — 
by che Queen- mother, the treacherous CAT HE. 

IN DE DE MZ PTEISs, made it with no other view 

than of deſtroying the Prince of Conde and-rhe 
Admiral, the "heads of the Proteſtant party, who 

were indeed fo jealous of her, that they did not An at- 
think fit to teſide at court, but retired to their fen tempt to 
ſpective eſtates, among their friends and vaſſals. gie the 


| m heir friends and vaſſals. 3 or 
Tune King thereupon ordered His trobps to be diſ- Conde as 


ds 4, ” Condeand 
poſed in ſuch a manner that they might by de- the Admi- 
grees ſurround theſe noblemen, and make them ral at 
priſoners; and the Admiral going to pay the Prince Noyers. 
of Conde a viſit at Noyers, a large detachment of | 
the army was ſent to ſeize them; of which theſe 
gentlemen having ſome intelligetice, they ordered 

two hundred horſe to be got ready, and without 
communicating the reaſon of it to any of their 
domeſticks, hey marched at the head of them 

on the twenty-fifth' of Auguſt in the night-time, 

and having forded the Loir, took the road to 
Rochelle. This vile attempt of the court to ſur- 

prize the Prince, when they had juſt made peace 

with him, alarmed the Proteſtants, and put them The war 
upon aſſembling their troops in all the provinces commen- . 
for their defence. The Queen of Navarre alſo “ 480m. 


came to Rochelle with a ſtrong body of troops, ſo 


that the Prince of Conde ſoon found himfelf at 


The Duke of Anjou, the King's brother, (who had 1569: 


5 
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no quarter if ever he ſhould be in their power. The Prince of 


* 


with an oath, and immediately ſhot him through 
the head. The Admiral, notwithſtanding: this miſ- 
fortiine, made a good retreat, ard put the greateſt 
part of the infantry which had not ſuffered much, 
into the fortified towns; and having ſtill with him 
about four thoufatid horſe, marched to Tonna Cha- 


rente, where he mer the Queen of Navarre with her 


ſon HENRY Prince of Beatn,” about ſixteen, years 

of age, and Prince HN AV, ſon of the late Prince 

of Conde, "who was about ſeyenteen, Here it wat 

agreed tat the Prince of Bearn ſhould e 8 wn 

head of the Proteſtant party; accordingly they a | 

took an dath to ſtand by him with their lives and 

fortunes' HAY they could obtain an honourable peace. 

In the mean time the Duke of Deux-Ponts entered 

Franche' Compte at the head of twelve thouſand 

Germans; and notwithſtanding all the oppoſitivn 
| of 
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order to ſee it ſolemnized. The King went as far F p. 
v. 


of the King's forces that harraſſed his army from 
time to time, he continued his march quite through 
France, croſſed the Loire, and was upon the point 
of joining the Admiral, when the Duke was taken 
dangerouſly ill, and died before he ſaw him; 
whereupon Count MAansF1ELD took upon him 
the command of the Germans, and joined the 
Admiral on the twenty-third of June. The 
royal army was alſo reinforced by great numbers 
of Italians, Germans, and Swiſs, which till ren- 
dered them ſuperior to the Proteſtants, but not fo 
much however as to hope. for a ſpeedy end of the 
war. The Queen-mother rl propoſed in 
the cabinet council, into which the young Duke 
of Guiſe had been lately admitted, to proſcribe 


the Admiral, and ſet a price upon his head, be- 


He is de- 
- Feated at 
Moncon- 
tour. 


1570. 


A peace 
concluded 
at St Ger- 
mans. 
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lieving if they could once 8 him to be taken 
off, the Proteſtant intereſt muſt ſink. Where- 


upon the Parliament of Paris, at the inſtance of 


the Attorney-general, condemned the Admiral to 
death as a traytor and a felon, offering fifty thou- 
ſand crowns to apy perſon that ſhould take or kill 
him; which had ſuch an influence on one of his 
valets, that he attempted to poiſon his maſter, 
and was hanged for it. This ſtratagem not ſuc- 
ceeding, the Duke of Anjou aſſembled all his 
forces, and gave battle to the Admiral near Mon- 
contour, and defeated him. The Admiral here- 
upon determined to abandon all the towns in Poi- 
tou, and to keep poſſeſſion only of St John d' An- 
geli, Rochelle, Angouleme, and la Charité beyond 
the Loire, which were in a condition to ſuſtain a 
ſiege; to retire to the mountains of Auvergne, 
Viverais, Languedoc, and Gaſcogne, and to en- 
deavour to join the Earl of Montgomery, who 
had ſtill a good body of forces in Navarre; and 
he did not neglect to ſend couriers to England, 
Germany, and Switzerland, to acquaint them with 
his circumſtances, and deſire re- inforcements. 
The Admiral having joined the Earl of Mont- 
gomery, undertook to march quite croſs France, 
to meet the Germans who were coming to his 
aſſiſtance; but before he had effected it, terms of 
peace were again offered him by the court with 
a treacherous view indeed, which he had ſufficient 
reaſon to ſuſpect ; but his circumſtances were ſuch 
(great part of the forces which were deſigned to 
join him from Germany being carried into the 
Low-Countries by the Prince of 
thought it expedient once more to enter into a 
treaty with the King; wherein, beſides the con- 
ceſſions made the Proteſtants by former pacifica- 
tions, the towns wherein they were permitted to 
hold their aſſemblies for divine worſhip were ſpe- 


cified ; the cities of Rochelle, la Charité, Mon- 


tauban, and Coignac, werę granted them for cau- 
tionary towns ; the Proteſtants. were declared ca- 
pable of publick employments and dignities, and 
the Prince of Orange was put into poſſeſſion of the 
principality of that name; why, were ſuch ad- 
vantageous conditions as the Proteſtants . could 
ſcarce have expected if their affairs had been ever 
ſo proſperous. This was called the treaty of 
St Germans, from the place where it was held. 
The following year, 1571, the King ſolemnized 
his marriage with EL IZ AB ETH of Auſtria, daugh- 
ter of the E MaxlMILIAN; and in order 
to draw the heads of the Hugonot party to court, 
about the fame time propoſed another marriage be- 
tween HENRY Prince of Bearn, fon to the —— 
of Navarre, and his ſiſter the Princeſs Ma ROA“ 
RET, which the Queen of Navarre joyfully ac- 
cepted of, and ſet out with her ſon for Paris in 


* 


Orange) that he 


as Blois to meet her, and at the firſt interview 
gave her all imaginable teſtimonies of his friend- 
ſhip and confidence in her; and was ſo delighted 
with the treacherous part he had acted, that he aſked 
the Queen- mother with joy, whether he had not 
played his part well; the Queen anſwering it ſig- 
nified nothing to begin unleſs he finiſhed it, he re- 
plyed with an oath, that he would have them all 
in the net. * 

The next point was to draw the Admiral into 
the ſnare; and while they were deliberating about 


it, he furniſhed them with a ſpecious pretence of 


inviting him to court himſelf, The King, in or- 


der to induce the Proteſtants to put the greater con- 


fidence in him, had declared that he would make 
war on the King of Spain, which court was known 
to be the great ſupport of the Houſe of Guile, the 
authors of moſt of the ſevere proceedings againſt 
the Proteſtants in this kingdom. The King pro- 
ceeded ſo far as to ſuffer the Prince of Orange to 
raiſe troops in France to oppole the Spaniards in the 
Low-Countries, and did many other things that 
looked as if he had really deſigned a rupture with 
Spain. Whereupon the Admiral ſent Count N as- 
SAU to his Majeſty, to offer his advice and aſſi- 
ſtance in that ſervice: the King let the Count 
know, that he looked upon the Admiral as the moſt 
experienced ſoldier in his kingdom, and the per- 
ſon who could beſt adviſe him in an affair of this 
conſequence z. and if he ſhould declare war againſt 
Spain, he would intruſt him with the command of 
the army, having ſome ſuſpicion of the other Ge- 
nerals, meaning the Guiſes and their faction, on 
account of the correſpondence they held with that 
court: but that it was neceſſary the Admiral ſhould 


come to him, that they might conſider together 


what meaſures were proper to be taken in an en- 
terprize of that importance. Count NAss Au re- 
turning to the Admiral, conjured him to lay hold 
on this favourable opportunity, which tended to 
raiſe him to the higheſt pitch of credit and power, 
and put him in a condition of being, ſerviceable. to 
8 both at home and in the Low-Coun- 
tries. The Marſhals Moy TMoR RENO and CossE, 
wrote to the Admiral alſo, to perſuade him to 
come to court. After he had taken ſome little 
time to deliberate upon the matter, he reſolved to 
ſet out for Paris. The King; received him in all 
appearance with the greateſt reſpect and kindneſs, 
and ordered him: fifty-gentlemen of his own chooſ- 
ing for his guard, defrayed his charges, and admit- 
ted him into his council. He gave the Earl of Ro- 


chefoucaut, la Noue, and the reſt of his friends the 


like reception, and ſeemed. to diſcourſe as freely 
with theſe Lords, as with any about the court. To 
diſguiſe his intentions the more, Sc HOM BERO 
was ſent to the Proteſtant Princes of Germany to 
make an alliance with them. The negociation 
with the Queen of England concerning her mar- 


age with the Duke of Anjou alſo was revived, 


and a treaty concluded with that Princeſs, purport- 
ing, that if the King of Spain ſhould, ſeize or de- 
tain the ſhips of either nation in his ports, which 
often happened, they ſhould reciprocally aſſiſt each 
to procure ſatisfaction. And the King of Spain 
took ſuch umbrage at theſe ſteps, that he actually 
recalled his ambaſſador from the court of France, 
all, which confirmed, the Admiral and the Prote- 
ſtants in the . ſincerity of the King's intentions. 
But while. they, were making preparations at court 


for the marriage of the Prince of Bearn with 


the King's ſiſter, the Queen of Navarre, his 
mother, 
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CHAP. mother, was taken ill and died in a few days, 
XXXIV. ſuppoſed to be poiſoned, It was given out how- 


377 
lace of the Louvre, whilſt the citizens and ſoldiets C H A P. 
diſperſed themſelves through the city, and maſſa- XIV. 


Queen of | er cred all the Proteſtants they found in private 
Navarre being opened, which made the Admiral take lit- houſes. Meſſengers alſo were diſpatched to all the 
dies. tle notice of it, any more than the Prince of great towns and provinces in the kingdom to in- 
Bearn her ſon, who upon her death took upon vite the Catholicks to take up arms and fall upon 
him the title of King of Navarre. But two or three the Proteſtants, which they did not fail to do in 
days after, as the Admiral was returning home, every place where they were not overpowered 
and reading a petition that had been preſented but .Meaux, Orleans, Troyes, Bourges, Angers, 
him, a muſker was fired at him from a window, Thoulouſe, Rouen, and Lyons, ſignalized their bar- 
and one of the bullets ſtruck off the ſecond finger barity in executing this cruel and treacherous or- 
The Ad- of his right hand, and the other wounded him in der beyond any other places. When the fury of 
miral the left arm : upon this he ſtood ſtill, and obſerv- this maſſacre was a little over, the King ſent for 
—_— ing from whence the ſhot came, This, ſays he, is the young King of Navarre and the Prince of 
7m the fruit of my reconciliation with the Duke of Conde into his cloſet, and told them in a haughty 
Guiſe. MAaNnREVvEL, the aſſaſſin, had a horſe tone, that he was now revenged of his enemies, 
ready, and fled out of the port St Antoine, The who, under the umbrage of their names as Princes 
King ſoon after came to viſit the Admiral, and of the blood, had made war upon him, and would 
ſwore he would puniſh the author of this villainous have deprived him both of his life and crown, 
attempt; and expreſſed ſo much concern on the That he required them both to return to the re- 
occaſion, that the Admiral was perſuaded of his ligion of, their anceſtors, or it would not be in 
ſincerity, and would not remove into a place of ſe- his power to protect them from the fury of the 
curity as his friends adviſed him. The reſt of the people The King of Navarre anſwered, he was 
Proteſtants however were ſufficiently alarmed at ready to obey his Majeſty in all things; but the 
the accident, and began to conſult how they might Prince of Conde ſaid, nothing ſhould induce him 
defend themſelves in caſe they were attacked; to act contrary to his conſcience : however, upon 
which the Queen- mother having notice of, went to the King's threatening him that he ſhould not be 
the King, and told him it was now no longer time alive three days if he remained obſtinate, that 
to deliberate, that his ccown and lite and the ſafe- young Prince thought fic to follow the example 
ty of the whole royal family was at ſtake, that the of the King of Navarre. | | 
Hugonots were preparing to revenge themſelves on The King went to the parliament ſoon after, The par- 
The maſ. the Duke of Guiſe, and that Paris would be made and acquainted them with the reaſons of this hore liament 
facreat a ſcene of blood and confuſion, and it was better to rid execution; whereupon CHRISTOPHER DE ff. 
Paris, prevent his enemies than fall a ſacrifice to them. Thou firſt preſident highly commended his pru- ce, r 
Thus far the Jeſuit my author, who forgets that dence and conduct in this affair. The Advocate- attaint the 
he himſelf has told us more than once, that this general priyed that the Admiral and his accompli- Admiral 
ſcheme for deſtroying the Hugonots was laid long ces, who were dead, might be proceeded againſt ac- — | 
before, tho? now he would have it appear, that cording to the forms of law; which being done, the 5 
his Majeſty and the court only conſulted their own Admiral was hanged in effigy on a common gib- 
ſecurity; ſo barbarous did the enſuing tragedy ap- bet, to which the mob had ſome days before 
pear, even to the Roman Catholicks themſelves, faſtened his body, and from whence it had been 
that they ſeem to acknowledge, nothing buta view taken away by his friends. The court, during the Rochelle 
to their n preſervation could juſtify the authors conſternation this maſſacre had put the Proteſtants beſeged, 
of it. But to proceed; a cabinet council being in, endeavoured to recover the towns that had 573. 


ever, that ſhe died of an ulcer in her ſide on her 


held upon the occaſion, it was reſolved that the Ad- 
miral and all the Hugonots throughout the king- 


dom ſhould be put to death, except the young King 


of Navarre and the Prince of Conde : and that it 
might be done effectually, the Duke of Guile, 
their mortal enemy, was truſted with the execu- 
tion of it. The Duke, ſays the Jeſuit my au- 


thor, never received a commiſſion that was more 


been granted them, but Montauban and Rochelle 
both held out againſt their forces, whereupon the 
latter was beſieged in form by a numerous army, 
commanded by the Duke of Anjou, but the town 
being well ſupplyed with proviſions, and having 
abundance of gentlemen in it who had fled thither 
upon the late maſſacre, baffled all their attempts ; 
but the Duke of Anjou being about the ſame time 


Duke of 
agreeable to him: he immediately ordered the elected King of Poland, was glad of this pretence Anjou 
Provoſt of Paris to give directions to the cap- to raiſe the ſiege, after he had loſt twenty-four <"'*n 


tains of the ſeveral wards to raiſe the citi- 
zens, and that upon the ringing the alarm-bell 
in the palace on the eve of St Bar THoLo- 


thouſand men before it. Soon after a treaty was 
{et on foot with the Rochellers, the principal arti- 
cles whereof were, that the Proteſtants ſhould be 


King of 
Poland. 


A treat 
ME w, they ſhould ſetup lights in their windows, permitted to Keep garriſons in Rochelle, Mon- with — 
break into the houles of the Proteſtants, and mur- tauban, and Niſmes, but ſhould not aſſemble for Froteſtants 
der them without mercy : all which they executed divine ſervice in other towns of the kingdom. * 
with ſuch expedition and ſecrecy, ſays the ſame The Proteſtants of the Cevennes and other parts 
writer, as nothing but the extreme hatred of the were not at all ſatisfied with the treaty of pacißi- 
Catholick Pariſians to the Hugonots could have cation the Rochellers had made, but petitioned 
made them obſerve. About midnight the Duke the King for the publick exerciſe of their religion 
of Guiſe, with the Duke of Aumale, the Grand in purſuance of former edicts, in which they were 
Prior of France, ſeveral officers, and three hun- encouraged by the Duke of Alengon, the King's 
dred ſoldiers, broke open the Admiral's gates, brother, and the family of Montmorency, who 
and ſending ſome of their number directly into his were become malecontents, on the Guiſes engroſ- 
apartment, they ſtabbed him in abundance of fing the adminiſtration of affairs to themſelves, 
places, many of them after he was dead, and then and not on account of religion. The Court hav- 1574. 


threw his body out of the window, and after- 
wards cut the throats of all them that were in 


houſe. The like executions were made in the pa- 
VOL. II. Nun. LXXXVII. 


ing intelligence that the Dukes of Alengon and 
Montmorency were upon the point of joining 
the Proteſtants, cauſed them both to be ſecured in 
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the caſtle of Vincennes, together with the King 
of Navarre, and proceeded to put to death ſome 
of the Duke of Alengon's accomplices; whereupon 
the ſeveral factions had recourſe to arms in many 
parts of the kingdom, between whom there were 
perpetual ſkirmiſhes, particularly in Languedoc, 
the Vivarez, and Normandy, and the Earl of 
Montgomery, who commanded the Proteſtants in 
Normandy, had the misfortune to be taken pri- 
ſoner. In the mean time the King fell dange- 
rouſly ill, and died on the thirteenth of May, at 
the caſtle of Vincennes, of which the Queen- 
mother ſent immediate notice to her ſon the King 
of Poland, adviſing him to return to France as ſoon 
as poſſible. The late King left. only one daugh- 
ter named MARY- ELIZABETH, who died about 
five years of age, and one fon that he had by a 
concubine, who was afterwards Duke of An- 
gouleme. 

HENRV the Third, at the death of his brother 
CHARLES the Ninth, was ſeated on the throne 
of Poland, where he was fo acceptable to the 
people, that he deſpaired of their permiſſion to 
reſign that crown, and therefore ſtole away from 
them in the night, as if he had fled from an ene- 
my; and thought himſelf very happy when he 
arrived in the Emperor's territories and had got 
out of their reach, as he did the next day. He 
paſſed through Vienna, and from thence went to 
Venice and ſo to Savoy, where that Duke fo in- 
gratiated himſelf with him, that he reſtored him 
Pignerol, Savillon, and Perouſe, which the French 
had kept poſſeſſion of to this time: he was guard- 
ed by a great body of the Duke of Savoy's troops 
from Turin to Lyons, becauſe the Hugonots were 
pretty ſtrong in Dauphine, and had poſſeſſed them- 
{clves of ſeveral paſſes m his way. 

The Queen-mother, who had governed the 
kingdom during his abſence, met him at Lyons, 
and expreſſed the greateſt tenderneſs and affection 
for him imaginable, this being her favourite ſon. 
On the other hand he aſſured her he would conti- 
nue to be governed by her counſels, notwithſtanding 


his advancement to the throne ; which gave her 


a moſt ſenſible pleaſure, for no Princeſs was ever 
ſo fond of power as Ca THERINE pe Mepicis 
(ſhe had actually governed the State moſt part of 
the two preceding reigns, as ſhe did great part 
of this). Here ſhe preſented his brothers, the 
Duke of Alengon and the King of Navarre, to 
him, whom ſhe had kept in a manner priſoners 
till his arrival, apprehending that the diſaffected 
part of the kingdom would gladly have ſet the 
preſent King aſide, and have advanced one of theſe 
Princes to the throne before his arrival : the Hu- 
gonots ſhe knew were ſufficiently prejudiced againſt 
his Majeſty, on account of the ſhare they appre- 
hended he had in the late maſſacre; but I look 
upon the Queen-mother herſelf to be the real 
author of that butchery, and that her two ſons 
were only her inſtruments in the execution of it. 

The King having conſulted with the Emperor 
MAxIMILIAN, the Venetians, and other Italian 


powers in his way home, *tis ſaid, was generally 


adviſed to lenity and pacifick meaſures in the be- 
ginning of his reign, but whether he was moved 
by his own prejudices, or the Queen-mother's 
counſels, the bloody Ca THERINE DE Mepicis, 
he was ſcarce arrived at Paris before he took a re- 


ſolution of deſtroying the Proteſtants ; to effect 


which, he found himſelf under a neceſſity of uni- 
ting with the Guiſes, whom he hated in his heart, 


' almoſt as much as he did the Reformed. Where- 


I 


upon the politicians, as they were called, whoſe CHAP, 
diſaffection to the court proceeded rather from v. 
their averſion to the Guiſes, than upon account f 


religion, joined with the Hugonots, and their uni- 
ted forces became very formidable ; of theſe the 
Marſhal DouviLLE, brother to the Duke of 
Montmorency, was the chief, who being governor 
of Languedoc, called an afſembly of the States of 
that province, declared himſelf head of an aſſocia- 
tion for re-eſtabliſhing peace in the kingdom, and 
exhorted all good Frenchmen to join with him, 
in order to the obtaining a meeting of the Eſtates 
of the realm, for redrefling their grievances. And 
now the war was actually commenced in all the 
provinces between the royaliſts and the faction of 
the Guiſes on the one ſide, and the Proteſtants 
and the politicians or malecontents on the other. 
Not a day paſſed without ſkirmiſhes, or the ta- 
king or retaking of towns; the kingdom was a 
ſcene of blood and confuſion. About this time 
died the Cardinal of Lorrain, uncle to the Dukes 
of Guiſe and Maine, an implacable enemy of the 
Proteſtants, and upon that account in great eſteem 
with the Catholicks, whoſe death was much la- 
mented by them. 

The King, before he aſcended the throne, 
*tis obſerved, was a great admirer of MACHIA“E 
VEL's politicks, eſpecially that part of them where 
he recommends a conſtant and profound diſſimu- 
lation, and the bringing about deſigns by ways 
in appearance the moſt remote from them: ac- 
cordingly to deceive and amuſe the heads of the 
ſeveral parties, he affected to appear negligent 
in affairs of ſtate, and to employ himſelf only in 
his Gevotions or pleaſures; but he mixed his pe- 
nances and debauches ſo very oddly, that he be- 
came even in the beginning of his reign the con- 
tempt of his ſubjects and of all Europe. At Avig- 
non he went in proceſſion with the penitents, 
cloathed in ſack. cloth, followed in the ſame man- 
ner by the court Lords, who were the greateſt li- 
bertines upon earth; at other times he ſhut him- 
ſelf up in his apartment with theſe lewd young 
fellows, who made their court to him by giv- 
ing an account of their amours, and betraying 
the ſecrets of the ladies they had been familiar 
with; while he on the other hand laviſhed away 
his credit and treaſure upon them. This occa- 
ſioned infinite jealouſies, quarrels, and aſſaſſinations, 
about the court. The women, to be revenged on 
him for expoſing them, revealed his ſecrets in their 
turn, magnified his irregularities and unveiled 
his hypocriſy, which rendered him extremely odi- 
ous to all mankind. But notwithſtanding the 
King was ſo much taken up with his favourites 
and miſtreſſes, he was married about this time 
to Lovisa DE VAUDEMONT, of the houſe of 
Lorrain, a Guiſe, whom he had ſeen in his paſ- 


ſage through Lorrain to Poland, when he was 


much ſmitten with her beauty. 

The following year a conſpiracy was diſcovered 
againſt his Majeſty, in which the Duke of Alen- 
con the King's brother was concerned ; but u 
making his ſubmiſſion the Duke obtained his par- 


don: however, not thinking himſelf ſafe at court, 5 


he retired from thence, and aſſociated himſelf with 


the malecontents, and the Count Palatine and 


other Proteſtant Princes of Germany raiſed forces 
in order to join him: their vanguard indeed was 
defeated by the Duke of Guiſe, who gained a great 
deal of honour by it. But the _— find- 
ing the King to be in no condition to reſiſt the 


united forces of the malecontents and the foreign 
troops, 


The civil 
war 
breaks out 
again. 


A cha- 
racter of 
this King. 
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CH AP. troops, adviſed him to clap up a peace, which ſhe 
XXXIV. negotiated in perſon with the Duke of Alengon 3 
LY the conditions whereof were, that his Majeſty 
A creaty ſhould pay the German auxiliaries z that the Pro- 
between teſtants and Malecontents ſhould be allowed eight 
the King towns for their ſecurity more than they had al- 
2 _ ready; that the King ſhould diſmiſs all his troops 
mts, the Swiſs and Scots guards, and that the Prote- 
ſtants ſhould have the free exerciſe of their reli- 

gion in all places, except Paris and two leagues 

about it; that the courts of juſtice ſhould conſiſt 

of Proteſtant as well as Popiſh Judges; that the 
attainder of Admiral Col IG, and others of 

his party ſhould be reverſed ; that Marſhal Dom- 

VILLE ſhould have his officies, dignities, and go- 
vernments, reſtored to him; that the government 

of Picardy ſhould be given to the Prince of Conde, 

and that the Duke of Alengon's appenage ſhould 

be augmented with the duchies of Anjou, Tou- 

raine, Berry, and Maine. Whereupon the Duke 
obtained the title of Duke of Anjou, and returned 

to court in a kind of triumph; where the King, 
diſſembling his reſentment, received him with a 
thouſand careſſes. What induced his Majeſty to 

make many of theſe conceſſions to the malecon- 

The King tents was, the eſcape of the King of Navarre 
of Navarte from court during the negotiation : when this 
eſcapes Prince found himſelf out of the King's reach, he 
court, and declared, that the profeſſion he had made of the 
declares Romiſh religion after the maſſacre of St Bartho- 
nimſelf a lomew, was only the effect of fear and violence, 
Froteſtant and that he now profeſſed himſelf to be of the Re- 
formed religion, in which he had been educated. 

Upon his coming into his government of Gui- 

_enne, the malecontents reſorted to him in much 
greater numbers than they had done to the Duke 

of Alengon, looking upon him as a Prince that 

might be much more depended on, than that 

Duke; and this circumſtance, as has been ob- 

ſerved, was one principal motive of haſtening the 

treaty above-mentioned, and procuring thoſe ad- 
vantageous conditions for the Proteſtants and other 
malecontents. 

TheHoly- This edict of pacification, it was ſuppoſed, 
Legue would have produced great quiet in the nation; 
_— but, on the contrary, it was no ſooner publiſhed 
pilts. than the Papiſts entered into a confederacy or aſ- 
ſociation for the preſervation of their religion, and 
extirpation of hereſy ; which alliance obtained the 
name of the Loly-Leagne, and afterwards ſimply 

the League. Some leading man in every province 
aſſembled the Popiſh party, and ſaw them ſign an 
aſſociation, and take an oath for the maintenance 

of it; the King and Queen-mother encouraging or 

at leaſt conniving at it; for by this means they hoped 

to ſee the Hugonots deſtroyed more effectually, and 

with leſs hazard than by an open war: and if we may 

judge by ſome occurrences in the former reign, the 

laſt pacification was probably conſented to with this 

Encourag- VIEW 3 his Majeſty did not then foreſee that the 
ed by the Jeaguers would become ſo powerful, as to trample 
wut on his authority, and render him no more than 
.the ſhadow of a King, as it afterwards happened. 

The placing garriſons alſo in the great towns where 

the Hugonots were moſt numerous, and the of- 

ficers of the troops ſupporting and encouraging 

the leaguers in their inſults on that people, leaves 

little room to doubt that the court were at the 

bottom of thoſe outrages. 


The Duke The Duke of Guiſe, though he did not yet Ap- 
4 Guiſe pear, was the chief manager and contriver of all 
1 1 theſe aſſociations, and entered into alliances with 


League. foreign Princes for the ſupport of them; among 


tributed to render the King of Spain a zealous and 
faſt friend to the leaguers. But to return to 
France: The King having ſummoned an afſem- 
bly of the States at Blois, made all the intereſt he 
could to get the friends of the League returned, 
and declared himſelf to be the head of it, in order, 
as *tis faid, to prevent the party chuſing the Duke 
of Guiſe for their leader, of whoſe ambition he 
had reaſon to be jealous ; and ſtill to ingratiate 
himſelf the more with the Papiſts, he declared, 
that he would ſuffer no other than the Roman Ca- 
tholick religion in the kingdom for the future, 
When the States of Blois were met, he procured 
petitions to be preſented to him to the lame ef- 
fect: and it was accordingly carried in that aſ- 
ſembly by a great majority, that the King ſhould 
be addreſſed to reunite all his ſubjects in the Ca- 
tholick Apoſtolick Roman religion, by the beſt 
and moſt wholeſome methods : that the exerciſe 
of the pretended Reformed religion ſhould be pro- 
hibited both in publick and private, and that the 
Preachers, Deacons, and Overſeers of their con- 
gregations ſhould depart the kingdom within a li- 
mited time, notwithſtanding any former edits to 
the contrary, Whereupon the deputies of the 
King of Navarre and the Prince of Conde, pro- 
teſted againſt the aſſembly as an unlawſul conven- 
tion, not having been called or choſen according 
to the laws of the kingdom ; and indeed their ad- 
verſaries ſeem to admit, that there was a great 
deal of foul play in returning the deputies or re- 
preſentatives. This proteſt was very little regar- 
ded : on the contrary, the Holy-League was con- 
firmed and ſigned by the King, the Duke of An- 


jou, and moſt of the Catholick Lords and Princes 


aſſembled. And the war was immediately de- 
clared and begun on all ſides againſt the Prote- 
ſtants ; the Duke of Anjou commanding one of 
the armies againſt them, though in the late war 
he was engaged on the Proteſtant ſide. But not- 
withſtanding the King had acted with all this 
ſhew of zeal againſt the Hugonots, either through 
want of money to maintain the war, or that he 


_ dreaded the foreign troops, which the Reformed had 


deſired of the Queen of England and the German 
Princes, or whatever elſe was the motive, he 
thought fit to conclude a peace with the King of 
Navarre and the malecontents the following year; 
the terms whereof differed but very little from the 
laſt. The Queen-mother afterwards made a jour- 
ney to the court of the King of Navarre, to invite 
him to come to Paris; but that Prince had ſo nar- 
rowly eſcaped the laſt maſſacre, that ſhe could not 
with all her cunning prevail upon him to venture 
his life in her power again. The old Queen after- 
wards viſited other parts of France, and ſeems to 
have a much greater ſhare in the adminiſtration 
at this time than her fon: he was content to let 
her take all the fatigue of government upon her, 
that he might indulge in pleaſure. At her return 
to court in the year 1579, ſhe found he had been 
trifling away his time in her abſence with his mi- 
ſtreſſes and favourites; and three of the latter hav- 
ing loſt their lives, two in a duel, and a third by 

| | aſſaſſination, 
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At p. aſſaſſination, he was inconſolable z and the manner 
of expreſſing his grief for them, *tis ſaid, was 
2 been his mb dignity. The latter end 
| of this year the leaguers obliged the King: to come 
to a rupture with the Proteſtants again, and ſeve- 
ral towns were taken on both ſides ; but by the 
mediation of the Duke of Anjou this breach was 
made up in a few months: for the Duke had two 
great deſigns carrying on at this time abroad, 
which were not conſiſtent with the depoling the 
Proteſtant intereſt in France. The one was a 
treaty of marriage with the Queen of England; 
and the other the obtaining the ſovereignty of the 
Netherlands, which was offered to him by the 
Prince of Orange and the malecontents there. In 
both which views he was ſupported by the court 
of France. 

The Low-Countries having withdrawn their 
| 12 allegiance from the King of Spain, and invited the 
he ins the Duke of Anjou to take the Government of thoſe 
Sovereign- Provinces upon him, he marched with a gallant 
8 4 the army to the relief of Cambray in the year 1381, 
l which was then beſieged by the Spaniards, com- 

manded by the Duke of Parma; and the fiege 
being raiſed on his approach, the inhabitants re- 
ceived him with joyful acclamations, and here he 
began to take the government of the Low Coun— 
tries upon him; but becauſe he looked upon this 
as the key of the country, he withdrew the Wal- 
loon garriſon, and placed one of French in the 
room of it, which rendered his new ſubjects a little 

Jealous of him. 
- He afterwards embarked for England, where he 
the Vas received by the Queen, as the French hiſtori— 
Queen of ans relate, with all the moſt tender marks of af— 
Eagland. fection: and the matter proceeded ſo far, that on 
the twenty-ſecond of November, in the preſence 
of the French ambaſſador and ſeveral Engliſh 
Lords, ſhe put a ring upon the Duke of Anjou's 
finger, and told him, ſhe betrothed him that mo- 
ment: ſhe ordered an inſtrument to be drawn 
up in Latin, containing the form that ſhould be 
obſerved in celebrating their marriage, namely, 
the terms the Duke of Anjou was to make uſe of 
in eſpouſing the Queen, and the words which 
were to be pronounced by her Majeſty in accept- 
ing the Duke of Anjou for her huſband. This 
inſtrument, they add, was ſigned by the Biſhop of 
Lincoln, and ſeveral Engliſh Lords, and the Am- 
baſſador gave advice of it to the King of France; 
inſomuch, that the affair was looked upon as con- 
cluded, both in -France and England. But the 
Duke of Anjou going to viſit the Queen the next 


1580. 


1581. 


He makes 


day, fhe told him, ſhe had paſſed the night in? 


great uneaſineſs, and that three ſuch nights would 
bring her to her grave: ſhe mentioned a great 
many ſcruples ſhe had, and HaTTon, one of 
the privy- council, added many more. Some Eng- 
liſn Preachers had inveighed vehemently againſt 
the marriage, by a private order of the Queen, 
(as was ſuppoſed) and given her ſome pretence for 
this conduct; while the Catholick Doctors at 
Paris appeared no leſs zealous againſt the match, 
than the Proteſtants were in England, declaring, 
that this alliance of the preſumptive heir of the 
crown of France with an heretical Queen, was a 
certain prelude to the deſtruction of religion in 
that kingdom. The Queen however amuſed the 
Duke for three months with hopes of ſucceeding ; 
and when ſhe permitted him to return to Flan- 
ders, it was upon condition he ſhould come over 
again within a month; and promiſed him, that ſhe 
would conſtantly preſevere in her reſolution / of 
I 
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marrying him. Thus far the French account of C H Ap. 

| XXXIV. 
Queen EL IZ ABEC 
made the moſt of the treaties of marriage that 


that match. 
There is no doubt but 


were propoſed between her and the Dukes of An- 
jou, (for HENRY HI, when he was Duke of An- 
jou, had made love to her as well as his brother;) 
the ſeems to have kept them in ſuſpence upon po- 
litical views, It was the hopes of ſucceeding in 
theſe treaties, that prevented the French and Spa- 
niards joining in the extirpation of hereſy (as they 
called it) in purſuance of the agreement at Bay- 
onne, The Queen of England here ſhewed her- 
ſelf ſuperior to CATHERINE Dt MeDicis, the 
Queen-mother of France, and her two ſons, who 
were all three of them bent upon the deſtruction 
of the Proteitants, as well as the King of Spain 
and the Pope, and could not have been diverted 
from it by any other means, than the hopes they 
had of adding England to: their Empire by this 
match. And when the Queen of England could 
no longer prevent the ruin of the Proteſtants by 
her treaties, we fee her aſſiſting them with arms, 
in France, the Low-Countrtes, Germany, and 
Scotland. To her addreſs therefore in a great 
meaſure is to be alcribed the eſtabliſhing of the 
Proteſtant religion in Europe. 

The Reformed in France, the Low-Countries, 
and Scotland, had infallibly been cruſhed in their 
infancy, if they had not been ſupported by the 
Queen of England: and as to her amuling the 
Dukes of Anjou, and keeping them long in ſuſ— 
pence to obtain ſo glorious an end; this rather ad- 
vances than Icfiens her character, in the opinion 
of all wiſe men. I don't find any thing criminal 
on her part in theſe tranſactions, as they are rela- 
ted by our own hiſtorians. It appears indeed, that 
there was once articles of marriage ſigned between 
the Qucen and the laſt Duke ot Anjou; but then 
they were to be void unleſs they were ratified by 
the French King, and that Prince refuſed to ra- 
tify them. 'Tis admitted alſo, that ſhe did once, 
ina merry mood, put a ring upon the Duke's fin- 
ger, but uſed no ſuch words ns the French recite, 


That ſhe betrothed him with it, or indeeed any 


other words, that were ſerious, on that occaſion, 
It is ridiculous, to think, that the Queen ſhould 1e- 
riouſly uſe the words of <ſpoutal, without the 
Duke's reciting his part of the contract, which it 
is not pretended he did; and conſcquently ſince it 
was not reciprocal, by their own account, very 
little ſtreſs could be laid upon it. The Roman 
Catholicks no doubt, were ſufficiently exaſperated 
againſt her, and did all that was in their power to 
blaſt her memory; ſhe prevented their religion 
becoming univerſal, and 'tis natural to expect they 
ſhould frame ten thouſand falſhoods in relation to 
this tranſaction ; but thoſe who are of opinion 
that the world was at all bettered by the Reforma- 
tion, muſt for ever applaud her conduct. 

The Duke of Anjou returning to the Low- 


5 - The Duke 
Countries, was met by the Prince of Orange and 3 


1582. 


the States at Fluſhing, and being conducted to geclared 
Antwerp, was there declared Duke of Brabant, Duke of 


and afterwards. at Ghent, Earl of Flanders. In 
the mean time, the King of Spain ſet a price upon 
the Prince of Orange's head, promiſing a reward 
of twenty-five thouſand crowns to the Perſon (or 
his heirs) that ſhould deſtroy him; whereupon 


Brabant 


and Earl of 


Flanders. 


Joaunatr JAUREGNT, a Biſcayner, under- 


took to aſſaſſinate him, and having obtained leave 

to preſent a petition to the Prince, fired a pocket- 

piſtol cloſe to his head while he was reading N 
| 2 an 
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CHAP. and one of the balls went through both his cheeks, 
XXXIV. and the aſſaſſin was immediately cut to pieces; 
CY but the wound not being mortal, the Prince of 
Orange ſoon recovered. It was reported imme- 
diately among the mob, that the Duke of Anjou 
had been the author of this attempt, in order to 
take off the Prince, who, he thought, had too 
much authority among the Flemings ; whereupon 
all the French were ſeized and diſarmed, and the 
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the Hugonots was juſt and lawful ; and that it was CHAP. 
not only allowable to make war upon them, but XXXIV. 
upon all thoſe who favoured and aſſiſted them, e- 

ven tho* they bore the royal character (meaning 

the French King). The Duke of Guiſe alſo put The Car- 
the Cardinal of Bourbon upon publiſhing a decla- dinal de 
ration, wherein he and his aſſociates ſay, that, the 3 
King having no children, they were in danger of on in 3 
ſeeing an heretical and apoſtate Prince King of balf of the 


en his intereſt among the Flemings. He was really the Princes, Cardinals, Peers, Prelates, Gover- 
power, is piqued to ſee the Prince of Orange govern all in nors of provinces, cities, and others the ſoundeſt 
expelled the Low-Countries, while he himſelf had ſcarce and beſt part of the kingdom, do declare and have 
the Low. any authority amongſt them, to ſupport the glori- ſworn not to lay down our arms till our religion 
Countries. us titles they had given him of Duke of Brabant ſhall be ſecured, the taxes taken off, which have 
and Earl of Flanders. He determined therefore in been introduced ſince the reign of CHñARLES IX, 
a council he held with his own officers, to make &c. The names of the King of Spain and a great 
himſelf maſter of the principal towns, and garri- number of Catholick Princes, who had entered 
ſon them entirely with French forces; and on a into this aſſociation, being placed at the head of 
day prefix<cd, viz. the thirteenth of January, they the declaration. This made an impreſſion on the 
were at one and the ſame inſtant to have ſeized minds of the Catholicks of all conditions z many 
Antwerp, Bruges, Dunkirk, Dendermonde, Vil- of whom left the court to repair to the Heads of 
vorde, and other places, and expelled the Prince the League, who proceeded immediately to action, 
of Orange*s troops. But at Antwerp, which he and beſides the towns that their friends were al- 
deſigned to have ſeized himſelf, and in moſt other ready maſters of, they ſurprized Lyons, and ſe- 
towns, the French were overpowred by the Flem- veral others. 
ings, and great numbers of them killed. They The poor indolent King was ſo frighted at theſe The King 
were ſucceſsful only at Dunkirk, Dixmude, and proceedings, that he empowered the Queen-mo- makes 
Dendermonde, and theſe places they were forced ther, who, at bottom, was a friend to the Lea- Feser aa 
1583. to abandon ſoon aſter ; whereupon the Duke of guers, to make peace with them an any terms: — 
Anjou retired into France, and notwithſtanding and it was agreed between them, and there ſhould 
the French King ſent Ambaſſadors to the States, be but one religion in France; that the Hugonot 
and offered his mediation to reconcile theſe diffe- preachers ſhould leave the kingdom within a 
rences, the Flemings were ſo alarmed at the at- month, and all other hereticks within ſix months; 
tempt to ſeize their towns, that they would not that they ſhould be incapable of any office or dig- 
admit the French among them again. This diſ- nity, and that they ſhould be deprived of the ci- 
ſenſion between the French and Flemings was an ties that had been yielded to them; that the King 
advantage to the Duke of Parma the Spaniſh Ge- and all the ſocieties and corporations in the king- 
neral, as if he had obtained a victory: he took dom ſhould confirm it by their oaths, and that 
Dunkirk, and many other places, and prevailed the Cardinal of Bourbon, the Duke of Guiſe, and 
on the provinces of Flanders, Artois, and Hainault, other heads of the League, ſhould have cities and 
to return to the obedience of their Sovereign the guards aſſigned them for their ſecurity, which the 
King of Spain; and the ill ſucceſs of the Duke of King ſhould maintain, and alſo advance them a 
Anjou, together with his diſappointment in Eng- conſiderable ſum of money. And Pope Sixr us V, 
land, 'tis ſaid, had ſuch an effect upon him, that tho? he is repreſented as no friend to the League, 
it broke his heart, But however that was, cer- publiſhed a bull, whereby he excommunicated the * yo 
tain it is, the Duke died at Chateau Thierry, on King of Navarre and the Prince of Conde, and 1 King 
the tenth of June 1383; upon whoſe death the deprived them and their heirs of all their eſtates, of Na- 
King of Navarre, the next Prince of the blood, particularly of their right of ſucceſſion to the vate, and 
became preſumptive heir to the crown of France, crown of France, and abſolved their ſubjects and 8 
to the no ſmall mortification of the Leaguers, this vaſſals from their oaths and allegiance. ]jects from 
Prince being a Proteſtant. | The Leaguers at the ſame time compelled the *beir alle- 
. 1584. The Heads of the League therefore aſſembled King to enter into a war with the Proteſtants, to Eiance. 
on this occaſion, under pretence of preſerving the recover the towns they were poſſeſſed of; but tlie 
Catholick religion, and reſolved that in caſe of the King of Navarre defended them ſo well, that the 
King's death, the Cardinal de Bourbon, brother Leaguers gained few advantages of them this cam- 
f to the Prince of Conde, ſhould be acknowledged paign ; one reaſon might be, that the King was 
King of France; and that in the mean time all not very deſirous at this time of ſeeing the Hugo- 
1585s thoſe who had ſigned the League ſhould be ready nots exterminated, and therefore carried on the 156. 
On to take up arms. They applied alſo to the Pope, war but faintly. The year 1586 was as favour- 87. 
n by the King of Spain, and other Catholick Princes, able to the Proteſtants. And the following year, 3 
uke up who promiſed them their aſſiſtance; the Pope par- 1587, the King of Navarre obtained a compleat obtain a 
ume a- ticularly declared, that the Catholick Princes victory over one. of the armies of the Leaguers near victory 
Kine the might take up arms for the defence of the Ca- Coutras; he is extremely blamed however, that oer the 


Duke of Anjou himſelf was in danger of being 
pulled in pieces, if the Prince of Orange had not 
{ent a letter to aſſure the people, that neither the 
Duke, or any of the French were concerned in 
the attempt, but that the authors of it were diſ- 
covered by papers found upon the aſſaſſin. 


France, notwithſtanding the oath of their Kings League. 


at their coronation, obliged them above all things 
to maintain the Catholick Apoſtolick and Roman 
Religion. Then they proceed to villify and aſperſe 
the King and his adminiſtration in a moſt ſcanda- 
lous manner, inſinuating, that he was a debau- 


The Duke The Duke of Anjou, however, being joined by chee and favourer of hereticks ; and for theſe 
of Arjou ſome re-inforcements from France ſoon after, was weighty reaſons, adds the Cardinal, We CHARLES 


attemptirg the author of another attempt, which quite ruined 


tholick religion in France: 
YO L. II. 


That a war againſt 


of Bourbon, firſt Prince of the blood, aſſiſted by 


he did not afterwards endeavour to meet the Ger- 
16 A man 


Leaguers. 
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CH AP. man auxiliaries z who, to the number of thirty 

XXXIV. thouſand and upwards, were marching to join 
him, but ſuffered them to be ſurrounded and diſ- 
perſed by the Leaguers, and rendred perfectly uſe- 
leſs, without ever coming to a battle. About this 
time the Prince of Conde died, whoſe ambition 
and jealouſy of the King of Navarre, it is obſer- 
ved, prevented his doing his party the ſervice he 
was capable of. | 

Beſides the general League, there was a parti- 

cular league or aſſociation entered into by the ci- 
tizens of Paris, who were ten times more zealous 
for the deſtruction of the King and the Proteſtants, 
than the reſt of the Catholicks in the kingdom. 
The univerſity and preachers there maintained pub- 
lickly, that Princes might not only be depoſed for 
hereſy, but for male-adminiſtration, with which 
The Lea- they made no ſcruple to charge the King; and 
| as +. his Majeſty ſhewing ſome reſentment at theſe pro- 
King © ceedings, they ſent for the Duke of Guile, and, 
from by his aſſiſtance, fairly drove his Majeſty out of 
Paris. Paris, who thereupon retired the Rouen. The 
1583. Queen-mother was again employed to negotiate a 
ace between the King and the Leaguers, which 
ſhe ſoon effected, by granting them whatever they 
demanded. After which the King went to re— 
ſide at Chartres, refuſing to return any more to 
Paris, where he had been ſo notoriouſly inſulted, 
and his authority trampled upon: tho? he gave 
them no other reaſon for his reſiding at Chartres, 
but that he ſhould be nearer Blois, where he had 
ordered the States of the Kingdom to meet the 
September following. The Queen- Mother, the 
Cardinal de Bourbon, and the Duke of Guiſe went 
to pay their compliments to him at Chartres; he 
received them with all the outward marks of e- 
ſteem imaginable, declared the Cardinal firſt Prince 
of the blood, and heir to the crown, and the Duke 
of Guile Lieutenant-General of the kingdom; af- 
ter which he ſet out for Blois to meet the States, 
being followed thither by the Duke of Guile. 

The King, notwithſtanding the favours he had 
the de- ſo lately heaped upon the heads of the League, 
—_— hated them heartily, and having choſen a ſelect 

Longer, council at Blois, the firſt thing he determined (af- 
| ter opening the aſſembly of the States) was the 
death of the Duke of Guiſe. The moſt conve- 
nient time to diſpatch him was held to be as he 
came into the council-chamber, when he would 
have diſcharged his domeſticks of courſe. The 
King committed the execution of it to an officer 
and fifteen or twenty of his guards. On the 
morning he ſummoned the Duke to council he 
told them, that that day either the Duke of Guiſe 
or he muſt periſh, that his own ſafety and that of 
France was in their hands, that he ſhould owe 
his crown and his life to them if they ſucceeded, 
and that his gratitude ſhould be ſtinted by no 
bounds. - | 
They all aſſured him, they would act anſwera- 
bly to the truſt he had honoured them with ; 
whereupon he ſent for as many daggers as there 
were men, and on delivering them into their 
hands ſaid, That this was an execution of juſtice, 
which he committed to them upon the moſt cri- 
minal perſon in his kingdom, whom he had a 
right, both by the laws of God and man, to pu- 
niſh 3 and ſince it could not be done by the ordi- 
nary methods of juſtice, he authorized them to do 
it by virtue of his royal prerogative. 9 
The Duke of Guiſe had ſome intimation, that 
there was a deſign upon his life, and was adviſed 
by his friends to retire; but he anſwered, he was 
1 


He ſtudies 
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too far advanced to go back, that the King and CHAP 
he were like two great armies facing one another, XXXIV. 
and that if one retreated, the other would have 
the victory, The very day before the execution, 
fitting down at table, he found a note under his 
napkin, adviſing him to take care of himſelf for 
that there was ſome treacherous deſign formed a- 
gainſt him; which when he had read, he took his 
pencil and wrote underneath, They dare not, and 
threw 1t under the table. At other times, he de- 
clared to his friends, that he laid no manner of 
ſtreſs on the profeſſions of kindneſs the King made 
him, he was ſenſible of his diſſimulation; but the 
King knew very well, that if any attempt was 
made upon his perſon, it would infallibly deſtroy 
himſelf. | 

But to proceed : The Duke of Guiſe being come 
to court, and attending in the antichamber, one 
of the Secretaries of State came to acquaint him 
that the King wanted him in his cloſet, and in his 
way thither, being to paſs through a door where The 
he was obliged to ſtoop, as he was lifting up the Duke of 
hanging to enter it, he received fix ſtabs from the Guiſe 
guards, who were ranged on each fide under pre- üurdercd. 
tence of doing him honour, and had only time to 
ſay, Lord have mercy upon me. The King, hav- 
ing notice he was diſpatched, went out of his clo- 
ſet, and the Lords about the court being aſſembled, 
he told them, that he was now King, and would 
have his enemies learn by the example he had juſt 
made, that the ſame vengeance hung over their 
heads, if they durſt attempt to leſſen his autho- 
rity. He afterwards went down to the Queen- 
mother's lodgings, who lay dangerouſly ill, and 
acquainted her with what had happened; in an- 
ſwer to which ſhe only demanded, if he had con- 
ſidered the conſequences of the Duke of Guilſe's 
death, and made proviſion for all events. He af- 
terwards ordered the Cardinal de Guiſe to be diſ- 
patched ; which made the court of Rome ſet all 
their engines on work to deſtroy him. He after- 
wards endeavoured to ſeize the Duke of Maine, 
brother to the Duke of Guiſe ; but this gentleman 
had the good fortune to eſcape to Paris, where he 
was adored by the Leaguers, as well on his brother's 
account as the zeal he had ſhewn for the cauſe, 
About this time died the Queen- mother, who had 
had a very great ſhare in the adminiſtration, in 
this and the two former reigns ; tho? *tis faid, that 


the King, for ſome time before, did not ſhew 


that regard to her advice as he uſed to do; which 
proceeded poſſibly from the diſcoveries he made of 
her promoting the deſigns of the Leaguers under- 
hand. 

The death of the Duke of Guiſe was ſo far The fury 
from terriſying the Pariſians, that their council of the 
of ſixteen, and their bigotted preachers, incited Lge 
the mob to revenge themſelves on their Sovereign Ping. 
by all the ways imaginable : they defaced his ſta- 
tues and pictures, publiſhed the moſt ſcandalous in- 
vectives againſt him, and . f it to the facul- 
ty of Theology as a caſe of conſcience, Whether 
the people of France might not take up arms, raiſe 
money, and unite in the defence of the Catholick 
religion, againſt a Prince who had violated the 
pubſick faith at the aſſembly of the States, and 
whether this did not diſcharge them from their 
oaths of allegiance ? which was reſolved in the 
affirmative. After this, they no more gave him 


the title of King, or mentioned him in their pub- 
lick prayers, but as a perjured, excommunicated 
perſon, an heretick, and the moſt deteſtable of 
mankind, They ſwore upon a crucifix never to 

| depart 
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depart from the League, but to purſue, with the 
utmoſt vengeance, all that had been concerned in 
the death of the Duke or Cardinal de Guiſe. 
They declared the Duke of Maine Lieutenant- 
General of the royal ſtate and crown of France, 
and veſted him with almoſt ſovereign authority. 
The King hereupon found himſelf under a necel- 
ſity of uniting his forces with the King of Navarre 
and the Proteſtants, who received him with open 
arms. The two Kings, after having ſecured the 
Cardinal de Bourbon in the caftle of Chinon, and 
made themſelves maſters of ſome towns in their 
way, marched and inveſted the city of Paris, in- 
to which the Duke of Maine had thrown himſelf 
(after ſome conqueſts he had made in Normandy) 
with a numerous garriſon. The King took up 
his quarters during the fiege at St Cloud, and the 
King of Navarre at Meudon ; and it was very 
likely that the city of Paris would have 55 ob- 
liged to ſurrender in a ſhort time for want of pro- 
viſions; but James CLEMENT, a young do- 
minican fryar, who had been worked up by the 


Preachers of Paris to a belief that it was lawful, and 


even meritorious, to deprive a tyrant of his life, and 
eſpecially a favourer of hereticks, as they had repre- 
ſented his Majeſty to be, found means to be admit- 
ted to the King, by virtue of credential letters which 


he pretended he had brought from HARLAV the 


Ide King 


nana 
ted 


He leaves 
the crown 
to the 
King of 


Navarre. 


Hixxy 
Iv, 1589 


the fifth and youngeſt ſon of ST Lewis. 


firſt preſident of the parliament of Paris. While 
his Majeſty was examining theſecredentials, having 
only two perſons with him in his cloſet, from whom 
he withdrew to a little diſtance on the monk's tell- 
ing him that he had ſomething to ſay to him in 
private, the villain, at that inſtant, drew a knife 
out of his ſleeve, and having ſtabbed the King in 
the belly with it, left it there: his Majeſty took 
the knife out of the wound himſelf, and ſtruck 
the aſſaſſin in the eye with it, who was immediately 
knocked down and cut in pieces by the guards, 
who came running in on hearing the noiſe, and 
he was aſterwards thrown out of the window. 

The ſurgeons were immediately ſent for, and 
found the wound four fingers below the navel, 
and about a finger's length, the gut, part of which 
came out at the orifice, not being hurt ; but the 
pain, and a cold ſweat which ſucceeded, with the 
alteration of the King's pulſe, gave little hopes of 
his life, The King of Navarre therefore coming 
to wait on his Majeſty, he told him he left the 
crown of France to him as his lawful ſucceſſor, 
but aſſured him he never would enjoy it quietly un- 
leſs he became a Catholick, which he exhorted him 
to be : after this he called for the Lords about the 
court, and commanded them to acknowledge the 
King of Navarre tor their lawful Sovereign if he 
did not recover, which they all ſwore to do. His 
Majeſty's fever increaſing, he received the Viati- 
cum, declaring he dicd in the faith of the Catho- 
lick Apoſtolick Roman Church, and afterwards 
expired on the ſecond of Auguſt about four in the 
morning; in whom ended the branch of Angou- 
leme, which was a part of the houſe of Orleans, 
and all the race of Valois, who had ſwayed the 
ſcepter for two hundred and ſixty years, and now 
left it to HEN RV King of Navarre, of the family 
of Bourbon, ſtiled HEN RV the Fourth. 

H NR of Bourbon derived his pedigree from 
Ro BER TH Count of Clermont, Lord of Bourbon, 


He 


was the head of the branch of Bourbon-Ven- 
dome, and neareſt in blood to the crown after 


the extinction of the houſe of Valois, by the death 
of HENRY III. 


The late King was no ſooner dead, but the 
popiſ Lords about the court came to his Majeſty 
with the Duke of Longueville at their head, and 


preſſed him to profeſs the Roman Catholick reli- 


gion: to whom the King anſwered, that he was 
not obſtinate in his preſent perſuaſion, but that ſo 
ſudden a change would induce all conſidering men 
to think that he had in reality no religion at all, 
and that they muſt give him time to conſider of 
a point of ſuch importance; with which anſwer 
many of the popiſh Lords were fatisfied, and took 
the oaths of allegiance upon his Majeſty's promi- 
ſing to ſupport the Catholick religion: but there 
were others, of whom the Duke of Eſpernon was 
the chief, who retired with their troops in diſcon- 
tent into their reſpective provinces, and left the 
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the King's 
troops de- 
ſert bim 


King's army fo thin that he was ſoon obliged to on account 
raiſe the ſiege of Paris; and had not the body of his be- 


of Swiſs been kept in good humour by the addreſs 
of the Marſhal pe Birox, he would have run 
a great riſk of falling into the hands of his enemies. 

The Pariſians were fo elated at the deſertion 


they obſerved among the King's troops, that they 


talked of nothing leſs than ſetting up another upon 
the throne. They looked upon JAMES Cre- 
MENT as a martyr to their cauſe, comparing 
him to Enup, and others whom God had raiſed 
up to deliver his people the Jews from the tyranny 
of their oppreſſors. The Duke of Maine made his 
advantages of the fury he ſaw the people in. 
He wrote to the towns and governments devoted 
to the League, exhorting them to improve the op- 
portunities that providence had put into their hands 
for the advancement of religion, which he in- 
ſinuated was upon the point of being extirpated. 
He wrote alſo to the bigotted King of Spain, 
deſiring him to ſupport them with his forces, 
whereby he might prevent hereſy gaining a ſupe- 
riority in France, as it had done in England and 
Germany. 

The King in the mean time finding his army 
ſo much weakened by deſertion, put garriſons into 
the molt confiderable towns in his intereſt, and 


ing 2 Pro- 
teſtant. 


with a very ſmall body of horſe and foot, bent 


his march towards Diep in Normandy, to wait 
for a reinforcement that was promiſed him by the 
Queen of England. The army of the League 
being increaſed at this juncture to thirty thouſand 


men, the Duke of Maine followed his Majeſty The Lea. 
into Normandy, and finding him intrenched a- guers de- 
bout a league from Diep, attacked him very briſk- ſeated 


ly, but was repulſed with very great loſs. It is 
not to be conceived what a reputation this ſucceſs 
gave his Majeſty at the beginning of his reign : 
his friends magnified his courage and conduct to 
the laſt degree, and his enemies were ſufficiently 


near Diep. 


terrified, when they had ſeen him with an army 


of ſeven of eight thouſand men defeat one of four 
times that number. Soon after this battle the 


Queen 


King being joined by four thouſand Engliſh and Er:za- 
ſome national troops, marched and inveſted Paris £7 


again, to the no ſmall ſurprize of the citizens, 


{ends a 


reinforce- 


who had been made to believe that if he was not ment to 
fled beyond ſea into England, they ſhould have the 
ſeen him at this time led as a priſoner through French 


their ſtreets in triumph by the Duke of Maine. 
The King attacked the ſuburbs and carried them, 
and was very near entring the town itſelf with 
the flying enemy; but the Duke of Maine throw- 
ing himſelf into the city with an army equal, 
if not ſuperior to the King's, his Majeſty drew 
off his troops, and marching to Touraine, and 
from thence into Normandy, made himſelf maſter 


of 


King. 
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of a great many conſiderable towns. This Prince's 
moderation, (ſays my author) the exact diſcipline 
he made his ſoldiers obſerve, the care he took to 
prevent the plunder of the churches, and perſerve 
the privileges of the clergy, contributed very much 
to thoſe ſudden conqueſts he made. 

In the mean time the Leaguers obſerving that 
the want of royal authority was a conſiderable diſ- 
advantage to their cauſe, propoled the ſetting up 
a King in whoſe name they might act. But in 
this they were very much divided, The Spaniards 
propoſed the marrying ſome Prince to the Infanta, 
and declaring them King and Queen of France; 
the Duke of Lorrain made intereſt for his ſon, 
and the Duke of Guiſe would gladly have uſurped 
the throne himſelf, but he did not think his in- 
tereſt ſtrong enough to carry that point, and there- 
fore ſet up CHARLES Cardinal of Bourbon, the 
next in blood to the crown, if the Proteſtant 
Princes were excluded. He was a poor decrepid 
old man, and impriſoned by the royal party at that 
time, and therefore could be of no other uſe to 
the Leaguers than by affording them his name, 
and keeping out a foreigner, whom the Spaniards 
and ſome of the moſt furious of that party had 
agreed to ſet up. The Cardinal was accordingly 
proclaimed, all publick acts run in his name, and 
he is by ſome hiſtorians ſtiled CHARLES the 
Tenth, but not generally placed in the catalogue 
of their Kings; this perhaps would have been diſ- 
agreeable to the preſent royal family, who look 


upon themſelves to have been poſſcſſed of the throne - 


of France ever ſince the death of HENRY III. 
This ſtruggle about the choice of a Sovereign a- 
mong the Leaguers, ſet the King of Spain and the 
Duke of Maine at variance. The council of ſix- 
teen at Paris, and all the furious part of the Lea- 


guers, were in the intereſt of Spain; while the par- 


1590. 


The King 
gains a 
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another victory over the Leaguers, 


lament and the politicians, as the more moderate 
were called, followed the directions of the Duke. 
The King of Spain made large promiſes of aſſi— 
ſtance to the Leaguers, but afforded them no more 
from time to time than he thought was neceſſary 
to keep them from ſinking, that they might find 
themſelves under a neceſſity at laſt of throwing 
themſelves under his protection; and by this means 
he propoſed, either to give France a ſovereign, or 
to unite that kingdom to his own. The Duke 
of Maine, on the other hand, endeavoured to 
ſtrengthen himſelf againſt the King by the re: in- 
forcements he received from Spain, but never de- 
ſigned to put himſelf or the kingdom in the power 
ot this Prince: and theſe different views occaſioned 
both parties to have a jealous eye on each other. 
The Duke found means at length to diſſolve the 
Council of Sixteen, which had given him the 
greateſt uneaſineſs, and took upon himſelf the ex- 
erciſe of the whole regal power, under colour of 
his being elected Lieutenant of the kingdom at the 
ſame time the Cardinal px Bou R BON, in whoſe 
name he acted, was proclaimed King. His autho- 
rity being thus eſtabliſned, in order to procure the 
eſteem of the Pariſians, he took the field and made 
himſelf maſter of Pontoiſe, the caſtle of Vincennes, 
and Meulan; and the King having beſieged Dreux, 
a town of importance, he immediately marched 
to it's relief; whereupon a battle was fought on the 
fourteenth of March, 1590, near Ivry, in which the 
Duke of Maine was entirely defeated, and the King 
gained abundance of honour, as his army was much 
inferior in numbers to that of the enemy. The 
ſame day the King's troops in Auvergne obtained 


I 


Upon theſe repeated ſucceſſes, ſeveral towns CH AP. 


opened their gates to his Majeſty, and 'tis thought 
if he had marched immediately to Paris, that city 
would have ſurrendred; but the Swiſs mutinying 
for want of pay, he was forced to remain inactive 
for ſome time, and the people had pretty well re- 
covered their conſternation before his Majeſty in- 


XXXIV. 
— nnd 


veſted the town : it was, however, at length blocked Paris 


up, and the Royaliſts having made themſelves 


blocked 


maſters of all the rivers above and below Paris, d. . 


reduced to 


ſo that no proviſion could be brought thither, the great ex- 
place was reduced to great extremity by famine z ttemity. 


tor the King's army not conſiſting of above fifteen 
or ſixteen thouſand men, and there being eight 
thouſand foreign ſoldiers in the place, beſides a 
great many thouland citizens who were ſo well 
diſciplined by the continuance of the civil war, 
that they were not much inferior to regular forces, 
the King did not propoſe to make himſelf maſter 
of the city itſelf any other way than by ſtarving it, 
tho* he had carried the ſuburbs and quartered his 
ſoldiers in them. The beſieged, to ſupply the 
want of other food, eat dogs, cats, rats and lea- 
ther, and, *tis faid, made a kind of paſte of dead- 
men's bones ground to powder; ſo zealous were 
they in defence of their ſuperſtitions, which, 
they imagined, would be aboliſhed if the King 
ſhould take the town. The Duke of Nemours, 
the Governor, is rhuch admired for the many 
expedients he found out to keep up the ſpirits of 
the people in this diſtreſs ; notwithſtanding there 
was ſo great a ſcarcity of proviſion, he took care 
to ſee thole ſupplyed who were-in the greateſt re- 
putation among the people, that they might keep 
up the courage of the reſt. The Governor alſo 
perſuaded the nobility and wealthy citizens to ſcll 
their plate and jewels to ſupply the ſoldiers wants, 
and the Spaniſh Ambaſſador imitated them ; nor 
did the Duke of Nemours fail to make his ad- 
vantage of the madneſs and bigotry of the clergy 
and religious, the [preachers were extremely ule- 
ful to him in declaiming againſt hereſy, and the 
King as the great ſupporter of it ; they aſſured 
the people that they fought in the cauſe of hea- 
ven, that thoſe of them who ſurvived would in- 
fallibly be conquerors, and if they died under their 
ſufferings, they would be rewarded with the crown 
of martyrdom : in ſhort, according to the Turkiſh 
doctrine, they might depend upon glory in this 
world or paradiſe in the next. And thus the 
courage of the Pariſians was buoyed up by their 


leaders, till the Duke of Parma, the Spaniſh Ge- The Duke 


neral, came from the Netherlands with an arm 

of veterans to their relief, who being joined by 
the Duke of Guile, the army of the Leaguers was 
much ſuperior to that of the Royaliſts, and his 
Majeſty found himſelf under a neceſſity of raiſing 
the ſiege ; after which he divided his forces, ſend- 
ing detachments into the ſeveral provinces to ſup- 
port his intereſts, and only kept a flying army 
about his perſon, to march wherever his preſence 
ſhould be moſt neceſſary, and harraſs the enemy. 
The Duke of Parma having introduced a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of proviſions into Paris, and taken 
ſome towns upon the Scine which opened their 


communication with the neighbouring country, 


returned to Flanders, leaving a large detachment 
of his forces with the Duke of Guiſe and the 
Leaguers. ; 

While the two principal armies were employed 
in the attacking or relieving Paris, the civil war 
was carried on with great fury in other parts of 


of Parma 
relieves 
Paris. 


the kingdom: the Royaliſts had generally the 


advantage 
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advantage in Maine, where ſeveral bloody engage- 
ments happened: on the other hand, the Duke 
of Mercœur, one of the heads of the League, hav- 
ing married a lady whom he pretended to be a 
deſcendant of the antient Dukes of Britany, at- 
tempted to make himſelf Sovereign of that pro- 


-..a Vince in her right, and being aſſiſted in his pre- 


tenftons by the Spaniards, the Leaguers became 
much ſuperior to the King's forces there. At 
the other end of the kingdom, the Duke of Savoy 
made himſelf maſter of great part of Province, 
and attempted the conqueſt of Dauphine, but was 
defeated in ſeveral engagements by LESDICGUIERES 
the King's General. The Duke at firſt only 
aſſiſted the Leaguers, but having got footing in 
France, claimed the ſovereignty of what he poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of. So that there were three armies in 
this part of the kingdom in as many different 1n- 
tereſts, and conſequently, the inhabitants miſerably 
harraſſed amongſt them. 

About this time died the Cardinal pz Bou R- 
BON, Whom the Leaguers had acknowledged for 
their King by the name of CHARLES the Tenth, 
and notwithſtanding the Duke of Maine derived 
his authority from this pretended Prince, his 
death made no alteration in their affairs, the Duke 
of Maine continued to exerciſe ſovereign autho- 
rity over his party as before. The ſame year died 
Pope Sixrus V, who was ſucceeded by URBAN 
the Seventh; but this Pontiff not living above 


' thirteen days, GREGORY the Fourteenth was ad- 


vanced to the papal chair, a perſon entirety de- 
voted to the Spaniſh intereſt and the League: he 
ſent them forces and money, excommunicated 
the King and all that adhered to him, deprived 
him of his dominions, as far as lay in his power, 


and abſolved his ſubjects from their allegiance. 


Theſe violent proceedings of his Holineſs gave the 
Royaliſts ſome diſturbance, but the diviſions a- 
mong the Leaguers made them an ample amends : 


the council of ſixteen, after the ſiege of Paris 


and the abſence of the Duke of Maine, had 
regained their former authority and influence, and 
were become ſo arbitrary, that they hanged up the 
firft Preſident of the parliament and two other 
members of that body without bringing them to 
a trial; which ſo terrified the principal citizens, 


who began to look upon their lives as very pre- 


carious under ſuch a tyranny, that they fent to the 
Duke of Maine to march to their relief. The 
Sixteen did defign to have oppoſed his entrance 
into Paris, but he was ſo expeditious, that he ar- 


rived before they had taken their meaſures to pre- 
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vent it; and having called an aſſembly in the 
Hotel de Ville, and heard the complaints of the 
Citizens on this head, he cauſed four or five of 
the principal members of the Council of Sixteen 
to be apprehended that night, and hanged them in 
the hall of the Louvre; ſome others who had 
been equally criminal eſcaped out of town : and 
tho? the Duke eſtabliſhed his authority for the 
preſent by this a& of juſtice, the greateſt ad- 
vantage accrued to the Royaliſts, who gathered 
ſtrength by the miſunderſtandings among the 
Leaguers. 

In the mean time both parties having called in 
foreign troops to their aſſiſtance, the Pope's ne- 
phew, the Duke of Monte Marciano, marched 
from Italy at the head of ten thouſand Italians and 
Swiſs to join the Leaguers. The Queen of Eng- 
land on the other hand ſent the King a ſupply of 


money, ammunition, and {ix thouſand men, and 


the Proteſtant Princes of Germany turniſhed him 
VOL. II. 


with another body of troops; whereupon his Mas CH A5. 
; : | Ak z AXXIV 
jeſty laid ſiege to Rouen, but was obliged to raiſe r 


S. ..- 


it by the Duke of Parma, who again marched into The King 
France at the head of a powerful army of Spaniards forced to 
and Walloons on this occaſion. The King's forces raiſe the 
under the command of LRSDPIOUIERES in Dau- Ren. 
phine and Provence had much better ſucceſs; driv- 
ing the Duke of Savoy out of thoſe provinces; and 
carrying the war into his own country. n 

The year 1393 was more memorable for the 1595; 
meeting of the States at Paris than for mjlitary. ex- 
ploits. The King of Spain had obliged the Duke 
of Guiſe to aſſemble them (at leaſt ſuch of them as 
were not in his Majeſty's intereſt) in order to chuſe 
a ſovereign, or rather to confirm one of his nomi- 
nation; for he inſiſted that the perſon whom the 
Infanta of Spain married ſhould be their monarch, 
and afterwards let them know that he deſigned the 
Archduke Ar.BzxT for her huſband : but moſt 
of the chiefs of the League oppoled him. The 
King ſo far acknowledged this aſſembly of the 
States, (though no ſuch body could be legally con- 
vened without his ſummons) that he permitted the 
Catholicks of his party to invite thoſe at Paris to a 
conference upon the affairs of religion and the ſtate ; 
which being agreed on accordingly, the commiſ- 
ſionefs on both ſides met at Surenne, a village a- 
bout a league and half from Paris; and the King, The Kings 
to facilitate matters, thought fit about this time declares 
to declare himſelf a Catholick, at which the Pro- dee * 
reſtants being alarmed, he gave them a promiſe Ctholick. 
under his hand, that whatever the neceſſity of his 
affairs might oblige him to, they ſhould be ſecured 
in the profeſſion of their religion and liberties pur- 
ſuant to former edits. A truce was ſoon after 
concluded between the Royaliſts and the Leaguers, 
and the King made his abjuration of the Proteſtant 
religion openly in the Abbey of St Dennis, on the 
twenty-fifth of July 1593, of which he ſent ad- 
vice to all the parliaments in the kingdom. He 
alſo ſent an Ambaſſador to the Pope, to deſire ab- 
ſolurion, and to be reconciled to the Church. His 
Holineſs was extremely pleaſed with the news of his 
converſion, but refuſed to give the Ambaſſador 
audience for fear of incurring the diſpleaſure of 
the Spaniard. 


The King's declaring himſelf a Catholick had a Where- 
mighty effect on the people in general, and the Pen 
cities of Meaux, Lyons, Orleans, Bourges, and ee de. 
many others, ſoon after ſurrendered to him; upon glare tor 
which facceſs the King was crowned, or conſe- him. 
crated, in the French phraſe, at Chartres, on the 
twenty-ſeventh of February 1594 ; and inſtead of 1594: 
the holy oil of Rheims, which was then in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Leaguers, they made uſe of that which 
is kept in the convent of Marmoutier, and ſuppoſed 


to confer * bleſſings on the Sovereign. Soon 


after this ſolemnity, the gentlemen of the other 
party deſerted over to him in troops, and all the 
great towns ſeemed ready to declare for him. The 
Duke of Guiſe obſerving the like inclinations in the 
people of Paris, thought it no longer ſafe to reſide 
among them, and therefore retired from thence 
with his family to prevent his bcing delivered up 
to his enemies; but before he left the town, he 
procured a promiſe from the Count DR Brissac 
the Governor, to have a waichful eye over the 
Royaliſts, and do all that was in his power to de- 
fend the place againſt them. Br15ssac notwith- 
ſtanding obſerving that the kingdom was generally 
diſpoſed to ſubmit to his Majeſty, and that it would 
not be in his power long to hinder the -revolt of 
the city, agreed with the commiſſioners appointed 
16 B | to 
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to treat with him to deliver it up into the King's 
hands, which was effected on the twenty-ſecond 
of March, with ſome little reſiſtance from the 
Spaniſh forces who were in garriſon here, of whom 
there were about three or four-ſcore killed, the reſt 
were permitted to return to their own country. 


the Gover. VILLARS, Governor of Rouen, followed the 


nor, 


An aſſaſſin 
attempts 

to murder 
the King. 
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example of BRISSAC, and ſurrendered that city 
to his Majeſty, making advantageous terms for 
himſelf, as the Governors of the reſt of the great 
cities had done who were ſo wile as to ſubmit in 
time. The great men in ſuch revolutions as theſe 
generally have foreſight enough to make their own 
fortunes, whatever becomes of the cauſe or the 
people they have deluded. The young Duke of 
Guiſe came to an accommodation with his Majeſty 
the ſame year. There were ſome deſperado's how- 
ever left among the malecontents, who could ne- 
ver patiently ſubmit to a Prince whom they were 
perſuaded was ſtill a heretick in his heart, and 
whom they had been taught it would be merito- 
rious to deſtroy. One of theſe having got into 
the preſence-chamber while his Majeſty was ſur- 
rounded by the Lords of the court, made his way 
through them, and ſtabbed his Majeſty in the mouth 
with a knife, and had he not ſtooped forward at 
that very inſtant to ſalute a Nobleman, the knife 
had been in his breaſt; but the greateſt damage 
he received by the blow, as it happened, was the 
loſs of one of his teeth. The aſſaſſin was a draper's 
ſon of Paris, who being examined concerning the 
fact, confeſſed that he had received his education 
among the Jeſuits; from whence, and other . cir- 
cumſtances, it was concluded he had been encou- 
raged to commit this villainous attempt by that or- 
der; at which the King's friends were ſo exaſpe- 
rated, that they procured an edict for baniſhing 
them the kingdom. One, of whom they had the 
greateſt ſuſpicion, was put to death, and others 
were impriſoned, without ever having been heard 
in their defence, if we may believe their friend 
DANIEL. | 

The King receiving very little hurt by the blow 
the aſſaſſin gave him, ſoon after took the field in 
order to reduce the Duke of Maine, who was 
{ill at the head of an army in the province of 
Burgundy, of which he was governor ; and the 
Duke declining to come to an engagement, moſt 
of the towns revolted to his Majeſty. The King 
afterwards marched into Provence, where the Lea- 
guers were till in arms, and met with the like 
ſucceſs. The Pope apprehending that the whole 
kingdom was upon the point of ſubmitting to his 
Majeſty, thought fit to ſend him his bull of abſo- 
lution, which was publiſhed with great ſolemnity, 
and the King from that time eſteemed a true ſon 
of the Church. 

In the mean time the King's arms were unſuc- 
ceſsful in the Netherlands; the Spaniards made 
themſelves maſters of Cambray, Dourlens, and 
ſeveral other fortreſſes; and the Duke of Mer- 
coeur ſtill maintained himſelf in Britany, againſt 
the utmoſt efforts of the Royaliſts. On the other 
hand a peace was concluded this year between 
the King and the Duke of Lorrain, whereby 
France was delivered from the miſeries of war on 
that fide. The Proteſtants could not conceal their 
uneaſineſs, however, at the partiality that was 
ſhewn the Catholicks, and what made them more 
ſo was his Majeſty's taking the young Prince of 
Conde out of their hands, who was the preſump- 
tive heir of the crown, in order to breed him 
up a Papiſt ; but this, it ſeems, was one of the 
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conditions on which the Church of Rome was re- CHAP. 
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miſſion of the Duke of Maine, the Duke of The Duke 
Joyeuſe, the Duke of Nemours, and ſeveral other of Maine 


| f : and other 
great men, to whom the King was pleaſed — chiefs fub- 
mit. 


conciled to him, and granted him abſolution, 
The year 1596 was remarkable for the ſub- 


grant very advantageous conditions, in order 
reſtore peace to his dominions. He ſeems to have 
been governed by the ſame principle the court of 
England was at the Reſtoration, of forgiving and 
preferring his enemies, while his friends, many 
of them, were left in a ſtarving condition. - It 
was thought ſufficient for the Proteſtants, who 
had run all hazards for him, and ſupported him 
in the moſt calamitous circumſtances with their 
lives and eſtates, that they were permitted to en- 
Joy the free exerciſe of their religion, and that 
but for a little time. That very houſe of Bour- 
bon, which they raiſed to the grandure we ſee it 
at this day, in a few years ungratefully deſtroyed 
that people which had advanced them to the 
throne, and laviſhly ſquandered away their poſ- 
ſeſſions upon thoſe men that had been the moſt 


obſtinate rebels to their family. From this, and 


many other inſtances of the like nature, methinks 
men would do well to conſider before they engage 
in the quarrel of any Prince upon earth; and if 
they do it out of principle rather than affection or 
intereſt, let them expect no other reward than what 
uſually attends on ſuch uncommon virtue. 
procced: The city of Marſeilles, which had, 


during the civil war, ſet up for an independent 


State under the protection of the King of Spain, 
and had a Spaniſh garriſon in it, was about this 
time reduced to the King's obedience by the 
conduct of the Duke of Guiſe, who kept a 
correſpondence with ſome of the leading citizens; 
whereupon the Duke of Eſpernon, who was at the 
head of a body of malecontents in that part of 
France, was induced to lay down his arms, and 
was received into favour, notwithſtanding he had 
continued long obſtinate to all the offers of peace 
the King had made him. | 

The Spaniards were ſtill ſuperior to the French 
on the ſide of the Netherlands and Picardy, and 
took from them this campaign the towns of Calais 
and Ardres, which occaſioned an offenſive and de- 


fenſive alliance between France, England, and 


Holland, againſt Spain. The King's ill ſucceſs in 
Picardy is charged upon the obſtinacy of the Hu- 
gonots (by their enemies) who refuſed to aſſiſt him 
in that war; but admitting this to be true, they 
ſeem to have had ſufficient reaſon for their diſcon- 
tents; they found themſelves under great diſ- 
couragements, while thoſe who had been the greateſt 
enemies to the crown, were poſſeſſed of the moſt 
conſiderable employments in the State : but from 
what occaſion ſoever the King's ill ſucceſs proceed- 


ed, the Spaniards remained maſters of the field in 
the year 1597, and took Amiens the capital of 


Picardy, though 'tis true the king had the good 
fortune to retake it the ſame campaign; and about 
this time LzSDIGUIERES obtained a victory over 


the Duke of Savoy, who ſtill refuſed to hearken 


to propoſals of peace. 


The following year the King marched at the 
head of his army into Britany, and reduced that 


profingy to his obedience, obliging the Duke of 


ercceur, who had commanded the forces of the 
League, and made ſome pretenſions to that du- 
chy in his wife's right, to ſurrender to him in 
form ; whereupon the King was pleaſed to marry 
Cs AR, one of his illegitimate ſons, to the . 
only 
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only daughter, and give him the government of 
that province. By the ſubmiſſion of Merceeur 
the League was entirely deſtroyed ; and while 
the King remained at Nants the capital of Britany, 
to ſatisfy the Hugonots in ſome meaſure, he 
paſſed that famous irrevoctble edi, as the French 
Proteſtants term it, called THE EDICT OF 
NANTS; whereby they were ſecured in the 
free exerciſe of their religion in all parts of the 
kingdom, except Paris and the neighbourhood 
of it. Lie” e520) 
This year alfo a peace was concluded at Ver- 
vins in Picardy between France and Spain, where- 
by the Spaniards reſtored Calais, Ardres, and the 
reft of the towns they had taken on the frontiers 
of France, and Spain was confirmed in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the county of Charolois in Burgundy. The 
Duke of Savoy thought it time alſo to conclude 
a truce now France had no other enemy, and 
was content to relinquiſh all the conqueſts he had 
made during the civil war in Provence and Dau- 
phine ; whereby HENRY the Fourth became en- 
tire maſter of all the French dominions. av 
The King was now at leiſure to indulge his 
pleaſures, eſpecially with the ladies; and indeed 
he was never without a variety of miſtrefles, even 
in his moſt calamitous circumſtances. This ſeems 
to be a foible which moſt of his predeceſſors were 
guilty of; but he proceeded farther, and ſollicited 
the court of Rome for a diſſolution of his mar- 


riage with Queen MARGARE , fiſter to Kin 
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HEN RV the Third, with whom he had lived for 
many years, under pretence ſne was forced to marry 
him, by her brother CHARLES the Ninth, and 
as ſne was prevailed upon to give her conſent to it, 
the Pope made no ſcruple to declare the — 
null; whereupon the King found himſelf at li- 
herty to look out for another, by whom he might 
have iſſue, for he deſpaired of having any by this. 
The Ducheſs of Beaufort, his miſtreſs, dying 
about the ſame time, he drew up with Madam 
D*ENTRAGUES, and proceeded fo far as to give 
her a promiſe of marriage under his hand, which 
created him very great difficulties afterwards, for 
he married MARV of Medicis, daughter of Fr AN. 
eis late Duke of Tuſcany, and niece to Fer- 
DIN AND the reigning Duke, the following year; 
and having children by her, their legitimacy was 
diſputed by ſome on account of the pre- contract 
with Madam p*EnTRAGUEs. In the mean time 
the truce with the Duke of Savoy was turned into 
a peace, whereby he yielded Breſſe, comprehend- 
ing Bugey and Le val Romey to the King, in ex- 
change for the marquiſate of Saluces, which he re- 
tained z whereby France was entirely freed from 
foreign as well as civil wars, with which ſhe had 
been afflifted for many years. 

A Dauphin being born on the twenty - ſeventh 
of September 1601, it occaſioned a great deal of 
joy in the French court, which was however in- 
terrupted by a conſpiracy formed by the Marquis 
of Biron, the Duke of Bouillon, the Count 
d' Auvergne, and feveral others of the prime no- 
bility, who had laid a ſcheme to erect the great go- 
vernments of France into ſo many principalities, 
which were to be no further dependent on the 
King, than the Princes of the Empire are on the 
Emperor. And 'tis faid,' they had agreed to depoſe 
the preſent King, and ſet the Count de Soiſſons, a 
Prince of the blood, upon the throne: and they 
were to have been ſupported in this enterprize by 
the King of Spain and the Duke of Savoy. 

LA Fix, a confident of Marſhal BR o, dif- 
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told him that if he would make a full confeſſion, 
it ſhould coſt him nothing but the repentance 
of his faults: but he having been aſſured by La 
Fr that there was no evidence againſt him, anſwer- 
ed in a haughty manner, that he had no need of a 
pardon for he had comtnitted no fault. The King, 
*tis ſaid, having no mind to deſtroy him, ſpoke to 
him in the ſame manner the next day, after he 
had given him time to conſider of it, but could 
obtain no other anſwer; whereupon he ordered him 
to priſon, where he was put to the torture, and 


- 


afterwards condemned and executed. The King He is exe 
pardoned the Count d' Auvergne, as 'tis ſaid he cuted. 


deſigned to have done the Duke of Bouillon; 
but he not caring to venture it, fled firſt , to Ge- 


neva, and afterwards to the court of the Elector 


Palatine, for he was a Proteſtant. The crime 
muſt certainly have been very great, and the evi- 


_ dence exceeding plain, or the King could never 


have taken away the life of Biz ow, a man who had 
done him more ſervice than any perſon in the king- 
dom ; he had commanded his armies from firſt to 
laſt, and generally been ſucceſsful : but great men 
frequently take diſguſt unacountably ; and Princes 
as often take an occaſion to ruin their officers and 
miniſters who have been molt ſerviceable to them, 
either thro? pique, or an apprehenſion that they aſ- 
ſumetoo much, when 1n reality they have been guilty 
of no more than common failings. But however 
the fact was, *tis impoſſible to read this piece of hi- 
ſtory, without being ſenſibly grieved to ſee the man 
who had the greateſt ſhare in fixing his Prince upon 
the throne, and had accompliſhed it by innumerable 
hazards and hardſhips, ruined in a moment by that 
very Prince, and thoſe who were his Majeſty's 
oreateſt enemies, loaded with all the favours and 
honours he could beſtow upon them. | 

The year 1603 was molt remarkable for the re- 
ſtoration of the Jeſuits in France, and the death of 
the Queen of England, who was ſucceeded. by 
JaMEs the Sixth of Scotland, and firſt of England, 
by virtue of an inſtrument (if we may credit the 
French hiſtorians) in which Queen ELIZABETH 
appointed him her ſucceſſor : but this inſtrument 
believe no Engliſhman ever ſaw. The French 
and Dutch renewed their alliances with England 
on this occaſion, in order to put themſelves in a 
condition to oppoſe the power of Spain, which was 
then looked upon to be as exorbitant and: dangerous 
as that of France proved afterwards. 

Not long after another conſpiracy was diſcovered 
againſt his Majeſty, in which the Spaniards had, 
tis ſaid, engaged the King's miſtreſs Madam D*En- 
TRAGUES and her father, with the Count d' Au- 


vergne and others; but he pardoned them all, vernment. 


which gave ſome people occaſion to ſuſpect it to be 
a ſham plot, eſpecially ſince the King contented 
himſelf with only taking away the written inſtru- 
ment from Monſieur p*ExnTRAGUEs which he 
had given him, containing a promiſe to: marry his 
daughter, and which the Spaniards gave out they 
would one day make uſe of againſt the iſſue he had 
by his Queen. But there were another ſet of con- 
ſpirators who had agreed to deliver up Guienne and 
Gaſcony to the King of Spain, who did not expe- 
rience ſo much mercy, for he ordered ten of the 
principal of them to be beheaded. The Baron de 
Mairargues alſo, one of the moſt conſiderable 
Lords in Provence, was the next year beheaded 
for treating with the Spaniards to deliver up Mar- 
ſeilles to them. Thus was this Prince exerciſed 
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civil war till the year 1604: from that time to 
the end of this reign the nation ſeems to have en- 
joyed perfect tranquillity; unleſs it be that in 1609 
the King entered into a confederacy with the 
Dutch, to prevent the Archduke AL BER T's poſ- 
ſeſſing himſelf of the duchies of Cleves and Juliers. 
But his Majeſty purſued his amorous intrigues to 
the laſt moment of his life, The Prince of Conde 
was ſo alarmed at the complaiſance he ſhewed his 
ſpouſe, daughter to the Conſtable Mon TMor x n- 
cy, that he carried her away with him on a ſud- 
den to the Low-Countries, and afterwards to Mi- 
lan, and did not think fit to return into France till 
after the King's death. | 

The latter end of this year and part of the next 
was taken up with raiſing a numerous army, ſup- 
poſed to be deſigned againſt the houſe of Auſtria ; 
but the villain RAVAILLAc, a monk, put an end 
to this and all other deſigns of this great King, by 
ſtabbing him to the heart in his coach in the ſtreets 
of Paris, on the fourteenth of May 1610. The 
aſſaſſin was taken with the knife in his hand, and 
afterwards put to the torture in order to compel 
him to diſcover his accomplices ; but his confeſ- 
ſion was part of it made a ſecret : ſome charge the 
Spaniards, and even the Queen, with being con- 
cerned in it, to which they tell us ſhe was pro- 
voked by his being falſe to her bed ; but this ſeems 
to be mere conjecture. It is much more probable 
to be done by this enthuſiaſtical friar on the ſcore 
of religion, to which he apprehended the King 
an enemy; for it is obſerved that he had eſcaped 
from above fifty conſpiracies, moſt of them con- 
trived by prieſts or votaries of Popery, who que- 
ſtioned the ſincerity of his converſion. He died in 
the fifty-eighth year of his age, and thirty-eighth 
of his reign, as King of Navarrez and in the 
twenty-firſt year after his acceſſion to the throne 
of France. | 

He had no children by Queen MAROGARET, 
ſiſter of HENRY the Third; but by his ſecond 
wife MARV de Medicis he had three ſons, viz. 
Lewis the Thirteenth, who ſucceeded him; the 
Duke of Orleans his ſecond fon, who died at four 
years of age; and GASTON-JohN-BAPTIST, 
Duke of Anjou, afterwards Duke of Orleans, who 
ſurvived him many years. He had alſo three daugh- 
ters, namely, ELIZABETH, married to the Prince 
of Spain, afterwards PHIL I the Fourth; CRRI- 
STINA, married to VicToR-AMADEvs, after- 
wards Duke of Savoy; and Henk1iETTA, mar- 
ried to CHARLES the Firſt, King of England. He 
had beſides theſe, natural children in abundance by 
his ſeveral miſtreſſes. 

LEew1s the Thirteenth was almoſt nine years of 
age at the death of his father, being born on the 
27th of September, 1601. The Queen-Dowager 
his mother was adviſed by her friends in the mi- 
niſtry to dry up her tears as ſoon as poſſible, and 
procure herſelf to be declared regent during the mi- 
nority of her ſon in the abſence of the Princes of 
the blood. The Dukes of Guiſe and Eſpernon, 


noblemen of an unbounded ambition, thought that H 


in doing the Queen ſo ſingular a piece of ſervice, 
as ſhe was a ſtranger, and unacquainted with the 
art of government, they ſhould thereby entirely 
engroſs the adminiſtration of affairs in their. own 
hands. Having aſſembled therefore the provoſt of 
the merchants, the ſheriffs, and other magiſtrates 
of Paris, they harangued them in ſuch a manner, 
that they gave their conſents to the Queen's being 
declared regent, and the parliament followed their 
2 


example; though there were ſome in the aſſembly CH Ap. 


who lamented the misfortune of their country, in XXXIV. 


being left at the diſcretion of an Italian, a profuſe 
and unexperienced regent, who would probably be 
influenced by GaL1cai and Cox cHINI her huſ- 
band, the Queen's chief confidants, and creatures 
of the court of Spain, and who were ſuſpected of 
ſuborning RAVAILLAC to aſſaſſinate his late 
Majeſty, | 

The Count de Soiſſons, ſecond Prince of the 
blood, was extremely ſurprized to find the regency 
diſpoſed of on his arrival at Paris; but the Queen 
gave him the government of Normandy to pacify 
him. The Dukes of Guiſe and Eſpernon, who 
had been ſo ſerviceable at this juncture, ſhe re- 


warded according to their reſpective inclinations - 


and circumſtances. To Guiſe, who wanted mo- 
ney to pay his debts the moſt of any thing in the 
world, ſhe gave two hundred thouſand crowns, 
The haughty Eſpernon ſhe loaded with honours, 
ordered him an apartment in the Louvre, and that 
the Secretaries of ſtate ſhould communicate all 
their diſpatches to him. | 

In the mean time the parliament were taken up 
with the trial of RAvAILLAC. By the interro- 
gatories and depoſitions that are left upon record, 
it appears that he was an enthuſiaſt, and appre- 
hending that the King was about to make war on 
the Pope, and encourage the Hugonots, he took 
up the reſolution of killing him. He had imbibed 
an opinion, that it was lawful for any private man 
to kill his prince if he was an enemy to his Ho- 
lineſs, He told the judges that to make war a- 
gainſt the Pope was to make war againſt God, be- 
cauſe the Pope was God, and God was the Pope. 
He conſtantly averred to his laſt breath, that no 
man, neither French or foreigner, had incited him 
to commit this murder. He was broke alive upon 
the wheel on the 27th of May, in purſuance of his 
ſentence. The ſame day the parliament ordered 
the faculty of Paris to revive their cenſure againſt 
thoſe who teach, That a private ſubject may and 
ought to deſtroy tyrants by all the ways they can, 
and that ſuch an action is not contrary to the oath 
of allegiance the ſubject takes. And however clear 
the Jeſuits may be of the late King's murder, the 
preachers at Paris inveighed ſeverely againſt them 
at the time of his funeral. 


The trial 
of Ra- 


VAILL2C, 


It was propoſed at the begining of this reign to Thematch 
proceed in the double match with Spain, that had wich Span 


been concerted in the time of HENRY IV; name- 
ly, of the preſent King with the Infanta, and of 
the Prince of Spain with the eldeſt daughter of 
France. The Queen being prepoſſeſſed by the 
Italians about her, whom the Court of Spain had 


corrupted, laid it down as a maxim that the eſta- 


bliſhment of her authority depended on a good un- 
derſtanding with the Pope and King of Spain. The 


propoſed. 


court of Rome did not doubt to find their account 


in this double alliance, as believing it the moſt ef- 
fectual way to ruin the Proteſtants: as the one de- 
ſtroyed them in Germany and the Low-Countries, 
they projected that the other might extirpate the 
ugonots in France, if they were united in their 
councils. The Queen however, in order to keep 
all quiet in the beginning of her adminiſtration, 
thought fit to iſſue a proclamation confirming the 
edict of Nants, and to relinquiſh or leſſen ſeveral 
of the taxes which were grievous to the ſuhject, 
particularly that of ſalt was abated a fourth part. 
While things were in this ſituation, the Prince 
of Conde returned to court from Milan, whither 
he had retired with his wife to prevent os _ 
| in 
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CHAP. King's abuſing his bed. The Spaniards upon the 
XXXIV. death of HENRY the Fourth would have perſua- 
ded him to take the title of King, inſinuating that 

the marriage of his late Majeſty with MARY of 
Medicis was void, on account of his former mar- 

riage with the Princeſs MARGARET, who was 

then living, and his contract with Madam p'Ex- 
TRAGUES, and conſequently his iſſue by MARV 

were illegitimate: but the Prince ſlighted the pro- 

poſal, chuſing to reſt ſatisfied with his preſent cir- 
cumſtances rather than hazard all in the uncertain 

purſuit of a crown. He ſhewed the ſame mode- 

ration or meanneſs of ſpirit, as ſome were pleaſed 

to term it, on his arrival at Paris; when the 

Dukes of Bouillon and Sully, and other chiefs of 

the Proteſtants, offered to aſſiſt him in obtaining 

the regency, and removing his enemies from a- 

bout the King, he ſuffered the Queen quietly to 

enjoy the regency. he found her poſſeſſed of. It 

is obſerved-of him, that his avarice much exceed- 

ed his ambition. He continued however for ſome 

time head of a party, in oppoſition to Count Soiſ- 
CoxcniNl ſong, CON HIN H, now Marquiſs d' Ancre, the 
1 Queen's favourite, playing one of theſe Princes 


Princes of f : ; 
the blood againſt the other, that they might not be at let- 


at vari- ſure to animadvert on his conduct, and made him- 

ance. ſelf the umpire of their differences : however, he 
ſeemed to court the favour of the Prince of Conde 
moſt. 

The N The Emperor, upon the death of the laſt Duke 

25. of Cleves and Juliers, deſigning to annex thoſe 


take the Countries to his hereditary dominions, had ſent 
city of Ju- the Archduke LEOPOLD to take poſſeſſion of 
liers, them, under pretence of ſequeſtring them till the 
ſeveral claimants ſhould have made out their re- 
ſpective titles. He poſſeſſed himſelf accordingly 
of the ſtrong city of Juliers; but rhe French and 
Dutch, whoſe intereſt it was to prevent the ag- 
grandizing of the houſe of Auſtria, laid ſiege to 
Juliers, and took it, delivering it into the hands 
of the Elector of Brandenburgh and Duke of 
Newburgh, who pretended to it by virtue of their 
having married two of the daughters of that 
houſe: and thus theſe countries became involved 
in the war of the Netherlands, to which they lie 
contiguous. But to return to the French court: 
The favourite Cox HINI took care to keep the 
principal nobility at conſtant variance, to prevent 
their intermeddling too much in the adminiſtra— 
tion; however, both Conde and Soiſſons united 
in getting the Duke of Sully diſgraced, and Mar- 
ſhal pE Bovirron, tho? a Proteſtant, contri- 
buted all he was able to have that great man re- 
moved from his poſts of ſuperintendant of the fi- 
nances, &c. It was the miſunderſtndings between 
theſe Proteſtant Lords that at length proved their 
ruin. Their numbers and their quality were fo 
confiderable, that they could never have been de- 
preſſed, if they had not by their unſeaſonable 
quarrels done their enemies work for them. 
An aſem The Proteſtants had been allowed their general 
bly of the aſſemblies in the reign of HENRY the Fourth, 
"roteſtants where they uſed to draw up repreſentations of their 
Poa grievances, and elect fix deputies, of whom the 
King choſe two, theſe were conſtantly to attend 
the court, and take care that nothing paſſed to the 
diſadvantage of their religion. Such an aſſembly 
was permitted to meet this year at Saumur by the 
Regency, at which. the Dukes of Sully, Rohan, 
Trimouille, Soubize, Chatillon, la Force, and 
the MarſhalBov1r ron were preſent, the laſt of 
which noblemen expected to have been choſen 
preſident z3 but being oppoſed by the reſt, the 
OL. II. | 5 
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court refuſed to give them audience, under 
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choice fell upon the celebrated pu Pt. ts81s Mon- CHAT. 


NAY, at which Bou iL LON was ſo diſguſted, that XXXIV. 
he is ſaid to have done the Proteſtants many ill 
offices at court afterwards, This gentleman ſeems 
to have been more concerned to render himſelf the 
head of a party, than to promote the intereſts of 
the religion he profeſſed. The general aſſembly 
were ſo ſenſible of the ill conſequence of theſe 
diviſions among their chiefs, that they propoſed a 
reconciliation, and in outward appearance effected 
it between SULLY and BouiLLoN; who ſeemed 
to be the moſt exaſperated againſt each other ; but 
it did not prove ſincere, at leaſt on BovirLon's' 
part. This aſſembly not receiving any ſatisfactory 
anſwer to the repreſentations they made of their 
grievances, renewed their uſual oath, namely, That 
they would die in defence of their faith, and 
never depart from their allegiance due to the 
King; with which they were afterwards reproach- 
ed, as entring into a ſeditious engagement. 

In the year 1612, the double marriage between 
France and Spain was agreed on. The Queen 
ſquandered away incredible ſums at the rejoicings 
that were made on this occaſion, while the Pro- The Pro. 
teſtants were under the utmoſt conſternation, be- teilants 
heving their ruin to be chiefly intended by this rer! 
union of the two crowns. They endeavoured gef nçe on 
therefore again to reconcile the Lords of their the con- 
communion, and procured a promiſe from them cluſion ef 
to forget their former quarrels, and to aſſiſt cach ee ne 
other as far as religion and their allegiance to their \;1 
Prince would allow, and to do nothing that might $-ain. 
prejudice the union and uniformity of the doc- 
trine and diſcipline eſtabliſhed in the reformed 
churches of France. The Dukes of Roh an and 
Sul, the Marſhals Bov11.Lon and LESPDI“ 
GUIERES, CHA TILLON, SOUBIZE, LA FORCE, 
and pu PLEss1s MoRNavy, ſigned this agreement, 
and ſent it to the Governors of the towns given 
them for their ſecurity, and to the gentlemen of di- 
ſtinction of their perſuaſion in the ſeveral pro- 
vinces ; who all ſubſcribed this engagement. 

The national aſſembly held in the year 1610, Provincial 
having been diſſolved before they could obtain any aflemblies 
redreſs of their grievances from the court, pro- beld by 
vincial aſſemblies were afterwards held without a rr 
licence from the court, and two deputies from each prohibited. 
of the eight provinces were ſent to Paris, to ſollicit 
for a favourable anſwer to the repreſentation that had 
been made by the laſt national aſſembly; but the 
pre- 
tence that theſe provincial aſſemblies were illegal, 
not having been convened by the King's authority; 
and did not only prohibit the holding ſuch aſſem- 
blies for the future, but alſo national ſynods, where 


1612 


any other perſons beſides their preachers and elders 


ſhould be preſent, or any thing treated of but what 
concerned the doctrine and diſcipline of the reform- 
ed churches of France; and the general aſſemblies 


held ſince that of Saumur were declared unlawful. 


However, that thoſe who had been at them might 
not be under any uneaſineſs, the King declared, 
that as he did not believe they had any ill deſign 
in attending thoſe aſſemblies, he would grant them 
a pardon for it The Proteftants were more of- 
tended than pleaſed with this pardon : they inſiſted 
they bad committed no crime ; and at a national: 
ſynod that was held this year at Privas, they made. 
a ſolemn proteſtation, that the provincial aſſem- 
blies had not been held illegally, and that the Re- 
formed looked on the pardon his Majeſty had grant- 
ed them as a diſgrace, that they ſhould never make 


uſe of it, and would difown fuch Proteſtants as did. 


16 C And 
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16144 The Prince of Conde finding himſelf ſlighted at 
2 court, and that Cox cHINH had the adminiſtra- 


Kc cabal tion ſolely in his hands, retired in diſguſt, and was 
againſt che followed by the Dukes of Nevers, Maine, Ven- 
court. doſme, Longueville, &c. The reaſons they gave 
| for their diſcontents were the waſting of the pub- 
lick revenues, the beſtowing the higheſt dignities 
on foreigners and worthleſs perſons, the arbitrary 
power of the miniſtry, the little regard had to the 
Princes of the blood, and Peers of the kingdom, the 
controlling the parliaments in the exerciſe of their 
juriſdiction, the exceſſive price demanded for of- 
fices of judicature, the deſtruction of the nobility 
and oppreſſion of the people, and the precipitate 
concluſion of the King's marriage before his com- 
ing of age. To theſe complaints, which were moſt 
of them juſt, were added ſome demands, ſuch as 
the calling a convention of the Eſtates within three 
months, the ſuſpending the King's marriage and 
his ſiſter's, and the employing men of integrity 
about the King's perſon. 

The Queen, in anſwer to this declaration, pub- 
liſhed a manifeſto, wherein ſhe obſerves, that the 
covetouſneſs of the Prince of Conde and the other 
great Lords, had forced her to conſume a great 
part of the treaſure left by the late King ; that 
they continually formed cabals and fomented in- 
ſurrections, which obliged her to diſtribute money 
amongſt them to keep them quiet; that the irre- 
ſolution and ſoftneſs of the Prince made him the 
tool of all the factions at court; that ſne was ready 

to aſſemble the States of the kingdom, and redreſs 
whatever was amiſs; and in the concluſion, of- 
fered the malecontents terms of accommodation. 
She did not neglect, however, to raiſe a body of 
troops and ſtrengthen herſelf, in order to give her 
commiſſioners the greater weight at the treaty 
which was agreed on. The Prince of Condé, on 
the other hand, aſſembled his friends, and invited 
the Proteſtants to join him; but they had no great 
opinion of his conduct, and generally excuſed them- 
Anaccom- ſelves. At length a peace was concluded between 
modation the Court and the Prince of Conde ; ſome of the 
_ malecontents accepted money, and others prefer- 
and the ments: as to the publick good, which was the pre- 
Prince. tence of the inſurrection, that was neglected as 
uſual. The convention of the Eſtates, which was 

the only thing of moment this treaty produced, 

was ſo modelled and managed by the miniſtry, 

that they effected little of any moment. It was 

Ricu- in this aſſembly that the famous RichLIkvu, 
LIEU Biſhop of Lucon, firſt appeared upon the ſtage, 
firſt ap. being one of the repreſentatives of the clergy, and 
the age. had a commiſſion to preſent a paper to the King 
on the breaking up of the States, .at the delivery 

whereof he made a ſpeech of an hour long, and 
was heard with great attention. 


1615; The people remained ſtill generally diſcontente 
The par- that none of their grievances were redreſſed in the 


— * aſſembly of the States, and murmured that the 


arbitrary Marſhal d' Ancre had ſtill the diſpoſal of every 
meaſures thing. The parliament of Paris alſo publiſhed an 
40 arret, wherein they invited the great men, and 


all that were well- affected to their country, to 
join them in maintaining the liberties of the na- 
tion. Whereupon the council iſſued a declara- 
tion in the King's name, making the ſaid arret of 
parliament void, and prohibiting all people under 
ſevere penalties to intermeddle with affairs of ſtate. 

I 


pretence of the reſiſtance he met with. 
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8 BAL: And the regency not caring. to irritate the Hu- 


| , gonots at this time, publiſhed another declaration 
in ſofter terms, which was called an explanation 


of the former. 


The parliament not then uſed. to ſuch haughty C H A p. 
treatment, preſented a remonſtrance to the King, XXXIV. 


wherein they took a great deal of freedom, and 
adviſed him not to make uſe of abſolute commands 
in the firſt year of his majority (for he was now 
in his fourteenth year), The Prince of Conde, 
Marſhal Bovirron, and the reſt of the male- 
contents, allo had again recourſe to arms; but laid 
them down ſoon after upon advantageous condi- 
tions offered them by the court, Jeaving the Pro- 
teſtants, who were their principal ſupport, to ſhift 
for themſelves. This peace was called the treaty of 
Loudun, from it's having been concluded there. 

The court ſtill remained in great confuſion, and 
{cveral- removes were made of the great officers. 
Biſhop Rich took this opportunity of ſol- 
liciting the Marſhal d*Ancre for ſome prefer- 
ment, and having contracted a friendſhip with one 
of his creatures, procured the place of grand al- 
moner to the Queen-conſort Ax NE of Auſtria, 
The Marſhal finding him to be a man of parts, 
conſulted him on the moſt important affairs, and 
at length advanced him to the degree of a privy 
counſellor and ſecretary of ſtate, And it was by 
his advice, *tis ſaid, that he reſolved to ſeize the 
Prince of Conde, and all the diſaffected Lords; in 
purſuance of which, the Prince was actually made 
prifoner, and confined in the caſtle of Vincennes; 
but the reſt had notice of the deſign againſt them, 
and made their eſcape. 

The Marſhal had ſtill ſo many enemies left, that 
by means of Lu iN RES, who uſed to attend the King 
in his ſports, and had ſome influence on him, they 
gave his Majeſty a jealouſy of this miniſter, and 
procured an order to take him off; though ſome 
lay they were only to have apprehended him, and 
that the captain of the guards, who had a com- 
miſſion to ſeize the Marſhal, ſhot him under a 
'Thus 
fell Concnini, Marſhal d'Ancre, a Florentine, 
after he had tyrannized over the French nobility 
and parliaments for near ſeven years, and inſpired 
that court with arbitrary views ; which his ſuc- 
ceſſors in the miniſtry lo improved, that before 
the end of this reign the French were in a man- 
ner deprived of their liberties. 

Upon the death of Marſhal d' Ancre all his 
creatures were turned out, particularly R1cy- 
LIEU: the old miniſters reſumed their places. 
The Queen-mother was ordered to retire to Blois, 
where ſhe was confined; and Ricnr1etv ſerving 
her there in quality of ſteward of her houſe, 
Lu ix Es, who ſucceeded Concnini in the King's 
favour, being apprehenſive of the buſy active genius 
of this prelate, ordered him to retire to Avignon. 
In the mean time he entertained the King with 
childiſh diverſions, or exerciſes of devotion, to 
which this Prince was naturally addicted, while 
he governed the State in as deſpotick a manner as 
his predeceſſor Concnini had done, not ſuffer- 
ing any perſon to approach his Majeſty till he was 
accquainted with their buſineſs, 

The year following the Queen- mother, by the 
aſſiſtance of the Duke of Eſpernon, made her 
eſcape from Blois; which gave Lu ix ES great un- 
eaſineſs, apprehending ſhe would one time or other 
ruin him by her intrigues. Rio HL IEU ſending 
him a ſubmiſſive letter about this time, and offer- 
ing to ſerve this miniſter without reſerve, he laid 
hold of the opportunity, and ordered him to attend 
the Queen again, and acquaint him from time to 
time with the meaſures ſhe was about to take, 
but not to let her Majeſty know he had any cor- 

| reſpondence 
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reſpondence with the coutt ; and according as he 
diſcharged this truſt, gave him hopes of prefer- 
ment. 

This order R1icnt1ev very readily obeyed, 
and played his game ſo well, that he was relied on 


by both parties, of which he afterwards made his 


advantage. The Queen particularly looked upon 
him as her moſt faithful ſervant: that he had 
hazarded every thing to attend her in her diſtreſs, 
and therefore communicated her moſt important 
ſecrets to him. A treaty was ſoon after ſet on 
foot between the King and his mother, and all 
their differences in a manner adjuſted ; but R1cn- 
LIE V diſſuaded her from going to Paris, unleſs ſhe 
could be admitted into the adminiſtration as for- 
merly. In the mean time Lu ix Es apprehending 
he might want a ſupport if the Qucen- mother 
returned, propoſed the making a friend of the 
Prince of Conde, by reſtoring him to his liberty ; 
and accordingly procured it for him of the King, 
after he had been a priſoner upwards of three 
years: whereupon the Prince in gratitude pro- 
miſed to ſupport his intereſts, and gave him all the 
aſſiſtance that lay in his power in the adminiſtra- 
tion of the government. Lui Es about the ſame 
time procured a patent to be made a Duke and 
Peer of France. 

The Queen ſtill remaining at a diſtance” from 
court, was applyed to by the Hugonots and diſaf— 
fected Lords to oppoſe the arbitrary proceedings of 
the miniſtry ; and her party at length became fo 
numerous, that it made the prime miniſter trem- 
ble: nor was it long before they took the field. 
As to the King, their hiſtorians inform us that he 
was an indolent Prince, and applyed himſelf to no- 
thing. That he had neither reſolution to under- 
take any thing himſelf, or conſtancy to purſue good 
advice when it was given. That he wanted an able 
miniſter poſſeſſed of the royal qualities of which 
he was deftitute : whereupon every great man about 
the court knowing his weakneſs, pretended to the 
direction of affairs, and this occaſioned thoſe di- 
viſions that frequently diſtracted the ſtate. 

While Lui NES, who was more a {portſman than 
a ſoldier, was confounded at the repeated advices 
he received of the ſtrength and numbers of the 
malecontents, the Prince of Conde adviſed the King 
to take the field as ſoon as poſſible, and attack his 
enemies before they had aſſembled their whole 
force. He aſſured his Majeſty that if this conduct 
had been obſcrved in thoſe inſurrections in which 
he was concerned, he mult have ſubmitted. The 
King it ſeems at this time was fo wiſe as to fol- 
low the Prince's advice ; and giving him the com- 
mand of the army, marched with him in perſon 
into Normandy, where the Duke of Longueville 
and the malecontents were reported to be very 
ſtrong ; but they retired upon his approach, and 
the King with very little difficulty made himſelf 
maſter of Rouen, Caen, and moſt of the towns 
in that province. From hence he continued his 
march againſt the Queen, who had aſſembled a 
great body of troops in Anjou. Art the ſame time 
he ſent to offer her terms of accommodation, and 
a treaty was actually ſet on foot between them. 
The King fill advancing, the Queen was adviſed 
to ſend to the Dukes of Maine and Eſpernon to 
Join her with their forces; but RienlL IE appre- 
hending that if thoſe two noblemen were about 
the Queen, he ſhould loſe that influence he had 
on her Majeſty's affairs, and not be able to play 


the game he intended, perſuaded her that ſne was 


ſecure! with the forces ſhe had at Angers, and 


procured an order from her that thoſe Lords ſhould 
remain in the provinces where they were; and 
by this means ruined the affairs of her Majeſty 
and her confederates : for the King's troops hav- 
ing a great ſuperiority, ſoon after fell upon a 
body of the Queen's, and defeated them; which 
ſo terrified her, that though ſhe had inſiſted on 
very extravagant terms before, ſhe was now con- 
tent with ſuch as the King was pleaſed to grant, 
There was one ſecret article however conſented 
to in favour of Ricnuritv, which let people into 
the myſtery of the matter: he had made a merit 
of betraying his miſtreſs, and thereby obtained a 
promiſe from the King to procure him a Cardi- 
nals capf*of the Pope. When people ſaw there- 
fore the whole bocy of malecontents ruined by 
the advice of this Prelate, the Queen obliged to 
return to court, and ſeveral Princes and great Lords 
excluded out of the treaty, and none of them any 
gainers by it bur himſelf, they made no doubt of 
his having betrayed the Queen to whom he was 
ſo infinitely obliged, both before and afterwards, 
They were further confirmed in this conjecture, 
when they ſaw the Biſhop's niece married to the 
ſon of the Duke of Luines the prime miniſter : 
but the Queen was {till ſo far from believing him 
falſe to her, that ſhe made a conſiderable addition 
to his nicce's portion. 

To proceed: The Dukes of Eſpernon and Guiſe, 
and the reſt of the malecontents, having laid down 
their arms, the Pope's nuntio uſed all his intereſt 
with the Duke of Luines to fall upon the Hu- 
gonots : and though this miniſter ſeemed to diſap- 
prove of it, yet there were ſo many perſons about 
the court for ſuppreſſing them, that it was reſolved 
about this time to ſtrike at the whole body. They 
determined to begin with the province of Bearn, 
where the Proteſtants were moſt numereous : ac- 
cordingly the King marched thither from Poitiers, 
where he then was with his army; but meeting 
with no reſiſtance, he contented himſelf with or- 
dering maſs to be ſaid in the principal churches of 
the province, after it had been aboliſhed about fifty 

ears. | 
4 The Duke of Luines the following year pro- 
cured a patent to be Conſtable of France ; and the 
people of Bearn making an inſurrection on account 
of their religion, he ſent the Duke of Eſpernon, 
who was a mortal enemy to that perſuaſion, to 
ſuppreſs them. He found on his arrival that they 
had abandoned all their towns and villages, and 
were fled to the mountains: but the General or- 
dering his ſoldiers not to hurt any of them, and 
obſerving an exa& diſcipline, many of the people 
returned to their houſes again. However, theſe 
two attempts alarmed the Proteſtants pretty much ; 
and as their churches at Tours, Poictiers, and other 
places had been burnt by the popiſh mob with im- 
punity, they were pretty well aſſured there was a 
deſign formed againſt them to diveſt them of thoſe 
privileges they enjoyed by the edit of Nants, 

The Proteſtants hereupon called a general aſ- 
ſembly to conſult of their defence: the King or- 
dered them to break up, but they refuſed, which 
was interpreted an overt- act of rebellion, and the 
court determined to ſeize on thoſe cities and towns 
which had been given them for their ſecurity. 
The Proteſtants on the other hand had recourſe 


to arms, and did not fail to retaliate the inju- 


ries they received. Towns were taken and re- 
taken, and thus a war was on. a ſudden com- 
menced on all ſides. The firſt place that made 


any - confiderable defence againſt the Royaliſts 


Was 
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CHAP. was that of St John de Angeli, which held out 
XXXIV. a ſiege of two months, and then ſurrendered on 
condition of preſerving their religion, lives, li- 
berties, and eſtates; but the houſes had been in a 
manner deſtroyed by the beſiegers, and the King 
razed their fortifications. After this the royaliſts 
took ſeveral other places, and being encouraged 
by their ſucceſs, laid ſiege to the ſtrong town of 
Montauban, but were forced to raiſe it after they 
had lain three months before the place, and loſt 
an incredible number of men; the diſgrace where- 
Luinzs Of is ſaid to have affected the Duke of Luines to 


the prime that degree, that it threw him into a fever, of 


miniſter which he died. 
dies. 


1 The Queeen- mother was about this time re- ad- 
The mitted into the council, in order to balance the 
Queen- Prince of Conde, who was thought to bear too 
mother great a ſway in it. Both of them were very zca- 
comes into 


the admi. lous in proſecuting the war againſt the Hugonots, 
ſtration a- who being deſerted by moſt of their Chiefs, had the 
gain. worlt of it every where. SULLY, BovilLow, 
= p LESDIGUIERES, and CHATILLON, all went 
the Megs: over to the court: they alledged, that their party 
nots for-- would be under no government; that their gene- 
ſake them. ral aſſemblies, and even ſynods of the clergy, pre- 
tended to direct their military operations; and 
that it was impoſſible to hope for ſucceſs where 
anarchy and confuſion reigned. However, a great 
part of the country was deſtroyed by the continual 
ravages of the one or the other party, the taxes 
The par- conſequently fell ſhort, and the King was forced 
liament to take ſome extraordinary ways to raiſe money 3 
ee ſome of which appeared ſo illegal and oppreſſive, 
2 of that the parliament of Paris refuſed to ratify them, 
the coun- till the King coming thither in perſon, with the 
cil. Princes of the blood, and great officers of ſtate, 
terrified them into a compliance. In this reign, it 
is obſerved, their parliaments had but very little 
authority; the court made no other uſe of them 
than to record the acts of the King and Council. 
The royaliſts went on ſucceſsfully, taking one 
place after another ſrom the Hugonots. The Mar- 
quis de la Force alſo, who commanded their troops 
in Guienne, thought fit about this time to recon- 
cile himſelf to the court, receiving of the King a 
Marſhal's ſtaff, and a conſiderable ſum of money, 
in conſidcration of his deſerting his party, and 
The civil delivering up the town of St Foy. The war yet 
war very Continued very bloody: the town of Negrepeliſſe 
bloody. particularly having been taken by the royaliſts, and 
the garriſon afterwards over-powered and put to 
the ſword by the inhabitants; the King, upon the 
retaking it, ordered all the people in the town and 
caſtle to be maſſacred, except the women, who 
were nevertheleſs expoſed to the brutality of the 
ſoldiers. Cruelties of this kind were exerciſed in 
ſeveral other places; no wars, *tis obſerved, being 
ever carried on with that rage and violence as thoſe 
which are occaſioned by difference 1n religion : 
murder and rapine are ſanctified in the opinion of 
both ſides, by the righteouſneſs of the cauſe. 
A peace About this time LESDICUIERES was made 
concluded, Conſtable of France, on account of his ſkill in 
military affairs, and his complailance to the court 
in turning Papiſt: and the Proteſtants being in- 
duced by their ill Succeſs to defire peace, the Con- 
ſtable procured them a pardon and liberty of con- 
ſcience, which put an end to the war; though 
there were ſome of the Miniſters whom nothing 
would ſatisfy but a total extirpation of the Hugo- 
Rien gots. 
made Car. RIC HII EUthis year received his Cardinal's cap 


' dinal, by the ſollicitations of the Queen-mother, for 
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which he promiſed everlaſting gratitude ; tho? it CH AP. 
is obſerved, his gratitude and acknowledgments XXXIV. 
laſted no longer than her friendſhip was advanta- ""YY 
geous to him. She would have procured him alſo 

a place in the council, but was net able to effect 

it till near two years after, the Miniſtry had ſuch 

a jealouſy of him; whereupon he ſtill continued 

to exerciſe the office of Steward of the Queen's 

houſe, and made his court to her with his uſual 
diligence. 

The kingdom now enjoying peace at home and 1622. 
abroad, nothing remarkable happened this year, 
unleſs ſome changes in the Miniſtry ; Count 
SCHOMBERG Was turned out of his places of Su- 
perintendant of the finances, and Grand Maſter 
of the ordnance, and the old Chancellor SiLLe- 

RY was obliged to reſign, 

The year 1624 was propitious to Cardinal 1624. 
R1icHLitv, who, at the repeated inſtances of Cardinal 
the Queen-mother, was admitted into the coun- _ F 
cil of flate, where there being ſcarce any perſon mind 18. 
of great experience or capacity at this time, he to the 
ſoon obtained the entire diſpoſal of publick affairs. council of 
One of the firſt things that fell under his manage- 2 
ment was the match between CHARLES Prince of — Mi 
Wales, and the Princeſs HE NRIE TTA the King's niſter. 
ſiſter, The principal articles the French inſiſted The 
on were liberty of conſcience for the Ergliſh Ca- match be- 
tholicks; a church for the Princeſs's retinue, who teen the 
were to be all Catholicks, and the education of —_ F 
the children of this marriage in the ſame religion. the Prin. 
The two firſt were abſolutely refuſed by the Eng- ceſs Hen- 
liſh Ambaſſadors; and as to the laſt it was agreed, 7a. 
the children ſhould remain in the hands of the 
Princeſs till ten years of age, and that ſhe might 
have the direction of their education in the mean 
time. The French were to pay eight hundred 
thouſand crowns for her marriage-portion, one 
half at London the evening before the marriage, 
two hundred thouſand crowns a year afterwards, 
and the remainder fix months after that. Her 
jointure was agreed to be fixty thouſand crowns 
per ann. which is but a trifle to that ſettled on the 
preſent Queen of England, tho? voluntarily gran- 
ted after marriage, without any conſideration had 
to the marriage- portion. 

The affair of the Valteline came upon the car- France 

pet next: The Spaniards, it ſeems, in the reign and Spain 
of Henry IV, had built the Fort of Fuentes in _— 
the Valteline, which belongs to the Griſons, to be fte 
preſerve their communication between Germany Valteline. 
and Iraly, that they might nor be always obliged 
to aſk leave of the Swiſs or the Griſons when they 
had occaſion to march their troops that way. 
France and Italy were both alarmed at this ſtep, 
imagining the houſe of Auſtria had ſome great de- 
ſign in view; but the Spaniards pretended they 
had built this fort only to protect the Catholick 
religion in the Valteline, which they apprehended 
would be extirpated by the Griſons, who were 
Sovereigns of it. This appeared afterwards only 
a ſham to lull the Italian States aſleep, the Spa- 
niards proceeding to build four other forts, in order 
to make themſelves entirely maſters of this valley, 
which is a country about thirty miles in length, 
and naturally ſo well defended by rocks and pre- 
cipices, that whoever poſſeſſes it, may, with a 
ſmall force, prevent the greateſt armies paſſing 
between Germany and Italy. | 

The French ſpent a great deal of time in trea- 
ties and negotiations to prevail with the Spaniards 
to demoliſh theſe forts, which they often promiſed 
to do, but never effected. An alliance was there- 

I | upon 
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upon entered into between the French, the Duke 


of Savoy, and the Venetians, in the year 1623, 
to compel them to quit the forts, and reſtore the 
Griſons to the ſovereignty of the Valteline, The 
Spaniards finding it would be difficult to maintain 
their ground, put their forts into the hands of the 
Pope, aſſuring his Holineſs they had no other de- 
ſign than the preſervation of the Catholick religi- 
on; and by this artifice they avoided a war, and 
In the mean time 
the paſſes remained open to their troops, and they 
did not doubt the getting the forts out of the 
hands of the Pope again, as ſoon as the alliance 
above-mentioned ſhould be diſſolved. When the 
Cardinal came into the miniſtry, he determined 
to ſpend very little time in negotiations on this 
affair : the Spaniards and Pope refuſing to demoliſh 
the forts, he immediately hired ſix thouſand Swiſs 
and Griſons, and ſent them into the Valteline, 
under the command of the Marquis de Cœuvres, 
to endeavour to recover the poſſeſſion of it. The 
Pope's troops were fo terrified at their approach, 
that they abandoned moſt of the forts, and gave 
the Marquis an opportunity of ſeizing the beſt 
part of the country, which he held a conſiderable 
time with the conſent of the Griſons, who were 
glad to ſhake off the Auſtrian yoke, and recover 
their ſovereignty. In the mean time, the Pope 
made loud complaints of the injuſtice and diſho- 
nour that was done him at the court of France, 
which were not much regarded by the Cardinal. 
Another enterprize was concerted the following 
year between the Cardinal and the Duke of Savoy, 
which made a great noiſe, The French and the 
Duke having each of them their pretenſions on 


the Republick of Genoa, it was agreed privately 


to raiſe an army of thirty thouſand men, and at- 
tempt the conqueſt of that country; and if they 
ſucceeded, to divide it between them. The Genoeſe; 
and the reſt of the Italian Princes, obſerved the 
preparations of war that were making on their 
frontiers, but imagined they were deſigned to ſup- 
port the French troops in the Valteline, till they 
law them join and mareh directly for Genoa. 
The country being utterly unprovided againſt ſuch 
an invaſion, they made themſelves maſters of all 
the towns in the Genoele territories; except the 


capital and Savona: but the Conſtable Les 1- 


The war 
breaks out 
again be- 
tween the 


ugonots 
and Pa. 


piſts, 


GUIERES, Who commanded the French, and the 
Duke, falling out about dividing the ſpoil, and the 
Spaniards ſending an army of thirty thouſand men 
at the ſame time to the aſſiſtance of the Genoeſe, 
the French and Savoyards were forced to abandon 
their conqueſts with the fame ſpeed that they made 
them, The French might have ſupported their 
troops in the territories, of the Genocſe indeed by 


timely reinforcements, but they had no mind to 


enter into a formal war with the Spaniards, while 
the Rochellers and the reit of the Hugonots were 
in arms. 

The French court, it ſeems, on the concluſion 
of the laſt peace wich the Rochellers, had ſtipula- 
ted to demoliſh Fort Lewis near that city, which 
was built in order to block them up on the land- 
ſide, The government taking no care to put this 
part of the treaty in execution, the Rochellers 
preſented a petition to his Majeſty on that ſubject, 
and meeting with nothing more than fair words, 
were reſolved to do themſelves juſtice forthwith ; 
whereas, ſays my author, had they waited till the 
King had been engaged in a war with Spain, 


which ſeemed almoſt inevitable at this time, ne- 


ceſſity would have obliged him to have kept his 
VOL, II. Nums, LXXXVIII. 


word with them; but being governed more by their 
paſſions than good policy, they aſſembled a fleet 
to make repriſals, and giving the command of it 
to SOUBIZE, he ſeized upon ſeven of the King's 
ſhips in the port of Blavet or Breſt. They after- 
wards attempted to ſurprize Fort Lewis, in which 
they did not meet with ſo good ſucceſs. How- 
ever, they made frequent excurſions, and ravaged 
all the country round in the poſſeſſion of the roy- 
aliſts, which the Governor of Fort Lewis was not 
able to prevent. SouB1ZE alſo poſſeſſed himſelf 
of the iſlands of Rhee and Oleron, on the laſt of 
which he built three forts for the defence of it. 
The Hvugonots alſo in Languedoc, being aſſembled 


by the Duke of Rohan, had frequent ſkirmiſhes 
with the royaliſts. 
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The French King about this time hired twenty The 
or thirty ſhips of the Hollanders, and procured French 


{even or eight more of the court of England, to 
be employed in the expedition againſt Genoa z 
but the Rochellers being maſters of all the ſea- 
coaſts, ſo that no ſhips could go in or out of their 
ports without danger of falling into their hands, 
the King determined to fend the ſhips he had pro- 
cured of the Engliſh and Dutch, to ſuppreſs the 
naval power of the Rochellers, and deprive them 
of the iſlands they had poſſeſſed themſelves of. 
The Engliſh mariners underſtanding they were 
to fight againſt their friends the Rochellers, left 
their ſhips, of which ſeven were merchant-men, 
and the other a man of war, with the French Ad- 
miral, and returned to England, where great 
complaints were made to the government againſt 
the court of France for abuſing the Engliſh, in 
employing their ſhips againſt Rochelle, which were 
lent for another ſervice. The King of England 
however being juſt married to the Princeſs HE N- 
RIETTA a daughter of France, and entered inte 
an alliance with that crown againſt Spain, did 
not think it proper immediately to break with his 
brother-in-Jaw, till he had firſt expoſtulated the 
matter with him by way of negotiation. 

The Hollanders were not ſo ſcrupulous as the 
Engliſh on this occaſion; for tho? the Rochellers 
were Calviniſts, of the ſame communion with 
themſelves, yet in conſideration of a penſion of 
ſix hundred thouſand crowns per annum, which 
they annually received, of the French King, and 
in hopes of his entering into an alliance with 
them againſt their old enemy the Spaniard, they 
ſuffered their admiral and his whole fleet to aſſiſt 
in the deſtruction of their Proteſtant brethren. 
They put themſelves under the command of 
MoxTMORENCY, the French Admiral, and hav- 
ing aſſiſted THOYR as, Governor of Fort Lewis, 
in his deſcent on the iſles of Rhee and Oleron, 
out of which he beat Sov B1ZE, they. alterwards 
ruined the beſt part of the Rochelle flect, and 
among the reſt their Admiral who periſhed bravely 
however; for three of the enemies ſhips being 
grappled with him, he ſet fire to his powder, 
which blew them all up into the air together. 

The Rochellers being reduced to very low cir— 
cumſtances, blocked up on the land- fide by the 
forts which had been built by the royaliſts, de- 
prived of the ſupplies of proviſions they uſed to 
receive from the iſles of Rhee and Olcron, and 
uncapable of procuring ſupplies by ſea on the loſs 
of their fleet, Tent deputies to the French King, 
imploring his mercy, and defiring peace on almoſt 
any terms. However, as nothing leſs would ſa- 
tisſy the court than the ſurrender of their town, 
and the demoliſhing the tortitications,. they 
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CHAP. returned home with out effecting any thing. But 
XXXIV. the court of England, about this time, demand- 


ing the reſtitution of the ſhips that had been lent 
the French King, which were refuſed, and reſol- 
ving to aſſiſt the Rochellers, the Cardinal was in- 
clined to grant that people better terms : He in- 
ſiſted on no more at this time, than that the Ro- 
man Catholicks ſhould be allowed the free exer- 
ciſe of their religion in Rochelle, and that the 
eſtates and goods of the Eccleſiaſticks ſhould be re- 
ſtored to them : and, on the other hand, he a- 
greed the Hugonots ſhould have the benefit of the 
edit of Nants, and ſhould not be moleſted by 
Fort Lewis, or any of the forts erected in the iſles 
of Rhee or Oleron, but might peaceably enjoy the 
eſtates they had there. And when the Cardinal 
was reproached with being a friend to Hugonots 
on this occaſion, becauſe he would not extirpate 
them when it was in his power, he let thoſe he 
was moſt intimate with underſtand, that he fully 
intended to deſtroy them, and only granted them 
this peace (which he deſigned to break the firſt op- 
portunity) till he had ſettled ſome foreign nego- 
ciations: and the Proteſtants themſelves were ſo 
ſenſible of this, that they ſent SouvB1zE to Eng- 
land notwithſtanding the peace, to ſollicit for a 
re-· inforcement. The Cardinal had two great in- 
ducements for concluding this agreement with the 


| Hugonots; one of them was, that he might 
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make the better terms with Spain, which court 
remained very intractible while they found France 
engaged in a civil war: the other was the breaking 
of the power of the Princes of the blood and great 
Lords, who, from the beginning, were uneaſy to 
ſee the adminiſtration of the government entruſted 
ſolely in his hands by the King. | 

The peace with Spain he accompliſhed the ſame 
year; the principal articles whereof were, that 
the Valteline ſhould be put into the ſame con- 
dition it was in the year 1617; that the ſo- 
vereignty of that country ſhould be left to the Gri- 
ſons ; that they ſhould be maſters of the paſſes as 
formerly, but that the Roman Catholick religion 
only ſhould be exerciſed in the Valteline; that 
they ſhould be at liberty to chuſe a Catholick 
Grifon Governor, and their Magiſtrates alſo be 
all Catholicks; that the forts in the Valteline 
ſhould be immediately razed, and that neither 
party ſhould give any aſſiſtance to their allies who 
refuſed to acquieſce in this treaty. 

The Cardinal being arrived to ſuch a degree of 
power at this time, that more court was made to 
him than to the King or the Princes of the blood, 
began to think how he might eſtabliſh his gran- 
deur, and prevent the cabals of the great men a- 
gainſt him. The perſon he was moſt apprehen- 
five of, was the Marſhal d'Ornano, Governor 
to the King's brother the Duke of Orleans : for 


the King being infirm, and r WINE at 
this time, the nation began to caſt their eyes upon 
the Duke, as like to ſucceed to the crown; and 
as d' Ornano was obſerved to have no leſs influence 
over that Prince, than RicnLlitu had over the 
King, the Cardinal at firſt propoſed the making 


d'Ornano his friend, not doubting, if he was ſup- 


ported by the favourite of the firſt Prince of the 
blood, the preſumptive heir of the crown, he need 
not be concerned at the envy of the reſt of the 
Grandees, But RIcHLIEV not finding d'Or- 
nano tractable, or 7 Pom to ſupport his tyranny, 
began to look upon him as his enemy, and it was 
not long before he reſolved his deſtruction; to ef- 


fect which, he made uſe of Father Jos EH, a Ca- 


puchin, who pretended a great eſteem and friend- CH Ab. 
ſhip for the Marſhal, led him into diſcourſes which XXXI V. 


rendered him obnoxious to the government. He 
alſo put him upon demanding of his Majeſty, that 
Monſieur the Duke of Orleans might be admitted 
into the council, and made General of the army; 
with which the King immediately accquainted the 
Cardinal, and demanded his opinion. This Pre- 
late put the moſt odious conſtructions imaginable 
upon theſe propoſitions ; and as he knew his Ma- 


jeſty to be of a fearful jealous temper, he ſaid the 


Marſhal had inſpired too ambitious thoughts into 
his brother, who was immediately to ſucceed to 


the crown, in caſe his Majeſty had no children; 


that he demanded the command of the army only 
to make uſe of it againſt him that gave it, or at 
leaſt, that he might ſhare the government with 
him; and that the Marſhal would infallibly, one 
time or other, draw Monſieur into ſome deſtru- 
Etive ſcheme againſt the ſtate. He acquainted the 
King alſo with ſome arguments which was report- 
ed d' Ornano had uſed to diſſuade Monſieur from 
marrying Madamoiſelle de Montpenſier; as that 
if he eſpouſed one of the King's ſubjects, he would 
himſelf become more a ſubject than before, and 


his fortune would be abſolutely in the hands of the 


King's Miniſter; whereas if he made a foreign 
alliance, it might be of uſe to him if the King 
gave himſelf up to the haughty and violent ſpirit 
of the Cardinal. 

The King giving credit to theſe inſinuations, in 
order to take Monſieur out of the hands of d' Or- 
nano, admitted him voluntarily into the cabinet- 
council; whereupon the Marſhal deſired, that he 
might be admitted alſo as had been promiſed him 
under the miniſtry of Lui N Es, or at leaſt that he 
might ſtand by him in council as one of the Se- 
cretaries; but both were denied him: whereupon 
*tis ſaid, he ſhewed his diſcontent in terms very 
diſpleaſing to his Majeſty, and two days after he 
was arreſted with ſome other of Monſieur's offi- 
cers, and carried priſoner to the caſtle of Vin- 
cennes, being charged with conſpiring againſt the 
King and the prime miniſter, 1n order to render 
himſelf maſter of the government. But whether 
the Marſhal and his friends were in any plot or 
not, *tis certain, this violent - proceeding againſt 
him occaſioned a plot againſt the Cardinal, which 
was very near being fatal to him. 

For Monſieur having notice of the impriſon- 
ment of the Marſhal, went to his Majeſty and de- 
manded the reaſon of it, and told him, if he put 
the Marſhal to death, who was an innocent man, 
he would die with him ; that he ſaw he was fal- 
len into the ſnare his enemies had long laid for 
him, and he hoped, that the juſtice of his Ma- 
jeſty would not abandon his brother, and an offi- 
cer of the crown, to the fury of their enemies. 
That if he ever diſcovered the author of the Mar- 
ſhal's impriſonment, nothing but the arms of his 
Majeſty ſhould fave him from his revenge. Thele 
tranſports only ſerving to augment the diſtruſt, 
which the Cardinal endeavoured to raiſe in the 
King's mind againſt Monſieur ; and there being 
no hopes of procuring d*Ornano's liberty, nine or 
ten perſons of diſtinction, friends to the Duke of 
Orleans, entered into a reſolution to aſſaſſinate the 
Cardinal at Fleury, where he then was. The 
Marquis de Chalais, who was one of the number, 
diſcovered the deſign to VALENCA, one of his 
intimate friends, in hopes he would have engaged 
with them; but VALE NOA, on the contrary cen- 
ſured the enterprize, and aſſured him, that he would 

diſcover 
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diſcover it to the Cardinal, unleſs he would do it 
himſelf, and thereby make his peace with that 
Prelate. Whereupon they went together to Fleury, 
where Chalais made ſuch a diſcovery of the mat- 
ter as he ſaw fit; particularly he told the Cardinal, 
that Monſieur, under pretence of coming to dine 
with him the next day, would ſend his officers early 
in the morning in order to provide a dinner for 
him, but that the true deſign was to increaſe the 
{trength of the conſpirators. Accordingly at three 
of the clock in the morning, Monſicur's people 
came to Fleury, as if they were to prepare a din- 
ner; whereupon the Cardinal left his apartment, 
and with a numerous retinue came to Fontain- 
bleau, where the King then was. He went im- 
mediately to Monſieur's chamber, who was juſt 
riſing, and extremely ſurprized to ſee him there; 
he expoſtulated with him, that he would not per- 
mit him to get a dinner for him, and told him, 
that he had lefr his houſe to the Duke's people as 
ſoon as they appeared. The Cardinals enemies 
could not apprehend how he had diſcovered the 
deſign, there being none concerned in it but thoſe 
whom they believed they might rely upon. The 
Cardinal, to conceal the perſon he had it from, 
pretended he had received the intelligence from 
abroad, and ordered Count Chalais to diſſemble 
himſelf to be of the ſame party ſtil], that he might 
the better penetrate into the depth of his enemies 
deſigns. Chalais accordingly deceived his friends a 
fecond time; he confeſſed he had made a diſcovery 
in part, to prevent VaLEncay?'s doing it before 
him, but that he would ſtill be faithful to them, 
and aſſiſt in the execution of the matter, 

Beſides the Duke of Orleans, ſeveral others of 
the firſt quality were accuſed, as Count Soiſſons 
another Prince of the blood, the Duke of Longue- 
ville, the Duke of Vendoſme, the Grand Prior 


of France, the Duke of Eſpernon, the Duke of 
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Chevreuſe, the Marquis de Valette, and many 
more; of whom the Grand Prior, the Duke of 
Vendoſme, and ſeveral others were apprehended 
and carried to the caſtle of Vincennes. Monſieur 
hereupon was about to withdraw himſelf from the 
court ; but the Cardinal apprehending this might 
be to the diſadvantage of his projects, employed 
ſome of his agents to divert him from it; and 
having ſufficiently terrified him with the threats of 
the King's diſpleaſure, offered him at length, that 
if he would deſert the party, who had put him 


upon the late attempts againſt his perſon, he would 


become his faſt friend, and procure him what- 
ever he could defire of his Majeſty. The Duke 
of Orleans conſidering, that if he complyed with 
the Cardinal, he ſhould not only eſcape a proſe- 
cution, which might be fatal to him, but be re- 
ſtored to the King's favour, and might advance his 
intereſt in many other particulars ; let that Pre- 
late know, that if he would ſtay the proceedings 
againſt Marſhal d*Ornano, and increaſe his reve- 
nue an hundred thouſand florins per ann. and ad- 
mit him to marry whom he pleaſed, he would 
unite his intereſts with him. The Cardinal, aft@r 
ſome conſideration, agreed to indulge him in all 
theſe particulars. 

In the mean time a ſpecial commiſſion was iſſued 
for the trial of Count Chalais ; for tho* R1cn- 
LI EV had promiſed him his favour on making a 
full diſcovery, and his teſtifying ſome particulars 
which he had ſuggeſted to him, yet under pre- 
tence he had not been ingenuous in his confeſſion, 
he reſolved to proceed with the utmoſt ſeverity ; 


and becauſe he was apprehenſive, that the parlia- 
2 


ments or ordinary courts of juſtice might not con- 
vict him, or rather, ſays my author, to let the 
great men ſee, that if they caballed againſt him, 
there was no way of avoiding his revenge, he in- 
ſtiruted this new method of trial, which the Mi- 
niſters frequently made uſe of afterwards to de- 
ſtroy thoſe that oppoſed them. And it ſeems the 
Cardinal had prevailed upon the Duke of Orleans 
himſelf to teſtify, that Chalais had adviſed him to 
withdraw from court, and offered to furniſh him 
with the means of doing it. It was depoſed againſt 
him alſo, that he had reconciled himſelf to the 
party that were to deſtroy the Cardinal, and en- 
gaged in that deſign a ſecond time. To which the 
priſoner anſwered, He had indeed pretended to do 
ſo, but it was in order to ſerve the Cardinal, and by 
his and the King's particular orders. But however 
that matter really was, it ſeems, he thought it 
convenient to take Chalais off; and ſentence be- 
ing paſſed on him to loſe his head, this Miniſter 
ſuffered it to be executed. So dangerous is it to 
play a double game; or rather, ſo little depen- 
dance is there to be had on the promiſe of a 
Miniſter. 155 | 
Among other diſcoveries that, *tis faid, were 
made on this occaſion, it is reported, that d'Or- 
nano had told the Queen-conſort, that if the 
King died, the Duke of Orleans might lawfully 
marry her: nay, that they had talked of declaring 
the King impotent, and putting him into a mo- 
naſtery, and even of marrying her to Monſieur 
his brother, in his life-time. But theſe probably 
were ſuggeſtions of Ricyrituv's, to render his 
Majeſty's neareſt relations ſuſpected, that he might 
depend ſolely on the prime miniſter. And in- 
deed Count Soiſſons, one of the Princes of the 
blood, having ſeen the fate of Chalais, and been 
charged with a deſign of going to Rochelle, to put 
himſelf at the head of the Hugonots, as many 
other of the Nobility were with other crimes, they 
thought fit to leave the kingdom, or retire and 
live privately on their eſtates: ſo that the Cardi- 
nal had now a clear ſtage ; ſcarce any of the Gran- 
dees were left at court, except the Duke of Or- 
leans, and him he had made dependent on him. 
As to d'Ornano, he died in the caſtle of Vin- 
cennes of a fever, as it was given out, tho* ſome 
reported he was poiſoned. In his laſt moments, 
being about to take the ſacrament, he ſwore 
upon his ſalvation, that the Duke of Orleans had 
never harboured a thought againſt the King's per- 
ſon as he could perceive, and that thoſe about 
him had never given him any ſuch advice; but that 
the Duke ſecing himſelf entirely excluded from 
the government, which was paſſed into the hands 
of the Cardinal, had only ſought means to leſſen 
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the exceſſive power of that Miniſter, and to ob- 


tain a ſhare of it himſelf, That whatever more 


had been ſaid was falſe, or never came to his 
knowledge. | 


Ricnr1ev having reconciled the King to his The Duke 
brother the Duke of Orleans, and made him his of Orleans 


friend, in appearance at leaſt, procured his Ma- 
jeſty's conſent for his marrying Madamoiſelle de 
Montpenſier. The King allo gave his Highneſs 
the duchies of Orleans and Chartres, with the 
county of Blois, beſides five hundred and ſixty 
thouſand livres annual penſion; and his wife 
hrought him an eſtate of three hundred and thirty 
thouſand livres per ann. and being poſſeſſed of fo 
noble a revenue, this Prince now thought of no- 
thing but indulging his pleaſures, and ſeemed to 
have forgot the ill uſage he had received: but he 


Was 
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was the only perſon, it is obſerved, that was con- 
cerned in the conſpiracy againſt the Cardinal, that 
did not ſuffer either in his perſon, his fortune, 


or reputation. Even the Queen-conſort was 
brought before the Council, and reproached by 
the King, for entertaining thoughts of a ſeeond 
huſband in his life-time. | | 

As the Cardinal had exaſperated the Princes of 
the blood, and acquired the hatred of moſt of the 
Nobility by his arbitrary and contemptuous beha- 
viour towards them, he was ſenſible this would 
not be the laſt conſpiracy formed againſt him. He 
procured the Pope's Nuncio therefore to repre- 
| lent to his Majeſty the danger he had incurred by 
the zeal he expreſſed for his ſervice ; whereupon 
the King appointed him guards like a ſovereign 
Prince tor his ſecurity, believing that his crown 
and government depended entirely on the life of 
this Prelate. He ordered alſo, that whoever had 
any buſineſs with him, ſhould firſt apply to ſome 
other , miniſter, from whom he was to obtain a 
licence in writing to ſee the Cardinal, before the 
Captain of his guard might permit the perſon to 
enter his gates. | 

Thus having fortified himſelf againſt all ſur- 
prize, he determined to render the King (or 
rather himſelf) abſolute in his dominions. And 
firſt he ſummoned an aſſembly of the Notables, 
to approve and give a ſanction to his adminiſtra- 
tion. This aſſembly conſiſted of Monſieur the 
Duke of Orleans, Preſident; the Cardinal de la Va- 
lette ; the Marſhals de la Force and Baſſompierre ; 
the firſt and ſecond Preſidents of the parliament of 
Paris; of the firſt Preſidents of the eight other 
parliaments of the kingdom ; of the Procurators, 
or Attorney-Generals ; of the firſt and ſecond Pre- 
ſidents of the chambers of accounts of Paris, 
Rouen, and Dijon, with their Attorney-Generals, 
and thoſe of the three courts of aids; the Lieute- 
nant-civil of Paris; ſix Knights of the order of 
the Holy Ghoſt; ſix of the Council, and twelve 
Prelates. 

Antiently when the ftate of the kingdom was to 
be conſidered, new laws made, or taxes railed, it 
had been uſual to convene the three eſtates of the 
kingdom, that is, the repreſentatives of the Clergy, 
Nobility, and great towns, without whole appro- 
bation nothing paſſed into a Jaw. But the Cardi- 
nal deſpairing of having his meaſures approved by 
theſe, reſolved entirely to diſuſe it, and convene 
the Notables, who were ſometimes allo called 
together upon emergencies, when there was not 
time or opportunity for a meeting of the States: and 
the court being at liberty to pick out whom they 
pleaſed to conſtitute theſe aſſemblies, ſcldom failed 
of having their conduct approved by them, Theſe 
therefore the Cardinal did not doubt of modelling 
according to his wiſhes, and to make them ratify 
whatever he had tranſacted, 

His Majeſty being preſent at the opening of the 
aſſembly, acquainted them, that he had called 
them together to remedy the diſorders of the ſtate z 
and that the Keeper of the Seals would further de- 
clare his pleaſure. The Keeper MuriLLac 
thereupon ſaid, that the King had convened them 
to receive their advice on the important affairs of 
the government, in imitation of his predeceſſors, 
who ſometimes aſſembled the three Eſtates, and 
ſometimes the Notables (or Perſons of Diſtinction) 
conſiſting of a leſs number : then having made a 
panegyric on his Majeſty, he thanked heaven for 
the diſcovery of the conſpiracies formed againſt 
him (or rather the Cardinal), He let them know 
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that the government was greatly in debt, by the CH Ap. 
charges the civil war had occaſioned, and the pen- XXXIV. 
ſions given to the allies of the crown and the great —"V/ 


men of the kingdom. That the King had been 
obliged to raiſe money by various means, and yet 
the treaſury was above fifty millions in debt, from 
the conſtant deficiencies of thoſe ſupplies. That 
his Majeſty would endeavour to retrench his pri- 
vate expences, and regulate his finances; but ſtill 
means muſt be found out to augment his revenues, 
and to put him into a condition to repreſs the fre- 
quent conſpiracies and rebellions formed againſt 
the government; and that his Majeſty would or- 
der the eſtimates for theſe purpoſes to be laid be- 
fore the aſſembly. The reader will forgive me re- 
citing the heads of this ſpeech for the reſemblance 
it has to ſome more modern ſpeeches, that have 
been frequently made in a neighbeuring king- 
dom. | 

When money, the ultimate end of all ſpeeches 
of this nature, was propoſed to be raiſcd, it was 
with the greateſt readineſs agreed to be done by 
the creation of a multitude of new offices, or a 
charge upon thoſe that were already in being; by 
cuſtoms and duties on goods, manufactures, and 
the produce of the earth, ſuch as were never 
known before. And one deſign of aſſembling the 
Notables, no doubt, was, that the people might 
diſcharge their rage upon them tor theſe oppreſ- 
ſions, while the Miniſtry, who were the contrivers 
of them, eſcaped their cenſure. The Notables 
ſhewed an cqual zeal to raiſe what forces the court 
demanded for ſea and land- ſervice; and, in 
ſhort, like ſome other aſſemblies in theſe days, de- 
nied nothing that was demanded of them. Nor 
is it to be ſuppoſed they ſhould, when moſt of 
them had places or penſions; and while they gave 
the King with one hand, received part of the ſup- 
plies they granted with the other. The intereſt 
of the nation, we may be ſure, was much ſtudied 
by theſe mercenary creatures. 

There was a great deal of talk, ſays my author, 
of re-eſtabliſhing navigation and commerce, of 


- which Cardinal RicayLieu was made ſuperinten- 


dant z but his projects produced very little fruit, 
any more than a great many others that were ſet 
on foot during his adminiſtration to amuſe the 
nation and render him popular. The ſubjects were 
exhauſted and impoveriſhed by taxes, to maintain 
unprofitable wars while he was at the helm, and 
conſequently foreign trade could not be carried on 
to any great advantage. 

In the mean time there happened ſome mitun- 
derſtandings between the courts of France and 
England, which at length broke out into an open 
war. The French had employed the Engliſh ſhips 
which were lent them to aſſiſt in the ſiege of 

enoa againſt the Rochellers, and refuſed to re- 
ſtore them, as has been obſerved already ; where- 
upon the Engliſh made repriſals, by ſtopping ſe- 
veral French merchant-ſhips in the ports of Eng- 
land. The court of France on the other hand ſeized 
the effects of the Engliſh merchants in that king- 
dom to the value of two or three hundred thou- 
ſand pounds. But theſe differences had been ac- 
commodated, and the ſhips and merchandizes re- 
ciprocally returned, A further breach however 
was made between the two nations the following 
year 1627, by the indiſcretion of ſome of the 
Queen of England's ſervants, that did ill offices 
between the two courts. The Queen, as has been 


mentioned already, was allowed, by the articles of 
marriage, to entertain French Roman Catholicks 
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CHAP. and popiſh prieſts in her ſervice ; who were ever 
XXXIV. endeavouring to promote the intereſt of their 
a country and religion, and making what proſelytes 
they could to their faith; which gave great of- 
fence to ſome Engliſh Proteſtants, and occafioned 
11]-natured reflections on his Majeſty, as his be- 
ing inclined to popery, encouraging it, &c. But 
the prieſts in the Queen's retinue ſtill gave the 
Inſolence King greater occaſion to complain, when they 
of the be engaged her Majeſty to walk to the common gal- 
piſh prieſts Jos at Tyburn, to adore the ſaints and martyrs 
in Eng- : y , 7. 
land. of her religion, Who had been executed there in 
the two precedings reigns. This, and the diffe- 
rences they daily created between the King and 
her, occaſioned his Majeſty to diſmiſs them all at 
once, to the number of two hundred and twenty; 
among whom was the Biſhop of Mende. They 
received, however, in wages and preſents, the 
value of two and twenty thouſand pounds and 
upwards, before they were ſent back. 

The French King complained of this tranſac- 
tion as a breach of the articles of marriage, and 
ordered the Engliſh ſhipping in his ports to be de- 
tained, tho* the King of England ſent over the 
Lord CARLETON to repreſent the neceſſity of 
proceeding in this manner for the peace of the 
nation, as well as that of the royal family 

The French court remaining 1nexorable, the 

court of England hearkened to the ſollicitations of 
mw e. Sous1ze in behalf of the French Proteſtants, and 
lief to the determined to ſend a fleet of ſhips to the aſſiſtance 
Rochel- of the Rochellers, who were in a manner blocked 
lers. up by the forts built about their town; and a de- 
claration was drawn up in the name of the Duke 
of Bucks, who was appointed both Admiral and 
General in the expedition, wherein there are three 
motives mentioned for entring into this war: 
Declara- 1. That the French having entered imo an alli- 
tion of war ance with the Engliſh for the reſtoration of the 
2guoit Flector Palatine, and agreed to join their forces 
France. with thoſe of his Britiſh Majeſty, and march in 
conjunction into Germany to his aſſiſtance, the 
French did not only fail in furniſhing their quota 
of troops for that expedition, but denied the Eng- 
liſh forces that came over to Calais in order to 
join them, the liberty of landing there; whereby 
moſt of the forces periſhed on board, and the ex- 
pedition was ruined. 2. That the French King, 
contrary to his treaties with his Proteſtant ſub- 
jects, of which the King of England was guaran- 
tee, had blocked up their towns and forts. And, 
3. That he had ſeized all che Engliſh ſhipping and 
merchandize in his ports. But whatever were 
the declared or concealed reaſons for aſſiſting the 
Rochellers, the Duke of Bucks with a fleet con- 
ſiſting of an hundred ſail of men of war and tranſ- 
ports, ſer ſail from Portſmouth the ſeventh of 
June, and came before Rochelle about a month 
afterwards, when they refuſed to admit him or 
any of his people into the city, notwithſtanding 
they had ſent SouB1ZE,. brother to the Duke of 
Rohan, over into England to implore aid of the 
Engliſh court; nor could SoUBIZE with all his 
importunity prevail with the Rochellers to act in 
concert with the Engliſh fleet. They ſaid, they 
thanked his Briciſh Majelty and the Duke for their 
kind intentions; but as there was a treaty of 
union between them and the reſt of their brethren 
in the ſeveral provinces of France, they durſt not 
accept of foreign ſuccours till they knew their 
reſolutions. But this ſurely ſhould have been 
thought of before they had put the Engliſh to the 
charge of this great armament, and drawn them 
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into a war againſt this kingdom; and no doubt CH A p. 
the Proteſtants of the other provinces had long XXXIV. 
ſince been conſulted upon that point: but the true 
reaſon of this abundant caution, was certain ad- 
vice they had received from their brethren the 
Engliſh ſectaries, that King CHARL xs either de- 
ſigned to make himſelf maſter of their city, and 
perhaps introduce epiſcopacy there, which they 
dreaded equal to popery; or that the King of Eng- 
land would make peace with France, and deliver 
them up to the mercy of their enraged Sovereign. 
The Duke might juſtly have been provoked at the 
fickleneſs and unkind ſuſpicions of the Rochellers, 
and left them to ſhitt for themſelves ; but becauſe 
he was unwilling to return to England without 
effecting any thing, after the kingdom had been 
at ſuch a vaſt expence to ſend relief to the French 
Proteſtants, he determined to land his forces on 
the iſle of Rhee, which lies near Rochelle, to give 
the cirizens time to conſider their true intereſt, 
I don't doubt but Sou BIZ E repreſented to him how 
ungovernable the Hugonots generally were, even 
when they were commanded by thoſe of their own 
nation of the firſt quality: that their preachers 
would frequently detear the beſt-Jaid deſigns of 
their Generals, through their ſuperſtition and bi- 
gotry : that his father, the Duke of Rohan, Who 
was at that inſtant drawing their forces together 
to oppoſe the Prince of Condé, was far from be- 
ing obeyed as he ought, and as the neceſſity of their 
affairs required 3 and that moſt of the heads of 


their party had gone over to the court, as deſpair- 


ing of ſucceſs where the multitude were under no 
command; but that they were a well-meaning 
afflicted people, and it would be glorious to him 

it he ſhould attempt to deliver them from the ty- 

ranny and oppreſſion they laboured under, even 
without their concurrence, Theſe conſiderations, 

or ſomething of the like nature, was probably 
luggeſted to the Duke by the French Proteſtants 

on board the fleet, or he would not have made a The 
deſcent on the iſle of Rhee, where there was a Duke of 
conſiderable body of French troops drawn toge- Bucks 
ther to oppoſe his landing. The French hifto- 8 
rians ſay he was repulſed three times, in which he the iſle of 
loſt a great many brave men, but carried his point Rhee. 
at laſt, and obliged THOY RAS, the Governor; 

to retire into the caſtle of St Martin's, and other 

forts upon the iſland, with his troops. Had the 

Duke immediately laid ſiege to the caſtle, it is 
computed he might have carried it in a fortnight's 

time: but he ſcems to have been totally unpro— 

vided for a ſiege, and therefore propoſed only to 

block up the forts, and prevent any ſupplies of 
ammunition and proviſion being thrown into them; 


till he could be furniſhed with materials proper 


for a ſiege from England or Rochelle. And in- 

deed the Rochellers, when they had conſidered 

the advantage the poſſeſſion of the iſle of Rhee 

would be to them, that many of their eltates lay 

there, and they had great part of their proviſion 

from thence, they did vouchſafe to ſupply the 

Duke with ſome forces and other neceflaties to- 

wards the reducing of St Martin's. But it was 

now too late: Cardinal Ricuyiizu had found 

means to tranſport ſuch numbers of croops into the 

iſland, that the French were become much ſupe- 

rior in numbers to the Engliſh. Whercupon the He reim- 
Duke, after having remained there three months, barks his 
found himſelf under a neceſſity of railing the ſiege, . 
and re-imbarking his troops for England;; which 

was done with leſs loſs than could have been ex- 

pected, conſidering they were to retire in the face 
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LH AP. of a numerous enemy. According to the Engliſh 
— account, which ſeems to be the trueſt, they loſt 
two thouſand men in this expedition; but the 
French ſay eight; which is near as many as they 
had when they made the deſcent. The Rochel- 
lers, now ſenſible of the ſincerity of the Engliſh, 
parted good friends with the Duke of Bucks; and 
he promiſed to return with a more powerful re- 
inforcement to their aſſiſtance the next ſpring. 
One great occaſion of the Duke's not carrying 
the caſtle of St Martin's, and making himſelt ma- 
ſter of the iſle of Rhee, was the dilatorineſs of the 
Earl of Holland; who being intruſted to carry the 
neceſſary ſtores and ammunition to the iſle of Rhee 
for a ſiege, had got no further than Plymouth with 
them when the Duke returned to England; and it 
was by no means adviſable to hazard ſo great a 
fleet as the Duke had with him, longer upon the 
French coaſt in winter, if there had not been an 
army to oppoſe the operations : but as he began to 
want all neceſſaries, and the French troops were 
much ſuperior to thoſe he had with him, the Duke's 
retreat does not ſeem to deſerve any manner of cen- 
ſure, tho? the fanaticks, and the reſt of his dome- 
ſtick enemies, uſed him very ſcurrilouſly on this 
occaſion, 
The The French continued the blockade of Rochelle 
French after the retreat of the Engliſh fleet, and during 
— 2M the winter built forts on the lines of circumvalla- 
the block. tion at little diſtances, which entirely cut off all 
ade of Ro- communication between Rochelle and the country 
chelle. on the land ſide 3 and as the mouth of the harbour 
was about a mile in breadth, they began an ama- 
Zing work, a ſtone wall twelve fathom wide at the 
foundation, and ſtrengthened with huge pileson each 
fide, which was to be extended from either ſhore ſo 
far into the ſea, as to leave only a ſmall ſpace for 
the flux and reflux of the tide, in which they de- 
ſigned to ſink ſo many veſſels, as ſhould render the 
entrance into the harbour impracticable. The Ro- 
chellers obſerving they were in danger of being 
ſnut up by ſea and land, begged of the court of 
England to haſten their preparations, before theſe 
works were finiſhed, They repreſented that if this 
| ſhould once be effected, no proviſions could be got 
into the town, and all the ſtrength of Europe 
would not be able to deliver them ; they mult be 
forced to ſubmit to a victorious and exaſperated 
1628. Prince. Whereupon the King of England gave 
orders to work night and day on the fleet deſigned 
A ſecond for the relief of Rochelle, which actually ſer fail 
fleet ſent from Plymouth, under the command of the Earl 
e of Denbigh, about the middle of April 1628, and 
ehelle. arrived before Rochelle on the firſt of May. Not- 
withſtanding the wall or barricada above- men- 
tioned gradually decreaſed in thickneſs as it was rai- 
fed in height, yet was it broad enough at the top to 
erect little works upon it, to ſhelter the ſoldiers 
who were placed for the defence of it, and they 
ranged armed veſſels along the fide of this mole 
for it's greater ſecurity. The French allo had 
now ſo good an underſtanding with the Spaniards, 
that they procured a large ſquadron of men of war 
of them, which, joined with their own, compoſed 
a fleet of an hundred fail, that prevented a great 
convoy of proviſions the Engliſh had got ready 
during the winter being put into the town. The 
Earl of Denbigh alſo found the works at che mouth 
of the harbour ſo far advanced, and the paſſage 
blocked up by veſſels that were ſunk in it, that if 
it had not been defended by the French fleet, yet 
would it have been impoſſible for his large ſhips to 
have entered it; whereupon after ſome fruitleſs at- 
| 2 


der the command of the Earl of Denbigh, (as has 


tempts againſt the works; he was forced to return CH Ap, 
back without effecting any thing. The French XXXIV. 
Hugonots were very angry with the Engliſh that 

they had not ſent ſhips of leſs burthen, which they 
obſerved might have got into the harbour at this 

time, tho* theſe great veſſels could not ; which 
poſſibly would have been complyed with, ifthe Ro- 
chellers had given them a particular account of 

their circumſtances: but it would not certainly 

have been prudent to have gone to the relief of this 

town only with ſmall ſhips, when the Engliſh court 

had received certain advice that the French and 
Spaniards lay before it with a fleet of an hundred 

ſail. But to return to the French army which 
blocked up Rochelle by land : The Cardinal, to 
animate the ſoldiery, who were almoſt wearied out 

with the length of the ſiege, prevailed upon the 
French King to remain with his army in perfon 

great part of the year; but the King having wait- 

ed ſeven months, and there being ſtill no proſpect 

of the town's ſurrendering ſuddenly, he pretended 
extraordinary buſineſs, and returned to Paris, giv- 

ing RIiCHLIEU a commiſſion, though a Cardinal Ricn- 
and a Biſhop, to be Lieutenant-General of his 1E 
armies, laying his commands on the Duke of =. 
Angouleme, the Marſhals BASsoM PIERRE and ger in 
SCHOMBERG, and the reſt of his officers, to o- chief of 
bey the Cardinal as they would his Majeſty if he the army. 
were actually preſent, 

The Cardinal, though he underſtood very little 
of the conduct of an army, yet as he was of an 
active penetrating ſpirit, was very capable of re- 
ceiving the advice of the Generals, and diſtin- 
guiſhing what was feaſible and what not; nor 
would he refuſe the being concerned in perſon in 
the moſt difficult and hazardous enterprizes, tho? 
very foreign to his profeſſion, if he might be indul- 
ged withthe ſupreme command and ſuperintendency 
of the affair. And how incongruous ſoever it might 
ſeem to make a Biſhop General of an army, as he 
was apprehenſive the ſiege might miſcarry in his 
abſence by the miſunderſtandings or private views 
of the general officers, thoſe that ſaw fartheſt into 
things thought he could not more effectually ad- 
vance the ſervice than by taking the commaad up- 
on himlſelt, When the King left the army, he ex- 
preſſed the greateſt concern imaginable, that his 
alfairs would not ſuffer him to take the Cardinal 
with him, and charged him not to be too prodigal 
in expoſing his perſon in the trenches every day as 
he was uſed to do, intimating that he could not 
live without him. 

Richi apprehending that the army would 
ſuffer pretty much by a winter's campaign, took 
care that they ſhould be well paid and cloathed, 
and the camp always abounded with plenty of pro- 
viſions, which were brought in from the neighbour- 
ing country; his troops obſerved fo exact a diſci- 
pline, that the peaſants brought corn, wine, and 
fleth, thither with as much ſecurity, and were bet- 
ter paid for it than they could expect to be in 
another market, 

At the time the Engliſh fleet was expected un- 


been mentioned already) the Cardinal thought it 
adviſable that the King ſhould return to the camp 
for the encouragement of the ſoldiers, and his Ma- 
jelty accordingly arrived before Rochelle again on 
the 24th of April. When they ſaw the Engliſh 
ſquadron, and obſerved they were compoled of large 
veſſels, they ſoon conjectured they would be able 
to do them very little hurt, becauſe there was not 
water enough at the entrance of the harbour -_ | 
vellels 
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CHAP. veſſels of that burthen to ride in: and ſo it proved; 


XXXIV. the Engliſh were obliged to retire without intro- 
| ducing any ſupplies of men or proviſions into the 
place, as has been related above. 
The Duke The Duke of Buckingham, notwithſtanding 
of Bucks this diſappointment, was determined to attempt 
prep?'®? the relief of Rochelle in perſon once again: ac- 
for the re- g 
lief of Ro: cordingly he gave orders for a greater ſea- arma- 
chellea- ment than ever; he looked upon his reputation 
gain. to be at ſtake, and ſeems reſolved to carry his point 
or periſh in the attempt; and as he apprehended 
it to be an enterprize of infinite difficulty and ha- 
zard, fince ſuch ſtupendous works had been raiſed 
both on the ſea and land-fide of the town, he took 
leave of his friends, as our hiſtorians inform us, as 
if he never expected to ſee them any more: parti- 
cularly when he parted from Biſhop LAup, it is 
reported that he deſired him to put his Majeſty in 
mind to be good to his wife and children ; ſoon at- 
ter which he repaired to Portſmouth, in order to go 
on board the fleet, but was ſtabbed there on the 
He is af- twenty - third of Auguſt by that aſſaſſin Fer ToN, 
ſaſſinated. 
fanaticks his brethren, that the killing the Duke 
would be acceptable to God, and the greateſt ſer- 
vice he could do his country. 
A third The King ſill purſued the deſign of relieving 
ſet ſent Rochelle, and made the Earl of Lindſey com- 
Rochel- mander of the fleet, which ſet fail from Portſ- 
D mouth on the eighth of September; but when 
they arrived there, they found the huge wall at 
the mouth of the harbour finiſhed, and all the 
ſhore covered with French troops, and batteries 
1 _ raiſed at every place where there was any poſlibi- 
lity of landing. The Earl, however, made ſeve- 
ral brave attempts to force his paſſage, but could 
Rochelle not break through. Whereupon the Rochellers, 
ſurrenders. who were now reduced to the laſt extremity (no 
leſs than fifteen thouſand of them having periſhed 
by famine) deſpairing of relief, thought fit to ca- 
pitulate, and ſurrendered the eighth of October. 
The beſt terms they could obtain were a general 
pardon, and ſecurity as to their lives, liberties, 
and eſtates, upon which they were to deliver up 
the town, and take an oath never to bear arms 
againſt his Majeſty again, Nor had the terms 
been ſo good, but that the Engliſh fl-er ſtill re- 
mained upon the coaſt, and there was ſome ex- 
pectation that the tides, which are very high at 
the approach of the winter ſeaſon, might have 
demoliſhed part of che barricado at the mouth of 
the harbour, and given admiſſion to the Engliſh 
fleet. They were obliged conſequently to his Bri- 
tiſn Majeſty for the enjoyment of their lives and 
eltates, which had not been granted them, bur 
for the countenance the royal navy of England 
gave them. And ſurely no Prince ever met with 
harder uſage than King CHARLES did on this 
occaſion : his own Proteſtant ſubjects thought it 
a ſufficient cauſe to enter into a rebellion againſt 
him, becauſe he did not ſupport the Proteſtant 
intereſt ſo effectually as they apprehended he might 
have done; and the French Catholicks thought 
themſelves juſtified in fomenting the inſurrection 
of his ſubjects, becauſe he had fo ſtrenuouſly ſup- 
ported the Proteſtant Rochellers. It is agreed on 
all hands that the taking of this place gave the 
greateſt blow to the civil liberties of France, as 
well as to the Proteftant religion there; for no 


— 


ſooner were the Proteſtants diſarmed, and their 


cities, of which this was the moſt conſiderable, 
reduced, but the court found themſelves in a con- 
dition to put what terms they pleaſed on their 


a violent enthuſiaſt, who had been taught by the 


$95 
fellow-ſubjets: whereas if the miniſtry were guilty CH AP* 
of any acts of tyranny before this misfortune, the XXXIV. 
people, by the aſſiſtance of the Proteſtants, were ROGER 
generally able to make a ſtand, and defend their 

invaded liberties : and this was indeed the true 

reaſon that Cardinal Ricnuritzu was determined 

to put them out of a condition of reliſting again : 

till he had effected this, he could never hope to 

eſtabliſh a deſpotick power in that kingdom. 

The deſtruction of the Calviniſts in France is 
gencrally aſcribed to the mercenary temper of 
their chiefs, and the ungovernable diſpoſition of 
their people. The court, by offering penſions and 
places to the grandees, drew off many of them; 
and the reluctance of the generality of the Hu- 
gonots to be under any command or government, 
dilguſted many more. When their Generals had 
concerted ſchemes for their advantage, is was ten 
to one but they were controuled and defeated by 
their ignorant enthuſiaſtical preachers, under pre- 
tence that God did not approve either of their 
perſons or their conduct; and thus the beſt- laid 
deſigns were often blaſted. Ambition and Emu- 
lation among their leaders for the ſupreme com- 
mand, contributed alſo in a very great degree to 
the ruin of chis people. But to proceed in our 
hiſtory : The King having taken poſſeſſion of 
Rochelle, publiſhed a declaration, whereby he re- 
ſtored the publick profeſſion of the Roman catho- 
lick religion in that city, and the country of 
Aunis contiguous to it. He ordered that the de- 
moliſhed churches ſhould be rebuilt, and their re— 
venues reſtored to the clergy. That a croſs ſhould 
be erected in the ſquare of the caſtle, with an 
inſcription ſhewing the time and manner of the 
reduction of the city. That the church where 
the Hugonots were uſed to aſſemble for divine 
worſhip in the caſtle, ſhould be converted into a 
cathedral, and the City by the Pope's permiſſion 
made a Biſhop's See. That the offices of Mayor 
and Sheriff ſhould be ſuppreſſed, and the corpo- 
ration entirely diſſolved, and the city for the fu- 
ture governed by an intendant of jultice appoint- 
ed by his Majeſty. And finally, that the walls 
and fortifications ſhould be demoliſhed. 

Compliments were made his Majeſty on the 
reduction of Rochelle by the Pope and other ſo- 
verejgn Princes; an event, ſays my catholick au- 
thor, of the utmoſt importance for the ſecurity 
of the King's dominions; a mortal blow to Cal- 
viniſm, and the molt glorious to Cardinal R1cny- 
LIEU'S adminiſtration. | 

While che King was at the ſiege of Rochelle, 
the Prince of Conde and the Duke of Montmo- 
rency, each of them, commanded an army in 
Languedoc againſt the Duke of Rohan and the 
Proteſtants who were in arms there; where be- 
ing much ſuperior to their enemies, they ra- 
vaged the country, and uſed the poor Hugonots 
in the open towns very barbarouſly, but did not 
make themſelves maſters of Montauban, Niſmes, 
or any of their ſtrong places, which held out till 
the King returned victorious from the war in Italy, 
of which I am next to give an account. 

VincenT Duke of Mantua and Montferrat, 
dyiog in the year 1627 without iſſue, his honours 
and territories devolved on the Duke of Nevers; 
but the Spaniards being averſe to the ſucceſſion of 
a French nobleman, favoured the pretenſions of 
CSAR DE GonzZacGa, Duke of Guaſtalla, 
who pretended alſo to be heir of the late Duke, 
and prevailed with the Emperor to grant him the 
inveſtiture of the duchy of Mantua, The F * 
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him no other aſſiſtance at preſent than what was 
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King was no leſs zealous in ſupporting his ſub- 
ject the Duke of Nevers, than the Spaniards were 
in the behalf of the Duke of Guaſtalla; but be- 
ing engaged in the ſiege of Rochelle, could afford 


to be procured by negotiations with the als the 
Venetians, and other Italian Princes. In the 
mean time the Spaniards and the Duke of Savoy 
ſeized on the greateſt part of the Montferrat, and 
agreed to divide it between them; ſcarce any 
conſiderable place except Caſal held out for the 
Duke of Mantua in that territory, and the Duke 
was reduced to great extremity in Mantua itſelf 
'by the Emperor, who required him to ſequeſter 
the territories of Mantua into the hands of Count 
Nass Au, till his Imperial Majeſty ſhould have 
determined the right of the ſeveral pretenders. 
The ſiege of Rochelle being now over, the 
King was determined to ſend an army to the re- 
lief of the Duke of Mantua, of which he at firft 
declared the Duke of Orleans Lieutenant-General 
and Commander in chief: but his Majeſty, *cis 
laid, envying his brother the glory of the enter- 
prize, or rather the Cardinal not daring to truſt 


The King his Royal Highneſs at the head of ſo powertul an 
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army, perſuaded the King to take the field in 
perſon ; whereupon bis Majeſty begun his march 
towards Italy on the ſixteenth of January 1628-9. 
The Duke of Orleans attended him as far as 
Lyons, and then returned to Paris, declaring he 
would not ſerve in an army where the Cardinal 
would command both him and the King. 

The army being arrived at the foot of the Alps, 
his Majeſty ſent to the Duke of Savoy to demand 
paſſage for his troops into the Montferrat ; but 
the Duke refuſed it, and began to fortify the pals 
of Suza againſt him: whereupon the King at- 
tacked it, and having ordered part of his forces to 
climb the mountains and charge the Piemontois 
in flank, they immediately took to their heels, 
making but a very poor reſiſtance. The next 
day his Majeſty continued his march to the city 
of Suza, which ſurrendered upon the firſt ſum- 
mons. And now the Duke of Savoy, finding 
himſelf unable to defend his country, thought fit 
to enter into a treaty with his Majeſty, whereby 
he obliged himſelf to give free paſſage for the 
French troops thro? his territories into the Mont- 


ferrat, and to furniſh them with proviſions: that 


he would prevail with the Spaniſh General Don 
GonZALES to raile the ſiege of Caſa], and with- 
draw his troops out of the Montferrat, and leave 
the Duke of Mantua in the peaceable poſſeſſion 
of his dominions ; and that he would enter into 
an alliance with the Pope, the King, the Vene- 
tians, and the Duke of Mantua, for the defence 
of the Duke's territories. And the French King 
on his part promiſed to obtain of the Duke of 
Mantua for the Duke of Savoy, the town of 
Trino in the Montferrat, and lands to the value 
of fifteen thouſand crowns per annum, 

The French King having relieved Caſal, and 
put the Duke of Mantua into the poſſeſſion of 
the reſt of the Montferrat, returned over the 
mountains with his army and marched into Lan- 
guedoc, in order to give the finiſhing ſtroke to 
the Hugonot war. The Duke of Rohan was not 
ſtrong enough to keep the field, -and therefore di- 
ſtributed his forces in the towns of ſecurity, 
which ſtill remained in the hands of the Prote- 
ſtants, The King thereupon laid fiege to Privas 
in the Vivarez, which was garriſoned by ſome of 


the braveſt troops the Duke of Rohan had, and 


defended the place admirably well ; but looking CH ap. 
XXXIV. 
was, they neglected to capitulate till all their —w— 


upon their ſtrength to be greater than it really 


works were taken, and could obtain no terms: 


they were obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion, and 


moſt of them cut in pieces, or executed in cold 
blood. One occaſion whereof might be, that 
after the town was taken, and in a manner in 
poſſeſſion of the Royaliſts, one of the ſoldiers of 
the gatriſan ſet fire to the magazine of powder, and 
blew up a great many of them. From hence the 
army marched to Alets or Alais in the Cevennes, 
which being terrified by the fate of Privas, ſur- 
rendered alter a ſhort reſiſtance, as did ſeveral other 
ſmall places. Upon theſe repeated ſucceſſes the 
Cardinal ſent to the Duke of Rohan, adviſing 
him to ſubmit to his Majeſty, and not expoſe 
himſelf and his party to inevitable ruin. 


curity for their eſtates and religion, on condition 


Caſtres, d'Uſez, and Montauban, which were till 
in their power : and the Proteſtants conſidering 
their low circumſtances, thought fir to comply 
with theſe terms. The treaty was ſigned at Alets 
on the 27th of June 1629. After which, the 
Duke of Rohan, with his Majeſty's conſent, left 
the kingdom, and retired to Venice, obliging 
himſelf not to return without his permiſſion. Soon 
after, the fortifications of the Proteſtant towns be- 
ing demoliſhed in purſuance of the faid treaty, the 
Cardinal made his entry into Montauban, where 
he was complimented, and even flattered by the 
Hugonot clergy to a very high degree. The Car- 
dinal thereupon let them know, it was not the 
cuſtom of France to receive them as the body of a 


heir 


ey N towns of 
they would demoliſh the fortifications of Niſmes, ſecurity. 


church on any occaſion whatever, but he received 


them as men of learning; that under that notion 
they ſhould always be welcome to him, and he 
ſhould endeavour to demonſtrate, on all occaſions, 
that the difference of religion ſhould never hinder 
his doing them all manner of good offices. But 
the Hugonots having parted with their cities of ſe- 
curity, and depending ſolely on the plcaſure of the 
miniſtry, who never kept their words with them 
any farther than they conceived it for their ad- 
vantage, the party decreaſed inſenſibly; and not- 
withſtanding the ſubmiſſion and ready obedience 
they ſhewed to the commands of their ſovereign, 
he laboured continually to ruin them, under a no- 
tion that he was bound in conſcience to do it as 
ſoon as he had an opportunity; tho* it was not 
effected abſolutely till the repeal of the edit of 
Nants in the next reign. 


While the King was engaged in the wars of qyiſunder- 
Montferrat and Languedoc, there happened ſome ftanding 


miſunderſtandings in the royal family, which alter- in * "M 


wards occaſioned great alterations at court : the, 
Duke of Orleans, having buried his firſt wife, en- 
tered into a new amour with the Princeſs MARY 
GONZAGA, daughter of the Duke of Nevers and 
Mantua; to which match the Queen-mother 
ſhewed an unalterable averſion, pretending that 


this Princeſs was of an unhealthful conſtitution, 


and not likely to have any children: though 
the true reaſon of her oppoſing it, was Mon- 
ſieur's refuſing to marry one of the daughters of 
the Duke of Florence, her near relation ; by which 
ſhe propoſed to ſupport her intereſt at court in caſe 
of the King's demiſe, The Queen, whom his 
Majeſty had conſtituted regent in his abſence, to 
prevent the match with the Duke 'of Mantua's 

2 Fr daughter, 


roya 


mily. 


: He pro- They ſub. 
miſed to the Duke himſelf, his brother Sou BIZ E, mit, and 
and the reſt of the Proteſtants, a pardon, and ſe- deliver up 


Ef >< 
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CH AP. daughter prevailed or him to ſend for her into I- 
XXXIV. taly, of which the Duke of Orleans receiving in- 
telligence, laid a ſcheme to intercept her in the 
journey and marry her. The Queen having no- 
tice of his deſign, ſeized on the Princeſs of Mantua 
and the Ducheſs of Longueville, and confined them 
both in the caſtle of Vincennes. The Duke of 
Orleans, vexed at this diſappointment, and diſguſt- 
ed becauſe the Cardinai had deprived him of the 
command of the army in Piedmont, retired to 
Nancy in Lorrain. However, being ſoon made 
ſenſible that the Cardinal equally defigned his ruin 
and the Queen's, he was reconciled to her Majeſty, 
and ſent to the Duke pEBELLEOGARDE to court 
to defire the Queen-mother not to be reconciled 
to the Cardinal, of whom he was determined to be 
revenged for the many affronts he had received, 
and to aſſure her he would marry into what family 
ſhe pleaſed. He offered the miniſtry alſo to re- 
turn to court, on condition they would augment 
his revenue an hundred thouſand livres per ann. 
which at length was complyed with. But to re- 
turn to the war in Italy. 

The Cardinal was no ſooner returned over the 
Alps with his army into Languedoc, but the Em- 
peror's General, the Count DME ROD E, entered 
the country of the Griſons with an army of twent 
thouſand men, ard poſſeſſed himſelf of the paſſes 
of the Valteline, whereby he ſecured the commu- 
nication between Germany and Italy again. The 
motive of this expedition he declared was, that he 
might be in a condition to decide the differences 
concerning the ſucceſſion to Mantua and Mont- 
ferrat, which were fiefs of the Empire. And the 
Imperial Generals having ſummoned the Duke of 
Mantua to ſurrender his territories into their hands 
till the Emperor had determined the right, on his 
refuſal to comply with them, they took poſſeſſion 
of the greateſt part of his country. 

The Cardinal hereupon raiſed another army to 
march to the relief ot his Italian allies, of which 
the King did not only give him the command, but 
the honour of repreſenting his perſon with the title 
of Generaliſſimo, which at this time, 'tis ſaid, was 
firſt made uſe of to ſatisfy his vanity, and give him 
% the ſuperiority of the Marſhals of France who 

ſerved under. him. The army being arrived at 
Lyons, the Cardinal ſent to the Duke of Savoy to 
demand a paſſage through his country, and that he 
would vnite his forces with thoſe of France, as he 
had promiſed, to recover the Mantuan and Mont- 
ferrat from the houſe of Auſtria, The Duke of 
Savoy denied he had made any ſuch promiſe. 
However, he agreed to give the French paſſage, 
rather than come to a rupture with them : but the 
Cardinal reſolving to put it out of the power of 
the Duke to prevent the French armies entring 
Italy for the future, or to cut off their retreat from 
\ thence, on ſome other trivial pretence, took an 


The war 
in Italy. 


i639. occaſion to quarrel with the Duke, and ſurprized 
3 the fortreſs of Pignerol, which opened a way to 
ke Pio. the French to enter Italy when they pleaſed, and 


rendered the Duke of Savoy dependent on them. 

The Cardinal, who was Generaliſſimo in this 
expedition, as has been related already, when he 
paſſed the river Dore at the head of the army, 
was dreſſed in bright armour, his hat adorned 
with plumes of feathers, and a brace of piſtols 
before him, and ſeemed to take a pleaſure in ſhew- 
ing the ſoldiers how dextrous he was in mana- 
ging the fine horſe he rode upon, prancing before 
the ranks, and bidding the officers take notice 


of his ſkill ; and indeed this prelate had been 
. 
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taught theſe exerciſes before he was deſigned for CH AP. 
holy orders. But to proceed in our hiſtory: XXXIV. 
The French were not content with the taking of 
Pignerol, but made a conqueſt of all Savoy ex- 

cept Montmelian; they ſeemed to have forgotten 

their original deſign of relieving the Duke of 
Mantua, ſuffering the Imperialiſts to take his ca- 

pital city, and drive him entirely out of his ter- 

ritories, except the city of Caſal, which was ſtill 

in the hands of the French. It is ſaid, they 

looked upon the taking of Pignerol, and the re- 
ducing Savoy, of much greater conſequence to 

them, than the marching to the aſſiſtance of that 

Prince: or rather, the Cardinal foreſaw that he 

ſhould be able to relieve him by another method, 

for it was about this time that the celebrated 
GusTavus ADOLPHUs invaded Germany, with The 
whom the Cardinal entered into a confederacy, French in; 
and engaged to give that Prince four hundred ance 
thouſand crowns per annum towards the charges Gusra- 
of the war. He renewed the alliance alſo with vus 

the Proteſtant Princes of Germany, by whoſe 520%: 
means he ſo diſtreſſed the Emperor, that his Im- 2 
perial Majeſty found himſelf under a neceſſity of proteſtant 
withdrawing his troops from Italy, and of coming Princes of 
to terms concerning Mantua. The Emperor pro- Germany. 
miſed to grant the inveſtiture to the Duke of Ne- 

vers, on condition of his giving a ſum of money 

to the other pretenders. | 

About this time CHñARLES-EMANUEL Duke 
of Savoy died, leaving his dominions to his eldeſt 
ſon VicTtorR-AMADEvUs, brother-in-law to the 
French King Lewis the Thirteenth, between 
whom, and the French and Spaniards, the Pope's 
Nuntio MAZARin negotiated a treaty, by which A treaty 
the French were great gainers; and this, *tis ſaid, concluded 
Jaid the foundation of MazaRin's greatneſs in * IT 
France. By this treaty the Spaniards agreed to f 11... ... 
evacuate Mantua and Montferrat, on condition ix the 
of the French King's evacuating Savoy and Pig- Pope's 
nerol : but the French, by Mazarin's addrefs, 22299: 
found means to purchaſe Pignerol of the Duke 
of Savoy ; and if they had not had it this way, 
it ſeems the Cardinal was determined never to 
part with it, he apprehended it to be of ſuch im- 
portance to France. 

During theſe tranſactions the King of France A cabal a- 
and the Court were at Lyons, where his Majeſty moan 
fell dangerouſly ill, inſomuch that his life was de- : 
ſpaired of. The Queen-mother and Queen-con- 
ſort thereupon, *tis ſaid, entered into a cabal with 
the two MaR1LLACSs, (one of whom was Keeper 
of the Seals, and the other a Marſhal of France) 
the Princeſs of Conti, the Ducheſs of Elbeuf, 
VauTIER the King's firſt phyſician, and others, 
to ruin the Cardinal ; of which that Prelate hav- 
ing intelligence from the ſpies he always kept a- 
bout his Majeſty, he determined, upon the King's 
recovery, which happened not long after, to en- 
deavour the deſtruction of all that had been con- 
cerned in the deſign againſt him, and few of 
them eſcaped his vengeance. 

The Queens did not want ſufficient provocations The Car- 
to ſtudy the ruin of the Cardinal; he was per- dinal gets 
petually ſuggeſting to the jealous timorous King, the better 
that they had a deſign againſt his Majeſty ; that 2 
the Queen- mother had more affection for the mother. 
Duke of Orleans than for him, and was perpe- 
tually conſulting fortune-tellers to know when he 
ſhould come to the crown ; that the ueen- 
conſort was uneaſy at her having no children, 
and had thoughts of marrying the Duke of Or- 
leans in caſe of the King's death: and his Majeſty 
= ' Þ really 
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8 A P. really believed theſe calumnies z while, on the other 


ordered a decree of the council to be entered in the C HA p. e. 
XIV. hand, all that the two Queens could ſay againſt parliament regiſter, which prohibited that court to XXXIv. X) 
I the Cardinal had no effect upon him. The Court deliberate for the future on declarations concern * 
being arrived at Paris, things came to an open ing affairs of ſtate: and to ſhew his diſpleaſure at 
rupture between the Queen-· mother and the Car- their preſumption, ſuſpended and baniſhed two of 
dinal; ſne proceeded ſo far as, in the King's pre- the Preſidents of the chamber of inqueſts. The 
ſence, to call him cheat, ingrate, malicious, the King allo ſtrictly forbid all perſons to keep any 
wickedeſt man in the kingdom, and diſturber of correſpondence with the Queen-mother or the 
the publick peace; and turning to the King told Duke of Orleans, and declared all their manors, 
him, that was the man who would take the crown. lands, and tenements, forfeited to the crown, | 
from his head and give it to Count Soisso&s, The Cardinal having thus gratified his revenge The Car. 
who was about to marry his neice. But the King on the Queen-mother and Monſieur, obtained a dinal 
replied, the Cardinal was an honeſt man, and had grant of the King for erecting his lands of Rich- created a 
ſerved him faithfully ; that ſhe had diſobliged him, lieu into a duchy and peerage. He was alſo made — 
and put him to the utmoſt torture, and he could Governor of the province pf Britany, which he ſug- - 
never forget the affliction ſhe had given him. geſted was yery proper for him, as he was ſuper- 
Whereupun the Cardinal retired, and the King intendant of trade and navigation, becauſe the 
ſoon after followed him, ſaying, as he left her ports of Britany lie extremely convenient for the 
cabinet, that he had had too much patience, carrying on a foreign trade : and from this time 
1631. The King ſoon after came to a reſolution to he obtained the title of the Cardinal Duke. 
The make the Queen-mother priſoner ; but as ſhe had The Prince of Conde and the other grandees 
— a great authority in Paris, the Cardinal adviſed finding this Prelate ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, in the 
ſeized. his Majeſty to remove to Compeigne, where it King's favour, that the united intereſts of the 
would be much eaſier to ſcize her; and the Queen, Qucen- mother and the Duke of Orleans could not 
' who had no ſuſpicion of the deſign, followed the prevail againſt him, but that their oppoſition to 
King thither, On the 23d of February 1630-31, his ſchemes had occaſioned their deſtruction, court- 
the King and Cardinal returned early in the morn- ed RicHL1Ev in the molt abject manner: the 
ing to Paris, having ordered five hundred horſe to Prince particularly went from province to province A 
ſurround Compeigne, and not permit the Queen to execute his orders, and publiſh the praiſes of - 0 
to ſtir from thence, When the Queen was in- this miniſter 3 in a ſpeech to the States of Britany an 
formed the Court was gone without her, and ſaw he dwells much on the capacity, the valour, and me 
herſelf ſurrounded with ſoldiers, - ſhe was out of great ſervices of the Cardinal; he tells them he 2 
all patience, and vented her ſpleen againſt the had confounded hereſy, pulled down and defeat- Jat 
Cardinal in ſuch terms as the caſe deſerved. She ed rebellion, extended the limits of the kingdom, he 
wrote to the King alſo to juſtify her conduct ; but &c. and might have added, that he had obtained 
he was ſo influenced by the Cardinal and his crea- an entire conqueſt over the liberties of the peo- 
tures, who continually beſieged his Majeſty, that ple, and rendered the aſſemblies of the States and 
he would not open her letters. The Queen re- Parliaments entirely uſcleſs. 
ceiving intelligence that the Cardinal was ſending RIcHLIEu ſtill continued to purſue the friends 1632. 05 
twelve hundred horſe to remove her from Com- and adherents of the Duke of Orleans with the ut- 45 
peigne to ſome other place, where ſhe ſhould be moſt ſeverity, particularly the Duke of Lorrain, PH 
more cloſcly confined, found means to make her from whom he took ſeveral towns and ravaged Ki) 
She eſcape, and retired to Flanders, where ſhe was the country, becauſe he apprehended that Prince 
eſcapes to kindly received by the Infanta, who had the go- to be in Monſieur's intereſt : he obliged him alſo to 
Flandets. vernment of the Netherlands. This, 'tis ſaid, renounce all treaties and alliances with the enemies 
was what the Cardinal moſt deſired ; for having of the court, Then he erected a court of juſtice He tries 
charged her frequently with being in the Spaniſh to try the adherents of the Queen-mother and the the Peers 
intereſt, the King looked upon her retiring to Duke, and obliged the parliament of Paris to con- by a ſpe- 
Flanders to be a demonſtration of it. The Car- ſent to this manner of proceeding, notwithſtandin cron ogg 
dinal had ordered the guards, it ſeems, to give the they had remonſtrated againſt it, and alledged that and not 
Queen an opportunity of eſcaping, or it had been Peers could only be tryed in parliament. The in parlia- . 
very eaſy for him to have prevented it; but he Marſhal vs MARILTAc was made the firſt vic- ment. oy 
thought ſhe would be able to do him leſs miſchief tim to the CardinaPs fury: he had erected one aſl 
abroad than at court. The Duke of Orleans alſo court of juſtice to try him, and becauſe they were Sw 
retired out of France about the ſame time, having not villains enough to condemn him without proof, 155 
firſt ſent a memorial to the parliament of Paris, he appointed other commiſſioners, conſiſting of his li 
wherein he declares the reaſon of his leaving the own creatures, that he was ſure would do as they 
kingdom to be the attempts the Cardinal had were directed. Againſt this court in general, and 
made againſt his perſon, and that of the Queen- ſeveral of the judges in particular, the Marſhal 
mother, in order to render himſelf maſter of the excepted on account of their declared enmity a- 
kingdom. | | gainſt him, but to very little purpoſe ; he was 
The par- The King having publiſhed an edict declaring condemned to loſe his head. Great interceſſion 
liament the adherents of the Queen-mother and the Duke was made for his life, but the Cardinal was in- 
forbid to of Orleans guilty of high-treaſon, ſent it to the exorable. The Marſhal was executed at the Greve, 
meddle : 22 : G a hah , : 
with af. Parliament of Paris to be confirmed; which they proteſting his innocence z and it ſeems his greateſt 
fairs of refuſed to comply with, till the parties charged with crime was his adviſing the Queen to apprehend 
Rate. the crime had been heard before them. Where- 


upon RiCcHLIEvU prevailed with the King to ſend 
for the parliament to the Louvre, and the Keeper 
in his Majeſty's name let them know, that their 
authority extended only to private right, and not 


to matters of ſtate, the cognizance whereof be- 
longed only to their Sovereign, Then the King 


the Cardinal, when the King lay dangerouſly ill 
at Lyons, which was never to be forgiven. 


In the mean time the Duke of Orleans entered he 
France in a hoſtile manner at the head of two Duke Or- 


thouſand horſe, declaring that he had taken arms 


leans in 


to procure a redreſs of the people's grievances and m 


oppreſſions under the Cardinal's adminiſtration. 
| | He 


CH AP. He was joined by about three thouſand foot in Au- 
XXXIV. vergne, but the provinces were generally cautious 
of riſing in his favour, having ſeen ſo many in- 
ſtances of the Cardinal's vengeance. | 
The King on the other hand raiſed two armies 
and ſent them againſt the Duke, and at the ſame 
time publiſhed an edict, declaring that the male- 
adminiſtration and oppreſſions mentioned in the 
Duke's declaration were all pretended and ficti- 
tious; that the kingdom was never in ſo power- 
ful and flouriſhing a condition as at this time, and 
that the Cardinal's merits and ſervices were fo 
well known, that none but thoſe who envyed his 
Majeſty's glory and proſperity would endeavour 
to defame him; declaring Monſieur's adherents 
again guilty of high-treaſon, and that they ſhould 
be proceeded againſt with the utmoſt ſeverity. 
Theſe declarations were ſoon followed by ac- 
tions. The Duke of Montmorency, who had 
ſurrendered his office of High Admiral, in hopes 
of having that of Conſtable conferred upon him, 
became malecontent on his being diſappointed by 
the Cardinal, and raiſed forces in the province of 
Languedoc, of which he was Governor, to join 
the Duke of Orleans: he procured the States of 
Languedoc alſo to eipoule his intereſt, and pro- 
miſe him to raiſe money and to ſtand by him with 


Mer , their lives and fortunes. But coming to an en- 
Cons gagement afterwards with the King's troops, the 


and Mont- Dukes of Orleans and Montmorency were de- 
1 A * 2 
morency feated, and the latter of them made priſoner. 


3 Whereupon Monſicur thought fit to ſubmit and 
an S 


hut be. lay down his arms; but the Cardinal cauſing his 
headed. friend the Duke of Montmorency to be condemned 
and executed as a traytor, notwithſtanding his in- 
terceſſion to ſpare him, his Highneſs retired in diſ- 
content to the Low-Countries again, where he 

was well received by the Spaniards. 
Gus- The victorious Gus r Avus ADOLPHUS was 
odd killed on the ſixth of November this year at the 
my; battle of Lutzen. The French, as has been re- 
killed. lated already, had entered into an alliance with 
him and the Proteſtant Princes of Germany, to 
whom they granted conſiderable penſions to ſup- 
port them againſt the Emperor, tho* France was 
then at peace with his Imperial Majeſty 3 but 
Gus Avus ADOLPHUS meeting with ſurprizing 
ſucceſs in the German war, Cardinal RiefgLIEVU 
became no leſs jealous of him than of the houſe of 
Auſtria. However, upon the death of the King of 
Sweden the caſe ſeemed to be altered, and the Car- 
The dinal reſolved to aſſiſt the Swedes in Germany more 
, _— vigoroully than he had done, to prevent their ſink- 
Swedes ing; for had the Swedes been forced to accommo- 


aganſt the date matters with the Emperor, he would infal- 
Imperia- libly have fallen upon France with all his forces : 
=, he could not be 1gnorant of the ſhare France had 
in maintaining the war againſt him, tho? there was 
not any war declared between theſe two powers at 
this time. The Cardinal therefore promiſed to 
continue the payment of a million of livres annu- 
ally to Sweden, and the regency of that kingdom 
on the other hand engaged not to make peace with 
the Emperor without the conſent of France. The 
Cardinal alſo concluded a treaty of much the ſame 
nature with the States-General and the Proteſtant 
Princes of Germany, whereby he found full em- 
ployment for the houſe of Auſtria, without entring 
into a formal war. About the fame time he pro- 
cured himſelf to be made a Knight of the Holy 
Ghoſt, and ſeemed to be as proud of the blue 


_ as ſome modern ſtateſmen are at this 
ay. 
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Spaniards made loud complaints, as they did on 


to perſuade the Duke of Orleans to conſent that his 
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While the houſe of Auſtria was engaged in that C H AP. 
terrible war with Sweden and her confederates; XXXIV. 
the Cardinal took the opportunity of ſurpriſing the 1633 
Valteline again; whereby he cut off the communi- The / 
cation between Germany and Italy, of which the French 
ſeize the 
their keeping Pignerol and Caſal contrary to the — 
laſt treaty of peace between theſe two powers: but 
it is obſerved of the Cardinal, that he never parted 
with any thing that he apprehended was for his 
advantage to keep. The repreſentations of the 
Spaniardson theſe heads, were as ineffectual as thoſe. 
for their evacuating Triers and the towns of Lor- 
rain, which the French had ſeized on with equal ch 
juſtice z and under pretence that the Duke of Lor- . 
rain had aſſiſted the Spaniards, and had clande- rain. 
ſtinely married his ſiſter to the Duke of Orleans, 
the French King made himſelf maſter of Nancy, 
the capital, and all the reſt of his country. Where- 
upon the Duke transferred his dominions to the 
Cardinal of Lorrain, his brother, and joined the 
imperial army with his troops. 
The Queen mother, weary of reſiding in the 
Netherlands, where ſhe did not meet with that re- 
ſpect ſhe apprehended was due to her quality, and 
being deprived of all her revenues by the Cardinal, 
made her ſubmiſſion to this haughty Prelate in the 
moſt abject manner, in order to obtain a permiſ- 
ſion to return to court: but the Cardinal, either to 
gratify his revenge, or really fearing ſhe might find 
means to ruin him in the King's tavour, appeared 
inexorable, and perſuaded his Majeſty that he muſt 
never expect to live in any tolerable quiet if he 
ſuffered her to return to court, or if ſhe was al- 
lowed her revenues while out of the kingdom; ſo 
that this Princeſs was reduced to very great extre- 
mities. But as Ricnuritu was of opinion the The 
Duke of Orleans might embarraſs his affairs more Duke of 
by remaining out of the kingdom than in it, he Orleans 
conſented to his return, procuring a general pardon pag 2 
for him and his domeſticks except three or four, 
and a grant of all his former revenues and ap- 
panages that had been taken from him, with a large 
ſum tor the paying off his debts and providing his 
equipage : he was alſo to have a troop of Gens 
d'armes, and another of light horſe for his guard. 
However, the Duke thought fit. to leave Madam 
his wife in the Low-Countries, not daring to truſt 
her in the power of the Cardinal, who ſeemed de- 
termined to get his marriage with her declared 
void. | 
In the mean time the Imperialiſts obtained a The 
ſignal victory over the Swedes at Norlingen, which Swedes 
gave the Cardinal ſome apprehenſions of his loſing jog e 
Lorrain again, and even of the enemy's penetra- liogen. 
ting into the heart of France. Whereupon he ſent 
the Marſhals de la Force and de Breze towards the 
Rhine with an army of thirty thouſand men, to 
ſupport the Swedes, who put ſeveral towns in Al- 
ſatia and the Palatinate, which they were not able 
to keep, into the hands of the French, and a- 
mongſt the reſt the important city of Philipſburg ; Transfer 
which laſt gave the Cardinal great ſatisfaction, in- Philipſ- 
aſmuch as it put him in a condition to ſtop the _ * 
progreſs of the Imperialiſts, in caſe they deſigned Prench. 
to paſs the Rhine and force their way into Lor- 
rain. The Car- 
The Cardinal had tryed all the ways imaginable _ pro- 
cure 
marriage with the Princeſs of Lorrain ſhould be 0 
declared null, and believing that the Duke's fa- marriage 
vourite Pu iL AuR EUS perſuaded him to remain to be de- 
immovable on that head, he ordered him to be clared 


I ks apprehended 8 
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CH AP. apprehended with another of the Duke's domeſticks 
V. and carried to the caſtle of Vincennes; which gave 
Y > Monſieur no ſmall uneaſineſs. But he proceeded 


farther, for having ſummoned an aſſembly of the 
clergy to meet at Paris, he propoſed this queſtion 
to them, viz. Whether the Princes of the blood, 
and eſpecially thoſe who ſtood neareſt to the crown, 
might marry without the King's conſent, and 
even againſt his expreſs prohibition ? To which they 
returned ſuch an anſwer as it was ſuppoſed the Car- 
dinal had dictated, namely, that marriages might 
be rendered null by antient cuſtoms, founded upon 
reaſon, and authorized by the Church. That the 
cuſtom of France did not permit Princes of the 
blood, and eſpecially the preſumprive heir of the 


crown, to marry without the King's conſent, 


1635. 


much leſs againſt his poſitive commands. The 
Queen-mother receiving advice of this determina- 
tion, wrote to Rome, deſiring his Holineſs to 
prohibit the clergy of France proceeding in this af- 


fair, becauſe it was notorious that this aſſembly 


was wholly compoſed of Court-Biſhops, who were 


ready to declare whatever the prime miniſter would 


have them; and if he deſired it, would frame ano- 


ther declaration directly oppoſite to this to-morrow. 


The coun- 
cils held 
at Ricu- 
LIEU'S 
palace. 


Monſieur alſo ſtill inſiſted on the validity of his 
marriage. However, when he was preſſed on this 
head, he told his Majeſty that if the Pope de- 


clared he might marry again, he would obey him. 


RicHLIEv about this time prevailed with the 
King to let the councils he held at his houſe, un- 
der pretence of his want of health, and his Ma- 
jeſty uſually came thither from St Germain's and 
Verſailles. Moſt people believed, that this pro- 
ceeded from the perpetual fears the Miniſter was in, 
not daring to truſt himſelf much abroad, and when 
he did go out, his people were never acquainted 
with it till the moment he took coach; for the 
Princes of the blood and the Nobility, whom he 
treated with the utmoſt contempt, as well as the 
people who were oppreſſed by taxes, equally hated 
him : ſo that it ſeems this mighty authority, foun- 
ded wholly upon the King's weakneſs and a per- 
petual ſeries of acts of violence, was attended with 
no ſmall inquietude. He rendered himſelf dreaded 
by every man, and yet feared every man himſelf ; 


. conſcious that the people, whoſe liberties he had 


The 
French 
enter into 
an alliance 
offenſive 
and defen- 
ſive with 
the Dutch 
againſt 

/ Spain. | 


invaded, would loſe no opportunity to deſtroy him. 
The ill ſucceſs of the French arms this campaign 
alſo was a conſiderable mortification to the Car- 
dinal ; for the Germans ſurprized Philipſburg, in 
which were their magazines and a conſiderable 
treaſure, and afterwards took the city of Triers, 
making the Archbiſhop of the place their priſoner, 
who was in the French intereſt: Worms and ſe- 
veral other towns alſo ſubmitted to the Imperia- 
liſts. Whereupon the Cardinal thought fit to 
ſtrengthen himſelf by entring into an alliance of- 
fenſive and defenſive with the States-General a- 
gainſt Spain (for hitherto he had carried on that 
war under-hand, by ſupplying the Dutch and o- 
ther Powers with money). It was agreed by this 
treaty to divide the Spaniſh Netherlands between 
the French and the States, when they ſhould have 
made a conqueſt of them. The pretence .of the 
French for declaring war againſt Spain, was their 
refuſing to releaſe the Archbiſhop of Triers, who 
had put himſelf under the protection of France. 
The Spaniards, on the other ſide, declared, that 
it was not in reality the King of France that made 
war upon them, but Cardinal RiœHLIEV, who 


had uſurped the government of that kingdom. But 


whatever were the grounds of the war, the French 


I 


and Dutch having joined their forces, amounting to C H AP. 


forty thouſand men and upward, took Tirlemont, 


and afterwards laid ſiege to. Louvain, which they "Va 


were obliged to raiſe on the approach of the Spani- 
ards and Imperialiſts. Nor did this great army 
perform any thing anſwerable to the expectation 
of the French court; which proceeded, *tis ſaid, 
from the miſunderſtandings among their Generals, 
or rather with the Dutch; who obſerving the haugh- 
ty and imperious behaviour of the French, began 
to be afraid of having them for their neighbours, 
and therefore would not enter upon any conſide- 
rable action. Tis obſerved alſo, that the Dutch 
ſo contrived matters, that the French were deſti- 
tute of all neceſſaries in their camp, whereby they 
loſt abundance of men, while the forces of the 
States had plenty of proviſion among them. 
About the ſame time the King of France en- 
terred into an alliance with the Dukes of Savoy, 
Mantua, and Parma, whereby the Cardinal pro- 
poſed no leſs than the conqueſt of the Milaneſe. 
The firſt enterprize they undertook was the ſiege 
of Valentia; but the miſunderſtandings among 
the Generals on this ſide alſo prevented the taking 
of it, and they were forced to raiſe the ſiege. It 
1s obſervable, that whatever Powers have entered 
into an alliance with France, unleſs their Miniſters 


and Generals might govern the confederacy, and 
have the abſolute command of the troops, they 


have conſtantly ruined the undertaking, or ſo ma- 
naged matters, as to be the chief gainers by it. 
This is a truth their allies have experienced more 
than once, But to proceed: The next campaign 
the French and Italian Generals agreed no better 
than the former; and the Duke of Parma's terri- 
tories, which lay next to the Milaneſe, were in a 
manner ruined by the Spaniards, while the Duke 
of Savoy and the French General the Marſhal de 
Crequi retired towards Piedmont, 

The French had no better ſucceſs in Franche 
Comte, where the Prince of Conde command- 
ed; for having laid ſiege to Dole, the ſecond 
town of the county, he was cbliged to raiſe it on 
the approach of the Duke of Lorrain and the Ger- 
man army. On the ſide of the Pyrenees the Spa- 
niards were ſuperior to the French; but the 
latter prevented their taking of Bayonne, which 
was threatned by the Spaniſh Generals. In the 
mean time the frontiers of Picardy being very ill 
guarded, the Spaniards took ſeveral towns there; 
and having paſſed the Somme, put Paris itſelf into 
a great conſternation : but the French aſſembled 
their forces, and obliged them to retire. 

The Duke of Orleans and Count Soiſſons now 
commanded the grand army of France ; for the 
ſucceſs of the Spaniards was ſuch in Picardy, at 
the beginning of the campaign, that the Cardinal 
found it abſolutely neceſſary to place the Princes of 
the blood at the head of the troops, in order to 
keep up the ſpirits of the people, and induce them 
to ſubmit to thoſe heavy taxes which were levied 
on this occaſion for the defence of the kingdom; 
though he was very well ſatisfied, that both Mon- 
ſieur and the Count were his mortal enemies: and 
indeed the giving them the command of the army 
had very near proved fatal to him ; for conſulting 
with ſome of the principal nobility, whom this 
Prelate had equally diſobliged, they reſolved to 
take him off, and had emplyed four aſſaſſins for 
that purpoſe ; but the Princes were fo irteſolute, 
that though theſe Bravo's had ſurrounded the Car- 
dinal, and demanded the ſign to fall upon him, 
neither of them durſt give it, pretending they 

| | were 
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C HAP. were reſtraihed by the reverence they bore to his 
XXXIV. character as a Prieſt ; and while they heſitated, 
the Cardinal took coach and eſcaped their hands, 

not knowing at that time the danger he was in. 
Monſieur and Count Soiſſons afterwards deter- 

mined to endeavour the diſgrace of this Miniſter, 

by acquainting his Majeſty with his ill conduct, 

which they affirmed had occaſioned all the calami- 

ties the nation laboured under; and particularly his 
engaging in a war with Spain, which he knew not 

how to maintain with honour. But the Cardinal 

being apprized of their intentions, cauſed a report 

to be ſpread, that the King deſigned to apprehend 

them; at which they were ſo alarmed, that they 

both made their eſcapes, and left the Cardinal in 

the ſole poſſeſſion of the King's ear. Monſieur re- 

tired only to Blois, and ſoon after returned to 

court, when he underſtood it was a falſe alarm ; 

but Count Soiſſons went to Sedan, and did not 


think fit to truſt himſelf any more in the Car- 
dinal's power. 


1637 The campaign of 1637 proved ſucceſsful to the 
French and Dutch in Flanders; Fx EDERICE“· 
Hznry Prince of Orange took Breda, and the 
Cardinal de la Valette, General of the French, 
took ſeveral other towns from the Spaniards on 

The that fide: but in Italy they had the worſt of it. 
2 is The Duke of Parma, their ally, was obliged to 
| he make his peace with the Spaniards; and the Gri- 
Valteline fons, with the aſſiſtance of the Spaniſh troops, 
again, drove the French out of the Valteline, which 
they had been at a very great expence to take and 
defend. 
The Father Ca uss fx, the King's Confeſſor, either 
1 concerned to ſee his Majeſty and the nation per- 
rained by Petually impoſed on by the Cardinal; or, accord- 
the Car. ing to others, hoping to ſucceed him in the poſt of 
dinal. prime miniſter, if he could procure his diſgrace, 
took an opportunity about this time to lay his 
ill. conduct before the King, inſtancing in four 
particulars: 1. The baniſhment of the Queen- 
mother, who wanted even the neceſſaries of life. 
2. This Prelate's uſurping the royal authority, ſo 
that his Majeſty had no more than the bare name 
of King. 3. The oppreſſion of the people, who 
were reduced to the utmoſt miſery by the exorbi- 
tant taxes. And, 4. His ſupporting the Swedes 
and German Proteſtants againſt the Catholicks, 
to the ruin of their religion in the Empire. And 
though this charge was for the moſt part true and 
notorious to all the world, ſuch was the Cardi- 
naPs intereſt with his maſter, that he procured the 
r Confeſſor to be thrown into priſon, where 
he remained till the King died. 

1638. The Duke of Savoy being dead, as has been re- 

An alli- lated already and leaving behind him a ſon an 
moan with infant, to whom the Ducheſs, his mother, ſiſter 
7" to the French King, was guardian, the Cardinal 
obliged her to enter into an alliance offenſive and 
defenſive with France againſt the Spaniard ; and 

ſent the Cardinal de la Valette into Italy, to com- 

mand the Army there, upon the death of Marſhal 
The Car- Crequi z for *tis obſerved of R1icar1tv, that he 
oat em- choſe to employ Eccleſiaſticks upon almoſt all occa- 
delalticks ſions, how foreign ſoever to their profeſſion. The 
in the fleet Archbiſhop of Bourdeaux was Admiral, Valette 
and army. General, and moſt of the foreign Miniſters in 


holy orders : he either thought theſe gentlemen 
better qualified for publick employments, or more 
devoted to his intereſts than other men, But to 
return. The Spaniſh General, the Marquis de 
Leganeze, finding himſelf ſuperior to the French 
and Savoyards, laid ſiege to Vercil in Piedmont, 
VOI. IL N 5 


them to raiſe it, to the great mortification of the 


commerce with his Majeſty; at which he was much lètters. 


and took it; but declared at the fame time, that r 
he came into Piedmont and Montferrat only to ex- lv. 
el the French, and not to make war againſt the 
Duke; fot the Cardinal had infiſted that the 
Ducheſs ſhould put all her ſtrong towns into the 
hands of the French. 2 | 
The Duke of Weimar, whoſe troops were paid The Duke 
by France, engaged the Imperialiſts this campaign a, Weimar 
near the border of Switzerland, and defeated 3 
them; in which battle the Duke of Rohan, who ſius, and 
formerly commanded the French Proteſtants, was takes Fri- 
killed. Afterwards the Duke of Weimar took 1 . 
Rhinfield, Friburg, and Briſac; and the country Pita, ke: 
of Briſgow, and ſeveral towns in Suabia ſubmitted 
to him. In Artois the French did not meet with 


credulity : a nun who pretended to the ſpirit of 
prophecy related, that in one of her viſions, ſhe 
ſaw two armies fighting near St Omers, and that 
the King's was victorious z which, *tis ſaid, was his 
principal inducement for confenting to this unfor- 
tunate ſiege, for which he was by no means pro- 
vided. But this was not the Cardinals weakneſs 
alone; moſt of the great men of that age ſcem to 
have had great faith in viſions, prophecies, and the 
magick art, | | 

This year the French invaded Spain on the ſide 
of Guipuſcoa, took Port Paſſage, with ſeveral 
Spaniſh men of war and galcons, and afterwards 
laid ſiege to Fontarabia : but the Spaniards obliged 


Cardinal, as well as the Prince of Conde, who 
commanded the army. The King, however, was 
extremely rejoiced at this time to find his Queen TheQceen 
big with child, after they had been married two of France 
and twenty years, no ſigns of her pregnancy hav- mn _ 
ing appeared before. This one would have thought nad been 
ſhould have ſo much endeared her to his Majeſty, barren 22 
that the Cardinal might have been afraid to offend Years: 
her; but this infolent Prelate having diſcovered The Car- 
that the Queen held a correſpondence with her bro- dinal 
ther the Cardinal Infant, on the ſubject of peace, omar wg | 
and that the letters which paſſed between them were papers. 
lodged in a cloſet ſhe had in an oratory in the nun- 

nery of Val de Grace, he procured an order from 

the King to ſeize them, and ſent the Chancellor 

to execute it; but he being afraid of the Queen's 
reſentment, diſcovered the matter to her Majeſty, 

and gave her an opportunity of removing all ob- 

noxious papers before he came, ſo that the thing 

was not attended with any ill conſequences, as it 
happened; tho” had not the Queen been big with 

child, 'tis ſaid, the Cardinal would have proceed- 

ed againſt her in a more violent manner. Ano- 

ther inſtance hiſtorians give us of the intolerable in- 

ſolence of the prime miniſter, and weakneſs of the 

King, deſerves to be related; the King it ſeems | 
had a miſtreſs called Madamoiſelle dt FayEert TE, The Car- 
of whom he was infinitely fond, inſomuch that the e Aeg 
Cardinal was apprehenſive ſhe might inffuence his {;,.-; 
Majefty to his prejudice : this lady of a fudden re- hand, and 
tired into a convent, and refolved to have no farther alters his 


ſuprized, and being determined to know the rea- 
fon of it, took an opportunity to hunt in the foreſt 
where the convent ſtood, and leaving his atten- 
dants, had a long converſation with her, in which 
he difcovered that one of his pages who uſcd to carry 
the billets between him and the lady, uſed to bring 
them to the Cardinal, who altered or ſuppreſſed 
16 G them 
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them as he ſaw fit, making no ſcruple of counter- 
feiting the King's hand on this occaſion ; and it 
was the unkind expreſſions the Cardinal had made 
uſe of in theſe letters that went under his Majeſty's 
name to the lady that induced her chiefly to think 
of retiring to a convent ; tho? he made uſe of other 
means to effect it, for he threatned ſeveral of her 
friends with baniſhment, unleſs they perſuaded her 
to ſhut herſelf up in a nunnery. Notwithſtand- 
ing all theſe provocations, the poor King durſt not 
expreſs his reſentment againſt the high and mighty 
Cardinal, any otherwiſe than by diſmiſſing the page 
that had been his tool, The ſame evening the 
King and Madam FavyEtTrTE had this converſa- 
tion, in which they diſcovered the villany of the 
prime miniſter, the „ 15 was brought to bed of 


a ſon, viz, on the gth of September 1638, who 


afterwards ſucceeded his father by the name of 
LEwIs the Fourteenth, | 

Soon after the birth of the Dauphin the Queen- 
mother paiſed through Holland to England, to viſit 
her ſon and daughter there, hoping by the interceſ- 
ſion of their Britiſh Majeſties to prevail with her 
ſon the King of France to re-call her to court, or 
at leaſt to procure a revenue ſuitable to her quality, 
for the Cardinal would not ſuffer a penny to be 
paid her out of her eſtate. She deſired the French 
Ambaſſador at the Engliſh court alſo to acquaint the 
Cardinal, that the afflictions ſhe had ſuffered ſince 
ſhe left France, had inſpired her with different ſen- 
timents from thoſe ſhe had entertained formerly; 
and conjured him to deliver her from the miſery 
and neceſſity of begging her bread : that ſhe deſired 
indeed to be near the King, but ſhould not con- 
cern herſelf in publick affairs, and if he would 
procure her return to court, would diſmiſs all her 
ſervants that were ſuſpected by him, and do every 
thing he ſhould adviſe her tv. But the Cardinal, 
far from ſhewing the leaſt compaſſion for his great 
benefactreſs, who had advanced him to the poſt he 
poſſeſſed, conſidered the natural inclination that 
women generally have to revenge themſelves, and 
the humour of her Majeſty in particular, who 
would infallibly ruin him if it was in her power, 
for the repeated flights and provocations he had 
given her. Nor was he a little moved by his 
own implacable malice, who was never known 
to forgive any one that had offended him, and 
which alone would have determined him to reject 
all the offers that this afflicted Princeſs could 
make him. He cauſed a letter therefore to be 
written to her in his Majeſty's name, wherein the 
King tells her there was no longer, room to rely 
upon her fair promiſes, who had always been 
accuſtomed to diſſemble, and that her unquiet 
temper would not ſuffer her to live in peace at 
any place; that if ſhe ſhould come to France ſhe 
would immediately cabal with the malecontents 
again, and occaſion new diſorders : that he inſiſted 
therefore upon her retiring to Florence, her native 
country, where ſhe ſhould receive an allowance 
ſuitable to her quality; concluding that he thought 
himſelf juſtified before God and man, as he had 
done all that was in his power to give the Queen 
fatisfaction, without hazarding the peace of his 
kingdom. 

The Queen of England alſo wrote to the French 
King in behalf of the Queen-mother, and ordered 
the Lord JIERMVN, who reſided at that court, 
to uſe his utmoſt endeavour to procure her return, 
or at leaſt a maintenance while ſhe. remained out 
of France; but they could obtain no other an- 


ſwer than his Majeſty had given already. Thus 


1 


guardians of the young Duke. 


did the Cardinal triumph over the whole royal CHAP. 


family z the Queen-mother he had baniſhed, the 


jeſty, as being in the intereſt of Spain her native 
country; and the King's brother, the Duke of 
Orleans, and the reſt ot the Princes of the blood, 
were charged with deſigns upon the crown, and 
uſed accordingly. Not Jong after the Queen- 
mother was obliged to retire out of England (on 
account of the jealouſies ſome people ſtupidly en- 
tertained of her negotiations here) and went to 
Cologne, where ſhe ſpent the remainder of her 
life in greater want than could be imagined, con- 
ſidering ſhe was ſo nearly related to the . greateſt 
Princes in Europe; which would not have hap- 
pened if the King and Queen of England had not 
ſoon after been reduced to greater diſtreſs them- 
ſelves by an unnatural rebellion. 

The Duke de la Valette, ſon to the Duke 
of Eſpernon, was the next mark of the Cardinals 
vengeance, He was already fled mto England 
under an apprehenſion that this Prelate would de- 
ſtroy him; but not content with his baniſhment, 
he ordered a ſpecial commiſſion to try him, charg- 
ing him with high-treaſon in preventing the re- 
duction of Fontarabia. He was ſummoned to ſur- 
render himſelf on a certain day, and not appear- 
ing, he was condemned to be executed in effigy, 
and his eſtate confiſcated, The parliament of Paris 
remonſtrated againſt this proceeding, the offences 
of Pcers being only cognizable in that court. To 
which the King anſwered, they were a pack of ig- 
norant wretches, and he would make them ſenſi— 
ble their privileges were founded only upon un- 
warrantable uſage. That by his prerogative he 
had a power of trying Dukes and Peers by a ſpecial 
commiſſion, and aſſiſted in the court in perſon in 
order to get him condemned: a thing, ſays my 
author, without precedent in France till this time; 
but he looked upon himſelf obliged to execute the 
Cardinal's ſchemes, how unjuſt and arbitrary ſo- 
ever they ſeemed to be. 


XXXIV. 
Queen-conſort he rendered ſuſpected to his Ma- 


The par- 
liament re- 
ceives fur- 
ther mor- 
tifications 
from the 
miniſter, 


The Ducheſs of Savoy, the King's ſiſter, was The 
at this time hard preſſed by the Spaniards and her French 


brothers- in- law Prince THOM as and the Cardinal 
of Savoy, whom the Emperor had conſtituted 
But RIicHLIiEvu 


take poſ- 
ſeſſion of 
the Duke 
of Savoy's 


refuſed to fend her any re-inforcements unleſs ſhe towns. 


would put the ſtrong towns ſhe was poſſeſſed of in 
Piedmont into the hands of the French King's 
troops, which ſhe was at length obliged to conſent 
to; and this occaſioned the revolt of great part of 
the country, who dreaded coming under the do- 
minion of France; even the city of Turin itſelf 
ſurrendered to Prince THOMAS to avoid it, but 
the caſtle was ſtill garriſoned by the French, 

In the Low-Countries the Marſhal pz Cn a- 
TILLON was defeated near Thionville ; but the 
French army commanded by the Marquis of Me1l- 
leraye made themſelves maſters of Hedin this cam- 
paign. On the fide of Rouſſillon the armies of 
France and Spain faced each other, but there was 
no action of any conſequence, unleſs the taking 
and retaking of Saluces. The greateſt ſucceſs the 
French and their allies met with this year, was 
on the ſide of Germany, where the Duke of Wei- 
mar commanded a ſeparate body of Germans. 


This General had poſſeſſed himſelf of Briſac, Fri- They get 
burg, and many other conſiderable towns in Poflcſbon 


Franche Comte and Alſace, and happening to die 4 Ling 


g. Bri- 


ſoon after, the French diſtributed their money ſo fc, &c. 


artfully among his officers, that they delivered them 
into the hands of the French, though the Duke by 


his 


if 


- 
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his will had given his conqueſts to his two brothers. 
"Tis ſuppoſed that the Cardinal had procured the 
Duke to be poiſoned for this very end. Upon pro- 
miſing his army ſome addition to their pay, he 
prevailed on them alſo to accept the Duke of Lon- 
gueville for their General, and to take an oath of 
fidelity to the King of France. By theſe and o- 
ther ſervices the Cardinal looked upon himſelf to 
have merited ſo much of the crown, that there 
was nothing how unreaſonable ſoever that he 
durſt not attempt. He obliged the Queen- 
conſort to turn off her firſt Maid of Honour, 
and the Comptroller of her houſhould, becauſe 
of their unſhaken fidelity to their miſtreſs, and 
put two of his own creatures in their room, for 
whom her Majeſty had the greateſt averſion. He 
was afraid the Queen might eſtabliſh herſelf in 
the King's favour now ſhe had been ſo happy as 
to bring him a Dauphin, and would ſuffer none 
but his own people to be about her, leaſt they 
ſhould contrive his ruin. It was his conſtant maxim, 
that a man ſhould never have friendſhip for, or 
confidence in, thoſe whom he had treated ill. His 
conduct was the ſame towards the King's miſtreſſes 
as it was towards her Majeſty « whenever he found 
them like to have an aſcendant over his mind, he 
drew him from Paris, either under pretence of 
hunting, or viewing his frontier towns, and never 
let him return again till he imagined his paſſion was 


cooled ; and then he often had the aſſurance to 


baniſh them the court, and perhaps propoſe ſome 
new amour to make him forget the former. 

But to return to military affairs: The French 
having augmented the army of the late Duke of 
Weimar with a conſiderable reinforcement of na- 
tional troops, commanded the Duke of Longue- 


ville their General to paſs the Rhine, and act in 


The Cata- 

lonians & 
ortugueſe 

revolt 

from 

Spain. 


concert with the Swedes againſt the Imperialiſts; 
but there happened ſuch jealouſies among the offi- 
cers, that they effected nothing conſiderable this 
campaign. | 

In the Low-Countries the Cardinal reſolved 
upon the ſiege of Arras, which was inveſted by 
Marſhal MEILLERAVYE on the 12th of June; 
but the Cardinal Infant marching to it's re- 
lief, RicnrLIEv begun to be apprehenſive of the 
ſucceſs of the enterprize, and therefore ordered 
another body of forces under the command of 
pu HaiLLER to join Meri:LERAYE. The 
King fearing that pu HAILLER and MEILLE“· 
RAYE might both be defeated before they could 
unite their troops, which would give the Spaniards 
an opportunity of penetrating into the heart of 
the Kingdom, poſitively forbid pu HAILLER to 
advance: but Rie fu ſent him an order not- 
withſtanding to endeavour a conjunction, and he 
would be anſwerable for his conduct; whereupon 
pU HA1LLER Choſe rather to obey the Cardi- 
nal than the King; and meeting with all the ſuc- 
ceſs he could deſire in this expedition, the town 
was taken, and the King did not think fit to ex- 
prefs any reſentment at the CardinaPs preſump- 
tion in contradicting his orders on ſuch an impor— 
tant occaſion; nor was DE HAILLEXR puniſhed 
for diſobeying his Majeſty. 

The Catalonians revolted from Spain the ſame 
campaign, and put themſelves under the protec- 
tion of the French, who immediately poſſeſſed 
themſelves of Barcelona. About the ſame time 
the Portugeſe threw off the Spaniſh yoke, and 
placed the Duke of Braganza upon the throne 
of that kingdom, who took upon him the title of 
Don Joux the Fourth; in contriving which revo- 
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lation the Cardinal is faid to have had a cottſidera- C HA 5. 


Ble ſhare. In Italy alſo the arms of France were 
very ſucceſsful. The Spaniards were defeated and 
forced to raiſe the ſiege of Caſal, in which was a 
French garriſon, and the city of Turin ſurrendered 
to Count HA Ron. The Cardinal about this 
time had two great projects on foot; the one was 
the converhon or baniſhment of the Hugonots, 
and the other the making himſelf Patriarch of 
France : but he had too much buſineſs of another 


kind upon his hands, and was too little beloved to 
effect either of them. 


The 


XXXIV 


Queen on the twenty firſt of September TheQuecy 


was delivered of another ſon, named PHILIP, af- has a ſe- 
terwards Duke of Orleans. It was apprehended cond fon: 


that her Majeſty would now have a conſiderable 
influence at court, but the Cardinal ſtill carried it 
as high towards her as ever, and, *tis ſaid, ex- 
torted a promiſe from the King, that in caſe he 
died and declared the Queen Regent, he ſhould be 
the chief of her council, and the Queen obliged to 
follow his advice. And that he might meet with 


1641. 


no further oppoſition from the parliament of Paris, The par- 
he prevailed on the King to aſſemble all the cham- —_— 
bers, and cauſe a declaration to be read to them, Jeprived 
wherein he prohibited that body to concera them- of their 
ſcives any more in matters of ſtate; and to receive authority. 


his edicts, not to deliberate upon them, but to 
confirm them. He aſſerted his prerogative alſo 
in diſpoſing of all the offices of parliament, and at 
the fame tune depoſed the Preſident BAR ILLon, 
and the Counſellors Sc ARRON and Salo, and 
ſome others. He further ordered that the parlia- 
ment ſhould give an account of their proceed- 
ings to the Chancellor every three months, and 
obtain a licence from his Majeſty to continue in 
their reſpective functions every year, whereby the 


King ablolutely deſtroyed the authority of the par- 
liament of Paris. 


The Duke of Lorrain about this time made The Duke 
his ſubmiſſion to the King, or rather the Cardi- of Lorrain 
nal, and procured part of his territories to be re- reſtored. 


ſtored him; but the French ſtill retained N 


and driven 
ancy gut of his 


the capital, and ſeveral other places; and under country 
pretence that the Duke begun to fortify his towns, again. 


and enter into an alliance with the Spaniards, 
they ſcized upon his country again, obliging the 
Duke to retire to Flanders, where the taking of 
Aire by the French, and the retaking of it by the 
Spaniards, were the moſt conſiderable occurrences 
that happened this campaign. In Italy Count 
HaRCOUuRT took Coni, and ſome other fortreſſes, 
while the Spaniards and Prince THoM as retook 
ſeveral places the French had ſeized ; but in gene- 
ral the Spaniards had the worſt of the war on that 
ſide. The Marſhal pz BREZ E was this year ſent 
to Barcelona in quality of Viceroy of Catalonia for 
the French, with orders to poſſeſs himſelf of Rouſ- 
ſillon, in order to preſerve the communication be- 
tween France and that province. About this time 


RicHLiev procured his friend JuLius Maza- Mazs- 
RIN a Cardinals cap, who had done him ſignal * 8 
ſervices by his negotiations in Italy while he was al. 
nuntio from the Pope. 

In the mean time the prime miniſter was once Another 


more in great danger from a conſpiracy formed by inſurrec- 
Count Soissoxs, the Dukes of Guiſe, Bouillon, and n 


many others of the principal nobility, who being run 
ſupported by the Spaniards, had recourſe to arms. Liu. 


They publiſhed a manifeſto, complaining, of the 


Cardinals practices to deſtroy them: they charge 


him with ruining the kingdom by unneceſſary 
wars; draining the nation of it's treaſure to pur- 


chale 
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CHAP. chaſe foreign towns and territories at extrava- 
XXXIX gant rates, as Briſac, Philipſburgh, and ny 
aces ſquandring away large ſums to procure him- 
A ſelf Friends. in italy had elſewhere. They ſhew 
male ad- alſo that all his Majeſty's allies were a charge to 
miniſtta. him, and only made feeble diverſions at the ex- 
TY pence of France. That the Cardinal had cauſed the 
principal nobility tobe impriſoned or baniſhed who 
oppoſed his arbitrary proceedings, and others had 
becn condemned to death by corrupt commiſſioners 
of his own nomination. That he had violated and 
abrogated all the laws of the kingdom, under the 
ſpecious pretence of aſſerting the King's preroga- 
85 tive. That he had robbed the provinces of their 
antient privileges, and vacated the compacts made 
with former Kings, That the nation was beg- 
gared by taxes, and trade entirely loſt by the high 
duties on merchandize. That the country was 
' ruined by quartering ſoldiers, and even tillage and 
manufactures at a ſtand, inaſmuch that many of 
the peaſants periſhed by famine. The greateſt 
part of which charge againſt the Cardinal, ſays 
my author, was without doubt very well ground- 
ed; but ſuch was his good fortune, that when 
the malecontents had aſſembled an army and de- 
Count feated that of the King's near Sedan, Count So1s- 
2 SONS, his greateſt enemy, was killed by a piſtol- 
be Pad ob. ſhot after victory had declared for him. It is 
tained a generally ſaid he fell by the hands of one of his 
victory. own guards, whom the Cardinal had corrupted 
to take him off in the engagement. But however 
that was, certain it is the Cardinal had run a 
very great hazard of being diſgraced if this Prince 
had ſurvived his victory, for the King began to 
be very impatient at the danger Ricariev had 
expoſed him to by his oppreſſions. The Duke of 
Bouillon, and the reſt of the malecontents, being 
offered advantageous terms by the Cardinal, con- 
ſented to lay down their arms, and the miniſter 
thereupon became as firmly eſtabliſhed in his Ma- 
jeſty's favour as ever. 
1642. The year 1642 was as fortunate to France as 
besen Any of the preceeding. Count GUEBRIANT hav- 
ſuccefsſul ing joined a body of Heſſians, defeated the Imperial 
in Ger: General LAM BOY and took him priſoner, mak- 
many and ing himſelf maſter of great part of the electorate 
Catalonia. of Cologne. On the ſide of Catalonia the French 
defeated a body of five thouſand Spaniards ; after 
| which the King and Cardinal marched at the head 
Perpignan of a great army and laid fiege to Perpignan, the 
the capital capital of Rouſſillon. This grand expedition ob- 
nal bes. liging the French to withdraw ſome of their troops 
el. from the Low-Countries, the Spaniards became 
ſuperior here, and took the town of Lens, and af— 
terwards defeated Marſhal Gui cHE; which is the 
only ſucceſs they met with this- campaign, and this 
the Spaniards made no manner of improvement of. 

Another While the King's troops were marching to the 
conſpiracy ſiege of Perpignan, another conſpiracy was formed 
2 againſt the Cardinal. HENRY DEFTIAT, Mar- 
LIzu. quis of Cinque Mars, Maſter of the Horſe to his 
Majeſty, (frequently called Monſieur le Grand) 
having been diſobliged by Ri HII EV, determined 
to deſtroy him; and knowing that the Duke of 
Orleans, notwithſtanding his outward reconciliation 
with this prelate, was ſtill his enemy, he eaſily pre- 
vailed with his Highneſs to join in the deſign. The 
Duke of Bouillon and de Thou engaged alſo in the 
enterprize. It was agreed by them to treat with 
the King of Spain, in the name of the Duke of Or- 
leans, and that miniſtry promiſed to furniſh them 
with twelve thouſand foot and four thouſand horſe 

veteran troops, beſides a great ſum of money, 


2 
Reg, 


The Cardinal was ſenſible that the maſter of the CH Ap. 
horſe was contriving ſome miſchief againſt him, XXXIV. 


but could not fathom the bottom of it, There was 

a current report that the affection the King had 

for the prime miniſter apparently declined, and 

that the maſter of the horſe had much the greateſt 

ſhare of his Majeſty's favour. How true ſoever 

this might be, the Cardinal was reſolved to loſe no 

opportunity to re-eſtabliſh himſelf in the King's 

good opinion: while they were on the march to- 

wards Rouſlillon therefore, he lodged always in the 

ſame place with his Majeſty, and never failed to 

ſce him every morning and evening, to diſſipate by 

his preſence all the ſchemes that might have been 

laid to prejudice his Majeſty againſt him; and as 

the Maſter of the Horſe was young and thoughtleſs, 

and conſequently fell infinitely ſhort of the dex- 

terity of the miniſter in the art of cajoling their 

maſter, the Cardinal eaſily broke all his meaſures. 

It is ſaid that the favourite had ſeveral times pro- 

poſed to the Duke of Orleans and de Thou to aſ- 

ſaſſinate the Cardinal, but they would not conſent 

to it. In the mean time the Maſter of the Horſe, 

who ought to have endeavoured to preſerve and 

cultivate the friendſhip the King had for him, 

ſeemed to take a pleaſure in contradicting him, 

and frequently abſented himſelf when the King 

deſired his company; and when his friends repre- 

ſented that this conduct would infallibly ruin him- 

ſelf and them, he told them that he could not 

bear the ſmell of the King's breath: ſo very ar- 

rogant and indiſcreet was this young nobleman, 

even while he was engaged in an affair which re- 

quired the niceſt management. It is ſurprizing 

therefore that perſons of that figure as the Dukes 

of Orleans and Bouillon were, durſt be concerned 

in a conſpiracy with him. 
While the King lay before Perpignan, the Car- 

dinal by his ſpies at Madrid procured a copy of the 

treaty between the Spaniards and the malecontents, 

which he communicated to his majeſty ; where- Cinque 

upon the conſpirators were apprehended, and tryed Mars and 

by a ſpecial commiſſion, except the Duke Or- ING | 

leans, who betraying his friends according to cu- 

ſtom, and making an ample confeſſion, was par- 

doned. The Duke of Bouillon alſo eſcaped with 

his life on ſurrendering his principality of Sedan to 

the crown, but the maſter of the horſe and de Thou 

were beheaded: after which Perpignan having Perpignan 


been blocked up till the ſeventh of September, ſur- farrencers. 


rendered, the garriſon having ſuffered extremely 
for want of food, 

The Cardinal being taken very ill in his return TheCardi- 
from Rouſſillon, and not able to bear the jolting nab gras 
of a coach, contrived a kind of portable chamber, 4 Auk 
ſo large that it would hold his bed, a table, and . 
ſeats for a friend or two, and was carried on the 
ſhoulders of eighteen men bare-headed. In this 
{tate he travelled near two hundred leagues; and 
as the machine was two large to enter the gates of 
ſeveral towns, they beat down their walls to let it 
through, and the roads were frequently enlarged 
and levelled for the eaſe of this haughty Prelate in 
his journey. 

As RicaLi1tv owed his grandure chiefly to the He fo 
diviſions he fomented in the neighbouring States, ment>the 
and maintaining parties in almoſt every kingdom 2 
againſt the Sovereign, England among the reſt un- the King 
happily ſuffered by the intrigues of this miniſter ; of Hug. 
nor was he contented privately to foment the re- land av 


bellion againſt King CHARLEs the Firſt, but per- his -parlia- | 


mitted the Ambaſſador of France publickly to ap- 2 
ply himſelf to that aſſembly which bore the name 


of 
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of a Parliament, and countenanced their uſurpa- 
tions, of which the King of England complained 


to his brother of France and procured the Ambaſ- 


ſador to be recalled. Ric HLIEU's friends indeed 
excuſed his conduct in this matter, by ſaying it was 
a juſt retaliation for the aſſiſtance King CHñARLES 
had given the Rochellers : but the caſe ſeems to be 
widely different; for the religion, rights, and li- 
berties of the Proteſtants of France having been e- 


ſtabliſned by the moſt ſolemn edicts, which Ren- 


LIEU thought fit to invade, that people had cer- 
tainly a right to defend themſelves, and the Pro- 
teſtant powers of Europe had an equal right to in- 
terpoſe and afford them their aſſiſtance. Whereas 


the ſectaries in England without any juſt provoca- 


tion withdrew. their allegiance from their Sove- 


reign, and refuſed to live in ſubjection to him or 
any other government eccleſiaſt ical or civil, till in 


the end they entirely ſubverted the conſtitution in 
church and ſtate, ſequeſtered the lands of the 
crown, of the biſhops, the nobility, and of every 
loyal ſubject, and divided them among their. fac- 
tious brethren. ' But to return to. France: Prince 
Thou as of Savoy who commanded. their forces 


in Italy, was as ſucceſsful there as their Generals 


had been in other places this campaign, taking Nice 


de la Paille, Tortona, and other towns, from the. 


Spaniards. And now when the Cardinal ſeemed to 
be arrived at the higheſt pitch of glory, or at leaſt 
what he eſteemed ſuch, and was laying ſchemes of 
univerſal monarchy, his diftemper increaſed upon 


him and put an end to all his mighty projects. But 
before I come to deſcribe the laſt ſcene of his life, 


I cannot forbear giving another. inſtance of his 
unparallelled arrogance and preſumption. He was, 
or pretended to be, afraid of being aſſaſſinated 
by the King's guards, who had a particular affec- 
tion for the maſter of the horſe whom he had 
beheaded ; he deſired therefore that whenever he 
came to wait on his Majeſty, he might introduce 
into the palace a number of his own' guards equal 
to the King's, which the eaſy Prince conſented 


to, tho? *twas ſuch a propoſal, as my author 


The Car- 
dinal's laſt 
illneſs, 


obſerves, that would have been conſtrued high- 


treaſon in another. 
The Cardinal did not enjoy this mark of diſtinc- 


t tion long, for his fever and the pain of his ſide 


increaſing, together with a difficulty of breathing, 
the phyſicians pronounced that he had but a ſhorr 
time to live; of which the King being informed, 
made him a viſit, and ſpeaking to him with a 
great deal of tenderneſs and concern, he anſwered, 


that he took his leave of his Majeſty, knowing he 


muſt ſhortly pay that common tribute which all 
men owe to nature; that he felt a ſenſible ſatiſ- 
faction in reflecting that he had never done an 

thing in his whole life contrary to his Majeſty's 
ſervice, and left France in the higheſt reputation 
it had ever enjoyed in the world, her enemies be- 
ing humbled to his wiſhes 3 and adviſed his Ma- 
jeſty to continue the preſent miniſtry, among whom 
his friend MazARIN was the chief, as extremely 


capable of ſerving the crown. Soon after he re- 


celved the viaticum, and as the curate entered with 
the hoſt he ſaid, Behold my Judge, who will ſoon 
pronounce my ſentence! I deſire with all my heart 
he may condemn me, if in my miniſtry I have pro- 
poſed any other end to my felt than the good of re- 
ligion and the ſtate. - Being aſked if he forgave all 
his enemies, he anſwered, that he did it with all 


the divine juſtice to uſe him. And *twas in ge- 


neral obſerved, that no man who had lived con- 
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ſtantly conformable to the precepts of the goſpel 
could have teſtified a greater confidence in God 
than this miniſter, who had imbrued his hands in 
the blood of the nobility, oppreſſed the people 
with heavy taxes, ſubverted the liberties and pri- 
vileges of the ſubject, and fomented wars and re- 
bellions in molt of the kingdoms of Europe. He 
gave his palace, with furniture for the beſt apart- 
ments, and fifteen hundred thouſand livres, to his 


Majeſty, which ſum he. ſaid had been of ſingular 
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ſervice to him in many exigencics of the ſtate, and, 
adviſed the King always to kcep ſuch a ſum by him, 


to employ. on preſſing 


might be exhauſted. He gave large legacies to his 


occaſions when his treaſury . 


relations and all who had ſerved him, befides a a 


vaſt eſtate he left to his nephew ARM AN DDE 
MaAILLE. But to enter a little into his charac- 
ter: The ambition of this miniſter was inſatiable, 
nothing leſs than the direction of all affairs at home 
and abroad would ſatisfy him, to which end it was 
requiſite to preſerve his poſt and make himſelf ne- 
ceflary to the King; this he affected by engaging 
him everlaſtingly in ſome new enterprize or other, 
which the poor Prince was ſenſible he could not 
carry on without him. He is ſaid to have laid the 
foundation of an univerſal monarchy, and had a 
proſpect of effecting it by the ruin of Spain, to 
which he gave two dangerous blows, by ſupporting 
the inſurrections of the Catalonians and Portu- 
gueze; and as it was neceſſary to facilitate the exe- 
cution of his vaſt projects, above all things to ſe- 
cure France from foreign invaſions, and put him- 
ſelf in a condition to pour his forces into any coun- 
try he deſigned to reduce, he covered her frontiers 
on the ſide of the Low-Countries, where it was 
moſt expoſed by the conqueſt of Artois: for the 
ſame reaſon he undertook the conqueſt of Rouſſil- 
lon, which would have been a barrier to France 
on the fide of the Pyrenees ; and with the like 
views he ſeized Briſac on the Rhine, and Pignerol 
on the confines of Italy, which he would never 
ſuffer the King to part with on any conſideration 
whatever. And if the ſtretching the prerogative of 
the crown beyond all bounds, ſurpriſing the terri- 
tories of the neighbouring Princes by the baſeſt arts, 
and thereby rendering France terrible to her neigh- 


bours; if the ſubverting the conſtitution of his 


own country and enſlaving - his fellow-ſubjects, 
were meritorious acts, he might deferve the 
epithet of great, nay, of the greateſt miniſter 


that ever fat at the helm, as his admirers frequent- 


ly ſtile him; otherwiſe we may ſtill continue to 
rank him among the plagues and ſcourges of 
mankind. | | 
The Cardinal before he died received news of the 
Queen- mother's death at Cologne; and tho? the 
had of late years been mortal enemies, yet as ſhe 
was once his bencfactreſs and had introduced him 
into the miniſtry, he thought it but decent to pay 
ſome reſpect to her remains, and accordingly ce- 
lebrated her obſcquies with abundance of magnifi- 
cence. The King, *tis ſaid, was extremely grieved 
at the news, and began to reflect with remorſe on 
the ill uſage he had ſhewn his mother to ſatisſy 
an inexorable miniſter ; but R1icaLitv. knew 
how to divert him from theſe diſagreeable ſubjects, 
and appears to have. gone off the ſtage in full ia- 
vour with his maſter ; and the King, according to 
his advice, advanced his friend Cardinal MAZ A- 


' RIN to his poſt of prime minilter. 
his heart, and after the ſame manner as he beſought 


His Majeſty did not long ſurvive his favourite; 
the fatigues of his journey to Rouſſillon, which 
the Cardinal had put him upon, *tis thought, was 

16 H | | 


The 


y Queen- 


mother's 


death. 
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XXXIV. fever in April following, and perceiving his health 
gradually decay, he declared his Queen, Ax x E of 
Auſtria, Regent of the kingdom during the mino- 
rity of the Dauphin, and under her the Duke of 
Orleans Lieutenant-General of, the State and Pre- 
ſident of the Council ; the other members whereot 
were Henry Prince of Conde, the Chancellor, 
Cardinal MAaZaAR1n, and the Sicur pt CHAVIGNI. 
He died on the fourteenth of May, in the forty- 
third year of his age, and the thirty-fourth of his 
reign ; leaving behind him two ſons, viz. Lewis 
who ſucceeded him by the name of LEWIS the 
Fourteenth ; and PnriL1y, afterwards Duke of 
Orleans, 

Lrwis the Fourteenth ſucceeded his father at 
the age of four years, gight months, and nine days, 
and the parliament of Paris confirmed his mother 
Queen ANNE Regent during his minority, as the 
late King Lewis XIII had appointed. And not- 
withſtanding the Queen mother had been former- 
ly very ill uſed by the late miniſtry, yet Cardi- 
nal MAE AR IN foreſceing the King's death, having 
made his court to her for ſome time, and procured 
her to be appointed Regent, ſhe forgot the affronts 
ſhe had received, and determined to continue him 
and the reſt of the late King's council in the ad- 
miniſtration, to the great mortification of her 

friends who had been ſufferers with her, and had 
reaſon to expect to be advanced to the principal 
poſts in the government. But Princes when their 
turn is ſerved do not always remember paſt ſer- 
vices; and ſhe had this to allege in MAZ ARIN's 
behalf, beſides his having procured her the regency, 
that he was by all acknowledged to be an able 
miniſter, and well verſed in the ſtate of the na- 
tion, Which ſhe could not be ſo well aſſured of in 
any one ſhe ſhould have taken in to ſupply his 
room. SEGUER the Chancellor was the only 
man who was turned out of all the late miniſters, 
which could hardly be avoided, as he had been 
guilty of ſome rudeneſs in ſearching for the Queen's 
letters which ſhe endeavoured to conceal from the 
King. f 

The Spaniards apprehending they were ſupe- 
rior to the French this year on the ſide of Cham- 
pagne, laid ſiege to Rocroy, which the Duke of 
Enguien, fon to the Prince of Conde was ſent to 
relieve, it being eſteemed a place of great impor- 
tance, This young General was at this time but 
two and twenty years of age. He marched with 
all imaginable expedition, fell upon the beſiegers, 
gained a compleat victory, and raiſed the ſiege, He 
afterwards took Thionville in Luxemburg; and 
receiving advice that the Marſhal pe GuzBRIAN 
was hard preſſed by the Dukes of Bavaria and 
Lorrain on the confines of Germany, he marched 
to his aſſiſtance, and made them retire in their 
turn. Prince THOMAS of Savoy, and the French 
Generals in Italy, alſo took ſeveral towns from 
the Spaniards; and in Catalonia the Marſhal p E 
La Mor y x drove the troops of Spain before him. 
The French fleet likewiſe defeated that of the Spa- 
niards near Cartagena; ſo that France was ever 
where victorious, Theſe ſuccefles eſtabliſhed the 
credit of the miniſtry at a very critical juncture; 
for their enemies were numerous and powerful, 
and the leaſt misfortune would at this time have 
hazarded their diſgrace, It is obſerved of MA- 
ZARIN, that by aſcribing all the glory of theſe 
actions to the Duke of Orleans and the Prince of 
Conde, and ſecretly creating in theſe Princes a 
jealouſy of each other, he had in a manner the 
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to have the direction of; and indeed they feem 


ever they might have then. But to return to France: 


Enguien on the firſt of Auguſt gained a victory 


direction of the council, both of them appealing CH Ap. 
to him when any diſpute aroſe. The civil war XXXIV. 
continuing in England, the French court ſent 
over an Ambaſſador thither under pretence of me- 
diating between that King and his people; but 
in reality to foment their diviſions, for they were 
apprehenſive his Britiſh Majeſty would have taken 
the part of Spain and the Emperor if he had not 
been engaged in theſe diſputes, or they might with 
a very ſmall aſſiſtance have enabled him to cruſh 
that rebellion. 

The French were engaged in another media- 
tion between the Pope and the Duke of Parma, 
they tell us, and aſcribe the concluſion of the 
peace that followed between them to the addreſs 
of their miniſters. The Pope it ſeems had taken 
the duchy of Caſtro from the Duke of Parma; 
whereupon the Republick of Venice, the Dukes 
of Tuſcany and Modena, entered into an alliance 
with Parma for the recovery of it. The Duke of 
Parma marched up to the gates of Rome, and 
poſſeſſed himſelf of ſeveral places in the ecclcſia- 
ſt ical State, and his Hohneſs was glad to relin- 
quiſh Caſtro, on condition the Duke would retire 
out of his territories; and this would probably 
have been the caſe if the French had never been 
concerned in the affair: but according to the va- 
nity of that nation, no conſiderable event can 
happen in Chriſtendom which they do not pretend 


1644. 


at this day to have the fate of moſt of the king- 
doms in Europe too much at their diſpoſal, what- 


An inſurrect ion happened this year in the Province 
of Rovergne on account of the Taille or land-tax; 
and tho? the court had the good fortune to ſuppreſs 
it, and puniſhed ſome of the mutineers, yet they 
thought fit to caſe the people this year of ten mil- 
lions of livres, or one million fterling, in their 
taxes. 

The French renewed their alliance with the The 
States-General about this time, whereby the States r 
obliged themſelves to maintain an army againſt ,;ance 
the Spaniards in the Low- Countries, conſiſting of with the 
twenty thouſand foot and five thouſand horſe, and Dutch. 
to fit out a fleet of thirty men of war to block 
up the mouth of the Scheld, or aſſiſt in the con- 
queſt of any port town; and the French on the 
other hand agreed to pay them twelve hundred 
thouſand livres. The following campaign the 
Duke of Orleans took Gravelin; and the Dutch, 

Sas van Ghent, in Flanders. Upon the Rhine They are 
the Imperialiſts having taken Friburg, the Duke oa 
of Enguien marched to ſtop their progreſs, and many, and 
gained a conpleat victory over them near that city, take Phi- 
and afterwards took the ſtrong town of Philipſburg ; lipſburg. 
whereupon Worms, Spiers, Mayence, Oppen- 8 
heim, Creutznach, Landau, Newſtadt, Manheim, ,,wns 
and Magdeburg ſubmitted to the French. And in there. 
Italy Prince THom as of Savoy, who commanded 

the troops of France, took the caſtle of Aſti. 

The King of England's affairs appearing deſperate 

at this time, the Queen retired to the court of 
France, where ſhe afterwards married her daughter 
HENRIETTA to the Duke Orleans. 

The campaign of 1645 was not leſs fortunate , "945; 
to France than the two preceding : in Catalonia C 


oy 


a 2 ceſſes in 
they took the city of Roſes, which ſurrendered Catalonia 


on the 21ſt of May; and afterwards defcated a and Ger: 
great body of Spaniards: Balaguer and Agramont 1a"? 
alſo were taken, And in Germany the Duke of 


over the Imperialiſts commanded by General 
MERCI, 
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Mzrrci, who was himſelf killed in the field of 
battle; whereupon Nortlingen ſurrendered at diſ- 
cretion, and Dunkeſſiel four days after. In Lor- 
rain the French took ſeveral towns ; and in Italy 
Prince Thomas made himſelf maſter of Vige- 
vano. While the Duke of Orleans in the Low- 
Countries reduced Mardyke, Lillers, St Venant, 
Armentiers, and Meurin (but Mardyke was re- 
taken by the Spaniards), Before the concluſion of 
the campaign the French took the city of Triers, 
and re-eſtabliſhed their friend the Elector in the 
government of it. 

In order to encourage the Dutch to continue 
the war againſt Spain, the French, beſides the 
vaſt ſums they advanced to the States, gave them 
very conſiderable advantages in point of trade this 
year. And while they made a conſiderable diver- 
ſion on the ſide of Antwerp, the Duke of Orleans 
took Courtray, Berg, and Mardyke : and Mon- 
ſieur returning to court, the Duke of Enguien, 
who commanded the army in his abſence, made 
himſelf maſter of Furnes and Dunkirk by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Dutch fleet; and in Italy the French 
reduced Piombino and Porto Longone. There 


happening a diſpute in a cavalcade at Rome about 


this time between the attendants of the Cardi- 
nal p'Es TE, Protector of the affairs of France, 


and thoſe of the Spaniſh Ambaſſador ; the Spa- 
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niards were beaten, and the Ambaſſador's coach- 
man diſabled, ſo that the miniſter was obliged to 
get another to drive him home; but the greateſt 
mortification was, that the ambaſſador was pro- 
hibited to diſpute the precedency with the Cardi- 
nal any more. To return to more bloody en- 
counters: Marſhal TuRENNE having defeated the 
Bavarian forces, afterwards took Aſchaffenburg, 
Solingenſtadt, Darmſtadt, Scorndorff, Landeberg, 
and Lawinghen ; ſo that the Electors of Mentz 
and Cologne, and the Prince of Heſſe- Darmſtadt 
found themſelves obliged to accept of a neutrality 
for their reſpective territories ; and the Duke of 
Lorrain was perfectly driven out of his country. 
Henry pe BouR BON Prince of Conde happen- 
ing to die at the latter end of this ſucceſsful cam- 
paign, his fon the Duke of Enguien ſucceeded him 
in his honours and eſtate. 

The Spaniards imputing their ill fortune in a 
great meaſure to the unſkilfulneſs or miſunder- 
ſtandings among their Generals, gave the govern- 
ment of the Low-Countries, and the command of 
their armies there, to LteopoLD Duke of Auſtria, 
who in the beginning of this campaign took Lan- 
drecy and Armentiers, and was about to beſiege 
Dunkirk ; but the French Generals found him 
other employment: Marſhal RanTzau took 
Dixmude, Nieufdam, Lens, . and Sluys, from 
the Spaniards, and defeated the Marquis pt 
CARACENA. 

The Duke of Enguien (now Conde) being made 
Viceroy of Catalonia, beſieged Lerida; but here 
his uſual good fortune ſeemed to have deſerted him, 
for he was obliged to riſe from before it. However, 
the people were ſo indulgent to the young hero, that 
they would by no means impute this ill ſucceſs 
to him, but threw the odium of it upon the prime 
miniſter, affirming that he had neglected to fur- 
niſh the Duke with neceſſaries for the ſiege on 
purpoſe to deſtroy him, becauſe he was jealous 
of the power and reputation he had obtained. 

The treaty of Weſtphalia being now in a great 
forwardneſs, a ſuſpenſion of arms was agreed on 
between France, Sweden, and the Regency of 


Heſſe, on the one part, and the EleQors of Bava- 
, | 
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ria and Cologne, and Prince MaxiMiLian on CHAP. 
the other, | ARATY 

Notwithſtanding the conqueſts the French had ET 
made on every ſide, the miniſtry were very deſi- 
rous of peace; for the long continuance of the 
war had brought the treaſury very low, and oc- 
caſioned the laying innumerable taxes on the ſub- 
jects, which made them expreſs no ſmall diſaffection 
to the adminiſtration. Beſides which, the Dutch 
had entered into a ſeparate treaty with the enemy, 
and without their aſſiſtance the French could not 
propoſe to carry on a war againſt the houſe of 
Auſtria with any advantage. However, there 
were ſome impediments which prevented the con- 
cluſion of it till the year 1648. In the mean time 1648, 
Count SCHOMBERG laid ſiege to Tortola in Ca- The war 
talonia and took it, by which the French opened * 3 
a paſſage into the kingdoms of Arragon and Va- langer,, 
lentia. The Prince of Condé alſo made himſelf 
maſter of Ipres in Flanders. While he lay before 
this place, the Spaniards retook Courtray, Furnes, 
and Lens: however, the Prince met with their 
army near the laſt town, and gave them a ſignal 
defeat. 

The parliament of Paris about this time began The par- 
to reſume their antient authority; which the mi- liament of 
niſtry were ſo offended at, that they ordered _ * 
Meſſieurs DoE BrovssEL and BLANCMENIL, Rias. 
two of their buſicit members, to be taken into 
cuſtody, and ſome others were baniſhed : but this 
proceeding was ſo reſented by the city of Paris, 
that they barricaded their ſtreets, inſulted the 
Chancellor, and committed many diſorders, which 
the government were forced to wink at while the 
war continued. 

The memorable inſurrection at Naples raiſed 
by Mas8ANELLO, a young fiſherman, on ac- 
count of the inſupportable taxes levyed there by 
the Spaniards, happened about the ſame time. The 
people gave him the title of their Captain-Gene- 
ral, and in a few days he entirely ſubverted the 
government. But his fall was as ſudden as his 
riſe ; he was forſaken of a ſudden by the mob, 
who ſubmitted themſelves again tq the Viceroy : 
but he continuing or increaſing the impoſitions, 
which were the occaſion of their uneaſineſs, they 
had recourſe to arms a ſecond time, and offered 
the Duke of Guiſe, a French nobleman, who was 
then at Rome, the government of the city. He 
accepted the command; but before he arrived 
there, the miniſtry found means to ſuppreſs the in- 
ſurrection, and made the Duke priſoner. 

At length the famous treaty of Munſter, in The peace 
which moſt of the powers of Europe were con- of Munſter 
cerned, was concluded on the 24th of October. concluded. 
The preliminaries of this treaty had been debated 
ſeveral years, The negotiations were carried on 
at Munſter, the capital of Weſtphalia, and at 
Oſnabrug, a town in the ſame circle about thirty 
miles from it; from whence this treaty is ſome- 
times called the treaty of Munſter, ſometimes of 
Oſnabrug, and at others of Weſtphalia, Ir was 
appointed to be held at two places, to prevent any 
differences that might happen among the pleni- 
potentiaries on account of precedency, eſpecially 
with the Pope's Nuntio, whom the Swedes and 
other Proteſtant Princes refuſed to have any com- 
merce with; whereupon their miniſters generally 
met at Oſnabrug, as thoſe of the Popiſh powers did 
at Munſter, which occaſioned continual journies 
from one place to the other. | 
This treaty was begun the eleventh of July 
N. S. or the firſt of the ſame month O. S. 1643, 
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CHAP. fo that it laſted upwards of five years. 
XXXIV- material articles whereof, as far as it related to 
8 the Imperialiſts and the French, were, That the 
cipal ar- circle of Burgundy ſhould continue a member of 
ticles be- the Empire: That the controverſy about Lorrain 


ries yield- 
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ſhould be referred to arbitrators : That the Elec- 
tors, Princes, and States of the Empire ſhould be' 
re-eſtabliſhed in their eccleſiaſtical and temporal 
eſtates, which they enjoyed before the war: That 
the electoral dignity, with the Upper Palatinate, 
ſhould go to the houſe of Bavaria; but that an 
eighth Electorate ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed in favour 
of CHaRLEs-LEw1s, Count Palatine of the Rhine, 
and his heirs, who ſhould enjoy the Lower Pala- 
tinate : That thoſe of the confeſſion of Augſburg 
ſhould be put into the poſſeſſion of their churches 
and eccleſiaſtical eſtates, and enjoy the free exerciſe 
of their religion. | 
That the right of ſovereignty and other rights 
to the biſhopricks of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, 
ſhould be confirmed to, and be incorporated in, 
the crown of France. The Emperor and Empire 
alſo. transferred all their right of ſovereignty to 
Pignerol to the crown of France; as alſo all their 
rights, properties, juriſdictions, &c. in the city of 
Briſac, the landgraveſhip of the Upper and Lower 
Alſatia, Suntgow, and the provincial lordſhip of 
ten imperial cities ſituate in Alfatia, viz. Hague- 
nau, Culmer, Schletſtat, Weiſenburg, Landau, 
Oberenheim, Roſheim, Munſter in the valley of 
St Gregory, Key ſerburg, and Turingam, and all 
the villages depending on them, to the moſt Chri- 
ſtian King and the kingdom of France, with a 
right to keep a garriſon in the caſtle of Philipſburg. 
The moſt Chriſtian King, on the other hand, 
agreed to reſtore to the houſe of Auſtria, the four 
foreſt towns of Rheinfelden, Seckingen, Lawffin- 


berg, and Walſhutten, with their territories, vil- 


lages, and appurtenances: Alſo the county of 
Hawenſtein, the Black Foreſt, the Upper and 
Lower Briſgow, and the towns ſituate therein, 
viz. Newburg, Friburg, Eudingen, Kenzingen, 
Waldkirk, Willingen and Brunlingen, with their 
territories and appurtenances. Alſo all Ortnavien, 
with the imperial cities of Offenburg, Gengenback, 
Cellaham, and Hamorſpach. And it was agreed 
that for the future, the commerce and paſſage 
ſhould be free to the inhabitants of both banks of 
the Rhine, and the adjacent provinces, eſpecially 
the navigation of the ſaid river, under the uſual 
tolls. And his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, in conſide- 
ration of the towns and territories thus transferred to 
him, agreed to pay to the Archduke Fer pinanD- 
CHARLES three millions of livres within three 
years. The King of Spain was not comprehend- 
ed in this treaty. | 

France had no ſooner concluded a peace with 
the Empire, but the kingdom began to be diſtract- 
ed again with inteſtine diviſions :.the many heavy 
taxes that had been Jaid to ſupport the war, but 
chiefly the arbitrary manner of levying them, had 
created abundance of ill blood. The parliaments 
alſo, which had been deprived of their authority 
during the adminiſtration of Ricnuritu and Ma- 
ZARIN, entered into a confederacy (or act of union 
as *twas called) to vindicate their own and the 
people's privileges. They received the petitions of 
grievances which were brought them from all parts 
of the kingdom favourably, and promiſed to ſee 


| Juſtice done them; whereby they obtained the titles 
_ of the ſaviours and deliverers of their country : and 


thoſe of them that were moſt zealous in their op- 


_ Poſition to the court were uſually called Frondeurs, 


I 


or Slingers, perhaps from their throwing or ſling- 
Ing at the miniſtry. Bur the Prince of Conde hav- 
ing obtained a victory over the Spaniards at Lens 
about this time, Mazarin and the court-party 
looked upon their intereſt to be ſo much ſtrength- 
ned by 1t, that they ventured to ſeize upon ſome of 
the principal members of the parliament of Paris 
and impriſon them; whereupon the citizens of 
that capital had recourſe to arms, barricadoed their 
ſtreets; and obliged the miniſtry to releaſe the im- 
priſoned members, as has been mentioned already; 
and might have carried their reſentments farther, 
had not the Prince of Conde, who was equally in 
the good graces of the court and the people, made 
up the difference for the preſent. But it appearing 
ſoon afterwards that nothing leſs would ſatisfy the 
parliament and the people than the diſgrace of M a - 
ZARIN, the Queen, in order to protect her fa- 
vourite, implored the aſſiſtance of the Duke of Or- 
leans and the Prince of Conde, but eſpecially the 
latter, who had ſuch an intereſt in the army and 
the kingdom in general, that ſhe did not doubt 
carrying her point if ſhe could gain him; ſhe ſpared 
neither prayers or tears, the uſual artillery of the 
ſex, to bring him over : the Cardinal alſo vowed 
perpetual ſubmiſſion to his will, if he would pro- 
tect him againſt his enemies; and by theſe and 
other arts prevailed on the Prince to «fpoule their 
cauſe, Whereupon he threatned the porlizment 
and city of Paris with his reſentment of they con- 
tinued diſobedient to the Regent; and adviſed her 
to retire with the young King from Paris to St 
Germains, that he might block up that city, and 
make them ſenſible of their error. After which, 
he poſſeſſed himſelf of Lagni, Corbeil, St Cloud, 
St Dennis, and Charenton, with his forces, where- 
by he cut off their communication with the coun- 
try, and ſtopt all proviſions coming to town 
which reduced them to great diſtreſs, and made 
the people alter the good opinion they formerly had 
conceived of him. 

The parliament on the other hand charged the 
Cardinal with male-adminiſtration, declared him 
a Ciſturber of the publick peace, and enemy to the 
king and kingdom, requiring him to leave France 
within eight days. They allo levyed forces, and 
voluntarily taxed themſclves to maintain them; and 
were ſeconded by great numbers of the principal 
nobility, particularly the Prince of Conti brother to 
the Prince of Conde. But notwithſtanding this vi- 


gorous beginning, when the city began to be ſtrait- 


ned for want of proviſions, the Pariſians thought 
fit to accept of a general indemnity, which was 
offered them by the court, and to lay down their 
arms again. 
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The Cardinal having obtained his end, and 


growing weary of his dependance on the Prince ot 
Conde, endeavoured to foment the diviſions be- 
tween him and the Slingers. He alſo put the army 
under the command of other Generals whom he 
could confide in, and laid ſiege ro Cambray with- 
out aſking the Prince's advice, tho? he was forced 
to raiſe the ſiege, and had the mortification to lee 
the Spaniards make themlelves maſters of Tpres the 
ſame campaign. The following winter the Car- 
dinal, in order to render the Prince and the Slin- 
gers irreconcilable, ordered a report to be ſpread 
that they had a deſign upon his life ; and to confirm 


him in this ſaſpicion, he cauſed his coach to be at- 


tacked and ſhot through, by a mob he had ſpirited 
up, as it went empty through the city : which at- 
front being repreſented by the Prince 1n the man- 


ner the Cardinal expected it would, the people were 
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CH AP. no longer at his devotion, Whereupon this Pre- 
XXXIV. late cauſed the Prince himſelf, and his brother the 
prince of Conti to be apprehended, with the Duke 

oe” Longueville, and ſent priſoners to the caſtle of 
Vincennes; nor did any one attempt to reſcue 
them. But the Parliamenc and the Slingers, as well 
as the Duke of Orleans, being ſenſible how much 
they had been abuſed by the Cardinal's artifices, 
they all determined to ſet the Princes at liberty; 
and this Prelate finding himſelf unable to reſiſt 
the general current, ſeemingly agreed to it, but 
thought fit at the ſame time to retire from court. 
The Queen, however, being impatient at the ab- 
ſence of her favourite, ſoon made way for his re- 
turn, putting his friends into all poſts of honour or 
profit z which ſo diſguſted the Prince of Conde, 
that he retired in diſcontent to Guienne, and raiſed 
an inſurrection there. Bourdeaux and ſeveral o- 
ther conſiderable towns declaring for him, another 
civil war was commenced, and the Prince, with 
whom the Duke of Orleans and the parliament of 
Paris joined their forces, were at firſt much ſuperior 
to their enemies; but the Cardinal, who was now 
returned to court, pretending to be deſirous of 
peace, engaged the Prince in fruitleſs negotiations 
till his party dwindled away, and moſt of his troops 
deſerted. The Prince, however, came to Paris 
with the remainder of his forces, between whom 
and the royaliſts there happened a ſmart encounter 
in the ſuburb of St Anthony, and he was ſo well 
ſupported by the Pariſians at this time, that the 
Cardinal was once more obliged to retire from 
court, But the Prince of Conde's party falling 
out among themſelves, their enemies prevailed a- 
gainſt them, and his Highneſs thought fit to leave 
the kingdom and join the Spaniards in Flanders, 
who gave him the command of their troops for ſe- 
veral years, Whereupon the Cardinal returned to 
his former poſt in triumph, and became more 
arbitrary than ever, neither the parliament or city 
of Paris durſt afterwards lift up a hand againſt 
him. 

During theſe commotions at home their foreign 
wars ſucceeded very ill: In Catalonia Don Jon n 
of Auſtria beſieged Barcelona and took it. In I- 
taly the Spaniards made themſelves maſters of Ca- 
ſal; and in Flanders they beſieged and took Gra- 
velin and Dunkirk. Theſe ill ſucceſſes obliged 
Cardinal MAZ ARIN to look out for foreign aſſi- 
ſtance, and CRoMWELL the Protector, as he was 
called, in England, being in great reputation for 
his warlike exploits, he entered into an alliance 
with him againſt the Spaniards. 

In the year 1653 the Prince of Conde entered 
France at the head of an army of Spaniards ; but 
was ſo narrowly obſerved by M. TuRENNE, that 
he gained no other advantage that the taking of 
 Rocroy. The year 1654. was remarkable for lit- 

tle elſe but the coronation of the King; as the 
following was for a maſſacre of the Proteſtant 
Vaudois, in which ſeveral French regiments aſ- 
ſiſted, and committed unheard-of cruelties. The 
French having laid ſiege to Valenciennes in 1656, 
Don Joan of Auſtria obliged them to raiſe the 
ſiege, and gained a victory over their troops near 
that city. About this time CHRISTINA Queen 
of Sweden arrived at Paris, having reſigned her 
crown to lead a private life. 

A miſunderſtanding happened this year between 
France and her old allies the States- General, on 
account of ſome French ſhips the Dutch had taken 
in the Mediterranean, ſaid to have commited ſe. 


veral acts of piracy z whereupon MAZARIN ſeized 
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the ſhips of Holland in the harbours of France by CH AP. 
way of reprizal; and the Dutch took as many XXXIV. 
French ſhips as they could meet with; but the 
difference was made up without entring into a war. 

The ſame campaign the French were obliged to 

raiſe the ſiege of Cambray by the Prince of Conde ; 

but they made themſelves maſters of Montmed 

in Luxemburg: and now being joined by ſix thou- 

ſand of CRomwEeLL's veteran troops, they be- 

came ſuperior to the Spaniards in the Low. Coun- 

tries. By one of the articles between the Engliſh 

and French they were to endeavour the taking of 
Dunkirk, which was to be put into the hands of the 
Engliſh : accordingly that town was beſieged in 

the year 1658, and the Prince of Conde and Don 1658. 
Jon x of Auſtria marching to the relief of it, were 28 
defeated by the French and Engliſn; after which put into 
the town ſurrendered and received an Engliſh gar- the hands 
riſon, as had been ſtipulated, But I ſhould have of the 
remembered that the preceding year BLA KE the *8\®. 
Admiral of the Engliſh fel] upon the Spaniſh fleer 

and galeons at the Canaries, and burnt them all, 

while they lay under the command of the forts 

upon the iſland ; which was looked upon as a very 
deſperate action, ſuch a thing not having been 

heard of at that time of day, as attacking a fleet 
defended by caſtles and batteries on ſhore, though 

now it is become very uſual, 

Moſt writers take notice of the figure CRxom- Con- 
WELL, the Protector of the commonwealth of WELL 
England, as he was called, made about this time. hd court 
He had humbled the Dutch and the Spaniard, of France, 
and made the French entirely dependent on him; and moſt 
none of the powers of Europe durſt oppoſe him; of tbe 
and if he had lived a little longer, he had laid a Rome 
ſcheme, as *tis ſaid, to bring all nations into his wy 
fold, under the pious pretence of making them 
ſubjects of Jeſus Chriſt, whoſe Vicegerent on earth 


he would no doubt have pretended to be, and 


thus have rivaled the Pope in the power he aſſumed 
of diſpoſing of the kingdoms of the world. They 
tell us, that when the Proteſtants of Niſmes in 
France had made an inſurrection, and Cardinal 
MAzARIN had--fent a detachment of the army 
to cut them in pieces, CROMWELL obliged him 
to countermand. thoſe troops, and grant them a 
pardon : and it was he that obliged the Duke of 
Savoy to deſiſt from perſecuting the Proteſtant 
Vaudois ; ſo that *tis no wonder that the Reformed 
Churches abroad have his memory in great vene- 
ration at this day. Cardinal Mazarin com- 
plained of him, that he would be denied nothing ; 
conſtantly alledging, that the people would not 
be otherwiſe ſatisfied. PurrENDOREF obſerves 
of him, that in the treaty of alliance between 
France and Spain, CROMWELL would not ſuffer 
their ſovereign Lewis XIV to be ſtiled King of 
France, but the French King; and inſiſted that 
his own name and ſtile, as protector of the com- 
monwealth of England, ſhould ſtand before that 
of the French King's in the inſtrument of the 
treaty. This ſhews what a Prince or Uſurper may 
do when he has made himſelf abſolute maſter of 


the purſes and perſons of the people: the kingdom 


is then but one great farm let out at a rack- rent, 
and the people entirely ſlaves, whoſe buſineſs in this 
world is only to ſupport the grandeur of their ma- 
ſter; and though trade and navigation, manufac- 
tures and tillage muſt in theſe caſes be under the 
utmoſt diſcouragement z and perhaps the produce 
of the country not yield half ſo much as it would 


if the people were in a ſtate of freedom, as it is in 


France at this day; yet as the Sovereign is maſter 
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CHAP. of all that's left, he will make a greater figure a- 
XXXIV. mong his neighbours than while he remained limit- 


ed by laws: he could not bully the world about 
him ſo effectually when he depended only on the 
aids the ſubjects granted him, as when he had made 
himſelf maſter of all. Therefore it has always 
been the practice of ambitious Princes, firſt to 
make a conqueſt of their own people, and reduce 
them to a [tate of ſlavery, before they pretended 
to enlarge their dominions much by foreign con- 
queſts. It is not to be ſuppoſed that any free tra- 
ding people would be willing to facrifice their per- 
ſons and wealth for the glory of their monarch, as 
tis called, in the ſame meaſure as he would him- 
ſelf it their eſtates were at his diſpoſal. Self will 
be always at the bottom: the ſubject while he is 
free, wil certainly rather lay out part of his 
money in trade and commerce, in increaſing his 
own eſtate and ſupporting his family, than give 
the whole to encourage the ambitious views of 
a vain glorious Prince, or his rapacious mi- 
niſters. And this is the reaſon that Princes 
and their favourites too often look upon the peo- 
ple as their enemies : they have no notion of go- 
verning with a limited authority, nor can enjoy 
any happineſs ſo long as they can be controlled, 
or the ſubject retains any part of his ſubſtance for 
his own ule. Taxes and ſtanding armies therefore 
they conſtantly inculcate are neceſſary for the de- 
fence of the nation; though in reality they are ge- 
nerally raiſed for the ſupport of an unwarrantable 
authority: either to purchaſe the leaders of the 
people, and induce them to give up the eſtates and 
liberties of thoſe they repreſent to the crown, or 
to dragoon them into ſubmiſſion with the very for- 
ces they themſelves have raiſed: and becauſe natio- 


nal troops are not always found ſo compliant and 


ready to execute every barbarous order againſt their 
countrymen as foreigners, a good body of merce- 
naries are uſually kept in pay as corps de reſerve in 
caſe all other meaſures fail. The French Princes 
while they were employed in ſubduing their own 
ſubjects, ever kept a body of ten or twelve thou- 
ſand Germans or Swiſs in their pay, who would 
cut throats where they were bid without reluctance, 
and deftroy whole towns and villages if they mur- 
mured at the taxes impoſed upon them, or refuſed 
to ſubmit to the tyranny of the court. But to re- 
turn: The French being now reinforced by the 
Engliſh, became ſuperior to the Spaniards in Flan- 
ders again, and not only took Dunkirk from them, 
but Furnes, Berg St Winock, Dixmude, Ipres, 
Grammont, Ninove, and many other places; and 
made ſome acquiſitions in Catalonia and Italy: 
which ſucceſſes inclined the Spaniards ſeriouſly to 
think of peace, and accordingly a treaty was ſet on 
foot, and conferences held in the iſle of Pheaſants, 
formed by the river Bidaſſoa, which divides the 
two kingdoms; the plenipotentiaries being Cardi- 
nal MAZ ARIN prime miniſter of France on one 
ſide, and Don LEWIS DE HARo prime miniſter 
of Spain on the other. This was generally called 
the Pyrenean Treaty, the conferences being held 
near the foot of thoſe mountains, and was conclu- 


ded on the ſeventh of November, 1659, within 


leſs than a month after the conferences began. 
The principal articles were, That the French 
King ſhould marry the Infanta of Spain, but that 
both of them ſhould for themſelves, their heirs and 
ſucceſſors, relinquiſh all right and pretenſions to the 
Spaniſh monarchy, and the territories thereto be- 
longing : which was done in the ſtrongeſt terms 
and ſworn to. | 


That the Prince of Condé, his ſervants and ad- CHAP. 
herents, ſhould be received into favour : the Prince XXXIV. 


made governor of Burgundy, and his ſon, the 
Duke of Enguien, great maſter of the houſhold. 

That the French King ſhould give no manner 
of aſſiſtance to the Portugueſe. 

That the Duke of Lorrain ſhould have his coun- 
try reſtored to him, but the French reſerved the 
liberty of garriſoning ſome places, and marching 
through it when they pleaſed. | 

Franche Comte and Catalonia were reſtored to 
Spain, but Rouſſillon was confirmed to the French, 
as well as ſeveral towns they had taken in, the Ne- 
therlands. | 

CHARLES the Second, King of Great Britain, 
who was in exile at this time, went to the place 
of treaty, in hopes of getting ſomething ſtipulated 
in his favour ; but Mazaxrin, tis ſaid, refuſed 
to ſee him, and Don Lewis pe Haro, though 
he gave him all the honour due to a crowned head, 
put him off with fair promiſes only. Had they 
foreſeen he would have been reſtored to his domi- 
nions in a few months without their aſſiſtance, he 
would probably have met with a better reception : 
but Princes as well as common men, are too apt 
to neglect and flight the intereſt of a diſtreſſed 
brother. | 

The year 1660 was great part of it taken up 
with rejoicings for the peace, and the marriage 
between the French King and the Infanta. The 
Kings of France and Spain met in the iſle of Phea- 
ſants on the ſixth of June, and the next day the 
King of Spain delivered the Infanta, MARITA“ 
THEREsA of Auſtria, to his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty, and the marriage was ſolemnized at the city 
of St John de Luz, on the ninth of the ſame 
month. : 

In March following died that famous miniſter 
Cardinal MAZ ARIN, who following the maxims 
of RicaLriev his predeceſſor, gave the finiſhing 
ſtroke to the liberties of France, and left his ma- 
ſter the moſt arbitrary monarch in Chriſtendom. 
The King, though but two and twenty years of 
age, determined to take the government upon 
himſelf, to examine the conduct of all his miniſters, 
and ſuffer nothing to be tranſated without his 
knowledge. And whereas formerly it was very 
difficult to procure acceſs even to the prime mi- 
niſter, his Majeſty appointed certain times to re- 
ceive petitions himſelf from the meaneſt of his ſub- 
jets. The ſecrecy of his councils is another ſub- 
ject of admiration ; for notwithſtanding moſt things 
were debated in full council, they received another 
examination in a cabinet-council, conſiſting of 
two or three ſelect perſons, and to theſe his Ma- 
jeſty ſeldom communicated the reſolution he in- 
tended to take. And as he ſuſpected that he had 
been abuſed in his finances, or treaſury, he erected 
a court to enquire into the conduct of the ſuperin- 
tendant or high- tteaſurer, who was ſentenced to 
be baniſhed, and his eſtate confiſcated, tho? *ris 
ſaid he made a very good defence; and afterwards 
the celebrated Joun BayTisTA COLBERT, a 
private gentleman, was made comptroller of the 
finances, the office of ſuperintendant being ſup- 
preſſed, The farmers of the revenue alſo were 
called to account, and obliged to refund great part 
of the treaſure they had plundered the publick of : 
but the taxes, it ſeems, were moſt of them con- 
tinued as when the nation was in a ſtare of war. 
Few Princes, after a precedent of many years 
ſtanding, will ſuffer a taxto be diſcontinued, though 
the ſervice be ended for which it was firſt 8 3 
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CHAP. his minſters cannot want ſome new pretence to 
XXXIV. keep it on foot; and where the government is ar- 
bitrary, all the reaſon in the world can avail very 
little : but in a free nation, where the people have 
the diſpoſal of their own money, how can we ac- 
count tor this practice, unleſs we ſuppoſe that the 
leading men receive a great deal more than they 
give, that they raiſe taxes to pay their own pen- 
ſtons, or they would never conſent unneceſſarily 
to burthen themſelves and their fellow- ſubjects 
eſtates? But to proceed: The French entered into 
a new treaty with the Duke of Lorrain this year, 
by virtue whereof the duchy of Bar was reſtored 
to him, for which he did homage to the King. An 
unlucky accident happened at the ſame time, which 
might have revived the war between France and 
Spain, if his Catholick Majeſty had not been very 
complaiſant. The Swediſh Ambaſſador being a- 
bout to make his publick entry into London, to 
congratulate his Britiſh Majeſty on his Reſtoration, 
both the French and Spaniſh Ambaſſadors ſent 
their coaches and equipages to aſſiſt at that ceremo- 
ny; and there happening a conteſt between their 
ſervants about precedency, ſore of the Spaniards 
ham-ſtringed the horſes belonging to the French 
Ambaſſador, and by this ſtratagem enabled their 
countrymen to move forward, while che French 
were left behind til] they could procure new ſets of 
horſes. The moſt Chriſtian King no ſooner re- 
ceived advice of this outrage, but he ordered his 
Ambaſſador at Madrid to demand ſatisfaction: to 
which his Catholick Majeſty anſwered, that he 
would give his ſon-in-law the King of France all 
the ſatisfaction that he could reaſonably deſire ; for 
he was in no condition at this time to renew the 
war, which muſt have been the conſequence of his 
non-compliance. | 
The Queen of France being delivered of a Dau- 
phin on the firſt of November, the King on this 
occaſion compleated the number of the knights of 
the Holy Ghoſt, of whom the whole complement 


was an hundred, though at this time reduced to 
forty. 


1662. The gentry of France being more addicted to 
Duels ſup- duelling than thoſe of any other nation, the King 
preſſed. 


in a great meaſure aboliſhed this barbarous cuſtom, 
by the ſevere puniſhments he inflicted on all that 
were concerned in them, and the ſolemn declara- 
tion he made that he would never pardon any 
perſon convicted of this crime. The puniſhment 
was no leſs than the forfeiture of life and eſtate in 
the offender that ſurvived : the perſon killed alſo 
was hanged up by the heels, and his eftate confiſ- 
cated. This is deſervedly looked upon as one of 
the moſt commendable acts in the reign of LEWIS 
XIV; but the care he took of the poor about the 
ſame time, deſerves alſo to be commemorated : the 
harveſt having failed for two years ſucceſſively, 
and occaſioned a terrible famine, his Majeſty cauſed 
quantities of corn to be imported from abroad, 
and diſtributed gratis to the moſt indigent of his 
ſubjects. 

At Rome the French Ambaſſador met with an- 
other inſult this year from Pope's guards, but his 
Holineſs was obliged to beg pardon for it in the 
moſt abject manner. Another occurrence happened 
about the ſame time which made a great noiſe in 
England, and was varioufly cenſured, namely, 
the purchaſe of Dunkirk of his Britiſh Majeſty 
for five hundred thouſand pounds. This was looked 
upon as extremely detrimental to the trade and na- 


Earl of Clarendon, though 'tis certain he had the 
5 


vigation of England, and laid to the charge of the 


Orr 
leaſt hand in it of any perſon concerned in the CH A P- 
Britiſh miniſtry, | XXXIV. 

The following year his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 
inſtituted the Academy of Inſcriptions, whoſe bu- Academy 
ſineſs it is to compole inſcriptions and devices, of inſerip- 
and perpetuate the memory of great events. Ac- tions. 
cordingly, upon the taking of every town almoſt, 
and every battle which they were pleaſed to ſtile 

a victory, we fee medals coined to ſer the tranſ- 
action in ſuch a light as might contribute moſt 
to the glory of the Grand Monarch. | 

Nothing very material occurred in the year 
1664, unleſs the ſending a body of French troops 
to the aſſiſtance of the Imperial army againſt the 

Turks, who were thereupon obliged to retire over 
the Raab. | 

The kingdom ſtil] remaining in full peace, the 1665. 
celebrated Monſieur CoLBzRT put his Majeſty Trade and 
upon encouraging trade and navigation, and ac- gen. 
cordingly new ports were made, and others im- ;,geq. 
proved, ſhipping was every were built, and ſuch 
manufactures prohibited to be imported as the na- 
tives could work themſelves; whereby the King 
prevented very large ſums going out of the na- 
tion, which every year had been ſent to purchaſe 
them. | 

A war happening to break out about this time 
between the Engliſh and the States General, on ac- 
count of the encroachments the Dutch had made 
on the Britiſh trade in India, the coaſt of Africa, 
and elſewhere, the French firſt offered their me- 
diation to compoſe the quarrel, and at length 

Joined the Dutch. | 

The following year they diſpoſſeſſtd the Eng- 
liſh of their part of che iſland of St Chriſtopher's, 
and finding afterwards they ſhould be obliged to 
reſtore it, they deſtroyed all the Britiſh plantations 
and ſettlements there. In the mean time the arts and 

French King gave great encouragement to arts and ſciences 

ſciences, and eſtabliſhed another academy called the ©2coura- 

Academy of Sciences. He alſo enlarged his har- 82 
bours, augmented his fleet, and made large ma- 
gazines of naval Stores, cauſing his ſubjects to be 
inſtructed in navigation and all marine exerciſes, 
which were very little attended to in France till 

this reign. He alſo reformed ſeveral abuſes in the 
courts of juſtice: but he ſoon found other em- 

ployment, for PBI TIF the Fourth, King of Spain, _. 

being dead, and his dominions deſcended to an 1n- The 2 
fant, the grand monarch laid hold of this oppor- French 
tunity to tall upon the Spaniſh dominions in the King falls 
Low-Countries, which were perfectly unprovided PS. =" 
of troops to defend them. In one campaign he f.. 
made himſelf maſter of Courtray, Dixmude, Fur-,, ta. 
nes, Armentiers, Binch, Aeth, Tournay, Douay, ten in the 
Oudenard, Aloſt, and Lifle. At the ſame time the Nether- 
royal canal was finiſhed, by which the Ocean and lands. 
Mediterranean ſeas have a communication, The 1668. 
Prince of Conde the next year took Dole, Beſan- 
con, and all Franche Comte. Theſe rapid con- 
ueſts ſurprized the neighbouring powers, and oc- 
caſioned an alliance to be formed againſt France, 
by England, Sweden, and the States-General; 
which treaty obtained the name of the Triple Al- e of 
liance, and had that good effect, that France was ,;\ 1, 
content to put an end to the war, and relinquiſh Chapelle. 
Franche Comte, upon condition ſhe might retain 
the towns ſhe had conquered in Flanders ; and a 
treaty was concluded accordingly at Aix la Cha- 
pelle the ſame year. : 

The war being at an end, the young monarch 


1663. 


1664. 


Paris 


others, in rendering the ſtreets of Paris more ſe- and en- 
| | cure lightned, 


proceeded in his regulations at home; and among heauified © 
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cure in the night-time, where robberies and mur- 
ders were more frequent that in any other city ; 
and this he effected chiefly by enlightening it with 
glaſs-lanthorns hung in the middle of the ſtreets, 
He alſo cauſed the town to be beautified with ele- 
gant buildings, and the ſtreets well paved. The 
roads alſo, which before this reign were intolerably 
infeſted with robbers, he rendered very ſafe, by 
augmenting the number of officers for the diſco- 
very and apprehending of felons and highway men, 
and ordering them to be puniſhed with the utmoſt 
ſeverity. | 

The Turks made themſelves maſters of the 
iſland of Candia this year, the loſs whereof is im- 
puted in a great meaſure to the French, who with- 
drew their forces from thence they had ſent to the 
aſſiſtance of the Venetians, very abruptly. About 
the ſame time Cas1Mmir King of Poland having 
reſigned his crown, retired to France ſpending 
the remainder of his life in the abbey of St Ger- 
main de Prez, 

The French King recalling all his ſubjects, as 
well officers and ſoldiers as others, out of the do- 
minions of the States- General, it created a ſuſpi- 
cion that he intended to fall upon them : but he 
thought fit firſt to ſecure himſelf on the ſide of 
Germany, by ſeizing on the Duke of Lorrain's 
territories again, which he did without the leaſt 
colour of right, The following year he employed 
no Jeſs than thirty thouſand men in fortifying Dun- 
kirk, and made it one of the ſtrongeſt places in 
Flanders. 

In the year 1672 the French King entered upon 
that memorable expedition againſt the United Ne- 
therlands by land, while the King of Great Britain 
armed againſt them by ſea, The Engliſh did not 
want ſubſtantial reaſons for this rupture; the en- 
croachments of the Dutch on the Britiſh trade 
were not to be borne, and their libels and libel- 
lous pictures and medals on this occaſion were ſtill 
more provoking. The French were ſufficiently 
exaſperated againſt this Republick for contriving 
the Triple League, which had put a ſtop to their 
conqueſts; and the medal ſtruck thereupon, allu- 
ding to Jos Hu A's ſtopping the courſe of the ſun, 
which was the French King's device, gave ſtill 
more offence. The Grand monarch therefore was 
determined to chaſtiſe the inſolence of this upſtart 
Republick, as he called the States- General, who 
pretended to preſcribe meaſures to crowned heads, 
and aſſume the umpirage of the affairs of Chri- 
ſtendom. | 

He could not have met with a more favourable 
conjuncture to invade their territories than the pre- 
ſent, when Holland was divided into two great 
factions, the one headed by the Prince of Orange, 


and the other by De WIT Y; the laſt of which had 


rather have ſeen the French maſters of their com- 
try, than have been forced to ſubmit to the Orange 
party: accordingly they oppoſed the raiſing forces, 
and garriſoning their frontier towns, till the enemy 
was upon them; and, which was (till worſe, ſeveral 
of their governors and officers held a correſpon- 
dence with the French, and ſhewed them the way 
to penetrate into the heart of their country, But no 
gentleman is more cenſured on this occaſion than 
MomMBas, a French refugee, who had been ad- 
vanced to a conſiderable poſt in the army of the 
States, and conſtantly betrayed their councils, 
In the beginning of May the French King hav- 
ing aſſembled an army of an hundred and twenty 


. thouſand men, including the Engliſh auxiliaries 


ander the command of the Duke of Monmouth, 
e | 


attacked the territories of the States in three dif- CH AP. 
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Cologne attacked them in a fourth. His Majeſty 
paſſed the Meuſe at Viſet at the head of forty thou- 
land men; and coming before Orſoy, took it in 
three days. The towns of Bunich, Veſcl,  Rim- 
bergue, Emeric, Doetcum, and Groll, made ſcarce 
any defence; whereupon the French appeared upon 


the banks of the Rhine, which it was expected would The 


have put a ſtop to the progreſs of their army: but French 
ſome of the gentlemen of the country, *tis ſaid, in 1 


order to ingratiate themſelves with the French, 
came to the Prince of Conde's quarters while he 
lay at Emeric, and offered to ſhew him a paſſage 
over the Rhine, near Tolhuys, where the troops 
would be obliged to ſwim their horſes but a little 
way. And the Prince having ordered the Count 
DE GUICHE to go With theſe gentleman and 
ſound the river, the paſling of it appeared to be 
very practicable z whereupon he immediately ac- 
quainted his Majeſty with the diſcovery, and the 
army marched with great ſecrecy all night till they 
came over againſt Tolhuys. In the mean while 
the Prince of Orange had received advice from ſome 
boors that they ſaw a party of French examining 
the depth of the river near Tolhuys, which occa- 
ſioned his ſending the treacherous Moms as, with 
a body of horſe to defend the ford it the French 
ſhould attempt it; but MomBas coming to the 
place, acquainted the deputies of the States in the 
abſence of Prince of Orange, that there was 
no likelihood the enemy would attempt to ford the 
river here, and therefore he thought it more ad- 
viſable to throw himſelf into Nimeguen, with great 
part of the troops which the Prince of Orange had 
appointed to defend the banks of the river. 

The Prince however on his return to the camp 
commanded Wor Tz, a German officer, to march 
with a body of horſe and foot to Tolhuys ; who 
finding the French to be in earneſt, begun to 
throw up intrenchments to cover his men, but 
he had not time to perfect them. The ene- 

my erected a battery of cannon upon the oppo- 
ſite bank of the river, and obliged his men to re- 
tire into an adjoining wood, from whence they 
did not ſtir till they ſaw ſome of the French horte 
actually paſſed over, and forming themſelves ; and 
then indeed they appeared from among the trees, 
and drove thoſe few troops that had got over into 
the river again, after which they only diſcharged 


their carbines and wheeled off: whereas, ſays my 
author, had the followed them into the river, and 


not ſuffered any more of them to reach the ſhore, 
they had probably fruſtrated the attempt. But the 
French ſceing the enemy remove to ſome diſtance, 
were encouraged to return to the charge, and be- 
ing continually ſupported by greater numbers, ob- 
liged the Dutch to retire to their intrenchments; 
where, according to the French account, they 
were ready to have laid down their arms upon an 
offer of quarter, But the Duke of Longueville, 
who had been drinking hard at Emeric, ad- 
vancing up to the crenches, and firing a piſtol, the 
Hollanders believed they ſhould have no quarter, 
fired a whole volley, and killed ſeveral perſons of 
the firſt quality, among whom the Duke of Lon- 
gueville was one, and the Prince of Conde was 
wounded. This accident put the French into 
ſome diſorder ; but great part of thearmy having 
got over by this time, they ſoon rallied, and diſ- 
perſed the Dutch forces, becoming entirely ma- 
ſters of the Bettaw, or Batavia proper, by this 
eaſy victory, 
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The Prince of Condé, and the Duke of En- 
ien his ſon, with many other perſons of di- 
ſtinction, I perceive, paſſed the Rhine in boats, 
tho* there were ſome other Generals, and particu- 
larly the Duke of Longueville, who had been pretty 


well heated with wine, that attempted to paſs it 


on horſeback ; but the Duke was in great danger 
of being drowned, if the Prince of Conde had not 
taken him into his boat. He faved his life, how- 
ever, to very little purpoſe, for he was ſhot, as 
has been related, a few minutes after, thro? his 


own folly, in firing upon people who had already 


ſubmitted. As for the Grand Monarch, who al- 
ſumed all the glory of this action to himſelf, he 
came over afterwards very prudently in a boat, 
when the danger was paſt. 

The conſequence of this victory was very great, 
for the Prince of Orange immediately quitted the 
banks of the Yſſol, and left all the towns on that 
river expoſed to the enemy : Doeſberg,, Nime- 
guen, Swol, Deventer, Grave, Arnheim, Skenk, 
Crevecceur, and even Utrecht, ſubmitted in a few 
days, and in leſs than two months the King found 
himſelf maſter of three entire provinces, viz. Guel- 


 derland, Overyflel, and Utrecht; and the French 
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King actually kept his court in the laſt mentioned 
city this ſummer. The Germans in the mean 
time being alarmed at this ſurprizing ſucceſs, entered 
into a confederacy with the Scates-General and Spain 
againſt the French; but the Dutch were ſo hard 
preſſed notwithſtanding, that they were forced to 
break down their dams and lay their country under 
water, that they might be in a condition to wait 
for the reinforcements which were marching to their 
aſſiſtance from all parts. 

At length the German forces having joined the 
Prince of Orange, they laid fiege ro Bon and took 
it, and thereby in a great meaſure cut off the com- 
munication between France and Holland. The 
Engliſh alſo ſnewing an inclination to make peace 
with the Dutch at the ſame time, the Grand Mo- 
narch thought it convenient to quit all his boaſted 
conqueſts, except Maeſtricht, and retire into Flan- 
ders. As to the reſt of the occurrences that hap- 
pened dvring this war till the peace of Nimeguen, 
where the Engliſh acted the part of mediators, they 
have already been related in the modern hiſtory 
of the Netherlands or Germany, and therefore I 
ſhall not enlarge upon them here; but content my 
ſelf with giving the ſubſtance of the principal ar- 
ticles of that treaty. | 

By the treaty between France and the States-Ge- 
neral, concluded the tenth of Auguſt 1678, it was 
agreed, that each party ſhould retain what they 
were reſpectively poſſeſſed of, only the French 
were to reſtore Maeſtricht with it's dependencies 
to the Dutch ; which indeed was all the French 
retained of their mighty conqueſts. And by a ſe- 
parate article, all the territories belonging to the 
Prince of Orange in France, Franche Comte, 
Charleroy, Flanders, &c. were reſtored to him. 

By the treaty between France and Spain, dated 
the 17th of September, 1678, the French agreed 
to reſtore to the Spaniards, Charleroy, Binch, 
Aeth, Oudenard, Courtray, the city and duchy 
of Limburgh, Ghent, the country of Waes, Leuwe, 
St Giſlian and Puicerda : on the other hand it was 
agreed, that the French King ſhould retain the 
county of Burgundy or Franche Comte; the towns 
of Valenciennes, Bouchain, Conde, Cambray, 
Aire, St Omers, Ypres, Warwick, Warneton, 
Poperingen, Bailleul, Caſſel, Bavay, - and Mau- 
beuge, all which they had conquered in this war. 
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By the treaty concluded between the Empire 


and France on the 3d of February, 1678-9, France 
; renounced all pretenſions to Philipſburg : the 


French on the contrary were to keep Friburg till 
an equivalent ſhould be given them, 

The Duke, of Lorrain was to have his territories 
reſtored him; only the French were to retain 
Nancy, and roads through this country; and to 
give him the city of Toul in lieu of it: and the 
Princes of Furſtemburg, who had made ſo much 
diſturbance in Europe, were to have their terri- 
tories and dignities reſtored them by the Em- 
peror. | 

By the treaty between Sweden, an ally of 
France, and the Elector of Brandenburgh, conclu- 
ded the 29th of June, 1679, the Elector was to 
reſtore Stetin, Stralſund, and all he had taken from 
the Swede in Pomerania. | 

By the treaty between Sweden and Denmark, 
concluded the 2d of September, 1679, they were 
reciprocally to yield up all the towns that had been 
taken by either party, 

France being now at peace with all the powers 
of Europe, determined to put in execution the long 
projected ſcheme of extirpating Calviniſm, and 
begun with ſuppreſſing the chambers of the edict, 
as they were called, which were courts conſiſting 
of an equal number of proteſtant and popiſh judges 
who were to ſee the edicts put in execution that 
were made in favour of Proteſtants. Thoſe of 
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Thoulouſe, Bourdeaux, and Grenoble, were ſup- 


preſſed this year ; but I defer a further relation of 
this matter till | come to the year 1685, when the 
edit of Nants was reverſed. In the mean time 
Lewis le Grand found out a way of extending 
his dominions beyond their real limits as effectually 
in time of peace as he could have done by the moſt 
ſucceſsful war. He ſet up courts of enquiry in the 
frontier towns, and ſuch countries as had been 
yielded to him; and if he could diſcover that any 
city or province had formerly depended on the 
places in poſſeſſion, or were under the juriſdic- 
tion of the ſame Sovereign, he claimed them as of 
right belonging to him ; and to theſe encroach- 
ments he gave the title of RE-UNIONS. By 
the ſame rule he might have extended his juriſdic- 
tion over molt of the kingdoms of Europe; for, 
according to the French account, they were part 
of their Empire, and formerly diſmembered from 
it. Had their ſcheme of univerſal monarchy ſuc- 
ceeded therefore, they would have told us, no 
doubt, that the reducing the reſt of Europe to the 
obedience of their monarch would have been but 
an act of juſtice. 

The firſt that felt the effects of this piece of 
French uſurpation, were the ten free imperial cities 
of Alſace : that country had been yielded to the 
French by the treaty of Munſter, with an expreſs 
exception of the rights and privileges of theſe cities, 
which they were to have enjoyed in the ſame man- 
ner under the protection of France as they had for- 
merly done under the Emperor: but their privileges 
were very little regarded. The court erected at 
Briſac alſo proceeded to reunite what they called 
the diſmembered lands of Alſatia; many of which 
lay at a great diſtance from it: while the chamber 
or new-erected court of Metz pretended to re- unite 
all the diſmembred fiefs of the three Biſhopricks 
of Metz, Toul, and Verdun; and an cdict was 
iſſued for the execution of thoſe decrees. Among 
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the reſt the King of Sweden was ſummoned to 


do homage for the duchy of Deux-Ponts; and 
becauſe he did not appear, that duchy was given 
16 K to 
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XX XIV. German Princes upon the frontiers, were obliged 

to do homage for their territories, on pain of mi- 
litary execution: and finding Spain unprepared to 
reſiſt him, the Great LEWIS demanded even Ghent 
and Aloſt, as dependencies on ſome of the places 
that had been yielded to him; which put the neigh- 
bouring Princes in the utmoſt conſternation, but 
none of them knew how to apply a remedy to 
this general grevance; for the French, as their 
Attorney-General obſerved, had at this time an 
hundred thouſand men in arms to back their pre- 
tenſions, and had fortified their frontiers ſo well, 
that they defied the reſent ment of their injured 
neighbours. The French King had built the fort 
of Hunninghen, within half a league of Baſil in 
Switzerland, whereby he in a manner blocked 
up that Republick ; and he obliged the Governor 
of the Spaniſh Netherlands to yield up the town 
of Charlemont. He alſo fortified Saar-Lewis, Lan- 
dau, and Phalſbourg; and having thus ſtrengthened 
his frontiers, he ravaged the German and Spaniſh 
territories, and raiſed contributions in them when- 
ever he ſaw fit, on one pretence or other; inſo- 
much that they had much better have been in a 
ſtate of actual war, where they might have been 
at liberty to make repriſals. In the ſame inſolent 
manner he obliged the Spaniard to relinquiſh his 
titles of Duke and Earl of Burgundy ; and gave 
orders to his commanders at ſea to force their 
ſhips to ſtrike their flags to thoſe of France. 

While he thus bullied the Princes of Europe, 
ſtants ex he proceeded to mortify the poor Proteſtants at 
2 ot home, and among other edicts publiſhed againit 
— them, he excluded them from holding places of 

profit; and ordered, that where any perſons had 
been born Proteſtants and turned Roman Catholicks, 
if they afterwards returned to the Proteſtant com- 
munion again, they ſhould be treated as apoſtates. 

But as nothing took up more of the Monarch's 
care and time than the eſtabliſhing a royal navy, 
ſuperior to any of the maritime powers, we ſee 
him about this time enlarging and fortify ing his 
two principal harbours of Toulon and Breſt, erec- 
ting magazines, docks and yards for the building 
and carcening of ſhips, encouraging the mathe ma- 
ticks and all other ſciences that might improve 
navigation; and 'tis ſaid, that there were enrolled 
this year no leſs than fixty thouſand ſeamen to 
ſerve in the ſhips of war, beſides what were ne- 
ceſſary for the merchants ſervice. But theſe muſt 
be many of them land-men, for the trade of France 
was never conſiderable enough to furniſh the royal 
navy with ſo large a compliment. 

The two important towns of Straſburg and 
Caſal, the one in Alſace and the other in Italy, 
— were this year ſurprized, or rather purchaſed, by 
maſters of the French. The Burgomaſter and many other 
Straſhurg Of the leading men of Straſburg being corrupted 
and Caſal. with French money, opened their gates to the 

forces of France, who at a time concerted between 
them ſurrounded the town : and when the Empe- 
ror complained of this as a violation of the peace, 
he was anſwered, that Straſburg being the metro- 
polis of Alſatia, belonged to France by the treaty 
of Munſter ; and the reaſon he had not made him- 
ſelf maſter of it ſooner, was becauſe he had been 
diverted from it by affairs of greater moment. But 
being ſenſible that the Imperialiſts would certainly 
compel him to reſtore it if he did not find them 
other employment, he treated with TEKEL1 to 

romote an inſurrection in Hungary, while he 
incited the Turks to invade the Empire at the ſame 
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time, Heofalſo enlarged the fortifications of CHAP. 
Straſburg to ſuch a degree, as to make it one of XXXIV. 
the ſtrongeſt places in Europe, t . 
He proceeded next to inſult the territories of The 
all the Flectors which lay upon the Rhine, and French 
under pretence of dependencies, appropriated to tial, the 
himſelf all ſuch places as he apprehended for his three cities 
convenience, He even laid claim to the capital of the ec- 
cities of the three eccleſiaſtical Electors, alledging fig 
that the ſtables of the Elector of Triers were buiftt 
upon lands which belonged to him; and that the 
diſtrict of Ham, where the beſt Rheniſh wines 


grow, were part of his demeſns: and as to Co- 


logne and Mentz, moſt part of the houſcs he pre- 
tended had been built upon grounds yielded to Lim 
by the peace of Munſter, and he would either 
demoliſh them, or make them acknowledge him 
for their Sovereign; but the King propoſing to get 
his ſon the Dauphin choſen King of the Romans, 
did not think fit to put his threats in execution a- 
gainſt thoſe Electors. The Prince of Orange was 
more ſeverely dealt with, for he ſeized that prin- 
cipality and transferred it to the Ducheſs of Ne- 
mours. 

The year 1682 was remarkable for the conteſts 
between the moſt Chriſtian King and the Pope 
concerning the Regale, which his Majeſty inſiſted 
ſhould extend to all the churches of France with- 
out exception : nor did this divert him from con- 
tinuing his encroachments on the King of Spain's 
territories in the Low- Countries; and becauſe that 
Prince retuſed to ſubmit to all his inſolent de- 
mands, he blockaded Luxemburg, till the Impe- 
rialiſts marched with a conſiderable army towards 
his frontiers, and then he thought fit to with- 
draw his troops. About the ſame time an edict 
was publiſhed for demoliſhing all the churches of 
the Proteſtants which had been built fince the 
edi& of Nants, with ſome other ſevere declara- 
tions againſt that people. | 

The Turks having invaded the frontiers of the 1683. 
Empire on one fide, the French determined to at- The vege 
tack them on the other; but the moſt Chriſtian of Vie" 
King receiving advice that the Ottoman army had 
paſſed by Raab and Comorra, and were about to 
lay ſiege to Vienna itſelf, he altered his reſolution ; 
for tho? he defired the Turks might favour his pro- 
jects by making a diverſion, he was not ſo bad a 
Chriſtian as to wiſh them maſters of the Empire. 
Beſides, had he attempted to diſtreſs the houſe 
of Auſtria at ſo critical a juncture, he muſt have 
drawn all the powers of Chriſtendom upon him, 
and his name would have been univerſally deteſted. 

He inſinuated indeed to the Electors, that the Em- 
pire could only be ſaved by his troops, which lay 
ready upon their frontiers to advance againſt the 
Turks, if they would elect his ſon the Dauphin The King 
King of the Romans; but his credit was ſo bad in endea- 
Germany, that they choſe to run all hazards ra- en che 
ther than admit a French army into their bowels, Dauphin 
or a Prince of French extraction to be their ſo- choſen 
vereign. He had too lately deſtroyed the liber- King of 
ties of his own people, for foreigners to expect bet- 2 
ter uſage. The ſiege of Vienna was no ſooner raiſed, 
but the French marched a great army into the Low- 
Countries, under pretence of ſeizing Aloſt and ſeve- 
ral other places, which they pretended were depen- 
dent on them. They raiſed taxes and contributions 
on the very towns they had plundered, and carried 
off all the corn and cattle they found in the country 
to their magazines. They prohibited the manu- 
ring the ground, and ſeized all the inſtruments of 
huſbandry. Nor were theſe outtages confined - 
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the diſtrict of Aloſt, and the places they pretended 


a right to, the duchies of Limburg and Gaelders 


ſuffered: no leſs than the former; and according to 


the Spaniſh Miniſter, who then reſided at the Dyet 


of Ratiſbon, ſuch great and terrible deſolations had 
not been ſeen during the late war, as were exer- 
ciſed by the French on this occaſion. Nor were 
they contented with plundering the open towns, 
but afterwards made themſelves maſters of Cour- 
tray and Dixmude, and bombarded the town of 
Luxemburg. 

About the latter end of this year the French 
King eſtabliſhed a nurſery of marine officers, as he 
had done of cadets or younger brothers the pre- 
ceding year for the land ſervice. Thoſe appoint- 
ed to ſerve in men of war are denominated the 
marine guards, and thoſe employed in the gallies 
the guards of the ſtandard, and are in all about 
eight hundred, entertained both at ſea and land at 
the King's charge; and being diſtributed in all the 
ports of France, are taught navigation, fencing, and 
all gentleman-like exerciſes. ; 

As the Republick of Holland had already felt 
the fury of the moſt Chriſtian King's arms, he 
now determined to chaſtiſe that of Genoa on much 
the fame pretence; namely, that they did not 
ſhew him that reſpe& which a little Republick 
owed to a mighty monarch, and particularly that 
they had not renounced the protection of Spain 
when he required it of them. The French Ad- 
miral therefore came before the place about the 
middle of May, and the Genoeſe refuſing to ſub- 
mit to the exorbitant demands of his maſter, he 
threw ten thouſand bombs into the town, burnt 
great part of it, and amongſt the reſt the Doge's 
palace ; after which the wind growing very high, 
the French fleet were forced to leave the coaſt. 
However, the Genoeſe fearing another viſit, thought 
fit the following year to ſubmit to his Majeſty. 

In the Low Countries the French befieged and 
took Luxemburg, after which they were content- 


ed to make a truce with Spain for twenty years, 


in order, I preſume, to execute their grand pro- 
ject at home, of extirpating the Proteſtant reli- 
gion. The ſcheme for effecting this, it ſeems, 
had been laid by the general aſſembly of the Gal- 
lick Church that met in the year 1661, and every 
year after ſome new encroachments had been made 
on the liberties and privileges of the Reformed, tho? 
it was not till this fatal year that they thought 
fit to repeal the EDICT OF NANTS in expreſs 
terms. | 

Maſſacres and burnings, which had been prac- 
tiſed by their anceſtors, as well as the Spaniards, 
for the extirpating hereſy, had not ſucceeded to 
their expectation : on the contrary, both in France 
and the Low-Countries the numbers of the Pro- 
teſtants had rather been multiplied than leſſened by 
the exerciſe of thoſe ſeverities; they thought it 
adviſable therefore to proceed gradually, and by 
new edicts from time to time to deprive them of 
one privilege after another, by which means they 
hoped to avoid the ſcandal of perſecution. They 
agreed alſo to begin with the leaſt material articles 
firſt, and accuſtom them by degrees to the loſs of 
their liberties, that they might be the leſs ſhocked 
when they found them totally ſubverted. But one 
of the firſt and moſt effectual ways they took to 
ruin this people was the prohibiting their CON. 
VOCATIONS, or national aſſemblies of their 
clergy, by which they broke their unanimity, and 
rendered them a defenceleſs body. It has been the 


policy of all ages to divide a party that is not other- 


wiſe to be forced; and wherever churches are re- CH AF. 
ſtrained from meeting and debating upon their com- XXXIV. l 


mon intereſts, their tuin is not far off. What 
muſt a Church then eſtabliſned by the laws of the 
land apprehend, when all her enemies, the moſt 
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— . 


impious ſectaries, and even thoſe who deny the 


fundamental articles of the Chriſtian faith, are 
permitted and encouraged to hold their national 
aſſemblies, while ſhe alone is tantalized with a 
mock ſummons from time to time, and never ſuf- 
fered to meet or conſult about her intereſts? But 
to proceed: They agreed not to fall upon all the 
churches at once, but firſt to demoliſh thoſe which 
had been erected ſince the edict of Nants; after 
that to interdict ſome few others, and to ſuffer the 
preachers to remain in their cures where their 
churches were deſtroyed, to keep them from cla- 
mouring too loud, and alarming the reſt of their 
brethren : ſhortly after they proceeded to proſe- 
cute and baniſh the preachers from their reſpective 
provinces, and to prohibitthe people to meet with- 
out their miniſters. Then they procured a ſevere 
edict againſt thoſe, who having been born Pro- 
teſtants, and turned Roman Catholicks, ſhould re- 
lapſe ; and prohibited prieſts and monks to turn 
Proteſtants on the higheſt pains. And becauſe 
intereſt is uſually one of the moſt prevailing ar- 
guments towards converſion, they excluded the 
Reformed from all offices and places of honour or 
profit, while at the ſame time they offered prefer- 
ments and penſions to all that would turn Papiſts : 
this took off moſt of their leading men, and left 
them only a defenceleſs mob. They afterwards 
ſuppreſſed all their academies, univerſities, and 
ſchools, and took the education of their children out 
of their hands: and in order to ſtarve them if they 
ftill remained obſtinate, no man was ſuffered to 
follow any creditable or beneficial employment if 
he refuſed to turn Roman Catholick. At the ſame 
time leſt the kingdom ſhould be depopulated, and 
their manufactures ruined by their tranſporting 
themſelves to foreign countries, for they were very 
numerous, and moſt of them excellent mecha- 
nicks, an edict was procured,' prohibiting them to 
leave the Kingdom on pain of being ſent to the 
gallies, as great numbers of them were for at- 
tempting it. And all the while, it ſeems, a great 
deal of pains was taken to make foreigners believe 
that the King had no deſign to extirpate the Pro- 
teſtant religion, till the year 1685, when it was 
impoſſible any longer to diſguiſe their intentions. 
They threw off the maſk at this time with a wit- 
neſs, for wy employed their whole army in 
forcing the Reformed to turn Roman Catholicks. 
BovFFLERS, an officer of a brutiſh ſavage temper, 
whoſe principal merit was the ready. obedience he 
had always paid to the moſt barbarous orders of the 
court, was firſt employed in Bearn to begin the 
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converſion. The provinces of Guienne, Saintonge, 


and Languedoc, were the next that were abandoned 
to the fury of the Roman clergy and the troops 
that ſupported them, and not many weeks after 
the whole kingdom underwent the fame fate. The 
Intendant of each province, with the Biſhop, went 
from town to town and having ſummoned the 
Proteſtants to attend them, let them know that it 
was his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's pleaſure, that the 
Roman Catholick religion only ſhould be profeſſed 
in his dominions; he required them therefore to 


turn Roman Catholicks voluntarily without delay, 


or they would be compelled to itby force. To which 

many of the people anſwered, that their bodies and 

eſtates were in the King's power, he might — 
0 
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CHAP. of them as he pleaſed ; but they deſired their con- 


XXXIV. ſciences might not be forced, they could not for- 
ſake a religion they believed to be true, or words 

to that effect. Whereupon the ſoldiers were imme- 

diately ordered to ſeize on the gates and avenues 

of the places they had inveſted, to prevent the eſ- 

cape of any one, after which they entered the rown 

ſword in hand with the utmoſt fury, as if it had 

been taken by ſtorm, crying out to ſuch of the Re- 

formed as they met with, Die, or turn Roman Ca- 
tholicks ; and it had been a mercy to ſome of them 

if they had been diſpatched outright, without un- 
dergoing that variety of torments which ſucceed- 

ed. The troops being quartered in ſuch Pro- 

teſtant houſes as the Biſhop or Prieſt directed, and 

all the goods ſecured, the firſt days were ſpent in 
conſuming the proviſions and plundering them of 

their money, jewels, and plate, after which they 

ſeized the houſhold goods, and expoſed them to 

fale; and if any Roman Catholick out of friendſhip 

or kindred attempted to conceal any of the effects of 

the unfortunate wretch, he was ſeverely fined. 

Variety of When this would not prevail on the Proteſtants to 
tortures to change their religion, they were abuſed and tor- 
_ the mented a thouſand ways. Men and women were 
teſtants K i IE 

to turn Pa. hung upon beams, or on hooks in their chimnies 
piſts. by their hair and feet, and ſmoked with whiſps of 
wet hay till they were almoſt ſuffocated; and 

if they promiſed to abjure their religion, and re- 

fuſed to ſign the inſtrument of abjuration when 

they were taken down, they were hung up again. 

Others were thrown into fires kindled on purpoſe, 

and after they were deſperately ſcorched, let duwn 

by ropes into wells, it being demanded of them all 

the while if they would change their religion. 

They tied people to tables, and poured wine down 

their throats till they ſaid they would turn. They 

ſtript men and women naked, and in that condi- 

tion tied them together. Some were ſtuck with 

pins from head to foot, cut with pen-knives, or 

taken by the noſe with red-hot tongs, and in that 

manner led about till they promiſed to go to maſs; 

and being dragged half. dead to churches, their pre- 

ſence there was ſometimes taken for an abjuration. 

But the common torture, and that which ſeems to 

be purely of French invention, was the keeping 

people awake for a week together, either by pinch- 


ing them, daſhing water in their faces, plucking 


off the hairs of their beards, and drumming 1n their 
ears till they had almoſt loſt their ſenſes; and then 
no wonder if they choſe any religion that was of- 
tered them. Thoſe that have been proof againſt 
every other ſtudied cruelty, have been overcome 
by this. The torment of being thus kept from 
ſleep, *tis ſaid, is inexpreſſible. But it was not 
only upon thoſe in health that they exerciſed this 
piece of tyranny, for where people of either ſex lay 
111 of fevers, or other violent. diſeaſes, they would 
bring ſeven or eight drums to the bed-fide and 
drum till they made them diſtracted or renounced 
their religion. In ſome places they would bind 
the huſband or the father hand and foot, and ra- 
viſh the wife or daughter before their faces ; tho? 
the Hugonots acknowledge that rapes were not al- 
lowed of every where. I ſhall mention but two or 
three ſpecies of torture more which were executed 
upon the miſerable Proteſtants, and theſe were the 
tearing, off the nails of their fingers and toes ; blow- 
ing them up with bellows till they were ready to 
burſt, and burning the ſoles of their feet with red- 
hot ſhovels. Tantum religio potuit, But ſurely 
no perſuaſion can deſerve the name of religion, 
which inſpires it's votaries with ſuch barbarous prin- 
1 


ciples. True religion, and eſpecially the Chriſtian, 
teaches univerſal love and benovelence even to- 
wards our greateſt enemies. But to return: If no 
tortures could induce the miſerable Hugonots to 
change their religion, they ſnut them up in loath- 
ſome dungeons, where they were ſuffered to ſee 
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none but their tormentors. In the mean time their 
houſes were demoliſhed, their woods and lands 
waſted, if they had any, and their wives and chil- 


dren confined in monaſteries; and thoſe that en- 
deavoured to eſcape, were ſhot like wild beaſts. Nor 
was this the caſe only of the meaneſt people, men 
of quality and eſtates were treated no better. La- 
dies of diſtinction had their necks and faces gaſhed 
and ſcarred with knives or ſwords, to render them 


deformed ; neither age, ſex, or beauty could move 


their inhuman perſecutors to ſpare them. And 
when ſome of them fled to Paris to avoid theſe out- 
rages, believing that the court could never coun- 
tenance ſuch barbarities, they were commanded to 
leave the city within fifteen days, and return to 
their own houſes, and all people were prohibited 
to entertain or lodge them. Some who had found 
means to preſent petitions to the King, vere ſent 


to the Baſtile : and what ſeems extremely hard, 


notwithſtanding the maſter of the houſe renounced 
his religion, the ſoldiers were quartered upon him 
till the whole family complyed. The prieſts who 
attended the dragoons on theſe occaſions required 
no more of the convert at firſt than this declara- 
tion, viz, I do acknowledge the Catholick, Apo- 
ſtolick, and Roman Church, as it was in the time 
of the Apoſtles; and I renounce and abjure all 
the errors that. have crept into it ſince that time. 
And as many of them did not ſcruple this, they 
afterwards made them ſubſcribe another, viz. that 


of their own motion, without any force, compul- 


ſion, or violence, they had embraced the Catholick - 


faith. In which there does not ſeem to be any 
great harm neither; but if any one profeſſed the 
Proteſtant religion afterwards, he was faid to have 


relapſed, and was ſeverely puniſhed. Thus far the 


government proceeded before they formally repeal- 
ed the edict of Nants. | | 
This edict of repeal] paſſed the ſeals on the 18th 
of October, 1685, and was ratified by the parlia- 
ment of Paris on the 22d of the ſame month ; af- 
ter which it was ſent to all the other parliaments 
of the kingdom to be confirmed. The preamble 
recites, That HENRY IV granted the edit of 
Nants in order to ſettle his dominions in peace, 


The ſub- 
ſtance of 
the repeal 
of the edict 
of Nants. 


and that he might reconcile thoſe to the Roman 


Church who upon flight pretences had ſeparated 
themſelves from it; but that his expectations were 
not anſwered. That his ſucceſſor LEWIS XIII, 
having the ſame zeal for religion, had pacified the 


troubles of the kingdom by an edict of the ſame 


kind paſſed at Niſmes, anno 1629 but that the 
greateſt part of the people having ſince embraced 
the Catholick faith, the edicts of Nants and Niſmes 
were now become uſcleſs; and therefore his Ma- 
jeſty thought fit to ſuppreſs them, as he did like- 
wiſe all other edicts and declarations that had been 
made in favour of the Hugonots. Then he orders 
all their churches to be demoliſhed, prohibits all 
aſſemblies for publick worſhip, or the exerciſe of 
their religion in private, on pain of corporal puniſh- 


mene and the confiſcation of their eſtates; He or- 


ders all their preachers to depart the kingdom with- 
in fifteen days from the date of the edict, or to 
be ſent to the gallies; offering a reward to ſuch 


belief, 


of them as would change their religion. He pro- 
hibits parents to inſtruct their children in that 
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CH AP. belief, and requires that all children born after the 
XXXIV. publication of this edict be baptized by a popiſh 


prieſt, and brought up in that perſuaſion, He 
allows thoſe who had departed the kingdom to re- 
turn home within five months, or their eſtates to 
be confiſcated : and prohibits all others to remove 
into any foreign country, or convey their wives 
or children thither, on pain of being ſent to the 
gallies. He confirmed all declarations againſt thoſe 


that had relapſed. And by the laſt clauſe his Ma- 


jeſty declares, that his ſubjects of the Reformed Re- 
ligion may, till God enlightens them, remain in 
his dominions, enjoy their eſtates, and carry on their 
trades, without being moleſted on account of re- 
ligion, provided they make no profeſſion thereof. 

The church of Charenton, and all the Prote- 
ſtant churches in France that were ſtanding, were 
demoliſhed on the very day this edict was pub- 
liſhed, The preachers were allowed fifteen days 
to depart the kingdom, but were prohibited to 
take along with them either father, mother, bro- 
ther, or ſiſter, or children above ſeven years of 
age. It is obſerved, that all the Proteſtant mini- 
ſters had not the courage to go into baniſhment, 
ſome of them were tempred by the offers of pre- 
ferment, and renounced their religion, to the great 
ſcandal of their people. But though the laſt arti- 
cle of the edict was fo clear and expreſs, that the 
Reformed expected for the future to be free from 
perſecution, while they made no open profeſſion of 
their religion; this it ſeems was bur a ſnare, for 
the government no ſooner obſerved that the Pro- 
teſtants, relying on his Majeſty's honour, were 
returned to their habitations, but they quartered 
ſoldiers upon them again, and uſed them in the 
ſame barbarous manner they had done before. 
Monſieur pv QuesxNE, one of their Vice-Ad- 
mirals, *tis ſaid, was the only man that was ex- 
empted from this perſecution, and that upon ac- 
count of his ſkill in maritime affairs, which the 
King at this time was promoting with the utmoſt 
application. 

The propagating the Roman Catholick religion, 
as they ſtiled it, or the perſecution of the Prote- 
ſtants, was continued during the years 1686 and 
1687; and various edicts were iſſued to prevent 
their eſcaping out of the kingdom: but ſtill we 
find ſeveral of the neighbouring countries crouded 
with them about this time: either they pretend- 
ed to become- converts till they found an oppor- 
tunity of lcaving France, or their Catholick rela- 
tions and friends were ſo touched with their misfor- 
tunes that they favoured their eſcape ; or, laſtly, 
as their eſtates were to be transferred to their Po- 
piſh relations on their leaving France, it is very 
natural to ſuppoſe they were not backward in aſ- 
fiſting them to eſcape to foreign countries. The 
Proteſtants relate, that about this time LEWIòSXIV 
was ſtruck with a loathſome diſeaſe (a Fiſtula in 
Ano) which they looked upon as a judgment upon 


him tor his repeated cruelties exerciſed on the in- 


nocent Hugonots : certain it is, the King had a 
ſevere fit of illneſs, and went in a ſolemn pro- 


cCeſſion to the church of Notre Dame in Paris to 


ſing Te Deum for his deliverance from that or 


The nun- ſome other diſeaſe, He erected the fine nunnery 
nery of St of St Cyr near Verſailles alſo, endowing it with 


Cyr ereQ- 
ed. 


a revenue of two hundred thouſand livres per an- 
num, for the entertainment of three hundred young 
ladies who wanted fortunes; where they are in- 
ſtructed in every thing that may render them uſe- 
ful or agreeable, and at twenty years of age are left 


at their liberty to ſettle in the world, or take the 


VOI. u. | 


vow of celibacy, &c. But I ſhould have remem- 
bered, that in the year 1686 the Grand Monarch 
had an opportunity of gratifying his vanity at an- 
audience he gave to the Siameſe Ambaſſadors, when 
the court appeared in it's utmoſt ſplendor. They 
were afterwards carried to the frontier towns and 
ſea-ports, to take a view of the fortifications, and 
of the prodigious arſenals and magazines of war 
erected there, ro their great aſtoniſhment no 
doubt; neither their own country, or any of the 
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Aſiatick kingdoms, being able to ſhew any thing 


comparable to them. 


The French King having been for ſome conſi- 
derable time maſter of the purſes and perſons of 
his ſubjects, had employed all the wealth of France 
towards rendering himſelf ſupcrior both by ſea 
and land to any of the powers of Europe; and it 
is very evident he thought himſelf a match for all 
of them, by the provocations he gave every Prince 
and State almoſt in his neighbourhood, He ſeems 
ſollicitous to find occaſions to quarrel with them 
and where he wanted a pretence, frequently fell 
upon them without. And notwithſtanding he 
might well be deemed a zealous Catholick from the 
perſecution of his Proteſtant ſubjects, we find him 
inſulting the Pope himſelt, and threatning a ſchiſm 
in the Church. He called an aſſembly of the Ec- 
cleſiaſticks of his kingdom, over whom he had 
ſuch an abſolute dominion, that they were com- 
pelled to determine what they believed moſt accep- 
rable to him. Among other things they declared, 
that the Pope was not infallible, and could eſtabliſh 
no article of faith, without the concurrence of a 
General Council, which was ſuperior to him : that 
he had no power to intermeddle in the temporal af- 
fairs of Princes, nor could abſolve their ſubjects 
from their oaths of allegiance, &c. The Pope, on 
the other hand, had refuſed ro confirm the Biſhops 
of the King's nomination, and deprived the French 
Ambaſſadors, as well as thoſe of other Princes, of 
the franchiſes of their palaces at Rome ; where- 
upon the parliament of Paris, as they were ordered, 
admitted an appeal from the Pope to a General 
Council. Things were brought to this extremity, 
when the Elector of Cologne happening to die, 
Prince CLEMENT of Bavaria, who was eſpouſed 
by the Imperialiſts, and Cardinal Fu RST EM BURG, 
the French King's creature, became candidates for 
that biſhoprick; and, as the French complain, 
the Pope cauſed the Prince of Bavaria to be de- 
clared elected, though FURSTEMBNRG had a ma- 
jority of votes in the chapter; at which the Grand 
Monarch pretended to be ſo exaſperated, that he 
threatened both his Holineſs and the Emperor to 
make them ſenſible of his reſentment, which oc- 
caſioned their entering into a confederacy againſt 
him, together with the Spaniards, the Dutch, and 
moſt of the Princes of the Empire : both Prote- 


ſtants and Papiſts thought it high time to put a F. 


{top to the ambitious deſigns of this haughty over- 
bearing Monarch. The terms of this alliance were 
ſuch a medley of contradictions, in regard to re- 
ligion at leaſt, as are ſcarce to be parallelled in any 
treaty that ever was made, Here we find the Pro- 
teſtants ſtipulating to defend the rights of the Holy 
Sce againſt the encroachments of the French court, 
and the Pope covenanting to ſee the Proteſtants of 
France reſtored to the free exerciſe of their reli- 
gion; nay, all the parties to this alliance agreed 
never to make peace till theſe things were effected. 
But ſo unnatural, ſo impoſſible to be fulfilled muſt 
theſe articles appear to be on the firſt framing them, 


that it is no wonder no manner of regard was had 
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CH AP. to them at the end of the war when a peace came 


to be concluded; they were only calculated to draw 
inthe bigotted deluded mob on both ſides: for when 
the Prince of Orange and other heads of the con- 
federacy had brought about their particular ends, 
religion and the people were left to ſhift for them- 
ſelves, as uſual. But to proceed: 

The French King having upwards of a hun- 
dred thouſand men well diſciplined at the begin- 
ning of theſe commotions, was in a condition to 
put his threats in execution before the flow Ger- 
mans or Spantards could aſſemble their troops to 
oppoſe him. The Dauphin was ſent with a nu— 
merous army into Germany in the latter end of 
the year 1688, where he ſurprized Philipſburg, 
Frankendale, Manheim, Heidelburg, Hailbron, 
and ſeveral other great towns; while another de- 
tachment made themſclves maſters of Menrz, 
Worms, Spires, &c. and took up their winter- 
quarters in the Palatinate. In the Low-Countries 
the Marſhal p*'Hum1zsets took the fortreſs of Huy, 
Nor were the French obliged only to the ufut] di- 


ceſs, but to the ſituation of affairs in England, 
whither the Dutch had ſent thirteen or fourteen 
thouſand of their beſt troops, commanded by the 
Prince of Orange, to ſupport the malecontents of 
that kingdom, who brought about that ſurprizing 
Revolution, of which an account has already been 
given in the modern hiſtory of the United Pro- 
vinces. It had been reſolved indeed at the court 
of France, to ſend twenty or thirty thouſand men 
to the aſſiſtance of the King of England; but that 
Prince had been over- ruled by ſome falſe friends 
in his council to refuſe them; whereupon the 
French King contented himſelf with threatening 
the States-General to reſent it if they aſſiſted the 
Engliſh malecontents againſt their Sovereign, which 
they did not much regard; they were aſſured of 
a diſpoſition in the Engliſh fleet and army, as well 
as people, to revolt to the Prince of Orange, and 
knew that he would ſoon return to their aſſiſtance 
ſtrengthened with the forces of Britain; and the 
moſt the French could have done in his abſence 
would have been to make themſelves maſters of a 
town or two. Beſides, the ſeaſon of the year was 
far advanced, and the bulk of their army in Ger- 
many. As for the unfortunate King of England, 
being deſerted by his people and army, he ſent 
ever the Queen and the Prince of Wales to France, 
who arrived at St; Germains en Laye the 6th of 
January, N. S. and his Majefty followed them the 
next Day, The King of France, fay their hifto- 
rians, received them in a manner worthy of himſelf, 
namely, with all the kindneſs and generoſity which 
could be expected from ſo great a Prince, and 
aſſigned the royal Palace of St Germains for their 
reſidence. Soon after the convention of Eſtates in 
England declared the Prince and Princeſs of Orange 
King and Queen of Great Britain, But the French 
King, did not only give King James an hoſpitable 
reception, but fitted out a fleet, and fent him with 
4 reinforcement of French forces to Ireland, the 
greateſt part of which kingdom ſtill remained 
faithful to that Prince. CyuaTEau-Renavn, 


the French Admiral, having ſet King JAMES 


and the land-forces on ſhore, met with Admiral 
HrezteT, who commanded the Ensliſh fleet, 
and defeated him (though the Engliſh affirm it 
was a drawn battle). About the fame time his 
moſt Chriſtian Majeſty is charged with entring 
into an alliance with the pirates of Algiers, by 


which it was agreed they ſhould cruiſe upon the 
I 


Engliſh and Dutch merchants, and that he ac- 
tually introduced theſe Mahometan rovers into 
the Ocean, and even into the Bririſh channel. 

In Ireland King Ja mts having received another 
re· inforcement of French troops, laid ſiege to Lon- 
donderry, (being almoſt the only city in the hands 
of the Prince of Orangc's friends) and reduced it 


to the laſt extremity by famine, many thouſands 


periſhing for want of food; but Colonel Kirk 
being ſent to the relief of it from England, found 
means to throw ſupplies of men and proviſions into 
the town, and compelled King James to raiſe 
the ſiege, after which that Prince's. intereſt very 
much declined in Ireland. In the mean time the 
Imperialiſts recovered Mentz, Keylſcrwaert, Rhine- 
berg, and Bon, from the French; and as the Grand 
Monarch was ſenſible he muſt in time reſtore all 
he had taken in the Palatinate, he had ravaged that 
country, deſtroying it with fire and ſword in a 
terrible manner, He laid in aſhes the cities of 
Spire, Oppenheim, Worms, and Frankendale, with 
all the villages and open places between Francfort 
and Heidelburgh z which ſhews that he now de- 
{paired of making that fine country his own, or 
ſucceeding in his project of becoming ſole monarch 
of this part of the world. At the beginning of the 
war he had hopes that the crown of Great Britain 
would have concurred in all his meaſures, at leaſt 
that he ſhould have been able to have kept up a 
civil war there, by turniſhing his ally King James 
with troops from time to time; but England be- 
ing now in other hands, he was ſenſible he muſt 
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ſooner or later relinquiſh all his acquiſitions on that 


fide. The beginning of the war however was no 
lets glorious to his arms at ſea than at land, for he 
gained a victory over the united fleets of England 
and Holland commanded by the Earl of Torring- 
ton off of Beachy-hcad. The Dutch it ſeems bore 
the brunt of this engagement almoſt alone, for 
either the Engliſh Admiral could not or would not 
ſecond them, for which he was afterwards tried 
and acquitted z but King WILLIAM did not think 
fit to employ him afterwards: however, as few of 
the Engliſh ſhips came to a cloſe engagement with 
the enemy, their loſs was inconſiderable. The 
next day (July 1, O. S.) a more memorable battle 
was fought on the banks of the Boyne in Ireland, 
which in a manner determined the fate of that 
kingdom, and ſettled King WILLIAM on the 
throne. 
of this engagement is, that Marſhal Sc HOUBERO, 
under the Prince of Orange, commanded an army 
of forty thouſand regular troops, and that King 
James's army conſiſted only of the militia of the 
country, except the French auxiliaries, which did 
no: amount to ten thouſand men; that the Iriſh 
were charged both in front and flank, and their foot 
broken without any poſſibility of rallying them; 
rhat the French ſuſtained the charge bravely for 
ſome time, but were at length obliged to retire, 
King James after the battle went to Kinſale, 
and from thence to Dublin; and finding it impoſ- 
ſible to bear up againſt ſo great a ſuperiority, 
thought fit to return to France: whereupon the 
Duke of Ormond took poſſeſſion of Dublin, and 
King WII II AM made his triumphant entry into 
that city the ſixth inſtant. 

The French had better ſucceſs in the Nether- 
lands, where they gained a compleat victory over 
the Dutch in the plains of Flerus or Fleury, on 
the tenth of July, taking all their cannon and fix 
thouſand priſoners. But having already given an 
account of the war between the French and the 

| confederates 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF FRANCE. 


confederates till the peace of Ryſwick, which was 
concluded in the year 1697, in the modern hiſtory 
of the Netherlands, I ſhould be inexcuſable to tire 
the reader with the repetition of thoſe occurences 
here. | p 

By the peace between France and Savoy, the 
French King obliged himſelf to reſtore Pignerol, 
(after it was demoliſhed) and the reſt of the places 
taken from his Royal Highneſs during the war, a- 
mong which the chief were Montmelian, Nice, 
Villa Franca, and Suza. It was agreed alſo that 
the Duke of Burgundy, the Dauphin's eldeſt fon, 
ſhould marry Madam the Princeſs Royal, the Duke 
of Savoy's eldeſt daughter. And it was mutually 
ſtipulated, not to tolerate the Reformed Religion in 
either of their dominions, | 

Between France and England it was reciprocally 
agreed to reſtore all places that had been taken on 
either ſide : and the French King obliged himſelf 
not to diſturb King WILLIAM in the poſſeſſion 
of the crown of England, or aſſiſt his enemies; 
and to reſtore the principality of Orange, and all 
he had been deprived of in France. | 

Between France and the States- General it was 
agreed alſo to reſtore whatever had been taken on 
either fide. | 

By the treaty between France and Spain, Bar- 
celona, Roſes, and Gironne, and all other places 
the French had taken in Spain, were reſtored to 
the Spaniards. And in the Netherlands, the city 
and duchy of Luxemburg, and county of Chinay, 
Mons, Courtray, Charleroy, and all other towns 
his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty had taken during the 
war, were yielded to Spain. 

The Emperor did not fign the peace till about 
two months after the reſt of the confederates, viz. 
on the zoth of October 1697. The treaties of 
Weſtphalia and Nimeguen were agreed to be the 
foundation of it; and particularly it was ſtipula- 
ted, that reſtitution ſhould be made to the Emperor 


and Empire of whatever the French had taken 


1698. 


during the war, provided that the Catholick re- 
ligion ſhould remain in the ſtate it then was in the 
places to be reſtored ; only it was thought proper 
to make an exchange of ſome places: Straſburg 
and it's dependencies was to be united to the king- 
dom of France; and Friburg, Fort Kehl, Fort St 
Peter, the Star Fort, Brifac, and Philipſburg, were 
yielded to the Emperor. The duchy of Lorrain 
was to. be reſtored to it's natural Prince, except 
ſome few ſmall places, and the fortifications of Nan- 
cy, the capital city, were agreed to be demoliſhed. 
From. whence it evidently appears, that tho? the 
French had met with ſuch amazing ſucceſs during 
the courſe of the war, they were in no condition 
to continue 1t longer, or they would never have 
relinquiſhed all their acquiſitions. 

No ſooner was the war ended, but the: perſecu- 
tion of the Hugonots was revived. The Court of 
France being now no longer apprehenſive of their 
fomenting inſurrections, ſhewed them no favour, 
the army was again employed in harraſſing thoſe 

oor people z and accordingly, 'tis faid, the French 

roteſtants and new converts are always more de- 
ſirous of war than peace. At the ſame time ſe- 
veral RomanCatholick biſhops, prieſts and monks, 
with their diſciples, having fled from Ireland and 
taken refuge in France, the archbiſhop of Paris 
ſent a kind of circular letter, or brief, through his 
province, whereby he did ina very moving man- 
ner, exhort all true Catholicks to contribute to 
the neceſſities of theſe their afflicted brethren. 

The King of Spain being in a very ill ſtate of 
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health, and the French, as well as the houſes of CHAP. 
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tenſions to the ſucceſſion of that monarchy in 
caſe of his Catholick Majeſty's death, it was ge- 


Treaty of 
partition 


nerally expected that the peace of Europe would ofthe _ 
be again diſturbed whenever that event ſhould Spaniſh 
happen. And indeed both the French and Im- h. 


peraliſts were actually making military prepara- 
tions, and forming alliances to maintain their re- 
ſpective titles to that crown in caſe of a demiſe, 
being ſatisfied that on which fide ſoever the right 
ſhould appear, the longeft ſword would probably 
carry it. But as the French were not ſo ſanguine 
at this time es to hope to obtain the whole, King 
WiLlLiam, *tis ſaid, propoſed the making a par- 
tition of the Spaniſh dominions among the ſeve- 
ral competitors, to which had all the parties con- 
cerned agreed, there might have been no great 
hurt in the matter; but the Emperor infiſted on 
his claim to the whole, and would conſent to no 
treaty on this head: whereupon the Kings of Eng- 
land and France, and the State-General, took 
upon them to divide the dominions of Spain with— 
out him; and this was called the firſt Partition- 
Treaty, by which the Dauphin of France was 
allotted for his ſhare the kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily, the iſlands of Sancto Stephano, Porto Her- 
cole, Orbitello, Telamone, Porto Longone, and 
Piombino, and all the places ſituate on the coaſt 
of Tuſcany which belonged to Spain; as alfo the 
towns of Font arabia and St Scbaftian, ſo much of 
the provinces of Guipuſcoa, Navarre, Alava, and 
Biſcay, as are on this fide the mountains; but the 
reſt of Guipuſcoa, &c. beyond the Pyrentan moun- 
tains, was to remain to Spain. To the Archduke 
CHaRLEs, the Emperor's ſecond ſon, in lieu of 
all pretenſions of the houle of Auſtria, was affigned 
the duchy of Milan: and to the cleQtoral Prince 
of Bavaria, all the reſt of the Spaniſh monarchy 
and it's dependencics, as well in Europe as in 
Africa and both the Indies. And in caſe of the 
King of Spain's death without iſſue, if any of the 
parties ſhould refuſe to accept the ſhare. allotred 
him, ſuch ſhare was to remain ſequeſtered in the 
hands of the reſpective Governors till the con- 
troverſy ſhould be decided. 

The Court of Spain being acquainted with the 
particulars of this treaty, were not a little alarmed 
at it; and in order to prevent the diſmembring of 
that monarchy, the King by the advice of his 
Council made a will, whereby he gave the king- 


dom of Spain, with all the territories belonging to 


it, to the electoral Prince of Bavaria. But this 
Prince dying ſoon after, the parties to the firſt 
treaty of partition drew up and concluded a ſe- 


cond, which the Spaniards were no leſs offended 


at than the former. | | 


1699. 


By this treaty the ſame ſhare. was allotted to The ſe. 
the Dauphin as before, with an addition of Final cond Par- 
and Lorrain, the duchy of Milan being given to gion. 


the Duke of Lorrain in lieu of his own country: 
the kingdom of Spain, with all the remainder of 
it's dominions within Europe and without, were 
allotted to the Archduke CHARLES, the Empe- 
ror's ſecond ſon. This treaty was ſigned at Lon- 
don by the Plenipotentiaries of France, Britain, 
and the States-General, on the 3d of March 1700, 


N. S. or the 19th of February 1699, O. S. Before 


I proceed to give an account of the ſucceſs of it, 
it may be proper to mention ſome occurrences 
that happened in France while theſe treaties were 
upon the anvil. „ 


The. 


Treaty. 
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The court of France, as has been intimated 
already, kept up their forces after the war was 
ended, that they might be in a condition to give 
law to the reſt of Europe in caſe of the King of 

ns indeed ſome of the 
common ſoldiers in every regiment that were leaſt 
fit for ſervice, but retaining all the officers, their 
places might eaſily be ſupplied on any emergency: 
and as the French King had now no preſent em- 
ployment for this vaſt body of veteran troops, 


whom a long ſeries of war had rendered the moſt 


expert at their arms, and all millitary accompliſh- 
ments, that had ever appeared upon the face of the 
earth, for the inſtruction as well as diverſion of 


his three grand-ſons, the Dukes of Burgundy, An- 


Jou, and Berry, he ordered an incampment of fifty 
thouſand horſe and foot, with a train of artillery, 
near Compeigne in Picardy, where were repreſen- 
ted all ſuch actions and motions as uſually happen 
between two armies during the moſt active cam- 
paigns, as ſieges, battles, marches, foragings, &c. 
the charges of which, ?tis ſaid, did not amount to 
leſs than ſixteen millions of livres, or ſixteen hun- 
dred thouſand pound ſterling. The expences in 
the camp were beyond all bounds, every great of- 
ficer kept a publick table; and as to Marſhal 
BovrFLERs, his expences are hardly to be com- 
puted. He cauſed ſeveral large apartments to be 
built, and hung with flame-coloured damaſk laced 
with gold orriſs, pier-glaſſes, marble-tables, ca- 
binets, and China ware, &c. which he brought from 
his palaces in Paris; but his tapeſtry, his beds, 
chairs, and plate were all new, and made on pur- 
pole for the camp. He had four ſpacious kitchens, 
in which were two and forty cooks employed in 
preparing the moſt elegant entertainments. Ex- 
preſſes arrived continually with ortelans, red par- 
tridge, pheaſants, capons of Bruges, and in gene- 
ral the moſt exquiſite rarities from every country. 
Fiſh was brought in on fiſh-days from Dieppe, 
Calais, and Dunkirk, and horſes laid to bring ſtur- 
gron and ſalmon from Ghent and Bruſlels, and o- 
thers to fetch fruit and ſallads from the neghbour- 
hood of Paris; beſides a vaſt profuſion of Cham- 
pagne, Burgundy, Reniſh, Moſcller, and all foreign 
wines. When the camp broke up, the army 
marched towards the Netherlands, which gave 
very unealy apprehenſions to the Engliſh and 
Dutch. 

Still the perſecution of the Hugonots continued; 
and thoſe who had fled into the territories of the 
Duke of Savoy, by the influence of the Court of 
France were driven from thence into Switzerland ; 
which country being over-burthened with them, 
the Elector of Brandenburg invited them to ſettle 
in his coantry, and granted them many conlide- 


rable privileges, whereby he eſtabliſhed ſeveral be- 


neficial manufactures, which till then were un- 
known 1n that country. 
Grand Monarch publiſhed ſeveral edicts for the 
encouragement of trade in his dominions, and 
preventing idleneſs and luxury: but he had done 


infinitely more miſchief to the trade and manu- 


factures of France, by driving ſuch multitudes of 
artificers into other countries, who ſet up their 


ſeveral profeſſions there, than ever he could hope 


to repair by the wiſeſt regulations. His eſtabliſh- 
ing a ſelect Council to enquire into the grievances 
of merchants and tradeſmen, was certainly a very 
prudent inftitution : but much, the greateſt grie- 
vance, the putting ſuch hardſhips on the indu- 
ſtrious peaſants and mechanicks on account of re- 
ligion, was left without a remedy ; which natu- 
2 | | 


In the mean time the 


rally produced the calamities they Jie under at CHAP, 


this day, when great part of their lands are ac- 
tually uncultivated, and many of the towns that 
were famous for trade and manufactures have 
ſcarce any left, 

To return to the buſineſs of the Spaniſh ſucceſ- 
ſion : Notwithſtanding the French King had a- 
greed with his Britiſh Majeſty and the States-Ge- 
neral to accept a part of the Spaniſh dominions on 
the death of that Prince, yet obſerving how much 
his Catholick Majeſty and the whole Spaniſh na- 
tion were averſe to the diſmembring of their mo- 
narchy, he found means to influence their councils 
ſo far as to get a Will made, whereby the Duke of 
Anjou, ſecond fon to the Dauphin, was appointed 
heir of the whole Spaniſh monarchy. Soon after 
which (viz. on the firſt of November 1700, O. S.) 
his Catholick Majeſty died; of which the court of 
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France no ſooner received advice, but orders were ne 
ſent to their troops, to advance towards the fron- French 


tiers of the Spaniſh territories to eſtabliſh the Duke 
of Anjou on that throne. The States-General 
hereupon repreſented their ſurprize to the French 
Ambaſſador at the Hague, that his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty ſhould reject the treaty of partition he had 
made with them and King WILLIAM, and ac- 
cept the will in favour of his grandſon. To which 
the Ambaſſador anſwered, that the principal de- 
ſign of that _y being to prevent the union of 
the kingdoms of France and Spain under one So- 
vereign, this was as effectually provided for by the 
will, tne heirs of the Duke of Anjou being ren- 
dered incapable of enjoying the crown of Spain if 
they ſucceeded to that of France, But how little 
ſatisfied ſoever the Dutch might be with this an- 
ſwer, they thought fit to diſſemble their intentions 
when they found the Duke of Bavaria, Governor 
of the Spaniſh Netherlands, had put them into 
the poſſeſſion of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's forces, 


by which means they were abſolutely deprived of 


their barrier, and lay open to the inſults of the 
French. The States- General therefore, as well as 
King WILLIAM, acted that mean part of acknow- 
ledging the Duke of Anjou, and congratulating 
him on his acceſſion to the crown of Spain, at the 
ſame time they were forming an alliance againſt 
him. It is ſaid indeed they were under a neceſſity 
of doing it, but all this neceſſity was no more than 
the hazarding the loſs of a town or two upon their 
frontiers before their Confederates could have 
joined: we ſaw the Imperaliſts alone ſoon found 
the French ſufficient employment in Italy, and the 
Engliſh immediately agreed to ſend over troops to 
their aſſiſtance; ſo that they were far from being 
in that deſperate condition they were, when the 
French invaded them in the year 1672. But the 
ſeveral tranſactions and occurrences during this ſe- 
cond war between France and the Confederates be- 
ing contained in the modern hiſtory of Germany 
or the Netherlands, I ſhall paſs over them here, 
and only take notice of ſome particulars which 
were omitted or but ſlightly mentioned in thoſe 
relations, | | | 
Thediſtreſs the Grand Monarch and his grand. 
ſon of Spain were reduced to by the Allies in this 
war, and particularly in the year 1708, cannot 
appear more evidently to future ages than from 
ſome paſlages we find in a prayer contained in 
the Mercure Galant, printed at Paris in January 
1708-9. | 
[GREAT GOD, (ſays that writer) who mak- 
eſt thoſe men triumph who profeſs a religion con- 
trary to thy holy commandments; DIVINE 
. 12 BEING, 
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CHAP. BEING, who permitteſt the authors of an un- 
XXXIV. juſt war to dethrone a monarch (the King of Spain) 


whom their Ambaſſadors had acknowledged; well 
may man fay that thy decrees are impenetrable. 
Let not thoſe who now (unhappily for themſelves) 
triumph, boaſt of their victories, which Heaven 
permits only to enhance the glory of a Prince who 
had never any other deſigns than what are agree- 
able to juſtice, and for the good of the true religion, 


and to ſhew that he is yet greater in adverſity than 
in the midſt of the moſt flattering proſperity. We 
may ſay, that his enemies who think to cruſh him, 
only make his virtues ſhine the brighter, which 
would not have appeared with that luſtre if he had 
15 always trumphed. The world may be convinced 
he is one of thine elect, ſeeing thy divine Majeſty 
has touched him with the finger with which thou 
toucheſt only thoſe who are to ſerve for examples 


in this world to all mankind, and hereafter to bear 
a palm in heaven. 


But, O our God, if we may be permitted to 


offer a prayer in behalf of the erde of Europe, 


beſtow thy bleſſing on thoſe unfortunate conque- 
rors, and by making them ceaſe to triumph, open 
their eyes, that they may know themſelves, and 


one day merit admiſſion into thy celeſtial kingdom. 
With juſtice has the Monarch who now-governs 


France, acquired the name of Great; ; let him 
triumph once more, O God, and continue thou 


to' make uſe of a Sovereign who places all his felj- 


city in thee, and looks upon the good or bad that 
befals him as favours from thy divine Majeſty, 


and who not having been lifted up with pride in 
the time of his greateſt triumphs, ao. never been 
caſt down by diſgraces, K 


The various calamities France ſuffered at this = 


time were ſufficient to break the ſpirit'of the proud- 
eſt monarch upon earth. Money was become ex- 


ceceding ſcarce, and their mint- bills and farmers 


notes, "which were deſigned to ſupply the place of 
money, had loſt their credit. Their bankers broke 
by whole ſhoals; and the merchants. of Lyons, 
where trade uſed to flouriſh moſt, were nõt able to 
pay the bills of exchange drawn upon them. The 
people at the ſame time were reduced to a ſtarving 


condition, by the unſeaſonable weather and loſs of 
the laſt: harveſt, which occafioned tumults in all 


parts of the kingdom; while the'bad food produced: 
contagious diſtempers that carried off many of 


them. Add to this, all Europe almoſt in a con- 
federacy againſt them, and ready to penetrate into 


the heart of their country: and it is ſcarce poſſible 


to form a ſcene of more conſummate miſery. This 


obliged the French King to think of peace in ear- 
neſt ; whereupon he ſent his Plenipotentiaries to 
Holland ; but the allies refuſed to treat till his mi- 
niſters had conſented to certain mortifying pre- 
liminaries, which were ſigned at the Hague on the 
28th of May 1709; the principal whereof were, 
Art, III. Whereby the French King acknow- 
ledges King CyaRLEs III to be King of Spain, 
the Indies, Naples, Sicily, and all the dominions 
comprehended under the title of the Monarchy of 
Spain, in what part of the world ſoever; reſerving 


only thoſe parts granted to the King of Portugal 
and the Duke of Savoy by the high allies, and 


the barrier which King CHARLES III is to give 
to the States- General, and the N yur of 
Guelderland, 

Art. IV. recites, That N it * HT re- 
ciprocally. agreed, that the treaty of Peace ſhould 
be brought to a concluſion within two months, 

VOL. II. Nums. XC, 
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to commence from the firſt of June, during which C H AP. 


time the French King ſhould cauſe the kingdom 
of Sicily to be delivered to King CHARLES III, 
and the Duke of Anjou, with his wife, children; 
and effects, and all perſons willing to follow him, 
ſhould within the faid two months retire out of 
the Spaniſh dominions ; it is hereby ſtipulated, 
that if the Duke of Anjou ſhould not conſent to 
this convention before the expiration of the ſaid 
term, the French King, as-well as the confede- 
rates, ſhould take meaſures in concert to ſecure 


| the full execution of this article. 


Art. V. And to forward the ſaid agreement, 


the French King ſhould, within the ſaid term of 


two months, withdraw all his troops and officers 
from Spain, Sicily, and the reſt of the Spaniſh ter- 
ritories in Europe and thoſe in the Indies, as 
ſoon as he could, and ſhould not directly or in- 
directly affiſt the Duke of Anjou with forces, 
money, &c. | 

Art. VI. The French King agrees to yield up 


Strafburgh and Fort Kehl to the Emperor. 


Art. IX. He agrees to reſtore Brifac, to the 
u g 


Art X. be is hereby fielded to a Em- 


peror, and the reſt of the imperial cities in Alſace 


were to enjoy their privileges: 
Aft. XI. The French King Cogent w FONG 


Wiſh: Huninghen, New Briſac and Fort Lewis, 


with all the other fortreſſes he poſſeſſes on the 
Rhine from Baſil to Philipſbargh: 


Art, XIV, XV. The French King promiſes to 


acknowledge Queen ANNE, and the Proteſtant” 


SucctſHhon.- 

Art. XVI. Obliges the Wend King to reſtore! 
whatever he has taken from Britain. 

Art. XVII Obliges him to demoliſh the town. 
and harbour of-Duiikifk. | 
Art. XXII. By this: article the: French King 
yields to the States- General Furnes, Menin, 
Ypres, Caſſel, 1. lle, Conde, and Maubeuge, for 
their barrier 

Art. XXIII. By this he agrees to deliver u all 
places he had Polen himſelf of in the 


Arr. XXVII. and XXVIII The Duke of Savoy 


tobe reinſtated in the poſſeſſion of Savoy, Nice, 


and all his territories; and to enjoy Exilles, Fe- 
neſtrelles, Chamont, and the valley of Pragelas, 


with Whatever lies on this e Nene Genevre, 
and the other mountains. 


Art. XXXV. By this the Fiench King obliges 
himſelf to evacuate Namure, Mons, and Charleroy, 
before the 15th of June; Luxemburg, Conde; 
Tourhay, and Miubeuge, fifteen days after; Nieu- 
port, Furnes, Fort Knocque, and Ypres,: -before the 
15th of July; and before the expiration. of two 
months to demoliſh.the harbour of Dunkirk. _ 
Art. XXXIX. Theſe preliminary articles to be 
ratifyed by the French King, the Queen of Eng- 
land, and the States-General, before the 15th of 


XXXIV. 


June next, when a congreſs was to be begun at 


the Hague. 

Notwithſtanding theſe articles had been ſigned 
by the reſpective Plenipotentiaries, RoviLLE, the 
French miniſter at the Hague, acquainted the mi- 
niſters of the allies a few days after, that the moſt 
Chriſtian King his maſter could not ratify ſeveral 
of them, particulaely the tenth, the eleventh, and 
the twenty- eighth. But the Preſident Robi LE 
being preſſed to declare if he had {till any ſecret orders 
from his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty tending to peace, 
he ſaid, if the allies would content themſelves with 

16 M the 


The 
French 
King re- 
tuſes to ra- 
tiſy the 
prelimi- 
naries. 
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CHAP. 
XXXIV. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF FRANGE. 


the fifth article of the preliminaries with relation, 
to Spain, namely, with a promiſe to re-call his 
troops from Spain, and give no manner of aſſiſtance. 
to his grandſon, without the others relating to the. 
delivering up the Spaniſh Monarchy, he thought 
his Majeſty would not inſiſt on his other excep- 
tions. But the allies not thinking fit to depart from 
any one of the articles which had been agreed on 
for the evacuation of Spain, Monſieur RoviLtLE 
returned to Paris, and the war was renewed with 
as much fury as ever. 

The tollowing winter the French King offered 
to confent to all the preliminary articles, and to 


deliver up four ſtrong towns to the allies, as a 


1710. 


1711. 


The 
French 
King 
makes 
propoſals 
of peace 
to her 
Britiſh 
Majeſty. 


pledge for. the obſervation of them, provided he 
might not be compelled to aſſiſt with his forces in 
dethroning his grandſon, But this offer alſo was 
rejected by the allies, 

On the 1 5th of February 1709-10, the Ducheſs 
of Burgundy was delivered of a ſon, to whom the 
Grand Monarch immediately gave the title of Duke 
of Anjou, being the ſame Prince that now fills the 
throne of France, Lewis XV. 

The French King obtained leave of the allies, 
with much difficulty, to ſend his Pleniporentiarics 
to Gertruydenburg in Holland again in the begin- 
ning of the year 1710: and here they were per- 
mitted to treat only with the Dutch miniſters ; the 
Engliſh and the reſt of the allies were fo good as to 
entruſt their reſpective intereſts to their manage- 
ment, who reported, that the French King deſired 
only Sicily and Sardinia for his grandſon, and that 
then he would deliver up the reſt of the Spaniſh 
monarchy to King Charles III. But this pro- 
poſal alſo-was rejected, and the miniſters of France 
returned to Paris again without effecting any thing: 
and to add to the misfortunes of the Grand Mo- 
narch, his ſon Lewis, the Dauphin, dicd of the 
ſmall-pox on the 14th of April 1711, in the fit- 
tieth year of his age; leaving iſſue by MARIA 
ANNA of BAVARIA, LEWIS Puke of Burgundy, 
Pa1L1e King of Spain, and GAS TON Duke of 
Berr | 

"The French King not ſucceeding in any pro- 
poſals of peace he had made in Holland, ſent 
Monſicur MESNAGER into England the latter 
end of year 1711, to treat with her Britannick 
Majeſty's miniſters, who obſerving that neither 
the Germans or Dutch furniſhed their quota of 
troops or money towards the war, notwithſtand- 
ing they were chiefly gainers by it, and that the 
Britiſh nation only exhauſted herſelf and ruined 
her trade by the continuance of it, ſhewed them- 
ſelves inclined to treat with the French on their of- 
tering to ſign reaſonable preliminaries : which raiſed 
a mighty clamour among the reſt of the Confederates; 
tho? at the bottom there was no more in it than that 
they were very angry with the Queen of Great Bri- 
tain that ſhe would no longer conſent to impoveriſn 
her people by conquering kingdoms for her neigh- 
bours who refuſed to contribute themſelves towards 
the charges of the war. But to proceed : On the 
ninth of October her Britiſh Majeſty communi- 
cated the terms of peace offered by France tb 
the reſt of the allies; and the next month ac- 
quainted their miniſters at London that ſhe had 
pitched upon Utrecht for the place of congreſs, 
and that the conferences would begin there on the 
firſt of January O. S. ſhe alſo wrote to the ſeve- 


ral Princes in alliance with her, to invite them 


to ſend their miniſters to the congrels, 
The firſt conferences for treating of a general 
peace were held at Utrecht on the 18th of January 


O. S. and on the laſt. of that month the French CE 


Plenipotentiaries delivered in their . propoſals in 
writing. In the mean time the Duke pos iy nnd 
rough being laid aſide, the Duke of Ormond was 
conſtituted General of the Britiſh forces: and 
notwithſtanding the conferences at Utrecht, both 


the French and the Confederates took the field 
But I ſhould have remem-, 


the next campaign. 


bered, that the Ducheſs of Burgundy, or rather, 
the Dauphineſs Mary ADELAiDE of Savoy, 
died on the 12th of February, N. S. 1711-12, of 
the meaſles; and the Dauphin, who was then ill 
of the ſame diſtemper, died on the 18th of the 
ſame month, in the thirteenth year of his age: 
which the French King, in his letter to the Car- 
dinal px NOAILLES, requiring him to pray for 


the repoſe of their ſouls, laments as a very heavy 
The Dauphin left two ſons behind 


affliction, 


him, of which the eldeſt, the Duke of Britany, 
ſoon followed him to the grave, being five years 
of age; whereupon his brother, LEWIS Duke of 
Anjou, his preſent Majeſty, ſucceeded to the title 
of Dauphin. 

His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty having offered ſuch 
terms to the Queen of Great Britain and her allies 
as ſhe looked upon to be ſatisfactory, the Duke of 
Ormond, by her direction, declared to Prince 


EvGEnNE, and the reſt of the confederate Gene- 


rals, that he had orders not to act offenſively a- 
gainſt the French, and propoſed a ceſſation of 
arms; but they could not be induced to conſent 
to it, However, in hopes they would at length 
come into her plan of peace, the Queen after- 
wards ſent orders to the Duke of Ormond to con- 
cur with the confederate Generals in the ſiege of 
Queſnoy. But this not giving ſatisfaction to the 
allies, the Duke acquainted their Generals that he 
had poſitive orders to agree to a ceſſation of arms 
with the French, declaring he ſhould march off 
with the Britiſh troops, and the foreigners in the 
Queen's pay, within three or four days. But the 
foreign troops, it ſeems, refuſed to obey his orders, 
and remaincd in Prince EUuGENE's camp, after 
the Duke of Ormond was ſeparated from it, which 
happened on the ſeventh of July, when the Duke 
proclaimed a ſuſpenſion of arms with France for 
two months, as Marſhal VILLARS did in his 
camp at the ſame time with England. The allies 
notwithſtanding proceeded. to inveſt Landrecy, 
which they were ſoon after obliged to raiſe, their 
army meeting with a terrible defeat at Denain : 

of which, and other unfortunate ſteps that were 
taken by them this campaign, having already given 
an account in the modern hiſtory of Germany, I 
forbear to repeat them here, In the mean time 
the town, citadel, and forts of Dunkirk were put 
into the hands of the Engliſh troops, in purſuance 
of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's agreement with the 
Queen of England: and the Duke of Ormond 


having paſſed the Scheld, quartered his army in 
Ghent and Bruges, 


1712. 


But neither the wars of Europe, nor the nego- The 
tiations that were now carrying on at Utrecht, Freach 


could divert the Grand Monarch from conſider- King pro. 


ing the advantages that might accrue to his king- Fran Flo- 


oſes to 


dom by enlarging the French plantations in Ame: rida or 


rica, and encouraging his ſubjects to trade thither. Louiſiana 


And therefore on the 14th of September 1712 he 
granted his letters patents to the Sicur ANTHONY 
CROZ AT, Secretary of his finances; in the pre- 
amble whereof he recites, that having given a 


commiſſion to the Sicur DE LA SALLE in the 


year 1683, to undertake a diſcovery of that 
country 


THE PRESENT STATE OF FRANCE: 


CHAP. country in north America, ſituated between New 
XXXIV. France (or Canada) and New Mexico; and the 


Sieur DE' LA SALLE having met with ſuch ſucceſs 
as to confirm him in the belief that a communica- 
tion might be ſettled from New France (Canada) 
to the Gulph of Mexico, by means of large rivers 
(the principal whereof is the river of Miſſiſſippi, 
which falls into the Gulph of Mexico) ; he gave 
orders after the peace of Ryſwick, anno 1697, 
for eftabliſhing a colony and maintaining a garri- 
ſon there, which had kept the poſſeſſion he had 
taken in the year 1683, of the country ſituated 
between Carolina on the eaſt, and Old and New 
Mexico on the weſt, to which he had given the 
name of Louiſiana (formerly Florida, and which 
in reality belongs either to the Spaniards or the 
Engliſh): That new wars having broken out in 
Europe, there was no poſſibility. of reaping the 
advantages that might be expected from this new 
colony till now. They had hitherto been under 
a neceſſity of fetching from foreigners the greateſt 
part of the merchandizes and commodities that 
might be brought from thence, and for which 
they need only carry thither the product and ma- 
nufactures of France. For which, and many other 
important conſiderations, he grants to the Sicur 
CRoz Ar for fifteen years, the ſole privilege of 
trading to and from the ſaid country of Loui- 
ſana, &c. 

From whence my author very juſtly obſerves, 
that this project of the French King's, if not op- 
poſed in time, will probably in the end prove very 
advantageous to them, and fatal to their neigh- 
bours the Spaniards and Engliſh. If the diſcovery 
of a country already peopled can give the dil- 
coverer any right to it, no doubt the Spaniards 
are the proprietors of Florida or Louiſiana, for 
they actually diſcovered all the coaſt from Vera 
Cruz to the cape of Florida, where they have two 
fortreſſes at this time, viz. thoſe of St Mattheo 
and St Auguſtino; but as Spain had at this time 
almoſt an entire dependance on the Grand Mo- 
narch, it is no wonder that ſhe connived at all 
his encroachments. I can never be of an opinion 
indeed, that the bare diſcovery of a large continent, 
or even the erecting forts and ſettlements on ſome 
part of it, can give the diſcoverer a title ro more 
of it than he can poſſibly ute or manure. No, 
admitting it to be unpeopled before, the colo- 


nies of every nation that ſhall arrive there, pro- 


vided the country be large enough tor them all, 
have a right to ſo much as they can reſpective- 
ly occupy, and no more. It is not for a great 
Prince to take a pair of compaſſes in his hand and 
deſcribe a ſpace of four or five thouſand miles in 
circumference, (as Florida or Louiſiana actually 
is) and give it his own name, that will in reality 
give him a title to the country ; eſpecially when 
others have had ſettlements on the confines of it 
long before him, as is the caſe of the Engliſh, who 


offeſs all the eaſtern coaſts of America contiguous . 


to Florida and Canada, for fifteen hundred miles, 


and who muſt, if France maintains her title to 


what ſhe calls Louiſiana, be debarred from extend- 
ing her plantations on the continent to the weſt- 
ward, and conſequently be pent up within very 
narrow bounds. Nor is this the worſt of it, for 
if the French remain poſſeſſed of theſe countries, 
they will import the very ſame merchandize to 
Europe the Engliſh do, and conſequently diminiſh 
our plantation-trade. Nay, as they lie all along 
on the back of our ſettlements, the French may 
at one time or other increaſe their regular forces 


on that fide to twenty or thirty thouſand men, and CHAP. 
then they will find it no great difficulty to expe} XXXTV.: 
us from the beſt of our ſettlements, and make 


themſelves entire maſters of the ſea- coaſts and the 
plantation- trade; which is ſuch a conſideration, as 
one would think ſhould alarm even a Britiſh mi- 
niſtry. I do not here deſcend to examine what 
right the Spaniards, French, or Engliſh, could have 
to a country that was actually peopled before they 
diſcovered it; but as to ſo much as any of theſe 
nations have obtained by treaty with the natives, 
in conſideration of the improvements they have 
made, as is actually the caſe of the Engliſh in ſome 
places, for ſo much at leaſt they have a certain 
and undoubted right; but I queſtion whether the 
Spaniards or French can ſhew any ſuch right to 
any. part of America. And I can't but think my 
friend MoLL, and the reſt of our Engliſh geogra- 
phers, infinitely in the wrong to follow the French 
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Charts in changing the names of the countries and 


rivers in America, and particularly the countries 
of Canada and Florida for thoſe of New France 
and Louiſiana, and the names of the rivers Miſ- 
ſoury and Miſſiſſippi for thoſe of St Philip and 
St Lewis. But to return to Europe again. | 

Nothing has made more noiſe in France, or 
given more diſturbance to the Gallic church, than 
a decree of the Pope's this year, generally called 
the Conſtitution Unigenitus, from the words with 
which that bull begins, viz, Unigenitus Dei Filius. 
It was made againſt a book of Father QuESNEL's, 
entitled, The New Teſtament in French, with 
moral reflections on each verſe: or, an abridg- 
ment of the morals-of the goſpel, acts of the 
* Apoltles, canonical epiſtles and revelation; or, 
* chriltian thoughts on the text of the ſacred books.” 
Printed at Paris 1692, and 1694. Out of this 
book were extracted an hundred and one paſſages 
or propolitions, as the ſubject of the. Pope's cen- 
ſure; Of. which I ſhall mention ſome of the chief, 
from whence the reader will be able to paſs ſome 
judgment on the Papal decree. 

2. The grace of Jeſus Chriſt, a principle effi- 
cacious for all manner of good, is neceſſary to all 
good works; without it nothing is done, or can 
be done. | 

3. *T:s in vain, O Lord, that you command, 
unleſs you give what you command. 

10. Grace is nothing elſe but the will of Al- 
mighty God, governing and doing whatever he 
willeth or ordaineth. | | 

29. No grace is given out of the Church. 

34. The grace of Ap AM produceth only hu- 
man merit, 

59. The prayer of the wicked 1s a new fin, 
and that which God grants them a new judgment. 

73. What is the Church but the aſſembly of 
the children of God, living in it's bofom, a- 
dopted in Chriſt, ſubſiſting in his perſon, re- 
deemed by his blood, living by his ſpirit, A 
by his grace, and expecting the glory of the lite 
to come. bf 

76. Nothing is more extenſive than the Church ; 
becauſe it conſiſts of all the ele& and righteous of 
all ages. 


80. The reading: of the holy ſcriptures is for 
all men. 

86. To forbid ignorant people the comfort of 
joining their voice to that of all the Church, is 3 
cuſtom oppoſite to the antient practice of the Apo- 
ſtles, and even to the intention of God. 

92. To ſuffer excommunication, and an un- 
juſt anathema, rather than betray the truth, is to 

imitate 


The Con- 
ſtitution 
Unigeni- 
tus. 


Propoſi- 


tions con- 


demned 


by it. 
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Treaty of 


peace con- 


Eluded at 
Utrecht. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF FRANCE. 


CH AP. imitate St Paul; far from oppoſing authority in 


the leaſt, or breaking the unity. 


97. It happens too often, that thoſe members 
which are moſt holy, and moſt ſtrictly united to 
the church, are regarded as unworthy of being in 
the church, or as if they were excluded, But 
the righteous live by faith, and not by virtue of 
the opinion of men. 

101. There is nothing more oppoſite to the 
ſpirit of God, and the doctrine of JESUS CnrisT, 
than to render oaths common in the church, be- 
cauſe tis to multiply the opportunities of perjury, 
and lay ſnares for the weak and 1gnorant, and oc- 
caſions that the name and truth of God ſerve 
ſometimes for the promoting impious deſigns. 

It is time now to reſume the account of the 
negotiations 'of peace at Utrecht, where we find 
that the ill ſucceſs the allies met with after their 
ſeparation from the Engliſh, induced moſt of them 
to come into the plan of peace the Queen of Great 
Britain had propoſed to them; and the Emperor 
and Empire, who ſtood out ſome time longer, 
-made worſe terms at laſt than the Queen had ob- 
tained for them. | 

On the thirty-firſt of March, O. S. or the cle- 

venth of April, N. S. the reſpective treaties of peace 
were ſigned at Utrecht, between the Plenipotentia- 
ries of France on the one part, and the Plenipo- 
tentiaries of Britain, Pruſſia, Portugal, the States- 
General, and Savoy, on the other; Count Z1N- 
ZENDORF, the Imperial Miniſter, at the ſame 
time proteſting againſt it as injurious to his maſter, 
for the ſeveral reaſons already mentioned in the 
modern hiſtory of Germany. 

By the treaty between France and Great Bri— 


| tain, the French King acknowledges her Britiſh 


Majeſty's title, and that of the houſe of Hanover 
in default of iſſue of her Majeſty, and promiſes 
to diſmiſs the Pretender out of the kingdom of 
France, never to return thither again; and that 
he will never oppoſe the Proteſtant Succeſſion. 
The French King alſo agrees, that the crowns of 
France and Spain ſhall never be inherited by the 
fame perſon, and that reciprocal renunciations ſhall 
be made by the Princes intereſted accordingly. 

He agrees alſo not to trade to the Spaniſh Weſt - 
Indies in any other manner than the reſt of the 
nations of Europe do. 

The moſt Chriſtian King alſo engages, that all 
the fortifications of the city of Dunkirk ſhould be 
razed, the harbour filled up, and the fluices and 
moles deſtroyed at his own expence, within five 
months aftcr the concluſion of the peace, and 
never be repaired again. 

He alſo obliges himſc'f to reſtore to Britain the 
bay and ſtreights of Hudſon, with all the lands, 
ſea-coaſts, rivers, and places ſituate in the ſaid bay 
and ſtreights, which were then poſſeſſed by France. 
Ard it was naturally agreed between Britain and 
France, to ſend commiſſaries to ſettle the limits 
between Hudſon's Bay and the places belonging to 
the French, which limits ſhould not be paſſed ei- 
ther by the French or Engliſh by ſea or land; 
and the ſame commiſſaries were to be impowered 
ro ſettle the boundaries between the other Britiſh 


- and French colonies. 


The moſt Chriſtian King obliges himſelf alſo 
to deliver to the Queen of Great Britain ſolemn 


and authentick letters and inſtruments on the day 


ol the ratification of this treaty, by virtue where- 


of the iſland of St Chriſtopher ſhould be poſſeſſed 


only by the ſubjects of Britain; and all Nova 


Scotia, or Acadia, with. it's antient boundaries, 


the city of Port Royal, now Annapolis Royal, C H Ar. 
with their dependencies, ſhould be e and XXXIV. 


made over to the Britiſh crown, in ſuch manner 
that the ſubjects of France ſhould hereafter be ex- 
cluded from all kind of fiſhing in the ſaid ſeas, bays, 
and other places on the coaſts of Nova Scotia, or 
within thirty leagues to the eaſtward thereof, be- 
ginning from the iſland called Sable, and ſtretch- 
ing thence towards the ſouth-weſt. 72 

And it was agreed, that the iſland of Newfound- 
land, with the adjacent iſlands, ſhould from that 
time belong wholly to Great Britain; and the 
fortreſs of Placentia, and all other places there in 
the poſſeſſion of the French, be yielded up to her 
Britiſh Majeſty : nor ſhould it be lawful for the 
ſubjects of France to: erect any fortifications or 
buildings thereon, unleſs ſtages made of boards, 
and huts neceſſary for drying fiſh, or to reſort to 
the ſaid iſland but in the fiſhing ſeaſon. The 
French however ſhould be permitted to take fiſh, 
and dry them on the land, on that part of the 
faid ifland only which ſtretches from Cape Bona- 
viſta to the north point of it, and from thence 
running down the weſtern fide of the iſland as 
far as Point Riche. But the ifland of Cape Bre- 
ton, as all others in the mouth of the river of St 
Lawrence, and in the gulph of that name, ſhould 
belong to the French King, who might fortify 
any places there. | 

That the ſubjects of France inhabiting Canada 
or other parts, ſhould not moleſt the five nations 
or cantons of Indians ſubject to Britain, or an 
other of the natives of America in friendſhip with 
them; nor ſhould the ſubjects of Britain moleſt 
thole that were friends of France: and on both 
fides they ſhould enjoy full liberty of going and 
coming on account of trade, without moleſtation 
from either party. But it was to be ſettled by 
commiſſaries, who ſhould be accounted ſubjects 
and friends of Britain or France, | 

His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty alſo agreed, that a 
Juſt and reaſonable ſatisfaction ſhould be given to 
all the allies of Britain, in ſuch matters as they 
have a right to demand of France. 

And in conſideration of the friendſhip of the 
Queen of Great Britain, he grants, that in his 
treaty with the Empire, all things concerning the 
ſtate of rel'gion there, ſhould be ſettled conforma- 
bly to the treaty of Weſtphalia. 

The moſt material articles in the treaty between 
France and Pruſſia were, that his Pruſſian Majeſty 
ſhould enjoy the upper quarter of Guelderland, and 
the principalities of Neufchatel and Valengin; in 
conſideration whereof, he ſhould relinquiſh all 
right and title to the principality of Orange in 
France. 

There was little contained in the treaty be- 
tween France and Portugal, unleſs an acknowledg- 


ment by his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty that both ſides 


of the river of Amazons in South America be- 
longed to Portugal, and that he relinquiſhed all 
claim to the uſe and navigation of the ſaid river. 

By the treaty between France and the States- 
General, his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty obliges him- 
ſelf to deliver up to the States, in favour of the 
houſe of Auſtria, all that he had poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of in the Spaniſh Netherlands, and which 
belonged to King CHARLEs II, by virtue of the 
treaty of Ryſwick ; namely, the duchy, town, and 
fortreſs of Luxemburg, with the county of Chinay 
the county, town, and caſtle of Namur, as alſo the 
towns of Charleroy and Nieuport, with their depen- 
dencies, His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty alſo yields P 

; | | the 
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CH AP. the States-General, in favour of the houſe of Auſtria, 
XXXIV. all his right to the town of Menin, the town and 
—Y— citadel of Tournay, with their dependencits and 

appurtenances, except that of St Amand and Mor- 
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the Star Fort, and all other forts in the Black Foreſt, CH A P. 
or in Briſgaw, and the fort of Kehl erected on the XXIV. 
eaſt ſide of the Rhine over againſt the bridge of ""Y 


tagne. He alſo yields up in favour of the houſe of 
Auſtria, Furnes, Furner, Ambacht, Fort Knoque, 
the towns of Loo, and Dixmude, Ypres with it's 
chatellany, including Rouſſilaer and it's other de- 
pendencies, viz. Poperinguen, Warneton, Com- 
mines, and Warwick. 

And it was agreed, that no province, town, 
fort, or place of the ſaid Spaniſh Netherlands ſhould 
ever be yielded, or transferred, or fall to the crown 
of France, or any Prince or Princeſs of that houſe, 
*or come in any manner whatever under their 

wer. 

The Lords the States-General on the other hand 
obliged themſelves to deliver up to his moſt Chri- 
ſtian Majeſty, the town of Lifle with it's chatel- 
lany, Orchies, the country of Laheu and the burgh 
of la Gourgue, the towns and places of Aire, Be- 
thune, St Venant and Fort Frangois, with their 
bailiwicks and appurtenances. 

By the treaty between France and Savoy, the 
French King obliged himſelf to reſtore to that 
Prince, the duchy of Savoy, the county of Nice, 
and in general, all the places he had taken from 
his Royal Highneſs during the war. He alſo yield- 


ed and transferred to his Royal Highneſs, the valley 


of Pragelas with the forts of Exilles and Feneſtrelles, 
the vallies of Oulx, Sezane, Bardonache, and Cha- 
teau Dauphin, and all about the water which falls 
from the Alps on the fide of Piedmont. And his 
Royal Highneſs reciprocally yields to his moſt Chri- 
ſtian Majeſty, the valley of Barcelonetta and it's 
appurtenances ; ſo that the ſummits of the Alps and 
the mountains ſhould ſerve for boundaries between 
France, Piedmont, and the county of Nice, in ſuch 
manner, that the plains which are on the ſaid ſum- 
mits and the heights ſhall be divided, and half of 
the river flowing from the ſide of Dauphine and 
of Provence ſhould belong to his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty, and thoſe on the fide of Piedmont and 
the county of Nice ſhould belong to his Royal 
Highneſs of Savoy. | | 

Flis moſt Chriſtian Majeſty alſo agrees for him- 
ſelf and his Catholick Majeſty the King of Spain 
that the kingdom of Sicily, with the iſlands there- 
on depending, ſhould be yielded to the Duke of 


Straſburg, And it was agreed that the fort of 
Pile, and others erected in the iſlands of the Rhine 
near Straſburg, ſhould be demoliſhed, and the navi- 


gation of the ſaid river remain free and open to the 
{ſubjects on either ſide. 


His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty likewiſe promiſes to 


cauſe the fortifications erected over againſt Hun- 
ninghen on the right of the Rhine, and the iſland 
therein, to be demoliſhed at his charges, as alſo 
the bridge built over the Rhine at that place. That 
the fort of Selingen and the forts in the iſlands 
between Selingen and Fort Lewis, ſhould be 
demoliſhed; as alſo the fort built over againſt 
Fort Lewis, and that it ſhould not be lawful for 
either of the parties to re-edify the ſame ; but that 
Fort Lewis and the iſland whereon it ſtands ſhall 
remain to the moſt Chriſtian King. And in ge- 
neral he promiſes to raze, at his own expence, all 
the forts, intrenchments, lines, and bridges, men- 
tioned in the treaty of Ryſwick, and ſuch as have 
been erected ſince that treaty, either along the 
Rhine, or in it, or elſewhere within the Em- 
pire and it's dependencies, never to be repaired 
again, 

He promiſes alſo to evacuate the caſtles of Bitſch 
and Homburg, after the fortifications ſhall be 
demoliſhed, 

And as the moſt Chriſtian King defigns to re- 
eſtabliſh a ſincere union with the Emperor and 
Empire, he promiſes, that in the treaty with the 
Electors, Princes and States in the general con- 
greſs, he will reſtore whatever has been taken 
from them during the war. 

On the other hand the Emperor conſents that 
the town of Landau, with it's dependencies, ſhall 
remain to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. 

He conſents alſo that the Electors of Cologne 
and Bavaria be reſtored to all their dominions and 
territories. 

And further, his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty con- 
firms the Spaniſh Netherlands to the Emperor, 
with all thoſe countries and places mentioned in 
the treaty between France and the States Gene- 
ral, to be yielded to the ſaid States in favour of 
the houſe of Auſtria. | 

In purſuance of the treaty between France and 


1714. 


Savoy, and acknowledges his Royal Highneſs from Britain, his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, with abun- rr 
this time to be King of Sicily. dance of reluctance, demoliſhed the fortifications {4 
Ihe ceſſions made by the late Emperor, alſo to and filled up the harbour of Dunkirk : and under 
the Duke of Savoy of part of the duchy of Mont- pretence of diſcharging the land-floods, cauſed an- 
ferrat, the provinces of Alexandria and Valencia, other canal to be dug in the neighbourhood of it, 
with all the lands between the Po and the Tanara, called the canal of Mardyke, which was found 
the Lomeline and the valley of Seſſia, the Vige- capable of receiving ſhips of greater burthen than 
vaneſe, &c. are confirmed to him. the former. This occaſioned heavy complaints 
His Royal Highneſs of Savoy alſo is left at liber- among ſome zealous Britons againſt the ſincerity 
ty to fortify his frontiers for the ſecurity of his of the Grand Monarch; and GeorGe Elector 
dominions. of Brunſwick ſucceeding to the Britiſh throne 
The Emperor having carried on an unfortunate about this time, ordered Mr Px 10x, his miniſter 
war againſt France for almoſt a year after the at the court of France, to deliver a memorial on Memorial 
peace had been concluded by the reſt of the allies, that ſubject to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. Mr ax inſt 
wherein he loſt Landau and ſeveral other towns of Px ox hereupon repreſented, that his Britiſh Ma- making 
importance, a treaty was at length concluded at jeſty was very much ſurprized to hear that the ſaid |... 
Raſtadt between his Imperial Majeſty and the moſt harbour was ſo far from being filled up, accord- there. 


Chriſtian King, on the ſixth of March 1713-14. 
And it was agreed thereby, that the treaties of 
Weſtphalia, Nimeguen, and Ryſwick, ſhould be the 
baſis and foundation of this. Particularly his moſt 
_ Chriſtian Majefty agreed to reſtore to the Emperor 
the town and fortreſs of Briſac, the town and 


tortrefs of Friburg, witn the fort of St Peter's and 
VOL. II. 


ing to the treaty of Utrecht, that as large ſhips 
might come up the old canal to the hornwork as 
ever; and as long as that canal ſubſiſted, it could 
not be denied that there remained an harbour at 
Dunkirk a thouſand fathom long, which was 
capable of holding ſeveral hundred ſhips: whereas 


the words of the treaty were, that portus comple- 
16 N atur 
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atur, the harbour ſhould be filled up, and aggeres 
aut moles diruantur, that the dykes or banks which 
formed the canal ſhould be deſtroyed. He further. 
repreſented, that his Britiſh Majeſty's ſurprize was 
ſtill greater, when he was informed, that notwith- 
ſtanding the words of the ninth article of the ſaid 
treaty were expreſs, viz. Ne dicta munimenta, portus, 
moles aut aggeres denuo unquam reficiantur, that the 
fortifications aforeſaid, the harbour and dykes of 
Dunkirk, ſhall never be re-eſtabliſhed, they were 
actually at work to make a harbour much larger 
than the old canal, which was to come up, as the 
old canal did, to the town of Dunkirk ; and that 
they had laid the foundation of a fluice much larger 
than the former, which ſerved to cleanſe the har- 
bour. 

It ſhips then can come up to Dunkirk by the 
old canal, which was to the north, or by the new, 
which is to the weſt, Dunkirk will be equally an 
harbour, equally troubleſome and dangerous to the 
commerce of Great Britain: in both caſes the 
treaty of Utrecht will be violated. And as the 
expectation of ſeeing the ninth article of the ſaid 
treaty executed in all it's parts, was the chief mo- 
tive that induced Great Britain to accept the peace 
of Utrecht, his Britiſh Majeſty had ordered him 
to make the moſt preſſing inſtances that the ſaid 
canals ſhould be filled up. 

To this memorial his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 
anſwered, That the words portus compleatur could 


King's an- never be interpreted as extending to the old canal, 


ſwer to 
the Brit: 


q which was very different from the harbour. Nor 


memorial. could he ever have engaged himſelf to fill up en- 


tirely a canal which is a thouſand fathoms long; 
this would have been an incredible labour; and 
befides, would have been to no purpoſe, becauſe 
the ſea would in a ſhort time carry off what re- 
mained of the dykes. 

That the canal of Mardyke was made to carry 
off the waters of the canals of Furnes, la Moere, 
Bourg, and Bourbourg, which formerly were diſ- 


charged by the fluices of Dunkirk, and thereby 


prevent the over-flowing great tracts of lands. 
That thoſe four antient canals were altogether 
forty-eight fathoms broad, and conſequently it 
was neceflary that the new canal fhould have a 
ſufficient breadth to receive all thoſe waters, and 
carry them to the ſea. It was neceſſary alſo that 
the ſluices ſhould bear proportion with the breadth 
of the canal, and the quantity of the waters which 
they were to hold, for they were made to prevent 
the tides getting up into the country, and keep in 
the waters of the four ancient canals at high wa- 
ter. That theſe were the motives which obliged 
the King to cauſe the new canal of Mardyke to 
be opened, but he had no view or intention to 
make a new port at Mardyke, or build a town 
there. 

This diſpute between the French and Britiſh 
courts concerning the harbour and canals of Dun- 
kirk, continued till the year 1717, when the 


French put an end to it by the following conceſ- 


fions, viz. 

The moſt Chriſtian King deſiring ſincerely to 
perform every thing that has been heretofore ſti- 
pulated with the crown of France, and not to 
omit any thing that the King of Great Britain 
may think neceſſary for the entire demolition of 
the port of Dunkirk, and for removing all ſuſpi- 
cion that there was an intention to make a new 


port at the canal of Mardyke, which might ſerve 


for ſome other uſe than draining the water which 


would drown the country, and the neceſſary com- 
2 


merce for the ſubſiſtence and maintenance of the CHAP, 
people who inhabit that part of the country, which XX XIV. 


is only to be carried on by ſmall boats, which are 


not allowed to be above ſixteen foot wide; his 


moſt Chriſtian Majeſty doth engage and promiſe 
to execute every thing which the Sicur Innz- 
VILLE, his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's Envoy, hav- 
ing full power for that purpoſe, did agree to at 
Hampton-Court, as is contained in a memorial of 
the 19th of September 1716, ſigned by the Lord 
Viſcount TownsHEnD and Mr MzrTRHUEN, 
Secretaries of State, on the part of Great Britain ; 
which 1s as follows : That the great paſſage of the 
new fluice of Mardyke, which is forty- four foot 


wide, ſhall be demoliſhed from top to bottom; 


that 1s to ſay, by taking away all the bajoyers, 
boardings, buſks, longrines, and traverſines, from 
the whole length thereof, and by taking off the 
gates, the wood and iron-work thereof ſhall be 
taken aiunder; and all theſe materials may be 
employed elſewhere, to ſuch uſes as his moſt Chri- 
ſtian Majeſty ſhall think fit; provided however, 
that they ſhould never be made uſe of for any 
port, haven, or ſluice, at Dunkirk or Mardyke, 
or any other place within two leagues diſtance 
from cither of theſe two places; the intention of 
the parties contracting, and the end they propoſe 
to themſelves by this treaty, being, that no port, 
haven, fortification, ſluice, or baſon, ſhall be 
made at Dunkirk, or the fluice of Mardyke, or 
any other place whatever along the ſhore, at ſuch 
diſtance upon that coaſt, That the little fluice 
ſhall remain as it is at preſent as to it's depth, 
provided the breadth thereof be reduced to ſixteen 
feet. The jettees and faſcinage from the Downs, 
or the place to which the tide riſes at high water, 


down to the low ebb along the ſhore, ſhall be 


razed on both ſides of the new canal, and made 


level with the ſhore; and the ſtones and faſcines 
that are above the ſaid level may be carried away, 
and employed for ſuch uſes as his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty ſhall think fit; provided however tha: 
they never be made uſe of tor any port or haven at 


Dunkirk or Mardyke, or any other place what- 


ever, within two leagues diſtance of any of theſe 
two places; the intention of the parties contract- 


ing, and the end they propoſe to themſelves by 


this treaty, being, that no jettee (or dyke) or faſ- 
cine-work, ſhall ever be made again upon the 
ſhore of this coaſt, at 'the diſtance aforeſaid on 
either ſide. The demolition of the jettees (or peers) 
on both ſides of the old canal of the port of Dun- 


kirk, ſhali be entirely finiſhed and made level with 


the ground, over all, from the loweſt ebb, to with- 
in the town of Dunkirk; and if there ſhall re- 
main any piece of fort- blank chateauvered, or 
Bonne Eſperance, it ſhall be totally laid even with 
the ground. When this treaty ſhall be ratified, 
the King of Great Britain, and the Lords the 
States-General of the United Provinces may fend 
commiſſaries upon the place, who may be witneſſes 
to the execution of this article, 

I proceed now to ſhew by what methods the 
French King ſo long ſupported the charges of the 
late war againſt moſt of the Princes of Europe. 
It is very evident that the raxes, how high ſoever, 
nor even the rents of all the eſtates in France, if 
they had been brought into his treaſury, could 
have enabled him to carry on the war. He found 


himſelf under a neceſſity of ſeizing all the coin 


belonging to his ſubjects, which did not amount 
to leſs than an hundred millions in ſpecie: but this 
indeed he did by degrees, and under ſpecious 
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CHAP. pretences; though when he found any. of his 
XX XIV. ſubjects obſtinate, and determined not to part 
with their money, they were compelled to it by 
military execution. 
Alterati- This was the grand reſource whereby Lewis 
ons 2 le Grand more than once reſtored his affairs when 
le of the they were looked upon as deſperate, But to de- 
coin. ſcend a little to particulars : The Louis d'Ors, for 
inſtance, which were current before the war at 
eleven livres, was called in and received by the 
officers of his Majeſty's mint at that value; after 
which the very fame piece having received a new 
ſtamp, was paid back again to the proprietor at 
twelve livres, and ſome time after at thirteen, 
whereby the King got twenty or forty pence out 
of every Louis d'Or, without any other charge 
than the ſtamp. But the King having ſtill fur- 
ther occaſion for money, he ordered all the cur- 
rent ſpecies to be brought into his mint, and that 
it ſhould no longer be taken by private perſons. 
At firſt he returned other ſpecies in lieu of that 
which was paid at the mint ; but under pretence 
it could not be recoined faſt enough to exchange, 
Miot bills the officers of the mint were ordered to give bills 
given to for the value of the ſums they received, which 
aa N were to be paid on demand when the new ſpecies 
for ect. ſnould be coined : by this means he got all the 
ready money into his hands, and did not pay the 
bills the mint had given out. This we may be 
ſure exaſperated the people ſufficiently ; where- 
upon he thought fit to order, that thoſe bills 
ſhould be taken in all payments for ready money. 
Nor did they only give out bills for the money 
brought into the mint, but alſo for ſeveral mil- 
hons more ; ſo that had the Monarch been ſo 
honeſt to have returned ſpecie for the ſpecie he had 
received, yet he could never have found ſpecie 
enough to diſcharge the ſupernumerary mint-bulls, 
which had been given the ſubject in diſcharge of 
other debts the crown had contracted. At length 
thefe mint-bills loſt their credit ſo much, that the 
King thought fit entirely to ſuppreſs them, and give 
the people others in the room of them, ſigned by 
the farmers and receivers of the revenue, who 
were ordered to pay off both principal and inte- 
reſt as the taxes came into their hands. But even 
theſe new bills were at 35 and 40 per cent, diſ- 
count, at the concluſion of the peace at Utrecht. 
The mo- In the mean time the government having parted 
ney called with almoſt all their ready money to ſupport the 
FX Jon il. charges of the war, and the ſpecies being again 
Aa higher come into the hands of the ſubjects, they found a 
value. new expedient to draw it from them, namely, by 
crying down all the preſent coin, and ordering it to 
be brought into the mint under the ſevereſt penal- 
ties, at the current price, giving the fubje& a new 
ſpecies, on which they ſet a much higher value, in 
the room of it: for inſtance, the Louis d'Or, the 
intrinſick value whereof is not more than fourteen 
livres, they iſſued at twenty livres, and the filver 
ſpecies in proportion, which brought an immenſe 
profit to the crown, but entirely ruined their fo- 
reign trade, for ſtrangers held up the price of their 
merchandize in proportion to what they loſt by 
receiving their coin at ſuch extravagant rates; 
whereupon they found themſelves under a neceſſity 
of lowering the coin again, which occaſioned un- 
conceivable lofſes to private people; for a man 
who looked upon himſelt, ſuppoſe, to be worth 
twenty thouland pounds in caſh one year, the next 
found it reduced to fourteen or fifteen, notwith- 
itanding the Louis d'Ors, or crowns, he had in his 
_ cuſtody, continued numerically the fame. 


an 
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Some monied men however, obſerving that C HA. 


there were certain times fixed for lowering the XXXIV. 
coin gradually, thought of an expedient to pre- 

vent theſe loſſes, which was generally followed in 
France. They lent their money to merchants 
without intereſt for eighteen months (being the 

time appointed for the laſt reduction of the coin); 

and the merchants, in hopes that the profits they 
ſhould make in that time would exceed their loſſes 

by the lowering the ſpecies, very willingly took 

the money, and gave notes for it, and immediate- 

ly imported ſuch goods from foreign parts as they 

knew were moſt wanted in France, particularly 

ſalt beef, butter, cheeſe, and other proviſions from 
England and Ireland, which were then ſold at ex- 
travagant rates in France, But the market ſoon 
became over-ſtocked with theſe goods, and they 

were fold thirty per cent. cheaper than the prime 

coſt. Other people being of opinion that the bills 

of the farmers and receivers of the revenue would 
reſume their credit on a peace with the Empire, - 

laid out their ſpecie in purchaſing thoſe bills at 40 

and go per cent. diſcount: but the government 
finding it impoſſible to pay off choſe bills, which 
amounted to five or ſix hundred millions of livres, 

made ſuch bad payments, that theſe new adven- 

turers were glad to part with their bills again at 

ſixty and ſeventy per Cent. diſcount. Theſe prac- 

tices naturally occaſioned the breaking of an in- 

finite number of- merchants and bankers all over France re- 
the kingdom, and reduced the people in general duced to 
to the moſt miſerable circumſtances ; which were e 1 
ſtill heightned by the methods ſome of them took f 
to prevent their being involved in the common 
calamity, as the ſending many millions in ſpecie 

out of the kingdom to avoid the loſs they were 

like to ſuſtain by bills of exchange, or exporting 

their treaſure abroad to prevent his Majeſty's ſeiz- 

ing of it. | 

In this deplorable condition was the kingdom of Lx WIS 
France when Lewis the Fourteenth was ſum- XIV dies. 
moned to give an account of his adminiſtration, 

He found himſelf indiſpoſed on the eleventh of Au- 
guſt, and on the fourteenth was ſeized with the 
cramp, gout, and ſciatick pains ; on the twenty- 
fourth however he apprehended himſelf to be ſo 
well recovered, that he deſigned to have dined in 
publick, but was afflicted with ſuch ſharp pains, 
that he ordered every body out of the room, 
except Marſhal VILLEROVY, with whom he re- 
mained in private two hours, He told him that he 
ſaw his laſt hour approaching, and muſt ſeriouſly 
think on death ; and the ſame day was taken with 
a violent fever, and a fore he had in his leg ap- 
peared to tend towards a mortification: whereupon 
he thought it proper to receive the Viaticum; and 
on Sunday the firſt- of September, N. S. about 
eight in the morning, he expired. 

This Prince was the fon of LEWIS XIII and lis mar- 
ANNE of Auſtria, He was born the fifth of Sep- riage and 
tember 1638, and married MARIA TRHERESA, iſtde. 
daughter to PRILI IV, King of Spain, anno 
1660; by whom he had iſſue only one ſon that 
lived, viz. LEWIS Dauphin of France, who mar- 
ried MARV ANNE CHRISTINA, ſiſter to the 
late Duke of Bavaria; by whom he had iſſue three 
ſons, viz. 1. LEWIS Duke of Burgundy, born anno 
1682. 2. PHILIPP Duke of Anjou, now King of 
Spain, born anno 1683. 3. GAS TON Duke of 
Berry, born in 1684. LEWIS the Dauphin died 
anno 1711; Whereupon Lewis Duke of Bur- 
gundy, his eldeſt ſon, ſucceeded to the title of 
Dauphin, This Prince married MARY Apr- 
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L AID E, eldeſt: daughter to the Duke of Savoy, 
now King of Sardinia, anno 1698, and died anno 
17123 leaving iſſue of this marriage three ſons, 
of which the two eldeſt, ſtiled Dukes of Britany 
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CHAP. 
XXXIV. 
— — 


tertain of glory. But I ſhould not be forgiven by CH AP. 
my readers, if I neglected to give ſome account of XXXIV. 
his amours. He is generally ſaid ro have had five 


ſucceſſively, died ſoon after him in their infancy ; 
but Lewis his third ſon, born anno 1710, ſur- 
vived them all, and firs at preſent on the throne 
of his great-grandfather LEWIS XIV, of whole 
marriage and iſſue I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. Puirtie 
Duke of Anjou, the ſecond fon of Lewis the 
Dauphin, and uncle to the preſent French King, 
ſucceeded to the crown of Spain anno 1700, by 
virtue of the late King's will, CHarLEs II, whoſe 
marriages and iſſue I ſhall take notice of in the 
modern hiſtory of Spain. As to the Duke of Berry, 


the late Dauphin's third Son, he died withou 
iſſue. 


The natural children of ERWIS XIV. hy Ma- 


avowed miſtreſſes, belides other ladies with whom 
he may have trifled away an hour or two by 
the bye. 

The firſt was Madamoiſelle pe MANCHINI, 
Cardinal Mazarin's neice, more admired for 
her wit than her beauty: whom the King was ſo 
taken with, that he would have married her if the 
Queen- mother had not found means to divert him 
from it. When ſhe was ſent away, 'tis ſaid, his 
Majeſty ſhed tears very plentifully. 

Madamoiſclle pE La VALIERE, one of the 
Ducheſs of Orlean's maids, was the next ; her per- 
ſon was not very engaging neither, ſhe was ſhort 
and thin, and had a very bad mien, her teeth alſo 
were indifferent, but ſhe had an inexhauſti- 


dam DE 1.a VALIERE were MAN ANNE D ble. ſthck of wit, good:humour, and vivacity, which 
BouvR BON, born in 1686, and&-marned-in OS harmed the Monarch, and is ſaid to be the moſt 
0 1 


. 


to Lew1s of Bourbon Prince g Sonti, 2 
without iſſue by her. By Magam DoE Men 


SPAN, 1. 


in 1697, and a ſon Lewrs Au ανν, 
Dombes, born in 1700. #2, Louzsa FRances 
de Bourbon Madamoiſe 


— 


1685 ; whoſe children L Bour- 


bon, born 1690; LEWI Duke o Enguien, born 


1692; Louis A Madamäſſelle de Charolois, born 
1693; and Lovisa Ax NE Madamoiſelle de 


Sens, born in 1695. 3. Lewis ALEXANDER DE 


Bou BON Count of Thoulouſe, born 1678, late M 


Admiral of France. 4. Frances MARY de 
Bourbon, Madamoiſelle de Blois, born 1681. 
His Majeſty's only legitimate brother was PHIL IT 


E= 
Lewis Auqps ros DE, BOURBON; 
Duke of Maine, born in x650, who by his Wife 
Lov1sa, daughter to the Prince of Condé, has a 
daughter called Madamoiſelle p'AuM ALS born: 

Sus. Prince of 
ES tad 
e de Nantes, börn in 
1673, and married to LIS Duke of Bourbon in 


eus and, diſintereſted of all his miſtreſſes, ne- 


g his Majeſty for any favour for 


2 er importunin V 
elt derber friends, and behaved herſelf with 
char bu pile and condeſcenſion to every body 


while ſhe, was: in favour, that ſhe was univerſally 
eſtee med. This, intrigue happened ſoon after the 
King's: marriage with the Infanta, for whom he 

but very little complaifance; whereupon the 
Den ene his Majeſty's Confeſſor to lay 
before him the ill conſequences of that way of 
life; the King thanked the good father for his 
advice, but let him know at the ſame time that he 
had no further ſervice for him. And *tis obſerved, 
that the, oppoſition the King met with in his amours 
rather augmented than diverted his -paſſion for 
adam DE LA VALIERE, who ſtill remained 


' ſole miſtreſs of his affections ; and ſo tender he 
: was of her, that being in great danger on her 
delivery of a, daughter, he held her in his arms, 


— 
—— 


Duke. of Orleans, firſt married to He NRIETT Aa erying out to the Ryſicians, Save La VALIERE, 
Max1a, daughter to CHARLES, King of Eng- and take my crown. But even this miſtreſs was 
land, by whom he had one daughter, married to turned off at length to make room for another; 
the Duke of Savoy: he was,,afterwards; mar- whereupon ſhe retired. into a convent, where ſhe 

ricd to CHARLOT TA ELIZABETH, daughter to is faid to have; compoſed half a dozen verſes on the 


CHaRLes Lewis Elector Palatine ; by whom he occaſion, in her own language, which have been 


had iſſue PRILI Duke of Chartres, late Duke 


of Orleans, who married FRances Mary de 


Bourbon Mademoiſelle de Blois, by whom he had 
iſſue the preſent Duke of Orleans, born anno 1703, 


and four daughters. 


The admirers of Lewis le Grand look upon 


his life as one continued ſeries of wonders; even 
his birth 1s eſteemed miraculous, his mother having 
bad no iſſue after a marriage of twenty years 
and upwards: others on the contrary aſcribe this 
extraordinary birth to the contrivance of Cardinal 
RICHLIEUu, who with the aſſiſtance of the Queen's 
Confeſſor, had perſuaded her Majeſty for the good 


of the church and ſtate to admit the embraces. of 


ſcveral gentlemen, among whom the Chevalier LE 
GRAND, Maſter of the Horſe to Lewis XIII, was 
ſo happy as to give two ſons to the royal family, 
Lewis XIV being the eldeſt : but I muſt confeſs 
I give very little credit to the ſtory, the Queen 
and the Cardinal continuing irreconcileable ene- 
mies to the laſt. As to the perſgn of this Prince, 
he was tall and every way proportionable, his hair 
almoſt black, his features tolerably regular, but his 
face a little pitted with the ſmall-pox ; he danced 
and performed all his exerciſes perfectly well: his 


character will beſt be diſcovered by the hiſtory of 


his reign 3 men ſeem to think of him very diffe- 
rently, according to the various notions they en- 
| - | 


rendered into Engliſh thus; 


For me the Kings of heaven and earth have ſtrove, 
Which of the mighty two ſhould gain my love. 
But conquering heaven has brought me to this place; 
What earthly happineſs can mine ſurpaſs ? 
Since from the greateſt Prince's miſtreſs J 
Am now become ſpouſe to the Deity. 


The Counteſs of Monteſpan, a lady of exqui- 
ſite beauty, ſucceeded Madam DE La VALIERE: 
as ſhe was married, great offers, 'tis ſaid, were 
made to the Earl her huſband to procure his con- 
ſent; but no conſiderations could move him to 
part with her voluntarily z whereupon bis Majeſty 
and the lady ſtruck up a bargain without him, 
and the unfortunate nobleman thought fit to retire 
into the country, that he might not be witnels 
of his diſgrace, The Counteſs of Monteſpan made 
aſe of the intereſt ſhe had in the King to advance 
her own relations; and having a great many chil- 
dren by his Majeſty, continued long in favour at 
court, though ſhe had very little merit beſides her 
beauty to engage the Monarch's heart. 

Madamoilclle ds FonTanGE was the next 
object his Majeſty caſt his eyes upon; ſhe was a 
young lady of abundance of wit and good humour, 
and had the prudence to find out an apa ern 
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CHAP. match for herſelf, becauſe ſhe was diſmiſſed by the 
XXXIV. King. 30 
NG The celebrated Madam MAIN ENO ſucceed- 
5 ed FoN TAG NE; ſhe was of the family of Aubigny, 
and either born in America, or carried thither very 
young, and was brought to Europe again by the 
Governor of Martinico : while ſhe was in this fa- 
mily a young Marquis who admired, both her wit 
and her beauty, made his addreſſes to her, She was 
a tall woman, well-ſhaped, and had an agreeable 
mein; her hair was black, her features regular, 
and had fine eyes. The Marquis her admirer et- 
ther never intended to marry her, or ſatiated with 
enjoyment, left her: however, he had the ho- 
nour to make her a preſent of a purſe of piſtoles of 
which ſhe made ſo good uſe, that ſhe found means 
of introducing herſelf into ſome of the beſt fami- 
lies in Paris, where ſhe met with the inimitable 
SCARRON, Who was exceedingly ſmitten with 
her charms; his perſon was indeed ſomewhat de- 
formed, but as he was a man of quality and eſtate, 
and of a moſt agreeable converſation, ſhe very rea- 
dily conſented to take him for better or worſe, 
This gentleman, *tis ſaid, took abundance of plea- 
ſure in poliſhing and improving her natural parts : 
but Madam MAINTENON, or rather SCARRON, 
had too ambitious a ſoul to be content with lead- 
ing a private lite, how agreeable ſoever; having 
made ſome acquaintance therefore with Madam 
MonTesPaAN, or ſome other of the King's mi- 


ſtreſſes, ſhe found means to make herſelf known 


to his Majeſty, who was ſo charmed with her wit, 
that he thought her converſation too great a hap- 
pineſs for a ſubject, and thereupon took the liber- 
ty of removing her from old Sc ARRON's bed to 
his own. As to her perſon, ſhe was now paſt 
her bloom; but her judgment was ſo improved, 
that ſhe is ſaid to have had the greateſt ſhare in 
the adminiſtration; and in effect to have ſup- 
plied the place of prime miniſter as long as ſhe 
lived. The King had no children by her, but ſe- 
veral by her predeceſſors, as appears in the account 
of his iſſue. 

Lewis XV, the only ſurviving ſon of Lewis, 
Duke of Burgundy, grandſon of the Dauphin, 
and great-grandſon of LEWIS XIV, ſucceeded to 
the crown of France on the firſt of day of September 


Lewis 
XV. 


age. The late King by his will appointed a coun- 
cil of Regency, conſiſting of the Duke of Orleans, 
the Duke of Bourbon, the Duke of Maine, the 
Count de Thoulouſe, the Chancellor, the Preſident 


of the royal council, the Marſhals VILLEROY, 


VILLARS, UxILLES, TALLARD, and HaRr- 
COURT, the four Secretaries of State, and the 
Comptroller-General of the finances; and ordered 
that the perſon of the minor King ſhould be under 
the guardianſhip of the ſaid Council of Regency; 
that the Duke of Maine ſhould have the guardia n- 
ſhip of his Majeſty under the authority of the ſaid 
Council, and the Duke of Villeroy be his Gover— 
nor under him; and that all the officers of the 
King's guard and houthold ſhould obey the Duke 
of Maine's commands with reſpect to the perſon 
of the King minor, his guard and ſafety. He 
further ordered, that all atfairs which were to be 
determined by the King's authority, either con. 
cerning war or peace, the diſpoſal and adminiſtra- 
tion of the finances, the nomination of perſons 
to biſhopricks, abbies, and other eccleſiaſtical dig- 
nities and benetices; the appointing the officers 
of the crown, Secretaries of ſtate, Comptroller of 
the finances, and all officers of the army and 
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navy; the officers of the courts of judicature and CH AP. 
finances; the Governors and Lieutenant- Gene- XXXIV. 
rals in the provinces and towns; the ſtaff-officers, 
and officers of the houſhold; and generally all of- 
ices, commiſſions, and employments,. the filling 
whereof belonged to the King, ſhould be conſi- 
dered in the Council of Regency, and determined 
by — majority of votes. 

otwithſtanding the late King had appointed a 
Council of Regency, the Duke of Orleans, who 38 
was next heir to the crown in caſe of the death aſſumes 
of the minor King, claimed the office of Regent as the regen- 
due to him by his birth, to which he obtained the“ 
concurrence of the parliament of Paris, and there- 
upon aſſumed an authority equal to their greateſt 
Princes; nor was Lewis XIV himſelf ever guilty 
of more arbitrary and deſtructive meaſures, which 
the Duke endeavoured to excule from the neceſſity 
he was under of extricating the crown from that 
load of debts with which he found it oppreſſed ; 
for at the Grand Monarch's death, it is laid, that 
the government was no leſs than three hundred 
millions ſterling in debt, beſides the vaſts ſums 
they had ſtruck off by railing and lowering the 


coin, &c. 


The Regent, as uſual at the beginning of an 
adminiſtration, publiſhed ſome popular edicts ; by 
one of which he reſtored to the parliament of Paris 
their antient privilege of debating and conſidering 
acts of State that were tranſmitted to them betore 
they paſſed them. 

By another edict dated the 12th of October 151 5, 
he tells them, that being fully perſuaded of the 
indiſpenſible neceſſity of keeping the gold and ſil- 
ver ſpecies on the foot they were then fixed for 
ever, (being about the intt inſick value) for pre- 
ſerving a uſt balance in commerce, which was 
the baſis and foundation thereof, the King ordained, 
that the laſt value ſer upon the ſpecies ot gold and 
ſilver, ſhould remain for ever fixed without altera- 
tion, viz. the Lewis d'Or at fourteen livres, the He r:ifes 
crown piece at three livres ten ſols, and the other the coin. 
ſpecies in proportion. But the Duke of Orleans 
finding himſelf ſettled in his regency without op- 
poſition, within a month afterwards publiſhed an- 
other edict, whereby he raiſed the Lewis d'Or to 


twenty livres, and the other ſpecies proportionably, 
1715, N. S. being then in the ſixth year of his 


on it's being iſſued out of the mint; though at 
the ſame time he obliged the ſubjects to pay. them 
into the mint at fixteen livres: ſo that here the 
government gained at once a filth part of all the 
money in the kingdom. To make this (till more 
plain, every perſon who brought five Lewis d'Ors 
or five crowns to the mint, received back but 
four in return, only the government were pleated 
to ſet the ſame value upon the four, as the five 
went at when they were paid in; and in this 
there might have been no great hurt, it thoſe 
they dealt with, and eſpecially foreigners, had not 
raiſed the price of their goods in proportion to the 
riſe of the coin: but a Lewis d'Or, whole intrin— 
ſick value was but fourteen livres, would purchaſe 
no more merchandize Hen it was railed to twenty, 
than it would before, which inclined the balance, 
prodigiouſly againttꝭ them. | 

Another method the Regent took to raiſe mo- 
ney, was the erecting a new court of juſtice, called 
the Chambre Ardente, to call all ſuch per ſons to 
an account, as had been concerned in the manage- 
ment of the publick revenues during the late war, 
out of whom he exiorted very Conliderable ſums, 
co the great ſatisfaction of the people, who weie 
pleaſed to fre the inſtruments of their oppreſſion 

16 O | puniſhed, 
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puniſhed, and obliged to refound their ill. gotten 
treaſure. | 

About the ſame time the Pretender and ſome 
of his adherents having embarked for Scatland in 
the ports of France, the Earl of Stairs, the Bri- 
tiſh miniſter at that court, preſented a memorial 
to the Regent, complaining of it: but this ſeems 
to have been all grimace, for the Regent con- 
ſtantly gave notice to the Britiſh court of the 
Pretender's motions from time to time; and if 
he did not ſtop thoſe few officers and arms that 
were ſent to Scotland, it was either becauſe 
the oppoſing the Chevalier at that time of day, 
would have diſobliged a conſiderable party in 
France, or becauſe he knew thoſe ſmall ſup- 
plies could be of little fervice to him; and 


. beſides his conniving at it might ſerve to con- 


1716- 


A diſpute 
between 
the Princes 
of the 
blood, and 
the late 
King's 
bale iſſue. 


ceal that intimate correſpondence there was all 
this while between the Regent and King 
GEORGE, Which proved the ruin of the Pre- 
tender*s deſigns. | 

The diſputes concerning the Conſtitution Uni- 
genitus gave no ſmall diſturbance to the begin- 
ning of the Regent's adminiſtration z each fide 
hoped to gain him over to their party, and wrote 
and preached with all the bitterneſs imaginable 
againſt one another. At length he hoped to have 
accommodated the matter between them, by iſ- 
ſuing an edit, commanding the recuſant biſhops 
to accept it, with certain explanations. But this 
was far from putting an end to the controverſy, 
both parties appeared ſtill more exaſperated than 
ever. 

The poor Proteſtants were in great hopes the 
penal laws againſt them would have been relaxed 
during the Regent's adminiſtration ; but either he 


never intended them any ſuch favour, or he did 


not think fit to diſoblige ſo great a body as the 
clergy, who perpetually importuned him to put 
the laws in execution againſt them. Nor do we 
find their ſufferings at all abated during the Regent's 
miniſtry ; all that the King of England could pre- 
vail with the Regent to do, was to releaſe three or 
fourſcore of thoſe unhappy wretches from the gal- 


lies, who had been ſent thither purely upon the 


account of religion, 

The late King having legitimated his baſe iſſue, 
and conferred the ſame privileges on them as thoſe 
born in lawful wedlock, the latter preferred a pe- 
tition to his preſent Majeſty and the parliament on 
the 23d of May 1715, deſiring he would revoke 
and annul in his ſeat of juſtice, the edict of the 
month of July 1714, which gives to Lewis- 
AuGusTus of Bourbon Duke of Maine, and to 
LEWIS- ALEXANDER of Bourbon Count of Thou- 
louſe, and to their deſcendants, the right of ſuc- 
ceeding, to the crown : as alſo the declaration of 
the 23d of May 1715, which gave them the title, 
honours, and rank, of Princes of the blood. 


Signed, 


LEWIS-HE NR de Bourbon, 
CHARLEs de Bourbon. And, 
LEWIS-ARMAND de Bourbon. 


The Duke of Maine, in anſwer to this petition, 
publiſned a memorial, wherein he aſſerts that ſuch 
a petition could not be received in parliament, be- 
cauſe it requires them to aboliſh an edict which they 
themſelves had ſolemnly regiſtered, and to reverſe 
their own decrees. That the Duke of Bourbon 


himſelf alſo, and the reſt of the petitioners, had 


given their conſent to the ſame edict, and there- 


tore it was at leaſt very indecent for them to en- 


deavour to deſtroy it. That the granting ſuch a 
petition would be of dangerous example to the ſtate, 
the people would apprehend that there was nothing 
firm and ſettled, and that edicts and arrets might 
be ſubverted at pleaſure. 

To this the Princes of the blood replied, that 
both the parhament and themſelves were under a 
force when they conſented to thoſe edicts, and it 
would have been to no purpole to have oppoſed 
them in the late reign. 
alter the conſtitution of the kingdom, and transfer 
the kingdom to his illegitimate iſſue or foreigners, 
and that ſuch acts of ſtate therefore were void, 
But to this I perceive it was anſwered, that as the 
Kings of France were veſted with the legiſlative 
authority, they might repeal or enact what laws 


they ſaw fit, and could not be bound by the edicts 


or cuſtoms of their predeceſſors. 

The Peers of France intereſted themſelves in 
behalf of the Princes of the blood, and preſented a 
petition to his Majeſty, inſiſting that he would 
annul and revoke the edict and declaration above- 
ſaid, which gave the Duke of Maine and the 
Count of Thoulouſe the firſt rank after the Princes 
of the blood, and veſted them with a right of re- 
preſenting the antient Peers at the inauguration of 
their Kings, | 

This occaſioned a petition from the Duke of 
Maine and Count de Thoulouſe to his Majeſty, 
deſiring that he would determine nothing in this 
affair till he came of age; but in July 1717, an 
edict was publiſhed, whereby the King revoked and 
annulled the edit of 1714, and the declaration 
of 1715 ; decreeing however, that his uncles, the 
Duke of Maine and Count of Thoulouſe ſhould 
continue to receive the honours they had enjoyed 
in parliament ever ſince the edict of 1714, but 
that they ſhould neither of them be ſtiled Princes 
of the blood for the future, | 

The Czar of Muſcovy, a Prince whoſe curioſity 
was never ſatisfied, arrived at Paris this ſummer, 
and had the ſatisfaction of viewing every thing that 
was worth taking notice of in that city and the 
neighbourhood of it, He afterwards viſited the 
fortifications in Flanders, and eſpecially thoſe of 
the city of Namur, with which he was extremely 
pleaſed. | | 

This year the French Court, in order to dif- 
charge that immenſe debt which had been con- 
tracted by the government to ſupport the late war, 
laid the foundation of the famous Miſſiſſippi or In- 
dia company, which was to carry on a trade to 
Louiſiana or Florida with a ſtock of fifty millions 
of livres, and ſhares were to be purchaſed in it 
with ſtate-bills. This project appeared ſo advan- 
tageous, that above thirty millions of livres were 
immediately ſubſcribed into it : and together with 
the annuities, lotteries, and other methods pro- 


poſed for diſpoſing of ſtate-bills, they were in ex- 


pecta: ion of diſcharging great part of their debts 
very ſuddenly. But the court had recourſe to many 


other projects for raiſing money before this ſcheme 


was brought to perfection. That which was molt 
grievous to the ſubject was the frequent alteration 
in the value of the coin, which the Duke of Orleans 
carried much farther than ever LEWIS XIV had 
done. When he found the people would be no 


longer impoſed upon and wheedled out of their 


money, he robbed them of it by plain force, as 
will appear hereafter, 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF FRANCE. 


The government having at this time got moſt of 
the money of the kingdom into their hands, re- 
coined it, and raiſed the Lewis d'Or to 36 livres, 
obliging thoſe who had any ſtate-bills, or old ſpe- 
cie in their hands, to bring them to the mint and 
take new ſpecie in the room of them, whereby 
they cheated the people at one clap of two hundred 
millions of livres. The parliament obſerving how 
prejudicial this practice would be to the publick, 


made a repreſentation to the Regent againſt it : 


to which it was anſwered, that the matter had 
been duly conſidered, and could admit of no 
alteration, 

The parliament not fatisfied with this anſwer, 
drew up another repreſentation, ſetting forth the 
unreaſonableneſs of this edit, wherein they de- 
monſtrate, that a man who carries 125 marks of 
ſilver to the mint, which makes 5,000 livres at 
the rate of 40 livres to the mark, and 2, ooo livres 
in ſtate-bils, receives back 7,000 livres in new 


ſpecies, which weigh but 116 marks, conſequent- 


ly he loſt nine marks out of 125 he carried thi- 
ther, and all his ſtate-bills over and above; and 
that foreign trade alſo would ſuffer an immenſe 
loſs by the difference between the value the new 
edict gave to the ſpecies and their intrinſick value. 
The Regent told the parliament he did not fend 
the edit concerning the new ſpecies to them to 
debate upon, but to regiſter it, and that they had 
nothing to do to intermeddle in the affair. But 
this body, to whom his Highneſs at the beginning 
of his adminiſtration pretended to reſtore their 
privileges, would not part with them again ſo 
eaſily : they took upon them to prohibit all per- 
ſons to receive or tender the new ſpecies in pay- 
ment. However, after a long ſtruggle the Regent 
let them know he would be obeyed ; and they 
found he meant no more by all the glorious pro- 
miſes he had made them, than by their aſſiſtance 
to eſtabliſh his tyranny, and now he looked upon 
himſelf to be ſecure, had no further regard to 
them. 

The Court of Aids however were not diſ— 
couraged from addreſſing his Majeſty on the ſame 
ſubject : they ſhew, that the dearneſs of proviſions 
and materials, occaſioned by raiſing the ſpecies, 


would be the utter ruin of their manufactures : 


that their artificers, which former alterations of 
the coin had driven into neighbouring countries, 
had inſtructed them in the perfection of their arts, 
and enabled them to make all thoſe things in 
which the French formerly excelled; and by a fa- 
tal reverſe, that which foreigners formerly fetched 


from France, and purchaſed with treaſure, they 


now imported from abroad, and enriched other 
countries with their gold and filver. That nor 
only their workmen would be driven abroad, but 
many other people, whom the exceſſive price of 
proviſions made it impoſſible to ſubſiſt here. That 
even in times when the kingdom was reduced to 
the greateſt extremity, the alteration of the coin 
had never been carried to ſuch an exceſs as now; 
whereas they had been promiſed on the word of a 
King, which ought to be ſacred, that the ſpecies, 
ſhould be reduced to it's juſt value as ſoon as the 
war was ended. That after they had been drained 


for ſo many years to ſecure his Majeſty in the poſ- 


ſeſſion of his throne againſt a numerous contede- 
racy, they were like to meet with no other reward, 
than an edict which threw them into domeſtick 


feuds, and overturned all their forrunes ; an edict 


which without the name of a ſupply, laid upon them 


the moſt heavy tax that was ever heard of, 
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While the finances were in the utmoſt confu- C HA. 

ſion in France, and the Duke of Orleans was * wr 

taking theſe oppreſſive and arbitrary meaſures to 

diſcharge the publick debts, which had exaſperated, 

all degrees of men in the nation, the King of 

Spain meditated how he might reunite thoſe king- 

doms and provinces to. the Spaniſh monarchy Spain at- 

which had been miſmembered from it during the tempts to 

late war: he ſeems alſo to have had a deſign upon the dif 

the regency of the kingdom of France, and the 1 

ſucceſſion to that throne in caſe LEWIS XV had provinces. 

died, who enjoyed a very indifferent ſtate of health. 

The opportunity ſeemed extremely favourable for 

the Emperor was then engaged in a war with the 

Turk, and the inteſtine troubles he obſerved in 

France were ſufficient to diſcourage them from 

entring into a foreign war; and as to the Engliſh 

and Dutch, the advantages they enjoyed by their 

commerce with Spain, he hoped would prevent 

their interpoſing in the quarrel, The Spaniards 

therefore having fitted our the beſt fleet they had 

been maſters of for many years, and afſembled 

a powerful army, it was thought at firſt they had 

a deſign againſt the Emperor's dominions in Italy, 

which occaſioned an alliance between the Emperor, A confede- 

France, and Britain, for the ſecurity of their re- racy form- 

ſpective dominions, The Spaniards however pro- ” ro 

ceeded to invade the iſland of Sardinia, then in . 

the Emperor's poſſeſſion, and made themſelves 

maſters of it in the year 1717. The followin 

year they made a deſcent in Sicily, of which the 

Duke of Savoy had been made King by the treaty 

of Utrecht, and almoſt the whole iſland revolted 

to them: but a further alliance having been en- 

tered into between the Empire, France, and Bri- 

tain, which obtained the name of the Quadruple 

Alliance from the number of the parties upon the 

States-General acceding to it, it was reſolved to 

oppoſe the deſigns of the Spaniards with all their 

might. Accordingly his Britiſh Majeſty ſent a 

fleet into the Mediterranean, which defeated the 

Spaniſh fleet, and tranſported ſuch numbers of the The Spa- 

Imperialifts from Naples to Sicily, as ſoon put a niſh feet 

ſtop to the progreſs of the Spaniards there, and — 


the French prepared to attack them on the ſide 


of the Pyrenees; ſo that the war appeared won- 
derfully unequal, the poor feeble kingdom of Spain 
engaged with four of the moſt potent Kingdoms 
and States in Europe. And as it might reaſon- 
ably' be expected, the Spaniards were obliged to 
accept of ſuch terms as the Confederates were 
pleaſed to grant them; they had Joſt Port- Paſ- 
ſage, Fontarabia, St Sebaſtian, and the whole pro- 
vince of Guipuſcoa; nor could they have hin- 
dered the French army from penetrating even to 
Madrid, if they had not prevented it by accept= 
ing a peace. 
This attempt therefore of the Spaniſh Miniſtry 
to diſturb the peace of Europe, at firſt ſight ap- 
pears very romantick : but it muſt be conſidered, 
that when they entered upon it, as the Emperor 
was engaged in a war with the Turks, they could 
not forſee the ſucceſs of their arms, or the peace 
that tollowed with the Mahometans. The King 
of Spain alſo had a conſiderable party in France 
nay, it 1s queſtionable whether there were not 
three parts in four of the nation for him, who 
would have been glad to have been under his ad- 
miniſtration, rather than that of the Duke of Or- 
leans. But it muſt be acknowiedged that his Ca- 
tholick Majeſty did not ſufficiently confider, what 
a fine army of veteran troops the Duke of Orleans 
had in his pay, an army ſufficient to ſuppreſs all 


malecontents 


1719. 
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CHAP. malecontents at home, and to have made a con- 
XXXIV. queſt of the Spaniſh monarchy, it he had not been 
ſupported by one ally. Admitting it to be true, 
that the Duke of Orleans had no other friends but 
the ſoldiery, which were not the hundredth part 
.of the nation, yet the man that commanded that 
hundredth part with arms in their hands, as 
CrRoMWELL upon a like occaſion obſerved, would 
make no difficulty in ſubduing the other ninety- 
nine, the unarmed multitude. There is no de- 
pending on the murmurs or diſcontents of a people, 
how oppreſſed ſoever, where there is a vaſt ſtand- 
ing army of regular troops: it is on theſe every mo- 
narch and ſtate in Europe depends at this day, 
much more than in the affections of their ſubjects. 
Another very groſs miſtake the Spaniards made, 
was, that the Britiſh miniſtry would ſo far conſi- 
der the intereſt of trade, that they would not 
fall out with them, That the Britiſh trade ſuffered 
extremely by this conduct, is very evident; but 
whether the miniſtry ever concerned themſelves 
much about it, ſtill remains a very great que- 
ſtion. As to the Dutch, they did not come in- 
to the quadruple alliance till late, and then with fo 
many reſtrictions, that they did themſelves no great 
hurt. I come now to the terms on which the 
peace was made, which in ſhort were theſe, that 


the Spaniſh forces ſhould evacuate Sicily and Sar- 


dinia, and that the King of Spain ſhould accede to 
the quadruple alliance. As to the conqueſts the 
French had made in Spain, it was agreed they 
ſhould relinquiſh them; but they were not obliged 
to make ſatisfaction for the men of war they had 
deſtroyed at Port Paſſage, or any other depre- 
dations; though the Engliſh are ſtil] obliged to 
make good the ſhips Sir GexorRGE By nc deſtroyed 

| near Sicily. 
Quadruple By the quadruple alliance (the foundation of this 
Alliance. peace) the Emperor renounced all right to the do- 
minions of the Spaniſh monarchy, whereof his Ca- 
tholick Majeſty was acknowledged the rightful poſ- 
ſeſſor by the treaty of Utrecht, and acknowledged 
Prairie V, to be lawful King of Spain, and the 
Indies, King PH1L1P, on the contrary, renounced 
all right to the Spaniſh dominions which his im- 
perial Majeſty poſſciſed in Italy or the Nether- 

lands. 

And by the fifth article it was agreed, that in 
caſe of failure of male-ifſue of the Dukes of Tuſ- 


cany and Parma, the Queen of Spain's eldeſt ſon 


ſhould ſucceed to thoſe duchies; and if ſuch: ſon 
ſhould ſucceed to the crown of Spain, then they 
ſhould be inherited by her ſecond and third ſon 
ſucceſſively, and fo on. | 

And it was agreed, that it never ſhould be al- 
lowed during the lives of the preſent poſſeſſors of 
the duchics of Tuſcany and Parma, or their male 
ſucceſſors, that any forces, either of the Emperor's 
or the King of Spain's, or even of the Prince ap- 
pointed to ſucceed, ſhould be introduced into the 
ſaid duchies : but for the ſecurity of the ſaid ſuc- 
ceſlion, garriſons not exceeding ſix thouſand men, 
ſhould be put into the principal towns thereof, 
conſiſting of Swils troops, to be paid by the con- 
tracting powers, and that they ſhould take an oath 
of fidelity to the preſent poſſeſſors. And laſtly, 
the ſaid parties guaranty to each other their re- 
ſpective territories and poſſeſſions. 

The King of Sicily having acceded to this 
treaty, agreed with the Emperor to exchange the 
iſland of Sicily for that of Sardinia; which we can- 
not ſuppoſe he did very willingly, but the Emperor 
was now in poſſeſſion of Sicily, and the contract- 

2 ; 


ing powers had agreed it ſhould be ſo, and he was CHAP, 
from this time called King of Sardinia. XXIV. 
Notwithſtanding the French were generally in- 
clined to King Pn1L1y in this war with Spain, 
they were kept in ſuch awe by the ſtanding forces, 
that I don't perceive there was any conſiderable 
inſurrection in his favour: the Duke of Richlieu 
and ſeveral great men were ſecured on a ſuſpicion 
of being in that intereſt. A court of juſtice alſo 
was erected in Britany, where the malecontents 
were molt numerous, and ſeveral men of quality 
executed for correſponding with the enemy; and 
no doubt the other provinces would have declared 
for the King of Spain if he had been ſuperior in 
the field; for never was any country fo peeled and 
plundered by an avowed enemy, as the ſubjects of 
France were during the Duke of Orleans's admi- 
niſtration, | 
The next project the Court fell upon to raiſe mo- Royal 
ney was the eſtabliſhing a royal bank; in the pre- br 
amble to the patent for it the moſt Chriſtian King France. 
recites, that the Sieur Law, ſoon after his acceſſion, 
having preſented him a project for eſtabliſhing a 
bank, the funds whereot ſhould be part of the 
royal revenue, it was examined in council, but the 
conjuncture not being favourable, the Sieur Law 
then deſired permiſſion to eſtabliſh a bank on ac- 
count of himſelf and ſuch a company as he ſhould 
form, which was granted him in May 1716. The 
fund was to conſiſt of ſix millions of livres, mak- 
ing 1200 actions or ſhares of 1000 crowns in 
bank each, payable to the bearer, wherein both 
ſubjects and foreigners might be intereſted ; the 
uſefulneſs of which eſtabliſhment in remitting the 
publick money without draining the provinces of 
their ſpecie, induced his Majeſty to grant him his 
protection. That the ſucceſs of this project occa- 
ſioned the examining it again, and the King hav- 
ing found it very agreeable to the general good of 
commerce and to the benefit of the ſubject, it was 
thought proper the ſaid bank ſhould be continued 
under the royal name and authority; for which 
end the King had purchaſed all the actions or 
ſhares in it, and was become ſole proprietor of 
them. For theſe cauſes, &c. he declared and 
ordained, that from the firſt of January 1718-19, 
the ſaid bank ſhould be deemed a royal bank, and 
a director of it eſtabliſhed by the crown, who 
ſhould receive his orders from the Duke of Or- 
leans. | 
This declaration being ſent to the parliament of 
Paris to be regiſtered, that body diſapproved the 
project : they foreſaw probably that they ſhould 
be obliged to take bank-bills for their caſh, which 
in time might have as little credit as other ſtate. bills. 
The Court, however, determined to carry on the 
deſign without their concurrence, and publiſhed 
another arret thereupon, enjoining all men to look 
upon the ſaid declaration as regiſtered in parlia- 
ment, notwithſtanding it had been refuſed. His 


— a 


Majeſty alſo declared further, that before tlie firſt 


of March, beſides the general office at Paris, there 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed particular offices in the towns 
of Lyons, Rochelle, Tours, Orleans, and Amiens, 
conſiſting of two cheſts, one of ready money to 
pay bills on demand, and the other in bills to de- 
liver to ſuch as wanted them. That the ſpecies 
of bellon [a baſe mixed metal] and copper coin, 
ſhould not be tendered or received in pay ments ex- 
ceeding fix livres: and as to the ſpecits of ſilver, 
it ſhould not be received in payment in any of the 
ſaid towns in ſums exceeding fix hundred livres, 
but chat all great ſums ſhould be paid in ſpecie -o 
bills. 
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CHAP. bills. In April 1719, we find the ſtock of the 


XXXIV. bank increaſed to one hundred millions of livres, 
and many people crouding into it, the payments 

being at firſt well made. 
Miftifippi About the ſame time the court of France en- 
company couraged another project formed by Mr Law, 
ved by the which was to transfer all the privileges of the Eaſt- 
bean, India company to that of the Miſſihppi or Weſt- 


India company, and unite them both in one pa- 


tent under the title of the India company; and 

to their preſent capital, which already conſiſted of 

an hundred millions ef livres, they were permit- 

ted to add five and twenty millions more. 

As a farther encouragement to this great com- 

pany, the Treaſurer of the royal bank was or- 

dered to deliver them bank- bills to the value of 
twenty-five millions of livres, in order to promote 

their traffick to Louiſiana: and in July 1719, in 
conſideration that the ſaid India company had a- 

greed to advance the government fifty millions of 
livres in ſpecie, they obtained the grant of all the 
advantage ariſing from the coinage of gold and 

filver for nine years. An arret alſo was publiſhed 

for enabling the directors of the bank to iſſue 

two hundred and forty millions in bank. bills, 
which with thoſe iſſued out before, made their 
ſtock to conſiſt of four hundred millions of livres. 

Mififippi In Auguſt 1719, India or Miſſiſſippi ſtock had 
ſtock obtained ſuch credit, that it was advanced to goo z 
nles. that is, every ſhare of 100 livres was ſold for o, 
notwithſtanding there had been no dividend of 

any profit. This ſucceſs put Mr Law upon the 
boldeſt attempts that ever were heard of: he un- 
dertook to advance the government twelve hun- 

dred millions of livres at three per Cent. intereſt, 
towards the diſcharge of the annuitics and other 
national debts ; and to give fifty-two millions per 

annum for the general farm of the King's reve- 


nues, which was three millions and a half more 


than the preſent farmers gave : both which offers 
the crown accepted, and in conſideration thereof 
enlarged their term to fifty years, to commence 
from January 1719-20. The company were allo 
empowered to borrow the ſum of twelve hundred 
millions of livres, in conſideration of their having 
advanced the like ſum for the government. 

It was very much doubted whether the India 
company would be able to borrow ſo vaſt a ſum as 
1200000000 of livres at fo low an intereſt as three 
per Cent, but the nation was at this time (Sep- 
tember 1719) ſo infatuated, that it appears they 
might have borrowed twice that money by the 
methods they took. The firſt eſſay they made 
was by ſelling out actions or ſhares to the amount 
of fifty millions of livres at the rate of 1000 per 
Cent. (the price of the ſtock being then at 1100) 
This was immediately filled, whereby the company 
gained five hundred millions at once. Upon this 
encouragement they fold fifty millions more at the 
fame rate, which were purchaſed in one day. 
Whereupon a third fifty millions were ſold, for 
which they alſo found purchaſers in one day's 
time: ſo that the company, inſtead of twelve hun- 
dred millions, offered to lend the government 
fifteen hundred millions. This indeed was all 
1maginary wealth; but it may be obſerved from 
hence, what an immenſe debt the crown of France 
ſtill lay under, when fifteeen hundred millions of 
livres, or one hundred and fifty millions ſterling, 
would not diſcharge it, notwithſtanding the many 
extraordinary means that had been taken to leſſen 
it ſince the war, | 

The French nation, according to my author, 
VOL. IL | 


_ themſelves all rich, their lands were raiſed to twice 
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was woriderfully pleaſed at this time: they thought CH A F. 


the value, they expected wonderful profits from 


XXXIV 


oy 


the India company, their bank-bills' were pre- 
ferred to ready money, and no man thought it 
worth his while to attend his proper trade or bu- 

ſineſs, they were all jumping into eſtates at once. 


To keep up the credit of bank- bills, of which 


there had been made out to the value of ſix hun- 


dred and fifty millions of livres, an arret was pub- 
liſhed in December 1719, which among other 
things, cries down the current ſpecies in a mati 
ner, and ordains that no tender in ready money 
ſhould be good, and that only bank- bills ſnould Be 
accepted in payment; and the bank- bills were at 
length increaſed to a million of millions. The 
deſign of the adminiſtration in this: ſtep began to 
be ſuſpected, namely, that they intended to get 
all the ready money of the kingdom into their 
hands, and pay their debts with paper, which 
kept up it's credit no longer than while the mi- 
niſtry had ſerved their ends by it: however, 


Mr LAw, for the great ſervice he had done the Mr Law 
court, in hubbling the people out of their caſh, made 


and to give a credit to his ſcheme, was in January «any pre 


On the goth of December a general aſſembly 
of the India company was held at the houſe of 
the royal bank, in the preſence of the Duke of 
Orleans Regent, the Duke of Chartres, and the 
Duke of Bourbon ; where the management of the 
directors was approved; and it was agreed to divide 
forty per cent. their ſtock or actions being ſold 
at this time at 1885, and ſubſcriptions at 1330 
per cent. The Lords, and others who had en- 
riched themſelves by India ſtock, thought they 


1719-20 made Comptroller of the finances. finances. 


could not better ſecure their wealth than by pur- 


chaſing jewels with it, and accordingly great ſums 
were ſent out of the kingdom for this purpoſe; 
which occaſioned the publiſhing an arret prohi- 
biting the wearing of diamonds, pearls, and pre- 
cious ſtones, on pain of forfeiture, and a penalty 
of ten thouſand livres; forbidding on the like pe- 
nalty to import the ſame into the kingdom. 

The Court alſo ſuſpecting that a great deal of 
treaſure was hoarded up by private men, ifſued an 
arret railirg the value of it, and permitting the 
merchants to ſend it abroad for the purchaſe of 
merchandize, which occaſioned every body to 
bring it out, and diſcover what they had : where- 
upon the government immediately publiſhed ano- 
ther arret, lowering the value of the gold and fil- 
ver ſpecie, and requiring every perſon to bring it 
into the mint and take bank-bills for it, on pain 
of forfeiture; and becauſe they imagined people 
would ſtill endeavour to hide it, they gave the 


India company a power of entring all noblemens 


houſes and convents, as well as thoſe of private 
people, and to ſearch for ſpeciez nor were the 


royal palaces excuſed : which, *tis obſerved, was 


ſuch an act of tyranny as the reign of LEWIS XIV 
could never parallel. Theſe cruel and oppreſſive 
practices, with the Court's diſpoſing of all their 
ſtock at once, tumbled it down as faſt as it roſe, 
and an infinite number of unfortunate wretches 
found themſelves ruined in an inſtant. And left 
the people ſhould convert any of the coin they had 
left, into plate, the making of gold plate above 


an ounce weight was abſolutely prohibited; as was 


the making of ſilver plate without the King's per- 


miſſion, which was to be granted only for table- 
plate of a certain weight. It appears that within 


three months before this prohibition, by an ac- 
16 P | count 
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HA. count taken from the books of the ſilver · ſmiths in were not the only misfortunes that befel that 
XXIV. Paris, they had made an hundred and twenty thou- 
=v== and dozen of plates, beſides diſhes, and other plate 
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in their poſſeſſon; and reckoning each dozen of 
plates at ſixty pounds ſterling, the value of the 


plates only amount to ſeven millions two hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling. 


In the year 1720, the miniſtry publiſhed an ar- 


ret, whereby Miſſiſſippi or India-ſtock was re- 
duced to 300, and bank-bills, which the Court 
had paid away as ready money, were reduced to one 
half, a bill of a thouſand livres being declared to 
be worth but five hundred; and indeed their cre- 
dit was now ſo very low, that people refuſed to 
take them for any thing; whereupon another arret 
was iſſued, to; oblige the people to take them. 
This threw every thing into confuſion, and the 
Regent was forced to place guards in the market- 
places to prevent tumults 3 no body would part 
with their goods without four times the value of 
them. Money growing extremely ſcarce, the 
Court, in order to render it more plentiful, repealed 


their edicts, which prohibited people to keep money 


by them, and ordered them to re- call all the mo- 


ney they had ſent abroad into foreign countries, 
on pain of forfeiting double the ſums they had 


beyond ſea. They alſo obliged them to ſell all 
their jewels to foreigners, which was ſuppoſed 
would occaſion a great deal of ſpecie to be im- 
ported. 15 | 

In the mean time the publick debts ſeem to be 
as far from being paid as ever, unleſs wiping off 
part of the ſcore may pals for payment. The 
government, *tis true, had paid them in India 


| ſtock and bank-bills, but then thoſe bills ought. to 


have been paid when the bearers came for their 
money.z inftead of which, comes out an arret, 
which has been mentioned already, that they 
ſhould paſs for half the original value, ſo that here 
at one daſh the miniſtry got rid of half their debts ; 
but this would never be called payment among 
private men, it would rather be deemed down- 
right robbery. Nor did the government do their 
buſineſs by halves, but before the end of the year 
bank-bills and paper-money was cried down, and 
nothing received in payment but the gold and ſilver 
ſpecies. About the ſame time Mr Law was re- 
moved from all his employments, and obliged to 
leave the kingdom to ſatisfy the clamours of the 
people: the government however were ſo grateful 
ro him, for putting them in a way to pay their 
debts by cozening the ſubject, that they ſuffered 
him to carry off an immenſe treaſure, and even 
aſſiſted him in his retreat, and ſcreened him from 
the fury of the people, from which he might have 
found it difficult otherwiſe to have eſcaped. 
general farm and the coinage were ſoon after taken 
from the India company, and every thing returned 
to it's uſual channel, As to the commerce with 
Louiſiana, this by conſequence came to nothing; 
nor did thoſe in the ſecret ever hope to make much 
of it; though to bubble and amuſe the 
they were at the charge of fitting out and freight- 
ing an hundred ſhips, with which they never at- 
tempted to make one ſingle ſettlement, or carry 
on any one branch of trade, ſo that it appeared 
in the end to have been only a fooliſh and un- 
neceſſary expence; whereupon the Miſſiſſippi or 
India company was abſolutely diſſolved, and the 
trade to the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies put on another 


The ravages made in France by the Miſſiſſippi 


project, and the oppreſſions of the government, 
I 


The 


ople, - 


the inhabitants. It was brought to Marſeilles by 
a ſhip that arrived there from Sidon, on the i 5th 
of June 1720, N. 8. The porters employed in 
unloading the veſſel, were immediately ſeized 
with violent pains in the head, reachings to vomit, 
and a general faintneſs; ſoon after they broke out 
in blotches and buboes, and died in three days. 
But the magiſtrates of Marſeilles apprehending, 
that the trade of the city would be loſt, if the re- 
port of their having the plague amongſt them pre- 
vailed, gave out that the diſtemper was only a ma- 
lignant fever; whereupon the merchants went to 
the fair of Beaucare in Languedoc, as uſual at 
this ſeaſon, and by that means diſperſed it through 
all the ſouthern provinces. In Marſeilles alone, it 
was computed, that in the month of September 
there had died no leſs than forty thouſand people. 

The government were ho ſooner acquainted that 
the diſtemper which carried off ſuch numbers in 
Provence was the plague, but they ordered all com- 
munication ta be cut off with the places infected, 
and publiſhed an edict, containing rules and di- 
rections to be obſerved during this calamity, which 
very well deſerve a place in the modern hiſtory of 
France, though by no means fit to be imitated in 
countries that have any remains of Jiberty or pro- 
perty left. | | 

As ſoon as the King's commanding officers have 
notice that any places are affected with the con- 
tagion, they muſt without the loſs of one mo- 
ment, cauſe them to be inveſted at the diſtance of 
half a league, or thereabouts, ſo that ſuch a part 
of ground may be left as may afford them the moſt 
neceſſary ſupplies for their ſubſiſtance. They 
are at that diſtance to diſpoſe into barracks the 


lague 
__ 
France 
From 


Turkey. 


Rules ob- 
ſerved in 
the coun- 
tries in- 


feed. 


troops which form the blockade, and to poſt their 


corps de garde fo near, that they may ſee each 
other, or eaſily hold communication. by the centi- 
nels, to keep patroles continually all night long, 
and to employ officers of good underſtanding, vi- 
gilant, and inflexible, to take care of the blockade. 
If the diſtemper ſpreads into houſes ſituate. at 
diſtance from others, ſo as that they cannot poſ- 
ſibly be included within the blockade, it is left to 
the prudence and diſcretion of the commanding 
officer, after he ſhall have given orders for re- 
moving the ſick of ſuch houſes into the neareſt in- 
firmaries, and for the conducting thoſe. who re- 
main ſound into houſes for quarantain, either to 
cauſe the doors and windows of the aforeſaid houſes 
to be faſtened up, or to burn them if he judge it 
neceſſary. Pai 
As there are few places where the inhabitants 
finding themſelves blocked up, do not — ac 
force to open themſelves paſſage and recover liber- 
ty, it is proper to cauſe orders to be publiſhed and 
affixed, forbidding any on pain of death to ſtir out 
of the places blocked up; and if, notwithſtanding 
ſuch prohibition, any preparations be made to force 
the blockade, the officer who commands. is not to 
heſitate a moment, but to advance with the beſt 
of his men, having their bayonets at the muzzles 
of their pieces, in ſight of -the places blocked u 
and threaten the inhabitants to- burn their houſes 
and goods, and to put them all to the ſword, if they 
offer to make any ſuch attempt; yet without 
firing upon them, unleſs it be very proper, and in 
caſe of neceſſity. Fs #3 e apgd 
If by accident ſome of the inhabitants ſhould el- 
cape the watchfulneſs of the guards, .they muſt, 
whitherſocver 
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c AP. whitherſoever they go, be purſued and taken with ſpection, leſt the neighbours ſhould be diſcouraged CH AT. 


XXXIV.-- precaution, ſo as that they may not communicate 


the infection 3 and being brought back within 
their. own bounds, they ſhall. be ſhot dead in the 
view | of their fellow-townſmen : an example ab- 
ſolutely neceflary for keeping them under due re- 

Within the extent of the blockade, two barriers 
ate to be fixed at the neareſt places, for furniſhing 
the inhabitants of the place blocked up with 
what they may want, on fettled days of the week. 


A prudent officer ſhould be placed at each barrier 


with 4 detachment, to prevent communication; 
and there muſt be vinegar there, in which the 
money is to be dipped, as well as all letters, which 
are to be ſent open, and not under cover, or fold- 
ed 


All dogs and cats are to be killed, as well with- 
in as without the blockade, for a league diſtance 
at leaſt; experience having ſhewn, that though 
thoſe animals are not affected with the diſtemper, 
they frequently communicate it. | 
No perſons muſt be ſuffered to come to the poſts 
of guard at the blockade, to ſpeak to any whom- 
ſoever, that-being to be permitted only at the 
barriers; otherwiſe great inconveniencies may 
happen. | 
The commanding officers ſhall forbid, on pain 
of death, the troops who form the blockade to ad- 
vance ten foot — the line towards the place 
which is blocked up; and ſhall order the guards at 
the poſts to fire upon their comrades who ſhall 
tranſgreſs this rule. This precaution 1s abſolutely 
neceſſary for preventing the communication of the 
ſoldiers with the infected places. | 
It is of great importance, that five or ſix leagues 
round the: places infected, all the towns, villages, 
and cottages ſhould be ſhut up, were it only 
with ditches, and that there ſhould be no en- 
trance but at one paſſage only, where a barrier 
ſhould be placed with a good guard, to examine 
paſſengers, . their baggage or goods, and peruſe 

the bills of health, which they ought to carry 
about them. As to this incloſing or ſhutting up 
of ſuch towns and villages, all that is poflibly 
practicable ought to be done. 
The bills of health ought to contain the parti- 
culars, quantity, and quality of the movable bag- 
ge or merchandize, which the perſons preſent- 
ing ſuch bills have with them; and if they have 
any thing found with them, beſides what is ſpe- 
cified therein, the ſame ſhall be burnt without 
remiſſion, and the bearers of ſuch bills ſhall be 
put into priſon for ſome time, and be liable to 


greater puniſhment, according.to the degree and 
conſequences of their offence. 


The commanding officers ſhall warn the con- 
fuls, or other municipal officers, not to give bills 
of health, eſpecially in the caſe of removing from 
uſual habitation, but to ſuch perſons only whom 
they are very ſure of, and they ſhall be careful to 
ſtop all thoſe who ſhall be ſuſpected of havin 
counterfeit bills; and if any one ſo ſtopped ſhall 


make his eſcape, they ſhall cauſe him to be pur- 


fued, and when taken, ſhot dead. 

The faid commanding officers ſhall take care to 
ſend to the officers at the barrier of the blockade, 
a liſt of the current price of each fort of provi- 
ſions, or other commadities, with order to cauſe 
them to be delivered at thole rates, for the avoid- 
ing the exactions to which the inhabitants of places 
blocked up are expoſed. But this article ought 
to be executed with great prudence and circum- 


from bringing ſupplies: to the barriers ;- it 
better to let 2A | 
ſhut up, than to put them to the riſque of want- 
ing them. The chief officers ought alſo to be 
very careful to chuſe in the places infected, ſome 
perſon capable of commanding there, with a num- 
ber of armed men who may be depended upon, to 
ſee the orders of the municipal officers executed, 
and to give all encouragement to the latter; to 
acquit themſelves well of thely duty, by animating 
them even by promiſes of rewards from court, 
upon the repreſentations which thoſe commanding 
officers will ſend thither of their condu&. 
Within the places infected, the firſt care of the 
commanding officers and of the municipal offi- 
cers, ſhould be to eſtabliſh one or more infir- 
maries, according to the neceſſities and the abili- 
ties of the place infected, they ought to chuſe as 
much as is poſſible fox-this uſe houſes ſeparate and 
diſtant from the place, and ſee even whether 
they cannot fer up barracks for receiving the 
ſick, which many think is much the better me- 
thod. | 
Whatever place is choſen for an infirmary, care 
muſt be taken to cauſe the ſick to be carried thi- 


ther, upon the firſt tokens of the plague that ap- 
pear upon them. 


It is neceſſary beſides to have other houſes, ſome 


of which ſhould be appointed for receiving thoſe 
who grow well, as ſoon as they are in a condition 
to be removed thither : and others for thoſe who 
tended the ſick, or who ſtaid with them, to per- 
form quarantain in. 

The houſes which ſhall be appointed for theſe 
two uſes ſhould alſo be choſen at ſome diſtance 
from the other houſes of the places infected. 

When a rich perſon is carried to the infirmary, 
his quilts and ſheets ſhould be carried thither with 
him, and the ſtraw-mats and bed-cloths, the wear- 
ing apparel and linnen which were uſed about the 
body of the ſick, muſt be burnt, it not being ſuf- 
ficient to ſteep and waſh them with wood-aſhes, 
which in ſeveral places has not prevented the com- 
municating of the contagion by ſuch linnen. 

At the time the ſick are carried into the infir- 
maries, care muſt be taken to have their houſes 
perfumed with a ſtrong perfume, then to ſer open 
the windows, and keep the door faſt forty days, 
after which it muſt be perfumed again, in the or- 
dinary manner, for it's thorough diſinfection, be- 
fore any be permitted to dwell in it. 

To theſe directions is annexed the receipt of a 
perfume which has been uſed in Provence with 
ſucceſs. 

It 1s neceſſary to have a number of men that can 
be depended on, always armed, to make thoſe who 
bury the dead do their duty, and to hinder all 
communication with ſuſpected houſes, to ſhoot 
dead any employed in the infirmaries, buriers of 
the dead, or private perſons, and even women, 


g who ſhall ſteal or hide the bed-clothes or apparel 


of thoſe infected with the plague. It is alſo ne- 
ceſſary to have in the infirmaries honeſt perſons 
tor intendants, whoſe great care ought to be to 
cauſe the bed-clothes and apparel of thoſe brought 
thither to be burnt, but to ſave their quilts and 
ſheets, which may ſerve other infected patients. 
The community is to make good to'the owners, 


if poor, the apparel burnt, if in a.condition to do 


it; if not, it muſt be endeavoured to be made up 


by charity and alms, which ought in an eſpecial 
manner to be applicd to this uſe. , 
* 
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be a very great good. 
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CHAP. It has been practiſed with ſucceſs in Provence, 


to pay to private perſons the price of the bed- 
clothes or apparel they brought in, or which they 
gave an account of to the pariſh-prieſts; without 
which method it is almoſt impoſſible to ſtop the 
progreſs of the contagion, becauſe there are always 
ſuch things in the hands of ſome miſerable crea- 
tures, who will ſell them, tho' at never ſo ſmall a 
price, to others ; the charge of purchaſing what- 
ever ſhall be produced is incon ſiderable, and will 
The Biſhops ſhall be deſired to give order, that 
divine ſervice may not be performed in the 
churches, becauſe of the danger of the commu- 
nication, hut in places quite open to the air, or 
in the field. No aſſembly, or concourſe of people 
of what kind ſoever is to be ſuffered during the 
continuance of the contagion, nor till a long time 
after it has ceaſed, | 
Buy concert with the Biſhops and pariſh-prieſts, 
convenient places ſhall be appointed for interring 
the bodies of thoſe who die of the plague; the 
pits for them muſt be twelve feet deep at leaſt; 
and care muſt be taken to have lime to throw into 
thoſe pits, in à ſufficient quantity, for conſuming 
thoſe bodies. 
The ſhops of mercers, drapers, and others deal- 
ing in goods ſuſceptible of contagion, are to be 
kept ſhut as long as it laſts, and till ſufficient 
means have been uſed afterwards for their intire 
diſinfection by perfuming: but the ſhops of thoſe 
who ſell the neceſſary proviſions to ſupport life, 
and whoſe houſes are not ſuſpected, are to be open. 

Whereas the phyſicians and ſurgeons do often 
withdraw themſelves, or will not attend the ſick, 
it they cannot be brought to their duty by mo- 
tives of religion and honour, or by the promiſe 
of a reaſonable gratuity, they muſt be compelled 
to it, in caſe of neceſſity, by the fear of a death 
more certain and more ſpeedy than that they 
would avoid. | 

Thoſe who command without the infected 
places ought eſpecially to be very active in pro- 
curing them all neceſſary ſupplies for their ſub- 
ſiſtence; and if thoſe places want money to buy 
ſufficient proviſions, they are to give notice to 
the Commander in chief, or to the Intendant of 
the province, who ſhall oblige the neighbouring 
communities, that are able, to advance money to 
them, which they ſhall be afterwards reimburſed ; 
and as ſome communities, eſpecially in ſuch a time 
as this, are not able to purchaſe what is neceſſary 
for furniſhing their infirmaries, in that caſe the 
private perſons of ſubſtance in thoſe places ſhall 
be obliged to advance the ſum neceſſary, accord- 
ing to a tax which ſhall] be laid on them by the 
municipal officers, who ſhall promiſe in the name 
of the communities to reimburſe thoſe private 
perſons. | | 

As to the appointing and furniſhing of infirma- 
ries, 1t muſt not be delayed till the places are 
actually viſited with the contagious diſtemper, but 
the places in the neighbourhood of thoſe which 
are infected muſt be obliged to have their infir- 


maries ready in caſe of accident; for which pur- 


poſe there muſt be collected from the inhabitants, 


ſuch a number of ſtraw- mats, quilts, and ſheets, as 
each can furniſh, allowing them to ſet their marks 


on them, to the end each may have again what 
he contributed, in caſe the diſtemper ſhould not 
come into the place; or that the ſame may be 


made good by the community, if the contagion 


ſhould enter, and if afterwards it ſhould be 
* 


neceſſary to burn what was lent for the uſe of the CH 


infirmariess.. 7 0 
Thoſe who ſhall be cured of the plague ſhall 
not be at liberty to converſe with the other inha- 
bitants of the place, till after they have performed 
two quarantains, and till after they have been per- 
fumed more than once, and had in general all 
they wore about them burnt. ©3083 1M G0 
The fines, which may often be levied for breach 
of orders not deſerving death, ſhall be applied to 
the uſe of the poor of the place; and probably the 
beſt uſe that money can be put to, will be to buy 
them clothes, inſtead of thoſe which ſhall have 
been burnt. Sur l un $1903 bn 
The compoſition of the perfume (recommended 
in the directions to be obſerved by order of the 
government of France, with relation to the plague) 
is as follows: te 2289, 111.6 2002 
To make a quintal (or hundred weight) of 
perfume, take common brimſtone, gun-powder, of 
each fifteen pounds; pitch, reſin, black pitch, of 
each ſeven pounds and an half; white arſenick, 
orpiment, cinnabar, antimony, realgal (or red arſe- 
nick) of each half a pound; in the want of real- 
gal put four ounces of red precipitate z' ivy berries, 
Juniper . berries, of each fourteen pounds; the 
ſaid berries to be roaſted, and the whole to be re. 
duced to a very fine powder, and to be well mixed 
together: for the body and baſis of this perfume 
take twenty-five pounds of bran dried, in which 
the forementioned ingredients are to be mixed; 
the perſon that mixes them, with a long wooden 
ſpatula, ſhould be muffled in ſuch a manner, that 
he may not draw in the duſt with his breath. 
For perfuming a chamber of fifteen foot ſquare 
uſe one pound and a half of the perfume, and 
for larger or leſſer "chambers, the doſe; muſt be in 
proportion. r: out "50-1 ING. 2 
The method of perfuming is this; all the win- 
dows muſt be clofed, the chimnies ſtopt, and 
generally all holes by which wind and air might 
penetrate ; the cloſets, preſſes, cabinets, and trunks 
are to be ſet open; the other houſhold-ſtuff .to 
remain in it's uſual ſituation: then a 'whiſp of 
hay of three or four pound weight, is to be laid 
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in the midſt of the floor, the doſe of perfume. is 


to be ſpread upon it, and the perſon, who ſets it 
on fire, is to retire out of the chamber as quick as 
he can, faſtening the door after him, Care muſt 


be taken, if wearing apparel, which is not ſuſ- 


pected, be found in infected houſes, that they be 
hung up upon pegs, or otherwiſe, that they may 
thoroughly receive the perfume; and great care 
muſt be taken to ſecure the doors, and ſtop up 
the chimnies and holes in ſuch a manner that the 
ſmoak may not get out. 12 

Twenty- four hours after the windows may be 
ſet open, and all the openings unſtopped, and the 
chamber be left airing for three days before any 
one lie in it. 155 a 

For perfuming perſons, the ſame compoſition of 
brimſtone, gun-powder, pitch, reſin, ivy-berries, 
Juniper-berries, and bran is to be uſed ; leaving 
out all the arſenicks and the antimony. The 
quantity or doſe for a perſon may be one third 
leſs than that above ſpecified for a chamber, 

It muſt be acknowledged, that the meaſures 
taken by the Court of France to eg the 
ſpreading of the plague, were of infinite ſervice 
to the northern provinces of the kingdom; for 
though it continued a year and half in Provence 
and Languedoc, and diſtroyed vaſt multitudes of 
people there, (eſpecially at Marſeilles and Toulon) 

| it 
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CHAP. it never reached further. People generally look 
XXXIV- upon the plague as an extraordinary judgment of 
heaven; 4 it is evidently the ſenſe of all the 
kingdoms of Europe, that it may be ſpread or 
avoided by human means, or they would not 
oblige perſons coming from places infected to per- 
form quarantaine. The ſame may be ſaid in this 
caſe of drawing lines of circumvallation about 
the places infected, and uſing ſuch other precau- 
tions as we ſee the French did, which certainly 
revented the ſpreading of the contagion, And 
indeed, though we all allow that heaven can in- 
flict diſeaſes whenever it ſees fit; yet on the other 
hand it muſt be granted, that they may ſometimes 
be avoided and removed, and frequently are, by 
human means; or to what purpoſe 1s the profeſſion 

of phyſick ? 

But notwithſtanding the drawing lines, and 
compelling people to remain in places infected, 
removing a wealthy man from his family, and 
burning his houſe and effects, are methods practiſed 
in arbitrary governments, a law to authorize theſe 
' rigorous proceedings may be very dangerous in a 
land of liberty; for under this pretence, (allow- 
ing the Court to be judges of the neceſſity of put- 
ting them in practice) how precarious muſt ſuch 
'a law render the lives, liberties, and properties of 
the ſubject ? Better one generation ſuffer by. the 
plague, than their whole poſterity be reduced to a 
ſtate of ſlavery, and be plagued for ever after. 

The pa- The peſtilence itſelf does not ſeem more into- 
liament lerable than the acts of tyranny and oppreſſion 


oppoſe the committed during the adminiſtration of the late 
tyranny of 


the Duke Duke of Orleans. - The Parliament of Paris, to 
of Or- their eternal honour be it ſpoken, conſtantly op- 
leans. poſed the Miſſiſſippi project, and the reſt of his 
' deſtructive ſchemes : they had wiſdom enough to 

fee through them, and reſolution to refuſe the 
regiſtring ſuch edicts as evidently tended to the 

ruin of their fellow-ſubje&ts. The Duke-Regent 
hereupon aſſembled an army of forty-five thou- 

ſand men, and quartered them in Paris and the 
neigbourhood of that city, in order to keep the 
parliament in awe; and being ſtill apprehenſive 

of an inſurrection, he ordered that high court to 
They are remove to Pontoiſe, a town about ſix leagues 
baniſhed from Paris, on Pain of their being declared re- 
2 on bels; which order they were obliged to comply 
9 85 with, and here they remained a conſiderable time. 
And to mortify them ſtill more, the Regent erected 

a new tribunal to regiſter edicts, and adminiſter 
juſtice during the vacation or receſs of the parlia- 

ment, with the ſame powers as the parliament 
uſed to exerciſe. In the mean time the miſeries 

The miſe. of the people were inexpreſſible, as appears from 
ries of ſome paſſages in a letter from the Biſhop of Caſtres 
pee So to the Marquis of Vrilliere, Secretary of State ; 


ble. in which he acquaints him with the reaſons that 
| hindered the people of his dioceſe, from contribu- 
ting to the relief of thoſe countries afflicted with 
the plague, ſo largely as otherwiſe they would have 
done. | 
« Notwithſtanding my utmoſt endeavours, my 
whole dioceſe has raiſed no more than one hun- 
dred piſtoles in money, and five thouſand livres in 
bills and other paper: effects, the inundation of 
which has done us an inconceivable miſchief: 
here 1s no more trade, no more confidence ; even 
the moſt prudent and diligent have no way left 
to ſubſiſt: the decay of trade has rendred even 
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of truſt breaks all friendſhip, and makes men 


cautious of lending their money to their friends 
VOL. H. Nums. XXI. | 


perſons had got eſtates by ſtock-jobbing in the goods. 


clared his aſſent to it in council on the 17th of Iafanta. 


or by the ſplendor of the Court at the audience of 


weighed thirty-five or forty pounds weight: all 
the Princes of the blood, and great officers of the 


the great gallery were placed three hundred ladies 
of the firſt quality, who dazzled the eyes of the 


reach theſe happy ſeats : the wretched ſtarving peo- 


induſtry it ſelf inſignificant and uſeleſs : want 


the Aſturias, eldeſt ſon of Spain, and Madam px 
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and neareſt relations, tho* formerly they parted CH A p. 
with it chearfully to ſtrangers. Charity itſelf, XXXIV. 
which always contrives methods of doing good, 
has her hands tied, fince there is now no other 
way left her, than to weep with thoſe that de- 
ſpair of ever having their tears wiped away. I 
daily expect to ſee my clergy ſo far reduced, that 
they will not be able to exerciſe their functions ; 
and the poor nuns wanting the relief their friends 
uſed to give them, will be obliged to leave their 
cloyſters to ſeek for bread. There is nothing of 
an hyperbole in what I ſay, it is the ſimple na- 
ked truth, ſo that I find it impoſlible to execute 
the orders of his Royal Highneſs ſucceſsfully. If 
the people would ſtill be ſatisfied with bank- 
bills, and other paper-ſecurities, they may have 
enough of them, but we have no money left.” 

Amidſt the many misfortunes that France un- Stock: job. 
derwent at this time, the people were infinitely bers oblig- 
pleaſed with one act of juſtice of the Regent's, ed t0 le- 


; : fund thei 
which was the ereCting a court to enquire what — 
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Miſſiſſippi adventure, and obliging them to refund, 
whereby he,acquired a prodigious ſum of money. 
And indeed whoever were loſers by that variety of 
projects which were ſer on foot at that time, the 
gentlemen in the adminiſtration were always ſure 
to be gainers. And this occaſioned ſome other 
courts, no doubt, to take the hint, and follow the 
ſteps of the French, as far at leaſt as their reſpective 
conſtitutions would admit. 

A match being propoſed between the moſt Chri- The 
ſtian King Lewis XV, and Maz1a-Anna- French 
VicToRI1a, Infanta of Spain, his Majeſty de- wy mu 
September N. S. tho? this Princeſs was then but 
in the fourth year of her age, being born the 3 iſt 
of March 1718. This, *tis generally ſaid, was 
another project of the Duke Regent's, to eſta- 
bliſh the ſucceſſion in his own family; for if the 
King had died without iſſue, the Duke of Orleans 
or his poſterity would have inherited the crown of 
France. But to proceed: Were we to judge of 
the condition of this kingdom from the vaſt pre- 
parations that were made to receive the Infanta, 


the Turkiſh Ambaſſador about the ſame time, we 
might eſteem France one of the richeſt and hap- 
pieſt countries in Europe. The King's robes were 
covered with diamonds and precious ſtones at that 
audience, to the value of twenty-five millions, and 


crown, were clothed in the richeſt habits; and in 


ſpectators with the brightneſs of their jewels and 
other ornaments: no cries of the miſerable could 


ple, whoſe ſpoils had contributed to render the 
Court thus glorious and reſplendent, were driven 
far from hence. No foreigner could imagine, from 
the gaiety of the court, that the ſubjects in gene- 
ral were labouring under the moſt exquiſite cala- 
mities, as beyond contradiction they were, if the 
above-cited relations may be credited : there is no 
making an'eſtimate conſequently of the happineſs 
of a people, from the ſhining appearance of a Court 
and it's immediate dependants. 

At the ſame time the marriage was agreed on 
between his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty and the Infanta, 
another was concluded between the Prince of 


Mon TPENSIER, 


e 


% 
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CHAP. Mon TPENSIER, daughter to the Duke of Or- love and religion, and in the middle of the ſanc- CH A p. c 
XXXIV. jeans; and the two Princeſſes were exchanged in tuary a large lamp. This ſe& began about the firſt XX XIV. X 
my —Y= the iſle of Pheaſants, on the frontiers of France of January 1721-2, as appears by an inſcription on 0 
M1 and Spain, the ninth of January 1721-23 and on one of their tables, on which are written theſe 
ö the ſecond of March following the Infanta made words; Behold, the time is come when all men 
| her publick entry into Paris, where ſhe was receiv- * ſhall be equal; the poor ſhall be as the rich, and 
4 ed with all the honours the Court of France could = the rich as the poor. God has at length mani- 
1 pay to the young Queen. * + teſted his will by his ſpirit, His will is, that 
m 1722. The finances were ſtill in a wretched condition; men ſhould learn to pray of women.” And in 
N the ſtate · bills which the government had iſſued another inſcription; The kingdom of God the 
2 or out were at 75 per Cent. diſcount, and not long Father was firſt; thencame that of God the Son; 
nothing. after became worth little or nothing, the miniſtry * at preſent tis the reign of the Holy Ghoſt; and 
iſſuing an order for their liquidation, as *twas + *tis by women only that the, ſpirit can communi- 
called; that is, they reduced them as low as they < cate itſelf to men.” They met regularly on Sa- 
pleaſed ; a perſon that had an hundred pounds turday nights, and continued their aſſemblies till 
due to him by a ſtate-bill, was obliged to take Monday at break of day. They adminiſtered a 5 
another bill in lieu of it for five pounds or leſs: kind of communion, and heard a ſermon; after 
and thus the debts of the crown, which were ſaid which (if they are not miſrepreſented) the lights . 
to be ſo great in one of the King's declarations, were put out, and the preacher cried aloud, Go ct 
that they could not be computed by arithmetick, increaſe and multiply : the women were in com- h 
were reduced to a very moderate fam ; a method mon, every man matched himſelf as he could, and 
of paying of debts that ſome other countries they were married by the. preacher before they 
poſſibly may be obliged to imitate, who mortgaged left the aſſembly. but . theſe contracts were no 
their revenues to maintain their Confederates in longer binding then both parties pleaſed, ſome of 
the late war. them, *tis ſaid, had changed their huſbands ſeveral 
Marſhal The Duke-Regent thought fit about this time times. But whether theſe: people were not miſre- 
Villeroy to diſplace Marſhal VILLEROY, Governor to his preſented in many things by their proſecutors, who 
dilplaced. moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, and to put the Duke of were bigotted Roman Catholicks, I find is made a 
Charoſt in his room, and ſome days after commu- queſtion. ww diy | z 
nicated his reaſons for it to the foreign miniſters ; On the teath of Auguſt, N. S. died WiLLiam C 
the ſubſtance of which were, that the Marſhal had pu Bots, Cardinal-Prieſt, Archbiſhop and Duke 0] 
inſinuated things to the diſadvantage of his Royal of Cambray, Prince of the Empire, principal and 
Highneſs ; that he refuſed to retire when the Re- prime Miniſter of State, Secretary of State for fo- 
gent came to talk with his Majeſty in private; and reign affairs, firſt Preſident of the general aſſem- 
that the Marſhal aimed at rendering himſelf inde- bly of the clergy of France, &c. and formerly 
pendent of the Regency. The Cardinal pu Bois Preceptor to the Duke of Orleans, upon whoſe 5 
was immediately afterwards conſtituted Prime Mi- death his Royal Highneſs took upon him the ad- T 
niſter; and on the twenty-fifth of October the miniſtration of affairs of ſtate, and ated as Prime an 
King was crowned at Rheims, at which ceremony Miniſter, | 5 
the Infanta-Queen was not preſent, but remained The inhabitants of French Flanders being vi- A fever in ws 
at the palace of Verſailles. | ſited with a fever the latter end of this ſummer, French 


1723. A new fect of fanaticks were diſcovered at 


Mantpelier in the year 1723, of whom ſome were 
condemned to death, others impriſoned, and ſome 
ſent to the gallies. The government gave a very 
imperfe& account of their principles, or the rea- 
ſons of theſe ſevere proceedings: againſt them: 
they relate only, that the civil magiſtrate being 
aſſiſted by a guard of ſoldiers, broke open the 
doors where theſe people were aſſembled, and that 
a man dreſſed in a white ſurplice demanded of 
the officers in a big magiſterial voice, what they 
would have; to which the Provoſt made no an- 
ſwer, but knocked him down: That another of 
them on his knees, holding a book in his hand, 
cryed out to the ſoldiers, Reverence the word of 
God: that ſeveral more of them being dreſſed in 
albs or ſurplices, the commanding officer aſked 
one of the congregation who they were, and was 


anſwered, they were the Levites of the Holy 


Ghoſt: and as they were pulling down their ſanc- 
tuary, one of them ſaid, Cauſe thy ſoldiers to deſiſt, 
and ſuffer them not to deſtroy the temple of the 
Holy Ghoſt. The number of theſe fanaticks was 
about feur hundred, and aflembled in a room ad- 
joining to their ſanctuary, in which there was a 
large pulpit, that they called the pulpit of ELIAS: 
over- againſt it was a bay- tree in a large vaſe, with 


bottles of water, wine, and brandy, and near the 


vale a loaf of bread, full of ſugar- plumbs and al- 
monds, a large picture repreſenting: Mos Es with 
the tables of the law, a fountain to baptize in, 

ſtreamers full of inſcriptions, alluding equally to 


which carried off great numbers of them, it was © 2 
immediately given out to be the plague, that di- — * 
ſtemper having lately raged in the ſouthern parts 

of France, and ſeveral people, *tis ſaid, died at 
firſt of the fright ; but the Court ſending down 
phyſicians to examine into the nature of the diſ- 
eaſe, they found it no more than a fever, which 
tho? it appeared dangerous, they obſerved might 
very eaſily be cured, where people did not give 
way to fear, nor let blood after the ſymptoms were 
manifeſt, The patients alſo were adviſed not to 


; provoke or hinder ſweating, or to drink wine, 


brandy, beer, or any ſpirituous liquors ; but they 
were allowed ſmall beer, barley-water, or broth * 


made of chickens, veal, or mutton, after having 
ſkimmed off the fat. Thoſe that obſerved this re- 
gimen, generally recovered, 


The King having nominated ſeveral Biſhops and The King 
Abbots to the vacant benefices in France this year, reſerves 
was pleaſed to reſerve conſjderable penſions out of N 
them; particularly out of the Archbiſhoprick of biſnop- 

Cambray, a penſion of two thouſand livres, paya- ricks. 


ble to the Baron of Rocheplate, a Brigadier of the 


army, and a penſion of fifteen hundred livres to the 


Chevalier px HER BouviLLE: which is a way of 

gratifying the creatures of the court and army that 

our Princes have not yet hit upon. Duke of 
On the ſecond of December, N. S. died of an Orleans 

apoplectick fit, the Regent of France, Pr1iL1e dies, and 

Duke of Orleans, Valois, Chartres, Nemours, and the Puke 


f Bour- 
Montpenſier. He was the fon of PRILIT Duke y made 


of Orleans, brother of LEWIS XIV, and of prime Mi- 


Madan niker. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF FRANCE. 


CHAP. Madam ErrizasBtTH-CHARLOTTE of Bavaria. 
XXXIV. He married MARTIA-FRAN CISCO A, a baſe daugh- 
wot. ter of Lewis XIV, whom that Prince had legi- 
timated; by whom he had iſſue the Duke of 
Chartres, now Duke of Orleans, born the fourth of 
Auguſt 1703, and four daughters. The Duke of 
Bourbon coming to court the very moment the 
late Duke of Orleans expired, obtained the office of 
Prime Miniſter of his Majeſty, and his letters pa- 
tent were ſigned the day tollowing, and regiſtered 
in Parliament on the fourth of December: ſoon 
after which, the Duke of Villeroy, the King's go- 
vernor, who had been diſmiſſed by the late Duke 
of Orleans, was ſent for to court, 

In January following, anno 1723-24, his Ca- 


Ling of tholick Majeſty, Prirtie V, made an abſolute 
Spain re- renunciation of the crown of Spain, in favour of 
lige bi Don Lew1s, Prince of the Aſturias, having de- 
1 termined to retire with the Queen his conſort to 
the palace of St Ildefonſo, there to devote the re- 
mainder of his days to the ſervice of God and the 
care of his ſoul. He wrote at the ſame time to the 
moſt Chriſtian King and the Duke of Bourbon, to 
acquaint them with his reſolution, and aſſure them 
of a continuance of his friendſhip, and of the 
Prince of Aſturias, whom he had appointed to 
ſucceed him. 
The on- The ſo-much-talked-of congreſs of Cambray, 
greſs of where moſt of the Princes of Europe had their Ple- 
Cam>ray nipotentiaries, in order to explain or ſupply what 
opened. Ka 
was thought defective in the treaty of Utrecht, was 
opened on the 26th of January, N. S. 1723; the 
Imperial miniſters having two days before delivered 
to the miniſters of Spain, purſuant to the quadru- 
The in- ple alliance, the original act of inveſtiture for the 


veſtiture of duchies of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, in fa- 
Tuſcany your of Don Ca R Los, ſon to the preſent Queen 


and Parma Aue 
tanted to Of Spain. 
Ponce -The people of France were very little bettered 


LOS. by the change of the miniſtry, which happened on 


the death of the late Duke of Orleans. The Duke 
of Bourbon found himſelf under a neceſſity of low- 
ering the coin, in order to revive their foreign 
trade: to this end an arret was publiſhed on the 
4th of January for reducing the Lewis d'Or, 
which was then current at 27 livres, to 24, and 
the other ſpecies of gold and filver proportionably. 
By this means the butchers, bakers, and other re- 
talers of proviſion, who had any quantity of 
ſpecie by them, became very great ſufferers; and 
expecting another reduction, they refuſed to part 
with their goods but at extravagant prices. The 
magiſtrates of Paris hereupon ſent for the heads of 
the ſeveral trading companies, and commanded 
them to ſell their goods at a moderate rate; but 
were anſwered, that they could not, becauſe a ſecond 
reduction of the coin was daily expected, by which 
they ſhould probably loſe as much as they had done 
by the firſt. The government thereupon licenſed 
other tradeſmen who were not free of the city, to 
ſell leſh and other neceſſaries at more moderate rates, 
whereby they brought down the price of fleſh from 
fifteen pence to ſeven pence a pound, and other 
things in proportion. But this exaſperated the 
trading companies in Paris, eſpecially when they 
found their fears were but too juſt ; for in April 
1724, the government again reduced the Lewis 
d'Or from twenty-four to twenty livres, and other 
ſpecics in proportion. This uncertainty in the 
value of the coin occaſioned a perfect ſtagnation of 
trade, no body caring to part with their goods till 
the value of money was fixed, and abundance of 
people were reduced to a ſtarving condition; mur- 
9 | 


The value 
of the coin 
reduced. 


1724. 
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ders and robberies were frequent in the ſtreets of CH A p. 
Paris, nor could any thing have prevented a ge- XXXIV. 
neral inſurrection, but the drawing of great bodies 

of regular forces together to keep the people in awe. 

The clergy at the ſame time were engaged in a The cler- 
kind of civil war about the Conſtitution Unigeni- E at va- 
tus, and ſeemed to agree in nothing but the per- ansehe 
ſecution of their Proteſtant brethren, which was Conftica. 
carried on with the utmoſt fury in all parts of the tion. 
kingdom. The young King was prevailed on to The Pro- 
publiſh edict after edit, to cauſe the penal teſtants 
laws to be executed upon that unhappy people; _—_ 
in the preamble to one of which he is made 

to ſay, That of all the great deſigns which bis preat- 
grandfather Lewis XIV formed during the courſe of 

his reign, there was none he had more at heart to 

purſue and ſee executed, than that of extinguiſhing 

hereſy out of his kingdom. 

Paris, like London, increaſing every day in it's 
extent, by the numerous buildings added to it, the 
government thought fit this year to publiſh a de- 
claration for fixing the limits of it. The Court 
ſeemed determined alſo to compel the Biſhops and 
Clergy of France to accept the Conſtitution Uni- 
genitus ; for an arret was publiſhed againſt the Bi- 
ſhop of Montpelier, the famous anti-conſtitutioner, 
confiſcating his temporalties, and declaring his be- 
nefices vacant. With ſuch rage did the clergy 
proſecute each other for they knew not what, the 
controverſy being chiefly about grace and free-will, 
which perhaps will never be ſettled as long as the 
world ſtands. | | 

Lewis, the young King of Spain, died on the Lewis 
31ſt of Auguſt of the ſmall-pox, after a reign of K ng of 
ſeven months and ſome odd days, whereupon his Spain dies. 
father PH1L1Þ V was prevailed on by his ſubjects 
to reſume the government; and it was agreed that 
the young Queen-dowager, daughter of the late 
Duke of Orleans, ſhould return to France and en- 

Joy her-dowry there, (which amounted to 300, ooo 
livres) in purſuance of the marriage- articles. 

The French Court conſidering that his moſt The 
Chriſt ian Majeſty could not poſſibly have any iſſue French 
by the Infanta of Spain in many years, determined King 
to ſend that Princeſs home, and marry his Majeſty fend back 


a f the In- 
to one of riper years. Accordingly, on the 22d of fanta. 


March 1724-5, the King of Spain received a let- 
ter from the King of France, wherein his moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty expreſſed the great concern he 
was under upon his ſeparation from the Infanta ; 
but ſaid, that a King being born for his ſubjects 
rather than himſelf, he could not excufe himſelf 
from yielding to the ſtrong ſollicitations of all his 
States to marry | forthwith, that he might have 
iſſue, and thereby prevent the troubles and revolu- 
tions which might happen in the kingdom if he 
ſhould die before the Infanta (who was but ſeve 
years of age) was marriagcable. | 
The King and Quen of Spain were not a little 
piqued at this conduct of the French, and having 
received advice that the Infanta ſet out-from Ver- 
ſailles to return to Madrid on the fifth of April, 


1725. 


they ſent back Madamoiſelle pz BzauJjoLorns, 


daughter of the late Duke of Orleans, who had 

been contracted to Don CAR Los, with her ſiſter 

the Dowager-Queen of Spain, and theſe Princeſles 

were exchanged on the frontiers of France and Spain 

about the middle of May following on the Infanta's 

arrival there z whereupon his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 

jeſty declared, that he had determined to marry And mar- 
the Princeſs Mary LECZINSKI, daughter of ries the 
King SrAxNISLAus; and the marriage was ce- daughter 


lebrated firſt by proxy at Straſburgh, and after- of King 


ST ANIS- 
wards raus. 
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CH AP. wards in perſon by their Majeſties on the fifth of 
XXXIV. September 1725; the conſequence of which was 

F an alliance between Spain and the Emperor, after- 
wards called the Vienna Alliance: for the Spa- 
niards were ſo provoked at ſending back the In- 
fanta, that they refuſed the Emperor nothing he 
demanded; there was now no further need of a 
congreſs at Cambray to decide their differences : 
and had the Britiſh miniſters laid hold of the 
ſame favourable juncture, probably they might 
have obtained what terms they pleaſed of Spain. 

By the Vienna treaty, after confirming the 
quadruple alliance, and the reciprocal! renuncia- 
tions of the parties to the Spaniſh territories in 
their reſpective poſſeſſions, the Emperor granted 
the inveſtiture of the duchies of Tuſcany and 
Parma in favour of Don CaRLos, the Queen of 
Spain's ſon: then they guaranteed their ſeveral 
dominions, engaged reciprocally to favour the 
commerce of each other's ſubjects, and particular- 
y his Imperial Majeſty's ſubjects were permitted 
to import merchandizes from the Eaſt-Indies to 
Spain; and all other powers were to be admitted 
into this alliance who deſired it within the term 
of a year. Beſides which, *twas given out there 
were ſome ſecret articles to the prejudice of France, 
Britain, and the States-General ; at leaſt Britain 
was ſo apprehenſive of ſomething of this nature, 
that ſhe loſt all the glorious advantages ſhe might 
otherwiſe have obtained at this time, by cultivating 
a good correſpondence with Spain, and entered into 
an alliance with France, a nation whoſe friend- 
ſhip has ever been fatal to her. The King of 
Pruſſia and the States-General alſo became parties 
to the treaty ; but by their future conduct, *tis 
evident they never intended.to concur with France 
and Britain in all the meaſures they had con- 
certed. This obtained the name of the Hanover 
Alliance, having been concluded there on the 3d 
of September 1725. a 

By this alliance the contracting parties guarantee 
to each other their reſpective dominions and ter- 
ritories, rights and privileges, eſpecially thoſe in 
relation to trade: and it was agreed, that if any 
of the parties ſhould be attacked or moleſted in 


The Vien- 
na all{- 
ance. 


The Ha- 
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other powers, within two months after demand, 
ſhould furniſh the following ſuccours, viz, Bri- 
tain 3000 foot and 4000 horſe, France 8000 foot 
and 4000 horſe, Pruſſia 3000 foot and 20co horſe, 
cr an equivalent in ſhipping or money; one thou- 
ſand foot to be valued at 10000 Dutch florins per 
month, and a thouſand horſe at 3000 florins per 
month: and in caſe of neceſſity the ſaid allies 
ſhould aſſiſt each other with all their forces, and 
declare war againſt the aggreſſor. 
They engage alſo to enter into no alliance with 


ties hereto, and to communicate all propoſals 
which ſhall be made to any of them on that 
head. 

By a ſeparate article, their Britiſh and Pruſſian 
Majeſties, as members of the Empire, agree not to 


with the Empire. 

In the mean time the court of France continued 
every year to increaſe their taxes, tho' the nation 
was in full peace, and amongſt the reſt a tax of 
two per Cent. was laid upon all real and perſonal 
eſtates, and even upon thoſe who had money in 
the funds, which extended to the clergy and no- 
bility ; in the preamble to the declaration for levy- 
ing of which tax 1t is recited, that the King with- 
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ties: and notwithſtanding that vaſt body of troops 


any of the aboveſaid particulars, that then the 


any other power, but in concert with the par- 


furniſh their contingent of troops in caſe of a war 
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in the compaſs of ſcven years, viz. from 1716 to 
1723, by raiſing the value of the coin, and new 
ſtamping it, had gained upwards of three hundred 
and fifty- three millions of livres; and in the years 
1719 and 1720, by the royal bank notes which 
had been iſſued by the government, (and never 
paid) above three millions of millions; and that 
notwithſtanding theſe prodigious profits, the crown 
was ſtill fo far in debt, that it paid fifty-one mil- 
lions of livres annually for intereſt- money, tho? that 
intereſt was but two per Cent. 

There were ſeveral other edicts and declarations 
read on his Majeſty's coming to the parliament the 
eighth of June, which being very long, the firſt 
Preſident deſired they might deliberate upon them 
before they paſſed that aſſembly; but the King, as 
had been uſual in the late tyrannical adminiſtrations, 
required them to be regiſtered immediately without 
any debate; which was done accordingly, the 
members being ſenſible it would be to no pur- 
poſe longer to oppoſe it: but thus much muſt be 
ſaid to the honour of thoſe gentlemen, that tho? 
it has not for many years been in their power to 
reſiſt the force put upon them, they have ſo far 
maintained their character, as to deliver their opi- 5 
nions againſt moſt of the deſtructive ſchemes that 
have been introduced ſince the loſs of their liber- 
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which the French maintain in conſtant pay to 

keep things quiet, ſuch has been the oppreſſion of 

the people, that there have been frequent tumults 

and inſurrect ions of late years in this kingdom, 

particularly in Paris and Rouen, which are never 

without numerous garriſons, or bodies of forces in 

their neighbourhood ; there were two inſurrec- 

tions this very year on account of the extrava- 

gant rates of proviſions, occaſioned by the frequent 

alterations in the value of the coin, &c, Bread 

was generally ſold at eight and ten pence the 

pound, and other proviſions proportionably at this 

time. | 
The general aſſembly of the clergy, and moſt The par- 

of the parliaments of France, made their repre- 3 of 

ſentations to the throne, againſt the various taxes 3 

and oppeſſions which were the occaſion of this the di- 

general diſtreſs, but none with more freedom than ſtreſſes the 

the parliament of Britany : they tell his Majeſty, nar 

that under the calamities of the two laſt long coy” 

wars, they had liberally and chearfully made a by the 

ſacrifice of their lives and fortunes, in hopes that taxes, &. 

at the end of the wars they ſhould likewiſe fee 

an end of their miſeries; but tho? the peace they K 


had ſo much longed for came at laſt, and they ta 
had enjoyed it now twelve years, bitter was the 8⁰ 
fruit they gathered from it. Many of the beſt hi 


families were ruined by paper-money, a new pro- 
ject introduced in oppoſition to the remonſtrances 
of all his parliaments, and the nation groaned un- 
der the ill effects of it at that day: That the 
capitation-tax was ſtill levied, tho” it was intro- 
duced only as an extraordinary reſource in time of 
war, and was to ceaſe as ſoon as the peace was 
made, - : 
The tenth penny was only taken off in part, 
and inſtead of it four pence was laid on every 
livre, which was a fifth part of their revenues. 
That the frequent alteration of the coin had 
deſtroyed all confidence, and the laſt diminution 
of it's value alone had leſſened the ſubject's caſh 
almoſt one halt. 
The dearth and ſcarcity of the laſt three years, 
had reduced the people to a miſerable condition, 
and under theſe diſmal circumſtances, when they 
| expected 
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CHAP. expected ſome alleviation of their miſeries, a new 

XXXIV. tax was impoſed, 

— That the ftrength of the State conſiſted in trade 
and agriculture, and the ſubjects of France were ac- 
knowledged to be extremely laborious : where they 
had a proſpect of ſmall gain, they would undergo any 
hardſhip or fatigue without reluctance; but where 
no profit was to be had, and nothing to be got by 
the ſweat of their brows, they would de diſcouraged 
and dejected. The antient furrows in the un- 
tilled grounds, which made up one half of their 
lands, ſeemed to reproach the preſent generation 

with floth z but it was their great misfortune, not 
their fault. They groaned under the burthen of 
ſo many duties and taxes, that they thought it to 
no purpoſe to labour or cultivate the earth, but 
for the neceſſary ſupport of life; and trade, which 
was of no leſs importance, eſpecially in that pro- 
vince, was perfectly at a ſtand, for want of credit 
and money to ſupport it. For theſe, and many 
other motives equally perſuaſive, they deſire his 
Majeſty to look upon them with an eye of com- 
paſſion, &c. ; 

The Court The forcing the acceptation of the bull Unige- 

force the nitus, occaſioned alſo great diſturbances among the 

accepta- clergy and religious orders, ſeveral of whom were 
bull 8 impriſoned, baniſhed, and their goods confiſcated 
genitus. for oppoſing it. Even the Abbeſs pz CyzLL Es, 
| daughter to the late Duke of Orleans, was cen- 
ſured for proteſting againſt it; but ſhe perſevered 
in her opinion, and let her perſecutors know, that 
ſhe ſhould think herſelf happy to ſuffer with ſo 
. vaſt a number of innocent people as had been 
ruined for purſuing the dictates of their conſciences. 
But the ſtorm ſeems to have fallen hardeſt upon the 
Carthuſian friars, who were many of them obliged 
to become refugees in Holland this year, for refu- 

fing to accept the Conſtitution. 

1726, It was expected that this year would have pro- 
duced a war between the allies of Hanover and 
thoſe of Vienna: France, and moſt of the powers 
of Europe, augmented. their forces, and ſeemed 
prepared to take the field; but no hoſtile attempt 
was made till the ſiege of Gibraltar was formed 
in the month of February 1726-7, unleſs his Bri- 

tiſh Majeſty's ſending a ſquadron of men of war 
this ſummer to lie upon the coaſts of Spain, and 
another to block up the galleons at Porto- 
Bello, may be reckoned ſuch, as the Spaniards 
inſiſted. _ 

The In the mean time his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 

French thought fit to ſuppreſs the office of prime miniſter, 

King S f 12 

takes the and take the reins of government into his own 

govern- hands; whereupon the Duke of Bourbon was dil- 

ment into miſſed, and the King made choice of the old Biſhop 

. rejus to aſſiſt him in the adminiſtration of af- 

Cardinal fairs. The advancement of this Prelate in the 

FuwuRy French court ſoon after procured him a Cardinal's 

it mini- cap, and he has been fince known by the title of 

g Cardinal DE FL EUR V. Tis ſaid that the moſt 
Chriſtian King, in order to ſhew how acceptable 
this promotion was to him, publiſhed the declara- 
tion in favour of the Conſtitution Unigenitus, 
whereby he requires it to be accepted throughout 
the kingdom, and obſerved as a law equally bind- 
ing both to church and ſtate. 

The foreſt A fire broke out in the foreſt of Fontainbleau 

of Fon- in the month of September this year, by ſome 

3 unknown accident, which continued burning 

twelve days together, and conſumed an hundred 

and twenty acres of wood, and three hundred 

acres of broom, and was ſtopped with difficulty at 

laſt by the Ti * and Swiſs guards and country- 
V OL. II. | | 
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people, who dug a trench of three leagues in length & HAF. 
to prevent the ſpreading of it. fs oo * 7 8 

The moſt remarkable occurrence which hap! 17. 
pened in Europe in the year 1727, was the ſiege Siege of 
of Gibraltar by the Spaniards, when tlie King of Gibraltar, 
Great Britain ſeemed to expect, that by virtue of 
the Hanover treaty, his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty : 
ſhould have attacked Spain on the ſide of Catalonia, The, | 
and * * them to have withdrawn their forces French 
from before that place. But notwithſtanding this bates * 
boaſted alliance with the French, they ſuffered his the Eng. 
Britiſh Majeſty to bear the whole charges of the lim in this 
war alone by ſea and land: and tho', it is true, the War. 
Engliſh” fleet ſuffered very little from that of the 
Spaniards while it lay before Porto Bello, yet the 
ſnips were moſt of them rotted or eaten up by the 
worm, and their whole crews, both officers and 
ſoldiers, periſhed by ſickneſs; according to ſome 
advice, ſeveral ſhips were re- manned more than 
once: and why the French and Dutch ſhould not 
have had their ſhare in this deſtructive expedition 
as well as Britain, I believe poſterity will ſcarce be 
able to diſcover. As to the French indeed, tis 
faid they had engaged that Gibraltar ſhould be de- 
livered up to the Spaniard, and*6btiitied-a"promiſe 
from his Britiſh Majeſty-to that end. They were 
alſo concerned in point of intereſt that it hould re- 
main in the hands of the Spaniards, Who were in 
no condition to obſtruct their paſſage through the 
ſtreights, as the Engliſh might in caſe of a rupture 
between the two nations. But admitting theſe 
particulars to be true, Why did Britain then enter 
into ſuch a forced and unnaturaf alliance with 
France? Could they ever expect to ſee that Court 
ſo complaiſant as to act contrary to their intereſts, 
and the engagements they had already entered into 
with Spain? If they did, tis evident they were de- 
ceived; for notwithſtanding the frequent advices 
we received from time to time that the French were 
aſſembling an army to attack Spain, we do not 
find any one motion of their troops that tended 
that way; they choſe rather to act the part of 
mediators, and in effect became umpires of the 
differences between Britain, Spain, and the Em- 

We received at length preliminary articles 
of peace from France, ſuch as the miniſtry there 
were pleaſed to preſcribe. | 

Theſe articles were dated at Paris the laſt of Pretimina- 
May 1727, the moſt material whereof were, that ry articles 
the Emperor ſhould ſuſpend the commerce between ee 
Oſtend and the Eaſt- Indies for ſeven years: chat the Empe- 
the privileges of tommerce of the Engliſh, French, ror, Spain, 
and Dutch, ſhould be reſtored them: that imme France, 
diately after ſigning the articles all hoſtilities ſhould Britain, 
ceaſe, and with reſpect to Spain, within eight 
days after his Catholick Majeſty ſhould receive 
them : that within four months a congreſs ſhould 
be formed at Aix la Chapelle, where the rights 
and pretenſions of the ſeveral powers ſhould be 
examined and diſcuſſed. | 0 g 

Soon after the ſigning of theſe articles, viz. in the King 
night of the tenth of June 1727, Grone King Greer 
of Great Britain died, and was ſucceeded by his 
ſon GrorcE the Second: but this event occa- 
ſioned no alteration, either in the miniſtry or mea- 
ſures concerted in that kingdom. Some few days 
after the ſiege of Gibraltar was raiſed, in pur- 
ſuance of the preliminary articles above-mentioned, 
and Europe once more reſtored to a ſtate of peace. 

Te Deum was ſung at the cathedral of Notre- The 
dame in Paris on the 17th of Auguſt for the birth gw 2 
of two Princeſſes, of Which the Queen was de- ae 
livered on the 14th inſtant ; but the joy had been ceſſes. 

16 R much 
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CH AP. much greater at court had a Dauphin been born; 
XXXIV. and indeed, their hearts were ſo ſet upon a ſon, 
that they could not conceal their chagrin at the 
diſappointment. The King in his letter to the 
Archbiſhop of Paris on this occaſion, deſires bis 
prayers. that he may be bleſſed with a Dauphin 
the next time the Queen lies in. eee 
The vali-, A book having been publiſhed by Father L E 
dity of ce COURAYER, to ſhew the validity of ordinations 
Church of in the Church of England, was about this time 
England cenſured by the Cardinal pz NOAILLES, Arch- 
aſſerted. biſhop of Paris, as containing a doctrine falſe, 
| .- erfoneous, ſcandalous, injurious to the Church and 
Holy See, and favouring hereſy, ſchiſm, &c. The 
moſt. Chriſtian King alſo iſſued an arret, dated 
the 7th of September 1727, requiring the ſaid 
books to be ſuppreſſed, and that all perſons who 
had them ſhould bring them to the Regiſter's office 
of the Lieutenant- General of the police, under 
ſevere penalties. 3 3 
1728. A congreſs having been agreed upon to be held 
at Cambray, in order to treat of a general peace 
among the Princes of Europe, the Cardinal p 
FLEUR Y, who was now become umpire of their 
differences, prevailed with them that it might be 
held at Soiſſons. The. Cardinal, it ſeems, did 
not care to truſt theſe negotiations to the con- 
duct of any but himſelf, and at the ſame time 
was equally afraid to leave his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty in the hands of other miniſters. The open- 
ing of the congreſs had been delayed almoſt a year, 
on account of ſome difficulties which had ariſen 
between Britain and Spain, concerning the true 
ſenſe of the preliminary articles; but at length 
an act was ſigned at the Court of Spain, dated 
the ſixth of March 1727-8, for the due execu- 
tion of them by the Miniſters of the ſaid powers ; 
the ſubſtance whereof was, that his Britiſh Ma- 
jeſty ſhould forthwith ſend orders to his Admirals 
WaGcER and HosttER, or thoſe who com- 
n manded in their ſtead, to withdraw from the 
Diſputes feas of Spain and the Weſt-Indies. That the 
about the counterbands, and other complaints of that kind 
3 made by the Spaniards in relation to the Prince 
= Frederick, ſhould be decided in the enſuing con- 
greſs; as alſo whether the prizes taken by both 
parties at ſea ſhould be reſtored. His Catholick 
M Majeſty, on the other hand, promiſed to raiſe the 
blockade of Gibraltar, and level the works beſore 
it; to ſend orders for delivering up the ſhip Prince 
Frederick and it's cargo to the Engliſh .South-ſea 
company, and to reſtore. the commerce of the 
Engliſh according to the  Afſiento-treaty. To 
cauſe the effects of the flotilla to be diſtributed, 
and thoſe of the galleons when returned, And 
laſtly, that his Catholick Majeſty, as well as his 
Britiſh Majeſty, would abide by the deciſions of 
the future congreſs, 
Congres The much- expected Congreſs was at length 
of Soiſſons gpened at Soiſſons on the 14th of June 1728, when 
opened. the ſeveral miniſters produced their full powers 
from their reſpective maſters, viz. thoſe of the Em- 
peror, Britain, France, Spain, and the States-Ge- 
neral. His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, that he might 
not be too far removed from his Prime Miniſter 
Cardinal FL EUR during theſe negotiations, came 
with his court from Verſailles to Compeigne, which 
is not more than thirteen or fourteen miles from 
Soiſſons, from whence the Cardinal might eaſily 
come to court when he pleaſed in two hours time: 
but it ſoon appearing that this congreſs was like to 
have no better ſucceſs than one of the ſame kind 
held not many years ſince at Cambray, the French 
2 


Court returned to Verſailles on the firſt of Jaly, CH A p. 
where Cardinal Fleury alſo arrived about the XX XIV. 
ſame time, and was followed thither by moſt of the 
miniſters plenipotentiaries. | 

While the King remained at Compeigne, as he 
was hunting in the foreſt there, his horſe ſtarted on 
a bridge, whereupon his Majeſty threw himſelf off, 
and received no manner of hurt; and, according 
to the French writers, he did not betray the leaſt 


emotion or concern on the occaſion. Thoſe a- 


bout him were no leſs charmed with the courage 
and preſence of mind he had ſhewn, than they had 
been ſurprized and terrified juſt before at the acci- 
dent; though it is not to be doubted, if he had be- 
haved himſelf ever ſo meanly, his courtiers would 
have given it a favourable turn. Little truth is to 
be expected where a ſlave or dependant relates the 
actions of his prince or patron, who has his for- 
tunes in his power. e e ITY 

On the 28th of July the Queen was delivered of The 
another Princeſs, to the great mortification of the Queen de. 
Court of France, who had put up their prayers for e oe 
a Dauphin ever ſince the laſt ly ing- in. The hail- rape il 
ſtorms and unſeaſonable weather which deſtroyed | 
the corn and other fruits of the earth in ſeveral 
parts of the kingdom this year, was another very 
great misfortune, and obliged his Majeſty to make 
conſiderable abatements in the Taille, or land-tax, 
which the natives were in no condition to pay. 

The Court of France appearing determined to The Arch. 
compel the acceptation of the bull Unigenitus, the biſhop of 
Cardinal pz NOA ILL ES, Archbiſhop of Paris, and * 
who had long oppoſed it, and could never be ©;,q;... 
brought to accept it hitherto, but upon certain con- tion, abſo- 
ditions, thought fit at this time to accept it abſo- lutely. 
lutely; and to declare further, that he would 
proſecute all thoſe who ſhould preſume to ſpeak, 
teach, preach, or write againſt the ſaid Conſtitu- 
tion, or diſſuade the clergy from the obedience 
they owed to it. th 


As the Queen of France had: been tales diſ- The 


appointed in her expectations of a Dauphin, ſhe Queen of. 


determined to offer up her devotions in the me- 3 
tropolitan church of Paris, dedicated to the bleſſed f B 
Virgin, for better ſucceſs: in her next accouche- phia. 
ment: accordingly on the ninth of October ſhe 
came to that cathedral, and being met by the 
Cardinal pz NoaiLLEs, Archbiſhop of Paris, 
in his pontifical habit, at the head of his canons 
at the a 46-49 el that Prelate made the follow- 
ing ſpeech to her on the occaſion, which is thus 
rendered into Engliſh: _ e g. 

On this memorable and ſolemn day, when 
* your Majeſty gives ſo ſignal a teſtimony of your 
$ piety and devotion, the miniſters of the Lord 
© are bound in juſtice to give to this innumerable 
* multitude which furrounds your Majeſty on 
* all ſides, an example of the joy, affection, re- 
6 Pr and veneration your fred preſence in- 
* ſpires us with; what ſatisfaction for me that 
« I can ſtill be the interpreter of their ſentiments, 
and eye-witneſs of the homage which your Ma- 
« jeſty is going to pay to the Almighty in this 
6 14 temple. | 

Cote, Madam, to the foot of his altar, and 
even into his ſanctuary, and implore the inter- 
ceſſion of that holy Virgin whoſe ſuccour and 
protection always proved favourable to our Kings. 
Beg of her, without heſitation, that precious pitt 
which is the object of our molt ardent vows, on 
which depends the happineſs of the King, 
the comfort of your Majeſty, the tranquillity ct 
France, and the quiet of all Europe. 
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© All things may be obtained by faith; and 
this day we may ſay with confidence to your 
« Majeſty, what formerly was ſaid to that holy 


* woman who was ſo earneſtly praying to God 


for a ſon, Depart in peace, and may the God 
of Iſrael grant the juſt deſire your heart has 
* conceived.” 

The King was taken ill of the ſmall-pox the 
twenty-fifth of the fame month, but had them ſo 
favourably, that it was attended with no ill conſe- 
quences: his Majeſty was in a condition to go 
abroad again the beginning of November. 

Leave having been obtained of the Grand Sig- 
nior, to tranſcribe the manuſcripts in his library 
at Conſtantinople, whether Greek, Latin, Ara- 
bian, Turkiſh, or Perſian 3 his Majeſty ſent the 
Abbots SEvIN and Toba mom r: of the acade- 
my-of inſcriptions, to Turkey, to copy ſuch of 
them as they ho CY to be of the moſt im- 
portance. 

The winter was very. ſevere in France this year, 
which, with the ſcarcity of proviſions, reduced 
the people to great. diſtreſs, eſpecially in and a- 
bout Paris; but they were in ſome meaſure re- 
lieved by the generoſity of the King and the 
— who diſtributed large ſums among the 

In the mean time the ſnow was frozen fo 
hard, that ſledges were become the common di- 
verſion of the Court, as in more northern coun- 
tries; and notwithſtanding the poverty and diſtreſs 
of the peaſants and inferior ſort of people, the 
nobility and grandees never made a more glorious 
figure than in theſe amuſements: they were uſually 
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diamonds, when they were Grand in their fledges 
on the fnow. 

Great part of the year 1729 was taken up in 
fruitleſs conferences at Soiſſons, Paris, &c. to ſettle 
the differences between Great Britain and Spain; 
though ſome are of opinion that the French, who 
pretended to act the part of mediators, never ſin- 
cerely deſired to ſee them accommodated. The 
Spaniards however were at length induced to a- 
bandon their great confederate the Emperor, and 
enter into a ſeparate treaty with the allies of Ha- 
nover, on their engaging to ſecure the reverſion of 
Tuſcany and Parma to Don CaRLos,. by intro- 
ducing immediately Spaniſh troops into thoſe du- 
chies This was ftrenuouſly oppoſed by the Em- 
peror, as directly contrary to the quadruple alli- 
ance. But what will be the conſequence of this 
treaty, muſt be the ſubject of future Hiſtory ; no 
man liviog can divine at preſent. I proceed there- 
fore to. fuch other particulars as may beſt tend to 
ie the ne: ſtate of France. 


CH A XIV. 
Treats of the civil government of France. 


\HE legiſlative, as wel] as executive power in 
France, is veſted ſolely in the King: his edicts 

are of the force of acts of parliament with us, 
and he appoints the judges and officers who are to 
put them in execution. Nothing of conſequence 
in relation to the ſtate was formerly decreed or 
enacted, but by the conſent of the three eſtates, 
conſiſting of the repreſentatives of the clergy, the 
nobility and third eſtate ; but theſe aſſemblies are 
entirely laid afide, and have never been convened 
ſince the year 1614. The courts wherein juſtice 
is now ulually adminiſtred are, 1. Their parlia- 
ments, which are the laſt reſort where the court 


does not inter poſe; but it appears by the prece- 
ding hiſtory, that ſtate-criminals, of what rank 


ſoever, are frequently tryed by judges or commiſ- 


fioners nominated on purpoſe” by the Court; and 
that the privilege the Peers' of France antiently 
claimed of being tried only in parliament, is in a 
manner aboliſhed, for which they are chiefly in- 
debted to the adminiſtrations of the Cardinals 
Ricatitv and MAZARIN. The King has alſo 
his intendants in every government of the king- 
dom, who are veſted: with an almoſt unlimited 
authority, though the original deſign of appoint- 
ing theſe officers ſeems to have been to ſuperintend 
the King's revenues and treafure only. But to 
return to the courts of parliament, they are fifteen 
in number; viz. 1. That of Paris. 2. Thoulouſe. 

3. Rouen. 4. Grenoble. 3. Bourdeaux. 6. Di- 
Jon. 7. Aix. 8. Rennes or Vannes. 9. Pau. 

10. Beſangon. 11. Mets. 12. Doway. 13. Per- 
pignan or Rouſſillon. 14. Arras. And, 15. That 
of Alface, held at Colmar or Straſburgh. Theſe 
parliaments conſiſt of a certain number of preſi- 
dents and inferiorjudges, who purchaſe their places 
either of the crown, or of thoſe who are in poſ- 
ſeſſion of them; for all magiſtrates and officers 
of juſtice in France purchaſe their places openly, 
and the government make a eonſiderable revenue 
by theſe ſales. They enjoy their poſts for life, 

unleſs they have been guilty - of ſome notorious 
crime in the exerciſe of their offices. The parlia- 
ment of Paris is much the moſt conſiderable of the 
kingdom, for hither the King frequently comes 
in perſon, and here his royal edicts are recorded 
and promulged, till when they have not the force 
of laws. But from many repeated inſtances of late, 
we learn that he' will not ſuffer the'parliament' to 
deliberate and debate on the ſubje& of his edicts, 
as they were uſed to do before they regiſtered them, 
but obliges them to do it without entring into the 
merits of the caſe, This parliament allo 1s held in 
the higheſt eſteem, as it is compoſed of the Princes 
of the blood, Dukes and Peers of France, beſides 
the ordinary judges, and takes cognizance of all 
offences committed by Peers, where the court does 
not interpoſe, and iſſue a Pein commiſſion for 
that end. ' 

The parliament of Paris had anciently an} it's 
juriſdiction, the duchies of Burgundy, Normandy, 
Guienne, and Britany, and the counties of Flan- 
ders and Thoulouſe ; whereupon it is evident, that 
the parliaments of Dijon, Rouen, Bourdeaux, 
Rennes, Flanders, and Thoulouſe, have been 
diſmembered from that of Paris. At preſent it's 
juriſdiction extends over the iſle of France, la 
Beauce, Sologne, Berry, Auvergne, Lyonnois, le 
Forets, and Beaujolois, Nivernois, Bourbonnois, 
Anjou, Angoumois, Picardy Champaigne, la Brie, 
Maine, Perche, Tourain, Poitou, Aunis, _ 
Rochelois. 

The Princes of the blood have a ſeat and voice 
in this parliament at the age of fifteen, and the 
Peers of France at twenty-five; ; with this difference, 
that the Princes of the blood enter as of right, but 
the Peers cannot fit there till they have taken an 
oath of fidelity, and ſworn to do juſtice to poor 
and rich, to obſerve the rules of the court, and 
keep their deliberations ſecret. Affairs which con- 
cern the perſons of Peers, their eſtates and rights 
of peerage, ought to be determined in the grand 
chamber of the parliament of Paris in the firſt in- 
ſtance, for which reaſon it is called the parliament 
of the Peers: and they take cognizance in the grand 
chamber alſo of the regalia, and ſuch things as 


concern 
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concern the crown and the King's demeſns, ex- 

cluſively of the reſt of the parliaments of France. 
This parliament conſiſts of ten chief preſidents, 

ſome honorary counſellors or judges, four maſters of 


requeſts of the houſhald, of one and twenty preſidents 


a mortier, ſo called from the faſhion of their caps, 


and of two hundred and thirty-two other counſel- 


Jors or judges, an attorney-general, adyocates, ſolli- 
citors-generals, regiſters, notaries, ſecretaries, &c. 
Theſe members are diſtributed into, 1. The grand 


chamber. 2. Five chambers of enqueſts. And, 3. 


Two of requeſts, The grand chamber is compo- 
ſed of ten preſidents, the honorary counſellors, the 
four miniſters of requeſts of the King's houſe, and 
of thirty-three counſellors or judges, viz. twenty- 


one lay judges, and twelve excleſiaſticks. Every 


one of the chambers of enqueſt hath thirty-two 


The 
chambers 
of ac- 
counts. 


counſellors or judges. In the firſt chamber of re- 
queſts there are fourteen, and in the ſecond, fifteen. 
Beſides theſe eight chambers, there is another called 
the Tournelle, which takes cognizance of criminal 
matters where the nobility are not concerned, for 
theſe are tried, as has been obſerved already, in the 
grand chamber; it conſiſts of five preſidents, ten 
counſellors of the grand chamber, who ſerve ſix 
months by turns, and of two counſellors from each 
of the chambers of enqueſts, who ſerve alſo three 
months by turns; froth whence *tis ſaid to have 
obtained the name of Tournelle, In the chambers 
of enqueſt, depoſitions of witneſſes are taken, and 
the proceedings are by way of bill and anſwer, as 
in the court of Chancery in England ; and-the 
chambers of requeſt take cognizance of cauſes re- 
lating to privileged perſons. eds un 

On days of ceremony the preſidents of the par- 
liament wear a ſcarlet robe, with a mantle lined 
with ermins, and a black velvet cap bordered with 
gold lace, in the faſhion of a mortar, that of the 
chief preſident's being diſtinguiſhed by a double 
gold lace: the honorary counſellors, the maſters 
of requeſts, the preſidents of inqueſts and requeſts, 
the attorney, and ſollicitors general, have ſcarlet 


robes and caps bordered with ermins; the chief re- 


giſter for civil cauſes, has a ſcarlet robe and mantle 
lined with ermins; the chief regiſter for criminal 
cauſes, the four notaries and clerks, or ſecretaries of 
parliament, have alſo ſcarlet robes and caps lined 
with ermins ; the advocates Have black gowns and 
caps, and all the reſt of the officers black gowns. 

The reſt of the parliaments of the kingdom 
have their reſpective diſtricts, and are divided 
into chambers or houſes, among which the ſeveral 
branches of buſineſs are diſtributed, as in that 
of Paris; only they are excluded from taking cog- 
nizance of any cauſes which relate to the crown 
or the Peers of the realm. The King's edicts 
alſo are regiſtred in theſe parliaments before they 
have the force of laws in their reſpective di- 
ſtricts. | 
- Beſides the parliaments of France, there are ſe- 
veral other ſupreme courts for particular branches 
of buſineſs, as the chambers of accounts, eſta- 
bliſhed in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, and the 
courts of aid. The chambers of accounts are held 
at Paris, Rouen, Dijon, Nantz, Montpelier, Gre- 
noble, Aix, Pau, Blois, Liſle, Aire, and Dole. 
This court adminiſters the oath of fealty to the 
Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Abbots, &c. examines the 
accounts of the treaſury ; receives the homage of 
the vaſſals of the crown ; records treaties of peace, 


Thkeccurts and other contracts and grants of the crown. The 


of aids. 


courts of aids are eſtabliſhed at Paris, Montpelier, 
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Rouen, Clermont, Montferraud, Bourdeaux, Aix, CHAP. 
Grenoble, and Dijon. Theſe courts are the laſt re- XV. 
fort in all cauſes relating to the taxes and revenues | 
of the crown. TK | 

There is alſo a court-called the court of money, The court 
which is the laſt reſort in all cauſes concerning the of money. 
coin, metals, mines, weights, and the officers and 
artificers employed in the mints. 

Another ſupreme court is that of the waters and The court 
foreſts, which takes cognizance of all offences com- of the wa- 
mitted in the King's foreſts, woods, and waters; ns x 
and alſo of all controverſies between private perſons 
relating to their woods, warrens, rivers, iſlands, 
mills, fiſheries, chaſes, &c. ' 200145 

To form a juſt notion of their inferior courts of 
juſt ice, it will be neceſſary to obſerve how juſtice 
was adminiſtered antiently. The Franks as well 
as the Romans, we find, eſtabliſhed Counts or Earls, 
in all-the cities and great towns of the kingdom, 
who were the governors and judges in thoſe places, 
and the territories belonging to them : theſe con- 
ſtituted Viſcounts, who adminiſtered juſtice in their 
abſence. - In leſſer towns and diſtricts there were 
inferior magiſtrates called Vicars, and under them. 
ſtill leſſer officers called Centeniers, Centenarit, 
as their juriſdiction extended over no more than an 
hundred families. Theſe were all at firſt but tem- 
porary magiſtrates: the Count was appointed by 
the King, and he nominated the Viſcounts, Vicars, 
and Centeniers under him. The courts of juſtice 
of theſe Counts were called Malk, and the aſſeſſors 
and judges, he called to his aſſiſtance, Rachim- 
burges, of whom he uſually had ſeven. The Duke 
was eſteemed an officer ſuperior to the Count, 
but had much the ſame juriſdiction. The King 
alſo held a court in his palace from time to time, to 
determine matters of the greateſt importance, call- 
ing the Dukes, Earls, Biſhops, Abbots, and other 
great Lords to his aſſiſtance. ib 5. 

Under the firſt race of Kings, great eftates 
were given to the church, whereupon the Pre- 
lates, who were poſſeſſed of large fees, committed 
the adminiſtration of juſtice in their territories to 
officers called Vidames. 

Under the ſecond. family of their Kings, the 
Counts, Viſcounts, Vidames, Vicars, and Cente- 
niers, continued to adminiſter juſtice in the pro- 
vinces ; but the King from time to time deputed 


commiſſaries, to hear the complaints of the peo- 


ple, and reverſe unjuſt ſentences; theſe were ge- 
nerally Biſhops, Abbots, or Counts, The com- 
miſſaries appointed Eſchevins or Aldermen in 
towns, choſen by the aſſent and approbation of the 
people, in the room of Rachimburges, who had 
been aſſeſſors to the Counts during the firſt race. 
Theſe were ordinarily ſeven, and ſometimes twelve; 
and when there was a vacancy, it was ſupplied out 
of the principal inhabitants. 

Towards the end of the ſecond race, the Dukes, 
Earls, and Viſcounts, aſſumed the dominion of thoſe 
territories, which they held before but as Gover- 
nors or Deputies of the Prince. That uſur pa- 
tion was confirmed to them in the beginning of the 
third race, and the King had only the counties of 
Paris and Orleans left him, beſides ſome demeſnes 
in the other duchies and counties. He then ad- 
miniſtered juſtice at Orleans and Paris, by his Viſ- 
counts, and every year deputed officers into the 
other provinces, to hear the complaints of his im- 
mediate ſubjects; and theſe Deputies were called 
Bailiffs, becauſe to them was bailed or given the 
protection or guardianſhip of the ſubject, though 
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cH Af. in ſome provinces they were called Seneſchaux, or 
XXXV. ſtewards. 


L—— The King however continued ſtill to take cog- 
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n the firſt inſtance, and receive appeals from the * 40 
bailiwicks and inferior courts, where the ſum in - 


nizance of affairs of the higheſt nature; to which 
end he convened affemblies of the grandees, and 
theſe were called Parliaments, the grandees that 
conſtituted them being ſtiled Barons of the king- 
dom, and afterwards Peers of France ; they were 
either Biſhops, Dukes, or Earls, great vaſſals hold- 


ing immediately of the crown: and to theſe the 


tellanies. 


King added other members learned in the laws, 
who were ſtiled Maitres du Parlement. 

A little before the reign of PRILI-Audus- 
Tus, Provoſts were eſtabliſhed, who were ſubſti- 
tutes to the Bailiffs. The great Lords, who had 
uſurped the inheritance of the ſeveral provinces of 
which they were at firſt but governors, imitated 
the King in the appointment of their courts and 
officers of juſtice ; they had their great councils, 
bailiffs, ſtewards, &c. in their reſpective territo- 
ries; but inſtead of the office of Vicar, that of 
Caſtellan was introduced, to whom the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice was committed in caſtles and the di- 
ſtricts belonging to them, afterwards called cha- 
The counties of Champaigne and Poi- 
tou had each of them ſeven Peers or Barons, who 
fat with their Earl in his great council; but ge- 
nerally the reſt of the counties had but four apiece : 
and this was the original of Peers and Barons in the 
provinces. 

The Bailiffs and Seneſchals finding buſineſs in- 
creaſe upon their hands, ſubſtituted Lieutenants, 
who were gentlemen learned in the law, to aſſiſt 
them. At firſt their office continued only a year, 


as the Bailiffs did, but at length both of them be- 


came hereditary in their families, Theſe were 
however always accountable to the high court of 
Parliament, which at firſt followed the Court, and 
was afterwards fixed at Paris; and when the di- 
ſtant provinces became re-united to the crown, 
for the eaſe of the ſubject ſeveral parliaments were 
erected in other parts of the kingdom, to whom 


the people might appeal from thoſe inferior courts, 
as has been intimated already. 


The Bailiffs, Seneſchals, Provoſts, Caſtellans, 
or their ſubſtitutes, are ſtill judges of the infe- 
rior courts in the country; and in towns, the 
Provoſt and Eſchevines, or Mayor and Aldermen, 
as in our corporations, to which they have added 
a judge of the police, who takes cognizance of 
ſome ſpecial criminal caſes. But they differ from 
us in this very material point, that their trials are 


not by juries in any of their courts; the Bailiff, 


Seneſchal, &c. with their reſpective aſſeſſors, are 
Judges both of the law and fact. 

The civil law generally prevails in France, be- 
ſides which every province and diſtrict has it's par- 
ticular cuſtoms ; but the King's edicts, ordinan- 
ces, declarations and arrets, (for by all theſe names 
are their acts of ſtate called) repeal and alter any 
of them at pleaſure, the legiſlative authority be- 
ing veſted ſolely in the Prince. 


diſpute does not amount to more than 500 livres, 
or twenty livres per annum. 

I come next to inquire into the great councils 
by which all affairs of ſtate are governed, which 


are ſix in number, 1. The council of ſtate. 2. The affairs. 


council of finances. 3. The council of diſpatches, 
or that of the Secretaries of ſtate. 4. The privy 


council. 5. The council of conſcience. And, 6. 
The council of commerce. 


1. The council of ſtate, conſiſting of the King, 
the Chancellor, and Miniſters of State, which 
forms foreign alliances, determines peace and war, 
and the moſt important affairs of the kingdom, 
being at preſent the ſupreme council, 

2. The council of finances, which has the di- 
rection of the royal revenues, eſtabliſhed in the 
year 1661, on ſuppreſſing the office of ſuper- inten- 
dant of the finances. 

3. The council of diſpatches, which tranſacts 
affairs relating to the reſpective provinces, as com- 
miſſions and orders to the Governors, Comman- 
dants, and other officers of the provinces and 
towns. | 

4. The privy-council, which ſeems to meet 
only for form fake at preſent, the buſineſs being 
tranſacted in a cabinet-council. 

5. The council of conſcience. conſiſting of the 
King's Confeſſor, and ſome Eccleſiaſticks, who 


apprize the King of the ſtate of religion, and at- 


tend when he nominates to biſhopricks and 
abbies. | 

6. The council of commerce, held at the eldeſt 
counſellor's of ſtate, and conſiſts of the Secretary 
for marine affairs, the Comptroller-General of the 
finances, ſeveral other Counſellors of ſtate, fix 
Maſters of requeſts, who have been Intendants of 


commerce, and of the Deputies of twelve trad- 
ing towns, 


The great officers of the crown are, the Chan- The great 
cellor, who peſides in all courts and councils of officers of 


ſtate in the King's abſence ; the pipe ie 


Seals, four Secretaries of State, the Marſhals of 
France, the Colonel-General of the Horſe, the 
great Maſter of the Artillery, the Admiral of 
France, two Vice-Admirals, the General of the 
gallies, the four great officers of the order of 
the Holy Ghoſt, viz. the Chancellor, the Maſter 
of the Ceremonies, the Great Treaſurer, and the 
Secretary, the chief Preſidents of the ſeveral par- 
liaments, the Governors and Lieutenant-Generals 
of the provinces. | | 

The principal officers of the houſhold are, the 
Great Maſter of the Houſhold, the Great Maſter 
of the Horſe, the Great Almoner, the Great 
Chamberlain, the Gentlemen of the Bedcham- 
ber, the Great Butler, the Great Huntſman, the 
four Captains of the guard du corps, and the chief 


General- Beſides the courts and officers of juſtice above- Porter. 
ties or mentioned, France is divided into twenty-five 
2 generalties, every one whereof hath an Intendant, CHAP. XXXVI. 
; on whom the King ſeems to rely for the due ad- | 
miniſtration of juſtice, both civil and criminal, Treats of the finances, or revenues of the crown; and 
and the ordering of his finances or revenues, more of the forces by ſea and land. 
than on any other officers in the kingdom, and to | | | 
whom all the reſt are in a manner ſubordinate. Ntiently there was but one Grand Treaſurer Of the f- 
They are uſually members of parliament, and of A for the kingdom of France, but at preſent nances, or 
that body that are ſtiled maſters of requeſts. there are twenty-five, viz. one for every generalt dene 
Preſidial There are alſo preſidial courts eſtabliſhed in moſt into which the kingdom is divided. Orme 
vourts. r N 5 9 S there 
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CHAP. there are nineteen in the Pais de elections, as they 
XXXVI. are called; that is, in thoſe provinces where courts 
of election are eſtabliſhed, of which there are ſe- 
veral in every. generalty; and ſix in the Pais d'etats, 
that is, in thoſe provinces where the States are 
ſtill permitted to aſſemble, and ſeemingly to Bre 
their conſent to the taxes demanded. The Pais 
de elections are thoſe of Paris, Amiens, Soiſſons, 
Chalons, Lyons, Montauban, Bourdeaux, Li- 
moges, Poitiers, Rochelle, Tours, Caen, Alen- 
con, Rouen, Orleans, Bourges, Moulins, Riom, 
and Auch: and the fix within the Pais d'etats, are 
thoſe of Britany, Burgundy, Dauphine, Provence, 
Montpelier, and Thoulouſe, 
Every generalty is compoſed of ſeveral elections, 
which comprehend a certain number of pariſhes. 
Inten- In every generalty there is an Intendant deputed 


_— by the King, who takes cognizance both of civil 
N and criminal cauſes, as well as of the finances, and 


other matters that concern the publick good and his 
Majeſty's intereſts; only the generalties of Mont- 
pelier and Thoulouſe, which comprehend the pro- 
vince of Languedoc, have but one Intendant; ſo 
that there are but twenty- four Intendants in the 
twenty - five generalties. There are however ſix 
more diſtributed in Flanders, Hainault, Alſace, 
Metz, Eranche Comte, and Rouſſillon, which 
makes in all thirty intendancies. 

There are in every generalty two Receivers- 
general of the finances, who take it by turns an- 
nually to receive the taxes of the collectors of the 
ſeveral pariſhes, and remit them into the royal 

zo inten- treaſury or exchequer. The whole number of 
begun ,  dancies, amount to thirty-eight thouſand five hun- 
— dred and two, in which are comprehended one mil- 
lion five hundred eighty- five thouſand one hun- 
dred and twelve families, liable to pay the Taille 
or land- tax. 5 
The ſeve- The taxes uſually levied in France, are the taille 
= ſpecies gr land-tax, the taillon, the ſubſiſtence money, 
ol taxes. the aides, and the gabelles. 
The man- As to the manner of levying the taille, after the 
ner ot King has determined what ſum he will raiſe, an 
e order is iſſued to every generalty, aſcertaining what 
or land. part of it ſhall be levied in each election. The In- 
tax. tendant, with the two Receivers of the generalty, 
hereupon viſit every election, and with the officers 
thereof, aſſign what proportion every pariſh in the 
election ſhall raiſe, having informed themſelves of 
the alterations. that have happened in the reſpective 
pariſhes ſince the preceding year. When the tax 
is ſettled, the intendant ſends a copy of the aſſeſſ- 
ment to the royal treaſury, and duplicates of the 
ſums aſſeſſed on every pariſh to the reſpective elec- 
tions, who tranſmit to the collectors of every pariſh 
a particular of the ſum to be raiſed by them, with 
an order to aſſeſs the ſeveral inhabitants according 
to their conſciencies, in proportion to the lands 
and goods they poſſeſs. This aſſeſſment or roll is 
confirmed by an officer of the election, and the 
tax levied accordingly by the collectors, who tranſ- 
mit it to the receivers of the election every quar- 
ter, and theſe pay it to the receivers of their ge- 
neralty; from whence it is either conveyed to the 
royal treaſury or exchequer, or wherever elſe the 
government appoints. 


The Taille, or land-tax, is only paid by the 
third eſtate, that is, by tradeſmen, or thoſe that 


hold by baſe tenures, like our Copybolders in 


England, called in France Roturiers; tho? others 


affirm, that thoſe that hold in ſocage alſo are in- 
cluded, which are the ſame with our ordinary 
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Freeholders ; and this I am inclined to believe C HAP. 
from the great numbers there are of them. The XXXVI. 
Nobleſſe therefore, (that is, the nobility and gen- | 
try who hold by knights ſervice) and the clergy 
are exempted, unleſs in Languedoc, Provence and 
Dauphine, where the lands and immovable eſtates 


only are chargeable. , Here the Roturiers or copy- 


holders pay nothing for that part of their eſtates 
which they hold by knights 3 and on the 
contrary, the gentry pay the Taille for all ſuch 
eſtates as they hold by baſe tenures, for the Taille 
is a real and not a perſonal tax there. In all the 
generalty of Montauban, and in the elections of 
Agen and Condom, which are in the generalty 
of Bourdeaux, as alſo in the election of Lanes, 
belonging to the generalty of Auch, the tax is 
alſo real, that is, paid for the lands, without any 
regard to the quality of the perſon who poſſeſſes 
them: but in every other generalty, the clergy and 
the gentry are exempt from the Tailles, as well 
as the officers of the ſuperior courts, and courts of 
judicature, who are alſo. exempted from watch 
and ward. | ws; 
The Burgeſſes of Paris, and ſome other free 
Cities, are exempted from the Tailles. | | 
The Taillon was eſtabliſhed by King HENRY II, Taillon. 
anno 1549, for augmenting the ſoldiers pay; and 
is payable by the ſame perſons as the Taille, and 
amounts to about a third of that tax. 
The Subſiſtence is a tax which was firſt levied 
by Lewis XIV, for the ſubſiſtence of his armies 
in their winter-quarters, and is paid in the ſame 


cps? | manner as the Taille. 
dancies, in pariſhes contained in the ſaid thirty general inten- 


By Aides are underſtood all duties and cuſtoms Aides. 

on goods and merchandizes except ſalt. | 
he Gabelles are the taxes ariſing from ſalt. Gabelles. 

Lewis the Fourteenth raiſed this duty beyond 
what it had been in any preceding reigns, divi- 
ding the whole kingdom into the great gabelles, 
the little gabelles, and the countries exempt from 
gabelles. The country of the great gabelles, where 
falt is ſold at the higheſt price, comprehends the 
generalties of Paris, Soiſſons, Amiens, Chalons, 
Orleans, Tours, Moulins, Bourges, Dijon, Rouen, 
and Caen. The country of the ſmaller gabelles, 
where ſalt is ſold at a leſs price, comprehends 
Lyonols, Provence, Dauphine, Languedoc, and 
Rouſſillon :: and the countries exempt from ga- 
belles are, Poitou, Limouſin, Auvergne, Guienne, 
Gaſcogne, and Bretagne, .In the biſhopricks of 
Metz, Toul, and Verdun, and Franche Comte, 
the price of ſalt is various. The farmers of the 
gabelles are obliged to buy their falt at the ſalt- 
pits and bays at a certain price, and to carry it to 
the ſtore-houſes eſtabliſhed by the King, where 
it is delivered out to the people. There is one of 
theſe ſtore-houſes, or greniers of ſalt, in almoſt 
every great town, which have their directors and 
other officers belonging to them, who are judges 
of all offences relating to ſalt, as the making and 
ſelling it without licence, and not bringing it to 
the King's ſtore-houſes, &c. They take cogni- 
zance alſo of the goodneſs of the ſalt, and of the 
weights and meaſures, and examine if every fa- 
mily takes ſuch a quantity of ſalt annually as is 
preſcribed them by the government. 5 

The other taxes are the capitation, or poll-tax, Capita. 
firſt eſtabliſhed in the year 1695, and taken off tion. 
at the end of that war, but laid on again in the 
year 171. Wy | 

The tenths of all the eſtates of the kingdom Tenth. 
was levied by the crown in the year 1710, and af- 
feted not only- real eſtates, but all offices, em- 
ployments, 
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ployments, and commiſſions, which paid propor- 
tionably to their annual revenues and incomes ; as 
alſo all money in the funds, or private hands. 

Another tax alſo has been levied of late years, 
from which neither the clergy or nobility are ex- 
empted, called the fiftieth penny, or the fiftieth 
part of the produce of the earth ; againſt which 
repreſentations have been made by the clergy, and 
the ſeveral parliaments of the kingdom, but to 
very little purpoſe. 

The tenths and free gifts of the clergy, who 
are allowed for the moſt part to tax themſelves, 
amount alſo to a very conſiderable ſum, they 
being poſſeſſed of a third part of the lands of the 
kingdom, and it being expected that they ſhould 
pay at leaſt as great a proportion of their revenues 


towards the ſupport of the government, as any 


other ſubjects. 


Beſides theſe, there is a great revenue ariſing 
from the crown-lands, and woods, fee-farms, for- 
feitures, fines, &c. and from the high duties im- 
poſed on all proviſions brought into Paris ; all 
which, are computed to amount to fifteen millions 
ſterling and upwards, annually to the government 
and it is ſuppoſed that the King makes as much 
ſome years by raiſing the value of the coin, and 
other oppreſſive ways and means, as by compelling 
the people to take paper for their money, and 
then compounding with them to take half, or per- 


haps a quarter of their reſpective debts, when they 


come to be paid. And in ſhort, the whole pro- 
duce of the country is the King's : he takes from 
the ſubjects what part of their eſtates he ſees fir, 
and of late years has ſcarce left them a ſubſiſtence 
for their families. 

Their coins, real and imaginary, are crowns, 
livres, ſols, and deniers. 12 deniers make a ſol, or 
ſou; 20 ſols a livre, or florin; 3 livres, or 60 
ſols, make a crown. A French crown is of equal 
value with 4s. 6d. Engliſh: an Engliſh crown 
yields in France 65 ſols; a pound ſterling yields 13 
livres, and an Engliſh guinea 14 livres. The other 
monies of France are a double, which is two de- 
niers; a liard, the fourth part of a fol; pieces of 
three and a half, and five ſols; the quarter and the 
half crown; the two livre piece: and of gold, the 
crown, value five livres 14 ſols; lys de or, value 
livres ten ſols; the half louis, the whole louis d'or, 
value 11 livres; double louis, &c. 

The officers of the land- forces in France, who 
have the higheſt command in their armies, are the 
Marſhals, of whom originally there was but one, 
afterwards there were two; in the reigns of 
Francis], and HENRV II, there were four, and 
under the reigns of LEWIS XIII, and Lewis XIV, 
there number was not limited. There were actual - 
ly in the year 1715, no lefs than fifteen Marſhals 
of France. They enjoy their offices during their 
lives, and are deemed officers of the-crown. They 
are judges of points of honour, and have Provoſts 
or Lieutenants in the provinces, who have a juriſ- 
diction over all vagrants, robbers, incendiaries, 
aſſaſſins, &c. of which offences they take cogni- 
zance, and judge in the laſt reſort. 

The Lieutcnant-Generals command bodies of 
forces under the Marſhals; and when they ſerve 


in the ſame army, every one of them commands 


his day by turns, according to their ſeniority. 

The Marſhals de camp are the next officers - 
the Lieutenant-Generals. Their buſineſs is 
mark out the encampments, to command he 
van-guard, and reconnoitre the country, 


The Brigadiers command a brigade of cavalry or 
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infantry : a brigade of horſe is ten or twelve ſqua- 
drons, and a brigade of foot five or ſix battalions, 

The Meſtre- de- camp is an officer that com- 
mands a regiment of cavalry, which is compoſed 
of ſeveral troops, each of which is commanded by 
a Captain, Lieutenant, and Cornet. 

A Colonel commands a regiment of foot, which 
conſiſts of ſeveral companies, each of them com- 
manded by a Captain and two Lieutenants. 

The Dragoons are deemed bodies of infantry, 
though they ſerve ſometimes on horſe- back, and 
ſometimes on foot; and the commander of a re- 
giment is ſtiled Colonel. 

There was formerly a Colonel. General, i 
commanded all the infantry ; but that office was 
wg oh on the death of the Duke of Epernon 
in 1661 

There is {till a Colonel-General of the cavalry, 
a Meſtre-de-Camp General, and a Commiſſary Ge- 
neral, who Por {ſuperior to the Meſtres-de-camp. 
The Colonel- General of the Swiſs, commands all 
the Swiſs troops in the ſervice of France. 

The Colonel-General of dragoons, commands 
all the French dragoons. There is alſo in that 
body a Meſtre-de-camp General under the Colonel- 
General. 

The armies of France were never ſo numerous 
as in the reign of LEWIS XIV. In the war which 
preceded the of Utrecht, they amounted to 
near four hundred thouſand men, and they are 
not much reduced at preſent. They retain all or 
moſt of their officers and regiments, and only diſ- 
charge ſome of the private ſoldiers, which they 
can eaſily replace when they pleaſe; which me- 
thod has been imitated of late in Britain. 

The author of the Deſcriplion de la France, 
publiſhed in the year 1719, ſays, that the infantry 
conſiſted then of two hundred and fixty- four re- 
giments, without including the two regiments of 
the houſnold- troops: that ſome of thoſe regiments 


conſiſted of four battalions, moſt of them of two, 


and the reſt of one: that their cavalry was then 
compoſed of an hundred and ſeven regiments, and 
the dragoons of thirty-ſix. 

That the troops of the houſhold conſiſted of 
ten thouſand men, horſe, and foot, the cavalry 
comprehending the four companies of the ouards 
de corps, viz. that of the gendarmes of the guards, 
that of the guard of light-horſe, the muſketeers, 
and ſixteen companies of gendarmerie, every one 
whereof conſiſted of any gendarmes, or light 
horſe. 

The infantry of the houſhold comprehends the 
regiment of French guards, conſiſting of thirty- 
two companies, every. company of an hundred and 
forty men, without reckoning the officers, and the 
regiment of Swiſs guards containing twelve com- 
panies of two hundred men each. Theſe guards 
are always placed at the gates and avenues of the 
palace where the King reſides, the French guards 
always taking the right of the Swiſs. 

The Colonel of the French foot-guards is uſually 
a Marſhal or Lieutenant-General. The late King, 
by an edict anno 1691, gave the title and rank of 
Colonel to the Captains of the guards; and by an- 
other edict in 1693, he gave them the rank of Co- 
lonels before the Colonels of other regiments created 
ſince 1691, and the Lieutenants of this regiment 
command all Captains of infantry. 

The grand maſter of the artillery commands all 
the French artillery, orders the making of gun- 
powder, and the founding of guns, and has the 
conduct of that body on marches and ſieges. He 


commands 
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commands in the French arſenals, and eſpecially 


that of Paris. He is always Colonel of the regi- 
ment of artillery and bombardiers, and in every 
army has his lieutenant, who commands the ar- 
tillery. The Engineers are a body of three hun- 
dred men, commanded by the Intendant of the 
fortifications. 

The maritime forces of France were inconſi- 
derable till the reign of Lewis XIV; but in the 
laſt war, ſays my French author, the naval army 
(the royal navy) of France not only defended itſelf 
againſt the Engliſh and Dutch, but often beat them: 
though I believe he cannot give one inſtance of 
that nature in a general battle; they may have 
defeated ſome ſingle ſquadrons when they happened 
to out-number them, but never the grand fleet, ei- 
ther of England or Holland. The Admiral of 
France is General of the royal navy, and takes cog- 
nizance of all offences committed therein; and he 
conſtitutes the members of the admiralty, who 
adminiſter juſtice in his name concerning all con- 
troverſies at ſea, either relating to war, the fiſheries, 
or merchandize. He has a right to a tenth of the 
prizes taken at ſea, The king however at pre- 
ſent reſerves to himſelf the power of appointing 
the officers concerned in building and fitting out 
the fleet, and buying in proviſions and ammunition 
for the \naval magazines and arſenals. The Ad- 
mirals had formerly a right to wrecks, but Lewis 
XIV, by an ordinance in 1681, decreed that they 
ſhould be reſtored to the owners, if claimed with- 
in a year and a day, after charges paid. 

Prizes are adjudged by the Admiral and com- 
miſſioners appointed by the King. The Admiral 
hath under him two Vice-Admirals, who are uſu- 
ally Marſhals of France, and under them are 
Lieutenants-general of the royal navy, who have 
the precedence of the commanders of ſquadrons, and 
give them orders, which they communicate to the 
inferior offigers. There are uſually four Lieute- 
nant-generals, but in the year 1715 there were 
five. The commanders of ſquadrons hold the 
ſame rank as the Marſhals de camp at land; there 
are at preſent eleven of theſe commanders, The 
captains of men of- war, are the next to the com- 
manders of ſquadrons, and when they ſerve on 
ſhore have the ſame rank as colonels; and there 
are actually in France an hundred and ſeventy-one 
captains of men of war, and fifty- three captains 
of frigates; and of all kinds of commiſſion of- 
ficers not leſs than eighteen hundred, without rec- 
koning the commanders of ſquadrons. In time of 
war there are nine hundred guards marine, diſtri- 
buted in three companies, viz. at Toulon, Breſt, 
and Rochfort, who are gentlemen volunteers, 
taught navigation and other parts of mathematicks 
at the King's charge, out of whom the vacant com- 
mands are ſupplied. Beſides which, his Majeſty 
entertains an hundred companies of marines, of an 


hundred men each, commanded by the lieutenants 


of the men of war. It appeared in the year 1713, 
that there were fifty-two thouſand five hundred 
and fifty-four ſeamen employed in the royal navy, 
beſides officers, and a vaſt number of work men in 
their ports and magazines, employed in making 
and providing naval ſtores, upwards of twelve 
thouſand invalids, ten thouſand cabbin- boys, pow- 
der- monkeys, &c. | | 

The royal navy 1s diſtributed in the ' ports of 
Toulon, Breſt, Port Louis, Rochfort and Havre 
de Grace, where there are magazines filled with 
all manner of neceſſaries and ammunition for build- 


ing and rigging out a fleet; which conſiſted the 


5 


laſt war in twenty-ſix firſt rates, thirty ſecond C H Ap. 
rates, forty- ſix third rates, twelve fourth rates, XXXVI. 


twenty-ſeven light frigates, five bomb-galliors, 


twenty-two fireſhips, beſides flutes, tenders, &c. of men of 


The firſt rates being an hundred and ſixty-three 
feet long, and forty-four foot broad, and carrying 
from ſeventy to an hundred and twenty guns, and 
about nine hundred men each. 


tendant of the Marine, who takes cognizance of 
civil and criminal cauſes, and the revenues rela- 
ting to the ſea- ſervice, and takes care to furniſh 
the magazines with all manner of ſtores, 

The galleys of France 'are another conſiderable 
force, of which there are thirty in the port of 
Marſeilles, and ten more in other ports. The 
General is independent of the Admiral, and ſtiled 
General of the galleys, and Lieutenant-General, 
of the Levant ſeas, He has under him a Lieu- 
tenant-General, and five commanders of ſqua- 
drons. The principal galley is called the Reale, 
on account of the royal ſtandard which it carries, 
and the General goes on board it. The ſecond 
galley is called the Patron, in which the Lieute- 
nant-General commands. The Reale and the 
Patron are larger than the reſt, and have three 
hundred ſlaves on board each, whereas the other 
galleys have but two. But beſides the crew, 
every galley has a company of foot, conſiſting of 

y men, commanded by the officers of the 
galley. There is alſo a company of young gen- 
tlemen belonging to the galleys, called the guards 
of the ſtandard, who are inſtructed in navigation 
at he King's charge, as thoſe of the guards ma- 
rine are, which belong to the royal navy. There 
are alſo belonging to the galleys an Intendant, 
Inſpector, Comptroller, Commiſſary-General, Se- 
cretary - General, and two Treaſurers General. 
The guards of the coaſt are commanded by their 
proper officers on all the ſhores of the kingdom, 
but are ſubject to the Admiral of the royal 
navy. Theſe were inſtituted to prevent any ſur- 
prize from an enemy, who ſhould attempt to in- 
vade or harraſs the maritime provinces. They are 
exempted from ſerving in the ban and arrear-ban, 
which are the ordinary militia of France, and 
enjoy many other privileges, on account of their 
being always in readineſs to prevent a deſcent from 
a foreign enemy. 


CH AP. XXXVII. 


Treats of their religion, and the ecclefiaſtical - 
government of France, ES 

14 

S to the religion of the antient Gauls, the firſt 

A eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian religion in 
rance, the oppoſition made by the Albigenſes to 
the errors and encroachments of the church of 
Rome, the introduction of Calviniſm, the tolera- 
tion of it by the edict of Nantz, the repeals of that 
edi, the civil wars that happened in this kingdom 
on account of religion, and the perſecution of the 
Proteſtants; theſe have been largely treated of in- 
the chapter containing the antient and modern 
hiſtory of France: there remains therefore no- 
thing more than to conſider the preſent ſtate of 
religion here. ny 


Number 


war. 


In every port Intendants 
where the King has a magazine, there is an In- of the ma- 


Tine. 


Galleys. 


Religion. 


The eſtabliſhed religion in France is notoriouſly + 


that of the Roman Catholick; but the Gallican 
church pretends to enjoy greater libertics and pri- 
vileges, and to be leſs ſubject to the See of Rome, 
than any other Chriſtian ſtate of that communion, 
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as will appear hereafter. However, we find the 
nation divided into two great parties, one of them 
zealous in defending the rights of the Gallican 
Church againſt the encroachments of Rome, and 
the other no leſs zealous in aſſerting the Pope's ſu- 
premacy. Of the latter party are the Jeſuits, who 
at this day ſeem to have the greateſt influence, 
and to whoſe indefatigable induſtry we may aſcribe 
the receiving of the Conſtitution Unigenirus, after 
ſo long and warm a ſtruggle. | 

All ſpiritual cauſes are cognizable at this day in 
their eccleſiaſtical courts, provided they are not in- 
termixed with temporal matters, or concern the 
ſtate or civil judicatures. On the contrary, all 
temporal matters, and thoſe which regard the civil 
government, are ſubject to lay juriſdiction. The 
Biſhops exerciſe their authority by an official, who 
ought to be a graduate and a prieſt. 

T heir Biſhops antiently were not tryed in the 
temporal courts, even for high-treaſon, but by o- 
ther Biſhops, or in Parliament, where all the 


Biſhops aſſiſted; but there are ſeveral inſtances 


of late years where they have been tryed by lay- 
judges, or commiſſioners ſpecially appointed for 
that purpoſe. 

And as the Kings of France are no farther ſub- 
ject to the laws of the Holy See than they think fit, 
conſequently all the privileges which the eccleſia- 


ſticks enjoy, they derive from the crown, and theſe 


may be reſtrained and revoked when his Majeſty 
ſees proper. To entitle any ſubje& of Frarce to 
the privileges of the clergy, it is neceſſary that he 
actually be in holy orders, or at leaſt that he has 
received the tonſure, wears the habit of a clerk, 
ſerves in the church, and applies himſelf to no 
buſineſs inconſiſtent with that character. 

The privileges the clergy of France enjoy, are, 1. 
That they cannot be brought before any lay-ju- 
riſdiction for perſonal matters: on the contrary, 
they cannot bring laymen before their eccleſiaſtical 
courts for any cauſe whatever; and in real or mixed 
actions, the clergy themſelves mult try their cauſes 
in the civil courts. 2. The clergy as well as the 
nobility, are exempted from the tailles, or land- 
tax, 3. Neither their movables employed in di- 
vine ſervice, or neceſſary for their uſe, nor their 
books to the value of an hundred and fifty livres, 
can be ſeized. 4. In criminal caſes they may be 
tryed before the grand chamber, if they deſire it. 
5. A perſon in holy orders condemned for any capi- 
tal crime, may not be executed till he is degraded, 
unleſs for treaſon or aſſaſſination. 6. They are 
exempted from quarter ing ſoldiers. 7. Their per- 
ſons cannot be taken in execution in civil ac- 
tions, unleſs they have been guilty of ſome 
fraud. 

The King nominates to all biſhopricks and ab- 
bies, and the Pope afterwards grants his bulls of 
conſecration, &c. to the Biſhop, provided the 
party nominated be twenty-ſeven years of age, and 
a doctor of divinity or law. The age required for 
abbots and priors is twenty-three, The Pope a- 
greed to the King's nomination of Biſhops, &c. 
when the Concordat was made at Bologne, in the 
room of the Pragraatick Sanction; and the King, 
on the other hand, granted to his Holineſs the an- 
nates, or firſt-ſruits. But neither Britany, nor 
the new-conquered country, being comprehended 
in the Concordat, the King always receives a brief, 
or indulto, from the Pope, when he nominates to 
thoſe biſhopricks. Beſides the uſual bulls, the Pope 
ſends to an Archbiſhop the pallium, which is an 


ornament they wear when they officiate pontifi- 
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cally, and ſhews their authority over their fo! HENS 


fragans. | = 
The crown ſeizes the temporalities of all vacant 
archbiſhopricks and biſhopricks, and this in France 
is called the Regale. The King has alſo the preſen= 
tation of vacant benefices belonging to'the biſhop- 
ricks, till the oath of fidelity of the ſucceſſor be 
regiſtred in the chamber of accounts, and he has 
obtained an order there to take poſſeſſion of it. 
And the King frequently grant penſions to lay! 
men out of the biſhopricks and abbies. 
The liberties of the Gallican Church, which 


—— 


Liberties 


my French author makes diſtin& from her privi- of the 


* 


leges, are two. 1. The Pope cannot intermeddle 
in things relating to temporal affairs in any of the 
King's dominions; and if he does, the clergy are 
not bound to obey him. 2. Though the Pope 
be acknowledged head of the Church in ſpirituals, 
his power is nevertheleſs bounded in France by 
canons and antient councils received in the king- 
dom; for the Gallican Church has always held; 
that a general council is above the Pope. | 

The clergy of France cannot aſſemble without 
leave of the King : 
kinds, the one ſtiled general, becauſe it is com- 
poſed of the deputies or repreſentatives of all rhe 
eccleſiaſtical provinces ; the other private, becauſe 
it conſiſts only of ſuch prelates as are about Paris, 
who are called to treat of ſome matter of impor- 
tance, when there is not time to chuſe and aſ- 
ſemble the deputies of the provinces. 

The general aſſemblies again are divided into 
ordinary and extraordinary: the extraordinary 
are called on great emergencies, and the ordinary 
have their fixed ſtated times, and are held every 
five years. 


Gallic 
Church. 


Aſſembly 


theſe aſſemblies are of two of the 
clergy. 


The ordinary aſſemblies again are di- 
vided into great and leſſer; the ard are called 
great, becauſe the provinces uſually ſend four de- 


puties to them, two of the higher orders, as Arch- 
biſhops or Biſhops, and two of the inferior or- 
ders, as Abbots, Priors, or other beneficed clergy- 
men of the province, The ſecond are called the 
leſſer aſſemblies, becauſe the provinces ſend but two 
deputies, one of the firſt order and the other of 
the ſecond. The great aſſemblies were heretofore 
called Decennates, becauſe they meet but once in 
ten years, and in the intervals are held the leſſer 
aſſemblies ; for example, if the leſſer aſſembly be 
held in 1730, the greater will be held'in 1735, 
ſo that there are five years between the one and 
the other. | 6. 

The great aſſemblies are held to renew their 
contract for paying their tenths to his Majeſty, 
which 1s in force ten years. The buſineſs of the 
leſſer is to take the accounts of the Receiver-Ge- 
neral : but both the one and the other grant the 
King a further ſupply, which paſſes under the 
name of a free-gift, which is levied on all the 
clergy of France, and is more or lefs, according 
to the exigencies of the ſtate, There are but ſix- 
teen of the provinces that have a right of ſending 
their deputies to the ordinary aſſemblies, viz. Aix, 
Alby, Ambrun, Arles, Auſch, Bourdeaux, Bour- 
ges, Lyons, Narbonne, Paris, Rheims, Rouen, Sens, 
Thoulouſe, Tours, and Vienne. The other pro- 
vinces were not united to the crown when the 
firſt contract for tenths was made; but they ſend 
deputies to the extraordinary aſſemblies, which 
treat of the general affairs of the church of France, 
of matters of faith, manners, or diſcipline. 


The clergy of France have always two agents- Agents of 
general, which attend the Court to make their theclergy. 


remonſtrances to the King and Council, againſt 
i6 T any 
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CHAP. any edicts or arrets, which appear contrary to the 8. The Archbiſhoprick of Bourges, the faffra- SHA f. 
| XXXVIL intereſts of the Church, or ſeem to encroach on gans whereof are, 1, The Biſhop of Clermont, XXX VII. þ 
. juriſdiction, and they are allowed a ſeat in 2. The Biſh 


the Council of State and Parliament of Paris for 
that end. They continue five years in their of- 
fice, and are named alternately by the provinces. 
They ought to be prieſts of the province that elect 
them, and to be poſſeſſed of a benefice that pays 
tenths, and are allowed each of them a ſalary of 
ſeven thouſand livres per annum. 

The controverſies which happen about the levy- 
ing the tenths, or other taxes or impoſitions on 


the clergy, are tried in the courts of the ſeveral 


dioceſes in the firſt inſtance; but are afterwards 
frequently brought by way of appeal to ſome of 


the nine ſuperior eccleſiaſtical courts, eſtabliſhed 


in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, which are the laſt 
reſort within their reſpective limits. Theſe ſupe- 
rior courts or councils are held at Paris, Rouen, 
Lyons, Tours, Thoulouſe, Bourges, Bourdeaux, 
Aix, and Pau, The dioceſan courts aſſeſs and 
aſſign what proportion every clergy man is to pay 


towards the tenths, &c. for though they have ob- 


tained the name of tenths, the ſum raiſed has been 
ſometimes more and ſometimes leſs. The ſum 
which is demanded by way of free gift, is uſually 
named by the court, and they will not often take 
much leſs than they aſk. | 

The kingdom of France contains eighteen Arch- 


biſhopricks, and a hundred thirteen Biſhopricks, 
VIZ, | 


1. The Archbiſhoprick of Aix, the ſuffragans 
whereof are, 1. The Biſhop of Apt. 2. The 
Biſhop of Riez. 3. The Biſhop of Frejus. 4. 
The Biſhop of Gap. 5. The Biſhop of Siſteron. 


2. The Archbiſhoprick of Alby, the ſuffragans 
whereof are, 1. The Biſhop of Caſtres. 2. The 
Biſhop of Mande. 3. The Biſhop of Cahors. 4. 
The Biſhop of Rodez. 5. The Biſhop of Vabres. 


3. The Archbiſhoprick of Ambrun, the ſuffra- 
gans whereof are, 1. The Biſhop of Digne. 2. 
The Biſhop of Graſſe. 3. The Biſhop ot Vence. 


4. The Biſhop of Glandeve, 53. The Biſhop of 
Senez. 8 
4. The Archbiſhoprick of Arles, the ſuffragans 
whereof are, 1. The Biſhop of Marſeilles. 2. The 
Biſhop of St Paul trois Chateaux. 3. The Biſhop 
of Thoulon. 4. The Biſhop of Orange. 


5. The Archbiſhoprick of Auch, the ſuffragans 
whereof are, 1. The Biſhop of Dax, or Acqs. 
2. The Biſhop of Laictoure. 3. The Biſhop of 
Comenge. 4. The Biſhop of Conſerans. 5. The 


Biſhop of Aire. 6. The Biſhop of Bazas. 7. 


The Biſhop of Tarbes. 8. The Biſhop of Ole- 


ron. 9. The Biſhop of Leſcar. 10. The Biſhop 
of Bayonne, 


6. The Archbiſhoprick of Beſancon, the ſuffra- 
gans whereof are, 1. The Biſhop of Belley, &c. 


. 7. The Archbiſhoprick of Bourdeaux, the ſuf- 
fragans whereof are, 1. The Biſhop of Agen. 2. 
The Biſhop of Condom, 3. The Biſhop of An- 
Nene 4. The Biſhop of Saintes. 5. The 

iſhop of Poitiers. 6. The Biſhop of Rochelle. 


7. The Biſhop of Lucon. 8. The Biſhop of Pe- 
rigueux. 9. The Biſhop of Sarlat. 


Limoges. 4, The Biſhop of Tulles. 5. The 
Biſhop of Puy, | 1 8 


9. The Archbiſhoprick of Cambray, the ſuffra- 
gans whereof are, 1. The Biſhop of Arras. 2. 
The Biſhop of St Omer, 3. The Biſhop. of 
Tournay. 4. The Biſhop of Ypres. _ ; 


10. The Archbiſhoprick of Lyons, the ſufffa- 


gans whereof are, 1. The Biſhop of Autun. 2. 


The Biſhop of Langres. 3. The Biſhop of Cha- 
lons. 4. The Biſhop of Macon. 


11. The Archbiſhoprick of Narbonne, the ſuf- 
fragans whereof are, 1. The Biſhop of Beziers. 
2. The Biſhop of Agde. 3. The Biſhop of Car- 
caſſonne. 4. The Biſhop of Niſmes. 5. The 
Biſhop of Montpelier. 6. The Biſhop of Lodeve. 
7. The Biſhop of Uzez. 8. The Biſhop of St 
Pons de Tomieres. 9. The Biſhop of Alet. 10. 


The Biſhop of Alais. 11. The Biſhop of Elne, 


55 
or Perpignan. 


12, The Archbiſhoprick of Paris, the ſuffragans 
whereot are, 1. The Biſhop of Chartres. 2. The 
Biſhop of Meaux, 3. The Biſhop of Orleans. 
4. The Biſhop of Blois. 


13. The Archbiſhoprick of Rheims, the ſuffra- 
grans whereof are, 1. The Biſhop of Soiſſons. 2. 
The Biſhop of Chalons ſur Marne. 3. The 
Biſhop of Laon. 4. The Biſhop of Senlis. 5. 


The Biſhop of Beauvais. 6, The Biſhop of A- 


miens. 7. The Biſhop of Noyen. 8. The Bi- 
ſhop of Bologne. 


14. The Archbiſhoprick of Rouen, the ſuffta- 
gans whereof are, 1. The Biſhop of Baycux. 2. 
The Biſhop of Avranches. 3. The Biſhop of 
Evreux. 4. The Piſhop of Seez, 5. The Biſhop 
of Lizieux, 6. The Biſhop of Coutances. 


15. The Archbiſhoprick of Sens, the ſuffragans 
whereof are, 1. The Biſhop of Troyes. 2. The 


Biſhop of Auxerre. 3. The Biſhop of Nevers. 


4. The Biſhop of Bethlem, 


16. The Archbiſhoprick of Thoulouſe, the ſuf- 
fragans whereof are, 1. The Biſhop of Pamiers. 
2. The Biſhop of Montauban, 3. The Biſhop 
of Mirepoix. 4. The Biſhop of Lavaur. 5. The 


Biſhop of Rieux. 6. The Biſhop of Lombez, 


7. The Biſhop of St Papoul. 


17. The Archbiſhoprick of Tours, the ſuffra- 
ges whereof are, 1. The Biſhop of Mans. 2. 
The Biſhop of Angers. 3. The Biſhop ot Rennes. 
4. The Biſhop of Nants. 5. The Biſhop ot 
Vannes. 6, The Biſhop of Cournouailles, or 
Quimpercorantim. 7. The Biſhop of St Paul de 
Leon. 8. The Biſhop of Treguier. 9. The Biſhop 
of St Brieux. 10, The Biſhop of St Malo, 11. 
The Biſhop of Doll. 


18. The Archbiſhoprick of Vienne, the ſuffra- 
gans whereof are, 1. The Biſhop of Valance. 
2. The Biſhop of Die, 3. The Biſhop of Gre- 
noble. 4. The Biſhop of Viviers. 5. The Biſhop 
of Geneve, 

| 1 19. The 


op of St Flour. 3. The Biſhop of ( 
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19. The three Biſhopricks are thoſe of Metz, 


Toul, and Verdun, all ſuffragans to the Archbiſhop 
of Triers in Germany. | 


20. The Biſhop of Straſburg, is ſuffragan to the 
Archbiſhop of Mentz, | 


21. The Biſhop of Perpignan in Rouſſillon, to 
the Archbiſhop of Terragona in Spain, 


They compute there are about ſeven hundred 


and fifty abbies of Monks, and two hundred of 


nuns in France, and about ten thouſand other 
leſſer convents. That there are in all upwards 
of two hundred thouſand monks and nuns in the 
kingdom, and that the revenues of the clergy and 
religious houſes of all kinds, amounts to twenty- 
ſix millions ſterling, per annum. 


C HAP. XXXVIII. 


Treats of the King's ſucceſſion to the crown ;, of bis 

minority and majority; titles, prerogatives, orna- 
ments, arms, coronation, orders of knighthood 
and of the Princes of the blood, nobility, gentry, 
and commonalty. 


H E French boaſt much of their Salique Law, 

which limits the ſucceſſion of the crown to 
the male iſſue: but whether by that law the eld- 
eſt ſon only was to inherit the kingdom, or it was 
to be divided equally among the ſons, they do not 
ſeem to inſiſt much upon. If we were to be gui- 
ded by the cuſtom that prevailed during the two 
firſt races of their Kings, all the ſons would have 
an equal right; where the deceaſed King made no 
diſpoſition or diviſion of his dominions, they were 
parted of courſe between his male iſſue. LoTHAlRE 
was the firſt that ſucceeded to the whole monarchy 
where there were more brothers than one, and this 
was not till the year 954. But further, notwith- 
ſtanding this pretended Salique Law, the Kings of 
France, when the legiſlative authority was lodged 
in them ſolely, and the King and States or Par- 
liaments, when the legiſlative authority was velt- 
ed in them jointly, have taken upon them to fer 
aſide the eldeſt fon of the preceding King, and 
fix another upon the throne. As in the caſe of 
HENRY V, King of England, who having married 
the daughter of CHARLES VI, King of France, 
was declared preſumptive heir to the crown of 
France, to the excluſion of the Dauphin; which 
ſettlement was approved and ratified by the Parlia- 
ments and States of the kingdom, and HENRY 
VI, King of England, ſon of Hewnzy V, in pur- 
ſuance of that ſettlement, was afterwards recog- 


nized, and crowned King of France in Paris. 


The Re- 
gency du» 
ring a mi- 
nority. 


At this day, according to the French writers, 
their King never dies; but in that moment the 
eyes of the preceding King are cloſed, his eldeſt 
ſon, or in default of male iſſue, the next Prince 
of the blood ſucceeds to the throne, and is veſted 
with the ſupreme authority, before he is either 
anointed or crowned. But where the King 1s a 
minor, that is, before he has entered the four- 
teenth year of his age, the adminiſtration of the go- 
vernment is lodged in a Regent, uſually the Queen- 
mother, if ſhe ſurvive the deceaſed King, or the 
firſt Prince of the blood, according as either of 
them can make intereft, or influence the parlia- 
ment of Paris, whoſe determination in this mat- 
ter is uſually acquieſced in by the reſt of the king- 


dom. Bur if the deceaſed King appoints a regent CH AP. 
by his will, there is ſeldom any difpute about the XX XVIIf 


matter. | [2 
When the King is become major, or entered 

into the fourteenth year of his age, he goes in great 

ſtate to the parliament of Paris, attended by the 


Princes of the blood, Peers, and great Officers of 


ſtate, which aſſembly is uſually called his bed of 
juſtice, and here his majority is declared 3 notwith- 
ſtanding which, the regent frequently procures 
himſelf. to be conſtituted prime miniſter, and un- 
der that title continues to govern the kingdom till 
his Majeſty thinks fir to take the reins of govern- 
ment into his own hands. There have been in- 
ſtances where the prime miniſter has continued in 
the ſame power during the King's whole life, as in 
the reign of LEWIS XIII, when Cardinal Ricn- 
LIEU had in effect the adminiſtration of all af- 
fairs, and the King was little more than a cypher. 
Some Princes, it is obſerved, cannot go without 
leading-ſtringsz and if you take them out of the 
hands of one miniſter, chey immediately put them- 
ſelves under the conduct of another, | 


The French King ſtiles himſelf, LEWIS, by the Stile of che 
grace of God, King of France and Navarre. The King.. 


Pope in his bulls gives him the title of eldeft Son 
of the Church, and the moſt Chriſtian King, as he 
is ſtiled by foreigners ; but his ſubjects, in writing 
or ſpeaking of him, call him the King, or his Ma- 
jeſty only, and in ſpeaking to him give him the 
appellation of Sire. | 


The arms of France are three flowers de lys Arme. 


Or, in a field Azure, ſupported by two angels in 
the habit of Levites, having each of them a banner 
in his hands with the ſame arms; the creſt is an 
open crown; the whole under a grand Azure pa- 
vilion ſtrewed with flowers de lys Or and ermins, 
and over it a cloſe crown with a double flower 
de lys Or; on the ſides of it are flying ſtreamers on 
which are written the words uſed in battle, Mont- 
joye, St Denis, and above them on the royal ban- 
ner or oriflame, Lilia non laborant neque nent, taken 
from ſcripture ; which are, *cis ſaid, an alluſion to 
the Salique Law that excludes females from the ſy- 
preme command. | 

The marks of ſovereignty, or royal ornaments, 
as the French call them, when his Majeſty ap- 
pears on folemn occaſions, are the ſcepter, which 
he wields in his right hand, and the hand of ju- 
ſt ice, which is a kind of ſcepter too, that he holds 
in his left; the latter is a ſtaff about two foot long, 
at the end of which is an ivory hand: the King 
uſes it chiefly at the coronation, the ſcepter only 
on other days of ceremony. 


There is no ſet time preſcribed for the corona- Corona © 
tion, or anointing of the Kings of France; but tion. 


the ceremony 1s performed whenever - the court 
thinks fir. They are uſually crowned at Rheims, 
by the Archbiſhop of that city, aſſiſted by five 
other eccleſiaſtical Peers, and ſix noblemen, who 
repreſent the other fix antient lay peers of France. 
The oil with which his Majeſty is anointed, ac- 
cording to their traditions, was brought from hea- 
ven by a dove, and 1s kept in a phial called the 
holy bottle. The crown of CHARLEMAGNE is at 
firſt ſet upon the King's head; but being very 
weighty, is exchanged for another, As for the 
reſt of the ceremony, I refer the reader to the 
French hiſtorians, who are very large upon this 


head, as they are upon all matters of ceremony. Preropa. 
As to the prerogative of the Kings of France, tive of the 
in taking place of all the Kings of Europe, which Kings of 


their writers endeavour to maintain, it was never 


bove other 


yielded Princes. 
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pect the precedence. 
have never given up this Point, nor is there any 
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yielded them by Spain, till that monarchy was 


reduced ſo low, that the Spaniard was in no con- 


dition to diſpute it; and I am apt to think that 


the Sovereign of Ruſſia, - who hath of late aſſumed 


the imperial title, ever did, and always will, ex- 
The Sovereigns of Britain 


manner, of reaſon they ſhould, ſince France has 
been actually conquered by England, and our 


Princes have always given England the precedence 


in the royal ſtile, It would be ridiculous while 
they write themſelves Kings of Great Britain, 
France, &c. that they ſhould give place to the 
French King. Even CRomweELL, who only 
called himſelf Protector of the commonwealth of 


England, in his treaties with that nation, obliged 


them to place his title before that of the French 
King's, as he called him; for he inſiſted that the 
French King had no right to ſtile himſelf King of 
France; and this happened but in the reign of the 
laſt Monarch, LEWIS le Grand. 

The Kings of France touch for the evil as well 
as the Kings of England. According to tradi- 
tion, CLovis received this privilege from hea- 
ven, at the time he became a Chriſtian ; though 


others ſay, their Kings have not uſed it more 


Nobility. 


The 

twelve an- 
tient Peers 
of France. 


than ſix hundred years. Before his Majeſty touches, 
the firſt phyſician and the phyſicians of the place 
examine the patient: the King makes a croſs 
upon the party's forehead, and ſays to every one 
of them, The King touches, and God heals you. 
The nobility of France conſiſts of four degrets; 
1. That of the Princes of the blood. 2. The 
higher nobility. 3. The ordinary nobility. And, 
4. The nobility lately made. He is denominated 
firſt Prince of the blood, who ſtands next the 
crown after the King's children. The late King 
legitimated his baſe iſſue, and gave them the pre- 
cedence of all the nobility after the Princes of the 


blood. The Duke of Maine and the Count de 


Thoulouſe, two of his ſons by his miſtreſſes, by 


an edict in July 1714, he declared legitimate, and 


them and their children and deſcendants, born 
ia lawful marriage, capable of ſucceeding to the 
crown of France after the laſt of the Princes of 
the houſe of Bourbon. And by another edict in 
1715, he declared, that in parliament, and all 
other courts and places, there ſhould be no di- 
ſtinction made between theſe and the Princes of 
the blood. But in the year 1717, LEWIS XV 
reverſed both thoſe edicts, reſerving only to the 
Duke of Maine and the Count de Thoulouſe the 
honours they enjoyed in parliament by the edict 
of 1714. | 3 

The Dukes and Counts, Peers of France, af- 
ter the Princes of the blood, have the precedence 
amoiag the higher nobility. Antiently there were 
bur ſix eccleſiaſtick and fix lay-peers : three of the 
eccleſiaſticks were Dukes, viz. the Archbiſhop of 
Rheims, and the Biſhops of Langres and Laon; 
the other three eccleſiaſticks were Counts, viz. the 
Biſhop of Beauvais, the Biſhop of Chalons, and the 
Biſhop of Noyons : the three Lay-Dukes were the 
Duke of Burgundy, the Duke of Normandy, and 
the Duke of Guienne; and the three Courts were 
thoſe of Champaigne, Flanders, and Thoulouſe. The 
lay-peerages have been re-united to the crown, 
except Flanders, which at preſent has another ſo- 
vereign; and the Kings of France have ſince cre- 
ated many Dukes, Counts, and Peers, without li- 
miting them to any certain number ; and theſe 
take place according as they are regiſtered in par- 


liament. 


the offices of the ſix antient lay- peers. Thoſe who 
are Dukes and Peers have a right to ſit in parlia- 
ment, and ſeveral other privileges annexed' to their 
peerages : but there are a great many Dukes who 
are not Peers, and conſequently are excluded from 
thoſe privileges; but are ranked however among 
the higher nobility. The officers of the crown 
alſo are in the ſame degree, as the Chancellor, the 
Grand Maſter of the Houſhold, the Admiral, the 
Marſhals of France, the Grand Maſter of the Ar- 
tillery, and, according to ſome writers, the Grand 
Chamberlain, the Great Huntſman, the Great 
Maſter of the Horſe, and the Great Almoner, the 
Gentlemen of the Bed-chamber, and the Captains 
of the Guard du Corps, 3 

The knights of the order of the Holy Ghoſt alſo 
are ranked with the higher nobility; as alſo the 
Governors of provinces and Licutenants- general. 

In ſeveral provinces, as in Normandy, private 
gentlemen have the title of Noblemen; but in 
much the greateſt part of the kingdom they go 
under the denomination of Eſquires. TH 

The ordinary nobility are divided into thoſe 
who have been ſuch for time immemorial, and 
thoſe families who have been created by patent : 
if the firſt can ſhew they have enjoyed that honour 
an hundred years, it is ſufficient to give them the 
privileges of the Nobleſſe (as they are called) and 


However, at a coftonation ſix Princes or CH AP, 
Noblemen are appointed to repreſent and perform XXXVII. 


Inferior 
nobility 
and gen- 


try. 


exempt them from the tallies, and ſome other 


taxes. 

The nobility which is obtained by being mem- 
bers of parliament, or of the ſuperior courts, is 
but perſonal, and does not deſcend to their poſte- 
rity, unleſs the grandfather and father have en- 
joyed ſuch offices ſucceſſively, and exerciſed them 
twenty years, or died poſſeſſed of them. The 
crown has alſo granted the privileges of nobility 
to the Aldermen or Magiſtrates of ſome cities. 


Nobility may be loſt by following any trade, or Nobility | 
taking a farm of lands; but when LEWIS XIV forſeitca. 


endeavoured to reſtore maritime affairs in France, 
he did by his declaration expreſsly permit perſons 
of quality to apply themſelves to foreign com- 
merce, without derogating from their nobility. 

The exerciſe of mechanick arts, or any mean 
office or employment, deprives a perſon of his 
nobility. 

The gentlemen of Britany wave their nobility 


while they apply themſelves to trade, and when 


they leave it off, reſume their privileges again 


without a new grant. 


Thus we ſee the French include all their gentry 
under the general title of Nobility or Nobleſſe. As 
for the third eſtate, the Roturiers, the moſt 
wretched of theſe miſerable people, which com- 
prehends their tradeſmen, yoemen, and huſband- 
men, or peaſants, they are liable to the land-tax 
and many others from which the nobility and 
gentry are exempted, as well as to the quartering 
of ſoldiers. Nor is this all, they are as much ty- 
rannized over by the quality, as the quality and the 
reſt of the ſubjects of France are by the court. If 
a peaſant or a tradeſman meets a gentleman upon 
the road, he gets out of the way as ſoon as pol- 
ſible, and makes ten thouſand cringes as he paſſes 
by, or he may expect to be well drubbed without 
remedy : whereas an Engliſh farmer, or a com- 
mon waggoner, will frequently diſpute the way 
with a perſon of quality and a numerous equipage, 
and perhaps turn a coach and ſix out of the road j 
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and if a Jaw-ſuit is commenced on any damage re- 
ceived, ſhall have as much juſtice done him as a 
nobleman. 

The poor Proteſtants have been often pitied that 

they have been forced to fly from their dwellings 
and take refuge in foreign countries; but confi» 
dering how kindly they have been received every 
where, eſpecially in England, where they have 
been naturalized by thouſands, and obtained the 
privileges of free-born Britons for a trifle z that 
many of them have gotten great eſtates, and moſt 
of them are in a way to maintain themſelves and 
their families very handſomely ; they may thank 
heaven for ſuffering them to be expelled a country 
which about that time began to be a ſcene of fo 
much miſery. How have thoſe they left behind 
them either been forced into the army, where they 
have undergone inconceivable hardſhips, or plun- 
dered of their goods and money to maintain the 
glory of their grand monarch. No man at this 
day can ſay he is maſter of any thing in France: 
if he is ſuſpected to have any treaſure, it ſhall be 
| borrowed of him, or the money ſhall be called in 
and paper-bills given him in the room of it, which 
ſhall firſt be compounded for half the money they 
were given for, and then the remainder paid, if 
ever, in money that is not of half the intrinſick 
value which is put upon it. Add to this the diſ- 
couragement that theſe arbitrary proceedings have 
given to trade and induſtry, infomuch that great 
part of their lands lie uncultivated, they plant and 
ſow no more than for their preſent neceſſity; and 
this has of late years occaſioned frequent famines, 
inſomuch that they forſake their country to find 
bread, as the Proteſtants did formerly to avoid per- 
ſecution. But the Sovereign of this miſerable peo- 
ple is our good ally, and therefore I ſhall not dwell 
any longer on this melancholy ſubje& ; only give 
me leave to wiſh, that none of the Princes of Eu- 
rope may endeavour to imitate the maxims that 
Court has been governed by, to aggrandize a ſingle 
family, or immortalize their names in the manner 
Lewis XIV attempted to eſtabliſh his. 

The three orders of knighthood in France are, 
the order of St Micnarr, the order of the 
Holy Ghoſt, and the order of St LEWIS. The 
order of St MicHAEIL was inſtituted in the year 
1469 by LEWIS XI, in honour of St MicnatL 
the archangel, and conſiſted of thirty- ſix knights 
at firſt, but has been ſince enlarged to an hun- 
dred. It is not eſteemed very honourable at 
preſent, only 1t. is neceſſary a perſon ſhould be 
admitted of this order before he receives that 
of the Holy Ghoſt. 

The order of the Holy Ghoſt was inſtituted in 
1578 by HTNRV III, King of France and Poland. 
This order is compoſed of an hundred perſons, 
without including the Sovereign, and is conferred 
on the Princes of the blood, Peers, and other 
great men of the firſt quality. 

The order of St Lewis was inſtituted in the 
year 1693, by Lewis XIV, and was deſigned 


purely for the encouragement of the Generals 


Their diet. 


and officers of the army. 


HA FP. . 


Contains @ further account of their diet and 
di verſions. 4 
H E diet of the French conſiſts chiefly of 
| | bread and herbs: the common bread, or pain 
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de goneſſe, which is brought twice a week to CHAP. 


Paris, is purely white, firm, and light, and made 
altogether with leaven, moſtly in three pound 
loaves. That which is baked in Paris is coarſer 
and much worſe, | 

As for the fine manchet, or French bread, it is 
of late, ſince they have made it of yeaſt, ſo bit- 
ter, that it is not to be eaten, and we far exceed 
them now in this particular; but the grey ſalt they 
make uſe of is incomparably better, and more 
wholeſome than our white ſalt. | Fab 

In Lent the common' people feed much on white 
kidney- beans and white lentils, of which there are 
quantities in all the markets, and to be had ready 
boiled. This lentil is a ſort of pulſe we have none 
of in England. + 

Their roots differ much from ours : here are 
no round turneps, but all long ones, and ſmall, 
but excellently well-taſted, and are of a much 
greater uſe, being proper for ſoups alſo, for which 
ours are tov ſtrong ; we have indeed of late got 
them into England, but our gardeners underſtand 
not the managing of them. The ſandy plajns of 
Vaugerard near Paris are famous for this ſort of 
excellent root. 

Potatoes are ſcarce to be found in theit markets, 
which are ſo great a relief to the people of Eng- 
land, and very nouriſhing and wholefome roots; 
but there are ſtore of Jeruſalem artichoaks. 

They abound in vaſt quantities of large red 
onions and garlick, and the long and ſweet white 
onion of Languedoc; alſo leeks, rockambole, and 
ſhallots are in great uſe, | 

The leeks are here much ſmaller than with 
us; but to recompence this. they are blanched 
with more care and art, and are three times as 
long in the white part, which is by ſinking them 
early ſo deep in mellow earth. There is no plant 
of the onion-kind ſo hardy as this, and ſo proper 
for cold mountains, and it is excellent againſt 
ſpitting of blood, and all diſeaſes of the throat and 
lungs. 

Though the lettice be the great and univerſal 
ſallad in France, yet it does not come near ours 
for the largeneſs and hardneſs of it, except the 
long Roman lettice, which is incomparably be- 
yond our Sileſian. 

In April and May the markets are ſerved with 
vaſt quantities of white beets. | 

The aſparagus here are in great plenty, but for 
the firſt month they are very bitter. 

They are ſo great lovers of ſorrel, that they 
plant whole acres of it in the fieids ; and nothin 
is more wholſome: it ſupplies the place of lemons 
againſt the ſcurvy, or any ill habit of the body. 

But after all, the French delight in nothing fo 


XXX. 
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much as muſhrooms, of which they have daily, 


and all the winter long, ſtore of freſh and new 
gathered in the markets, They raiſe them on 
hot heds in their gardens. 

Of forced muſhrooms they have many crops in 
a year; but for the months of Auguſt, September, 
and October, when they naturally grow in the 
fields, they prepare no artificial beds. 
They make in the fields and gardens of Vauge- 
rard long narrow trenches, and fill them with 
horſe-dung two or three foot thick, on which 
they throw up the common earth of the place 


and cover the dung with it like the ridge of a 


houſe, and over all they put long ſtraw or long 


horſe-litter : out of this earth ſprings the cham- 


pignons after rain; and if rain comes not, they 
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water the beds every day in winter. They are 
ſix days after their ſpringing or firſt appearance 
before they pull them up for the market. On 
ſome beds they have plenty, on others but few ; 
which demonſtrate they come of ſeed in the 
ground, for all the beds are alike. 

They deſtroy their old beds in ſummer, and 
dung their grounds with them: they prepare 
their new beds the latter end of Auguſt, and have 
plentiful corps of muſhrooms towards Chriſtmas, 
and all the ſpring till after March. 

The Moriglio muſhroom is much eſteemed in 
France, and is moſtly gathered in woods at the 
foot of oaks. There are ſome of them as big as 
turkey eggs. They are found in great quantities 
in the woods in Champaigne about Rheims and 
Noſtre Dame de Lieſſe. They ſtring them and 
dry them, and they ſeem to have a far better re- 
liſh than the champignons. | 

The city of Paris is well ſerved with carp, of 
which there 1s an incredible quantity ſpent in Lent. 
They are not large, but very clean of mud, and 
well-taſted. | 

They have a particular way of bringing freſh 
oyſters to town; they put them up in ſtraw- 
baſkets, cut from the ſhell, and without the li- 


quor. They are thus very good for ſtewing, and 
and all other manner of dreſſing. 


There is a vaſt plenty of macreuſe, a ſort of 


ſea-ducks, in the markets all Lent, which are 
eſteemed as fiſh, and therefore they take them with 


great induſtry, They have a rank fiſhy taſte, yet 


Wines. 


for want of other fleſh are very welcome. 

As for their fleſh, mutton and beef, if-they are 
good in their kind, they come little ſhort of ours ; ; 
but their veal is not to be compared with ours, be- 
ing red and coarſe. 
drier, and is long kept before it is ſpent, which 
gives it a higher and alter taſte ; for as meat rots, 
it becomes more urinous and ſalt. Our people in- 
deed covet the freſheſt meat, and cannot endure 
the leaſt tendency to putrefraction; and we have 
good reaſon to do ſo, becauſe our air is twice as 
moiſt as theirs, which does often cauſe in the keep- 
ing of meat a muſtineſs which is intolerable ; 
whereas the air of France being ſo much drier, 
keeping, of meat not only makes it tender, but im- 
proves the taſte ; ſo that could we ſecure our meat 
in keeping it from that unſavoury quality, it would 
lar out- do the French meat, becauſe much more 
uic . 

As for their fruits, the bon-chretien and vir- 
goleuſe pears are admirable, 

The Kentiſh pippin, as we call it, alſo is ex- 
cellent: but two other ſorts of apples ſtock the 
markets; the winter calvil, or queening, which 
though a tender and ſoft apple, yet continues good 
till after Eaſter : allo the pome Mapis, which is 
ſerved here for ſhew more than uſe, being a ſmall 
flat apple, very beautiful, very red on one ſide, 
and pale or white on the other, and may ſerve 
the French ladies at their toilets, for a pattern to 
paint by. 

The wines about Paris are very ſmall, yet good 
in their kind ; thoſe de Surene are excellent ſome 
years. In all the taverns they have a way to 

make them into the faſhion of Champagne and 
Burgundy. 

The tax upon wines is now fo great, that 
whereas before the war they drank them at retale 
at 5d. the quart, they now ſell them at two and 
three Sig the quart, and dearer; which has 


Their meat is leaner.: and 


enhanced the rates of all commodities and work CHAP. 
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private families to lay in wines in their cellars at 
the cheapeſt hand, which uſed to have none before. 

The wines of Burgundy and Champagne are 
moſt valued, and indeed not without reaſon; tor 
they are light and ealy upon the ſtomach, and 
give little diſturbance to the brain, if drawn from 
the hogſhead or looſe bottled, after their faſhion. 

The moit eſteemed are Vin de bonne of Bur- 
gundy, a red wine which is Dolce piquante; + 

Volne, a pale Champagne, but exceeding briſk 
upon the. palate, is ſaid to grow upon the very 
borders of Burgundy, and to ann of. the. en- 
cellency of both counties. 

There is another ſort of wine called Vin: & 
Rheims; this is alſo a pale or grey wine, it is 
harſh, as all Champagne wines are. 

The white wines of value are thoſe of Maſcon 
in Burgundy. 

Mulſo in Champagne is a ſmall and not un- 
pleaſant white wine. 

Chabri is a quick and ſharp white wine well 
eſteemed. 

Vin de Turenne 1n Anjou of two years old, 18 
one of the beſt white wines drank in Paris. 


Gannetin from Dauphine is a very pale and 


thin white wine, very like the Verde of Florence, 
ſweet and of a very pleaſant flavour. 

The red wines of Burgundy, des quatres Feuilles, 
as they ſay, or of four years old, are rare, but 
chey are eſteemed very wholeſome, and are per- 
mitted to the ſic k in ſome caſcs to drink of. They 
are fine, and have a rough but ſound taſte, not 
prickt. This term des quatres Feuilles, is uſed 
alſo to Velne, or any other ſort of wine which is 
kept any time. 

There are alſo in eſteem ſtronger wines at Paris, 
as Camp de perdris, and Coſte bruſlee, both red 
wines from Dauphiné, of very good taſte, and 
hot upon the ſtomach. 

De Phermitage upon the Rhone is much admired. 
But the moſt excellent wines for ſtrength and 
flavour are the red and white St Laurence, a 
town betwixt Thoulon and Nice in Provence ; this 
is a moſt delicious muſcat. Theſe are of thoſe 
forts of wines which the Romans called vinum 
paſſum, that were made of half ſun-dried grapes, 
ior the grapes (eſpecially the white muſcadine grapes) 
being uſually ſooner ripe than the common grapes 
of the country called Eſperan, viz. the latter end 
of Auguſt, they twiſt the bunches of grapes, ſo 
breaking the ſtalks of them that they receive no 


longer any nouriſhment from the vine, but hang 


down and dry in the then violent hot fun, and 
are in a few days almoſt turned into raiſins of the fun 


hence from this inſolation the flavour of the grape is 


exceedingly heightened, and the ſtrength and oilineſs, 
and thick body of the wine, is mightily improved. 

Beſides theſe, here are alſo the white wines of 
Orleans, Bourdeaux claret, and thoſe excellent 
wines from Cahors; alſo Cabreton white and red 


from about Bayonne, ftrong and delicious wines; 


and all forts of Spaniſh wines, as ſack, palm, 
mountain Malaga, red and white ſherrics; and 
indeed the French are of late very deſirous to 
drink of the ſtrongeſt wines. 


Beſides wines, there is no entertainment with- Strong 
out drinking at the defert all farts of ſtrong Waters, Water: - 


particularly ratifia's, citron-waters, &c. 
Vattee is a fort of perſumed ſtrong water from 


Provence, made (as it is pretended) of Muſcat 


I wine, 
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CHAP. wine, diſtilled with citron-peels and orangg- 


flowers. 


— Fenoulliet de Viſle de Ree is valued much, *tis 


Cyder. 


The 
French 
given to 


late. 


Water of 
Paris. 


Diver- 
lions. 


like our anniſeed - water. | 

Theſe and many other ſorts of ſtrong waters and 
ſtrong wines, both of France, and Italy, and 
Spain, are brought in at the latter end of the de- 
ſert in all great feaſts, and they drink freely of 
them, which cuſtom is new, the late long war 
introduced it: for the nobility and gentry ſuffer- 
ing much in thoſe tedious campaigns, applied them- 
ſelves to theſe liquors to ſupport the difficulties and 
fatigues of weather and watchings, and at their 
return to Paris uſed them at their tables. The 
Pariſians, both men and women, are of late 
ſtrangely altered in their conſtitutions and habit 
of body, from Jean and flender they are become 
fat and corpulent, the women eſpecially ; which 
is ſuppoſed to proceed from nothing ſo much as 
the daily drinking ſtrong or ſweetened liquors, as 
co fee, tea, and chocolate, which are as much 
uſed in private houſes in Paris as in London. 
Theſe ſugared liquors, 'tis ſaid, add conſiderably 
to their corpulency. Ts 

But amongft the drinks that are in uſe in Paris, 
cyder from Normandy. muſt not be forgot. It is 
the beſt of that kind of liquor, of the colour of 
claret, reddiſh and brown. The apple that it is 
made of is called Frequin, round and yellow, but 
ſo bitter that it is not to be eaten, and yet the 
cyder that is made of; it is as ſweet as any new 
wine. It keeps many years good, and mends of 
it's colour and taſte. | 

There are alſo many publick coffee-houſes, 
where tea, coffee, and chocolate may be had, and 
all the ſtrong waters and wines above-mentioned 


tippling of and innumerable ale-houſes, where the natives 


tipple very freely: the French are far from being 
that ſober people they were in the laſt age. 

There are two forts of water which they drink 
at Paris, water of the river Seine, which runs 
through the town, and the water brought in by 
the aqueduct of Arcueil, which is one of the moſt 
magnificent buildings about Paris. This noble 
canal of hewn ſtone conveys the water fifteen miles 
to Paris. 

The river-water is very pernicious to ſtrangers, 
and to the French alſo that come from any di- 
ſtance, but not to the natives of Paris, cauſing 
looſeneſs, and ſometimes dy ſenteries; the man 
ponds and lakes that are let into to ſupply the 
ſluices upon the canal de Briare, are in part the 
cauſe of it; but thoſe who are careful of them- 
ſelves purify it by filling their ciſterns with ſand, 
and letting it fink through it, which way clears it, 
and makes it very cool and palatable. 

As for the ſpring- water from the Maiſon des 
Eaux, it is wholeſome in ſome reſpect, and keeps 


the body firm ; but it is very apt to give the ſtone, 


which the people of this town are infinitely ſub- 
ject to. 

The uſual diverſions of the French are ei— 
ther plays, gaming, walking, or taking the air in 
coaches. They have two kinds of play houſes, 
one for opera's, and another for comedies; their 
opera's in Paris are extremely fine, the muſick and 
ſinging admirable, the ſtage large and magnificent 
and well filled with actors, the ſcenes well ſuited 
and changed almoſt imperceptibly; the dancing 
cxquiſite, and the cloathing rich, proper, and with 
great variety; many of the nobility frequent them 
every day, and {ing them, all frequently joining 
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the theatre for comedies is much the fame, but 
leſs; there is ſome little comical entertainment 
exhibited at the end of almoſt every play, which 
tis to be preſumed the Engliſh took from them. 
They avoid all obſcenity and immorality upon the 
ſtage as much as poſſible, and yet they are frequent- 
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ly prohibited acting, at the deſire of the clergy; + 


who look upon them as tending to incite and en- 
courage vice. ; 4; 

They are pretty much given to gaming, but 
games.of meer hazard are prohibited; Grear part 
of the time of people of quality is taken up in viſit- 
ing in their coaches : in the evening they take the 
air in the Courſe, which conſiſts of three pleaſant 
walks of trees along the banks of the river Seine, 
incloſed at each end with magnificent gates, and 
in the middle is a circle to turn in. The middle 
alley contains four lines of coaches, and the ſide 
alleys two a- piece, and they may amount in the 
whole ſometimes to ſix or ſeven hundred. Thoſe 
who have a mind to take the air further out of 


town drive to the Bois de Bologne or the Bois de 


Vincennes; and as Paris is of a round form, it 


is but a little way to the fields from any part of 


the town. | | 


About eight or nine o'clock in the evening moſt 
of the coaches return to the gate of the Tuilleries, 
where the company alight, and walk in the fine 
gardens of that palace; nor can there be a more 
delightſul ſcene, as one of our countrymen ob- 
ſerves, than the middle walk of the Tuilleries when 
it is filled with ſo much good company. This 
garden is vaſtly great, bounded with a terrace wall 
planted with trees and the river Seine on one fide, 
and another terrace on the other, having great par- 
terres in the middle, and fountains always play- 
ing : at one end of the gardens is the magnificent 
palace of the Louvre, and at the other a fine pro- 
ſpect of the neighbouring fields: the reſt is diſpoſed 
into walks of trees, copſes of wood, and graſs - 
plots, with alcoves and ſeats at convenient di- 
ſtances. | 

Baron PoLLniTz ſeems to admit that Lon- 
don exceeds Paris about one fifth in bigneſs, 
and as much in the number of it's inhabitants 
but obſerves, that Paris abounds in elegant pa- 
laces of the nobility, and fine convents, which are 
not to be met with at London. In the character 
he gives of the natives, he fays, Tho? the French 
have their faults as well as other nations, they 
have, however, a thouſand good qualities; and I 
think them, ſays he, much more amiable at 
home than they are abroad, where, be a man 
ever ſo much prepoſſeſſed in their favour upon 
other accounts, he is ſurfeited with their eternal 
criticiſms, and to hear them inceſſantly remarking, 
They don't do ſo at Paris; You don't fee this in 
France, Here they are polite, good-natured, 
humane, civil, and engaging; and a foreigner, 
who can bring himſelf ever fo little into their way 
of thinking, acting, and ſpeaking, will always be 
ſorry to leave them. 

But that itch of gaming, adds the Baron, which 
has infected the generality of the French, is looked 
upon as one of the plagues of the nation. 1 can't 
imagine how *tis poſſible for people, who can 
ſcarce ſtay a quarter of an hour in one place, bur 
are generally reſtleſs wherever they are, to lit five 
or ſix hours together in cutting and ſhuffling the 
cards. *Tis however, a neceſſary evil, eſpecially 
for a foreigner, who mutt otherwiſe make a very 


filly 
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ſilly figure, till he is initiated in the cuſtoms 
of the country. The ladies ſay of a man who 
does not play, that he is a uſeleſs piece of lum- 
ber; and the moſt flaming lovers ceaſe to make 
love as ſoon as cards are brought upon the car- 
et. ö 
8 There are ſome houſes, however, where this 
paſſion for gaming is not quite ſo prevalent; 'tis 
ſaid too, that the lawyers houſes are not ſo liable 


to the contagion; but I own I am not converſant 


enough with them to know the difference, *Tis 
certain that at court they play deeper than any 
where; and very many of the nobility have im- 
paired their fortunes, for the ſake of having the 
honour to be one of a party with the King. 
His Majeſty commonly plays at lanſquenet ; the 

arty conſiſts of twelve cutters, who ſet a lewis 
d'or upon the card. The King, and the princi- 
pal gameſters, as the Count pz TmnouLovsE, the 
Duke p'ANx TIN, the Duke vt GRammonr, and 
the like, ſet two, and ſometimes four lewis d*ors 
upon a ſtake. The King is reckoned to have the 
beſt luck of all that play in the Queen's apart- 
ment. Any body that is well dreſſed, is admitted 
to make one of the company, which forms a 


you court tho* a mixed aſſembly. All the la- 


ies ſit round the gaming table, and the men 
ſtand. The French ſay, that gaming ſets every 
body upon a level. There is one St REMI, 
who had been a Jackey, firſt to the Marſhal 
pt EsTREES's, lady, and then to the Duke 
of Boux Bon, who preferred him to be his valet 
de chambre, and at the Queen's arrival gave 
him a poſt in her Majeſty's houſhold, which 
he held at the ſame time that he officiated as the 
duke's valet de chambre: I have ſeen this man 
raiſe or fall the mirth of the King's company 
at pleaſure. Ir is true he does not cut, but he 
is at every card, and makes very good paſtime. 
At Fontainebleau, I heard him one day bet 
the King twenty lewis d'ors upon his own 
card againſt his Majeſty's. The King anſwer- 
ed coolly, No, marquis; which is a nickname 
his Majeſty has given him, and may, never- 
theleſs, be tranſmitted to the poſterity of this 
St Remi, who is moreover {op enough to be 
a marquis. 

This medley of people at play has been the 
cuſtom in France at all times. 

It is certain, however, that this liberty, 
with which all forts of people are indulged, 
of coming-in for a game and away, renders 
them ſaucy. That noted comedian Baron, 
the greateſt coxcomb of all men living be- 
fore the QuiNAuLTs, was one day at the 
houſe of the Prince DpE ConT1, the ſame 
that had been choſe King of Poland, where 
they were playing at lanſquenet. Baron, pul- 
ling his purſe out with a careleſs air, ſaid to 
the Prince, Ten Lewis d'ors upon the knave, 
M. px CownT1i, Done, Britannicus, ſaid the 
Prince ps ConTi1, who knew that BARON 
had been juſt acting that part in a play. It 
is certain, that at many of the womens houſes, 
the gameſters are as much pampered, as a 
father confeſſor is by his female votaries. A 
great many houſes ſubſiſt here by the emolu- 
ments of E where, were it not for the 
money ariſing from their cards, their ſuppers 
would be very light, and many that now ride 
would go on foot. The Duke DoE GRSVR ES, 
Governor of Paris, and the Prince of Carignan, 
| I 


who have a grant for licenſing all manner of CHAp. 
gaming, have farmed it out, and get one hun- XXXIX. 
— 


dred and twenty thouſand livres apiece by it, 
clear money, which one ſhall hardly find in 
any city of the world. | 

In ſpeaking of Mr Law's ſcheme, or the 
Miſſiſſippi project, he obſerves, that the. debts 
of Lewis XIV, a little before he died, amount- 


ed to Two thouſand two hundred millions of 


livres; but by the reduction of the principal and 
intereſt of the revenues of the town-houſe (of 
Paris) by ftriking off two fifths upon all con- 
tracts, and by reducing intereſt to four per cent, 
the debts of the ſtate were reduced to One thou- 
ſand eight hundred millions, which was the 
very ſum that was owing from the crown when 
Lewis XV came to it. The debts of the go- 
vernment were afterwards reduced to One thou- 
ſand four hundred millions, by ſinking a quarter, 
a half, and three fourths, upon the ſtate-bills, as 
well as other debts owing by the King, as alſo 
on penſions, and by the recovery of great ſums 
thro* the chamber of juſtice, | | 
And in this ſtate were the finances in France, 
when Mr Law undertook to pay the remainder 
of the debts of the crown by the Miſſiſſippi 
ſcheme, which he did in a manner effect, but 
it was by robbing multitudes of private people 

of their fortunes. N 
The players are much more reſpected at Pa- 
ris, according to the ſame writer, than here, 
which makes them inſolent to the laſt degree. 
The nobility are fond of their company, and 
admit them to their parties of pleaſure: as 
they are kings upon the ſtage, and equals and 
companions at table with the beſt lords in the 
kingdom. The actors in the opera, as well 
as they divert the publick for lucre, have 
indeed the privilege, that a gentleman may be 
admitted among them without diſparagement 
to his title: this is a favour, ſays a modern 
author, very juſtly, which had never yet been 
granted to thoſe who perform in the publick 
ſpectacles, and who give diverſion for money; 
becauſe in moſt of the ages of Chriſtianity they 
had been looked upon as perſons excommuni- 
cated and infamous, by reaſon of the corrup- 
tion in morals, owing to their then too licen— 
tious repreſentations, which, perhaps, is no 
longer apprehended to be the caſe at preſent. 
It is certain, that if a performer in an opera may 
be noble, I cannot ſee why a perſon may not 
be the ſame in a comedy; tho? it is my opi- 
nion, that if ſtage-players may be gentlemen, 
rope-dancers and tumblers have a title to it: 
for, beſides the honour they have of diverting 
the publick, they run the riſk of breaking their 
necks every day; and is not that the lot of the 
nobility ? | 
Tho? lackeys are not commonly the ſubjects 
of converſation, yet, I think, that thoſe of Pa- 
ris deſerve ſome notice, They form ſo con- 
ſiderable a body, that there are many Kings 
who have not ſo numerous an army. Beſides, 
theſe fellows make ſuch extraordinary fortunes, 
and often riſe from valets to be maſters. and 
gentlemen, that really they ought not to be con- 
founded in the lump with the European lackeys. 
Thoſe of them that ſet up for fine fellows, as 
many of them do (for in the livery of Paris, 
you meet with every thing that is handſome 
and gay) ſuch, I fay, as are in the —_— of 
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CHAP. ſome young noblemen, are commonly equals 
XXXIX. and companions with their maſters, There are 


others, who are the darlings of the fair ſex; 


and, if ſatire may be credited, and appearances 


perhaps, into the bargain, there are ladies even 
of the firſt quality, who do not always treat 
their lackeys as ſervants. It is true, they moſt 
commonly take them out of the livery, and in 
order to bring them near their perſons, they 
make them their pages, or valets de chambre. 
Nothing is thought too good for theſe favou- 
rites of Venus; they are rigged out like Princes, 
and were you to ſce one of theſe fortunate Jac- 
keys, you would naturally take him for ſome 
perſon of conſequence. Ard, indeed, there are 
ſome who act the man of quality to ſuch a per- 
fetion, that nothing can exceed it, and they 
have often better manners than their maſters. The 
airs of importance, and of quality, are very 
natural to the French. There are others of the 
menial claſs that enjoy the favour of their young 
maſters, in a way ſo uncommon, that one knows 
not what to think of it; and many of theſe 
young gentlemen, forgetting the reſpect that is 
due to their own perſons, and their families, 
make 7 85 at ſupper with them, at which 
time, 

the entertainment. But ſuch is the ſpirit of 
debauchery, that has infected the generality of 
the young people at court, tho' it is true enough 
that it ever was ſo. 

I do not ſay that exceſſive debauchety is the 
univerſal goftit — of the nation; ſor, on the 
contrary, the French are virtuous from the cra- 
dle to the grave, if they are but ſo happy as 
to get over the fotir or five years of juvenile 
fury, and to ſurmount the tumultuous paſſions 
which their great vivacity kindles in their 
breaſts, and prompts them to do things at 
twenty years of age, which at thirty they de- 
teſt and abhor: and I affirm of the French, in 

eneral, that they are not vicious by inclination. 
The nobleman is infinitely more ſo than the 
bulk of the people; and whether it is bad 
company, bad counſel, or whatever it is that 
tnifleads him, he thinks that to be debauched 
gives him a fine air, and many of them really 

aſt of being greater debauchees than in fact 
they are. ge 
But this does not ſeem to me to be the caſe 
of the women (I mean thoſe that are not very 
rigidly attacked to the precepts of virtue). They 
always preſerve an appearance of decency, 
which impoſes on ſuch as do not know them : 
nor is their converfation licentious ; and if they 
are naughty, it is in private. It is certain, that 
our countrymen do not do the French ladies 
Juſtice. Many of our young fellows, when they 
come home from Paris, affecting to be coxcombs, 
tell ſtories ſo much to the diſadvantage of the 
fair ſex, that moſt of the German gentlemen, 
and eſpecially of our ladies, think the reverſe 
of what they ought to do. Virtue and mo- 
deſty are as eminent among the ſex here as 
elſewhere z and thoſe whifflers that give them- 
ſelves the liberty of ſcandalizing them, very 
often know not how to call one woman of 
quality by her right name, and even never faw 
her antichamber. Ir is certain, that there are 
women of quality here who have laid aſide the 
maſk ; but of theſe there are ſo few, that the 
whole ſex ought not to be reproached for their 
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fancy, converſation is the leaſt part of 


miſconduct, I give you my word 
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and honour, C HAP. 


that there are fine young ladies here, born to ENIX; 
charm our ſex, whom calumny itſelf is obliged a 


to reſpect, and 1 do not ſee what more can be 
deſired. I will not vouch the ſame for the 


young gentlemen, of whom, indeed, the great- 


eſt number is very much debauched; but there 


are ſome that have quitted the reins of modeſty. 


A Tx EMOVUIIIEZ, a LUXEMROURG, a Bor- 
FLERS, and many more may be ſet up as ex- 
amples to our youth, who perhaps would be 
worſe than the youth of France, if they were 
entered as young into company, and ſedted in 
the centre of joy and pleaſures. 
The hiſtory of France was brought down to 
the year 1729, in the former part of this work; 
and as to the French wars in Poland, Ger- 
many, and Italy, ſince that time, they have been 
already treated of in the continuance of the hi- 
ſtory of the reſpective countries above mention- 
ed. I proceed now to enquire, what other oc- 
currences' of conſequence have happened in the 
hiſtory of France, betwceh the year 1729* and 
the preſent time: and the firſt we meet with 
is the birth of a Dauphin, on the 24th of Au- 
guſt, O S 1729, to the unſpeakable Joy of the 
French nation. The queen had three daughters 
before, as was related in the former edition of 

this Moprernn HisToRyY, 3 
In the month of November 1729, the Mar- 
quis of Villeneuve, ambaſſador of France at 
Conſtantinople, ſent to his maſter, the moſt 
Chriſtian King, a dictionary of the Turkiſh and 
Arabian languages, being the firſt. book that was 
printed in the Grand Signior's preſs at Conſtan- 
tinople ; and they had begun an impreſſion of the 
Alcoran there. A 1 
The Duke of Lorrain arriving at the court 
of France at Chriſtmas 1730, did homage to 
the French King at Verſailles on new- year's. day 
following, for the duchy of Bar, and other do- 
mains of that crown. The duke made but a 
ſhort ſtay in France, but during his reſidence 
there, preſented the officers and attendants of 
his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, with-the value of an 
hundred and fifty thouſand livres. ' And, on the 
other hand, the King gave the Duke'eight pieces 
of rich tapeſtry, repreſenting the works of Ra- 
PHAEL, wrought in gold; valued at two hun- 
dred thouſand livres. And now the controverſy 
relating to the bull Unigenitus being revived 
in France, his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty publiſhed a 
declaration on the 24th of March 1730, ordain- 
ing, that the Conſtitution Unigenitus ſhould be 
inviclably obſerved; and that as it was become 
the law of the Church, the acceptation of it 
ſhould be looked upon as a law of the king- 
dom; and cauſed the ſaid declaration to be re- 
giſtered in his prefence, at his bed of juſtice; 
held on the third of April 1730; tho? ſeveral 
counſellors ſpoke with great warmth' againſt it, 
deſiring the King to ſuſpend the regiſtering the 
declaration, fince it might be attended, as they 
ſuggeſted, which fatal conſequences, ' 
| There were about three hundred and twenty 
prefidents or counſellors preſent, of whom not 
above thirty or forty voted fer the regiſtering 
of the declaration; and yet, the chancellor com- 
manded, in the King's name, that the ſaid de- 
claration. ſhould be regiſtered ſimply, that is, 
without any reſtriction or limitation. Among 
the opponents, ſome were for making remon- 
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ſtances to his Majeſty,  and- others, for deſiring 


that Prince to revoke his declaration. 


Amongſt the reſt, the abbot ' GuiLLEBAUD- 
ſaicd: To accept the bull in the ſenſe required 


by the declaration, they muſt, think as the 


author of the bull did, on all; the propoſitions. 
condemned therein: this is required upon pain 


© of excommunication. Now every body knows, 
fays he, what the Pope thinks in the ninety- 
« firſt propoſition : he believes he hath a right 


in certain caſes, to wreſt the ſcepter from the 


* King's hand, and diſpoſe of bis crowns: as he 
* ſhall think fit.“ Here the chancellor inter- 
rupted him, and ſaid: Pray, Sir, where have you 
learned, or who has told you, that the Pope 


thinks ſo? In the legend of GR ECORY VII., 


replied Monſieur Gv1LLEBAUD, and ſeveral o- 
ther counſellors with him. To which the abbot 
added, for the concluſion of his vote, This 
« is ſo! frightful and terrifying, that we have 
no other part to act, or any other courſe to, 
© take, but humbly to requeſt his Majeſty co 
withdraw his declaration.” rid 35 


. Monſieur DeLPECHE faid, © I ſhould think 
. myſelf guilty of high-treaſon, if I conſented to 
© the regiſtering of this declaration.” oe 


M. Ver rin expreſſed himſelf in theſe words, 

directed to the chancellor. < I beheve, Sir, 
© this declaration cannot but kindle a fire both 
in Ghurch and State.“ This, ſaid the chan- 
cellor,, is very far from our intentions, ſeeing 
that, on the contrary, we deſign to reſtore peace 
to both. A falſe and infidious peace, replied 
M. de VERRIN, which would tend to ſub- 
« ject the King to the Pope, whereof, the diſ- 
mal conſequences ought to ſtrike all good 
ſubjects, and eſpecially magiſtrates, to the very 
© heart : therefore, Sir, my opinion is, that his 
* Majeſty may be moſt humbly addreſſed to re- 
call his declaration.“ IP 


When the King's declaration for the accepta- 
tion of the, bull Unigenitus was produced in the 
parliament of '/ Normandy, it was reſolved, by a 
majority of voices, to appoint a committee to 
examine that declaration; who having made 
their report, it was agreed to make remonſtran- 
ces to the King: thoſe remonſtrances were ac- 
cordingly drawn up and read in an aſſembly of 
the chambers, the 17th of May, and ſent to 
court the ſame day : but the parliament having 
received a lettre de juſſion (a letter of command) 
containing an expreſs order from his Majeſty. to 
regiſter the King's declaration, they obeyed his 
Majeſty's intentions the nineteenth. , The re- 
monſtrances above · mentioned were to ths ef: 
ſect: That when they regiſtered the Conſli- 
tution Ugigenitus, in 174 and 1720, it was 
done with modifications and, explanations, 
eſpecially with regard to the XCI propoſition, 
© which was condemned by the Pope's, bull, 
« and implied, That the fear of an unjuſt ex- 
communication ought not to hinder us from 
* doing our duty : that his Majeſty's gew de- 
* claration, ordering the Conſtitution to be ob- 
« ſerved according to it's form and tenor, ſeems 
to annul theſe modifications: that the ſafety 
e of his Majeſty's ſacred e and the rights 
* of the independency of his. crown, ought not 


which may make room for interpretations, 
of which the Ultramontains may take ad- 
vantage. for the ſupport of their doctrine, con- 
cerning the, temporalities of Kings; eſpecial- 
ly at a time, when the legend of GREGOR v 
VII ſhews the ſeeret motives of the | giſt 
propoſition: that by condemning this propo- 
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excommunication ſhould hinder the parlia- 
ment from doing their. duty; fince, if it 
* ſhould happen, that the court of Rome ſhould 
« threaten, his Majeſty's ſubjects to fulminate his 
excommunication upon their heads, they, would: 
then be diſcharged from the oath of fidelity 
they have taken to him, &c. _ 1 
Our fear increaſes, they add, when we re- 
ſtect that the legend, which does a Pope the 
* honour to rank among the ſaints, one who 
« reckoned: it a privilege annexed to his dig- 
« nity, to exerciſe an authority of dethroning 
© Emperors and Kings, and diſpoſing. of their 
© crowns as he pleated, came from the ſame 
hand, and the ſame power, that publiſhed 
the Conſtitution Unigenitus. What difficulties, 
Sir, nay what diſmal conſequences, may we 
expect, if the ſubjects, being accuſtomed to 
* look upon the Conſtitution as a law of the 
« Univerſal Church in point of doctrine, as it 
© is called in your declaration, ſhould perſuade 
* themſelves, that there are certain occaſions 
* wherein they may fall off from their fidelity 
to their King,” RI Ne 


g 


o 


Forty advocates of the parliament of Paris, who 
had oppoſed the regiſtering of the bull Unigenitus, 
were afterwards reſtored to the King's favour, 
on making a ſubmiſſion of the following te- 
nor, viz. . | 


We were always thoroughly convinced, 
and ſhall always take a pride in publickly 
« profefiing, that the kingdom of France is a 
« ſtate abſolutely _ monarchical : that the ſu- 
preme authority reſides in the ſingle perſon 
of the ſovereign: that your Majeſty holds in 
your kingdom the place of 
whom you are the liyely image: that the- ſub- 


ligion, which ought to be performed, not for 
fear of puniſhment, but out of motives of 
conſcience: ; that there is no power upon; earth 
that can diſcharge people from the inviolable 
fidelity which they owe to their ſovereign : 
that en 1 ſo terrible, when 
it is pronounced upon juſt grounds, can never 
„ ſacred 1 binds ſubjects to 
their King; that his authority is no ways, to 
be ſtruck at under apy pretence hat ſoever: 
that he is the only ſovereign legiſlator in his 
dominions : that the (ee, and other 
courts. of the kingdom, hold of your Majeſty 
alone, the authority they exerciſe ; that the 
reſpe& and ſubmiſſion which are paid to their 
arrEts, center in your Majeſty, as the foun- 
tain from whence they ſpring, and that for 
© this 'reaſon, | juſtice is adminiſtered * there in 

your Majeſty's name: that it is your Ma- 

zeſty that ſpeaks in the axrets, and that they 
gare . to be executed, than as they 
« are ſtamped with your Majeſty's ſeal. 
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lition, it follows, that the fear of an , unjuſt 


od alone, of 


miſſion which is due to you is a duty of re- 


to be grounded upon ambiguous propoſitions, CHAP. 
| XXXIX. 
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© Theſe, Sire, are the tzuths, in which we 
are daily confirmed by the exerciſe of our 
office, in the preſence of the parliament, ſo 


your ſacred authority. Our conſciences ſhall 
never reproach us for departing from them; 
we Will never abandon them, and ſhall be 
ready at all times, and upon all occaſions, 


port of theſe ſame truths, 


Moreover, Sire, we look. on it as an un- 
Church, who are members of the Sate and 
ſubjects of your Majeſty, are, like all the other 
orders of the kingdom, ſubject to all the Jaws 
which bear the character of the royal autho- 
rity : that they hold of Jesus CHRISVTH alone, 
and of his. Church, the ſpiritual power, of 
which the ſalvation of ſouls is the object, and 
which commands obedience, by the terror of 
ſpiritual.puniſhment ; but that ic is to your Ma- 
jeſty alone that they owe the outward juriſ- 
diction, which they exerciſe in your dominions, 
for the uſe of which they are neceſſarily ac- 


to the parliament, which adminiſters juſtice 
in your name, and to whom it belongs, un- 
der your authority, to prevent by way of 
appeal, any injury that might come from 
that quarter, to the law and maxims of the 
kingdom. | 
This is the eſſential point upon which we 
uſed the liberty which we have to anſwer 
queſtions, concerning which we are conſulted 
by the parties that apply to us; and which 
we flatter ourſelves, Sire, your Majeſty will 
be pleaſed to preſerve to us. | | 
5 Laſtly, we take the liberty to proteſt to 
© your Majeſty, that by the expreſſions in our 
paper, we did not mean any thing but what 
was conformable to the truths we have here 
© laid before your Majeſty, and in the ſame 
« ſenſe that ſeveral have uſed them before us, 
© in ſome ordinances of the Kings, your Maje- 
0 
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ſty's predeceſſors, in the moſt approved au- 
thors. Every other ſenſe, every other inter- 
Pretation, is ſtill farther from our thoughts; 
we diſavow, Sire, and deteſt, every thing that 
tends in the leaſt to ſtrike at your authority; 
and if we knew of any ſtronger terms we would 
make uſe of them, to expreſs to your Ma- 
« jelky the integrity and fidelity of our ſenti- 
ments. 


= 


It appears by this ſubmiſſion, as a certain 
writer obſerves, that the advocates here. aſſert 
the pretenſions of the rights and privileges of 
the LA againſt the Ultramontains, as well 


as the independance of the crown; and, it ſeems, 


and propolicions, 


the King was pleaſed to accept of it in the moſt 
authentick manner. 
By an arret publiſhed on the tenth of March 
1731, all diſputes and conteſts concerning the 
bull Unigenitus, were ſuppreſſed and prohibit- 
ed, and particularly in the univerſities of the 
kingdom. 3 
The Pope, in the mean time, condemned the 
principles contained in the aboveſaid ſubmiſſion of 
the advocates of Paris, and decreed that it ſhould 
remain eternally ſuppreſſed, as containing maxims 
falle. ſcandalous, raſh, ſedi- 
tious, tending to the deſtruction of the Hierar- 


careful ro maintain all the prerogatives of 


to ſacrifice our lives and fortunes in the ſup- 


alterable principle, that the miniſters of the 


countable to your Majeſty, and conſequently 


chy, and invading the juriſdiction of che Church, 


and contrary to the ſupreme authority of the 
ſovereign Pontiff; ſavouring and favouring here- 


ſy 3 erroneous, ſchiſmatical, and heretical ; for- 


bidding to read, and keep the ſame upon the pain 
of major excommunication, that ſhall be incur- 
red ipſo facto: His Holineſs reſerving to himſelf, 


to whom only it belongs, to abſolve from the 


ſame, &c, 0 . 

In the mean time her Majeſty was delivered 
of another prince, (viz.) on the goth of Auguſt, 
1730, on whom the title of Duke of An- 
jou was immediately . conferred by his Majeſty, 
together with the order of the Holy Ghoſt: and 
on the 12th of March, 1732, the Queen of 
France being delivered of another princeſs, the 
King of France had then two ſons and four 
daughters living; but in February 1733, their 
Majeſties third daughter died, aged four years 
and fix months; and on the 7th of April fol- 
lowing, their youngeſt- ſon, the Duke of An- 
jou, died, aged two years and ſeven months: 
but to make ſome amends for theſe loſſes, the 
French Queen was delivered of a fifth princeſs 
the next month, 1 3 

And now the French court, in contempt of 
the Britiſh, nation, which they ſuppoſed durſt not 
reſent any injury offered them by their. grand 
monarch, iſſued an arret_ or declaration, requir- 
ing all the Engliſh, Scotch, and Iriſh, out of 
employment in that kingdom, to inliſt in their 
ſervice, or tranſport themſelves from thence im- 
mediately, on pain of the gallies; and, without 
giving them time to conſider of it, immedi- 
ately ſeized and impriſoned moſt of the ſubjects 
of Great Britain, that were then reſiding in 
France, in order to. recruit their forces with 
them, or condemn. them to the gallies on their re- 
fuſal to ſerve; and when Earl WaLpzecGrave, 
the Engliſh ambaſſador, preſented a memorial, 
ſetting forth the injuſtice and unreaſonableneſs of 
this inſult on a nation in alliance with them, the 
French did not think fit entirely to deſiſt from 
theſe practices, but only told him, that gentlemen 
of fortune and merchants, with their ſervants, 
were excepted out of the order. However, 
don't find any ſatisfaction given the Britiſh ſub- 
jects for this outrage, many of whom ſuffered 
great hardſhips in. lothſome dungeons before they 
were releaſed: ſo very low is languifhing Britain 
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ſunk in the eyes of her neighbours, who in the 


reign of the glorious Queen ANNE trembled at 
her frown, 185 3 

Another mark of French inſolence unhappy 
Britain ſuffered in the perſon: of captain ST Ew- 
ARD, Who putting into Dukirk to deliver ſome 
goods there, one of his ſailors was debauched from 
him and inliſted in the French ſervice. The 
captain immediately applied to the commandant, 
reclaming his ſoldier, and. complained of the 
violation of treaties, adding, he muſt write to 
the court of Great Britain if he was refuſed 
juſtice there. But inſtead; of doing him, juſtice, 
the commandant ſent the captain to priſon, 
and would not releaſe him till he had given 
the ſailor a formal diſcharge, and paid him his 
wages, tho' he had not performed the voyage. 
As ſoon as the captain recovered his liberty, 
he made a proteſt againſt this proceeding, and 


ſent an information to the admiralty at London. 


But I could never learn the French made us 


any 
: | 


6 


CHA P. any ſatisfaction for this inſult, any more than 
for the former. | | 
, The ſame year the Briſtol-merchant, captain 
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Scor commander, met a French ſhip of twenty 


guns and a hundred and fifty men off the weſtern 


ces ſo much blood and treaſure to obtain. 


iſlands, bound from Africa to Spain, who haled 
them, and ordered captain ScoT to come on 
board; but the ſea running high, the captain 
would not venture to put out his boat; and upon 
his refuſal, the Frenchman fired a ſix pounder at 
the Engliſh ſhip, which pierced her under the 
cabbin windows, and broke one of her upper 


deck beams: after which he fired four or five 


more ſhot at her, which did ſome damage to her 
rigging, and then boarded her, and demanded 
a ſight of the captain's papers and bill of health. 
They threatened at firſt to throw the captain over- 
board; bur at laſt they thought fit to retire with- 
out doing any further damage to the ſhip, or to 
any.perſon on board. 

But theſe inſults are trifles, compared with their 
expelling us from the iſlands of St Lucia and 
St Vincent, and their inciting the Indians in Nova 
Scotia, New-England, Virginia, and Carolina, 
to invade our plantations on the continent, and 
murder our people ſettled upon the frontiers ; for 
an account whereof I refer the reader to the mo- 
dern hiſtory of America. 

The French, 'tis true, have paid off that vaſt 
debt they contracted in the late wars with Great 
Britain and her confederates ; at leaſt they have 
wiped off the ſcore; ſo that the crown is no 
longer burthened with it. They have extended 
their frontiers, and enlarged their territories, by 
the addition of that fine country of Lorrain ; and, 
it is ſaid, they are treating with the Emperor for 
Luxemburg, and ſome other frontiers in Flan- 


ders, which will entirely deſtroy that barrier, 


which coſt Great Britain, and the United Provin- 
They 
are crecting a harbour at Graveling, more com- 
modious than that of Dunkirk was, and conſe- 
quently more prejudicial to the trade and navi- 
gation of Great Britain, in caſe of another war: 
they have vaſlly increaſed and enlarged their fo- 


reign commerce to Spain, Italy, Turkey, and the 


Eaſt and Weſt Indies: they have improved their 
plantations to a miracle, and perfectly driven us 
out of che ſugar trade and other branches of com- 
merce. And no wonder, in theſe circumſtances, 
if a people, naturally haughty and inſolent, treat 
the nations their neighbours with much inju- 
{tice, contempt, and diſdain, eſpecially when 
they have made the Emperor their ally, hitherto 
their moſt conſiderable rival on the continent, but 


now ready to unite with France in diſtreſſing 


Great Britain, tho' he cannot but remember how 
lately he was ſaved from deſtruction by her in- 
fluence; and that he is more indebted to Britain, 
for the extenſive territories he poſſeſſes, than to 
any power in Europe. F 

No wonder, if the French, who have ſo often 
felt the force of the Britiſh arms, are glad of every 
opportunity of depreſſing and inſulting a nation 
they ſo lately dreaded, France is now become 
the great umpire of the world, and gives law to 
every other power; and will no doubt to Britain, 
if ſhe ſuffers herſelf to be trampled on in the man- 
ner ſhe has been for ſome years paſſed. — 


The great The advantages the French have gained of 


duties laid late years, in point of trade in America, are 


and other 


on Sugars, very juſtly repreſented, in a petition of the mer- 


2 


and we are obliged to them for 


on the ſouthern coaſt of Ireland, viz. 


chants trading to the Britiſh ſugar: colonies, to the © H Ar 


houſe of commons in the year 1739, wherein they 
ſet forth, that the great diſadvantage the Britiſh 
ſugar trade lies under, proceeds from the very 
high duties both at home and in the plantations, 


on our Engliſh ſugars, compared with thoſe laid have given 
the French 


on the French; and from the ſupplies of proviſions 
and other neceſſaries the French have from Ireland 


7 
and the Britiſh colonies in north America, with- 
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produce of 


the plan- 
tations, 


great ad- 
vantages. 


out which they could not ſubſiſt; and to the re- 


ſtraints the Britiſh colonics are under, from ſend- 
ing Sugar, Coffee, Cocoa, Indigo, and Ginger, 


to foreign markets before they are firſt landed in 


Britain, by which means they are liable to great 
charges, hazard, and delays attending a double 
voyage. And repreſenting, that the liberty of a 
direct exportation of the products of the Britiſh 
Sugar iſlands, to the ſeveral foreign ports in Eu- 
rope, is the only means left to recover the foreign 
Sugar trade, and put the Britiſh merchants in a 
capacity of diſputing the foreign Sugar markets 
with the French; and they further repreſent, that 
another great diſadvantage the Britiſh Sugar ſettle- 
ments labour under, ariſes from the duties pay- 
able on Cocoa, Coffee, Ginger, and Rum, import- 
ed into Great Britain from the Britiſh colchies: 


and from the importation of French Sugars, Rum, 


and Moloſſes, into Great Britain and her northern 
colonies in America, without paying any more 
duty than if they were of Britiſh produce. And 
further repreſenting, that the trade of Indigo, which 
our Britiſh colonics had formerly ſo large a ſhare 
in, as to be able not only to ſupply enough for 
our home conſumption, but to export great quan- 
tities, is now wholly gained from us by the 
French, from whom we are under a neceſſity of 
buying almoſt all the Indigo we uſe, the loſs of 
which trade was entirely owing to the high duties 
laid on this commodity in Great Britain; that 
when the trade for Indigo was in the hands of the 
Britiſh merchants, it was ſubject to a greater duty 
than it could bear, but now it is in the hands of 
foreigners, it is exempted by the legiſlature from 
paying any duty at all; and that the ſum we pay 
annually to France for Indigo, amounts to one 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds; they petition- 
ed therefore that ſome encouragement might be 

iven to the planting of Indigo, that they may 
Fe able to recover that trade; and that ſuch a 
reduction be made in the duties on other Weſt- 
India commodities, as may preſerve our trade 
therein. Su 


Whereupon it was refolved, and afterwards 


trade 
of Indigo 
loſt. 


enacted, that in order to encourage his Majeſty's 


ſubjects in the Britiſh Sugar colonies in America, 


they ſhould be permitted to carry ſugars of 
Britiſh growth from the ſaid colonies, directly 


to foreign parts under proper reſtriftions. 

And that effectual proviſion ſhould be made 
for ſecuring the dutics on the importation of 
foreign Sugars, Rum, and Moloſſes, into Great 
Britain, and the Britiſh plantations, 

But I don't find any encouragement given for 
the planting of Cocoa or Chocolate-nut, Indigo 
or Ginger, and recovcring the traffick in thoſe 
articles, from the French and Spaniards, 

Nor have the French encroached only on our 
American trade and plantations, but have of late 
made very free with the fiſheries, upon our coaſt ; 
e one 
fiſhery which we ourſclves were ſtrangers to, 
on the 


Nymph- 


o 


The 
French 
filliery o 
the coaſt 


of Ireland 
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CH AP. Nymph-bank, where they had fiſhed with fifry 
XXXIX. or ſixty large veſſels, for ſeveral years without 
interruption, and indeed without the notice of 
the Iriſh, till the year 1736, and might have 
continued it much longer, if they had not enter- 
ed into the ſmuggling trade; carried off wool 
from the ſouth of Ireland, and run in brandy, 
ala modes, and other French goods, upon them, 
which the Cuſtom Houſe officers taking notice 
of, they were obliged to remove to à further 
diſtance. And ſome Iriſh gentlemen in that 
part of the country, have ſince employed fiſhing 
veſſels on this bank, where they catch great 
quantities of cod, hakeling, turbut, and other 
The ad- valuable fiſh. Thus we find Ireland has been 
vantages of great advantage to the French of late years, 


BET . for from hence their fleets were provided. with 
ofick. beef and tallow; as well as fiſh. Here they found 


ing with à vent for their wine, brandy; and dry goods; 
Ircland. and from hence they fetched great part of the 
wool; ſo neceſſary in their manufactures and 
here alſo they vended ſugars; rum, and. other 
produce of their iſlands in the Weſt- Indies, to 
the unſpeakable damage of Great Britain and 
her American plantations. | : | 
The defi- In the mean time the Kings of France, Spain, 
aitivetrea- and Sardinia; concluded the definitive. treaty. of 
between peace with the Emperor and Empire; prelimi- 
France, P P Nn 
Spain, and hary articles had been agreed on, in the year 
the Empe. 1725, but all matters in diſpute were not ſettled 
Tor. till the year 1739. _— 
In theſe articles are contained the Duke of 
Lorrain's ceſſion of his dominions, to King ST A- 
NISLAUS for his life, and the reverſion. thereof 
to France. In conſideration whereof the French 
King agreed to pay the Duke of Lorrain, four 
millions and half of livres Lorrain money per. ann. 
till he ſhould take poſſeſſion of the Duchy of 
Tuſcany: He alſo agreed to pay the Ducheſs- 
dowager of Lorrain and her heirs, the revenues 
yable to her out of the ſaid territories, beſides 
fifty- eight thouſand five hundred livres of Lorrain 
money yearly, for the intereſt of that princeſs's 
portion; one hundred twenty- eight thouſand one 
hundred ſixty-one livres for her dowry, forty-two 
thouſand eight hundred fifty ſeven livres to Prince 
CHARLEs, and twenty-four thouſand four hun- 
dred twenty-eight livres to each of the two prin- 
ceſſes for their appenage; and the French King 
having charged himſelf with the debts of that 
State, an account was added, by which it appears 
they amounted to eight million ſeven hundred 
eleven thouſand feven hundred twenty-ſix livres 
Lorrain money. | | 
Another article contains King STANISLAus's 
abdication. of the crown of Poland, and his re- 
cognizing King AucusTus. There is an article 
alſo containing the Emperor's reſignation of the 
two Sicilies, and the Spaniſh ports in Tuſcany, to 
the King of the two Sicilies; and the King of 
Spain's ſurrender of Parma and Placentia, to the 
the Houſe of Auſtria, and the eventual ſucceſſion 
of Tuſcany to the Duke of Lorraiin. 
The Emperor alſo cedes the Novareſe, Torto- 
neſe, and ſome other principalities in Italy, to 
the King of Sardinia : and the tenth article con- 


tains the guarantee of the Pragmatick Sanction, 


by the King of France, in manner following 
VIZ, | 
His Sacred, Royal, and Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, 
VOL. II. | 
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by the ſixth article of the preliminaries, with re- HAP 
lation to the dominions in part then and before XXXIX. 
poſſeſſed, by his Sacred. Imperial Majeſty, con- Tr 
form to the ſaid preliminary articles, took upon French 
himſelf, in the beſt manner that was poſſible, guarrantee 
the defence, commonly called, the guaranty of 8 
the order of ſucceeding, in the Houſe of Auſtria, Santtion. 
which was more fully. ſet forth in the Pragmatick 
Sanction, publiſhed the nineteenth of April 1713. 

For it having been after mature conſideration 
concluded, that the publick tranquillity could 

not long ſubſiſt or endure, and that no cer- 

tain method could be thought of for preſerving 

a durable balance of power in Europe, but by 
preſerving the ſaid order of ſucceſſion, againſt all 

future attempts of any kind, his Moſt Chriſt ian 
Majeſty, moved as well by the ardent deſire he 

has to maintain the publick tranquillity, and pre- 

ſerve the balance of Europe, as by the conſidera- 

tion of the conditions of peace, which his Imperial 

Majeſty had agreed to, and principally for this 

reaſon, obliged himſelf, in the ſtrongeſt manner, 

to defend the ſaid order of ſucceſſion, and to the 

end that no doubt may hereafter ariſe about the 

effect of this ſecurity, or guaranty, his Moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty, by virtue of this preſent article, 

engages to carry the ſaid ſecurity, commonly 

called guaranty, into execution at all times, and 

as often as there ſhall be occaſion 3 promiſing for 

himſelf, his heirs, and ſucceſſors, in the beſt and 

firmeſt manner that is poſſible, that he will with 

his whole force, defend, maintain, and as It is 

called, guarantee againſt all perſons whatſoever, 

and at all times when there ſhall be occaſion, that 

order of ſucceſſion which his Imperial Majeſty 

has declared and eſtabliſhed; by way of a perpe- 

tual, indivifible, and inſeparable feoffment of 

truſt, in favour of primogeniture, for all his heirs. 

of both ſexes, by the ſolemn act publiſhed the 
nineteenth of April 1713, and annexed at the 

end of this preſent treaty, which act was entered 

in the publick records, in order that it might have 

the force of a valid and perpetual law and Prag- 

matick Sanction, and which the Holy Roman Em- 

pire engaged to defend, or as is commonly ſaid, 
guarantee, by virtue of their concluſion, iſſued the 


eleventh of January 1732. And whereas according 


to this rule, and order of ſucceſſion, in caſe his 
Sacred Imperial Majefty ſhould, by an effect of 
the divine goodneſs, have heirs male of his Body, 
then the eldeſt of his ſons, or he being dead, the 
eldeſt ſon, of that eldeſt, ſon; and in caſe of failure 
of heirs male of the body of his Sacred Imperial 
Majeſty, the eldeſt of his daughters, the Moſt. 
Serene Archducheſs of Auſtria, according to the 


order and right of primogeniture, which is for 
ever to be obſerved, is to ſucceed him, in all the 


kingdoms, provinces, and dominions, actually 
poſſeſſed by his Sacred Imperial Majeſty, without 
any diviſion or ſeparations having ever any place, 
in favour of him, her, or them, who may be of 


the ſecond, third, or any more diſtant branch, or 


degree; or in ſhort, in any otherwiſe, or for any 
other cauſe that can poſſibly exiſt : the ſaid order 
and right of indiviſible primogeniture, being like- 
wiſe perpetually to ſubſiſt in all other caſes, and in 
all times and ages, as well in the male line, if it 


ſhall pleaſe God to grant to his Sacred Imperial 
Majeſty, the happineſs of having iſſue male, as in 
the female line, upon the former's becoming ex- 


. inet; 
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tint ; and, in fine, always and as often as any 
queſtion may ariſe about the right of ſucceeding 
to the hereditary kingdoms, provinces, and ſtates, 
actually poſſeſſed by his Sacred Imperial Majeſty ; 
for this purpoſe his Moft Chriſtian Majeſty 
miſes and obliges himſelf to defend him, or her, 
who, according to the above-mentioned order, 
ought to ſucceed to the kingdoms, provinces, and 
dominions, actually poſſeſſed by his Imperial Ma- 
jeſty, and for ever to maintain him, her, or them, 
in the poſſeſſion thereof, againſt all and every per- 
ſon or perſons whomſoever, that may, in any man- 
ner, attempt to diſturb or interrupt the ſame. 

The fame year a match was concluded between 
Madam, eldeſt daughter 'of the King of France, 
and Don PRII IP, Infant of Spain, the Princeſs 
being then in the twelfth, and the Prince in the 
twentieth year of his age; the marriage - contract 
was ſigned on the twenty- fifth of Auguſt, and on 
the twenty - ſixth the ceremony was performed, 
the Duke of Orleans being proxy for Don PRI- 
Lip; ſhe was with great ceremony delivered in- 
to the hands of thoſe who were ſent by the court 
of Spain to receive her, in the iſle of Pheaſants, 
on the frontiers of France and Spain, on the 
eleventh of October. 


About the ſame time an arret was revived, 


which was iſſued in the year 1701, againſt the 
importation of foreign goods in Britiſh bottoms, 
and alſo the following ſorts of merchandize of 
Britiſh produce, or manufacture, viz. all forts of 
Stockings and Caps of Silk, Wool, Thread, or 
Cotton ; all ſorts of Cloth and Stuffs of Wool, 
Hair, Silk, Thread, or Cotton; Hats, Blankets, 
Hides, Gloves, Cutlery-ware, Iron-ware, Locks, 
Buttons, Ribbons, Watches, Clocks, Wine, Pewter, 
Lead, Mercery-wares, Drugs, and Grocery ; -but 
permitted the importation of Allum, Bottles, Wax, 
Coal, ſalted fleſh, Horfes, Glue, Horn, Copperas, 
Green Hides, Cryſtals, Elephants Teeth, Herrings, 
Cods, Bone, Furs, Calf-Skins, Ox-hides, ſalted 
Salmon, Tallow, Engliſh Carpets, Callicoes, 
Glaſſes, and Wool. The war having broke out 
the very next year, and all commerce between the 


two nations being prohibited, this edift did 


not much affect us then; and after the renewal of 
the peace, by the treaty of Utrecht, though com- 
merce was not reſtored by a proper treaty, yet the ex- 
cution of this edi, was in a great meaſure ſuſpend- 
ed, and the importation of foreign merchandize in 
Britiſh Bottoms, as alſo of ſeveral of theſe ſorts 
of prohibited goods, connived at; but about the 
beginning of the laſt year, this edict was revived, 
and they began to put it ſo ſtrictly in execution, 
that the Britiſh ſhips then in their ports, loaded 
with foreign, or any ſort of prohibited goods, were 
not only prevented from unloading, but ordered 
to depart immediately, to the great loſs of the mer- 
chants concerned, who had - ſent theſe goods 
thither upon the faith of the good correſpondence, 
that had for ſo many years ſubſiſted between the 
the two Nations; and upon a ſuppoſition, that 
this edict was, in a great meaſure, tacitly re- 
N 

Towards the end of September, the French 
Miniſtry declared to the Earl Waldegrave, that 
their Maſter had, with ſome concern, learned, 
that notwithſtanding the repreſentations which 
been before made, againſt the interruption given 
to the trade of France by Britiſh ſhips of war, 


2 


thoſe ſhips continued to ſtop and viſit all French C H ap. 
ſhips failing upon the coaſt of Spain: that his Ma- XXXIX. 
jeſty could by no means conſent to a practice of "Vx 


this nature, and therefore demanded, that until 


pro- an open rupture was declared, the Britiſh men of 


war ſhould let the ſhips belonging to the ſubjects 
of France pals freely, there being no pretence for 
ſtopping or viſiting them till after an open declara- 
tion of war againſt Spain, becauſe till then, there 
could be no ſuch thing as contraband goods on 
board French or any other neutral ſhips; and, 
that if this demand was not complied with, he 
ſhould think himſelf under a neceſſity of taking 
ſuitable meaſures for protecting his ſubjects from 
being ſtopt and viſited, as long as there was no 
declared war between Britain and Spain. The 
only anſwer that could be made to this, was a de- 
claration of war againſt Spain, which took away 
all future pretence for ſuch a complaint; becauſe 
then, all neutral ſhips may by the law of nations 
be viſited at fea, and if bound to an enemy's 
port with contraband goods on board, thoſe goods 
may be taken out, and condemned as good and 
lawful prize, in which limited ſenſe the latter 
part of his Majeſty's declaration of war is to be 
underſtood. 

Soon after the rupture between us and Spain, 
the Spaniſh privateers took ſome Britiſh merchant 
ſhips in the very mouth of the river of Bourdeaux 
and about the beginning of November, one of 
them came up a great way, and, contrary to the 
law of nations, ized upon an Iriſh veſſel in the 
river; whereupon the captain of a ſtout New- 
England ſhip then at Bourdeaux, deſired leave to 
go and take the privateer, which he thought he 
could do, with the help of ſuch voluntiers as were 
willing to go along with him ; but the Gover- 
nor would neither grant him leave, nor take any 
other method for recovering the Iriſh veſſel fo 
unjuſtly ſeized within the dominions of France. 
Earl Waldegrave complained to the court of 
France of theſe and the like practices; and he 
was aſſured, that orders were ſent to the proper 
officers at Bourdeaux to endeavour to ſeize the 
Spaniſh privateers, and to make them reſtore the 
veſſels and effects they had taken in that river; 
but I never heard that any ſuch attempt was made, 
or any of the Britiſh ſhips ſo taken reſtored. 

Tho' the French did not declare openly a- 
gainſt us in the war with Spain, yet from theſe 
accounts, it appears they were a little partial in 
favour of our enemies; but this was not all, 
from the very beginning of the war, they began 
to prepare for taking a ſhare in it as ſoon as 
they ſhould find a proper opportunity. Abour 
the beginning of September, orders were iſſued 
by the French court, for all the officers that 
had any poſt, or command, in their Colonies 
or Plantations, to repair to Rochefort, by the 
20th of that month at fartheſt, where there 
ſhould be a man or war ready to tranſport 
them to their reſpective poſts in America; and 
even before the repriſals were publiſhed here, 
they began, at all the chief ports of France, 
to refit and augment their Navy; and we were 
told, that they had ordered fix new men of war 
of the line to be built at their colony of Quebec 
in Canada, and that they had contracted for ha- 
ving eighteen others of the line, built for them in 
the ports of Sweden. 


Soon 
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Soon after the beginning of the year 1739, 
they began in France to talk of ſending a ſqua- 
dron of men of war to the Baltick, and to equip 
ſome ſhips at Breſt, as was ſaid, for that purpoſe. 
This political phznomenon raiſed the curioſity of 
the whole European world, and occaſioned many 
conjectures about the deſign of this ſquadron. 
Sometimes it was ſaid to be deſigned to conſiſt of 
a great number of capital ſhips, for the execution 
of ſome grand project; and at other times, it 
was only to be a ſmall number of ſhips for the in- 


ſtruction and exerciſe of the ſeamen. At laſt, about 


the middle of May, this myſterious ſquadron ſet 
fail from Breſt, under the command of the Mar- 
quis D*Antin, conſiſting but of four men of war 
of the line, and one frigate, and failed directly to 
Stockholm, where they arrived the 11th of July, 
and ftaid there till the firſt of Auguſt, which 
time was principally employed in feaſtings, balls, 
and ſplendid entertainments at the Swediſh court, 
y did there. On the firſt of 
Avguſt this ſquadron ſet fail from Stockholm up- 
on their return to France; where they arrived a- 
bout the end of September, the frigate which at- 
tended them having put into Dunkirk, which I 
particularly take notice of, becauſe that frigate 


Wasa ſhip that carried 18 guns, and her putting 


in there ſhews, that, in caſe of a war, the port of 
Dunkirk will again be a receptacle for French 
privateers to infeſt our trade, tho? by the treaty 
of Utrecht it was expreſsly ſtipulated, that the 
harbour of Dunkirk ſhould be filled up, and never 
again repaired, This ſquadron being thus re- 
turned to France, without attempting any thing, 
either for or againſt any power in ; Tongan the 
eyes of people were then opened, and every one 
ſaw that it was ſent to the Baltick, for no other 
reaſon but to furniſh the new miniftry in Sweden 


with ſomething to amuſe their people with; 
which ſort of amuſement is often neceſſary upon 


where there is a 


Prefs laid 
under re- 
ſtraints. 


the change of an adminiſtration in every country, 

| pular ſort of government 
eſtabliſhed. Tho? ſome people imagined, the 
French had another deſign, which was to frighten 
us with an invaſion from Sweden, either upon 
the. Britiſh or Hanoverian dominions, in order 
to preyent our ſending forces for attacking the 
Spaniards in the Weſt-Indies. 

The preſs has always been under a licence in 
France, and great penalties upon thoſe that print- 
ed or publiſhed any book, pamphlet, or paper, 
without a licence; but this has of late been 
found inſufficient, as it always will, for prevent- 
ing the printing and diſtributing privately, ſuch 
writings as are agreeable to the people, tho? un- 
acceptable to the court. Such writings have often 
been ſuppreſſed by arrets of the King's council of 
ſtate, and the authors, printers, and publiſhers, 
when diſcovered, ſeverely puniſhed ; yet ſtill they 


have found means to creep into the hands of the 


curious, and the prohibition has only ſerved to 
make the public ſeek after and read them with 
the more induſtry and fondneſs. Therefore his 
moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's council of ſtate iſſued 
a new regulation, by which the number of print- 
ing houſes in France is greatly leſſened, and 
for the future limited to 36 at Paris, and 209 
in the other parts of the kingdom; and all 


magiſtrates whatſoever are thereby prohibited to 


licenſe Printers hereafter, to exerciſe the art of 


printing; and Printers are likewiſe forbid to in- 
termeddle in the ſaid profeſſion by virtue of any 
privileges whatſoever, without having firſt proved 
their titles and qualifications before the Chancellor, 
and obtaining their admiſſion in the uſual man- 
ner, by an artet of council. | 

A great ſcarcity of proviſions, particularly corn, 
having happened in ſeveral provinces of France, 
in the months of April and May, his moſt Chri- 
ſtian Majeſty, ordered all the Archbiſhops and 
Biſhops then in Paris, which were | ſeventeen in 
number, to repair forthwith to their reſpect ive 
dioceſes, in order to ſuccour and relieve the 
poor; in which good office many of the Biſhops 
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ven to the 


poor. 


of that kingdom contended with emulation, which 


of them ſhould out · do the other; and in this glo- 
rious contention, the Biſhop of Limoges was par- 
ticularly remarkable; for he gave a daily ſub- 
ſiſtence for ſeveral weeks together, to near one 
thouſand five hundred poor perſons of his dioceſe 3 
and in order to enable him to do ſo, he was 
obliged to {ell all his plate, and the richeſt part of 
his furniture. The Duke of Orleans, who is 
always one of the foremoſt of the quality of 
France in all religious duties, laid out two mil- 
lions of livres in- buying up corn, which he di- 
ſtributed at a low price among the inhabitants 
of Berry, Maine, and Anjou, and in the coun- 
tries belonging to the domains of the houſe of 
Orleans: likewiſe the Hotel de Ville at Paris, 
ordered a certain quantity of beans and Iriſh 


butter to be delivered. to each curate in that 


city and ſuburbs, to be diſtributed by them 
among the poor of their reſpeftive pariſhes 
and the chapter of St Martin at Tours, as well 
as ſeveral. other religious communities, forgave 
many of their farmers the rents of the current year, 
in order to enable them to ſupport their families, 
during that ſcarcity. | 

Theſe charities ſhew the care the French take 
of their poor in time of diſtreſs; and to pre- 
vent their being ſo, all poſſible care is taken 
to encourage the ſetting up of manufactures in 


New ma- 
nufactures 
ſet up. 


that kingdom. Among others, there was in No- 


vember a beautiful piece of cloth, made of rab- 
bets fur, ſhewn to his Majeſty at Verſailles, 
who immediately gave encouragement for the 
making more of the fort and at the ſame time, 
three pieces of flannel, as good as any made 
in England, and which could be afforded much 
cheaper, were alſo ſhewn to his Majeſty, and all 
proper encouragement promiſed, for improving 
that manufacture. 1 

The Duke of Geſvres and the Prince of Ca- 
rignan, having long had a permiſſion to have 
public gaming tables at their reſpective Hotels, 
in the month of October, the King's advocate 


and his ſollicitor- general, the lieutenant criminal, 


and the lieutenant of Police at Paris, went to 
Cardinal FLREURV, and complained, that theſe 
gaming-houſes not only ruined many families, 
but were the cauſe of a great number of rob- 
beries, moſt of thoſe who had for ſome time 
before been executed for robberies, having con- 
feſſed, that they were driven into that courſe 
of life by their misfortunes at play. Upon this 
the Cardinal repreſented the matter to the King, 
who immediately ordered, that a ſtop ſhould be 
put to the ſource of this grievance ; but as 
theſe two noblemen had by a. long . poſſeſſion 


acquired 


Gaming 
Houſes 
put down. 
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CHAP: acquired a fort of property in the revenue of 


profits that accrued by this grievance, the French 
government would not ſhut up theſe public 
gaming-houſes, till they had found means to 


indemnify the Duke of Gefvres' and the Prince 
of Carignan, which ſhews how much regard is 
had even in France to any thing that looks 
like private property; and at the ſame time it 
ſhews how inconvenient and dangerous it is to 
allow any man to acquire a property, in what 
may afterwards" appear to be inconſiſtent with 
the public good. e * 


The French having equipped a ſquadroh' of 
men of war at Thoulon, and another at Breſt, this 
year they ſailed to the Weſt⸗ Indies, arriving at 
Martinico in September and October, but meet- 
ing with ſtormy weather they were forced tb 
remain there a conſiderable time to refit, be- 
fore they were in a condition for action; in 
the mean time the French court publiſned a 
manifeſto, from whence it is eaſy to conjecture 
what was the original deſign of their voyage; 
for in this manifeſto his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 
cenſures the Britiſh court for abruptly breaking 
off the conferences at the Convention, and be- 
ginning hoſtilities in America before war was 
declared z he obſerves, that France had on her own 
part great cauſe of complaint againſt England, 
many French ſhips having been ſtopt and vi- 
ſited by her cruiſers, and other violences commit- 
ted by them, but the King had connived at theſe 
infractions till he ſaw the Engliſh not only 
make war on the Spaniards at fea, but demoliſh 
the forts of Porto-Bello and 'Chagre, in order 
to carry on a contraband trade to the prejudice 
of the commerce of all other European na- 
tions; that he had repreſented to the Britiſh 


Ambaſſador, that how patient ſoever France had 


ſhewn herſelf, it could not be expected ſhe 
ſhould look with an indifferent eye upon the 
enterprizes the Engliſh nation were forming in 


America; or, that the King would ſuffer them 


to make any ſettlement in the Spaniſh Weſt- Indies ; 
which the Britiſh Ambaſſador not giving any 
ſatisfactory anſwer to, the King judged he ought 
no longer to defer cauſing his ſhips to be equipped, 
and put himſelf in a condition to prevent a 
danger which became every day more preſſing ; tor 
England had cauſed eight thouſand regular troops 
to embark, in order to join thoſe which ſhe had 
ordered to be raiſed in her colonies, and not 
doubting of ſucceſs, had foretold as a thing cer- 
tain the conqueſt of the Havanna and Carthagena ; 
and that the manifeſto ſent by the Lord Cath- 
cart to be publiſhed in America, ſufficiently ex- 
plained the tendency. of theſe prodigious arma- 
ments, of which the like had not been ſeen. 

It was then the King found he had not a 
moment to loſe,. in order to defeat thoſe pro- 
Jets which would have deſtroyed the balance 
of commerce in Europe, and that he had at the 
ſame time taken ſuch precautions at Dunkirk, as 
might prevent any ſurprize from Engliſh pyrates, 
which the inſults his ſhips had undergone ren- 
dered the more neceſſary; and though the court 
of London had expreſſed the ſharpeſt reſent- 
ments at it, France had contented herſelf with 
raiſing only four batteries there without any for- 


tifications, from which it was. eaſy to judge 


— - 2 


which fide onght to be charged with the in- CHAP. 

fraction of treaties. | XXXIX. 
From this manifeſto nothing is more evident 

than that France intended to join the Spaniſh 

fleet which failed to America about the ſame 

time; and to have prevented the Engliſh at- 

tacking any of their ſettlements in that part of 

the world; and as the moſt effectual means of 

doing this, probably would have deſtroyed the 

ſquadron of men of war and tranſports which 

were intended for Jamaica in their paſſage thi- 

ther, but very fortunately for England contrary 

winds and ſtorms prevented Catheart's failing 

with the land forces ſo ſoon as was intended, and 

the ſame ſtormy weather ſo ſhattered the French 

and Spaniſh' ſquadrons, that they were rendered 

unfit for action when they artived there: and 

the Britiſn miniſtry being now ſufficiently ap- 

prized of the defigns of France, ſent ſuch a 

ſtrong fleet, under the command of Sir Chaloner Sir Chal. 

Ogle, to convoy the land forces to Jamaica, oer O 


"pa" "+ le, 
that the Britiſn fleets became much ſuperior to wen 


the united fleets of France and Spain in that gil to A. 


part of the world; and thereupon the French merica, 
tleet was ordered to return back to Europe, af- 
ter the Spaniards had reinforced their garriſons 
in America; and poſſibly the French might 
bring over part of the treaſure of the Galleons 
with them; but this was all the effect of their 
mighty armament and threats, and they had 
ſoon after ſo much buſineſs upon their hands 
in Europe, on the death of the Emperor, that 
they left the Spaniſh ſettlements in America to 
ſhift for themſelves, and the Britiſh commanders 
there were at full liberty to invade. or attack 
what part of Spaniſh America they ſaw fit, 
without interruption 4 what ſucceſs they met 
with there may be ſeen in the Modern Hi- 
ſtory of Spain, in the mean time the Breſt 
and Thoulon ſquadrons returned to their reſpec- 
tive ports in Europe in a very weak condition, 
having loſt by ſtorms or ſickneſs three thou- 
ſand men 'tis ſaid. | | 0 | 
France did not only ſuffer by this diſappoint- 
ment in the Weſt-India expedition, but by pro- 
digious inundations in all parts of that king- 
dom ; this winter a third part of Paris was 
laid under water, and Lyons, Rouen, and o- 
ther great towns ſuffered extremely, boats plyed 
in their ſtreets inſtead of coaches; and in the 


country the lands were overflowed for many 


miles, horſes, ſheep, and oxen, driven down 
the ſtream; nothing was able to reſiſt the 
force of the numerous torrents, multitudes of 
people, as well as cattle and houſes, were de- 
ſtroyed. | | 

But among the loſſes and diſappointments the 
French ſuſtained. about this time, there was one 
event by which they hoped: to reſtore their The Em- 
affairs, and make as conſiderable a figure in al 
Europe as ever their anceſtors had done, and rg 
that was the death of the late Emperor Charles VI, 
which happened on the twentieth day of Ofto- 
ber 1740, N. S. pe 

Several 'months after the death of this Prince, 
the: French court expreſſed the higheſt friend- 
ſhip for the ' Queen of Hungary, his eldeſt 
daughter, who - ſucceeded to all his hereditary 
dominions, and promiſed to perform their en- 
gagements relating to the guaranty. of the ar 
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CHAP. matick Sanction, but at the ſame time aug- 
XXXIX. mented their forces and marched great bodics 
of their troops towards the frontiers of Ger- 
17% many; but in the beginning of Auguſt 1741, 
| his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty began to pull off 
the maſk, by publiſhing a declaration of the fol- 
lowing tenor, viz, | 
The That ſome Electors and Princes of the Empire 
French had informed him (as being guarantee of the 
* ſor treaty of Weſtphalia) of their uncaſineſs at the 
invading King of Great Britain's aſſembling a conſidera- 
the Em- ble body of troops, which might be made uſe 
pire. of to influence the approaching election of an 
Emperor, or be employed againſt fome member 
of the Empire: and therefore, in order to make 
good his engagements, he had cauſed ſome 
troops to advance towards the Rhine, that they 
might be ready to march to the ſuccour of 
the Electors and Princes who ſhould claim his 
guarantee, and that this ſtep ought not to be 
interpreted as acting contrary to the Pragma- 
tick Sanction: his ſole view being the preſerva- 
tion of the tranquillity of Germany, and the 
protecting the freedom of the election of an 
Emperor, and immediately after a French army of 
near forty thouſand men, commanded by the Mar- 
ſnhals BROOGLIO and BELLEISL E, paſſed the Rhine 
at fort Lewis, and marched towards Bavaria, 
while another army of thirty thouſand men, 
commanded by Marſhal MAILLE BOIS, marched 
into Weſtphalia, where they were joined by the 
forces of the Elector of Palatine and the E- 
lector of Cologn. 
Conſi- And another declaration was ſoon after pub- 
tutes the liſhed, wherein his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ſets 
Duke of forth, that the Elector of Bavaria having de- 
ear manded ſuccours of him, to fruſtrate the deſigns 
eral, ; 2 
of his enemies, he was inclined to ſend an 
auxiliary army into his dominions, having him- 
ſelf an intereſt in ſupporting that prince; and 
had conſtituted him his Lieutenant- Genera], to re- 
preſent his perſon in his army in Germany, as 
well over the French as foreigners, to oppoſe 
the deſigns of his enemies, and even enter their 
dominions, beſiege and take their towns, give 
them battle, .&c. 


Dated at Verſailles, Aug. 20, 1741. 


The Ha. The march of the French army into Weſt- 
nover mi- Phalia, and even to the frontiers of Hanover, 
riſiry ob- fo terrified and confounded that miniſtry, who 
dale, nen- were not in a condition to oppoſe them, that 
. the French charge them with begging a neu- 
trality for that EleQorate, and promiſing a 

vote for the Duke of Bavaria in the approach- 

ing election of an Emperor, on condition their 

forces would advance no further : and we began 

to be in ſome pain, leſt his Britiſh Majeſty 
ſhould be furrounded by the armies of France 

| and Pruſſia, and prevented returning to his domi- 
The nions. And now the French court ordered their 
1 — Thoulon ſquadron, commanded by Dz Court 
the Spa, their Admiral, to ſer fail for the coaſt of Spain, 
diſh fleet (which he did on the gth of October, N. S.) 
*Zanſt and took upon him to protect the Spaniſh fleet 
Hz, againſt Admiral Happock, as is related in the 
cs, Modern Hiſtory of Spain. | 3 
Ihe Kin The French were encouraged to invade the 
« Pruſſia Empire, and inſult Great Britain in this man- 

V OL. II. 


ner, not only by the Elector of Buvaria, who CHA F 
laid claim to the Auſtrian dominions, but by , 


the King of Pruſſia, who, notwithſtanding his „cauces 
pretended friendſhip for the Queen of Hun- Silefis, aud 
gary, invaded her duchy of Silclia within two is joined 
months after the late Emperor's death, and 1 
this time had made almoſt an entire conqueſt 3 
of that province, being joined afterwards by 

the Elector of Saxony (King of Poland) who 

formed pretenſions alſo on the Auſtrian .domi- 

nions, as will be ſeen more at large in the 


Modern Hiftory of Germany. 


About the ſame time that the French court Ihe Duke 
publiſhed the declaration with their pretenſions of Bavaria 


tor invading the Empire, the Elector of Bavaria invades 
aſſembled his forces near Scharding, and took ria. 
poſſeſſion of the city of Paſſau on the Danube, 

which facilitated his march into Auſtria, and in 

the beginning of September he penetrated into the 

Upper Auſtria, and took poſſeſſion of Lintz, the 

capital city thereof; from thence he continued his 

march ſo near Vienna, that the Queen of Hungary 

and her court removed from thence, expeCting to be 
beſieged, but the Elector afterwards bent his march 

another way, and entered Bohemia, where ſeveral Bohemia 
detached parties of his army had already taken' invaded 
ſome poſts of conſequence; and in November oy _ — 
the King of Poland cauſed a large body of French: 
his Saxon troops to afſemble on the frontiers and 

of Bohemia, and having joined the French and Saxons. 
Bavarians near Prague, the capital of that king- | 
dom, they took that city by ſurprize on the 
twenty-ſixth of November, and made the gar- They ſup- 
riſon priſoners of war: but while the French prize 
and their allies were fo ſucceſsful in Bohemia, Prague: 
the Auſtrians defeated ſeveral bodies of their. 

troops in Upper Hungary, retook Ents and 

ſome other towns on that ſide : however, it 
appears that the Queen of Hungary was till 

in imminent danger of being overpowered by 

her enemies, for the King of Pruſſia had en- 

tered into a formal alliance with France, before An al- 
their army paſſed the Rhine, to which the E, liance be- 
lectors of Bavaria and Saxony acceded ; the 282 
conditions whereof *tis ſaid were, that the Bavaria, 
kingdom of Bohemaa, with the Upper Auſtria Pruſſia, 


and Tyrol, ſhould be given to the Duke of Ba- and Saxo-. 


varia; the Upper Sileſia, and Moravia to the ; hath 
lector of Saxony; and the lower Sileſia, with the Auſtrian 
town and territory of Niefs, and the town and domi- 


county of Glatz, to the King of Pruſſia, nions a- 


In their diſtreſs the Queen of Hungary having Tue 
aſſembled the ſtates ot that kingdom, made a Queen of 
ſpeech to them in Latin of the following tenor, Hungary's 

Speech ia 
The perplexed ſituation wherein I find my- 1 
« ſelf, by the permiſſion of the divine provi- 
« dence, is attended with ſuch dangerous circum- 
« ſtances, that I ſee no hopes of extricating 
myſelf, unleſs I am ſpeedily and powerfully 
ſuccoured. — Abandoned by my friends, per- 
© ſecured by my enemies, attacked by my near- 
< eſt relations; the only reſource I have left is 
© to ſtay in this kingdom, and commit my per- 
* ſon, my children, my ſcepter and crown, to 


A 


the care of my faithful ſubjects. I don't heſi- 
tate a moment to entruſt them with all, their 
courage and loyalty leave no room to doubt 
that they will employ all their forces to de- 
16 Z fend 
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fend me as well as themſelves ſpeedily and 
« refolutely in this mournful conjunQure.” 


While her Majeſty ſpoke the whole aſſem- 
bly diffolved in tears, and unanimouſly cried 


out, We will ſupport the Queen; we will defend 


Practices 
for ele&- 
ing the 
Dake of 
Bavaria 


Emperor. 


He is pro- 


claimed 
King of 
Bohemia, 
and Em- 
peror. 
1741-2. 
The 
Queen of 


Hungary 
recovers 
Upper 
Auſtria, 
and re- 


_ duces Ba- 


varia. 


Action at 
Bud weis 


Moravia 
invaded. 


Italian 


her againſt her enemies; we will ſacrifice our 
lives and fortunes ſor her; and they made good 
their reſolutions by their future actions. 


In the mean time the French were driving on 
their grand deſign of placing the Duke of Ba- 
varia on the Imperial throne, by their Ambaſ- 
ſador Marſhal BELLE ISLE, in which they did not 
make any great progreſs, till the King of 
Pruſſia entred into that alliance with France 
and Bavaria already mentioned ; but then his 
Pruſſian Majeſty and the King of Poland de- 
claring for Bavaria, and the Elector of Mentz ; 
ſoon after the Ele&or of Hanover was obliged 
to follow their example, to obtain a neutrality 
for his German dominions, which lay expoſed 
to the attacks both of the French and the 
King of Pruſſia, with whom the court of Ha- 
nover had no very good underſtanding; it was 
agreed alſo by the Electors in the French in- 
tereſt, to ſuſpend the Queen of Hungary's vote 
as Queen of Bohemia, to which the Elector 
of Hanover made no . oppoſition, any more than 
the other Electors, who were all of them in- 
deed under French influence at this time, over- 
awed by the numerous forces on their fron- 
tiers, or in the heart of their dominions: the 
Elector of Bavaria made his publick entry in- 
to the city of Prague on the gth of Decem- 
ber, and was that evening proclaimed King of 
Bohemia, and on the 13th of January he was 
elected King of the Romans and Emperor of 
Germany at Franckfort, and he was crowned there 
the 21ſt of the ſame month. : 

Her Hungarian Majeſty however proteſted 
againſt it, declared the election void, and her 
Generals did not only recover the Upper Auſtria, 
but reduced all the duchy of Bavaria, obliging 
the capital city of Munich to ſurrender. 


Marſhal Bx 06110, who commanded the forces 
of the allies in Bohemia, receiving advice of the 
progreſs of the Auſtrians in Bavaria, aſſembled 
his forces and attacked Prince CHARLES of Lor- 
rain, in his intrenchments at Budweis; four at- 
tempts were repulſed with very. great loſs. 

On the other hand, the Pruſſians made them- 
ſelves maſters of the capital city of Olmuts, and 
almoſt all Moravia; about the ſame time the 
French accommodated the differences between his 
Pruſſian Majeſty, and the Elector Palatine, con- 
cerning the ſucceſſion to Bergues and Julters, which 
the King of Pruſſia yielded up 'tis ſaid, on con- 
dition the French would guarantee Sileſia to 
him. | 

The war in Italy, which commenced at this 


war com- time between the Spaniards and Auſtrians, will 


be treated of in the modern hiſtory of that country. 
I ſhall only obſerve here, that when the French 
Ambaſſador demanded a paſſage for fifteen thou- 
ſand of the Spaniſh troops, to join with thoſe 
already in Italy, the King of Sardinia declared 
he ſhould oppoſe the attempts of any power that 
ſhould endeavour to diſturb the repoſe of Italy. 


France, in order to ſupply her exhauſted treaſu- 
ry, this year extended the tax of the tenth p.n- 
ny or two ſhillings in the pound, to mecha- 
nicks, and manufacturers, which occaſioned an in- 
ſurrection at Lyons; on the other hand, the Queen 
of Hungary's Generals levicd conſiderable contri- 
butions 1n Bavaria, and began now to receive large 
remittances from Great Britain, and the States- 
General, to enable her to make head againſt the 
French and their allies. 

At this critical juncture, the treaty of ſubſidy 
between Great Britain and Denmark expiring, 
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the Daniſh troops returned home; and *tis ſaid, Cenaries 
agreed to enter into the ſervice of France; but \, 


however that was, the new miniſtry in Great 
Britain thought proper to embark a good body of 
forces in April, in order to oppoſe the deſigns of 
the French and their allies, who proceeded to 
reduce ſuch places in Bohemia, as remained in 
poſſeſſion of the Auſtrians; and Marſhal BR os - 
L 10 having inveſted Egra, that town ſurrendered 
to him on, on the eighth of April. 

Prince CHARLES of Lorrain in the mean time 
obliged the Pruſſians to evacuate Moravia, and 
following them into Bohemia, there was a ſmart 
engagement between the two armies, in which 
both ſides claimed the victory: another engage- 
ment happened in Bohemia, between Prince 1,o8- 
KOWITZ and the two French Marſhals, Bxo06G1.10 


and BELLEISL E, in which the Auſtrians ſeem to 


have had the worſt of it: however the Auſtrians 
ſoon after became ſuperior to the French in Bohe- 
mia, for the King of Pruſſia made peace with her 
Hungarian Majeſty, on condition of her confirm- 
ing Sileſia to him, and the Saxons about the ſame 
time quitted the intereſt of France; and now the 
French were left in Bohemia, to contend almoſt 
ſingly with the forces of the Houſe of Auſtria, 
for the Emperor was able to afford them but 
little aſſiſtance ; the reaſon of this ſudden change 
in the Pruſſjans and Saxons, is ſaid to be, that 
they began to diſcover the treachery of the French, 
in ſetting the German Princes together by the 
ears, and making them weaken one another, 
that they might have an opportunity of ſubduing 
their country with the greater eaſe, | 

The French Marſhals BROGLIOandBFELLEISLFE 
being thus deſerted, were forced to ſhut them- 
ſelves up in the city of Prague, while the Au- 
ſtrians cut off their proviſions on every ſide, and 
reduced them to the Jaſt neceſſity : but ſeveral 
ſmart actions happened between the Auſtrians 
and the French, during this blockade, in which 
ſometimes one ſide had the advantage and ſome- 
times the other, 

In the mean time the Britiſh court out- bidding 
the French, entered into another ſubſidy trea- 
ty with Denmark, and took eight thouſand 
Danes into their pay. And the regency of 
Hanover received orders to detach ſixteen thou- 
ſand Hanoverians, and fix thouſand Heſſians in 
the Britiſh pay, to the Auſtrian Netherlands 


a conſiderable train of artillery alſo was em- 7110s and 


barked at the Tower of London for Flanders, 


: ys e march i@ 
which ſhewed that the King of Great Britain plander 


was now in earneſt, and determined to make 
the Queen of Hungary's cauſe his own. 

The French marching another army through 
Germany this year, commanded by Marſhal 
MailLEBOIs, the Auſtrians were obliged to 


quit, 


home, 


Britiſh 
troops em- 
ba ric for 
Flanders, 
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CHAP. quit Bavaria, and Marſhal Berierists found 


XXXIX. means to eſcape out of Bohemia in the depth 

— 2 of winter, with the greateſt part of the garriſon 

ters Ger- Of Prague (amounting to ſixteen thouſand men) 

many and many of whom periſhed by the ſeverity of the 

relieves ſeaſon, the fatigue they ſuffered in forced marches, 

b. and by the Huſſars and Croats, who ſkirmiſhed 

with them continually in their retreat, till they 
reached Egra. | 

In February following the troops of the King 

of Great Britain in Flanders, conſiſting of Eng- 

—_—— liſh, Hanoverians, Heſſians, and Flemmings, 

Germany. began their march towards Germany ; and the 

1743- latter end of April his Majeſty and the Duke 

of Cumberland embarked for Holland ; about the 

ſame time his Imperial Majeſty thought fit to 

retire from Franckfort and reſide at Munich, 

demanding at the ſame time of the circle of the 

Upper Rhine, that they ſhould furniſh the French 

army commanded by Marſhal NoAILLES with 

proviſions, on his entrance into Germany : The 

Earl of Stair, who commanded the Britiſh forces 

in their march to Germany, ſignified to the 

ſeveral Princes of the Empire, that he had no 

orders to act againſt the Emperor, but only to 

oblige the French to leave Germany : at the ſame 


The Eng- 


liſh march 


time he preſſed the Dutch to join him with the 


twenty thouſand men they had promiſed the 
Queen of Hungary ; but that cautious republick 
ſtill delayed to give orders for their march, terri- 
fied, as *tis ſaid, by the French miniſters, who 
threatned them with certain ruin if they joined 
the Britiſh forces, and magnified the power of 
their Grand Monarch, as if his forces were 
irreſiſtable amounting at this time to four hun- 
dred thouſand men, and his revenues anſwerable 
The ; As they gave out: However, the Dutch did at 
ee length order the twenty thouſand men to march 
march af. and follow the Britiſh forces into Germany, but 


ter them. they were ſo very flow in their motions, that 


they were at a conſiderable diſtance when the 
battle was fought at Dettingen, between the 
forces of Great Britain, and the French command- 


ed by Marſhal Noa1iLLes near Dettingen, on the 
banks of the Mayne. 


Bohemia Rut before I come to give a further account of 
and Bava- 


ria almoſt that battle, it may be proper to obſerve what 
recoveres was doing in Bohemia and Bavaria, and in both 
again by thoſe countries we find the Auſtrians very ſucceſſ- 
tne Auſtri- ful this campaign, but the moſt conſiderable 
TI action was at Brunau in Bavaria, where the 
French and Bavarians were defeated on the firſt 
of June N. S. by the Auſtrian Generals, and loſt 
between four and five thouſand men; ſoon after 
which Landſhut, Deckendorf, and moſt of the 
towns in Bavaria, ſubmitted to rhe Queen of 
Hungary a ſecond time; whereupon the Emperor 
abandoned Munich again, and reſorted to Augſ- 
burg a neutral city. | 


The Eng-. In the mean time the Engliſh and Auſtrians 
= 1 continued their march into the Empire, and 


and paſſed the Rhine and afterwards the Mayne near 
Mayne, Franckfert, of which Marſhal NoA ILL ES receiv- 
ing advice, and underſtanding that not only the 
Dutch but the Hanoverians and Heſſians, were 
at a great diſtance from them, aſſembled an 
army of thirty thouſand men, paſſed the Rhine, 
with a deſign to attack the Engliſh before they 
were joined, of which the Earl of Stair had 
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notice juſt time enough to retire cver the CHAP. 
Mayne, and encamp at Hochſt, near Hlannau: XXXIX. 
the Engliſh ſome few days after continue d 

their march up the Mayne to Aſchaffenburg. 
whereupon the French paſſed the Mayne with 

part of their army at Selingenſtat, and thereby 
endeavoured to cut off the communication of the 

Engliſh with Hannau, which their Generals 

being apprized of, quitted Aſchaffenburg, and 
on the fifteenth at night marched back again 
towards Hannau ; this the French obſerving, took 
poſſeſſion of Aſchaffenburg and ſome other poſts, 
whereby they cut off the communicarion cf the 
Engliſh, with molt of the towns from whence 

they received their proviſions on that ſide ; they 

alſo planted their cannon on the ſouthern bank of 

the Mayne to annoy the Engliſh which ever way 

they ſhould attempt to march, and diſengage 
themſelves, and thus hemnied in, they depended 

that the Engliſh muſt have periſhed for want of 
ſubſiſtence, or laid down their arms; and all 
accounts agreed, that the Britiſh forces were in 

great danger of ſtarving, and had already ſuffered 

very much for want of food: but the French 'tis 

ſaid loſt all theſe advantages by the Duke of Dettirgen 
Gramont's attacking the Engliſh contrary to his battle. 
orders, for the French were driven back again 

over the Mayne with very great ſlaughter, and if 

the Earl of Stair's advice had been followed, their 

whole army had been ruined. The greateſt loſs 

the Engliſh ſuſtained, was from the batteries of 
cannon. on the Mayne, and a furious attack of 

the French black muſketeers who were almoſt 

all cut to pieces; but having already given a 
particular account of the battle of Dettingen in 

the Modern Hiſtory of Germany, I ſhall not 
enlarge upon it here, only obſerve that the Earl 

of Stair ſoon after the battle reſigned his poſt 

of. General, and ſome other great men threw up 

their commiſſions, obſerving their advice or 
orders not attended to, and conſequently they were 
diſabled from doing their country that ſervice 

which might have been expected from them. 


Egra ſurrendering about this time to the Prague & 
Auſtrians, as Prague had done before, and Ba- Egra re- 
varia being reduced, the Emperor's General Count ken. 
SECKENDORF agreed to a neutrality, and the The Em- 
Emperor returned to Franckfort. W hereupon the Peror neu» 
French retired over the Rhine, to which river © 
Prince CHARLES of Lorrain advanced with a The 
deſign to paſs it, if the Engliſh would have French re- 
made a diverſion on the Lower Rhine, but they tire out of 
contented themſelves with marching into the amy 
Palatinate, the Dutch forces attending then at 
ſome diſtance, and when the French retired into 
their own territories near Landau, neither the 
Engliſh or Dutch would be perſuaded to advance 
beyond the frontiers, as it muſt infallibly have 
occaſioned a war with France, which Marſhal 
Noa1LLEs being ſufficiently apprized of, de- 
tached great part of his forces to the Upper Rhine, 
to oppoſe Prince CHaRLEsS's paſſing that river, 
and this rendered all that Prince's deſigns abortive 
for unleſs the Engliſh and Dutch would have 
agreed to invade the territories of France, on the 
ſide of Landau, and made a diverſion, the army 
of France under Prince MAu RICE of Saxony on 
the oppoſite ſide of the Rhine, would have been 
much ſuperior to that of the prince, and in ſuch 

circumſtances 
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CHAP. circumſtances it would have endangered the loſs 
XXXIX. of his whole army if he had attempted it. 

The German war was ſcarce commenced when 

Cardinal Fl EUR V died, and poſſibly had never 

been proſecuted if he had lived; for it is obſerved 

of that prelate, that he had ſo happy a talent at 

negotiation, that he made greater acquiſitions to 


the French monarchy by treaties, than LEWIS CH Ap. 
the fourteenth had done by conqueſt; he was XXXIX. 
ſo perfectly verſed in the art of corrupting the 

powers of Europe, or their miniſters, that he 

ſeldom had occaſion to make uſe of force to ac- 
compliſh any of his projects. 
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Treats of the fituation and extent of Spain; of its name and original inhabitants ; of the 


CHAP. PA N Portugal, once a province 
3 of it, is the moſt weſtern part of the con- 
andextent ſea, or bay of Biſcay, on the north; by the Py- 


renean mountains and the Mediterranean ſea to- 


wards the eaſt; by the Mediterranean and the 
Atlantick ocean on the ſouth; and by the ſame 
ocean on the weſt : extending from the thirty- 
fixth'to the forty-fourth degree of north latitude, 
and taking up thirteen degrees of longitude ; Cape 
Creus, or the moſt eaſterly part of it, lying thice 
degrees to the eaſtward of London, and Cape Fi- 
niſterre, or the moſt weſtern part, ten degrees to 
the weſtward of London : ſo that its breadth from 
north to ſouth in a direct line is exactly 490 miles, 
and its length from eaſt to weſt about 680 miles. 
The form of it is generally ſaid to reſemble an ox- 
hide ſpread upon the floor, of which the-Pyrenean 
mountains, which divide it from France on the 
north-eaſt, may be reckoned the neck. Ws 

dame. The moſt ancient names we meet with of this 
country, are thoſe of Beria and ler w the firſt 
of which it is ſaid to have obtained from its being 

looked upon as the end of the world, the word 

Theria ſignifying as much: or according to others, 

N from the river Berus, now Ebro. The Greeks 
gave it the name of Heſperia, on account of its 
weſtern ſituation in regard to them, ing ſig- 
nifying the weſtern or evening ſtar. The ſtory 


HxspERUSs, who communicared their names ſuc- 
ceſſively to this country, is looked upon as fabu- 

lous. As to the common name of Spanza, (Spain) 

or Hiſdaxia, or as it is called by the Spaniards, 
Eſdania ; this, a French writer of credit is of 
opinion, was given It by the Phenicians, from 

the vaſt flock of lapwings they found here, Sepana 

in their language ſignifying a lapwing; and in 
confirmation of this opinion it is urged, that upon 

the Emperor Apr1an's medals, the lapwing is 

the device for Spain. R 

Original There is no manner of certainty as to the ori- 
1 ginal inhabitants of this country; only in general 
*  1t is very reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that is was peo- 

Vol. II. Nuuz. XCUL 


of its having had two Kings called I8zrvs and 


Air, the face of the country, mountains, rivers, plants, animals: and minerals, 


pled either by the Gauls, who lay conti 


Streight of Gibralter. 

The Phenicians, or Canaanites, were the next 
that planted colonies here, who being obliged to 
abandon their country to the Iſraelites, coaſted 


along the Mediterranean ſeas, ſettling "themſelves - 


firſt at Carthage on the African ſide; and after- 
wards on the Ifland of Cades or Gades near the 
contitient of Europe. Here chey trafficked witn 
the people of the country, and either by permiſ-. 
fion or force built feveral towns and fortreſſes ori 
the main land, as Malaga, Andera, &c. The 
inhabitants of Marſeilles, who were originally 
Phocians, a people of Greece, that ſubſiſted by 


trade and navigation as the Phenicians did, planted 


colonies in the moſt eaſtern parts of Spain, be- 
tween the Pyrenees and the river Ebro, build- 
ing the town of Rhodes, now Roſes, and ſeveral 
other places on the coaſt of Catalonia. But the 
Phenicians becoming the moſt conſiderable ma- 

ritime power, poſſeſſed themſelves at length of all 
the ſouth part of Spain, which they held without 
a rival for between two and three hundred years, 
till the Romans, jealous of their power, entered 
into a war with them about the year 513 from 
the foundation of Rome, and compelled them to 
relinquiſh that part of Spain which lies to the 
eaſtward of the Ebro. By a ſecond war, which 


ended A. R. 553, the Carthaginians were obliged 


to abandon the reſt of their territories in Spain 


to the conquering Romans. The northern parts 


however being mountainous and difficult of acceſs, 
and poſſeſſed by ſeveral warlike nations, maintained 
their liberties for an hundred and ſeventy years 
afterwards, till the Emperor Avevsrvs being 
at peace with the reſt of the world, determined 
to bring the whole country under his dominion ; 
and notwithſtanding they held out ſome time a- 
mong their rocks and almoſt impenetrable foreſts, * 
being attacked on every fide by ſuch numerous 

armies of veteran troops, they were at length o- 
bliged to furrender, whereby the Romans became 
n e 17A maſtery _ 


"of 


led either | guous to CH ap, 
it, or from the coaſt of Barbary, from which it l. 
is ſeparated by a very narrow ſtteight, called the 
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the hiſtory of the country here, having reſerved 


V a chapter on purpoſe to treat of the ancient and 


The air. 


modern hiſtory of it, as uſual. _ 1 
They generally breathe in Spain a pure dry air, 
hot, but exceeding healthful: indeed in ſome pro- 
vinces it is moiſt, as in Galicia, and in Catalonia 
and the northern parts; and upon the mountains it 
iseXceſhve con in winter. reſt of the c 
ty & rarely gains, unleſs in ſpring and autum 
the heavens are ſerene, and the ſun 1s ſeldom in- 
tercepted by a ſingle cloud. The winter is ſo mo- 


derate in the valleys, that they have very little oc-, 
caſion for fires nine months of the year. If there 


be ice ſometimes, it is not above the thickneſs of a 
crown-piece, and ſnow is hardly ever ſeen but near 
the mountains. The Mds are covered with flowers 
and odoriferous' haybs, | at the time we are locked 


up in froſt. On the contrary, it muſt be con- 


=_ ning prin ph 
tWẽ O vin 
Spalt, | lor 


great number of valleys. 


rſed with a C HA P. 


The Sierra d' Occa, anciently called Mount Idu- 


beda, is a mountain which iſſues from the Pyre- 
nees, and extends to the Mediterranean ſea near 


Tortoſa, weſt of the Ebro. Another branch of 


it ſtretches from eaſt to weſt, traverſing the whole 
kingdom of © as far as Cape Finiſterra, run- 

iſcay, part © Caſtrtes and he 
of 1. ang Galicia. J. Sole 
2 ere iſſues a branch 
from this called Oroſpeda, which riſes inſenſibly, 
and near the mouth of the Tagus obtains the name 
of Sierra Morina, which ſtretching till farther 
ſouth, is called Sierra d' Alcarez, where the river 
Guadalquivir riſes z then 8 to the ſouth- 

© 


eſt, it traverſs the kingdom bf Grenada, and 
is continued to the Streights of Gibralter, where 
we fee the celebrated Mount Calpe, oppoſite to 


feſſed that during the months of June, July and Mount Abila in Africa; which two mounts are 


Auguſt, the heats are inf to 


eſpecially in the heart of the country and towards 
the ſouth ; the heat of the ſun at thoſe times is ſo, tains of leſs note, which will be mentioned in the 


northern countries. Thoſe that live upon or 
the mountains, br near the ſea-coaſt, inde 
often bleſſed with refreſhing breezes, and then 


intenſe, that many of their ſmall rivers and brboks * 


are entirely dried up, and the roads and fields are. 


_ ihfufferably duſty ; and what adds to the exceffive 


— called Herxevrrs's pi 


Pillars; the- ne plus ultru of 
the ancients. There are abundance of other moun- 


deſcription of the reſpective provinces. 


Spain is ſaid to be watered with an hundred and Rivers. 
fifty rivers, of which fix only deſferve that name; 


heat, is the calmneſs of the ſunmer ſenſon when via, 1. The Ebro. 2. The Gusdalquivir. 3. 


we ſeldom meet with the leaſt breath of air, the 


wind not blowing ſo frequently as.it eu 
a 5 


are generally cool and refreſhing; nor is there any 
danger of continuing in the open air till midnight, 
as there is in ſome other hot countries. 


Face of the The face of the country is rough and uneven, 


country. encumbered. with abundance of 


high mountains, 


Mountains vhoſe tops ſeem-to touch the clouds, ſome of them 


runni the whole length of the coun from eaſt 
to 7 among theſe the Pyrenees wick been al; 
ways the moſt celebrated 3. nor are they inferior to 
the Alps, of. which the poets have ſaid ſo many 
wonderful things. They 7 Spain from 
France, as has been obſerved already, extending 
from the Mediterranean to the 


Te 
e of about eighty · five ES, anc greateſt 
. of . about forty-five. They be- 
gin at Port Vendres in Rouſſillon on the Mediter- 
rancan, and extend to Fontarabia on AY of 
Biſcay, traverſing Catalonia and Arragon, and di- 
2 into two parts: but in this ſpace it 
ſeveral names, according to the countries it bor- 
ders upon: in Rouſſillon it is divided into two bran- 
ches, of which that that ſeparates it from Lan 
is called the Anti-Pyrenees, and that which di- 
vides it from Catalonia is called the Col de Pertuis. 
There are other branches of it bordering on theſe 
countries, called Mont Canigon; Sierra de Guar 
Col de Praxa, Col de Argentiere and Port de Violla, 
Thoſe which divide Gaſcony from Arragon are 
the mountains of Jaca and St. Chriſtian, he 
is the famous Pic de Midi, reſembling a ſugar-l 


upon a table, which is ſaid to extend to the middle p 


region of the air; and in Navarre, between P. 

peluna and St. John de Pie de Pont, we meet with 
the mountains of Adela and Roncevaux. The 
ancient geographers made the Pyrenees extend the 
whole length of Spain to the Atlantick ocean; nor 
were they much in the wrong, the reſt of. the 
mountains of Spain ſeeming, but branches of theſe. 
There are but aye paſſages over that part of them 
which. lie . between, France and Spain, and thoſe 
exceeding \ difficult and dangerous; but they are 


Hs rr 4. The Tagus. 5. The Duero. 
d. 6, The Minbo. 
e e 
have communicated its narme to; the whole Þun- 
try, from thence called [berig, . hath 
the mountains of Aſturia.' It riſes from two 
ſources, of Which the principal is near the town 
of Fuenti,,Ebro, or Fountain Ebro, taking its 
name. fray this f. ring It runs from the north- 
welt to de fourh-ca near five hundred miles, 
receiving in its paſſage upwards of ſixty 88 
which the muſt Lonlideable is the Arragon in the 
province of chat name, and, the Segra in Ca- 
talonia. It traverſes good part of Old Caſtile and 
iſcay, then enters Navarre, and inclining to the 
ſouthward, divides -that province from Caſtile, 
and paſſing 2 Tudela, becomes navigable for 
ſmall boats there. From Navarre it continues its 
courſe to the province of Arragon, which it di- 
vides almoſt ,in two. equal parts, waſhing the 
walls of the city of Saragalla From thence it 
runs on to Catalonia, and ſome miles below Tor- 
toſa it throws itſelf into the Mediterranean with 
great rapidity, forming at its mouth the little 
iſlands of Alfaches. RY 
his is almoſt the only navigable river in Spain, 
and even this is of little advantage to them, unleſs 
between Tortoſa and the ſea ; for notwithſtanding 
it carries veſſels, for the ſpace of two hundred 00 
fifty miles down the ſtream, it runs with that rapid 
force that a boat cannot go up againſt the ſtream 
higher than Tortoſa, and it is very difficult to go 
down on account of the rocks which lie in 970 


channel about twenty leagues from Saragoſſa. 


* 


* 4 4-4 


T he 


| n >. fai The Ebro 
ih its ſource in 


* 
* 
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quivir, 
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The Guadalquivirs anciently called Boetis\and 
Tarteſſus, and by the Moors, Vadalcabir, which 
ſignifies in Arabick a great river, was by corrup: 
tion afterwards. called :Guadalquivir by the Spa- 
niards. It riſes in the moſt eaſtern part of An- 


daluſia, on the confmes af Grenada and Murcia, 


Guadiana. 


near the celebrated mountain called by the ancients 
Oreſpeda, and by the modern Spaniatds, Sierra 
Segura; at the foot of Which ſeveral rivulets riſe; 
and meeting together form a lake, from wience 
this river iſſues. It traverſes the whole length of 
Andaluſia from the north-eaſt to the ſouth. weſt, 
paſſing by Cordoua, Seville, and St. Lucar, falling 
into the Atlantick ocean about fifteen leagues ſouth. 
weſt of Seville, and eight to the northward of 
Cadiz. Its, waters glide very gently along, and it 
is navigable as high as Seville for pretty large veſ- 
ſels, and has the advantage of the tide ſo far; but 
is ſo full of | ſands, that cheꝝ frequently miſcarry. 
From Seville up to Gordaua it will carry only 
ſmall boats, and above Cordoua the rocks that lie 
in it ſpoil the navigation Nat 5 n 0 1 
The Guadiana, in Latin, Aras, riſes in New 
Caſtile, in the vaſt plains of Monteilʒ or la Man- 
cha. It: ĩſſues from certain lakeg,, calſet by tha 
natives the lakes of Guadiana. It takes its courſe 
at firſt from eaſt to weſt, paſſing by Calatrava, 
Medelin, Merida, and 'Badajos; in Eſtremadura, 
after which it turns about th the ſouth ward, and 
falls into the Atlantick ocean near A te; 
Both ancients ' and moderns relate abundance of 
odd ſtories of this river, as that it runs ten leagues 
under ground near Medelin, for which veaſonthe 
Latins called it Auas, or the Duck; bur this our 
modern geographers affirm is an error: this much 
however is agreed to be true, that a little below 
its ſcource it paſſes between high mountains which 
prevent the ſight of it for three or four miles, 
after which it appears again in the lakes which tlie 
Spaniards call the Eyes of the Guadiana. After- 
wards in its courſe a little above Calatrava, it is 
ſo covered. with rocks which hang over it, and 
ruſhes, that the river does not appear. From 
Merida to Mertola, two towns about thirty-five 
leagues diſtant from each other, it is ſo full of 
rocks on the right and left, that no boat can go 
upon it, and it is very dangerous croſſing of it. 
In ſummer- time there is very little water inc this 
river, and the little that remains does not ſeem to 
run. It appears among the rocks to have more 
of the nature of a torrent than a river, which, 
during the rainy ſeaſon, has rollen down great 


heaps of ſtones from time to time from the neigh- 


bouring mountains. Ix is no wonder therefore if 
ſome. people have imagined that it had Joſt itſelf 
under the earth, ſince it ſcarce appears ſar ſevoral 
miles during the ſcorching heats. 


The Tagus is the largeſt and moſt = . 
Wa 0 


of all the rivers of Spain. The Portugueſe, 
reap. the greateſt advantage from it on-account of 
— call it the King of rivers. It has i ſouroe 


in New Caſtile, near Albarazin, and tums about 


four hundred miles from. eaſt to weſt, firſt .takin 
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The giver Dutro riſes: on the confines of Na- CH AP. 
varte and Arragon; that part of the mountain 5 


Idubeda which 
Cogollo; near the towwof Aguillac del Campo. 
It firſt: runs through the middle of Old Caſtile, and 
paſſing by Soria and Aramda, traverſes the kings 
dom af Leon, waſhing the walls of ' Fordeſillus, 
Torq and Zamora, aud entering Portugal, after a 
winding courſe / falls into the Atlantik Ocean a 
little Helow Porto. The entrance is N rms, ern 
on acobunt of the rocks and ſands that lie at the 
mouth: oft, inſomiich that veſſels cam only come 
in at high. water;: It runs about thted hundred 
miles from eaſt to weſt, but is not flavigable on 
account of the rocks and caſcades with which the 
paſſage is obſtructed. woos Hol ie een 


ved I daidw neren 
The Minho, the leaſt of the & Spuiniſh tivers, Minho; 


riſes: in the north. vaſt part of Gallela, near the 
town of Caſtro del Rey, and running ſputh-· weſt 
through that province, paſſes by Buga Oreuſe and 
Thuy falling into the dtlantiek Oeean near the 
comfides dfiÞ bloa-919 97977 25 mEgEn 20 
: >Ifomelrere:to fbllowethe ancients ih (their de- 
ſcriptionyof Spain, itwould appearthe richeſt, the 


uni verſe, o little ſhart of a terreſtrial paradife>: Some 


aſſure us it is more fruitful than Africk or Gaul: 
that it is neither parohed by the exceſſive heat of 
the ſun, as the former; nor diſturbed by winds and 
ſtorms like the latteri that it aboutids in corn, 
wine ard the moft delicious frifith iar their 
olives art to be preferred to thoſe oftotlfer — 
and their vines give place to none: that thofe pat 

whick>do not product con afford excellent paſte. 
rage: hut abovt all, that here are found all kind 


of preaique minerals im the greateſt abundabeꝶ ak 


gold, filver, | &c. in their mouatains, and their 
ri vers golden ſands: that they had not only 
ſufficient of every thing defirable''td/ ſupply their 
own country, but / ſerved as a granaryto Rome, 
and almoſt all Italy: that the mountain Oroſpeda, 
which ſignifies the ſilver mount, obtained its name 
from the ſilver it produced: that in Galicia 
gold was ſo: plentiful, that the huſbandman 
often broke/up great pieces with his plow: that 
Luſitania and Aſturia were equally rich, where 
they ſometimes found pieces of gold ' of: half a 
pound weight: And that to this country the an- 
cients:ſent their fleets in ſearch of theſe precious 
minerals: äs the Europeans now do theirs” to the 
continent ot America! The Phenicians;” who 
firkarrived/at theſe happy ſhores, it is ſaĩd, found 
ſilver ſa very common among the Turdetani, that 
their moſ common utenſils and moveables were 
made wich itz! ant that:they purchaſed it of the na- 
tives for toys and baubles:z and that having amaſſed 
gion quantities hat theirſhips could not 


— 
mit;. make anchors of 


they were obliged to 
ek . ifs low Nr | 
lis relation has certainly very much the air of 
fiction atathia dag and yet is not entirely to be re- 


taking jectda hw artes indeed muſt be made for the 


its courſe over New Caſtile, and waſhing the: walls 
of Toledo, paſſes by Almaras and Alcantara in the 
Spaniſh, Eſtremadura, after which it enters the 


Portugueſe Eſtremadura, and paſſing on farms a 
little bay t a league over, which ſerves r a 
port to the city of Liſbon, and ſix or ſeveni miles 


| below falls into the Atlantick ocean. | This; river 


was famous anciently for its golden ſanda, but I 


don't find there 18 any of that rich mineral to be | 
met with in this river at preſent. 
Rs 


9 


yen: of itheir writers, and the eaſtern 
manner of expreſſion; they certainly; never ex- 
tobe under ſtood literally and ſtrictly, an 
thamthe modern Aſſaticks or Italians; the 
vids dught to beigaken in the ſenſe they were 


underſtood at ciie time, and in the country they 


wrote and as im prophane, fo in ſacred ſtory the 
wantof this: caution has occaſtoned a multitude of 
But to proceed; A late French writer 
ſeems to inſinuate, tkat the Tarſis from which 


1 Hi AM 


goes under the name of Sierra de Buero. 


Preduce of 
the coun- 
pleaſanteſt; and the mbſt beautiful country in the == og 
the anci- 


of them place the Elyſtar fields here, While- others ents. 
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it ſelf, formerly called T 


ſand workmen were continually em 
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ſituated in the ſouth-weſt part of Spain, there hav- 
ing been a town of that name between the branches 
of the river Bcetis, or Guadalquivir, and thatriver 

wore "ob The. ſituation 
of Tyre in the Levant ſea, and the Tyrians and 
Phenicians trading hither alſo, would render this 
ſurmiſe extremely probable, were it not-expreſly 
ſaid, that. theſe fleets of H 1& AM and Soronon 
were built in the Red Sea, in the land of Edom, 
and ſet ſail. from thence, and conſequently muſt 
ſteer. their courſe either to the lochen or African 
ſhores. I ſhall only obſerve further, that the 
Scripture ſays, flver was as plentiful in Jeruſalem 


as the ſtones of the ſtreet in the reign of King So- 
Toon, which I 


few people underſtand li- 
"any © ON they da the above-men- 


terally, 
— figurative ſſions in prophane hiſtories. 
Having premiſed thus much from the concurrent 


As to the 


mountains are generally covered with oaks, fir- 


trees, and other excellent timber, and the lower 


_ of them with graſs and a variety of ſweet Prod | 
rbs, on which are fed large flocks of ſheep and country at 
goats the wool of the former eſteemed the fineſt preſent. 


in Europe. and without a mixture of which the 
moſt va viable cloths cannot be made. The Spaniſh 
wheat is excellent; and their bread would be e- 
good if it was not ſometimes ſpoiled in the 
making. wr | have plenty of barley, the food of 
their horſes and mules, bur ſcarce any oats. ' They 
do not think it worth their while to make hay, 
though they have graſs enough, but feed their 
horſes and mules with ſtraw in the room of it? and 
indeed there is ſcarce. any part of the year they 
want-paſture' for their flocksand herds, ſo that hay 
is by no means fo neceſſary here as it is in eolder 
countries, where out grounts yield little or nothing 


teſtimony of che ancients; I make no manner of in winter. T hey have . rich wines, and in 


doubt but there were formerly mines af gold and 
ſilver in Spain, as there are no doubt ſtill; - 
not worth the working, ſince better are di 

or, which is the ſame thing, others that 


3 
may be 


wrought much cheaper. The richeſt ſilver mine 
| the ancients diſcovered in Spain, 


was two. or three 
miles diſtant from Carthagena, where wk pw 
yielded the Romans daily twenty-five: thouſand 
drachms of that precious metal. Aſturia, Galicia 
and Luſitania, furniſhed them annually with twen · 
ty thouſand pounds weight of — Near the 
1 a = was diſcovered which: yielded 
HanxmaL three hundred a day. When 
Scir1o AFRICANUSs took Ca 
cond Punick war, he found there two hundred and 
2 thouſand cups * of gold, _ 
m of near a pound weig van 
ſilver chin, and an infinite number of 1 3 
veſſels and utenſils 1 hy the riches A _ one 


town, as my author obſerves, . we dg den as 


eſtimate of the reſt of Spain fic 


If it be demanded, What are > BE: of ichoſe 
rich mines that produced all this treaſure? Are they rec 


exhauſted that they have afforded no or ſilver 


may be, the ſame mines ſtill, but as gold and ſilver 
are of late years become more plentiful, and enſier 
come at in other places, it may not be worth the 
while 40 open theſe. Before the gold on the coaſt 


of Africk, in China, and in the Eaſt Indies was 
diſcovered, and beſore we had any communication 220 
with Potoſi, and the other gold and filver mines of 


America, thoſe metals were more ſcarce, and con- 


ſequently more valuable than they are at preſent. 


and it might turn to a much better account to 
work them then than it does now: the ſlaves who 
dig in chem alſo are maintained at a leſs 
I in the Indies than they could be in Spain 
eſpecially ſince we are very well aſſured, that 
was much better cultivated, and yielded 
2 of corn and other 1 
s under the management o ee 
22 who plant or ſow little more than 
ve their own neceſſities; Whereas the Romans 
drew a great deal of their proviſion from thence. 
But beſides the rich minerals. above: mentioned, 
they have at this day good mines of quick ſilver, 


— 


ſulphur, lead, alom, copper, and the iron and; Reel 


of Biſcay is in the greateſt eſteem of any in Eu- 
rope. Here are alſo found ſeveral kinds of preci- 


ous ſtones, as agates, 3 garnets, _"_ 
eg alabaſter and jaſper. 


abthe | rolin, c. : 


elling over this : mountainous country: 


The men who 


plenty, ſuch s N „Galicia, Alicanr, 
rcelona, and many others. Beſides the fruits 


4 


common td us here, they abound in oranges, le- 


mods, citrons, prunes, raiſins, olives , figs, ca- 
pers, cheſtiuta, tes and almonds.* Man 

medicinal and odori herbs and flowers grow 
wild: here, which with. us will not arrive at any 
perfection with the utmoſt care; and their oil, wax 
and honey, is as good a8 any in Europe. There 


is ſo mu 1 cee Span that it is ſaid to em- 
ploya mi feeding, gathering and 
a the * inning, weaving, and other 


manufactures of ſilk ar: velvet. Other 

duce fax, bem „cotton, ſugar, ſaffron, pitch, 
as to their atſimals, their örſes 
have always been eſteemed for their, ſwiftneſs, as 
their mules are for their ſtrength, and being fore- 


footed;:on that-account are generally uſed in tra- 


nor do 
they Want very good horſes fot draught. The fleſh 
of their ſheep is admired a welt a the woo! they 


produce; the ficfh of their goats and kids alſo is 


their hogs and dried bacon are 
reckoned equal to thoſe of Weſtphalia. Wild 


hoggs, deer, rabbets, hares, fowl, and all manner 
for ſeveral ages? To which it is anſwered there 


of game, ate plentiful, eſpecially in their moun- 
tains and foreſts, and the >a Uhich almoſt ſur- 
round them, well ſtocked with fiſh; But of all theſe 
particulary.I ſhall give a more diſtinct account in 


the en on rener a 
Hv * Ti? 1 J 
e H A P. II. 


Trent of the perſens and br, of the Spaniards ; of 
r Aer, enfen and way 
e travelling. 


HES 
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made, but few of them corpulent. Their 
. is ſwarthy, their hair black, their fea- 


com 
tures juſt, with briſk ſparkling eyes. They ſhave the Spa- 
their beards, leaving long muſtachio's on the up- 2 

The women are generally ſmall and ſlen- 


r lip 
— and value themſelves much on their ity 
lietle feet, and fine hands and arms, and take 
bundance of pains to prevent their breaſts Forte 


out of ſize, by binding * of lead upon them. 
1 to dreſs, part their hair, Their ha- 


preten 
and tie it behind wich ribbon. 
generally black, and conſiſt of a fine ſhirt, a ſhort 
waiſtcoat, and bieeches cloſe to their thighs ; fine 
black | ſtockings, and white thread underneath. 
On their feet they woe pumps made of very 
plant 


ts pro- 


produce of the earth at preſent, their C = A Pp. 
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pliant leather ; and every peaſant almoſt has a 
monſtrous long ſword on one fide, and a dagger 
on the other. The collars of their waiſtcoats afe 
ſtiff, and covered with a kind of ruff, But not ſo 
large as thoſe formerly worn in England, and 
over all they throw a ſhort cloak, but ſo contrive 
it as to have the right hand at liberty. | 
The ladies in Spain lay on their paint very 
thick, and are not at all aſhamed of it; and not 
only on their faces and hands, but a great way 
down their backs, for they wear their ſtays fo 
low behind, that their tawny ſhoulders without 
it would make but a very indifferent appearance. 
They dreſs in their hair, wear ſtays, and fardin- 
gals, or hoops of braſs-wire, to bear out their 
clothes. Their gowns are black, and under them, 
it is ſaid, they wear half a dozen other garments. 
Their coats are ſo long that they trail upon the 
ground and hide their feet, for theſe they conceal 
as carefully as any of their hidden beauties. When 
they go abroad they wear a kind of clogs or pat- 
tens, which make them appear half a foot taller 
than they really are, and a veil which covers them 
frotn head to foot. Flanders lace, muſlin and fine 
linen are much worn by the quality, and moſt 
of them have ſeveral ſets of jewels. On the top 
of the ſtays the Spaniſh ladies wear a breaſt-plate 
of diamonds, to which there hangs a chain of 
pearl, or other precious jewels. Necklaces are 
not in uſe here, but they have abundance of brace- 
lets upon their arms, and rings on their fingers, 


and ſuch weighty pendants in their ears, as ſtretches 


them to an unreaſonable length. The Agnus De?'s, 
and little images and pictures of the ſaints, may 


be reckoned part of their dreſs, for we ſeldom fee - 


either men or women without a great many of 
theſe trinkets, beſides their beads. Spaniſh gra- 
vity being become a bg amongſt us, it is al- 
moſt needleſs to obſerve with 
they do every thing : their pace is ſo extremely 
ſlow, that at a little diſtance it is not eaſy to diſ- 
cern whether they move at all; and in ſhort, 
the air and mien of this people is the very reverſe 
of the French; and this brings me to treat of 
their genius and temper. | 

The Spaniards are generally men of a piercing 
wit and elevated genius, but very little improved 
by ſtudy or converſation, for want of ſchools and 
academies where the ſciences are taught in the 
modern way; for thoſe that do ſtudy, apply them- 


' ſelves chiefly to the ancient philoſophy or ſchool- 


divinity, and are ſuch ſlaves to the opinions of 
the ancients, that they will admit of no other 
ſyſtems. ARISTOTLE, SCOTUS, and Sr. Tho- 
MAS, as they call him, are infallible oracles with 
them ; and he would be thoughta poor phyſician, 
who did not follow HieeockaTes, GALEN or 
Avicenna. On the contrary, they ſlight the 
rules of the ancient poets, and take up with very 
mean compoſitions of their own ; from whence 
my author obſerves, that they have neither good 
philoſophers, poets, or phyſicians among them; 
notwithſtanding which, he admires them for their 
wiſdom, ſecreſy, conſtancy, and patience in ad- 
verſity : he ſays they are ſlow in determining, but 
uſually conclude judiciouſly at laſt ; that they are 
generous, magnificent, liberal, delicate in the 
point of honour, ſincere friends, agreeable com- 
panions, grave in their diſcourſe, true to their 
words, great enemies to lying, and extremely tem- 
perate in eating and drinking. As to their vera- 
city, many ſignal inſtances have been given of it 


by thoſe who have written of this country; 
VOL II. 


what deliberation 


againſt the officers of- juſtice that were purſuing ' 
him. The lady, upon his earneſt entreaty, pro- 
miſed to conceal. him; and ſhe had no ſooner * 
put him into a private place, but the officers entered 


her doors; and having ſearched, as they thought, 


every. part of the houſe without finding him, they 
concluded he had eſcaped from thence, and went 
about their buſineſs. Not long after the only ſon 
of the lady was brought home dead, whom ſhe 
underſtood had been murdered by the very man 
ſhe had concealed ; however, ſuch was her regard 
to her word and honour, that ſhe gave the offender 
an opportunity of eſcaping from her houſe in the 
dark, letting him underſtand at the ſame time, 
that now ſhe had performed her promiſe to him, 
he muſt expect to be proſecuted with the utmoſt. 
vengeance ; and that ſhe ſhould leave no place 
unſought till ſhe had found him, and delivered 
him up into the hands of juſtice. 


But to proceed: The Spaniards being natu 


rally devout, the clergy, who have the govern- 


ment of their conſciences, have converted this 
commendable quality into the groſſeſt ſuperſti- 
tion and bigotry, and taught them ſuch a vene- 
ration for their prieſts, that they kiſs their hands, 
and the very hem of their garments, paying them 
a worſhip very little ſhort of what they pay the 
Deity. Nor have they, as foreigners obſerve, 
leſs reſpect for the ladies than they have for their 
prieſts, they do in a manner idolize that ſex; 
they never ſay any thing ſhocking before them, 
and their well · bred men frequently approach them 
with bended knees, kiſſing their hands inſtead of 
their lips; and if a lady does them the favour to 
commend any thing they have, as a ring, a watch, 
a jewel, or other toy they are maſters of, they never 
fail to make her a preſent of it; by which means, 
itjis ſaid, ſome young gentlemen have run through 
conſiderable fortunes , for the ladies knowing their 
power, too often exerciſe it in this particular: 
but none of them are ſuch tyrants as the big-bel- 
lied women, who command every thing they are 


pleaſed to long for; and a Prince would be thought 
a brute who ſhould deny them any thing. | 


Among their foibles, the great opinion the Their 
Spaniards have of themſelves, and their contemptvices and 
of foreigners, are none of the leaſt. As they defects. 


ſeldom travel, they know little of the beauties of 
other countries, and look upon their 'own as a 
terreſtrial paradiſe. One of their preachers in a 
Lent ſermon obſerved, that if the Pyrenean moun- 
tains had not interpoſed when the devil ſhewed 
our Saviourthe kingdoms of the world, and there- 
by prevented his viewing Spain, he had probably 
been overcome by the temptation, | 

To the pride and vanity of the Spaniards are ad- 
ded many other vices, as their wretched indolence 
and lazineſs, their revenge, avarice, Juſt, and 
credulity in believing the feigned miracles and fa- 
bulous ſtories of their monks without examination, 
As to their revenge, when agentleman apprehends 
himſelf affronted, he does not think himſelf ob- 
liged to run the hazard of a duel, as in other coun- 
tries, but makes no ſcruple of deſtroying his enemy 
privately, by cauling him to be poiſoned, ſhot, or 
otherwiſe aſſaſſinated. Their neglecting to apply 
themſelves to agriculture and hutbandry, is gene- 
rally looked upon as the effect of idleneſs; whereas 
it is certainly to be imputed to their pride, or ra- 
ther the cuſtom of their counrty, where a man is 


7B looked 
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among which, I ſhall relate but one. A gentle- CH AP. 
man having killed another in a duel, fled into the II. 
houſe of a noble lady, and begged her protection 
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looked upon with the utmoſt contempt hO ſub- 
mits to theſe vile employments, as they are eſ- 


ctecemed: their pretended quality will not ſuffer them 


to plough their lands, or plant their vineyards. 
There is not a peaſant among them without a 
roll of his pedigree: every one of them can 
ſhew. that he is deſcended in a right line from 
the old Gothick Chriſtians, who aſſiſted their 
King PEL AOlvs in expelling the infidel Moors; 
and big with the pretended honour, their lands 
muſt lie unmanured, if foreigners did not plant 
and ſow, them for the . 
generally run away with the part of their 
profits. The French uſually. do them this favour, 
and carry home conſiderable fortunes into their 
country; but this is to be underſtood chiefly of 
the two Caſtiles and the midland provinces; for 
the natives of Galicia do not only manure their 
own lands, but aſſiſt the Caſtilians in their huſ- 
bandry: and in Grenada, Andaluſia, and the 


ſouthern provinces, peopled chiefly by the deſcen- 


dants of the ancient Moors, they do not look upon 
huſbandry as a contemptible employment. King 
Pailte III, in order to break his ſubjects of this 
unaccountable humour of ſtatrving in the midſt of 
plenty, or atleaſt on lands that might be rendered 
extremely fruitful by a moderate induſtry, pub- 
liſhed an edict, declaring that every owner of lands 
ſhould be deemed a gentleman, and have the title 
of an Eſquire, who applied himſelf to huſbandry, 
beſides being exempted from going to the wars. 
PnIIIr IV publiſhed a declaration to eneourage 
foreigners: to reſide in Spain, offering all thoſe who 
ſhould, apply themſelves to huſbandry, trade or 
grazing, that they ſhould be exempted paying of 
taxes, or any duties to the crown, which en- 
couraged great numbers of artificers and lahourers 
to reſort thither from the provinces of Auvergne, 
Limouſin, Guienne, Languedoc, and Bearn in 
France; but after they have 'raifed a tolerable 
fortune, they uſually return home to ſpend it; and 
leave the Spaniards as poor at leaſt as they found 
them. It is a miſerable thing, as my author ob- 
ſerves, to ſee a peaſant ſitting before his gate, or 
an a bulk in the ſtreet, in a tattered cloak, and 
his arms a-croſs, or perhaps playing upon a wretch- 
ed guittar in ſummer, when he ſhould be gather- 


ing in the fruits of the earth, while foreigners 
are reaping. his corn, and getting in the vintage, 
and perhaps go away with the beſt part of the 


crop for their pains, while the owner remains al- 
molt deſtitute. of neceſſaties. But ſurely no peo- 
ple ſuſtain thein poverty with ſuch an air of gra- 
vity and ſatisfaction, we hear no murmuring on 
this account let their wants be ever ſo great: 
nor do they know how to keep, any more than 
they do how to improve what they have; c my 
is a perfect ſtranger here; it is beneath them to 
look into their affairs; they live as it were from 
hand to mouth, and never did people obſerve that 
precept better, of taking no thought for the 
morrow. 


It is not without reaſon that foreigners are 


ſon Spain aſtoniſhed to ſee ſo rich and fruitful a country, 
ws 1, fayoured with a pure healthful air, in a manner for- 


ſaken and depopulated ; but there are many good 
reaſons to be aſſigned for it, beſides thoſe already 
mentioned, of which the incontinence of the young 
fellows, as-well as of the married men, is looked 
upon as one, of the chief. When a [ad is arrived to 
fifteen or ſixteen years of age, his friends provide 
him a concubine, whom he hires for a month, a 
year, or as long as he ſees fit, perhaps becauſe he 
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ſhould not marry to diſadvantage; and as 


pleaſures, they. are ſo waſted and exhauſted before 
they come of age, that they are very unfit to per- 


form the duties of the marriage-bed, and often 


contract diſeaſes, which the miſerable children feel 
the effects of as ſoon as they are born, And as 
they generally find more ſatisfaction in their mi- 
ſtreſſes than in their wives, and conſequently give 


the latter all the reaſon in the world to be jealous, 


they take care to lock up the miſerable, creatures, 
of place ſpies upon them, left they ſhould reta- 
liate the injury, as the Spaniſh women n 


do when they have an opportunity, provoked to 


it by the tyranny and injuſtice of their huſbands. 


Another reaſon given for their want of people, 


is the expulſion of many hundred thouſand Moors. 


and Jews in the 8 5 of PriLie III, from the 
provinces: of Andaluſia, Grenada and Murcia. 


The continual wars that the Spaniards carried on 


for near two hundred years in Flanders and Italy, 
alſo ſwept away abundance, of their men: and 
the riches of America, where they hoped, to ac- 
quire gold and ſilver without labour, drew over 
many thouſand families thither. Add to this the 
multitudes who have taken the yow of celibacy, 
and are locked up in monaſteries or nunneries, and | 
all the clergy in general, to whom their religion. 
and laws prohibit wives, and we ſhall ceaſe to 
wonder, either at the uncultivated lands or the 
paucity of inhabitants in Spain. . 
Give me leave here, before I proceed further, 
to conſider the different characters of the Spaniards 
given us by different wtiters. An Engliſh tra- 
veller now before me, concludes his account of 
them in theſe words: And thus I take my leave 
« of Spain, in hopes of meeting with better ac-. 
*-commodation in Italy; it being certain, that the. 
general poverty, and villainous inclinations. of, 
the people here, will make one thank God to 
have paſſed their country with ſafety : and as. 
] am taking my farewel of them, I muſt declare. 
it as an undoubted truth, that all the time I ſtaid 
in Spain; I neither ſaw nor heard of any ho- 
* nourable or generous action done by a Spaniard, 
but frequently of the direful effects of their vain. 
pride, poverty, thefts, murders and deceits, which 
are too often committed here.” 8 
On the contrary, another writer ſays, After 
all, to give the Spaniards their due, ſuch of them 
as have had the good fortune of a liberal edu- 
cation, and improved themſelves by travelling 


underſtanding and uncommon vivacity: that they 


politicks, temperate, conſtant and laborious ; 
naturally inclined to generoſity, true friendſhip 
and bravery : all which taken together, make 
their manners not appear ſo odious to me, as to 


ſome people perhaps who have not examined. 
meme? | 


From the whole, the Spaniards do not ſeem to 
want natural parts or good inclinations ; their 
greateſt misforrune is their converſing ſo little with 
the reſt of the world; they are ſituated at one ex- 


tremity of the earth, as the Chineſe are at the 
other ; neither the one or the other travel them- 


ſelves, or are much viſited by other people, un- 


leſs in their port towns: from whence it proceeds, 
that both nations have entertained a notion of their 


own ſelf-ſufficiency, and a contempt of the im- 


provements that have been made in arts and ſci- 


ences by the reſt of mankind, Add to this, that 
| the 


abroad, muſt be owned to be perſons of a ſolid 


both ſpeak and write conciſely, are very apt tor. 


neil; TEA HD 
Spaniards are generally much addicted to venereal II. 


— 
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e HAP.the Spaniſh clergy; leſt the people ſhould break 
II. throv the clouds of bigotry and ſuper ition 
that ſurround them, diſcourage all manner of 


675 
and the lord hut very little wine Butter and CH A Pi 
cheeſe are ſearce in Spain, and that they have is II. 
very indifferent; oil is uſed ſor frying and ſauces "OY 


Their 


ton 


loatniſtg, and ititercourſe with foreigners ;; ſo. that 


Where they have imbibed any falſe or deſtructive 
opinions, it is almoſt impoſſible they ſhould be un- 
deceived. I make no manner of doubt therefore, 
but it muſt be very dangerous and uneaſy. for fo- 
reigvers, and e ſpecially Proteſtants, who have not 
a gond! ſbare of patience, as well as prudence, to 
raſiie amongſt them. If you touch upon the ſtring 
of religion, and ſeem to reflect on any part of their 
ſuperſtition, it is weil if you be not delivered over 
to the inquifition. If you are too free with the la- 
dies, you will run the hazard of a poignard : and 
if you endeavour to expoſe the folly of their pride 
and indolence, there is no great friendſhip to be 


expected from them: On the other hand, where 


man can wave his zeab for his darling notions in 
religion, and fuſpend his complaiſance for the fair 
ſex; and forbear reſlecting on their abſurdities, for 
.avght I can find he may meet with a very favdur- 
able and even hoſpitable reception in Spain, and 
eſpecmly from per ſons of diſtinction-. BM | 

They cat but little bref in Spain. Their mut- 
aud goats fleſh are admirably: good, and their 
0 hogs,” whichare fech wich ebeſnuts or acorns, make 
excellent pork and bacon; faid to equal that of 
Westphalia. Their rabbets are as good as outs, and 
their partridges larger; The hares which feed in 
the vineyards while the grapes are growing, are fo 
fat that they are eafily-knocked on che head, but 
art not eaten in any other. Pigeons, phea- 
fants, and other wild faw], are plentiſul enough, 
and their ſea-fiſh is excellent hut they have not 
much good fiſn in their rivers. The common 
ple hve chiefly upon bread, wine, peaſe, beans, or 
other pulſe, roots, herbs and fruit Fleſh. very 
ſeldom ſeen in their houſes, any more than in their 
where . you will meet; with peaſe, 
-beans, leeks, onions, garlick, and perhaps a little 


\ broth of ordinary meat boiled to rags. Here the 


fervants belonging to perſons of quality at Madrid 
uſually dine and ſup, both men and women, for 


there is no more victuals dreſſed in their lords houſes 
than will ſerve the maſter, his wife and children; 
-which is the reaſon that at an entertainment, the 


ſervants are ready to ſnatch the meat out of the 


diſhes as it is going to table: and we are told of 


ſome gentlemen that are forced to have locks to 


their pots and ſtew- pans, left their ſervants ſhould 
run away with their victuals before it is dreſſed. 


Perſons of diſtinction uſually live in a certain 


method. As ſoon as they are up they drink a glaſs 
of water cooled with ice or ſnow, and immediately 


after a diſh of chocolate. At dinner the maſter of 


the family fits down to table in a chair, while the 
women and children fit crofs-legged like Turks, 
meals are uſually light and ſparing, perhaps a phea- 
ant, a 


a carpet ſpread on the floor.. Their 


ir of pigeons, an ollio, or a ragou highly 


ſeaſoned with garlick and pepper; and after all, a 


deſert of delicious fruits, which they have in great 


perfection. When dinner is over, they ſleep till 
two in winter, and in ſummer till four, all which 


time the ſhops are ſhut up, and you ſcarce meet 
any thing in the ſtreets, as.one obſerves, butFrench- 


men or dogs. When they get up again and are 
dreſſed, they eat ſweatmeats, or drink a diſh of 
chocolate, and after it a draught of water. The 
ſupper is not much heavier than the dinner; a 
little baſh, or ragou, and a tart, or ſomething of 


that kind. The lady drinks nothing but water, 


meaſure. ſupplies the place of BUSES; xr fs: 


even 
Fhe evening here, as in other hot countries, Recrea- 
is ſpent, in taking the air, or making viſits. They tions. 


go from their houſes ahout four or five in the 
evening. and ſeldom return till eleven or twelve 
at night. The men; meet abroad-in the publick 
Plac of reſort, or at the playthouſe, where the 
dies if there: be any, are always concęaled from 
the male audienee by aq lattice, for which: reaigy 
vw chuſe to viſit one! anogher at, their 
houſes, The floors of their HEE 
covered with rich carpets, and long velyet cuſhions 
placed round their;rooms, the ladies fit croſs-legg'd 
on them after the manner of the Turks, which 
being eontrary to the: cuſtom of other Europeans, 
4; ſuppoſed toi have been introduced; here by t. 
Moors. hen a lady makes a viſit, the e 
of; the houſe, and all the company, riſe up and 
meet her at the door of the antichamber. They 
do not kiſs at meeting, but ſhake hands, giving 
each other no diftipguiſhing titles, as your High, 
neſs, or your Grace, &c. but when they addreſs 
them ſelves to a lady, ſtile ber Donna Maria, 
Donna Elizabetha, and the like. They frequent- 
ly: Play at cards, and. ſometimes very deep, and 
obſerye a perfect ſilence while; they, are engaged 
In this diverſion, As to their converſation, it 
runs chiefly upon politicks; and if they ſpeak of 
the :abſent. it is: very ſeldom to their diſadvantage 
às is $00 frequent in other places. They convert 
with abundance of friendſhip, and as they have 
a, good ſhare of wit, their company is 1 en- 
ua 


tertaining. Before they break up they are 

treated with ſweetmeats, and it is no unuſual or 
ingecent thing to carry. away a handkerchief full 
of them. - Beſides theſe the ladies frequently drink 
chocolate, the produce of their American planta- 
tions. Inſtead of candles, when it grows dark, 
the ſervants bring in fine ſilver lamps with abun- 
dance of branches; and as their oil is ſweet, they 
do not create any offenſive ſmell, and give a very 
good light. Zo 1 ty rib 157 
Our countryman CARL To relates, that the 
ladies here viſit in great ſtate: that they are 
uſually carried in a chair by four men, the two 
firſt always bare-headed ; two others walk as. her 
guard, and another carries a lanthorn to light 
her home; then follows a coach drawn by ſix 
mules, with her women, and another with her 
gentlemen, ſeveral ſervants walking after, for they 
never ſuffer the ſervants to overload a coach, as 


with us; and their pace is anſwerable to the gra- 
vity of the people. There are few coaches except 


the King's drawn with horſes, though there is no 
country affords finer for that purpoſe, 8 


Their plays and opera's, it is univerſally agreed, 


are wretched! entertainments. There are two 
play-houſes at Madrid; but CARLTON ſays, that 
h their action and their muſick are fo vey 


bad, that they don't deſerve mentioning; the mo 


remarkable thing he obſerved of them was, that 
whenever the Ave-bell rung, as it conſtantly does 


at ſix in the evening, all the actors, as well as the 


audience, fall down upon their knees, and having 
ſpent ſome minutes in their devotions, the enter- 
tainment is renewed again. ba ® 
Maſquerading is in faſhion. here as in other 
European countries, with this addition, that they 
maſquerade on horſcback as well as on foot. wy 
10 | what 
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CH AP, what is peculiar to them, is their bull- feaſts, of 


which we meet with various "accounts © from 


Ball Sead, dur modern travellers. A French lady, whoſe 


works are now before me, relates, that the King, 


having appointed a bull-feaſt ' at Madrid, ſeveral 
cos were driven into the neighbouring foreſts, 


and being purſued by wild bulls; the females decoyed 


them into ſtables prepared for them near the 
laces where the combat was to be; and ſome- 
times there are not leſs than thirty or forty brought 
into Madrid in this manner, the ſtreets whereof 
ure lined and barricadoed on the ſides to prevent 
theſe furious creatures doing any miſchief ; and 
i any of the bulls endeavour to return and make 
their eſcapes, they are followed by a body of men 
on horſeback” and on foot, armed with lances, 
ſpears, and other weapons, Who force them along; 
and where a Cavalier is fo fortunate as to bring 
Back a bull that has broke from the reſt, the ho- 
nour is almoſt equal to that of having killed him 
in fingle combat. 1 ee 
Theſe bulls being well fed for a certain time, 
the fierceſt of them are made choice of for the 
ſport; and on the day prefixed, the Place-Major, 
or great ſquare in Madrid, is covered with ſand, 
and ſurrounded with a ſtrong barricade ſix foot 
high. The buildings here are uniform and beau- 
tiful, with a piazza on all ſides, over which there 
are balconies covered with velvet or tapeſtry, for 
the reception of the quality who come to ſee the 
engagement. The King's balcony is in the mid- 
dle of one of the longeſt ſides, (for the ſquare is an 
oblong) and is diſtinguiſhed by the richneſs of the 
carving and gilding, and the canopy over it. Di- 
rectly oppoſite to his Majeſty, are the balconies of 
the foreign Ambaſſadors and Miniſters of the po 


piſh communion, for I don't find that the Mini- 


ſters of the Proteſtant powers have any place af- 
figned them here any more than in the King's 
chapel, though they may be admitted to ſee the 
ſport with them. On the right of his Majeſty are 
the balconies of the ſeveral councils of Caſtile, Ar- 
ragon, the Inquiſition, &c. diſtinguiſhed by their 
reſpective arms embroidered on crimſon velvet. 
Next to theſe are placed the judges, grandees, ti- 
tulado's and city-companies, according to their 
quality: nor are their ladies or daughters excluded; 
all of them entertained at the charge of the publick, 
with dried ſweatmeats, fruits, water cooled with 
ſnow or ice, &c. They are preſented alſo with 
ribbons, fans, gloves, and other toys, to a very 
reat value, the expence being borne out of the 
Mes and forfeitures belonging to the King or the 
city, which are laid up from time to time for this 
urpoſe. 
an! hr for the common 2 unleſs under the 
King's which place is reſerved for his Majeſty's 
guards. Foreign miniſters, and perſons of diſtinc- 
tion, having entered the ſquare with their coaches 
and equipages, take ſeveral turns before the King 
comes, and ſalute the ladies in the balconies, who 
on this occaſion appear without their veils, _ 
covered with diamonds and other precious jewels 
from head to foot, making a very dazling appear- 
ance in a place where the ſun uſually ſhines out in 
it's full luſtre. The King being come into the 


ſquare, the coaches immediately withdraw, and all. 


the company take their places; after which the 
ſquare is watered by the water-carts, and the 

uards with their officers are drawn up under the 
King's balcony, without any other barricado be- 
fore them; than what they make with their half- 
pikes and halberts, which they preſent againſt the 
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Underneath the balconies are ſcaffolds 


bull if he approaches them, but are obliged not 
to retreat or ſtir a foot, let the danger be never 
ſo great. | t | wt Tart 
Every thing being 1 ſix Alguazils, or 
city officers, enter the ſquare, mounted on fine 
Horſes richly accoutred after the Moreſco faſhion; 
their buſineſs is to introduce the knights ho are 
to encounter the bulls: they are dreſſed in white 
habits, with plumes of feathers in their hats, and 
each of them a white wand in his hand: but this 
feſtival Tam deſcribing being appointed on account 
of the King's marriage, was more ſpendid' than 
-uſual, as the lady from whom I take this relation 
informs us. The firſt day the Alguazils introduced 
ſix Cavaliers prepared for the combat, mounted on 
fine horſes ſet with the ncheſt furniture, and 
feathers in their hats. They were followed each 
of them by a dozen led horſes, and as many mules, 
loaden with lances about five: foot long; fine 
painted and gilded. The mules were covered wit 
velvet, embroidered with their reſpective armt. 
The gentlemen themſelves were drelſed in black, 
embroidered with gold and ſilver, with diamond 
hatbands, and ſcarfs of different colours, with black 
cloaks tied back behind them, ſo as not to hinder 
the uſe of their arms. They had on their legs little 
white | buſkins, and long gilt ſpurs with one ſharp 
8 after the manner of the Moors, and 
ike them rode in ſhort ſtirrups, which brought 
their knees as high as the fade. They were at- 
tended each of themby forty footmen, ſome cloath- 
ed in gold-mohair trimmed with lace, others in 
carnation colour brocaded with gold or ſilver, but 
all in foreign dreſſes, imitating Moors, Hun- 
garians, Indians, &c. who carried each of them 
abundance of lance. e 
Being conducted by the 2 overthe Place- 
Major, on approaching the King's balcony they 


to engage the bulls; which being granted with 
wiſhes for their ſucceſs, all the trumpets ſound- 
ed, and the people ſhouted, crying, Viva los bravos 
cavalleros; after which they ſeparated, and hav- 
ing ſaluted the ladies of their acquaintance, ſent 
away all their footmen out of the liſts, except two 
for each Cavalier, who carried their lances, and 
kept cloſe to their reſpective maſters. At the ſame 
time entered ſeveral robuſt fellows from diſtant 
parts of the kingdom, in order to fight the bulls 
on foot. 6 1 | 
The Alguazils having received the keys of the 
ſtables of his Majeſty,-let out a bull, and made 


their eſcapes as faſt as their horſes would carry 


them, fighting being none of their buſineſs. The 
bull no ſooner came into the ſquare, but the 


young tellows on foot ſhot their arrows or threw 
darts at him, which ſticking in his fleſh he raged 


and ſtamped, threatning deſtruction to every thing 


in his way: one of the Cavaliers hereupon approach- 
ing bim with his lance, the beaſt run at him with all 


his fury, but was dexterouſly avoided by the knight, 


who ſlipt on one ſide, and as the bull paſſed, wound- 


ed him with a lance; which being broken, one 
of the footmen ſupplied his maſter with another, 
with which he attacked the beaſt again in the ſame 


manner: this increaſed his fury to the laſt degree, 


and the Cavalier ſeemed to be in great danger; but 


I perceive the footmen came in to his aſſiſtance and 


CHA} 
II. F 


made a profound reverence, and demanded: leave 


relieved him. The author of this relation, who 


was an cye - witneſs, ſays, that ſhe ſaw a black ad- 
vance only with his dagger. to one of the bulls 
in his full rage, and ſtrike him with that force 
between his horns, that he fell down dead that 

moment; 
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CH AP. moment; whereupon the Alguazils came in 

II. with four mules as Uſual, and dragged the beaſt 

A out of the rails; under the ſound of trumpets and 

the acelamations' of the people. There were it 

ſeems no leſs than twenty bulls let out to fight on 

this occaſion one after another, one of which run 

with ſuch fury at Count ConincsMark, who 

was one of the combatants, that he wounded him 

in the leg, and let out his horſe's guts; not- 

withſtanding which, the Count, ſupported by one 

of his footmen, attacked the bull on foot with his 

_ ſword only, and gave the beaft a terrible wound in 

the head; whereupon turning abvut to the lady of 

his affections, he kiſſed his ſword, and was carried 

off half dead with the loſs of blood. It ſeems 

where the bull has inſulted a Cavalier, by forcing 

his lance out of his hand, throwing off his hat, 

wounding his horſe, or any of the company, the 

knight is bound in honour to give him a wound in 

return, or die in the attempt; and if the horſe ap- 

pears daunted at the bull, the Cavalier muſt light 

and engage on foot: the reſt of the knights alſo 

are obliged to diſmount and follow him, not to en- 

. - gage themſelves, but to ſee if they can terrify the 

beaſt by marching againſt him in a body; and if 

the creature retires to the further end of the 

_ ſquare, they have ſatisfied the law of duelling, as 
they call it. . ee e 


Tue ſame day a Biſcayner leaped from his horſe 


on the back of the bull he was engaged with, and 
continued there a quarter of an hour, and in the 
end broke off one of the bull's horns. If a bull 
. defends himſelf ſo long that they are tired of him, 
they bait him with dogs, and hamſtring him, and 
another bull is let out. Tis almoſt meredible with 
what dexterity the combatants manage their horſes 
and arms, keeping within a foot of the beaſt al- 
maoſt an hour together without being touched. At 
this feaſt a young Gentleman of Toledo was toſſed 
up into the air by a bull, and ſo bruiſed by the fall 
that he died upon the ſpot; two others were mor- 
tally wounded, and four horſes killed; and this 
is nothing to the miſchief that happens ſome- 

times. * 
Another Our country man CAR Lr Ox, whom I have 
bull feaſt, mentioned already, relates, that while he was 
by Cart- priſoner at la Mancha, upon the taking General 
TIT 8 TANHOPE and the Engliſh forces priſoners at 
Brihuega, and the retreat of Count ST AR EM- 


BERG, a bull-feaſt being appointed to be held at 


la Mancha, a week's time was allowed for build- 
ing ſtalls for the beaſts, and ſcaffolds for the ſpec- 
tators; and on the day the bulls were brought into 
the town, the Cavaliers. of the place rode out a- 
bout a league to aſſiſt in forcing them along, and 
the beaſts were put in ſtalls or dens, made as dark 
as poſſible; to render them the fiercer on the day of 
battle. | 8 | 5 | 
The ſport being to laſt three days, on the firſt, 
all the gentry of the place and the neighbouring 
country in their richeſt clothes reſorted to the great 
ſquare, and took their places on the ſcaffolds, while 
the people having provided themſelves with ſpears 
and darts, ſtood ready for the encounter; for the 
bull does not only fight with the Tauriro, (who 
is a perſon uſually hired on theſe occaſions in the 
leſſer cities) but with the whole multitude, who 
throw their darts at him as often as they have op- 
portunity. As ſoon as the door of the ſtall is o- 
pened, and the bull perceives the light, he comes 
out ſnuffing up the air, and ſtaring about him 
ſtamps. upon the ground, as in defiance of his e- 
nemies. Soon after the Tauriro clothed in white, 


when the brute has Tet his eyes, he mover at firſt 
gently towards him, then gracwally ending his 
pace till he comes within twenty yards of the 
auriro, he Peige forwards and runs at him with 
all his force. The Tauriro having Hlipt on one 
ſide and avoided* him, throws the cidak over his 
horns, and cuts him over the neck if He can, there 
being one partixulat place, which if he hits he eaſily 
brings him to the ground. CARL T ox ſays, he 
faw a bull himſelf fo ſtunned with one ſtroke; that 
he could not move, and the blood flowing plenti- 
fully out of the wound, after a violent eb 
the creature fell dw]. dead. But this rarely hap- 
pens, he uſually receives a great number of . 
7 ſwords and darts before he dies ; and whenever 
he feels a freſh wound, he redoubles His fury 
againſt the Tauriro, who having 1 707 him a- 
gain; ſeldom fails to give him another wound. 


When the Taurito is wearied out, e in 


their' dogs, hamſtring the beaſt, 'and'ÞPlerce him 
with their darts till he expires ; aftef which, he is 
carried out of the barrier with the Tod Acclama- 
tions of the people, as if ſome ſignal victory had 
been obtained. Our author relates, that he ſaw 
the Tauriro, who was hired on this occaſion, and 
was eſteemed one of tlie beſt in Spain, mount on 

of theſe bulls, cutting and ſlaſhing him till he ha 

wearied the beaſt out, and then diſmounting, kille 

him with eaſe, to the gteat ſatisfaction of the mul- 
titude, who made the air ring with their ſhouts ; 
and on ſuch occalions money is thrown to the 
Taufiro by the ſpectators for his encouragement, 
On the third day of the Feaſt, à young gentle- 
man of quality, named Dow PRDRO GRT EGA, 
performed the part of a Tauriro on horſeback, 
when the ſeats were crouded with people of faſhion 
that came from diſtant places to ſee the encounter. 
He entered the liſts finely mounted on a managed 
horſe, attended by four footmen in* rich liveries, 
who after their maſter had rode round the ſquare, 
and paid his compliments to the company, with- 
drew from the danger. Then the bull was let out, 
and having ſtood a little while ſtaring about, fixed 


his eyes upon his adverſary, and run at him with , 


the utmoſt fury. The Cavalier having dextrouſly ___ 
avoided the brute, wounded bim with a dart in 
the ſhoulder ; whereupon the people ſhouted, their 
viva's were repeated, and the lady of his affec- 
tions wav'd her handkerchief as a mark of her ſa- 
tisfaction. The Cavalier endeavoured" always to 
keep his horſe on the ſide of the bull, for the ad- 
vantage of ſtriking him; and throwing another 
dart, fix'd it in his flank: but notwithſtanding the 
gentleman behavꝰd himfelf to admiration, and often 
received the viva's and huzza's of the people, the 
bull at length getting his horns between the horſe's 
hinder legs, threw both man and'horſe to the 
ground, and it was expected he would have killed 
them both, when to the ſurprize* of every one 
he withdrew to the farther ſide of the ſquare, and 
ſtood ſtaring about him. In the mean time, the 
Cavalier was carried off not much hurt. 
The foot Tauriro hereupon entered the liſts a- 
gain, imagining he ſhould have met with an eaſy 
conquelt ; but the ſame bull made him frequently 
retreat into the places contrived for the ſecurity of 
footmen; nor was he able to diſpatch the creature 
at laſt without the general aſſiſtance, the bull 
having near an hundred darts ſtuck in him be- 
fore he fell, beſides many cuts and gaſhes in his 
fleſh, This ſport ſeems ſo very barbarous to the 
17 C preſent 
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aud holding his eloak in one hand and a two. edged o HA P. 
ſword in che other, enters the lifts ; on Whom. II 
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9 * A P. E that he has been heard to ſay, it de- At this day Spain is divided ipto fiſteen 


been n pro- OH Ab. 
. ſerves little encouragement. . At the ſame time his 


2 | vinces, excluſive of Portugal, (which being a ſe- III. 
— ſubjecs ate To enchanted with the diverſion, that parate kingdom, will be deſcribed hereafter by it ic 
he goes not think fit entirely to aboliſh it; though ſelf;) viz. 1. New Caſtile. 2. Old Caſtile! g. provinces, 

theſe entertaipments are of late much leſs frequent Lon. 4. Galicia. 3. Aſturia, 6. Biſcay. 7. | 
than they were formerly. oo 4 Navarre. 8. Arragon. 9. Catalonia. 10- Va- 

Serenad· I ſhall mention but one kind of diverſion more, lencia, 11. Eſtremadura. 12. , Andaluſia; : 13. 

ing. which ſeems almoſt peculiar: to this people, and Grenada. 14. Murcia. And, 13. The Iſlands. 

that is the ſerenading their miſtreſſes in e . 1. New Caſtile, anciently the country of the New Car. 

time, with vocal or inſtrumental. muſick. Not Carpetani; Oretani and Vaccei, and after the con- tile. 

a young fellow ſcarce, when the love-fit is upon queſt of the Moors, known by the name of the 

him, but ſpends. his evening, and perhaps the beſt kingdom of Toledo, is bounded by a long chain of 


Travel- 'N 


ling, 


Ancient 
diviſion 


of Spain. 


Tarraco- 
nenſis. 


Luſitania. 


n ditt diviſion the Romans made of Spain 
— — 


part of the night, in ſuch amuſements, though the 

have little Cs knowled 45 of the lady the — 
tend to adore, than Don QuixoT: had of the ce- 
lebrated NULC1NE A. Their voices are . 
thing better than their inſtruments; for the laſt, 
to an Italian, and even an Engliſh ear, are in- 
tolerable. eee oabas >: ad Rais 

As to their way of travelling, they find them- 
ſelves under a neceſſity in long journeys to make 
uſe of myles or litters, the country is ſo , moun- 
tainous ;b t in the plains where they go but from 
town to town, they 
drawn by four or ſix mules, 
good ſtore of hams and tongues and other proviſion 
with chem, there being but very little to be met 
with on the road; and their Jodging is rather worſe 
than the entertainment: it is very difficult for a 
58 to get a room to himſelf in an inn, there be- 
ng ſeveral little beds or cabins round the walls, he 
is under a neceſſity of ſleeping with ſuch company 
as he finds in the houſe. The muleteers and ſer- 
vants indeed uſually lie with their cattle in the 
ſtables, and conſequently do not give him much 
diſturbance, _ "Dewan. 3 l . AKT 


* 8 


Shews the ſeveral provinces Spain is divided ita, 
and contains alſo a particular deſcription of New 
Caſtile, Madrid the capital, and other great 


ings, &c. 


Vas into two parts, viz. Citerior or Hither 
Spain, and Ulterior or Further Spain, in regard to 
the river Ebro, which ſeparated the two Empires 
of Rome and Carthage : but when the Romans bad 
made an entire conqueſt of this country, they di- 
yided it into three great provinces, 1. Tarraco: 
nenſis. 2. Bætica. And, 3. Luſitania. Tar: 
raconenſis extended from Cape Creuz in Cata- 
lonia to Cape Finiſterra in Galicia, containing 
Leon, Galicia, Afturia , Biſcay, Navarre, Arra- 
> LAI, Valencia, Murcia, and the two 

es. | | n 
Beætica, which took its name from the river 
Bztis, now Guadalquivir, extended from Cape de 
Gates in Grenada to the mouth of the Guadiana ; 
comprehending Grenada, Andaluſia, and a good 
parr of New Caſtile, nel 
Luſitania extended from the mouth of the Gua- 
diana to the Duero, containing Portugal and, Eſ- 


. tremadura, Theſe were again ſubdivided into four- 


teen diſtricts or juriſdictions, each of them having 
aſoyereign court, of which the Tarraconenſis com- 
prehended ſeven, viz. thoſe of Tarragona, Sarra- 


goſſa, Carthagena, Lugo, Cruna, Braga and Aſtor- 


ga. Thoſe of Batica, were Cadiz, Seville, Cæyra 


and Cordoua, And thoſe of Luſitania, Beia, San- 
taren and Merida. 1 


9 9 
. 


wy travel in coaches 
t is uſual to carry + 


mountains, which ſeparate, it from Old Caſtile, 
Axragon, and Valencia, en the north and eaſt; by 


Andaluſia, Grenada and Mureia on the ſouth; and 


by Eſtremadura on the NWeſt. 
The Tagus and Guadiana, two of the moſt con- 
ſiderable rivets of Spain, have their ſources in this 


province, funning the whole length of it from eaſt 


to weſt. Ihe Guadalquivir alſo riſes here, The 
reſt of the , rivers that water it are the Xucar, 


«TEES 


6 A 15 producing Wheat, barley, wine, oil, 
| paſture, great herds of cattle, tame and wild 
fowl, and all mannerof game; but there are ſcarce 


any good fiſh in their rivers... It is uſually ſubdi-Subdiviſ- 


vided into three leſſer diſtrigts, viz. thoſe of Al- on. 
garia, Sierra and la Mancha, Algaria lies to the 
northward of the Tagus, and affords a great: va- 
riety of pleaſant proſpects, conſiſting of moun- 


tains, plains, woods and. foreſts; the chief towns Chief 
and places whereof, are Madrid, the Pardo, Sath ons, kee. 


nela, the Eſcurial, Alcala de Henares, Guada- 
lajara, Brihuega, .Siguenza, Toledo, Aranjuez and 
Talavera de la Reyna. + | {4 ow 11 
merly a little inconſiderable town which belonged 
to the Archbiſhops of Toledo, became the metro- 
polis of Spain about an hundred and fifty years 
ſince, when their Kings made it the ſeat of the 
government. It is ſituated in 40 degrees 25 mi- 
nutes north latitude, 4 degrees weſt of London, in 
the middle of a large ſandy plain, ſurrounded with 
high mountains at the diſtance of eight or ten 
Engliſh miles every way, being one of the bar- 
reneſt ſpots in the whole kingdom, and affording 
ſcarce any trees or herbage. The town, for it is 
not ſtrictly ſpeaking a city, is about ſeven or eight 
miles in circumference, and has neither walls or 
for tifications to defend it; the gates and the guards 
that keep them ſerving only to prevent the running 
of goods imported and exported; for the duties on 
wine and all manner of proviſion brought into 
Madrid are very high. The ſtreets are generally 
ofa great length, ſtrait and ſpacious; but miſcrably 
paved with {mall flints ; the faireſt of them are the 
Calle (or ſtreet) Mayor, the Calle de Toledo, the 
Calle d*Atocha, and that of Alcala. There are 
alſo ſeveral noble ſquares, as thoſe of San Joachin, 
Laſganites, San Domingo and Sebada; but the lar» 
eſt and moſt magnificent is that of the Placa 
Mayor, in the muddle of the town, being four 
hundred and thirty-four foot lang, and three hun- 
dred and thirty - four foot broad, and ſurrounded by 
an hundred and thirty-ſix ſtately uniform houſes, 


ſive ſtories high, witn balconies at every ſtory, the Building. 


Madrid, the ancient Mantua Curpetanorum, for- Madrid. 
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CHAP whole being ſuſtained; by pilaſters and arches, like 


trad 


The houſes are generally built of brick, the 


ments being commodious and er but 
their lattice windows take away much 


ings are either ta 


noble 
dance 


: 4 — of Covent Garden in London; they are ge- 


ly inhabited by drapers, and other ſubſtantial 
— and in the middle of the ſquate the 
great market is held: here alſo their bull feaſts are 
celebrated on any victory or other great event, 


apart- 


"their 
beauty; few .of-thenv are glazed, for two reaſons, 
one is, that their women can ſce into the ſtreets 
without being ſeen; and the other, that glaſs in 
this country makes the ir houſes exceſſive hot. The 
houſes of the mea er ſort of people are built with 
clay, and make à very indifferent appearance. 


Building is exceſſive dear at Madrid, the materials 


being brought from diſtant places, and no navi- 


_ gable river to import em; therefore When any one 


vengures upon building, they immediately conclude 
he is very rich. The beſt houſes have been built 
by the Viceroys of Peru. Mexico, Naples, &c. who 
returning from their governments, uſually ſpend 
the remainder of their lives at Madrid, as moſt of 
the other grandees do. There are neither courts 
nor great gates before their houſes, as the French 
have before their hotels in Paris, after the manner 
of Somerſet - houſe in London ; but the front of the 
houſe comes up to the very ſtreet. Whoever 
builds, the firſt floor belongs to the King, and 
he, may either ſell it or lett it wot, unleſs the 
owner of the ſoil purchaſe it, as is uſual, which 
brings in a great revenue to his Majeſty. In the 
fs of the quality there is generally one apart- 
ment for winter and another for ſummer, and in 
ſome we find an apartment for every ſeaſon of the 
b furniture is extravagantly rich, beyond 
what we meet wick even in France; their Han 


ry, velvet, or ſilk trimmed 
with gold and filver lace or fringe; and beſides 
fine cabinets,. glaſſes, pi , buſts, &c. we 
meet with a vaſt profuſion of plate and jewels. 
Inſtead of chairs and tables in the ladies apart- 
ments, are ſeen rich carpets, and filk or velvet 
cuſhions to ſit on, for the women here ſit croſs- 
legged on the floor, as has been obſerved already. 
Without the town there is a little valley through 
which runs the Mancanares, which is in reality 
neither brook nor river, but ſometimes one and 
ſometimes the other, according as the ſnows on the 
eircumjacent mountains happen to diſſolve. In 
the heat of ſummer there is ſcarce. any water diſ- 
cernible, or ſo very little, that if a perſon bathes in 
it, as they frequently do, he firſt makes a hole in 
the ſame deep enough: to waſh himſelf'in, and he 
muſt wait ſome time before he finds water enough 
Over this river, as it is called by the Spaniards, 
Pailie II built a magnificent bridge, equal al- 
moſt to the fineſt in Europe, which is called the 
bridge of Segovia; and though in ſummer the cur- 
rent that runs under it ſeems very unſuitable to ſo 
a pile of building, and has occaſioned abun- 
of witticiſms by drolling foreigners, as that 
the natives of Madrid would do well to ſell their 
bridge and buy water, and the like; yet in the 
winter, when it is ſwelled. by the torrents which 
fall from the mountains, it covers the neighbour- 
ing fields, and runs with ſuch rapidity, that it 
carries all before it; this noble bridge is then 
ſcarce ſufficient to reſiſt the force of the current. 


A go 
called the palace roy al, the ordinary reſidence of 


extremel 
the ſtreet, or Calle Mayor, tlie broadeft and 
beſt built of any in the town. Before the front 
of the palace there is a large ſquate of fine houſes, 
- adorned with gilded balconies; THis Patace can- 
not be admired for its beauty, the pxvihons at each 


ſcent to the Maneanares. The proſpect over the 
neighbouring plains, Which takes in the fine walles 
on the banks of the river; refer it's ſituation 
y pleaſant-. The grand avenue is by 


end ſeem to be the only part of the building worth 


_ tbtice: From henee, by three greut gates: of 90 


extraordinary architecture, we paſs thropgh two 
-ſquare courts built on every ſide, at the ehd where- 


of is the grand ſtair- caſe that leads to the King 


and Queen's apartments. There are ſevetal other 
courts, all ſurrounded by cloyſters or en after 
the manhet of Spain, being vety fuftable in fo 


warm u climate to freen chem from tlie ſcorching 


heut of the ſun . In the above mentioned ſquares 


ars held their councils and courts of juſticæ, and 


here are the lodgings of + the” ladies of the bed- 
chamber, and the reſt of the Queth's ſervaftts. 
From the grand ſtairt caſe we paſ#throogh'a lon} 

gallery, where the guards are“ pfated, confiſting 
ot three companies, vez.” 1. The arches, con- 
ſiſting of Flemming: and Burgundian gentlemen. 
2. The Spaniſſi guards compoſed of halberdiers. 
And, 3. The German guards, compoſed of fo- 
reigners of that nation, particularly Lorrainers: 
each of theſe companies confiſting of bout an hun- 
dred men. From this gallery we enter the royal 
apartments. When the King goes out, as he uſu- 
ally does every day to divine ſervice, he paſſes 
through the guards in the gallery, Who are” then 


few people. 2 1 | \ 
\ Notwithſtanding tlie palace in general has no 
great regularity ot beauty, there are ſome ve 

fine rooms and apartments in it, adorned with buſts 
and ſtatues exquiſitely wrought, and abundance of 
pictures by the greateſt hands ; particularly one by 
Michakl AnGELo, repreſenting our Saviour in 
the garden of Olives, ſaid to have coſt fifteen 
thouſand piſtoles. The tapeſtry and the reft of 
the furniture is incredibly rich. The gteateſt miſ- 
fortune is, that their apartments have ſcarce any 
light, on pretence of keepmg out the ſun: ſome of 
them have no light but what they receive from 
the door, and the reſt very ſmall windows. The 
whole palace is built of white ſtone, except the 
two pavilions in the front, which are of brick. 
The window frames are of fine marble, and glazed 
with crown glaſs, thoſe:few that there are, and 


every ſtary or range of building is adorned with 


gilded balconies. ; . 

There is another palace called la Caſadel Campo, 
ſituate on the banks of the river Mancanares, op- 
poſite to that of the palace royal, a muſket · ſhot 
out of town, and about fix hundted paces from the 
famous bridge above. mentioned but the building 
is neglected at preſent. The moſt remarkable 
things travellers mention belonging to. it, are a fine 
brazen equeſtrian ſtatue of PRILI III, upon a 
marble pedeſtal ; a brazen fountain'in form of. a 
caſtle ;' the park, lying along the river-fide, with 


% 


the Court, is Fituated on an eminetice af" che end CHAP. 
of che town, from hence there is an eaſy de-. 


4 
. * 
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a up in a double haye, being preceded by R 44 
g: 'the'Captain ef the guard, but followed! by very 


* * 7 
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Caſa del 
Campo 


abundance of fine walks, filh-ponds and baſins, 


where the King and Court divert themſelyves. 
The palace called the Buen Retiro, is ſituated on 


the palaces: in and about Madrid, that the decſivity of a hill, at the other extremity of o. 


the town, near the old Pardo, from whence alſo 


2 


Buen Re- 


there 


fo | HE PRESSE N TSTATR OF S PAIN. 


+CHAP. chere are abundance of, pleaſant views of the neigh- 
3 bouring country. The whole edifice conſiſts of | ; t — 
| crown of marble adorned with flowers, ſupported 
together form an exact 
_ ſquare. It has a fine terre of flowers in the | 
marble of various colours, and the pillars of the 


| — four great ranges of neee with an equal 


number of pavilions, wh 


middle of it, with a fountain that waters them. 
The apartments are large and magnificent, the 
. cielings and wainſcot ſhining. with gold and the 
maſt lively colours. The ow Re 
with exquiſite paintings, and the hall, where plays 
are He Tooked on as a maſter-picee z the 
boxes are each of them large enough to hold fifteen 
Page, but the lattices before them hide the 
beauties they contain, The adjoining park, being 
about three miles in circumference, is a mighty 
delighiful place: here are a great many ſeparate 
pavilions, Where the officers of the court are lodged 
when the King comes to divert himſelf in the hot 
ſeaſon; eveły pavilion has its garden, with baſins 
and fountains, and there is one larger than the reſt, 
Pare, with oranges, citrons, and other delicious 
fruits, with a, large baſin, where. the court take 
the freſco of the evening in little gilded ſhips-and 
yachts, about which; there are five or ſix little pa- 
vilions. But to conclude: the grotto's, caſcades, 
baſins, groves and walks of trees, render the Buen 
Retiro a charming place in ſummer, for which 
reaſon the King of Spain uſually reſides here du- 


TEL 


In the ſquares and great, ſtreets of Madrid ate 
ſeveral noble fountains, adorned with ſtatues or 
groups of figures : the moſt remarkable are thoſe 
in the ſquare of Sebada, the ſquare of the Sun, and 

The that of St. Dominick. The. churches and con- 
| — 'vents alſo are a great ornament to the town, of 
of Atocta, Which the church of our Lady of Atocha, or the 

Grove, is the moſt magnificent. Ir ſtands within 

the walls of the Dominican convent, about a quar- 

ter of a league out of Madrid, with which it has a 

communication by a thick ſhady walk of elms. 

Hither people come from all parts of the town to 

perform their devotions, and here the King ſings 

Te Deum on every happy event. To the nave of 

the church there joins a chapel, which has no other 

light but what it receives from an hundred gold 
and ſilver lamps, which burn night and day. Here 
we find a black image of the bleſſed Virgin, with 

a little Jeſus in her arms, to which many mi- 

racles are aſcribed. She is generally cloathed in a 

widow's habit, unleſs on great feſtivals, when ſhe 

is dreſſed like a Queen, covered with jewels and pre- 

cious ſtones, and round her head has a glory made 

by the brighteſt gems, equal almoſt to the ſun in 

its full luſtre. The King has a gallery in this 

chapel, with a lattice before it. The monks of 

this convent live - moſt auſtere lives, and by one 
of their rules never ſet a foot out of the houſe, 

_ The church of our Lady of Almunada alſo is a 
pagnifccas building, where there is another image 
of the bleſſed Virgin, to which they aſcribe abun- 
dance of Miracles, particularly her ſupplying the 
town with corn in their great diſtreſs, when it 
was beſieged by the Moors. The hiſtory of this 


event is admirably well painted on the walls of a 


altar and the lamps are all of ſolid ſilyer. 

Chapel of But the chapel of St. Iſidore, the patron of 
St. Iiidore. Madrid, it is ſaid, exceeds in beauty and riches 
any of the ſacred fabricks above - mentioned. The 
dome which covers it is adorned on the outſide with 


# 


chapel dedicated to this ſaint, where the rails 
of = 


building, fanked with four. 


.the images of the twelve Apoſtles ; under the mid. O H Ar. 


dle of it, we find the tomb of this ſaint;- wich a III. 


by four columns of prophyry finely wrought!” The 
walls of the chapel are incruſted or lined with 


ſame materials. The paintings about it are ad- 


mirably fine, and the upper part of the dome 


ſhines with gold and azure PRILIT IV built 
this chapel, which is ſaid to have coſt him four 
millions of livres. In the ſame church is another 


chapel of white marble, adorned with abundance 
of marble figures in relief, where every day a maſs 
is ſaid for the foul of PII IdSd £510 


Among their hoſpitals, one was founded by Hoſpitals. 


% 
* 


Many of Auſtria, for ſuch girls as having loft 


their innocence, find themſelves pregnant. Here 


they are allowed to lie in, and care is taken i of 


them and their children. Pil ir the Fourth; her 
huſband, alſo founded an hoſpital at Madrid for 


baſtards and foundling children. The hofpitat of 


St. Jerome is vaſtly large; entertaining continually 
fifteen, hundred perſons. Nor is that of St. Mar- 


tin's much leſs, erected for ſuch as have the French 


diſeaſe, who are taken care of by the monks be. 
longing to the houſe. 
Mioſt of the royal palaces about Madrid having 
goods walks belonging to them, thither people of 
condition reſort in the evening; or to the Prado 


a find field or meadow-adfoining to the town, 


beautifully planted with trees, where the Beau 
Monde make the tour in their coaches, as the 
gentry about London do in Hyde · Park. Beſides 
the palaces already mentioned in and about Ma- 
dtid, there are three at ſome diſtance from the 
city, viz. The Pardo, the AD the Eſcuvial. 
leagues fr | 


It is a great "ſquare 
towers, containing us 
many grand apartmentꝭ, which have àa bo- 
cation with each other by galleries ſupported hy a 
piazza. The rooms are richly furniſhed; and a- 
dorned with fine (paar. api pi there are belonig- 
ing to it delightful gardens; and a large park, where 
the King frequently hunt. 


thed "The WF, 


The Sarſnela flands ſomething further from Sarfacta 


Madrid than the Pardo, beautifully ſituated' in a 
ſporting. country, and is another huntingiſcatof 
the King's; but the building has very little in it 
that deſerves a traveller's attentio .. 


The Eſcurial is the largeſt and moſt magnificent Eſcurial. 


palace in Spain, and according to the natives, the 
whole world cannot produce ſuch a another. It 
ſtands upon an eminence in a rocky mountainous 
country, about ſeven leagues north-weſt of Ma- 
drid, commanding all the plain between the palace 
and that city. There could not have been choſen 
a more- barren ſpot of ground to ere a royal ſear 
in, where nothing grows without forcing, or in- 
troducing foreign earth, It was called thè Eſcurial 
from a village of that name, which lies about half 


a league diſtant from it. PnIIIr II, the ſon of 


CHARLES V. begun this building in the year 
1557, and expended upon it a great many mil- 


lions of treaſure during the two and twenty years 


it was carry ing on. He built it in memory of the 
victory his forces obtained uver the French near St. 
Quintin in Picardy on St. LAUNTEHNe's day. 
It is ſaid, in that doubtful war he made two vows, 
the one, never to go out of his country to make 
war again and the ather, to erect a monument to 
the honour of that ſaint, the moſt magnificent of 


any in Europe, if he gained the victory; both 


which 


2 


- ' the caſt; There are three portals in-the 


THE PRESENT STATE OF SPAIN. 
oH AP. which he punctually obſerved, for he never went 
Ul. out of the kingdom aſterwards, and built this glo- 


palace to the honour. of St. LauRENOE, 

from Whence it is called St. Laurenee of the 
Is this fabrick is a vaſt variety of building. it 
wants ſcarce any thing to form a compleat town 
for here we meet with a royal palace, a church, 
cloyſters, a college, a monaſtery, ſhops of tradeſ- 
men and artificers; and the dwelling-houſes of great 
numbers of people. Here alſo are fine walks, beau- 
tiful avenues, a vaſt park, and large garden, em- 
belliſned with fountains,-caſcades, grotto's, groves, 
and every thing that can render a place delight- 
ful: and though it be ſituated in a barren ſoil, the 
roſpects from it are inexpreſſibly fine. It is ſaid 
HIL1P: II made choice ot this ſituation to ſave 
the expence of carriage, for all this mighty edi fice 
is built with a grey ſtone he wn out of the adjacent 
mountains: this ſtone is very hard and ſolid, re- 
ſiſting all the injuries of weather, and has this pe- 
culiar to it; that it always preſerves it's natural co- 
tour: without tarniſhing. There is an aſcent from 
the village Eſcurial to the palace through fine 
walks: of elms, planted in four rows, about half a 
league in length, which terminate in an Eſplanade 

or plain that ſurrounds the palace. This eſplanade 


is ſeparated from the court before the principal 
front, by a dwarf wall breaſt-high, in which are 


ſeveral gates to enter the court above-mentioned, 


that is paved with ſtone. A | | 
The whole edifice is ſquare, only a little longer 
than broad, built with the grey ſtone already de- 
ſcribed, but ſo perfectly well cut and poliſhed, that 
it books like marble, and each corner is flanked by 
a glorious pavilion. There are four ſtories in all 
the fronts, and in the other parts of the building 
three. It is computed that there are in the whole 
eleven thouſand windows, ſeventeen cloyſters or 
, twenty-two: courts, more than eighteen 
dred pillars, an incredible number of rooms, 
viz. halls, ſalons, chambers, cabinets, and no leſs 
than fourteen thouſand doors. | M 51251 
The principal front is turned towards the weſt; 
too near. the mountains, which ſpoils the proſpect 
from that ſide; but they contrived it ſo, it ſeems; 
that the church might ſtand in full view towards 


the grand front 

at equal diſtances, of which that in the middle is 
rule piece of architecture, being ſupported by 
eight pillars of the Dorick order, ſet on a pedeſtal a 
hundred and thirty foot long, and two yards high, 

_ conſiſting of a fine white ſtone delicately wrought, 
it being ſixty; foot from the ground to the corniſh, 
dver which there are four pillars of the Ionick or- 
der; ſa: finely: poliſhed that they appear like ſilver; 
theſe ſupport the upper ſtory of the portal, and on 
each ſide are two fine-pyramids or pinnacles. Be- 
tween the columns are two rows of niches, on 
che lower of which are the King of Spain's arms, 
charged with a tuyal crown, the whole graven 
upon an extraordinary: ſtone brought from Arabia, 
the graving wheraof,” it: is ſaid, coſt ſixty thouſand 
erowns; from wende, as my author abſerves, we 
may judge of the vaſt expences PII II was at 
in Aeuching the reſt. In the upper ſtory above 
the King's arms ſtands the image of St. LAu- 
AENCE, fifteen foot in height, in the habit of a 
Deacon, holding a book in one band and a gridiron 
in the othen, intimating what kind of martyrdom 
he ſuſfared, having been broiled upon a gridiron at 
Rome in the third century. This ſtatue is of a 


pure white ſtone, wrought by Jon BAP TISTA 
VOI. .* 


* 


Motz ok!, a ſtatuary of To LED o, a celebrated C HAP. 


artiſt. The north and ſouth ſides ſeem to be the 


leaſt embarraſſed, and to enjoy the fineſt proſpects .. 


Through the great gate of the principal front 
above-mentioned, we enter a noble portico, which 


leads into a large court, at the end whereof is the 
church, on the right the monaſtery, and on the 


left the King's apartments: We alcend from the 
reat court by ſtone ſteps to another lbs be- 
re the church, adorned with eight columns of the 
Dorick order, which ſupport a fronton, on whick' 
are placed fix ſtatues eighteen - foot in height, of 
black and white marble, repreſenting ſix Kick of 
Ilrael, thoſe in the middle being Daviyd and So- 
LOMON, under which” emblem they would repre- 
fent CHarLEs V and PnILT II, the one a man 
of war and blood, and the other celebrated for his 
wiſdom and peaceable diſpoſition. The other four 
are HEzZECH1aS,' JosrAs, JEHOSHAPHAT and 
Manasses, of whom the three firſt wete' etmi- 
nent for their piety; as the laſt was for his repen- 
tance and converſion: each of theſe Kings harh"a a 
crown upon his head braſs gilt, of a ſize propor- 
tioned to the ſtatues; In this portieo are three 
doors which open into the church, thoſe vn the 
ſides have the following inſcriptions over them, in 
golden letters upon black marble; viz: PHILIP- 
PVSTI, OMNIVM HISPANLE REGNORVM, 
VTRIVSQVE SICILILE ET HIEROSOLYME 
REX, HVJVS TEMPLI PRIMVM' DEDICA- 
VIT -LAPIDEM. D. BERNHARDI SACRO 
DIE ANNO MDLXIII, RES DIVINA IN EO 
FERI COEPTA,- PRID. EEST. D. LAV. 
RENTII ANNOMDLXXX VII. 
PRILIr II, of all the kingdoms of Spain, the 
two Sicilies and Jeruſalem, King, dedicated the 
firſt ſtone of this church on St. BERNWARD's day 
1563, and celebrated divine ſervice in it the firſt 
time on the eve of St. LAUREN e 1586. 
The other inſcription is as follows: PHILIPP. 
II. &e, CAMILLICAJET. ALEXANDR: PA- 
TRIARCHZA NVNTI] APOST:: MINISTE. 
RIO HANC-BASILICAM S. - CHRISMATE- 
CONSECRAND: PIE AC DEVOTE 'CVRA- 
VIT DIE XXX AVGVST. ANNOQ#MDXCV;- 
Pu I cauſed this church to be piouſly and 
devoutly conſecrated by the miniſtritionm of Cas 
MILLO CAJETANG!ipatriarch of Alexandria and 
apoſtolical nuntio, on the thirtieth of Auguſt 1395. 
This church is built after the model of St. Pez The 


ter's in Rome, well enlightned, and paved with church of 
black and white marble; the roof finely gilt, the the Eſcu- 


lamps of gold and ſilver, having forty beautiful 
chapels in it richly furniſhed, _ The principal cha- 
peb where the high altar is placed conſiſts of one 
great arch, Which takes up all the further part 
of the church, andi is lined with jaſper from the 
pavement to the roof. On the ſides of it are two 
{mall oratories; in one of which is a brazen buſt of 
CHARLES Von his knees in his royal robes, with 
all his children about him, as large as the life: and 
in the other chapel-over againſt it, is another of 
PRILIr I, cloathed in the ſame: manner and in 
the ſame poſture, with his children about him, all 
in braſb. On the ſides of the chapeli ate little ca- 
binets, or galleries, 'whither theit Majeſties come 
from their apartments to hear maſs. The baſing 
which contain the holy water are two great pre- 
cious ſtones of the bigneſs of a bowl, and ſo rich 


ate the reſt of the thaterials, that it is computed 


this chapel alone caſt five millions of florins. They 
aſcend the great altar by ſixteen ſteps of jaſper, or 
red marble, which extend the whole breadth of the 

17 D chapel, 


682, 


111. 


Reliques. 
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THE PRESENT: STATE OF SPAIN. 
CH AP-chapel. On the back part of the altar is a ſquate 


piece of prophyry placed in the wall, ſo bright and 


tranſparent that you ſee the whole church as in a 
glaſs. The tabernacle upon the altar is of porphy- 


ry, in the form of a dome or cupola, and under 


it is ſuch a profuſion of gold and precious ſtones, 
that it would amaze one to ſee. ſuch prodig 


is, of the height of a man, and two fathoms thick, 
made of a ſtone more eſteemed than porphyry, va- 
lied at five hundred thouſand crowns, and it is ſaid 

o leſs than an hundred men were employed in 
the working of it for fourteen-years 3 and the top 
ot the Cuſtodia is enriched with an emerald of the 

igneſs of an egg, the price whereof is ineſtima- 
be There is room to go round the altar and view 

ll it's beauties, but laymen are not permitted to 
touch it. Odit prephanum vlgys & arcet, ſays my 
catholick author. mode yo, ee molt 
The roof, of the church is embelliſned with the 
fineſt paintings; the choir particularly was done 
by the famous T1T1 an, and is a finiſhed pieces it 


is a repreſentation of paradiſe, where we ſee the Tri- 


nity encompaſſed with legions of Angels and the 
heavenly Hoſts, Tir IAN himſelf being drawn on 
one ſide in a kneeling poſture. blen 
Among the treaſures of the church they eſteem 
the reliques the moſt precious, and pretend that 
they have ſeven entire bodies of the ſaints, an 
hundred and ſeven heads, an hundred and ſeventy: 


ſeyven legs and arms, three hundred and fortyſ lx 


veins,” neryes and ſine ws, : and fourteen hundred 
other little holy reliques, as fingers, hair, &. 
The ſacriſty,is a large room, where are kept the 
omaments of the altar, and the Habitsof thaſe that 
officiate. This alſo is beautified with the paititihgs 
ef TrriAx and ather celebrated hands. Thoſe 
in molt eſteem are a Chriſt and a Magdalen. The 
ſaretdutal habits are richly emhroidered and covered 
with pearl and precious ſtones: nor is the work 
man ſhip inferior: to the richneſs of the materials. 
Theſe were moſt of them given by PRIIIT IVI 
the father the late King (Hax IS II. Among 
other things, they ſhew here à croſs of gold, eri 
riched with prarls almoſt as large as a ſmall: nut, 
rubies, tuicquaiſes , emeralds, and diamonds ci 
great value. From the ſacriſty we are led into 
another room, | where are tworveſſels of ineſtimabſe 


price; the one is 4 ſingle ſaphire, embelliſhed 


Los '- with 


rls and precious ſtones, in the middle of 


51 85 which is a large bright ruby: the other is in like 


manner enriched with precious ſtones, and-faid 


to he made by the Emperor M 4 x 114 ILIANII 
with his own hands. Theſe ſerve to carry out 
the hoſt in their grand proceſſions. Here is 
ſhewn a book alſo valued at four thouſand ducats, 
where all the remarkable occurrences of our Sax 


viour's life ate admirably painted, with the pſalms 


The Pan- 
theon. 


and ancient prophecies which have any relation to 
them, done by one of their mon ks. 
From this elegant church we deſcend into the 
Pantheon, ſo: called from it's being built after th 
tmodel of the Pantheon at Rome, of a round form; 
and yaulted like a cupala.: It is the (mauſoleum 
of the Kings of Spain of the Auſtrian family, and 
placed guſt under the grand _—_— of the high al: 
tar of the church juſt deſcribed. 

this edifice, notuithſtanding it is under ground, is 
at leaſti equal tothat above it. They go doum to 
it by; fire ant tent marble ſteps, which lead to 
a landing · placę, at the end whereof they turn and 
deſcend lower by three and thirty ſteps of jaſper; 
49920 2 2 wh | 


ever way we turn we ſee o 


ſitely fine, and ſhall not tire the reader wick a 


a cupola, ſupported by pillars of prophyr 5 


and grey and white marble, taken from St. Paul's on AP. 


of Toledo. The top and ſides 
adorned with jaſper, ſo well 


the ſtair-caſe are 
iſhed, that whick- © 
ſelyes as in a mir- 
ror. At the bottom of the ſtairs we come to the 
door of the vault, on each ſide whereof are ewo 


L | | | 3 of jaſper and two of braſsadmirably wrought. 
riches amaſſed together in ſo ſmall a compaſs. The 
Cuſtodia, or Pix, where they keep the ſacrament, 


he mauſoleum is of the ſame dimenſions as the 
chapel over it, and extremely well enlightned /i not- 
withſtanding} it is under ground. The gold, fil- 
ver and precious ſtones glitter on every ſide, and 
render it, in the phraſe of the Spaniards, a miracle 
of art. The floor conſiſts of ſquares of jaſper and 
marble in compartments. The dome, or vault, is 
ſuſtained by ſixteen pillars of jaſper of various: 605 
lours of the Corinthian: order, behind which are 
placed other pillars in perſpective, both the: one 
and the other having brazen gilded chapiters. On 
the further ſide of the Pantheon oppoſite to the 
door, is a chapel magnificently adorned; but the 
moſt remarkable. thing in it is a croſs enriched with 
diamonds and precious ſtones. The reſt of the 
chapel is divided into ſpaces or niches between the 
ph containing twenty ſix tombs of black mars 

le; with mouldings of gilt braſs ; theſe totnbs 
are ſupported: by lions pws braſs gilt. The 
Kings are on the right, and the Queens on the 
left. Thoſe already interred there, as appears by 
the ſeveral inſcriptions, ate on one ſide: CH anues 


V. Pare II, PAHILIT I, PH ireland 


HARLESII. On the other ſide the Em 
Isa BELLA of Portugal, wife of CHAR LASV; 
ANNE of-: Auſtria, the fourth wife of PRI R IE z 
MaxcaREN of Auſtria, the wife of PRIIL IW Iz 
ELizABETH of France, daughter of Hznatr IV, 
and MARY ANNE of Auſtria mother of Cuanrirs 
II, both of them wives of Pini IV. n= A= 
none of: the Queens art adinitted here who have 
not brought a ſon into the world, there is another 
burying : place aſſigned for them and the reſt 
Princes of therroyal family adjoining to the Pan- 
theon. la the middle of the Pantheon d 4 fine 
large m_ branch wy Ys to have coſt 
ten thauſand crowns. It is ſupported els 
and the four Evangeliſts; the lh e le, 
my author calls them, all the ſtatues being of 
gilded brav li. er gm 121909 oft ad 
PL IThaving thus magnificently 
adorned: the church, thoug 


it a palace fit for the reſidence of fo great à Prince, ?* 
always intended the ſacred fabrick 
dicated to God ſhould excetthat: he erected fot 
himſelf.. That part of the building which is pre- 
perly the palace, or the royal apartment, fronts to 
the north, and is entered by! a noble portieo. It 
contains five ſquare courts, one large, and four 
others leſs; all of them ſurrognded by piazza's:or 


eloy ſters, „ = in every 
ſtory.” I have already ſaid that the painting and 
furniture of the-rayal palaces in Spain are exqui- 


long recital of theſe things over again, but proveed 
to that quarter which belongs to the religiogs-or 
monaſticlts, ho are of the order of St. Jerom. 
This part: ufithe Eſourial alſu is divided into ve 
courts, of the (ame model and dimenſions wich 
thoſe of the palace. 1 cloyſter ot pi 
za, which-ds two hundred and ten foot . ſquare, 
ispaved withblack and white. marble, and adorned 
with admirableipaintings, and the middle ofithe 
court is takencup with a fine garden of flowers. 
On one ſide of the ſquare is am elegant ch 


Of ten- 
eellent 


=o 


7 builr)and The | 
h the deſigned to agd to King. 


t he had de ine 


CHAP; 
III. 


was  Thehb 
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cellent Fare da. the reſt 105 the building 
being ſuitable it. 

rary is over che grand .portioa in the 
pfinerpal-front of the building, being an hundred 
and ninety-four paces long, thirty-two broad, and 
thirty-ſix in height. It conſiſts of five galleries, 
fixed to the walls one above another on every ſide; 
the ſbelves are made of the fineſt wood brought 
from the Indies, and the floor is of marble. It 
is ſaid to contain an hundred thouſand printed 
books'in all lang ages, beſides fourteen or fifteen 
thouſand manuſcripts, of which the moſt conſide- 
rable are a St. Chryſoſtom in Greek, a treatiſe of 
St. Aus rix's concerning baptiſm,; laid to be writ- 
ten by his on hand, and one entire claſs of Ara- 
bick books, which were part of the Emperor of 


Morococ's library; but I perceive many of the fort 


books were burnt or loſt. in a fire that happened in 
the Eſcurial in the year 1671. This library is a- 
dorned with excellent 270g. dons id. the e 
eſt hands. 

The gardens of che Efcurial are: very veg, and 
well watered with fountains; but it is ſufficient to 
ſay, that they contain every thing that is to be 
found in thoſe of the Buen Retiro and other palaces 
already deſcribed, in great perfection. | Adjoin- 


000 theſe is a = of — > Jeng: in circum- 
are riſes but a little way from thence. 17. 


a wall, in which 


enco 
— and — wo wor 6 agar aan all man- 
ner of game. J 


Alcala de Alcala de Henares is firuated.; in: a. large. plaires on 


Henares. 


banks of the Henares, is very fruitful and well cul- 
tivated, but that which lies at a diſtance from it 


1 1 


which they make charcoal, 
neighbouring country with that kind © | fuel, The 
houſes of Guadalajara are generally lofty, and 


the river Henares, about fifteen miles to the eaſt- 
ward of Madrid, anciently called Complutum, 


MENS, in the. year 1647.18 e of twenty 
colleges, and is eminent for divinity and iloſophy, 

as that of Salamanca is for the ſtud law. 
Polyglot bible was printed here at.chechatge of — 
Gid: Cardinal. It was formerly a Biſhop's See, but 
united to that of Taledaat;preſent.i Thęircathedral 
15:2 large and beautiful fabrick, and they 


ſupplied them with oil for their lamps, but lott 
that virtue when the oil was applied to prophane 
uſes. The ſoil about this town, which lies on the 


dry. and baren, affording neither trees nor herbage 


For; want of water. They have nat; only good 


near the Henares, but rich muſqat wine and 
liciaus melons; and there is a fountain of ſuch 
excellent water without the walls, that the King 
is ſepyed with it at his table. The form of the 


town is oval, the ſtreets, ſtrait and handſome, and 


there is one ſtreet that runs the whole length of the 
town, here the ſtudents are lodged. The houſes 
are tolerably well built, and there are ſome ſquares, 


the largeſt of which, is ſurrounded: by a piazza, 
where the tradeſmen have their ſhops. 


12 © ende ale and e in provi 


T he town 


e is ſituated higher up e river 
Fleares, on an uneven riſing ground, about ten 
leagues north eaſt of Madrid. It is remarkable for 


the fruitfulneſs of the ſoil about it, producing corn, 


wine, oil, flax and hemp, and here they make but- 
tex of goats milk, much eſteemed by the Spaniards. 

The mountains, about it are covered with oaks, of 
and ſupply all the 


accommodated with fine gardens. The pleaſant- 


dener 'the-Gruation, brings abundance of people of 


pretend 
that they have a ſtone there which miraculouſly god 


diſtinction to reſide here. It is computed there Ir © 2 F. 
about a thouſand families in the place, ſeven « or eigh 
monaſteries, and as many nunneries. 

Brihuega is ſituated four leagues north eaſt AT Briburga- 
Guadalajara, on the banks of the river 1 7555 It 
wad anciently ,a ſeat of pleaſure of the ooriſh 

ings of Toledo, and 1s copliderable a at preſehe. for 
it's wool and cloth. 

The place having a caſtle and a wall 2 it“ 35 de: 
fence was looked upon as a town of. ſome. trength 
before the late wars,z, but we 107 General T AN- 
HoPz in the ,year, 1510, with, a, great body of The n. 
Engliſh forces, moſt of them veteran troops, have glich for- 
ing thrown bjmfelf into this rown,.. was fore * „ N 


ec à d 
to N N within four unte hic 1 5 befo ore 40 pri 


2 4 


odge here for want of elle 2 0 
jd fate of Spain, and ſettled the e 1 i 
HILIP on that throne. 
Siguenza is ſituated five or fix leagy des 
northward of Brihuega, upon a little hi 
whereof is waſhed by the river 1550 


0 the Siguenza. 
bill, t = U 
enares, which 


-It-is conſiderable chiefly on 4 ae of it's anti 
quity, and being A See of a Biſhop, ſuffi tagan to 
Toledo, and a uni As, for, 1t's: fortifica- 


tions, which th e hae boaſt of, they are ne 


to be depended on. There i 18 ſcarce A one>ſtroj 
 moun for it's univerſity: founded by Cardinal Xe ry. 2 


ton in this part of the country. o DE, 25 70 tak 

it for the Saguntum of oa ancients, having, 17 
degeived. by che reſem blance ofthe th E e 3; þ 
that Saguntum, o famous in ſtory, | god, more 1 
the ſouth. It contains at preſent No ſeven hun- 


dred, families, The;moſt N 9 build⸗ Tons 
ing is their. cathedral. here 1 In Obelo 
winter, but T abe well 1 pple wi with fuel and 


wine. | 


Toledo, the 5 city * in, ng the 4 t Toledo. 

of the Gothick 25 Mooriſh of Spain called ancient- 
4 Toletum in Curpetanis, is ſituated in thirty nine 

egrees forty minutes north latitude, four degrees 
to the weſtward, of London, and about forty . 
gliſn miles to the ſouthward of Madrid. 
It is built upon a ſteep rock, at Le foot whete- 
of runs the river; Tagus, encom! three ſides 
of it; the reſt of the city is pM 51 by an old 
wall and towers, after the Gothick manner of 
fortification, and was heretofore eſteemed à very 
ſtrong place; but being commanded by ſeveral 
hills, and having no modern fortifications added 
to it, is not able to ſuſtain a ſiege at preſent: 
find accordingly, that whoever was, maſter of the 
field, was:maſter. of. this:city 1 in the late War. The 
Tagus, which waters, the adjacent-country, ren- 
ders it exceeding fruitful,, and their manufact 
of wool and ſilk ere once very, conſiderable. The 
. ſwogd-blades that are made here, are in great el 


reem. 


; Abundance of > ofqualicy Pa their liouſes 
In vhs, city, the; buildings whereof,ars generally 
fair, but che ſtreets narraw and. uneven, forwhich 


reaſon coaches are very little uled at Toledo; chairs 

and litters are found much more commodious 1 im a 

32 — 4 people ae Perpetvil Spind up deo a 
down h | 
Ihe moſt metal publick buildings are the * wal 
.caſtle, or royal, palace, and the cathedral. The 
caſtle, called by the e Alcagar, is Uiwalrg on 


a high 


68% 


CH 


— 


river Tagus and the neig 


* 


AP. a high ſteep rock; which commands all the other 


hills in the town, and affords a fine proſpect of the 
aring country, The 
river is not navigable here, but might be made fo 
at a very ſmall expence, there being water enough, 
as it runs between two ſteep rocks. The pface 
was anciently thought impregnable on this ſide. 
In aſcending to the caltle we come to a noble 


* 


ſquare, the largeſt in the town, the houſes uniform, 


2 


built with brick, ſupported by a piazza, and a- 
_ dorned with fine balconies, as uſual in Spain. From 


hence we paſs into the caſtle, which is of a ſquare 


5 form, conſiſting of four large piles of building, 


with their wings and pavilions. At the entrance 


wie come into a court an hundred and fixty foot 
..... T6fis, and an hundred and thirty broad, ſurfound- 


ed by a fine cloyſter or piazza. At the farther 
end of this court there is a handſome large ſtair-caſe, 
Which dividing in two parts leads to the galleries a- 
bove, through which we proceed to the ſeveral a- 
partments, that are extremely large and magni- 


Although the caſtle be an hundred and ſixty 


yards above the river, it is furniſhed with water 


** From thenee by a pump. There is ſtill the re- 


Theca- © The cathedral'is the richeſt and 'moſt magni- 


mains of a more confiderable machine, by which 
they conveyed water enough from the Tagus to a 
reſervoir. in the caſtle, which ſupplied the Whole 
town plentifülty with water, but at preſent it is 
broken and uſeleſs; and there are no fountains or 
wells in the city, they are forced to go above three- 
ſcore yards down to the Tagus from any part of it 
F#6+ all the Water they uſe,” Which is the reaſon that 
Töledo is not ſo well peopled as formerly, and that 
their manuffactures of alk'and wool,* in which th 
"uſed to em ploy ten'thotiſand people, are very muc 
diminiſhed.” © . 


thedral of ficent in Spain; it is ſituated in the middle of the 


Toledo 


* 
© . 


fy 


down, adjoining to a handfome ſtreet, having a 


ſpacious court before it, from thence we enter 
the church by cight beautiful, brazen doors with 


'- ſuitable porticb's, and from the lofty ſteeple there 


1s an admirable proſpect of one of the fineſt parts 
of Spain. The church is three hundred eighty- 
four feet in N one hundred ninety-one in 
"breadth; and an Hundred and fe ven in height, built 
of an excellent white ſtone. The roof is ſupport- 
ed by eighty-eight columns which divide it into 
Hive ifles; in the middlemoſt of which there are 
two Choirs finely wainſcotted and carved ; in one 
of them is Kept the hoſt, and contains the ſepul- 
chres of, many of their ancient Kings; the other 
belongs to the canons, the ſeats whereof are ſe- 
parated by pillars of marble orjaſper. The great 
1. — called the door of out Lady, is never opened 
hut on high feſtivals : near it is a marble pillar, 
"where, according to tradition, the bleſſed" Virgin 
appeared to St. IId E rows in the ſeventh century. 
Ps is had in migh veneration by the People, 
"and is kiſſed with great devotion; and upon it is 
the following inſcription, 'viz.”" Adorabimus in loco 


ubi ſteterunt Pedes ejus. . 


The chapels which belong to the cathedral are 
richly furniſhed, and as large as ſome churches : 
the paintings in them are exquiſite, and the gold, 
ſilver, precious ſtones and other ornaments inva- 


The cha- In the chapel of our Lady of Sagrario, which/is 


yo our all incruſted. or lined with ja! 
La OT » 17 
Sagrario. 


er from the floor to 
the roof, is an image of t e Vivein as large as the 
"life all of ſolid filyer, with fourteen or fifteen 
"great filver lamps burning before it. There are 


* 
* 
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fifteen cabinets in the walls filled with gold and CHAP, 
ſilver veſſels and implements, as croſſes, cups; vaſes, III. 


mitres, &c. two mitres particularly ſtrewed with 
— and precious tones, a golden crown of the 
lefied Virgin's, 3 an imperial crown, 
weighing fifteen pounds, enriched with diamonds 
and pearls of a prodigious ſize. ' The treaſury con- 
tains no leſs riches than the chapels: we ſee here 
a group of figures all of ſolid gold, where our Lady 
firring upon a rock of precious ſtones is preſenting 
our Saviour to St. Jonn: Baptiſt, one of the dia- 
monds of which the rock eonſiſts being as large as 
a pigeon's egg. But it would be tedious, if "tor 
impracticable, to enumerate all the precious gifts 
and ornaments which have been dedicated to the 
ſaints real and imaginary in this vaſt church; which 
is in a manner encumbered with them; I proceed 
therefore to give ſome account of the revenues of 
thoſe gentlemen who have the guardianſhip of this 
Wmenſeritaſure,- oO Ci onto 
| The Archbiſhop's revenue, by thoſe who are 
modeſteſt in computing his income; is ſaid to be 
three hundred and fifty thouſand | crowns per an- 
num: Hie is Primate of Spain, Great Chancellor 
of Caſtile, and Counſellor of State: he has the pri- 
vilege of ſpeaking in the King's council, ox the af. 
ſembly of the States, next to his Majeſty, and is 
poſſeſſed of no leſs than ſeventeen” towns befides 
*r tho church in repair, there 
are lands ſettled to the value of an hundred thou 
ſand crouns per annum. 


The Grand Archdeacon has forty thouſand crowis 


per annum; the ſecond, fifteen; the third, twelve; 
and the fourth ten thoulatid crowns: per annum. 
The Dean has ten thouſand; and the reſt of the 
_— ropertion,- . tte nd ane iog 
- The Biſhop's palace, which adjoins to the 
cathedral, is a large old Gothick edifice, but tra- 
vellers have not thought it worth a particular 
deſcription. Toledo is a univerſity, Where law 
is chiefly ſtudied, but I don't find there ate 
more than two colleges in the plate; beſides 
which there are thirty eight convents of doch 
ſexes, twenty-eight hoſpitals and or Gag on 


pariſhes. Die 


© Aranjuez is another royal palace, a9 Much ef. Ararjver 


tee med for the beauty of its gardens as the Eſeurial 
is for the magnificence of its buildings. Ie ſtands 
near a poor village, from whence it takes its name, 
in a peninſula made by the Tagus and the Xarama, 
about two and twenty miles te the ſourhward of 
Madrid, and eighteen tothe northward of Toledo: 
they have of late made a perfect ĩſland of it by cut- 
ting a canal from one ver to the other“ The 
palace it ſelf hath very little to recommend it, but 
the water · works are called the wonders of Spain, anti 


by the natives thought not to be equalled in the 


world. There are brazen and marble ſtatues, as 


at Verſailles; ſpoutiag up water in different forms, . 
which falls into baſins adorned with a group of fi- 


gures of excellent workmanſhip. Here We 


-moſt of the fictions of the ancient poets' livel eb 


preſented ; but what I find much admired by ome 


travellets, are the artificial trees; from every 


branch and 'rwig whereof the water ſpouts and 
forms a ſhower of rain very naturally. A large 


arch of water they mention alſo, under Which a 


company may walk, and:not be wetted by a ſingle 
drop: beſides which, there ate numberleſs foun- 
tains, Caſcades and grotto's, fine walks, and moſt 
delicious fruit; Which during the exceſlive heats of 


ſummer, muſt render it a delightful place. Tra- 


vellers uſually find fault with the (narrowneſs * 
| tne 
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Talavera 


de la Rey- 


Sierra diſ- 


trict. 
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the walks , but theſe it Teems were ſo deſigned on 
8 to keep out the ſcorching ſun. W. 
he country about Aranjuez is as fruitful and 
leaſant as any in Spain, except that about Va- 
ia. There are adjoining to the gardens parks 
and menageries for wild beaſts, with hunting and 
baiting of which the court frequently divert them- 
ſelves. Among other exotick animals they have 
ſeveral hundreds of camels and dromedaries. 
Talavera de la Reyna is a handſom walled town; 
moderately large, ſituate in a valley on the ſputh 
bank of the Tagus, about five and thirtymiles to 
the weſtward of Toledo. It enjoys a pure hralth- 
ful air, and a ſoil fruitful in corn and wine: they 
have alſo large herds of cattle, and great plenty 
of honey. There are ſeveral fine churches; and 
convents in the place, as well as gentlemens houſes: 
It was remarkable formerly for its woollen-manu- 
facture, but is more famous for it's fine earthen 
wage a6. rem. ee e 
I come now. to that ſubdiviſion of New Caſtile 
called Sierra, which lies to the eaſtward of Algaria, 
and obtained it's name from it's mountainous ſitua- 


tion; for Sierra in the Spaniſh language ſignifies a 


mountain. This is by no means ſo fruitful or po- 
pens as the weſtern part of New Caſtile 3 their 
flocks of ſheep which feed on the mountains of 
Molina are it's greateſt riches. The chief town 
Cuenga, ſituated oh a little hill encompaſſed 
with high mountains near the river Xucar , about 
fourſcore miles to the eaſtward of Toledo, and as 
many ſouth-eaſt of Madrid. It is defended by a 
wall and other works, and made a tolerable reſiſ- 
tance. when it was beſieged in the late war. It is 


moſt conſiderable at preſent for beinga Biſhop's See, 


and the capital of Sierra. 

La Manche is the ſouthern part of New Caſtilez 
watered by the river Guadiana, which runs the 
whole length of it. This the celebrated Mi- 
ily a neo E S was pleaſed to make the 
cene of his hero Doy Qv1x0T's inimitable ad- 


ventures. Here are ſeveral fine fruitful plains in 


this diſtrict, as well as mountains: Sierra Morena, 
or the mountains of Morena, ſo often mentioned 


Calatrava. 


Cividad 
Real. 


Almagro. 


Cervantes, lie on the ſouth part of this pro- 
9 The chief towns are Calatrava, Cividad 


vince. 
Real and Almagro. | 


Calatrava is ſituated on the banks af the Gua- 
diana, on the, confines of la Mancha and Eſtre- 


madura, moſt conſiderable; for giving it's name to 
an order of knights inſtituted by Sancao' III, 


who gave them the town to defend it againſt the 


OOr8s. —_— W124 194 0 | 5 
Cividad Real is a pretty little town, ſouth-weſt of 
Calatrava, ſituated in a ſine pla in, about a league 
to the ſouthward of the Guadiana.· The cauntry 
about it abounds in corn, wine, cattle, game and 
baney, but is ſubject to inundations; from the Gua- 
ana 


Tuo leagues ſouth - eaſt of Cividad Real lies Al- 
magro, a great open town, but chief of the diſ- 
trict called Campo de Calatrava. It is ſituated in 
a fine fruitful plain, and is not ill built, but maſt 
famous for a medicinal fountain near it, the water 
whereof is ſaid to be an infallible remedy for the 
cholick. oba eee , * 28 
The reſt of the towns in New Caſtile having 
little in them that requires a particular deſcription, 
I ſhall only mention their names, which are as fol- 
low : Mancanares. | 
menar, oo a 11 gy _ 
querizas, Arganda, Tortola, Hita, Cadacra, Me- 
A VOI. Hl. Nous. XE ; 


* R , g . 
a 1 . | Ch #4 # 4 enn 


Las Nayes del Merques, Col - 


the kingdom of Portugal on 


dina Celi, Arcds, Mont 
Eſcalona, Maqueda 35 Illeſcas, Leganes, Mora, 


Uxeda, Cadabalſo. 


Anover, Fuente Duegna, Paſtrana, Zurita, Lepes, 


Ocagna, Villa Rubia, Molina, Caracena, Valeria, 
Moya, Alarcon, Alcarez, Segura de la Sierra; 
Velez el rubio, Orgaz, Conſuegra, Miquelturra, 


Elviſo, Almodavar del Campo; El Convento de 
Calatrava. (193 414 333. 7 Th Kidd * Ss 1 0 4 
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Contains 4 deſeription of the province of Old Caffile, 
and e the principal cities and great towns'therein;- 
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ö HE Caſtiles ate fo cüllödp itte ald fror the CHAP, 


great number of caſtles that were built there 


during the wars between the Chriſtians and Moors; Old Cab 


IV. 


and the province I am-abbutto; treat of was called tile. 


Old Caſtile on account of it's having been longer 
in the hands of the Chriſtians than the Caſtile al- 
ready deſcribed. Old Caſtile was formerly a coun- 
try dependant on the Kings of Leon, and not ho- 
noured with the title of a kingdom till the reign of 
King FrRDbINAup, anno 1016. This province 
is bounded by Aſturia and Biſcay on the north; 


by, Arragon and Navarre on the eaſt ; by New 


Caſtile. on the ſouth; and by Leon and part of 
weſt. It is of 
an irregular figure, but it's greateſt length from 
the north · eaſt to the ſouth· weſt is about an hunt 
dred leagues, and it's greateſt breadth taken from 
Valladolid to Tarracona about fifty leagues. Phe 
principal rivers are the Ebro and Duero already 


Zzuegra, the Arlanca, the Arlancon, the Al 

and the Tormesos. 25 15 N 
This | 

New Caſtile; and as the air is colder in winter 

ou their hills, the tops whereof are great part 

of the year covered with ſnow, ſo are ſome of their 


* . 


valleys hotter, occaſioned! by the reflection of the 


ſun. The weather alſo is more changeable and 
uncertain here than it is in the other Caſtile. The 
principal mountains on the ſouth are thoſe of Molina, 
Siguenza and Segovia, which divide it from New 
Caſtile; choſe of Sierra de Fablada on the weſt, 
and a ridge of mountains that ſeparates it from the 
Aſturia's on the north. Andi if I might be allowed 
to aſſign a reaſon for Spain's continuing ſo long di- 
vided into little keingdoms and principalities, it 
ſhould be the natural ſtrength and ſituation of e- 
very ſtate de ended and divided from the reſt by 
their reſpective mountains, which rendered the 
conqueſt of them more difficult than it would have 
been in a more open country, to ſuch;ambitious 
Princes as might have a deſign upon them. We 
find that in Franer, Britain, and every other.coun« 
try, the mountaineers ever defended: thetnſelves; 
longeſt-againit the encroachments of their ambi- 
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country is more mountainous: than that of 


_ deſcribed ;; beſides which, it is watered by the Pi. 


t to proceed : I here are in Old Caſtile eight Cities. 


cities, Viz. Burgos, Valladolid, Segovia; Siguenza, 
Avila, Oſma, Calahorra, and St. Domingo de la 
Calcada ; beſides fifteen or: twenty other confide- 
rable towns. | WD. Ras. 


, * 
11% 10 


Burgos, the capital of Old Caſtile, is ſituated ig. 


an hundred and twenty miles to the northward of 
Madrid, on the ſide of a mountain, extending it 


ſelf down into the plain, on the banks of a little 


rapid river called the Arlanęon, which waſhes one 
part of it's walls. It has an, old caſtle on the 


top 
of the hill for it's defence, much ſtronger Sant 


ſituation; than it's ſortifications. The principal a- 
17 E venue 


- 


686 


Ons p. venue to the city is by a handſom bridge 
. 


Burgos. 


Vallado- 
lid, 


three hundred large 


lencia are ſuffragans. To the ea 
is a village called Val de Buentos, remarkable for 
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over the 
river above-mentioned, which leads to a beautiful 
gate, adorned with the ſtatues of ſeveral Kings of 
Spain „ and of FxxpinanDo GonsALVo, the 
firſt Earl that was Sovereign of Caſtile. The town 
is large, but irregularly built, almoſt in form of 
a creſcent. The ſtreets are narrow and uneven, 
ex ſome few, which are ſtrait and ſpaci 

particularly that leading to the cathedral. There 
are alſo ſeveral handſqm ſquares, adorned with 
fountains and ſtatues over them. The great ſquare 
is in the middle of the town, encompaſſed with fine 
houſes built upon a piazza or cloyſter, as uſual in 
niſh cities. There are alſo ſeveral beau- 


other Sp eral beau 
| 4 particularly thoſe of the houſe of VE. 


1 A8, and that of the Archbiſhop, which paſs 


for maſter· pieces in their kind, as well as the ca- 


thedral, which is a noble old Gothick building in 
foum of a croſs, {a large, that though maſs is ſaid 


in five different chapels of this church every day at 


the ſame time, they give no . diſturbance to each 
other. The grand entrance is between two towers, 
and the middle of it is covered with a noble dome 
ſurrounded with ſtatues. The great altar is wain- 
ſcotted, and admirably: carved and gilded, repre- 
ſenting the hiſtory of our Saviour's life and paſſion, 
and the chapels about the cathedral are equally fine. 
But what is moſt admired in Burgos, is the chapel 
in the convent of Auguſtins enlightened by two or 
gold and filver lamps; beſides 
which on each ſide of the altar are ſixty ſilver 
candleſticks ſix foot high ſtanding on the floor, 
each of them as much as a man can carry, and o- 
thers on the altar of ſolid gold. Over the altar 
alſa is à crucifix of gold and fibver as large as the 
life, with crowns ſuſpended and adornhed with 
pearls, diamonds and other precious ſtones ; be- 
ſides which there is abundance 2 * 
1 y, repreſentingthe. miracles ſaid to 

— — and the whole chapeb is ſo croud- 
ed with the rich vous of ſuperſtitious people, that 
they are forced to remove many of them into their 
treaſury to make roam for others. Fhey expoſe 
it only on particular occaſions, and that with a- 
bundance of ceremony; maſſes are ſaid and the 
bells are tolled to give notice of it, hen every one 
within hearing fall upon their knees. The people 
are taught to believe that it was ſent miraculouſly 
eee 
Burgos holds the firſt rank in the aſſembly of 
the ſtates of the two Caſtiles, or at leaſt diſputes it 
with Toledo. Their trade is not ſo conſiderable 
as it has been; but there being always a great re- 
ſort of ſtrangers to this town, the people are as polite 


and hoſpitable as in moſt Spaniſſ cities, and their 


language is held to be ſpoken here in it's greateſt 
purity. The corporation is endowed with great 
privil and have the revenues of fifty towns 
and villages that a w.. upon them: they have 
alſo the reputation of being induſtrious, and apply- 


ing themſelves to buſineſs, and are eſteemeda brave 


ople. It was but a Biſhoprick till the year 
15755 when pope Grecory XIII, at the in- 
ſtance of PnIL I II, created it an Archbiſhoprick, 
of which Calahorra, Oſma, Pampeluna and Pa- 
ard of Burgos 


it's healing waters, the bathing in which cures the 
bloody Wende us TH TRY * | 
Valladolid is ſituated about thirty five miles 


ſauth-weſt of Burgos, and ninety northweſt- of 
Madrid in a large beautiful plain on the river Pui- 
cerga, a little above it's confluence with the Du- 


3 


ero ʒ it is ſufrounded by a wall, which is rather © H Ar. 


an ornament than a defence to it, though it was 
ancien | 
dance of fine buildings, noble ſquares, portieoes 
and fountains ; many of the nobility and gentry 
have houſes here, and it is the ſeat of ſome of tlie 
ſuperior courts of juſtice; which with the briſk- 
neſs of their trade render it one of the moſt flou- 
riſhing towns of the kingdom. It is *compuited 


there are not leſs than eleven thouſand houſes in 


the place, many of them magnificent ſtructures : 
Their fquares are ſpacious, particularly that in the 
middle of the nt ay pars is vaſtly large, and 
ſurrounded with uniform buildings, ſupported by 


a piazza, and adorned with gilded balconies in 


every ſtory There are no leſs than ſeventy con- 
vents of both ſexes in the town, ot which that of 
the Dominicans is moſt remarkable for the beauty 
of it's architecture, and the riches it contains. 

As their Kings held their courts at Valladolid for 
a conſiderable time, there is ſtill a noble palace 
here, which was repaired and beautified by Pr1- 
„Ir IV. There are alſo ſeveral other palaces of 
the nobility, that very well deſerve the attention 
of a traveller; but having already given the reader 
ſome idea of the Spaniſh buildings and furniture, 
it would not be agreeable to him tod well upon theſe 


things, unleſs there were ſomething new and un- 


common in the contrivance of them. It was 
made a Biſhop's See in the year 1393, and has a 
univerſity conſiſting of ſeveral colleges, eſteemed 
one of the moſt flouriſhing in Spain. This city 
was anciently called Pintia, or rather built upon 
b 


the ruins of it. The air here is good and tolera 


pure, except that ſometimes they ate incomm | 
with miſts from the river. The fields about the 
town are wonderfully fruitful and pleaſant, and 
look like one continued garden. © 


Segovia is ſituated about fifty miles to the ſouth: Segovia; 


ward of Valladolid, and about thirty to the north- 
ward of Madrid, upon an eminence between two 
great mountains. It is ſurrounded by a wall and 
towers after the old way of fortification, The 
higher part of the hill is covered almoſt with reli- 
gious houſes, and the caſtle ſtands o the top of it, 
which-is a place ſtrong by ſituation, but not at all 
ved by art e 1215 If i : 2 
The town is large and well-peopled, and a- 
dorned with A eee een x" 
ted that there are ſeven thouſand houſes in it, com · 
ptehending the” ſuburbs. The ſoil about it is 
fruitful; and on the neighbouring mountains they 
feed large flocks of ſheep, the wool of which makes 
the fineſt cloth in Europe. Here is alſo a manu- 
facture of paper; and their trade in general is in 
fo flouriſhing a conditien, that there is ſcarce a 
poor family amongſt them. Here is alſo one of 
the moſt conſidetable mints in Spain; but what is 
the greateſt curioſity is, a noble aqueduct built 
of free-ſtone, without any cement, and conſiſting 
of two rows of arches one above another, that 
brings water enough to ſerve the whole town 
upwards of five leagues ; ſome aſcribe it to Tra- 
Jau, but others ſay it Was the work of the 
Goths. The anc; river which runs near 
the town is very bad, and occaſions feveraldiſtem- 
pers, particularly the dropſy and palſy, which. it is 
10 d was the reaſon of erecting this mighty fa · 
brick; Segovia is a biſhopric and univerſity, 
but the latter of no great fame. 
A few miles from thenee on the banks of the 
river Duraton is a town called Pedcaęa dela Sierra, 
famous for being the place of the Emperor Txa- 


JAN'S 


rr 


deemed a ſtrong place. Here are abun- * 
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CHAP. Jan's nativity, as well as for it's caſtle, where 

IV. Francis Dauphin of France, and Prince Hzw- 
—— RY. his brothery were impriſoned on the releaſing 
of their father Fx ANIS the firſt, who was n 
priſoner at the battle of Pavia. 

The reſt of the towns of Old Caſtile having ke 
tle remarkable in them, I ſhall only 720 ify 
their names; which are, Miranda de Ebro, Naja- 
ra, Navarette, Guardia, Baſtida, Eſpinoſa de los 
Monteros, Lerma, St. Pedro d' Arlanza, Aran- 
do de Duero, St. Eſtevan de Gormaz, Verlanga, 
Almazan, Soria, (the ancient Numantia,) Lo- 

gno, Aguilar del Campo, Agreda, Crugna; 

oa, Pegnafiel, Mocada, Coca, Arevalo, Olme- 
do, Madregal, Pegnaranda, Villa Franca on che 


TO ating 
CH XP. YT, 


: » Contains a deſeription of the * ow Lon, 
a en of the chief inons therein. = 


CHAP. provines; or kingdom of Leen is bun- 
I. , ded by the mountainsof Aſturia on the north; 


1 by Old Caſtile on the eaſt ; Eſtremadura on the 
Situation, ſouth ; and by Galicia and yu! of Portugal on 
Kc. the weſt ; and is about fifty- five leagues in length 

from north to ſouth, = e in Brandt from 
eaſt to weſt. 

The principal rivers are the Davivg which runs 
from eaſt to weſt, and divides it into two equal 

; the Puiferga, the Carrion; the Tormes, 
the — the Fera, the Eſla and the Orbego. 

The air, foil and produce of this province * 
muckcthe fame with that of Old Caftile, and it is 
equally mountainous. - The chief towns which 
have as denomination of cities, are Leon, Aſ- 
torga,. Salamanca, Palencia, Zamora, Medina de 
Rio Secco, and Cividad Rodrigo: beſides which, 
there are fifteen or more of an inferior 
rank ; of theſe Medina del Campo and Ledeſma 
are moſt conſiderable. 

Leon, the capital of the province, and of the 
ancient kingdom of Leon, ſituated in a fine fruit- 
ful plain, at the foot of the mountains of Aſ- 
turia, between the two ſources of the river Eſla, 
about fifty five-leagues north-weſt of Madrid. It 
is ſaid to have been firſt: built by the Emperor 
GA B A, and called Legio Septima Germanica, 
from the legiom of that name which was quartered 
there; and from the word Legio it is generally 
held was formed the word Leon, which conjecture 
is confirmed: by ſome of the ancient Roman bricks 
that have been found here with this inſcription, 
LEG. VII. P. F. It is a large town, conſiſting 
of thirteen „ ſix monaſteries and five nun- 
neries, but is neither ſo rich or populous as it was 
heretofore. The cathedral is ſaid to be the moſt 
elegant building of that kind in Spain, and there 
are no leſs than thirty ſeven Kings of Spain and an 
Emperor that lie interred here. The Spaniafds 
alſo value it on account of theiſhrines of ſeveral 
_— ore — that of St. Is1porE, Whoſe cor 

E 


Rivers. 


Air. 


Chief 
towns. 


DN AND having obtained of a Mooriſh 
— in the ninth century, placed it in a ſhrine of 
ſilver upon the altar of St. Jonx Baptiſt, This 


was the firſt city of any importance which the 
Chriſtians recovered: from the Moors, and the ſear 
of the firſt Chriſtian King of Spain. It is at preſent 
the See of a Biſhop, who is ſuffragan of Compoſtela. 
Aſtorga is ſituated in a plain on the little river 

| Aftura, or Forto, forty-five leagues north-weſt of 

It is neither 


Atorga, | 


Madrid, 3 ſouth of Leon. 


„ 
* 5 — 4 


viz, of divinity,” law, 


- liſa — 


de ton, and it enjoys a flouriſtuing trade. The 


ps and enjoy many other conſiderable privileges. Here 


in a fruitful Plain on the little river Agunda, or 


large or populous; nor is there any thing worth 4 C H Af. 
traveller's attention, unleſs it be a handforn ſquare, Vo 
and the — The * is” anne ay” 
Compoſtellaa. | 
Salamanca is ane partly onilittle Kills, andSalamanca 
rtly in a plain, on the river” Tormes, forty. 
ſouth of Leon, and thirty- five north-weſt 
of Madrid. It is à rich populous city, and abounds 
in all things neceſſary for Hife. It contains about 
eight thouſand families, and is adorned with ſome 
fine buildings, ſquares and fountains : but what 
renders it moſt conſiderable is it's univerſity, eſ- 
teemed the beſt in Spain,” where are taught all 
manner of Sciences. They have eighty 00 
— — v piutel ph | 
of them a — 3 
The univerſity con- 
ſiſts of twenty four colleges, and about four 
There are alſo ſeveral hand- 
ſom churches, convents and nobletnen's houſes in 


languages, who have 
crowns per annum penſion; 


bridge over the river Tormes is ſaid to have been 


built by the Romans, and there is ſtill alſo the re- 
mains of an old Roman cauſey leading from thence 
to Merida, and ſo to Seville; repaired by the Em- 
peror ADRIAN” * — by an inſeription ſtill 
remaining, viz. IMP. CHSAR DIVI TRATANI 
PART HICI DIVENERVAZ NEPOS TRATA- 
NUS HADRIANVS AVG: PONTIF. MAX. 
TRIB. POT. v. COS. III. RESTITVIT. It is 
2 one of the richeſt more. ones in Opal 
agan to Compoſtella. 

Palencia, ou Selena, ſituate on the little ri- Palcncia. 
ver Carrion,” forty leagues to the northward of 
Madrid, and about eighteen to the weſtward of 
Burgos, in a very fruitful ſoil, the See of a Biſhop; 
ſuffragan to Burgos. The moſFconfiderable pub- 
lick building is the church of St. Antolin, which 
King SancH6 een n, to the honour of 
char aa e 

Zamora is Grunted on a how ek near the ri- Zamora. 
ver Duero; over which it has a handſom bridge, 
and lies about forty leagues north-weſt of Madrid, 
and fifteen weſt of Valladolid. It was anciently 
called Sentica, but when the Moors were maſters 
of it they gave it the name of Zamora, or Medi- 
nato Zamorata, which ſignifies in their language a 
town of turquoiſes; for in ſeveral of the rocks in 
the neighbourhood, chere are mies of this kind 
of precious ſtones ealſed · tu turquoiſes . This town is 
alſo famous for-poſſefling the body of St. IL DE- 
rowso, Biſhop of Toledo in the ſeventhᷣ century. 

Medina del Rio Secco is ſituatèd im a fine fruit · Medina 
ful plain ſurrounded With mountains, about twelve gel * 
leagues north-weſt of Valladolid; andi is dhe capital? 
of a dutchy belonging to the Adinirante of Caftite 

Medina del Campo lies about eight leagues to Medina 
the wuthward of Valladolid. It was a rich tra- del Cam- 
ding town, but is upon the decline at preſefſt. The Po. 
country about it furniſhes ſome of the beſt corn f 
and wine in Spain. The magiſtrates have the dif- 
pofal of all places and preferments atong them. | | 


Was born the famous Spaniſh: phyſician, who en- 

devoured to prove that animals werebut machines. 

This word Medina, in the Mooriſh language, ſig- 

nifies a city, which is the reaſon we have ſo many | 
Spaniſh cities of this name. 

Cividad' Rodrigo ſtands in the ſouth-weſt part Cividad 
of the province of Leon, about four leagues from Rodrigo. 
the frontiers of Portugal, and is one of the prin- 
cipal Spaniſh gariſons on that ſide. It is Cong 


Agojar, 


\ 
* 


— 


Ledeſma. 
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Agwjam and was built out of the ruins of the an- 
cient Mirobriga, at preſent a Biſhop's, See, ſuffra- 
gan of Compoſtellla. | 
Ledeſma is a conſiderable town, advantageouſ- 
ly ſituated on the river Tormes, ſeven or eight 
leagues to the weſtward of Salamanca; to the eaſt- 
ward whereof is a hot bath, famous for healing 
many diſeaſes, The reſt of the towns of this pro- 


vince do not require a particular deſcription. 


en AP, VI. 


|» Contains 2 defeription of the province of Galicia. | 


CHAP. 4 E province, or ki 


- 


ngdom of Galicia, is 


VI. bounded by the Ocean on the north and weſt; 
Gali” by the provinces of Aſturia and Leon on the eaſt; 


Situation. 


Air. 


Rivers. 


Moun- 
tains. 
Produce. 


Mines. 


Chief 


towns. 


Compoſ- 
tella. 


and by the kingdom of Portugal on the ſouth; be- 
ing about forty leagues in length from eaſt to weſt, 
and almoſt as many in breadth from north to ſouth. 
The Sea encompaſſing it on two ſides, it has near 
an hundred leagues of ſea- coaſt, on which are ſe- 
veral good ports; the moſt commodious are thoſe 
of Ferrol and Corunna. 1 Wel 

The air along the coaſts is generally temperate, 
but moiſt, occaſioned by the great rains, and the 
many ſprings and rivers with which it is watered, 
as well as by the neighbourhood of the ſea. The 


moſt conſiderable rivers beſides the Minho already 


deſcribed, are the Sil, the Ulla, the Tambra, the 
Mandeo, the Rio Major and the Vallinadares. 


This country, as well as the reſt of Spain, is full 


of mountains, and the air upon them cold; they 
are covered however with trees, proper for build- 
ing ſhips and other uſes. The valleys and ſea- 
coaſts have plenty almoſt of every thing, eſpecially 
oranges, lemons, and other excellent fruits, and 
their ſeas abound with faſh. Here are alſo ſome 
mines of gold, ſilver, copper and lead, but the 
former are not wrought. The natives are ſaid to 
be a lazy indolent generation, more reſembling the 
Portugueſe, who lie contiguous to them, than any 
other people of Spain. tet =o 

The chief towns of Galicia, which have ob- 
tained the title of cities, are theſe ſeven, viz. St. 
James de Compoſtella, Lugo, Orenſe, Tuy, Mon- 
donnedo, Corunna and Betancos. Beſides theſe, 
the towns of Ferrol, Vigo, Bayona, Salvaterra, 
Rivadavia, Rivadeo, Mongia, St. Mary de Finiſ- 
terre, Coa, Muros, Noya, St. Marco or Marta, 
Caſtro de Ortogal, Porto Marino, Sarria, Mon- 
forte de Lemos, Villa Nova de los Infantes, Pon- 


tevedra, Rodondella and Padron, are reckoned con- 


ſiderable on one account or other.. 4.2 
Compoſtella, or St. Iago de Compoſtela, the 
capital of Galicia, is ſituated in a fine plain en- 


compaſſed with little riſing hills, and watered with 


a2 great many ſmall ſtreams, thirty miles ſouth of 
Corunna, and upwards of forty to the eaſtward of 


Cape Finiſterre, and contains about two thouſand 
houſes: It is a rich trading town, and better ac- 
commodated with proviſions and neceſſaries than 
moſt towns in Spain, on account of it's neighbour- 
hood to the ſea, Here are alſo ſeveral fine ſquares, 
palaces, religious houſes, and a univerſity ; but 
what Compoſtella is moſt famous for, is the tomb 
of St. JAMEs the apoſtle and protomartyr, who 
according to their tradition was buried here, This 


_ occaſions a vaſt reſort of pilgrims from all parts of 
Europe. THazopomiR, one of their Biſhops, it is 


ſaid, diſcovered the body of this ſaint here by di- 
vine revelation .in the ninth century, and King 
ALPHONSUs the Chaſte thereupon built a church 


2 


to his honour, in the place where his remains were CH AP, 
found. Al Hownsvs the Great magnificently re- . 
built this church of ſquare ſtone, and adorned it PI 
with marble pillars, and the Kings his ſucceſſors 
continued to embelliſh it till it became one of the 
fineſt and richeſt cathedrals in Spain. Pope Lzo 
III firſt conſtituted it a-Biſhop's See at the requeſt 

of CHARLEMAGNE. Pope CALIxrus IT'tranf: 
ferred the metropolitan dignity to it from Merida 
and Pope PAscHaAL II decreed, that twelve of the 
Canons ſhould be Cardinals. St. James, tis ſaid; 
has wrought abundance of miracles, particularly 
that he deſtroyed the army of Al MANZzOoR the 
Moor, once ſovereign. of Seville; and they have 
often ſeen him, they aſſure us, at the head of their 
armies on the day of battle, which is the reaſon 
that St. Iago, or St. James, is always the word or 
warlike cry amongſt them, as St. George for Eng- 
land, St. Dennis for France, &c. 

It is ſurprizing, ſays my author, to ſee what 
crouds of pilgtims come hither from all parts of 
Europe, eſpecially in the jubilee- year. They go 
in proceſſion to the cathedral-to viſit the image of 
St. JaMzs, which is placed on the high altar. 
They kiſs it three times, and put their hats u 
his head with the profoundeſt devotion. There 
are always burning before it five and twenty or 
thirty ſilver lamps, beſides vaſt wax-candles, wich 
are —— on ſix ſilver candleſticks of excellent 
work manſhip five foot high. On the roof of the 
church are flat paved walks, to which the pilgrims 
aſcend, and having hung ſome rag of their bes 
upon a ſtone-croſs erected there, they creep under 
it three times on their hands and knees through 2 
very ſtrait pallage, which will ſcarce admit a man 
of any bulk; for the whole pilgrimage is to no 

ſe without this laſt act of devotion ; it is 
this that entitles them to the indulgences propoſed 
and thoſe who have happened to omit it have been 
obliged to return to Compoſtella again, after they 
have travelled ſome hundred leagues. The French 
pilgrims have a chapel here 4 to their 
nation, and there is a magnificent hoſpital for the 
reception of poor pilgrims richly endowed, conſiſt- 
ing of two handſom ſquare courts, :with. piazza's: 
that ſupport. the ſtone- galleries round about them, 
having fountains in the middle of each ſquare. This 
Archbithoprick is one of the richeſt of Spain, hav- 
ing a revenue of ſeventy thouſand crowns per an- 
num, and the chapter as much more. The e- 
piſcopal palace is an antique edifice, but vaſtly large 
and commodious. It was from this city 2 
order of knights of St. James had their original, 
from whence they were diſperſed into all parts of 
Spain. This is the richeſt order in the kingdom; 
hey poſſeſs in the two Caſtiles and Leon only, 
eighty-ſeven commanderies, valued at an hundred 
and ſeventy: two thouſand ducats per annum. To 
be admitted into this order, it is not only neceſſary 
to prove their nobility for two generations, but 
that they are deſcended from the race of old Chriſ- 
tians, and that their blood has not been intermixed 
with that of new Chriſtians, that is, either of con- 
verted Jews or Moors. They are not all obliged 
to reſide at Compoſtella, only a certain number 
of them, to guard the tomb of the ſaint, where 
ſometimes it is ſaid, is heard the claſhing of Arms, 
1 is looked upon as ominous to the king - 

Lugo, the Lucus Augusti of the Romans, is ſi- Lugo. 
tuated on the Minho, not far from it's ſource, a: 
bout three and twenty leagues to the eaſtward of 
Compoſtella. It was anciently a conſiderable 

town, 


CHAP. 
VI. 


Orenſe, 


Toy. 


The Spa- 
niſh Mili- 
l 
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town, but much upon” the decline at preſent, 
though it be ſtill a Biſhop's See, and has ſome hot 
baths, which make it reſorted to 
Orenſe, falſely written in ſome of our maps Or- 
tenſe, is ſituated at the foot of a mountain on the 


river Minho, about fourteen or fiſteen leagues 


ſouth-eaſt of Compoſtella. That part of the town 
which lies next the mountain is extremely cold, 
and their winters long, while the other enjoys all 
the delights of ſpring and autumn, occaſioned by 
the vapours which riſe from the hot baths there- 
about, and warm the air. Some of theſe baths are 
of a moderate heat, and others ſo hot that they 


will boil an egg, all of them famous for the cute 


of ſeveral diſeaſes, and on that account it was 
called by the Romans, gun Cahde. Without 
one of the gates there is a noble arch, large enough 
for a ſhip to paſs under with her fails ſtanding. 
The fields about Orenſe- are extremely fruitful and 
1 and among other delicious fruits they 
ave grapes that make excellent wine. a 
Tuy is a ſtrong frontier town, ſituated on the 
top of a mountain; at the foot whereof runs the 
river Minho, which ſeparates it from Portugal, 
lying about ten leagues fouth-weſt of Orenſe. This 
is one of the gariſons where. the militia of Galicia 
rendezvous : they give therafelves the title of Ca- 
valiers, and the King's brave ſoldiers, and are 
mighty proud of appearing at a general muſter, 
though their cloathing is no better than ſackcloth, 
an old hat with ſome cock*s feathers ſtuck upright 
in it, ſwords without ſcabbards, tied on with pack- 
thread inſtead of belts, wooden ſhoes and no ſtock- 


ings, and an old ruſty muſket, too heavy to fire 


Mondon- 


nedo. 


Corunna, 
or the 
Groyne. 


without a reſt. The other places of rendez- 
vous on the ſide of Portugal, are Cividad Rodrigo 
and Badajos. Tuy is a Biſhop's See, and the neigh- 
bourhood of it extremly agreeable; here we meet 
with-fruicful plains, gardens, orchards, and vine- 
yards that producetxcellent wine, and indeed every 
thing that is deſirable in life, with a very tempe- 
rate healthful air. . eee : 
Mondonnedo is ſituated in a fine plain at the 
foot of the mountains, and in a very healthful air, 
fourteen or fifteen leagues to the eaſt-ward of Co- 
runna, or the Groyne, and'is the See of a Biſhop, 
ſuffragan of Compoſtella ; but I dor*t-find'it con- 
ſiderable on any other account. | 
Corunna, or the Groyne, is ſituated on a bay 
of the ſea, which forms à peninſula, and makes 
one of the fineſt harbours in Spain. It ſtands a- 
bout twelve leagues to the northward of Compoſ- 
tella, and is divided in two parts, viz. The higher 
town, which ſtands on the fide of a hill, and is 
ſurrounded by a wall, and the lower town, which 
lies at the foot of the hill, on a little tongue of 
land encompaſſed on three ſides by the ſea, and has 


a wall only on that ſide which joins it to the upper 


town. The harbour is in the form of a creſcent, 
and large enough to entertain the greateſt fleets. 
The two entrances are defended by two caſtles, 
called the St. Antony and the Holy Croſs, and 
is covered by a little iſland from the-north winds. 
The town is very ancient, as well as the fortifica- 
tions, ſuppoſed to be the Brigantivem, or Portus 
Brigantinus of the Romans. There is ſtill an old 
lofty tower, which was built for a pharos or light- 
houſe, ſo bold a ſtructure that it is the admira- 
tion of all that view it; the antiquity of it is evi- 
dent from the following inſcription; MARTI 
AVG. SACR. G. SEVIVS. LV PVS ARCH 
TECTVS. A. F. DANIENSIS LVSITANVS 
EXVL. It is from this tower, according to ſome 
VCL. II. 


writers, that the town received it's name; for the 
natives inſtead of a tower, called it ve, 4 
column, which by . was afterwards con- 
verted into Cofunpd. In the neighbourhood of 
this town is a mine or quatry of jaſper. 
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To the eaſtward of the bay, almoſt over againſt Betanc 


Corunna, is the city of Betancos, ſituated in a 
plain on the river Mandeo, not fat ftom che fea; 
remarkable only at preſent for being a little port- 
town, and the See of +Biſh Bee F 


| l : 2a 
Ferrol is ſituated to the northward of Corunna, Ferrol. 


on the oppdſite fide of the bay, and is conſiderab. 

for it's excellent harbour. It ſtatids it a fruitfü 

country, which produces good wine, as theit ſeas 
do enty of fiſh. 3/1£ i 8-1 1 vo | Al $4374 e 9 
Vigo is ſituated en 4' bay of the weſtern Ocean; 
five or ſix leagues to the weſtward of Puy, in a 
fruitful country. It is a fortified town, defended 
by an old fort and caſtle, and has an cellent har- 
bour, where Sir GRE Rook, the Engliſh Ad. 


9 


Vigo. 


miral, with the confederateReet, attacked that ufthe 


French, commanded by Monſieur Cyattx vir 
va ub, and the Spanihh gilleons under his convoy, 
on the' twelfth of Octobet᷑ in the year 1702. The 
Duke of Ormond, e commanded the land- forces 
at the ſame time, making himfelf maſter of the 
caſtle and fort, of thirteen galleons that were there, 
four were taken by the Engliſh and five by the 
Dutch, and ſome treaſure was taken dn board 
them, but no great quantity, the plate being the 
firſtthing ſecured upon the apprehenſſon of danger: 


the Engliſh alſo took five men of war, and the 


Dutch one, and about. fourteen men of war and 
four galleons were ſunk or burntrt. 
Bayona is a port-· town to the ſouthward of Vigo. 
Ponte Vedra is a large town, ſituated on a bay 
of the ſea to the northward of Vigo. 
St. Mary de Finiſtefre, or Finis- terræ, is a little 
town, fifteen or ſixteen leagues to the weſtward of 
Compoſtella, chiefly remarkable for the neigh- 
bouring cape, from hence it takes it's name, 
being the moſt weſterly part of the continent of 
Europe. VV 


— 


Caſtro de Ortegal, an open town near the fa- 
mous Cape de Ortegal, the molt northerly point 
or promontory of Spain, well known to the ſea- 
faring part of the worldde. 

Padron is an ancient town, ſituate atthe mouth 
of the river Ulla, near a bay of the fea; about four 
leagues to the ſouthward! of Compoſtella. They 
ſhew here a venerable relique, being a hollow ſtone, 


in, which, — to their tradition, St. aus 
the Apoſtle ſailed from the Holy 2 and to Spain; 
and landing here, left it in this town, as a'perperodl 
monument of ſo great a mitacle. In the courſe of 
this hiſtory the readet has met with ſeveral other of 
theſe miraculous ſtones; that have carried the ſaints 
many thoufand miles to plant the goſpel, which is 
not more incredible thlian the removing the Virgin 
Makv's houſe over ſea and land from Paleſtinè to 
Loretto in Italy; and this ĩs a fact fo univerfally be- 
lie ved, that if any good Catholick ſhould dbubt of 
it, he would infallibly incur the cenſures of the 
church, and 
inquiſition. 


CHA P. vl. 
Treats of the province of Afturia, and the chief 
| towns there. | 


MR province of Aſturia lies di that, part 
of the ocean which is called the Bay of Biſcay, 
v | ' - F. 


Bayona. 


Ponte 
Vedra. 


Cape Fi- 
nis terræ. 


Cape de 
Ortegal. 


Padron. 


perhaps become obnoxious to the 
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Aſturia. 
Situation 
ng and extent, 


VIL. 


Air. 


Rivers, 


Oviedo. 
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looked upon as the nurſery 


viedo, 
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CH AP, being bounded by that ſea on the north; by Biſ- 


cay on the eaſt z by Leon and Old Caſtile on the 
ſouth, and by Galicia on the weſt ; being about 
five and forty leagues in length from eaſt to weſt, 
and eighteen in breadth from north to ſouth, and is 
faid to take it's name from the river Aſta, or Aſ- 
tura, The air is colder than the reſt of Spain, 
occaſioned by it's high mountains and northerly 
ſituation. The principal rivers are the Miranda, 
which ſeparates it from Galicia, and the Ove and 


Dava, that uniting their ſtreams at Oviedo, ob- 


tain the name of Aſta, which running northward, 


falls into the Bay of Biſcay near Villa Vicioſa. 


This is a very mountainous country; thoſe called 
the Aſturia's, which are a branch of the Pyrenees, 


divide it on the ſouth from Leon and Old Caſtile, 


and are covered with vaſt foreſts, ſo that the coun- 
try is neither well peopled nor cultivated. | Their 
valleys however afford them corn and wine enough 
for their ſubſiſtence, and their ſeas plenty of fiſh, 
of which they rt great quantities. Here are 


alſo ſome good mines, but they have been moſt fa- 
mous ever ſince the times of the Romans for ex- 


cellent horſes, held to be the ſtrongeſt and the 
ſwifteſt in Spain. Their country being naturally 
defended by the high mountains of Aſturia, held 
out long againſt the Romans, and was never en- 
tirely conquered by the Moors; this therefore is 
of the Spaniſh nobility 
and gentry, and of all the Old Chriſtians, as they 
affect to call themſelves, who retired hither when 
the Saracens had over-run the reſt of Spain; and 
this is ſaid to be the reaſon, that the eldeſt ſon of 
the Kings of Spain has the title of Prince of the 
Aſturia's conferred on him. They are called the 


- Aſturia's, in the plural number, becauſe the weſ- 


tern part of the country is called Aſturia de Oviedo, 
and the eaſtern part Aſturia de Santillana, from 
their reſpective capitals. The chief towns are O- 
illa Vicioſa, Avila, Gigon, Santillana, St. 
Vincent, .and Lianes or Ilianes. | | 
Oviedo, olim Ovetum , is ſituated in a plain, at 
the confluence of the river Ove and Dava, whoſe 
united ſtreams afterwards go by the name of Aſta, 
about ſixteen leagues north-weſt of Leon, and ſix- 
ty-five-north-weſt of Madrid. It is the only town 
of the province which has the honour of being 
called a city, and a Biſhop's See. PzLAacivs, who 
was ſo ſucceſsful againſt the Saracens, made it the 
ſeat of his government, as the Kings his ſucceſſors 
did afterwards for ſome time. The moſt remark- 
able publick building is the church of St. Salvador, 
or St. Saviour's, built by a Prince named S1Lo, 
whoſe tomb is ftill ſeen here. It is filled with a 
multitude of reliques, which the Chriſtians brought 


hither from all parts of Spain, when they were 


driven away from their dwellings by the Moors. 
Some of the moſt valuable are a golden croſs, ſaid 
to be made by Angels ; a piece of the mantle of 


E IAsSs; a piece of the rock of mount Sinai, 


where Moss faſted forty days: and a wonderful 
arch, ſaid to be made of incorruptible wood by the 
Apoſtles, which does not give place to the holy 


| houſe of Loretto in point of miracles, having been 


carried by the Angels from Jeruſalem into Africa, 
from thence to Carthagena in Spain, from Car- 
thagena to Seville, thence to Toledo, and from 
thence to Oviedo ; but their hiftorians have not 
aſcertained: the time of this wonderful journey. 
The Spaniards, however, make little difficulty 
in believing this and a thouſand other as incre- 
dible | A that are taught them by their 
mon | | 


- ſword-blades, eſtcemed the beſt in 


The town is tolerably well built, but not con- 
ſiderable on account of it's trade or riches; | The 
houſes about the church of St. Salvador ſtand on 
piazza's, and make a handſom appearance; but 
the great ſquare in the middle of the town, where 
all the ſtreets center, and the colleges which com- 
poſe the univerſity, are it's principal ornaments at 
preſent. 74 8 

Villa Vicioſa is a little 
mouth of the river Aſta, about twelve leagues Cola, 
north-eaſt of Oviedo. | T7 

Avila is another port on the bay of Biſcay, twelve Avila. 
leagues north of Oviedo; and two leagues north 
lies a promontory well known to our mariners, Cape de 
called Ci PE de Pinas. 5 f Pinas. 

Santillana, Fanum Sante Julianæ, the capital Santil- 
of Eaſt-Aſturia, is ſituated on the bay of Biſcay, lana. 
two and twenty leagues to the eaſtward of Oviedo. 

It has the title of a marquiſate, and belongs to 


* Dukes of Infantado, of the houſe of Men- 
OZa, | 


CHAP. vil. 
Treats of the province of Biſcay. 


FT HE province of Biſcay, the ancient Canta- CHAP. 


Bria, is bounded by that part of the ocean lager 


called the bay of Biſcay on the north ; by the Py- RR” 


renees, which divide it from France, on the eaſt ; Situation. 
by Navarre and Old Caſtile on the ſouth; and by 
Aſturia on the weſt 3 being about forty leagues in 
length from eaſt to weſt, twenty in breadth from 
north to ſouth in the broadeſt part, and not half ſo 
much in the narroweſt towards the weſt. 
The principal rivers are, 1. The Nervio, called by Rivers: 
the Biſcayans, Ybaycabal, or the large river, which 
riſing in the ſouth, runs northward croſs the coun- 
try by Bilboa, two miles below which'city it falls 
into a bay of the ſea. - The ancients called it Cha- 
lybs, the water whereof is excellent for the tem- 
pering of arms. 2. The Deva, which riſing in the 
ſouth part of the province, takes it's courſe north- 
ward by Placentia, and falls into the ſea ten 
leagues to the eaſtward of Bilboa. 3. The Orio, 
which has it's ſource alſo in the ſouth, and runni 
northward, falls into the ſame ſea to the eaſtwar 
of Deva. And, 4. The little river Bidaſſoa, that 
divides France from Spain, in which lies the iſle 
of Pheaſants, ſo famous for the peace concluded 
there between France and Spain in the year 1659, 
called the Pyrenean treaty. 

Biſcay is a very mountainous country, and on Air and 
that account leſs ſubject to exceſſive heats than mountain: 
ſome other provinces of Spain. Travellers aſſure 


'us that their mountains are intolerably cold, to 


make ſome amends for which, there is plenty of 
tim ber, fit for building ſhips as well as houſes, and 
abundance of good fewel. The ſoil is not very Soil. 
fruitful : their apples, with which they make cy- 
der, in ſome meaſure ſupplies the want of wine. 
They have alſo oranges, lemons, and other ex- 
cellent fruits. Their ſeas abound in fiſh, with 
which they drive a good trade, as they do with 
the oil that their whales produce, for the Biſcay- 
ners fiſhed for whales on their own coaſt long be- 
fore Greenland was found out; and though the 
country be generally a rocky barren ſoil, it pro- 
duces corn enough for the ſubſiſtence of the in- 
habitants. But their greateſt riches lie in the 
bowels of the earth, in their iron-mines, of which Mines. 
they make vaſt quantities of arms, particularly 
urope, and 
they 


port- town, ſituate at the Villa Vi- 


C HAP. 


517 hey export a great deal of iron in bars. Here are 


alſo mines of lead, and other more valuable me- 
tals, which create them as briſk a trade as any o- 
ther provinge in Spain enjoys. | 
The Biſcayners have been always eſteemed a 
warlike people, and have defended their country 
reſolutely againſt all invaders, being uſually one of 
the laſt provinces that ſubmitted to the conqueror 
in any alteration of government. But they have 
been moſt celebrated for their ſkill in maritime af- 
fairs, in which they excelled all the nations in 
Europe till the laſt age. France was always forced 
to beg their aſſiſtance when they were at war with 
any powers by ſea, till the reign of LEWIS the 
_ Fourteenth. 

They are far from being of that flegmatick tem- 
per the Spaniards of the more ſouthern provinces 
are remarkable for, but are briſk and lively, civil 
and obliging, open and free in their converſation, 
and tranſact their buſineſs with all imaginable ap- 
plication and induſtry, which is the reaſon that 
many of them make their fortunes at court. The 
Biſcayners alſo enjoy abundance of privileges be- 

yond their neighbours, which they obtained, ſays 
my author, partly by the bounty of their Princes, 
and partly by force; for they are not ſo ſlaviſhly 
ſubmiſſive to their ſuperiors, cither in temporals 
or ſpirituals, as the Caſtilians. A Spaniſh Biſho 
(Joann Biſhop of Gironne) who wrote in the x5t 
century, was ſo provoked at their conduct, that 
he would not allow them the title of Chriſtians, or 
that they had indeed any religion at all. He ſays 
they refuſed to receive any prieſts amongſt them 
unleſs they carried their concubines with them, 
for as they apprehended it impoſſible for any man 
abſolutely to conquer his carnal appetites, they 
made no doubt, if the parſon had not a woman of 
his own, but he would be free with their wives or 

daughters. I my ſelf, ſays the pious Biſhop, was 
a witneſs of their refuſing to permitany one of our 
order to come amongſt them, even to adminiſter 
the ſacraments. In the year 1477, FERDINAND 
King of Caſtile being abour to enter Biſcay, and 
having the Biſhop of Pampeluna in his train, the 
Biſcayners roſe in a tumultuous manner, and re- 
preſented to the King that it was contrary to their 
Jaws and conſtitution to admit a Biſhop amongſt 
them, and his Majeſty was obliged to ſend him 
back ; nay, they proceeded fo far as to dig up 
the very earth the holy man had trod upon, and 
burnt it. 

They have a lan 


heir cha- 
Ter. 


guage of their own, called the 


Baſkiſh, different from all the languages in Europe. 


It is ſpoken on both ſides the Pyrenees ; but 
when they write, they uſe either the Spaniſh or 
French. Moſt of their towns have both a Spaniſh 
and a Baſkiſh name. Geographers uſually divide 
this province into three parts, viz. Biſcay Proper, 
Guipuſcoa, and Alava. Biſcay Proper comprehends 


the moſt weſterly part, Guipuſcoa the north-eaſt, 
and Alava the ſouth. | 


Biſcay The chief towns of Biſcay Proper are Bilboa, 
Proper. Porto Galette, Caſtro de Urdeales, Loredo, St. 
Chief Antonio, St. Andero, Orduna and Durango. 

ww. Bilboa, oli Fluviobriga, the capital of the pro- 


vince, is ſituated in a plain, encompaſſed with 
mountains, near the mouth of the river Y baycabal, 
about a league from the ſea, two and twenty 
leagues north-eaſt of Burgos, and as many to the 
weſtward of Fontarabia, on the confines of France. 
The tides come up hither, and it is one of the beſt 
and moſt frequented harbours on the northern coaſt 


of Spain. The city is large, beautiful, full of rich 
3 
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merchants, and ſtands in a temperate air and fruit- C H AP. 


ful ſoil. They have a great demand for wool and VIII. 

iron- bars, and* their fword-blades are in great ef 

S { X | 
St. Andero is a port-town in the north-weſt part gt. Ande- 

of the country, formerly much frequented, but ro. 

upon the decline at preſent. 5. 411 

The chief towns in Guipuſcoa are Toloſa, Pla- Goipuſcoa 

centia, Orio, St. Sebaſtian, Irun and Fontarabia, Chief 
Toloſa is fituated in an agreeable valley between n. 

two mountains, at the confluence of the rivers O- Toloſa. 

rio and Araxes, about four leagues to the ſouth- 

ward of St. Sebaſtian, It is not a town of any 

great extent or trade, though it be the capital 

of Guipuſcoa. The principal manufacture of the 

place is ſword- blades. | i "OT 
Placentia is ſituated on the river Deva, four or Placentia, 

five leagues to the weſtward of Toloſa. This town 

alſo is moſt conſiderable for it's manufa ure of 

ſword-blades and fire- arms. NN | 


St. Sebaſtian is a port-towh, pleaſantly ſituat- St. Sebaſ- 
ed at the foot of a mountain on the bay of Biſcay, tian. 
about four or five leagues to the weſtward of the 
frontiers of France. The harbour is large and ſe- 


cure, and the town fortified, but appears to be 


a place of leſs ſtrength than the Spaniards imagined, 
not being able to hold out againſt the French army + . 
above a month in the year 1719. The ſtreets are 
long and ſpacious, and the houſes tolerably well 
built, Their trade is in a flouriſhing condition, 
and conſiſts chiefly in iron and ſteel, ſaid to be the 
fineſt in Europe. They export alſo a great deal 
of fine wool from hence, the growth of Old Caſ- 
tile. The Spaniſh men of war do not lie here, 
but at Port Paſſage, about a quarter of a league to port paſ- 
the eaſtward of it, where the French burnt ſeveral ſage. 
ſhips of the royal navy in the late war. 
Fontarabia, in Spaniſh Fuentarabia, Fons Ra- Fontaras 
Bidus, is the laſt town of Spain towards France. bia. 
It is ſituated on a peninſula in the Bay of Biſcay, 
near the mouth of the river Bidaſſoa, which parts 
the two kingdoms, It was formerly looked upon / 
as impregnable by the Spaniards, but was taken by 
the French in the year 1719, after a ſix weeks 
ſiege. This is the only town which is honoured 
with the title of a City and Biſhop's See in Gui- 
puſcoa, and is commonly called tbe key of Spain 
on the ſide of Biſcay. 135 | 

The moſt ſouthern diſtrict, or ſubdiviſion of Alava. 
Biſcay is Alava; the chief towns whereof are Vit- Chief 
toria, Salvatierra and Trevigno. downs. 

Vittoria, or Vicloria, the capital of this diviſion, Vittoria. 
is ſituated in a fine fruitful valley, about fourteen 
leagues to the ſouthward of Bilboa. It has the 
honour of being a city and a Biſhop's See, and 
is ſurrounded by a double wall. The principal 
ſquare is encompaſſed by the town-houſe, two con- 
vents, and ſeveral well; built houſes, adorned with 
a fountain; and what renders the town extreme- 
ly pleaſant, is the trees planted in all the principal 
reets. It is well inhabited by tradeſmen and 

people of faſhion, drawn hither by it's agreeable 
ſituation and the beauty of the place; and is ſaid 
to have been built by Sancno King of Navarre, 
in memory of his conqueſt of the Moors of Alava, 
who thereupon gave it the name of Victoria. 

Salvatierra is a little town, twenty miles to the g Ientier- 
eaſtward of Vittoria. | 

Trevigno ſtands on a little hill near the ri 
Aguda, five or ſix leagues to the weltwa 


ra. 
Trevigno, 


: 


Vittoria. It is the capital of a country of the 
ſame name, which belongs to the Duke of Najara. 
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Treats of the province or kingdom of Navarye. Contains a deſcription of | Arragon, and it's chief 
CHAP. province or kingdom of Navarre, part 
IX. 


of the ancient Tarraconemſis, was inhabited 
Se by the Vaſcones or Gaſeons. It is bounded by 
avarre. 728 | . 1 
Situation che Lower or French Navarre, from which it is 
and ex- divided by the Pyrenean mountains, on the north- 
tent. eaſt; by Arragon on the fouth-eaſt ; by Old Ca- 
ſtile, from which it is ſeparated by the Ebro, on 
the ſouth-weſt ; and by Biſcay on the north-weſt; 
being about two and thirty leagues in length, and 
twenty eight in-breadth. | Wt. 10 


from eaſt to welt. - 


Moun- 
tains. 
Air. 
Soil, 


This alſo is a very mountainous province; the 


air tempetate, or rather cold, in reſpect of the 


ſouthern provinces. It does not abound either in 
ern, wine or fruits, but is moſt conſiderable for 


it's paſture- grounds, herds of cattle and foreſts, the 


latter of which afford them excellent timber; and 


A bundance of game; and they have alſo ſome 


Rivers. 


Chief 
towns. 


the towns of any note are Tafalla, Ucana, Ron- 


Pampe- 
luna, 


be the founder of it. 


mines of iron. There are beſides the Ebro, which 


waters the ſouth-weſt part of it, the rivers Arra- 
gon, Arga and Ega, all of which fall into the 
Dre. * een | 
This province is uſually divided into five di- 
ſtricts or Merindades, which take their names 
from ſo many great towns, viz. Pam a, Eſ- 


tella, Sangueſa, Olita and Tudela. The reſt of 


cevaux, Araga, Villa Franca and Miquenza. 

Pampeluna, the capital of the province, and 
ſeat of the Viceroy, is fituated in a plain near the 
Pyrenees, on the river Arga, ten or eleven leagues 


to the ſouthward of Fontarabia, formerly called 


Pompeiopolis from Pony, who is ſu 
It is tolerably large, ſur- 
rounded by a wall, and defended by two caſtles, 
one within the city and the other without. The 
fortifications of the city are inconſiderable, but 
the caſtle without is ſituated on a high rock, and 


eſteemed a place of ſtrength. Pampeluna is at 


Eſtella. 


Sangue ſa. 


Tudela. 


Taffala. | 


preſent a Biſhop's See and a Univerſity : what is 
moſt remarkable in the town is a ſpacious ſquare, 
where their bull-feafts are held | 
' Eſtella, or Stella, is ſituated in an agreeable 
plain on the riber Ega, ſeven or eight leagues ſouth- 
weſt of Pampeluna. It is a handſom town, de- 
fended by a caſtle, and has obtained the title of 
a city. 87 | 
— is a ſmall town on the river Arragon, 
ſeven leagues to the ſouthward of Pampeluna, 
which has alſo obtained the title of a city. 

Olita is another pretty little town, ſituated on 
the river Cidaco, three or four leagues to the 
ſouthward of Sangueſa, formerly the ſeat of the 
Kings of Navarre, there being ſtill ſome remains 
of their palace. It is ſituated in a good ſoil, af- 
fording corn, wine, and fruits, flax and hemp, 
and well watered with ſprings. _ | 

Tudela is fituated in the ſouth part of Navarre, 
on the river Ebro. It is a fine town, inhabited 
by people of good faſhion, and is adorned with 
ſome handſom buildings. | 

Taffala is fituated on the little river Cidaco, to 
the northward of Olita, CrarLes III, King 
of Navarre, built a palace here, which was his 
ordinary reſidence. It is a handſom town, to- 
lerably large, encompaſſed with a wall, and defen- 
ded by a caſtle. It is honoured with the name of 
a city, and has a univerſity, and the country 
about it affords good wine. 


2 


-valleys, which afford corn, wine and oil, eſpe- 
cially near the banks of their rivers. The air is Air. 
eſteemed healthful and temperate, and the cbun- 
try is watered with abundance of r vers; of which Rivers, 
the Ebro is the chief, and divides it into almoſt 
two equal parts. Moſt of the other rivets fall 
into the Ebro: Thoſe on the north of it are, 
the Cinca, the Galſigo and the Iſuela; thoſe on 
the ſouth of the Ebro are the Xalon, or Salo, the 
Riquelo, the Guerva, the Agna, the rivers Mar- 
tia and Guadalope : beſides which, there are the 
Gaudalquivir and Alhambra, Which uniting their 
ſtreams, run through Valencia, and fall inte the 
Mediterranean. TING. 08 21 eee 

The towns which have the, denomination” of Chief 
cities are Saragoſſa, Balbaſtro, Jaca, Taracona, Ws. 
Hueſca, Catalajud, Albatrazin, Tervel, Daroca 
and Boria, The other towns of any note are 
Alagon, Ixar, Ricla, Alhambra, Moncon, Al- 


mudevar, Sancta Chriſtina and Fraga. 
ppoſed to 


Saragoſſa, the capital of Arragon, is ſituatetl Saragoſſa. 
in a vaſt plain on the banks of the river Ebro, 
which there receives two other 'rivers, viz. the 
Gallego and the Guerva, lying about fixty leagues 
north-eaſt of Madrid, and twenty weſt of the 
confines” of Catalonia. The town is large, ſur- 
rounded with an old wall and other antique for- 
tifications, and conſequently of no great ſtrength. 
It is ſaid to have been founded by the Phenicians, 
and the Romans had a colony here in the time of 
AvevsTvs, from whence it is ſuppoſed to have 
obtained the name of Ceſar Auguſtus, by corrup- 
tion Saragoſſa, The ſtreets are large and well 
paved, the houſes for the moft part built of brick, 
three or four ſtories high, more beautiful and uni- 
form than thoſe of Madrid, and adorned with a 
great many magnificent puri buildings. Tra- 
vellers mention ſeventeen great churches, fourteen 
fine monaſteries, beſides many others leſs conſide- 
rable. It is the See of an Archbiſhop, and a 
univerſity, and the tribunal of the inquiſition is 
held here in the palace of their ancient Kings. 
There are two fine bridges over the Ebro, one of 
ſtone and the other of wood, the latter of which, 
it is ſaid, is not, to be parallell'd in Europe for it's 
beauty: and as the Ebro paſſes 8 the midd 
of the town, there is a handſom key (or Quay) 
on which the citizens uſually walk.” There are 
alſo many other publick walks, but the fineſt is 
that called the Holy Street, where people of fa- 
ſhion take the air every evening in their coaches 
drawn by mules. On each fide of this ſtreet are 
the palaces of the nobility, particularly that of the 
Viceroy. It is called the Holy Street, becauſe 
here great numbers of Chriſtians ſuffered martyr- 
dom under it's Pagan governors. The cathedtal 


is a vaſt Gothick ſtructure, which is not however 
without 
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without it's, beauties ; but the church moſt reſorted 


do by devout people is that of Our Lady of the 


by 


A legend 
of the Vir- 


gin. - 


Reflecti- 


Pillar, eſteemed almoſt equal in ſanctity to that 
of St. Jamzs of Compoſtella, They relate, that 
the Virgin, while ſne was alive, appeared to St. 
AMES While he was endeavouring the converſion 
of the Spaniards, and encouraged him in his labours, 
leaving there an image of her ſelf, and a fine jaſ- 
per pillar whereon ſhe ſtood when ſhe appeared to 
him. They ſhew both the one and the other in 
this church, which they pretend was the firſt that 
was built in the world. ro the honour of our Sa- 
viour. There is nothing extraordinary in the 
deſign, or. architecture of the Church, but the cha- 
el of the Virgin underneath it is much admired: 
his chapel is thirty-ſix foot long, and twenty-ſix 
broad. Here is the image of the Virgin ſtanding 
on a, pillar, with a little Is us in her arms; and 
as the place is perfectly hid from the light of the 
Sun, it is inlightened with e torches. No- 
thing can appear richer than the 
her; the place where ſhe ſtands, her robes and 
crown, are covered with precious ſtones; all round 
her are angels of ſolid ſilver, holding flambeaux in 
their hands; beſides which, there are not leſs than 
fifty filver lamps, with a multitude of figures of 
„arms, heads and hearts, brought hither in 
r of miraculous cures wrought by 
the bleſſed Virgin. Every thing here ſhines. with 
gold and precious ſtones, and multitudes of pilgrims 
come hither continually to perform their devo- 
tions. - Theſe glittering ſhews raviſh the vulgar: 
The pomp of the Roman worſhip, and that pro- 


ons on the fuſion of wealth found in their churches, gains 


mp of 
oman 


worſhip. 


them an infinite number of proſelytes; in which, 
ſay they, we do but. imitate the 22 that 
God himſelf has ſet us: The temple of Jeruſalem 
was built and adorned by his particular directions; 
and the ceremonies and proceſſions of the Jews no 
leſs pompous than ours. Theſ®we' acknowledge 
are but faint reſemblances of the glories of heaven, 


but by theſe men are led to contemplate that Divine 


Being whom we all adore: It is natural, when We 


view ſome magnificent temple, to refledt on the 


infinite attributes of the deity worſhipped' there, 


and to cry out with SoLOMON, THE HEAVEN 


HEAVENS AN NOT CONTAIN" TREE. 
oer But to proceed : In a church near one of the 
gates of the town there is a crucifix; whoſe nails 
are believed to grow by this credulous people. The 
9 for the entertainment of pilgrims has a 
noble tower adjoining to it, and though there be 
two hundred and eighty- four ſteps to the top of it, 
if 1 may credit my author, it is of ſo eaſy an 

nt that a man on hor may ride up it; 
Among the Convents of Saragoſſa, that of St. 
Fx Axcis is reckoned the ſineſt ; the church par- 


ticularly is much admired, the roof having not one 


Gngle pillar to ſuſtain it, it be of a great 
length and breadth. The convent of St. IEROME 
is reſorted to with great deyotion, on account of 
the bodies of abundance of martyrs interred there: 
They pretend to ſhew the blood and aſhes of ſe- 
veral of them, which they have preſerved in cry- 
ſtal veſſels to this day. Beſides the ſacred buildings, 
the town-houſe is a ſumptuous edifice, as is that 
where the States of the province aſſemble, in the 
hall whereof are the buſts of all the Kings of Arra- 

Saragoſſa declared for King ChARLES III, the 
preſent Emperor, Anno 1706. After the battle 
of Almanza, Anno 1707, this city was obliged 


to ſubmit to King PriLie again, In the year 
VOL. II. | 


ornaments about 


forces of King Paitte near Saragoſſa, which he 
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1710, King CHAx xs obtained a victory over the c HAP. 


X. 


entered in triumph the ſame evening; but upon — 
the taking of a body of Engliſh forces priſoners 


at ere 4 the Confederates were obliged to re- 
tire out of Arragon, and leave King PHI II 
again in the poſſeſſion of Saragoſſa, who deprived 
the natives of their moſt valuable privileges, and 
executed many of the citizens who had appeared in 
his rival's intereſt. . eee Ne 
T here are no fountains in the ſtreets of Sara- 
golls, but it is ſupplied with water from the Ebro. 


his river, though'it'be'as large as the Seine at 


Paris, is not navigable here on account” of the 
dangerous rocks which lie in the channel. It is 
however a rich, beautiful and populous city, abun- 
dance of people of quality have their reſidence 
here, as well as a great many merchants and 
bankers: the latter are generally natives of France. 
Next to Salamanca and Alcala, their univerſity is 
eſteemed the beſt in Spain. The air is not ſo hot 
here as in many other Spaniſh towns. The'neigh- 
bouring country is full of fine gardens, and orchards, 


and for three leagues about it the houſes ſtand ſo 


thick, that it looks like one continued village. 


Balbaſtro is ſituated in a plain on the river Ve- Balbaſtro. 


ro, which a little below joins the Cinea, being eleven 
or twelve leagues north- eaſt of Saragoſſa. It contains 
twelve or fifteen hundred houſes, and is a Biſhop's 
See, but not conſiderable upon any other account. 


__ Jaca is-fituatedin an-agreeable plain on the river 


Arragon, near the foot of the Pyfenean mountains, 


L 


eighteen or twenty leagues to the northward of Sa- 


ragoſſa. It is a town of great antiquity, and Was 
the capital city of a people called the Jaccetani. 


Fhe neighbouring country abounds in corn, fruit, 


cattle and all manner of game; but the city is re- 


markable for little at preſent, unleſs it's being a 


Biſhop's See; 


Faracona is a ſmall city on the river Queiles: Taracona; 


ſituate partly on a rock and partly in the plain, 
about twenty leagues north-weſt of Saragoſſa. It 
ſtands in a fruitful country, and is a Biſhop's See: 
The principal manufacture ſword-blades and other 


arms, which receives a good temper from the water 
of the Queiles. | i ; _ wigs wil 


. Hueſca, olim Oſca, is a little handſom town, Hueſca. 


fituated on the river Iſuela, in a fruitful plain ſur- 
rounded with mountains, five or fix leagues north- 
weſt of Balbaſtro. The Romans erected an aca- 
demy here for the education of young gentlemen. 
It-is ſtill a univerſity and a Biſhop's: Se. 


Cntalajud is ſituated at the confluence of the ri- Catalzjud. 


vers Xalon and Xaloca, at the end of a fruitful 
plain, ſeventeen or eighteen leagues to the weſtward 
of Saragoſſa. It is a large handſom city, built out 
of the ruins of the ancient Bilbilis, which ſtood 
upon a neighbouring hill. Here the celebrated 
poet MARTTAL was born, who has left behind 
him a fine deſcription of his country. It has the 
honour of beingſa Biſhop's Sc. 


Albarazzin, om Turia, is ſituated on an emi- Albaraz- 


nence, at the foot whereof runs the river Guadal- zin. 


quivir, not far from the conſines of New Caſtille, 
about thirty leagues burh-weſt of Saragoſſa, and is 
only remarkable for being a Biſhop's Se. 


- Tervel ſtands in a large agreeable plain, at the Tervel. 


confluence of the two rivers Alhambra and Gua- 
dalquivir, ten or twelve miles to the eaſtward of 
Albarazzin. Ir is a rich trading r place 
and the See of a Biſhop; enjoys a fine air, and 
almoſt perpetual ſpring. The country abdut it 
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Fruits and odoriferous flowers. PHILIr II built 


* 


a citadel here with five baſtions. 8230 
Daroca ſtands on the river Xiloca, about fifteen 
leagues ſouth-weſt of Saragoſſa, in a rocky and al- 
moſt. inacceſſible ſituation. It conſiſts of about 
a thouſand families, and is à Biſhop's See. Tra- 
vellers are ſhewn here a vaſt grot or cave, about 
a mile in length. + Hee 2001.10.45 
HBoria ſtands at the foot of a little hill, about 
twelve leagues to the weſtward of Saragoſſa, and 
two or three leagues ſouth-eaſt of Taragona. It 
is only conſiderable on account of it's being a Bi- 


ſhop's See. The country about it is well watered 


Fraga. 


with fountains, and produces corn, wine, oil, flax 
and excellent paſture, on which. they feed great 
herds of cattle. Poul agg. | 
Fraga is ſituated on an eminence near the river 
Cinca, on the frontiers of Catalonia, about three 
leagues to the weſtward of Lerida. It is naturally 
ſtrong, being defended by high mountains on one 
ſide, and the river Cinca on the other. The 
country about it is prefectly barren. i 


CHAP. XI. 


Contains a deſcription of the province of Catalonia, 


Segra, the largeſt river in Catalonia except the C H AP. 
Ebro. It riſes in the mountains of Cerdagne, and XI. 


running from the north-eaſt to the ſduth · weſt, 
paſſes by Puicerda, Urgel, Oliana and Camaraſa, 
where having received the Noguera Pallereſa, it 


continues it's courſe by Balaguer and Lerida, and 


having received the Noguera Ripagoreana, unites 
it's ſtreams with the Cinca, after which it falls 
into the Ebro near Mequinenza, upon the fron- 
tiers of Arragon. The two Noguera's run in pa- 
rallel lines from north to ſouth, and fall into the 
Segra at the places above-mentioned. © The Cer- 


vera runs from eaſt to weſt, and falls into the Se- 


gra a little above Lerida: And the Noya, which 
s into. the Lobregat near Marterel. 
Catalonia is one of the moſt populous provinces 
of Spain, the people brave, hardy and vigorous, 
and make excellent ſoldiers. * Their miquelets' 
in the laſt war ſhewed they were the beſt militia in 
Europe, defending themſelves againſt the united 
forces of France and Spain, for a conſiderable time 


\ 


|. after they were abandoned by their allies. 


The province of Catalonia was much larger an- 


ciently than it is at preſent, ſeveral diſtricts ha 
ving been diſmembered from it by the French ? 


particularly Rouſſillon and Conflans, which 


confirmed to France by the Pyrenean treaty; with 
a good part of Cerdagne. The country of Foix, 

which was alſo formerly comprehended in. Cata- 

lonia, has been yielded to France. However, it 

1s ſtill one of the largeſt provinces of Spain, and 
contains the fifteen following diſtrifts or vigueries, Div 

viz. Along the ſca-coaſts, the vigueries of Tortoſa, ' 
Montblanc, Tarragona, Villa Franca de Penades, 
Barcelona and Gironne, in which laſt is compre- 

hended the Ampurdan, or Lampourdan, as it 'is 

uſually called: Along the Pyrenees are the vi- 

gueries of Campredon and Puicerda, or the county 

of Cerdagne: To the weſt along the frontiers of 
Arragon are the vigueries of Balaguer and Lerida; 
and. in the middle of the province thoſe of Agre- 

mong "I ape Maureſa and Vie. 
In the viguery of Tortoſa the chief towns are iou- 
Tortoſa, Garcia and Val de Cona. Away 
In the viguery of Montblanc the chief towns chief 
are Montblanc and Poble. downs. 
In the viguery of Tarragona, the chief towns 
are Tarragona and Ta merit. 
The viguery of Villa Franca contains no other 

towns but Villa Franemeeeaeaae . 


and of it's ſubdiviſions, 


C H A P. FFVHE Province of Catalonia is bounded by the 
XI. _.\Þ.. Pyrenean mountains, which ſeparate it from 
CI France on the North; by the Mediterranean ſea 
Faun on the caſt and ſouth; and Valencia and Arra- 
and extent gon on the weſt; being about ſeventy leagues in 
length from eaſt to weſt, and fifty in breadth from 

north to ſouth. ' » 3 | 


towns therein. ' 


The air. The air of this province is pure and temperate, 
| unleſs to the northward, where the mountains 
Face ofthe Fender it colder in winter. It is pretty much encum- 
country. bered with mountains, notwithſtanding which 
there are ſeveral fruitful plains, as the plains of 

Soil. Urgel, Cerdagne, Vic, Gironne, Taragona and Pa- 
nades, which afford corn, wine, oil, pulſe, flax, hemp 

and excellent fruits. Nor are their mountains 

barren, being almoſt all covered with foreſts of lofty 

timber, as oak, beech, fir and pine: trees, beſides 
cheſnuts and ſeveral other kinds of fruit, an infinite 
number of cork- trees, and great variety of ſimples. 

Both mountains and valleys are watered with a 
multitude of rivers, brooks and ſprings, which 

render the country extremely pleaſant and fruitful. 


. 


Mines. Here are alſo mines of gold and ſilver, lead, iron, The viguery of Barcelona contains the towns 
aalum, ſalt, and quarries of marble, cryſtal, ala- of Barcelona, Martorel and Mataro 
baſter, jaſper and amethiſts, and on the coaſt they The viguery of Gironde contains the towns 
fiſh up excellent coral. of Gironne, Blanes, Palamos, Palafugal, Oftal- 

Rivers, Their principal rivers are the Ebro, which 


ric, Verges, St. Pierre de Peſcador, Caſtello Dam- 
purios, Torella, Roſes and Caſtelfollit. 
- The viguery of Compredon contains the towns 
2 Aulet. N 14 25 , 2 
1e vi f Puicerda, or the Spaniſh Cerdag- 
99 25 contin the c e of Puicerda Ind Urgel. 2 
The viguery of Balaguer contains no other con- 
ſiderable town but Balaguer. or AT 


croſies the ſouth-weſt. corner of it, and falls into 
he Mediterranean à little below Tortoſa. The 
5 which falls into the ſame ſea near Tara- 
gona. The Lobregat, which riſes. in the moun- 
tains. of Pendis, and taking it's courſe directly from 
north to ſouth, falls into the ſea a little ſouth-weſt 
of Barcelona. The Beſos, Which falls into the ſea 


2 little to the eaſtward of the ſame. city. The 


Ter, which has it's ſource in the mountain Canigo, 
runs at firſt from the north-eaſt to the ſouth-weſt, 
and then turning ſhort to the eaſt, paſſes by Gi- 


Tonne, and diſcharges itſelf into the fea five or ſix 


leagues below that city: And the Fluvia, which 
falls into the Mediterranean a little to the ſouth- 
ward of the gulph of Roſes. _ _ af 
There are ſeveral other rivers. which do not 
diſcharge themſelves into the ſea, but into the 


Ebro, the Cinca, &c, the chief whereof is the 


ens. ef 185 
The viguery of Agramont contains the chief 
towns of Agramont, Camaraſa and Oliane. 


The viguery of Lerida contains che towns of 
Lerida alf Ay Fords ford we ain! 19 Iv 


The viguery of Tarrega has no other conſide- 


rable town but 'Tarrega. i! 
The viguery of Cervera contains Cervera, Car- 
dona and Solana e eius 
The viguery of Maureſa contains Mauren, 
Montſerrat and Berga. an £316 e 
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char. The viguety of Vich contains Vieh and Rode. 


I proceed now to the deſcription of themioſt con- 
ſiderable towns in Catalonia, and firſt of Barcelona 
che pee % TRA AG" (2 

Barcelona is ſituated in a large plain along 
the ſhore of the Mediterranean, about an hundred 
leagues to the eaſtward of Madrid, and thirty to 
the ſouthward of Rouſſillon. It is of an oblong, 
or rather oval form, containing about fifteen 
thouſand houſes, defended on the Pouch by the ſea, 
on the weſt by Fort Montjoy, which ſtands on a 
rocky mountain at a little miles diſtance from it, 
and by it's own walls and fertifications on the 
north and eaſt. There is a mole cafried à conſi- 
derable way into the ſea, which renders it a ſecure 
harbour for ſmall veſſels, but large ſhips lie pretty 
much expoſed to tempeſts, as well as enemies, in 
the road. Since che fortificationsithat have been 
added to the town and Fort Montjoy in the late 
war, it may be looked upon as à ſtrong place; but 
then it is of ſo large an extent, it requires a nume- 
rous gariſon to defend it, and a much more nu- 
merous army to inveſt it. It is divided into the 
new and old town, which are ſeparated from each 
other by a wall and a ditch, the old being encloſed 
by the new. The ſtreets are large, well built, 
and neatly paved and kept, which is not uſual in 
Spain. 
—hedral, a fine large old ſtructure, the church 
of Our Lady del Pino, the Viceroy's and Biſhop's 
palaces, and the you where the States aſſemble, 
called the Caſa de la Deputation. There are alſo 
ſeveral beautiful ſquares, particularly that of St. 
Michael, where all the great ſtreets center. Bar- 


celona is a rich trading town, the inhabitants in- 


duſtrious, civil and obliging to ſtrangers, their 
women ſome of the fineſt in Spain, and the con- 


verſation of the people in general much more eaſy 


and free than in many other parts of the kingdom. 
It is the ſeat of the Viceroy of the province, the 
See of a Biſhop and a univerſity, and here is held 
ane of the courts of Inquiſition. 


This town, with the reſt of Catalonia, called 


in the French in the year 1640, who remained 


maſters of it twelve years. The French took it 
again in the year 1697, after fifty-ſix days open 
trenches, but reſtored it again at the treaty of 
Ryſwick. The French poſſeſſed themſelves of it 
again, with the reſt of the Spaniſh . Monarchy. 
King CnarLEs III, the preſent Emperor, by 


the affiftance of the confederate fleet, and a very 


ſmall army of land- forces commanded by the 
, tgade himſelf maſter of this 
city on the fourth of Ober 1705, N. S. after 
a month's ſiege. The Spaniards and French, com- 
manded by King Pattie and Marſhal THESs B, 
laid ſiege to Barcelona on the third of April 1706, 
N. S. while the French fleet, commanded by their 
Admiral the Count de Thoulouſe, blocked it u 
by ſea. ' The ſiege was continued till the eight 

f May following, King CHARLEs being all that 
time in the place, when the Earl of Peterborough 
and Admiral Le a K k with the confedggate fleet, 
coming before the town, the French Adtniral fled 


1 fleet, and on the twelfth King 


PaiLie and Marſhal TH ESS E raiſed the ſiege 
with the utmoſt precipitation, and retired into 
France, leaving behind them an hundred and ſix 
braſs canon, twenty-three mortars, and all their 
ſick and wounded, and vaſt quantities of ammu- 
nition and proviſion : and it was obſerved, that 
there was the ſame morning about nine, an almoſt 
total eclipſe of the ſun, which is the French 
King's device. I | 


The principal publick buildings are the 


ſant, as well as: fruitful, well watered. by 


A treaty having been concluded between the CH 


Confederates (except the Emperor) and Spain on 


the Agth of July 1713, wherein the Catalans were 
included, but refuſed to accept the terms procured 


for them, on the withdrawing the Confederate \ 


: 


forces the Catalans gariſoned Barcelona with 
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their own troops, and ſtood upon their defence 


againſt the united powers of France and Spain. 


The enemy blocked them up till July 1214. 


when the Duke of Berwick joining King Pr1- 
uTP's army, the ſiege was carried on in good ear- 
neſt; eleven thouſand bombs were thrown into 
the place, which deſtroyed ſeveral churches 


and 
monaſteries, and above five thouſand houſes. The 


Enemy continued to batter the town,with above, 


| 1 cannon and twenty: four mortars, 
held out however till the eleventh of Sep- 


which 
tember, when there was a general ſtorm, and the 
citiaens having defended themſelves Mith the ut - 
moſt” bravery till four the next morning, were 
then obliged to retire out of the new into tlie old, 


city and beat the chamade. The Duke of Ber- 


wick: looked upon them as deſperate men, conſen- 
ted to treat with them, and agreed to give them 
their lives and fave the eity from plundet; where- 
upon both town and caſtle were delivered up, and 
ſtu} remain in King Pr1L1y's poſſeſſion, who up- 
on this occaſion diveſted them of many of their 
ancient privileges. % towfiaw aan 

The fields about Barcelona are extremely Bey: 


4 — 


| prings 
and rivulets, and thick ſet with villages. They 


have bath ſilk and woollen manufactures, and ex- 
cel in thoſe of iron and ſteel. The wine they 
make has a good body and a fine flavour, and they 
export great quantities of it. | 


Tarragona is ſituated: on the fide of a hill by Tara 
the ſea· ſide, fifteen or ſixteen leagues ſouth-· weſt na. 


of Barcelona, and was formerly a good harbour, 


but is ſo choaked up at preſent, that nothing hut 


ſmall veſſels can enter it. It is encom with an 
antique wall and fortifications, which might con- 
tain two thouſand houſes, but there are not more 
than five hundred in the place at preſent; it i 
however the See of an 2 


is ſtill an univerſity, The town, ſtanding upo 

an eminence, enjoys a pure air and moſt delight- 
tul proſpects, on ae over the ſea as far as the 
eye can reach, and on the other over a pleaſan 

fruitful country, abounding in corn, wine 5 
oil, and interſperſed with abundance of towns and 
villages. But this city is remarkable for its an- 
tiquity, having been built hy the Phenicians, and 
in the time of the Romans made the capital of 
much the largeſt. diviſion of Spain, which from 
hence was called Tarraconenſis. Sr RAB ſays, in 
his time it, was as large and populous as Carthage. 
There are ſtill ſeveral, monuments of it's grandeur 


biſhop, to whom the 
' reſt: of the Biſhops of Catalonia are ſuffragans, and 


remaining, and particularly. an ancient circus, = 


Upon the taking of Barcelona in the year: 1705, 
it ſurrendered; co King ChARLEs the preſent Em- 


Peror. EI. 20-- 2 : en RTE 
Tortoſa is ſituated. an the tiver Ebro, about four Tortoſa. 


leagues north of the Mediterranean, and as many 
to the weſtward of the confines of Valencia Ming 
partly on a hill, and partly in a plain by the river 
ide, over which there is a bridge of boats, de- 
fended by two redoubts or caſtles, as ſome travel - 


lers call them. It was poſſeſſed by the allies in 
the late war immediately after the taking of Bar- 


celona in 170g, and eſteemed by thern a place of 
great importance, as it opened a p 


\. 


__ Kingdom 


ige into the 
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kingdom of Valencia on one ſide, and the kiog- | 


XI. dom of Arragon on the other. They ordered 


— fortifications therefore to be repaired, | and kept a 
Ar! here till it was taken from them by the 
Bike of Orte | wo |. ſerved once for all, that their 


the 
vent 


Lerida. 


Balaguer, 


uke of Orleans in 178. 
de town is Sore with ſeveral fine churches 
and religious houſes, among which the cathedral, 
al college of the Dominicans and the con- 

the Carmelites are moſt admired. They 
make here a great deal of ſilk and oil, and a fine 
ſort of earthen ware in imitation of china. It is 


in general a town of good trade, to which: che 


Ebro very much contributes, this river being na- 
vigable here, and affording it a communication 
with the Mediterranean. ie e 

Tortoſa is ſuppoſed to be built out of the ruins. 


K : 


* 
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of the ancient Ibera, a colony of the Romans, near 


which town the two Scipro's defeated AsDRU- 
BAL the brother of HanwniBaL ; and Livy ob- 
ſerves, that in his time it was one of the richeſt. 
towns in Spain. It is at preſent a Biſhop's See, 
ſuffragan of Tarragona, and a univerſity, :plea- 
ſantly fituated in a country abounding in grain 
and fruits, having mines of filver and iron, quar- 
ries of alabaſter and the moſt beautiſul jaſper. _ 
Lerida is ſituated on a little riſing hill, which 
deſcends inſenſibly to the banks of the Segra near 
the confines'of Arragon, about thirty-five leagues 
to the weſtward of Barcelona, and eighteen to the. 
northward of Tortoſa. It is defended by a good 
wall, and other modern fortifications, but it's prin-' 
cipal ſtrength is the caſtle, which ſtands on a hill, 
that commands it. The town is generally well 
built with ſtone ; the cathedral and the Biſhop's 
palace are the moſt remarkable ſtructures, from 


- whence there is a fine proſpect of the neighbour- 
ing country. The town is very ancient, havin 
been founded by the Ilergetes, and by them cal 


Hezda 3 from whence it is ſuppoſed the modern 
name of Lerida is derived. Near this city Ju- 
1 us CAR obtained a victory over ArRAMUs 
and PRT REIUS, Po EVS Lieutenants. 
It has been ſeveral times taken and retaken in 
the wars between France and Spain. Upon the 
furrender of Barcelona, in the year 17053, Lerida 
declared for King CHarLEs, in whoſe poſſeſſion 
it remained till after the fatal battle of Almanza. 
The Duke of Orleans inveſted the town on the 
tenth of September 170%, and took it by ſtorm on 
the chineiech of the ſame month, the gariſon re- 
tiring into the caſtle, which held out till the 
twelfth of November following, and then ſur- 
rendered — honourable conditions. The gari- 
ſon. moſt of them conſiſted of Engliſh. They loft 
abundance of brave officers and ſoldiers in the de- 
fence of it; though I queſtion whether there did not 
more periſh by fickneſs than the ſword, as indeed 
was generally the caſe in this lingring unfortunate 
Spaniſhwar; which if it had been well ſupported 
at firſt, had produced a peace {even years ſooner. 
And this was the true reaſon it was ſo ſhamefully 
neglected by the then Britiſh' miniſtry ; their fa- 


_ vourite General had loſt his influence at court, 
ig wanted great part of that immenſe treaſure 


left behind him, if a period had then been put 
to the war, I queſtion whether the enemy was 
more rejoiged at our ill ſucceſs in Spain, than ſome 
people in the adminiſtration. Lerida is a univer- 
ity and Biſhop's See, ſuffragan of Tarragona. 
Balaguer ſtands at the foot of a hill on the river 
Segra, four or five leagues north-eaſt of Lerida. 
It is a little fortified town, but of no great ſtrength, 
declared for King Cranes III on the ſurrender 
1 3 


of Barcelona in 2505; Wer oſſeſſed 
by that patty that was maſter of the fi in the 
late war. It is ſituated in a fruitful country, that 
is, as far as it is cultivated ; for it may b. ob- 


nerally built near ſome river 
tile part of the . 


round, according to t 


© * 


which for a mile or two 


uſually cultivated ; but all beyond yields nothing, 
unleſs herbage and paſture for their flocks and 
herds, and is very often. a barren ſolIl. 
In the dioceſe of Barcelona, ſeven leagues north- 
weſt of that city, lies the celebrated mountain of 
Montſerrat, which overlooks all the plain of Bar- 


Celona as far as the ſea. This mountain is not 


only taken notice of for it's extraordinary height, 


eat towns are ge- 
e, in the moſt fer- 


e extent of the place, is 


Mont. 
ſerrat 
mountain 
and mo- 


naſtery. 


but the form of it, which riſing up in a multitude 


of lofty pyramids, appear at a diſtance indented 


like a ſaw, and is ſuppoſed to have obtained it's 
name of Montſerratys, from the Latin word Serra 
a ſaw, . But this mountain is ſtill more famous for 
it's ſuppoſed ſanctity, on account of an image and 
chapel here dedicated to the bleſſed Virgin, which 
1s reſorted to by an infinite number of pilgrims. 
According to their tradition, this miraculous i 


of the Virgin, as *tis called, was found in a cave by 
certain ſhepherds about the year 880 z whereupon 
the Biſhop of Barcelona and his clergy came thi- 
ther with a deſign to have carried it to ſome other 


place z but it remained immoveable, there was no 


ſtirring it from the place where the convent now 
ſtands. ; Whereupon GuirxtD Earl of Barce- 
lona cauſed a monaſtery. and chapel to be exrected 
over it. PHIL I I] and PRILIr III cauſed a 
magnificent church to be built in the room of the 
former old chapel, where the image had remained 


upwards of ſeven hundred years. The holy image 


now ſtands upon the altar of this church, being al- 
moſt black, with a little Jeſus in her arms: on 
one ſide of the altar is a picture of PHIL I III, and 
on the othet a picture of his Queen; the place being 


enlightned with no leſs than ninety ſilver lam 


and in the treaſury they ſhew a crown of the bleſſe 
Virgin's, valued at a million of florins, The con- 
vent is inhabited by monks of every nation, who 


with their ſervants make about three hundred per- 


ſons. They entertain all who come thither, either 


out of devotion or curioſity, for three days gratis, 


with bread, wine, fleſh, | oil; ſalt, vinegar, and 


lodging, and there is no place to which pilgrims 
reſort in greater crouds, unleſs it be to Rome or 
Loretto. Over the church towards the top of the 
mountain are the cells of thirteen hermits, hewa 
out of the rock with infinite labour, to which they 
aſcend by ſteps cut out of the ſame rock. They 


are for the moſt part perſons of quality, who be- 


ing weary of the world, have retired thither to 
ſpend their time in ſolitude and devotion, Every 
one of them adjoining to his cell has a chapel, a 
garden, and a — ſpringing out of the rock; 
over the cloyſter is a leaning rock, to which they 
have fixed three croſſes 3 bere they ſay maſs every 
day to implore the bleſſed Virgin that ſhe will not 
ſuffer ite to fall upon their church or cloyſter, and 
not without * for in the ſixteenth century 
part of the rock fell down upon their infirmary, 
demoliſhed it, and killed ſeveral ſick people. How- 
ever, ſays my author, it is a charming ſolitude, 
they enjoy one of the fineſt proſpects in the world, 
there reigns a profound ſilence, nothing is to be 


heard but the ſoft notes of birds, or the murmur- 


ing of ſprings and rivulets, which on every ſide 
fall down the rocks. | 7 | 
A coun- 
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OHA P: A countryman; of ours (Captain CAR L row) 
who viſited Montſerrat in the late war, is in 
rraptures when he deſcribes this lovely mount: the 
relation is ſomething long, and therefore I ſhall 
only give an abſtract of the moſt agreeable ſcenes: 

he preſents us witn . 
Montſerrat, ſays that gentleman, is a lofry hill 
in the middle of a ſpacious plain, which promiſes 
ſomething extraordinary at a diſtance, hundreds 
of aſpiring pyramids preſenting themſelves at once 
to the eye, but ſo intermingled with trees of mag- 
nitude as well as beauty, that your curioſity can 
never be ſatisfied with viewing it. Upon this hill 


are thirteen hermits cells, the uppermoſt of which 


lies near the ſummit : you gradually advance to 
every one by a winding aſcent, by reaſon of the 
ſteepneſs ; nor could a ſtranger eaſily find them 
out, unleſs he follow the old aſs that daily carries 
them their proviſions. | This animal being loaden 
at the convent with a pair of panniers, in which is 
a partition for every hermit filled with wine and vic- 
tuals, goes up of himſelf without a driver to their 
eſpectiye cells, each man taking his proportion as 
e paſſes, and having reached the uppermoſt, re- 
turns back to the convent again 
Theſe hermits yur Captain eſteemed extremely 
happy, and would willingly, he intimates, have 
exchanged his office for a cell. For what, ſays he, 
can be more defirable-than to have every thing 
provided without care, the days without anxiety 
gratefully paſs away amidſt a vaſt variety of plea- 
ſing ohjects, their ſleep never interrupted with 
any thing more offenſive than murmuring ſprings, 
natural caſcades, and che various notes of the pret- 
ty feathered: choir ? Theſe good men ſeemed to 
me the very emblems of innocence inſtead of mo- 
roſeneſs and a phariſaical pride, too common in 
a recluſe life, you meet with all imaginable affa- 
bility and n ſhew you all 
the rarities in their cells, and anſwer all queſtions 
with humanity and condeſcenſion. One of theſe 
reverend old men, while we were taking leave of 
bim, whiſtled, and immediately a flock of beau- 
tiful little birds 74 mn RR NC ls 
me lit his ſhoulders, others upon his 
8 beard, whom he en ef his 
mouth; and in ſhort every hermit had ſome lit- 
tle innocent amuſement, to entertain: the? ſtranger 
with. | | „ > 
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From theſe. cells our traveller went to take a 
view of the convent, in the chapel whereof he ſaw 
the image of the Virgin ſo much adored:i he fays 
it appeared black and ſhining like ebony, — 
the prieſts aſſured him that the colour proceed 
from it's lying concealed between two rocka when 
the Moors were maſters of the country n 
Tbe ornaments of the chapel were fo immenſly 
rich, that our traveller tells us he thought all the: 
treaſures of the univerſe had been amaſſed together, 
there; and yet when he was led into the;repaſitory;, 
2 the moſt valuable offerings are laid up, he: 
ſound more coſtly preſents, the ſuperſtitious tri - 
bute of the Roman Catholick Princes of 2 
among the reſt there was a ſword ſet with dia- 
monds, an offering from King Cu AR EES II the; 
preſent Emperor; and the King of Portugal had 
lent them a glory for the Virgin's head, every ray 
of which was ſet with diamonds, large at the bot. 
tom, and gradually leſſening to the extremity of 
every ray, each ray being about half a yard long. 
But ſhould I enumerate all the rich gifts L ſaw 
there, ſays the Captain, it would exceed all belief: 
as the upper part of the mount is a miracle of na- 
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ture, o is this treaſury a miracle of art. I ſhall CHAP: 

only add, chat every Sunday the hetmits dine in Kl. 

the hall of the convent with the menks. I pros 

ceed . now, to ther:deſcription” of ſome other confſi-' 

derable places in Catalonia 

Vich is a little fortified town, ſituated in à fine Vich. 

fruitful plain on a little river that falls into the Ter 

twelve or thitteen leagues to the notrthwatrd of 

Barcelona. It is remarkable for little but being 

a Biſhop's See, and declaring for King ChAR LES 

HI; the preſent /Emperor, the firſt of any town in 

Spain. In the nelghbouring mountains are found 

amethyſts and topazes, Mein ON e 
Sironne, ohm Gtrunda, is ſituated on tlie ſide of Gironre: 

a hill at the. cohfluence of the Ouda and the Ter; 

which waſh the walls of it, and ſtands about 

twenty leagues north-eaſt of Barcelona, and ſeven 

to the weſtward bf the ſea, being the capital of 

the viguery called the Lampburdan. The town 

is moderately large and ſtrongly fortified, and has 

ſorpe:handſom-buildings is it, particularly the c. 

thedraF: church? dedicated to our Lady, which is 

richly adorned and beautified: the high altat ſhines 

with gold and precious ſtones; and the image of 

our Lady upon it is of ſolid ſilver. The town has 

a flouriſhing trade, is honoured with a univerſity 

and a Biſhop's See, and ſtands in one of the fruit- 

fulleſt parts of Catalonia 
This town declared for King CHARLES on the” 

taking of Barcelona in the year 170g, and re- 

mained in his poſſeſſion till the twenty-third of 

January 1710-11, when it was taken by the Duke 

of Noailles, after a ſiege of - fix Weeks. 
Ampurias is a little ſea- port tom at che mouth Ampurias. 

of the Fluvia, twenty leagues to the horthwurd of gs 

Barcelona, ſix! north<eaſt' of "Gironne;” arid three 

to the ſouthward of Roſes, a towm anciently very 

conſiderable. Before the Romans entered Spain, 

Ampurias conſiſted of two diſtinct towns, divided 

only by a wall, che one inhabited by the Greeks;: 

and the other by the natives. Theſe nations pre- 

ferved their reſpective manners and cuſtoms, and 

had no communication with each other but upon 

account of trade. In this ſtate they remained for 

ſeveral ages, till Jorrus Cs AR having defeated 

Pomeey's: party, arid then he built a thitd town 

adjoining to the former, and left a Roman colony 

in it ; ſoon after he conferred on the natives the 

privilege of Roman citizens, as he did aſterwards 

on the Greeks, andi united theſe: three people into 

one after which the language and manners of the: 

Romans became uniyerſal, and a temple was erec- 

ted to the honour of Diana of 8 on one 

of the columns whereof was the following inſcrip- 

tion, which has preſerved the memory of this 

event; viz. EMPORITANI POPVLI GRACT, 

HOC TEMPLVM SVB NOMINE DIANZE 

EPHESÆE EQ SECVILO:CONDIDERE QVO 

NEC RELICTA GRACORVM LINGVA 

NEC IDIOMATE PATRIATBERZA RECEP '/ 

EQ-1N- MORES-IN LINGVAM IN IVRA 

IN; DITIONEM! CESSERE:ROMANAM M 

CETHEGO' ET L. APRONIO...CQSS. 1 [I 

The Greeks had given this town:'the name ff 

Enpurias, or Emporium, which in their langua 

ſignified a place of trade, which was calily.chang'd! 

into that of Ampurias. The territory of Ampus: 

rias is called the Ampurdan, (Emporitanus' Agel) 

thaugh upon the decay of this town, Gironne is 

became the capital of this diſtrict or viguery. The 

Biſhep's See Was alſo upon the ſame: account re- 

moved from Ampunas to Gironne. 4645 00 
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G . * Roſes is a port: town ſituate on a bay of the ſea 
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a little to the weſtward of Cape Creus, ſeven of 
eight leagues to the northward of Gironne, two 
or three to the northward of Ampurias, and ten 
to the ſouthward of Perpignan in Rouffillon: It 


is well fortified; and defended by a fort, which 


Cathiphe- 


don. 


Puicerds. 


Urgel. 


ſtands upon an eminence by the ſea-ſhore, that 
commands the entrance into the bay. This town 
roſe out of the ruins of the ancient Rhoda, or ho- 
dopolis, which was built by the Greeks of Rhodes 
at Cape Creus. It was the only in Cata- 
lonia that held out for King Pry var all the laſt 
war, who now remains in jon of it. 
Campredon is a pretty fortified. town, ſituate 
on an. eminence. near t e river Ter, about ten 
leagues north-weſt of Gironne, the capital of a 
viguery. and defended by a citadel which ſtands 
the middle of the place. To the north of 
Cumpredon is a high mountain, where a find 


Meere the capital of the count of 
oh: ſituated in a fine plain, between We. C 
and Segra, at the foot of the n moun- 


tains. It is a large town, an 4 fortified after 
the modern way, being a Ronde againſt France. 
The — 4 m—_— abounds a — 7 
game, and thete are ſome quarries per o 
various colours in their mountains. and to medi- 
cinal fountans. 
Urgel is.ſituated on the ſane. river Segra, In a 


fruitful plain ſurrounded with mountains, and viedro. 


well planted: with vines, four or five 


leagues to 
the weſtward of 12 and has UEDA of 
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Valencia. 
8 


Air. 


on the river Cardonero, twenty leagues 
welt of Bunvlpan, Jud is only remarkuble or be- 
ing the See of a 

Cardona is a handom town, ſituate on an emi- 
nence near'the river Cardonero, nine or ten miles 
to the ſouthward of Solſona, moſt remarkable for 
— mountain of ſalt of all colours, but 


becomes perfectly white on waſhing it. The ſalt, 


according; to my author, is inexhauſtible: not- 
withſtanding it has been dug theſe two thouſand 
years, it yields to the preſent owner, the Duke of 
Cardona, forty thouſand dueats per annum. When 
ſun ſhines, on this mounmin, g can 
appear btighter, one would think it was all com- 
poſed — precious ſtones; and notwithſtanding ſalt 
generally ide) the ſoil batren where it is found, 
this mountain produces lofty Fee” and 1 is en 
r 51h La Te 


N 20.4 2: l. 


Treat 1 1 uner- of kingdoms | Valencia, and 
. EO tons cont ] therein. * 


T ALENCIA' retches ieſelf * * Medi- 
Ay: / terranean/ ſea from florth to ſouth,” being 
boanded by 8 and Catalonia towards the 
north; by th iterranean on the eaſt; by 
Murcia on the ſouth and by New Caſtile on the 
weſt ; being about ſixty-three leagues in 
from north to ſouth, and five and twonty in breadth 


from caſt to welt, where broadeſt,” 


This is one of the moſt agreeable provinees in 
Spain z the air is pure and temper are; and they en- 
Joy almoſt a perpetual ſpring. "Tis'true, the coun-' 
try is in ſeveral parts encumbered with mountains, 
but the Fai and:valleys on the ſea-coaſt are ex- 
w ry itful in wine, oil ſugar, rice, oranges, 


and the ſea furnifties them WIr 


Arragon 
near the town of Albamzin, and runs from 


| propled aniently chan its at reſent, for it wv 
TH hene that the i Care of e. Moo! 
| were baniſhed to Afriea in the year 5610. on du 


of doing it with 1 


lemons, | and all manner of fruits. C H Av. 
In every alen of the year we Had leaves; früt XII. 
and bloſſoms on the trees, nor do they want ON; — 
flax, or honey g but the fil does not ſeem ve 

r for er Ia their hills are mines of gold, Mines. 
filver and alum, quarries of alabaſter and tharble, 
plenty of fiſh ; 
but they have tod oftenithe trisfortune of ſeei 
all the fruits of the earth deſtreyed, [with the 
leaves of rrees and every thing that is green; for 
many miles in a'few hours, by thoſe innumerable 
armies of locuſts which viſit et from Africa. Locutts. 
Nor is this the worſt of it, for they have ne ſooney 
done them this irreparable miſchief, but they die 
away, and cauſe ſuch an intelefable ſtench, ' thay 


— che air, and oecuſon bern of 0 


5 


This province is welt awed with feen ak Nen. 
brooks, of which ſome reckon up five and thirty j 
— all run from eaſt to weſt; 'of from the nortk- 

to the. ſouth-weſt; and fall inte the Medi- 

ern: pug fea. - The chief of them gre the ow; 
lias, or =p the Morviedrs, tho date 

The Mi {Nares; Ates in Area 15 Miglia. 
A fo falls ito the es a Hefe below 

I 

The Motviedd rides we the confines 6K Morvi- 
Caſtile, and ka wh eaſtward paſſes by orb; edro. 
falling into the fea ices batow the teens 

The Guadalquivir, ſo called the teen e Ms Guadal- 
account. of the pureneſs of It's 2 de 8 
remarkable for it s depth as it's 
—— banks, re 3 . „ _—_ — 25 

wers, or the h ves of trees, 
from it's ſource to the — er i. This fiver 
riſes om the confines of and New Caftile; 


north-welt to the ſouth-eaſt croſs the Kingdom el of 
Valencia, falling into the ſea near che capital 


of the ſame name. | 

" The Nucar rifi in New Caltile, runs 2 Nucar. 
coy HE of Sierra, where it receives the two 
rivers uf Cabriel and Ofiara, after which 
it croſſes Valentia from caſt to welt, ar falk into 
= near „er of Culle 0 | ah 

e Segura riſes in ndatuſia, and taking ura. 

courſe through the kingdom of Murcia, i 


Valencia, near 9 


the ſea near Gu 
The kingdom of agen er Sid 


picion that the converts they Rad made Atene 
2 N 5 to r er 
to profeſs it When t ey en eb 
mpunity : But Rill theie's 

great mixture of ola and fiew C 8 er 
native Spaniards and waeren e 
deſtendantꝭ of the ne e | 
themſelves | much more to tntchanick - h 
huſbandry than the ape Bred which any = dne 
occaſion of the fertiliry 

The chief towns are Ons KM Movrledr ge Chic 
erbe, Zerica, Villa Real, Ville Hermofa, r 
theo Cuſtello de la Plana, Feniſcola and 


to the northward; and AA "fark, Hon 
Gandia, Denia, Altea, Alleantg Exhe 
on ula to the ſouthward. '' 
alencia, 'the capital, AA a fk 
on the river Gade or Furia, pag 5 


n Eda, 


— } 
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CHAP. from tie fea, : abour: fifty-five leagues ſoath- ciently tor her forwurdneſs after the loſs of the CHAP. 
XI. eaſt of Madrid, and as many ſourh-weſtof Bar- battle of Almanza, anno 1707 3; they were ſacri- Xt. 


w—— cena. It is ſurrounded by à wall and ſome an- 


rique fortifications, but eſteemed à place of no 
great ſtrength. The form of the town is round, 
and contains about twelve thouſand houſes. All 
the travellers I meet with concur in admiring the 
beauty of the place, and it's charming ſituation 
they enjoy, ſays one of them, a ſweet temperate 


air, and are ſcarce ſenſible of winter; they abound 


fied! with the reſt of our friends in Spain to the 
coyetouſnels and ambition of a certain General, 
who. would not ſuffer the Engliſh forces in Spain 
to be timely re-inforced, leſt there ſhould have 
Se ot 
which might have eclipſed his glory, and put an 
end to the war, before l . ,. had ac - 


in all things that can render life agreeable: the heads. 


town is watered with a fine river, over which 
there are five ſtone-· bridges, and their fountains 
are innumerable: the ſuburbs, large as the town, 
are intermixed with the moſt beautiful gardens : 
the inhabitants are of an obliging agreeable con- 
verſation, and entertain you with an air of gaiety, 
not to be met with in other parts of Spain: their 
women the fineſt and moſt inclined to gallantry 
of any of the ſex : but here comes the curſe, (for 
I never met with'a place extremely happy or en- 
gaging in ſome reſpedts, but it was as unfortunate 
in others) theſe fine ladies and their gallants occa- 
fion perpetual quarrels ; and it is ſaid there are more 
bravo's and aſſaſſius natives of Valencia, than of 
all the provinces of Spain beſides, who for a dollar 
will murder any man you are jealous of: ſo that 


© 


Upon the top of an adjoining. rock they vey Sagun- 


the ruins of the once famous but unfortunate 


— and Carthaginians, being confederates of 
the former, after having ſuſtained. a ſiege of nine 
months, choſe. rather to bury themſelves in the 
ruins, of their towo, than ſubmit to HANNIBAL, 
for which their bravety and reſolution has been 
often celebrated in Roman ory. It was retaken 
cight years after by Sol 10, Who reſtored it to 


here is no ſafety among all this vaſt variety of de- thoſe that remained alive of the inhabitants. Upon 
lights, which ſurely muſt imbitter every thing one of the gates we meet with the tollowing in- 
that carries the name of pleaſure. 2 


Zut I am apt to thin murders are not fo fre- 
quent as travellers ſuggeſt, for all the nobility and 
gentry almoſt of the province reſide at Valencia, 
trade and manufactures flouriſh here, and there 
are abundance of rich merchants and tradeſmen in 
the place, who would certainly find other ſeats if 
there was ſo little ſaſety to be met with. Their 
principal manufacture is ſilk, they have alſo thoſe 
of waollen, and their foreign trade in wine, oil 
and fruit is confiderables © © 
In the neighbourhood of this beautiful city, 
there is on one fide a continued plantation 
greens ,. and towards the 


of fruit-trees and ever- 
ſea a bay is formed by che mouth of the river, 
three | in length and one in breadth, which 
abounds in fiſh and wild fowl; and about half a 
league to the eaſtward is a little fortified town, 
called Porto el Grujo, which may be-looked — 
as the port to Valencia All the way from Va- 
lencia to Nativa, which is no leſs than nine 
leagues, looks like a garden, and the country is 
fo populous, that the towns and villages. are not 
half a league aſunder, here we ſee crouds of wo- 
men and children before the houſes bufied in ſpin- 
ang office 1:21! nwon 2 7) ee 
But to return to the town. The moſt confi- 
darable public buildings are the cathedral, the 
Viceroy's palace, and that of Cinta; the monaſ- 
tery of St. Jerom, the exchange and the arſenal. 
. of the Romans, it was eſteemed the 
moſt beautiful town in Spam. From PLiny we 
underſtand it was a Roman colony, as: well as by 
an ancient inſcription, herein it is ſtiled Colonia 
Julia Valhncia. There are many fragments of an- 
tiquity ſtill remaining in and about the city. It 
was the ſeat of the Mooriſh Kings, till tey wene 
expelled by Jamzs the Firſt, King of Arragon, 
ſtiſed the Victorious, in the year 1238, o uni- 
ted this pon tothe reſt of his dominions. It 
z at preten | | 
verſity, and was one of the firſt towns that de- 
clatect for King Cu a rw x $ III. after the taking 
ot Barcelona in the year 1705, but ſuffered ſuffi- 
Kh ray 1 


for them, only to humour tome favourite Generals 


ITINORVM: CLAVDIO INVI 
FEL. IMP. CES. PONT. MAX; TRIB. POT. 
P. P. PROC( OS. | Looms has 
At another gate near the cathedral, is the head of 
HanxiBAL cut in ſtone : from hence as we aſcend 
the, rock, we meet with the ruins of an amphi- 
theatre, conſiſting of ſix and twenty benches hev 
out of the rock, and above the e the 
remains of an ancient Roman fortreſs. . _ 


Segorba is ſituated on an eminence, in the mid- 
dle of a ſpacious plain ſurrounded with mountains, 
on the river Moryiedro, ten leagues north of Va- 
lencia, and as many to the caſtward of the fea. 
It is a walled town, conſiſting. of about eight hun- 
dred families, and defended by a caftle ; the See of 
a. Biſhop, and capital of a duchy, . Near it Ha 
quarry. of excellent marble, which the Roman 
uſed to tranſport to Nome to adorn their palaces: 


ſcription, via. SENATVS POPVLVSQYE, SA- 
GVN 40 


— 


as ö 


5 1 
ntum, whoſe citizens, in the war between tbe 


Segorba. 


North - weſt of Segorba ſtands the little town of Xei ca. 


Rerica, the capital of a count. 
CE Vl. Neal, pon dhe rer Mita 
viedro ſtands Villa Real, upon the river Millar 
about a league from the ſea. It was a handlon 
little town, conſiſting of about eight hundred in- 
habitants, till taken By ſtorm in the 22 1706 by 
the Marſhal. pz. Tozzes, King FHs Ge- 
neral, who. burnt it:down..to the ground, 10 
ng 


the people to the ſword, as he ſerved ſeveral 0: 
towns in the neighhourhood for adhering to N n 


CHARLES 


v4 Akzir a 18 


It was one of the 
fineſt towns in Spain, and conſiſted of about three 


thouſand families, but after the battle of Almavas, 
anne 1797, it was burnt, and the fortifications 
razed by King Pnitar's army. This was ano- 
t the See of an Archbiſhop» and a uni- ther 


ncholy conſequence of the Confederates 
* . who had declared 


in other parts of Europe. King FIL ir finge 
* ordered 


leagues to the northward of Mor- Villa Real 


ſituated opts river Nudar, ſix-leagues Alira. 
.to the ſouthward. V 

chiefly. for it's AIR- manufacture. 
Fativa Was eee ech nine or Xativa, 
ten leagues ſouth of Valencia. It 


WA 
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CH AP. ordered another town to be built in the place where 


Md, 


nn und 
Gandia. 


Denia. 


Altes. 


of Cartagena. 


and upon their 


Xativa ſtood, and called after his name. | 
Gandia is fituated on the little river Alcoy, 
within half a league of the ſea, ten leagues 
ſouth of Valencia, moſt remarkable for it's ſugar- 
works. | | er 
Three or four leagues ſouth-eaſt of Gandia lies 
the town of Denia, on the ſea-coaſt, defended by 
a caſtle ſituated on a neighbouring mountain, and 
has a tolerable harbour. | | __ 
Three or four leagues further ſouth ſtands Altea, 
on a high hill, rather adorned than defended by an 
old caftle, famous for it's bay, where ſhips fre- 
quently take in water, The country-people here 
made no difficulty in declaring their inclinations 
for King Cnax LES the Third, when the confe- 
derate fleet touched here in their way to Barce- 
lona, anno 1705; for which they ſuffered ſuffi- 
ciently afterwards. 8 
Alicant is a ſea- port town, defended by a ſtrong 
caſtle ſituated on a rock, about twenty leagues 
ſouth of Valencia, 'and as many to the northward 
It is a town of the beſt trade of 
any in the province, particularly in red and white 
wines, oranges, lemons and other fruits. The 
confederate fleet commanded by Sir Jon LRAKE 
took both the town and caſtle in the year 1706 
but immediately after the battle of Almanza, King 
PriL1y's forces retook the town, and blocked up 


the caſtle ; the latter however held out againſt all 


the efforts of France and Spain till April 1709. 
The enemy tried all imaginable ways to reduce it, 
and among the reſt had recourſe to mining, in 
which they made but a very ſlow progreſs, the rock 
being extremely hard ; they lodged however twelve 


hundred barrels of powder in the rock, and then 
ſummoned Ri chARPDS the Governor to ſurrender, 


acquainting him at the ſame time with his danger, 
and giving leave to two of his officers to come out 
and view the mine, which they did accordingly, 
ort the Governor held a council 
of war, wherein it was reſolved not to ſurren- 


der; whereupon the enemy ſprung their mine, 
which made an incredible noiſe, but had no great 
effect upon the caſtle ; only the Governor, Major- 
General RicHAarDs, and Colonel SyBURGH, ni 4 

e 


pening to be a little too near the place where t 


mine was, were unfortunately blown up and buried 


in the ruins, with ſeveral other officers. The com- 
mand hereupon devolving upon Lieutenant-Colonel 


p' AL BON, 

relieved, and venture another mine. On the 15th 

of April 1709, to the great joy of the gariſon, Sir 

Gogo r Brnc, and Major-General Sr ANHOPE, 
* before the place with a fleet of men of 
War, 


e determined to hold out till he was 


and four thouſand land-forces on board; but 


the Spaniſh army being much ſuperior to them, 


they did not think fit to diſimbark their troops, 
but contented themſelves with ſending a flag of 


truce on ſhore, with an offer of withdrawing the 


the hazard of another experiment. e 


Engliſh gariſon out of the caſtle, which the 


Spaniards agreed to; and purſuant to this capitula- 
tion, the gariſon, conſiſting of five hundred men, 
marched out the eighteenth of April 1709, N. S. 
with two pieces of cannon, and all other marks 
of honour, and embarked on board the fleet. Ei- 
ther the Confederates apprehended it impracticable 
to throw ſupplies into the caſtle while the Spaniſh 
army were poſſeſſed of all the avenues, or they 
might be of apinion that another mine would to- 
rally demoliſh it; at leaſt that it would be more 
eligible to withdraw the gariſon in time, than run 


Origuela, or Orihuela, is ſituated in a fruitful Origneta. 


— ſurrounded with mountains, on the river 
guria, in the midway between Alicant and Car- 


tagena, and about a league from the confines of 
Murcia. It is encloſed with a wall, and defended 
by an old caſtle, and has the honour of being a 
univerſity. and the See of a Biſhop. The neigh- 


bouring country abounds in corn, wine, fruits, 


honey, flax and ſalt; inſomuch that it is become 
a proverb, whether it rains or not, there is always 
plenty at Origuela. | | 


CHAP. XIII. 
; Treats of the province of Eftramadura. 


* » 9 , 


HIS province and the two Caſtiles are fre-CH AP. 


7 quently comprehended in one; but I ſhall fol- 
low our beſt maps, | 
a diſtinct province from the Baſtiles, arid bound 
it with the province of Leon on the north; by 
New Baſtile on the eaſt ; by Andaluſia on the 
ſouth ; and by Portugal on the weſt; being about 


ſixty leagues in length from north to ſouth, and 


thirty-four in breadth from eaſt to weſt. . The 
mountains of Banos, Pico and Guadaloupe divide 
it from the two Caſtiles on the eaft, and thoſe of 
Sierra Morena ſeparate it from Andaluſia on the 
ſouth ; but the reſt of the country is plain and 
level, if compared with the other provinces, and 
eſteemed the moſt fruitful part of Spain, to which 
the rivers that water it very much contribute: 


XIII. 


and deſcribe Eſtramadura a — 


the chief of them are the Tagus and Guadiana, Rivers. 


that croſs it from eaſt to weſt. The Alagon; 
which riſing in the north runs ſouthward;: and 
paſſing by Coria, falls into the Tagus. - The Al 
monte, which riſing in the eaſt takes it's courſe 
north-weſt ,: and falls likewiſe: into the Tagus. 
And the Zuja, which has it's ſource in Sierra Mo- 
rena, and running firſt to the north, then turns 
about to the weſt, and diſcharges itſelf into the 
Guadiana near Medelin. 15117 


The chief towns are Placencia, Coria, Alcan: Chief 
tara, Albuquerque, Feria, Truxillo, Guadaloupe, towns. 


Merida, Medelin, Badajoz, Xeres de Badajoz and 
Lereda. a. 1780 | 


Placencia is ſituated on the anke of the little Placencia. 


river Xente, ſurrounded with mountains, about 
forty leagues ſouth-weſt of Madrid. Both moun- 
tains and valleys in the diſtrict of this city are 
extremely fruitful. The plains produce excellent 
grain, and on the mountains are whole foreſts of 
fruit trees, as apples, pears, cheſnuts, olives, cher- 
ries, peaches, apricots, lemons, oranges, pome- 
granates, figs, &c. The town itſelf is well built, 
containing about two thouſand houſes, which form 


ſeveral fine ſtreets and ſquares, embellifned with 


fountains, and is the See of a Biſhop. 


Coria alſo is an epiſcopal city, ten leagues to the Coria. 


weſtward of Placencia, ſituate in a fruitful plain 
on the little-river Alagon. The cathedral is the 
only publick building mentioned by travellers, as 
worth the viewing. The city has the title of a 
-marquiſate, and belongs to the Dukes of Alva. 


Alcantara is ſituated on the river Tagus, ten Alcan- 


of the confines. of Portugal, a frontier gariſon a- 
gainſt that kingdom, moſt remarkable for a mag- 
nificent bridge over the Tagus, ſaid to be built in 
the reign of the Emperor TRA JAN by the peo- 
ple of Luſitania, It is raiſed two hundred foot 


above the water, and though it conſiſts but af ſix 


arches, is fix hundred and ſeventy foot long, and 
cight 
3 


leagues ſouth of Coria, and three to the weſtward tara. 


CHAP, 


* 


* 
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. eight and twenty broad, and has this inſcription. on 


- 


a 


aß CHSART P. NERVE F. NERVE 
TRATANO AVG. GERM. DACICO. PONT. 


MAX. TRIB, POTEST. Vit. IMP. VL. COS 


Truxillo. 


Guada- 


Merida. 


At the foot of the bridge there is a little antique 
chapel hewn out of the rock, firſt. dedicated to 
Tx ajan, and afterward by. the. Chriſtians to the 
honodt of St. Jutian, This town was built by 
the Moors on account of the convenience of the 
bridge over the river, which here runs in a very 
deep channel, 131 high craggy rocks on each 
fide of it. The Moors give it the name of Al- 
cantara, which word in their language ſignifies a 
bridge. ALronsus the "Tenth, King of. Leon, 
took it from them, and gave it to the knights of 
Calatrava, who afterwards took the title of Knights 
r ret Raf 
Truxillo, or Trugillo, ohm Trogillium and Tur- 
fis Julia, is an ancient town, ſituate among the 
mountains on thefide of a bill, having a citadel, 
on the top of it, fourteen or fifteen leagues ſouth- 

alt of lcantara, and forty-five ſouth-weſt of 
drid, contains about a thouſand houſes, ſaid to 
have been built by JuLivs Casas,, and famous 
in theſe latter ages for the birth of Fx ANIS PI- 
ZARRo, Marquits de las Charcos, one of the 
Spaniſh Generals that diſcovered and conquer'd the 
ce of Per.” , 


£ 


The town is well built, and n 
oreſt 0 


rims viſit her ſhrine from all parts 
image, like that of Monſerrat in 


ferings, and 1 


former, which however conveys water to the town 
from a conſiderable diſtance. The bridge was car- 
ried away in the year 1610 by a flood, and ano- 
ther built at a great expence. Among other re- 
mains of antiquity, there is a triumphal arch pret- 
ty well preſerved, which ſeems to have been the 


Vol. II. Nums. XCV. 
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gate of a cirque or theatre. The town was for- CH AP. 
tiged about the time that the Portugueſe threw: XIII. 


off the Caſtilian yoke; and in the laſt war with 
that nation the Spaniards laid up their magazines 


here. It is at preſent a Biſhop's See, and by ſome 
called the capital of Eſttamadura. 1 055 
Badajoz is ſituated on an eminence on the ſouth Badajoz. 
bank of the river Guadiana, ſixty leagues ſouth- 05 
weſt of Madrid, ten to the weſtward of Merida, 
and about half a league to the eaſt ward of the con- 
fines of Portugal, againſt which kingdom it is the 
ongeſt frontier town the Spaniards have, and is 
generally called the capital of Eſtramadura, It is 
a Biſhop's See, and contains about four thouſand' 
inhabitants. The houſes are well built, and the 
ſtreets tolerably large, but the beauty of it is theit 
great ſquare, on one ſide whereof ſtands the ca- 
thedral church of Saint John, and on the other the 
Governor's palace. It is divided in two parts, viz. 
the high and low town, and defended by two 
caſtles, one on the ſide of Andaluſia, called St. Mi- 
chael, and the other on the oppoſite ſide of the ri- 
ver, called St. Chriſtophal, which defends the en- 
trance on the bridge, à very fine ſtructure, built 
of large he wn ſtone on thirty arches: The town 
has ſuſtained two memorable ſieges without being 
taken, one by the Portugueſe in the year 1658, and 
the other in 1705 by the confederates, when the 
Britiſh General the Earl of Galway, a French re- 
fugee, loſt his right hand by a cannot - ſnot. The 
town ſtands in a very fertile ſoil : it is needleſs to 
enumerate. the kinds of fruit, having 1 
often already in treating of other towns in this 
i ft og #4, ma950 50 0791 12k 27 
KXeres de Badajoz is a little city, about eight Xeres de 
leagues ſouth-eaſt of Badajoz; and belonged former-'Badajor. 
ly tothe knights templers, which occaſioned it's be- 
ing called Xeres de Cavalleros. The principal 
riches of the place conſiſts in cattle, which are fed 
in the fine paſtures about it. It is ſaid they ſend 
no leſs than fifty thouſand horned cattle annually 
to the fairs of Eſcalona land Villena. 1 


Medellin is ſituated on the Guadiana, ſix leagues Medellin. 


to the eaſtward of Merida, in a fruitful country, 


abounding in all things, ſaid to be founded by Q. 


. Cacilrus METELLUs, a Roman Conſul, and 


famous for the birth of FERRNAN DO Cox EZz, the 
Spaniſh General that conquered Mexico. 

Ellerena, or Lerena, ſtands about ten leagues to Ellerena. - 
the ſouthward of Medellin, near the mountains of 
Sierra Morena, built by the knights of the order 
of St. James, and honoured with the title of acity. 


It is ſituated in a fruitful ſoil, rich in paſture. _ 


CHAP. XIV. 
Treats of the province of Andaluſia, 


NDALUSIA is bounded by. a long chain C H AP. 
| of mountains, called Sierra Morena, which XIV. 
ſeparate it from Eſtramadura and New Caſtile, on DONE 
the north; by Murcia and Grenada, towards the Situation 
eaſt; by the ſame province of Grenada, the ſtreights and extent 


of Gibralter and the Atlantick Ocean on the ſouth ; 


and by Portugal, from which it is divided by the 
Guadiana-and Chanca, towards the weſt; extend- 


ing in length about ninety leagues. from calt to 


welt, and about ſixty in it's greateſt breadth from 
north to ſouth, but in many places, eſpecially to- 
wards the eaſt, it is not thirty leagues over. It has 
the advantage of near ſeventy leagues ſea-coaft, 
Andaluſia is part of the ancient Bztica, which 
comprehended this province, Grenada, and that 
| 171 | part 
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CH A P.part of Eſtramadura which lies ſouth of the Gug- people reſort in crowds, Ie is at preſent the. Sec. C 
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XIV. diana. It was called Vandalitia from the Vandals, 


—— 


Name. 


% 


Air. 
Soil. 


Cattle. 


Mines. 
* 


Rivers. 


who ſettled here in the fifth century, and from' 
thence corruptly Andaluſia. The Moors poſſeſſed 
themſelves of it in the eighth century, and divi- 
ded it into the kingdoms of Cordoua, Seviſle and 
Jaen. They enjoy here a pure ferene heaven, a 
healthful air, and a ſoil anſwerable to the moſt 
luxurious wiſhes, abounding in corn, wine, oil, 
ſugar and honey. They have large herds of great 
and ſmall cattle, and the moſt beautiful breed of 
horſes in Europe, and no country was more fumous 
for it's rich minerals till America was found out. 
Frue it is, great part of the ſummer is exceſſive 
hot; but as the Spaniards in the ſouthern provinces 
ſleep away the middle of the day, and ſeldom tra- 
vel but in the morning or evening, the natives ate 
far from thinking the heats intolerable, eſpecially 
as they are frequently refreſhed by ſea-breezes, and 
by many other ways which neceſſity, the mother 
of invention; has taught them to avoid the cheats. 


Beſides other minerals, in the mountains of An- 


daluſia they find plenty of quick: ſilver and ver- 


The principal rivers of this province are the 
Guadalquivir, which runs the Whole length of it 
from eaſt to weſt, and divides the country into al- 
moſt two equal parts. The Xenil, which riſi 
in the kingdom of Grenada, enters Andaluſia a- 
bove Lucena, and taking it's courſe to the weſt- 
ward, diſcharges it ſelf into the Guadalquivir. The 
Odier, or Odiel, which riſing in the confines of 


Eſtramadura, runs to the ſouthward, and diſcharges 


it ſelf into the ocean. The river Tinto, which 
runs almoſt parallel to the Odier, and falls into the 


ocean a little to the eaſtward of that river. © The 


Diviſion. 


Chief 


towns. 


many of the nobility and gentry of the province 


waters of the Tinto are ſo bitter, that there is no 
drinking them, nor can any fiſh live in it. The 
Guadiamar runs from north to ſouth, and falls into 
the Guadalquivir. The Chanca runs from north 
to ſouth, and falling into the Guadiana, divides 
Andaluſia from Portugal. The Guadalete, by the 
Latins called Lesbe, riſes on the confines of Gre- 
nada, and running ſouth-weſt by Bornos and Ar- 
cos, diſcharges it ſelf into the ſea at Port St. Mary's. 
And the Guadarmena, which riſing in New Caſ- 
tile, runs from north to ſouth, and diſcharges it 
ſelf into the Guadalquivit below Cacorlia. 
I ſhall divide this province as it was formerly, 
into eaſt and weſt: the eaſt contains the ancient 
kingdom of Cordoua, and the weſt the kingdom 
of Seville. eee my 
The chief towns in the kingdom of Cordoua are 
Cacorla, Ubeda, Baeza, Jaen, Alcala Real, An- 
duxar or Andujar, and Cordoua. 
The chief towns in the * of Seville are 
Medina-Sidonia, Oſſuna, Ecya or Ecija, Car- 
mona, Marchena, Seville, St. Lucar Arcos, Port St. 
Mary, Cadiz, Rota, Gibralter, St. Lucar la Major, 
Xeres de Guadiana, Ay monte and'Lucena, ' | 
Jaen, the capital of a kingdom in the time of the 
Moors, is ſituated at the foot of a mauntain, fifty- 
five leagues ſouth of Madrid, and about twenty to 


the eaſtward of Cordoua, ſurrounded with a wall 
and antique towers, and defended by a caſtle. The 


town is tolerably large and populous, adorned with 
a handfom ſquare, fine churches and cloyſters, a- 
greeable fountains, and the magnificent houſes of 


that reſide here. But this city is moſt remarkable 


among the Spaniards for the image of St. Veronica, 


who lent her handkerchief to the bleſſed Jeſus 


when he was carrying his croſs, to which devout - 


of a Biſho . ſuffragan o Seville, andy ſituate. in a 


country abounding infilk, corn, wing, oil and ex- 
cellent fruits. 'S 9 It, eee 


time of the Moors, is ſituated on the north bank 
of the river Guadalquivir, baving the mountains 
of Sierra Morena on the north, and a ſpacious 
plain to the fouth, about ſixty leagues to the 
ſouthward of Madrid, and twenty-four to the 
eiſtwatd of Seville. The form of it js an ob- 
lotig ſquare, bas 2 Van ealt to weſt along the 


riyer Guadalquivir. The extent of the town is 
very large, but not populous in proportion, there, 


being abundance of large gardens, and orchards 
within the walls. It is adorned with ſome fins 
buildings, palaces, *chutches and religious houſes, 
and has ſeverif large handſom ſüburßs⸗ of 19 110 


Ha p. 
— mn 


a Cordoua, the capital of a kingdom alſo in the Cordoua 


the moſt conſiderable is 2 1 the eaſt. The ca- 


chedral is a vaſt magnificent ſtructure, built for a 
Mabometan Moſque by Aspaciaman, King 
of the Moors, in che eighth century, who made 


Cordous the feat of his government,” Thischurch 


fifty wide, having four and twenty large doc 
adorned with excellent workmanſhip.. Fe roof 18 
fuſtained by three hundred and fixty-five pillars of 
alabaſter, jaſper and black marble, a foot and half 
diameter. The new chapel in it is as large as ſome 
churches, lined with marble and richly. gilded, as 
is all the roof of the church. That vaſt number 
of ſlender piltars which divide the ſeyeral chapels 
from each other, make a very grand appearance 
on entring the church. The Moors were in poſ- 
ſeſſion of this city five hundred and twenty years, 
during all which time the Chriſtians were allowed 
liberty of ' conſcience, and had fix churches, in 
Which they performed divine ſervice *. for this pri- 
vilege they paid a very inconſidetable tübute. 
Cordoua is a Bifhop's See, the epiſcopal palace 
a large edifice, chiefly remarkable for it's fine gar- 
dens, in which is a wilderneſs of orange-trees. 
The King's palace is at the weſt end of the town, 
of a vaſt extent, and furrounded with walls like a 
caſtle.” In the ſtables are kept two hundred horſes 
of the Andaluſian breed, eſteemed the fineſt in Eu- 
The Place Major, or grand ſquare, is an- 


is fix hundred foot Yong, and two hundred and 
1 


other ornament to this city; it is ſurrounded with 


fine houſes, ſupported by a large piazza, Cordoua 
being thus elegantly built, and enjoying an excel- 
lent air, abundance of 


trade by means of the Guadiana, which begins to 
be navigable at this city. Several great men, as 
well ancients as moderns, were natives of Cordoua, 
particularly the two Sentca's, the Poet Lucan, 
Trocvs Pourius, PorRcius LaTRO, Avi- 
CENNA, AVERROES, FERDINAND GONSAL- 
vo, AmBRos1us MoRALgs, &c. The neigh- 
bourhood of Cordoua is extremely agreeable and 
fruittul; the mountains, at the foot of which it is 
built, are full of gardens, vineyards, and foreſts 
of fruit · trees, interſperſed with a variety of fine 
valleys, watered with ſprings and rivulets. When 
their groves of oranges and citrons are in bloſſom, 
they perfume the whole country. It is one of the 
diverſions of Cordoua'to walk in the fields in a 
ſerene ſummer's night, to breathe that delicious air, 
Their vines produce wine of an excellent taſte, 


and their fields afford ſuch an abundance of all 

things, that it is with juſtice called the granary of 

Spain. | | | 

Seville is ſituated in a vaſt fruitful plain up- Seville. 
I | 5 


perſons of quality have their 
reſidence in it. The town has alſo a flouriſhing 


| called Triana on the 
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CHAP. on the banks of the river Guadalquivir, twenty 
XIV. leagues, north-eaſt of the ocean, about twenty-four 


north-eaſt of Cadiz, and ſeventy ſouth-weſt of 
Madrid, ancietitly called Hiſpalis from it's fituation ; 
Hiſpalis in the language of the Phenitians or Ty- 
rians, who were the founders of it, ſignifying a 
green plain. The city is one of the largeſt in Spain, 
of a round form, and encompaſſed with an old wall 
and towers, rather an ornament than defence to 
it, about eight miles in circumference, having 
twelve handſom gates. The houſes are well built 
after the Mooriſh plan, but the ſtreets are narrow; 
the inhabitants computed at three hundred thou- 
ſand. There are ſeveral conſiderable ſuburbs, that 
polite {ide of the river is 
the chief, with which there is a communication by 
a bridge, and on each ſide the river are keys, where 
22. diſcharge and receive their lading. Julius 

”&SAR rebuilt and beautified this city, giving it 
the name of Julia Romula. It was the ſear of the 
government in the time of the Gothick' ſovereigns, 
and afterwards the capital of one of the moſt con- 
fiderable Moorifh kingdoms, till taken from them 
by Fexpinand III, King of Caftile, in the year 
1248, after a 1 of ſixteen months, when he 
drove out moſt of the Moorifh inhabitants, and 
introduced the Chriſtians in their room, and is ſtill 
the metropolis of Andaluſia, being one of the moſt 
ancient Archbiſhopricks in Spain, the revenue 
whereof is ſaid to amount to thirry thouſand pounds 
ſterling per annum. The cathedral was a Ma- 
hometan moſque, built in the tenth century by the 
Moors, and is one of the moſt magnificent - 
tyres of the kind in Spain, four hundred feet in 
length, two hundred and ſeventy in breadth, and 
an hundred and twenty-eight in height, and con- 
taining no leſs than fourſcore chapels and altars, 


where maſſes are ſaid every day. There are in the 
city a great many other fine churches woe of 
—_ FE Toe 4 


On the ſouth ſide of the town is the royal palace 
called Alcazar, of which the fineſt part was built 
by the Moors. Here we ſee on every fide the im- 
erial eagle, with ChARLES the Fifth's motto, 
Plus ultra. The gardens belonging to this palace 
are extremely fine, Other publick buildings taken 
notice of by travellers are the palace of the inqui- 
fition, the exchange, the India-houſe, the mint, 


the colleges belonging to the univerſity, which 


has not the reputation it had formerly; a noble a- 
queduct, which brings water from Carmona, fix 
leagues from the city. Their hoſpitals amount to 
an hundred and twenty of all kinds, ſome of them 
very large and beautiful. There are a great many 
ſpacious ſquares alſo in Seville, adorned with foun- 
tains and magnificent buildings, and no town a- 
bounded more in wealth in the laſt age, when all 
the trade to Potoſi and America in general was car- 
ried on here. Their traffick is ſtill conſiderable, 
but Cadiz and other ſea- ports have deprived them 
of a great deal of it, the river not being navigable 
for large veſſels higher than St. Lucar. Seville is 
larger than Madrid; it's fituation on the river Gua- 
dalquivir in one of the moſt beautiful plains in the 
world, renders it a very deſirable abode. The Spa- 
niards look upon it as one of the wonders of the 
World, a a aradife, ially in a fine even- 
ing, which they feldom want, when all the quality 
repair to the neighbouring fields in their coaches 
to taſte the fragrant air, perfumed with a variety 
of ſweet flowers and bloſſoms that nature produces 
here in almoſt every ſeaſon. Their olives are the 


beſt in Europe, and grow in the greateſt quantities; 
; | I 
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there is 4 wood of them not far from the city near ꝰ H 92 
chi XX 


twenty miles in circumferenc. 


Cadiz, ohm Gades, or, as the Engliſh uſually 7 7 


pronounce it, Cales, is ſituated on the north-wett 
point of the iſland of Leon, or Lions, in thirty- 
ſix degrees thirty minutes north latitude, ſix de- 
grees forty minutes to the weſtward of London, 
and about niticty-four leagues ſouth-weſt of Ma- 


drid. The iſland it ſtands upori bears ſoine tre- 
ſemblance to a ar with a long ſtalk, and is in 
length from the ſouth-· eaſt to the north-weſt about 


ſix leagues ; the north-weſt end where the town 
ſtands 1s ſcarce half a league broad; the ſouth-weſt 
end is about three leagues over, and has a com- 
munication with the continent by a bridge called 
Ponte Sanore. The iſland with the continent over 
againſt it form” a bay four leagues long, and in 
moſt places two in breadth, only about the middle 
of the bay are two points of land; one on the con- 
tinent, and the other on the iſland, ſo near toge- 
ther that the forts upon them, ealled the Puntal 
and Matagorda, command the paſſage, and with- 
in theſe points is the harbour, which it is impoſ- 


ſible for an enemy to enter till he has taken tbe 
ſaid forts. Fhis was the reaſon” that the confe- 


derates in their expedition "againſt Cadiz in the 
year 1702, made their deſcent near Port St. Mary's 
on the continent, in order to attack the fort called 
Puntal on that ſide, and thereby facilitate the en- 


trance of their fleet into the harbour. Some other 


reaſons were given for their lariding on that ſide, 
as the furniſhing themſelves with proviſions, and 
giving the country an 1 of declaring for 
them: it was alſo thought very hazardous landing 
on the backſide of the iſland next the ocean, there 
running ſo great a ſurf upon the ſhore. But I find 
it was the opinion afterwards, both of the Ge- 
nerals and Admirals, that the landing on the back 
of the iſland, notwithſtanding the hazard, had been 
the moſt likely way to have carried the town; and 
that though they had taken the fort of Puntal, the 
fleet could not have entered the harbour unleſs they 
had made themſelves alſo maſters of Fort Matagorda 
on the iſland. This I thought fit to obſerve for the 
animadverſion of thoſe who may hereafter be con- 
cerned in an attempt of the like nature againſt 
this place. The Earl of Eſſex and Sir WALTER 
RaLEIOH, in the year 1596, took the town be- 
fore they attempted the ſhips within the puntals. 

© But to return to the town: It ſtands upon fo 


very narrow a point of land that there is ſcarce . 


any ground between that and the ſea, except to 
the ſouth-weſt; and it is the general opinion, that 
part of the iſland has been waſhed: away or de- 


ſtroyed by an earthquake, together with great 
part of the ancient Gades, the preſent dimenſions 


not agreeing with thoſe given us by the Greek and 
Roman hiſtorians. However, the city is compu- 
ted to contain ſtill about five thouſand houſes, and 
has a prodigious foreign trade, the Galleons annu- 


ally taking in their lading here, and returning hi- 


ther with the treaſures of Potoſi, and other rich 
merchandizes of America; and here accordingly 
are the fineſt ſtore-houſes in Europe. This alſo 
is the principal port where the royal navy of Spain 
have their rendezvous, and where moſt of their 
largeſt ſhips are careened and fitted out. 
Cadiz is a Biſhop's See, the cathedral a fine build- 
ing, richly adorned and furniſhed ; beſides which 
there are ſeveral other handſom churches and 
convents, and a ſpacious ſquare with a fountain in 


the middle of it. : 
The iſland conſiſts of hills and plains, but produces 
no 
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CH. no grain of any fort: 


afford excellent wine, and theit paſture is extreme · 
ly tich. In the bay and on the iſland they make 


abundance of /good ſalt of the ſea: water. 


The Phenicians firſt poſſeſſed themſelves of this 
iſland, and erated a temple to HER cv ues in it; 
aftet them the Carthaginians and the Romans were 
ſucbeſſtvely maſters of it. The e 
on accbᷣunt of tis trade and wealth, reſorted hi- 
ther more thatetò an bther diſtant town; inſomuch 


_ that it is ſaid; no loſs than ive hundred Raman 


Port St. 
Mary's. 


Gibralter. 


knights re ſided ii the city at once. 
Port St. Mary's is ſituated on the oppoſite ſide of 
the bay of Cadiz on the continent, about three 
leagues north! eaſt of that city, remarkable for the 
deſcent the Confederates made there in the year 

702, and the unhappy conduct of ſome. of their, 
officers, who too much encouraged their ſoldiers in. 
plundering the place and abuſing the nuns, not- 
withſtanding they declared themſelves their friends; 
which! gave the Spaniards ſuch an opinion of our 
heretick troops: as did them an inconceivable pre- 
judice in the wars that followed in that kingdom. 
Gibralter is. ſituated in thirty-ſix degrees north 
latitude, ſix degrees to the weſtward of London, at 
the foot of the famous Mount Calpe, uſually called 
one of He revt xs's pillars, the other being Abyle, 
or Sierra de las Monas, over againſt it in Africa. 
There is a chapel on each of them, the one called 
Our Lady of Europe, and the other our Lady of 
Africk. But to retutn to Gibraker : It is a little 
fortified town, built on a tongue or flip of land 
that runs out into the Mediterranean ſea, and forms 
2 bay called the Bay of Gibralter. The mountain 
or rock which covers it towards the land is half a 
league im height, and ſo ſteep that there is no aſ- 
cending it by a body of troops if they are oppoſed. 
When the French and Spaniards beſieged it in 
1704, five or ſix hundred men indeed found means 
to climb up the rock in the night · time, but being 
diſcovered, were part of them made priſoners by, 
the Engliſn gariſon, and the reſt broke their necks 
down the rock. In the late ſiege, anno 17273 
the Spaniards attempted to mine under the rock, 


but did not make ſuch a progreſs as to give them 


hopes of removing the mountain, and it is by moſt 


held to be impregoable on the landzfide. On the 


other hand, if the enemies ſhould. be maſters at ſea, 
it ſeems much more feazible to attack it from 
thence; and though the place might hold qut a 


confiderable time, it muſt of neceſſity yield at 


length, if it is inveſted on all ſides: there is not a 
town in the world, perhaps, but may be taken if 
it cannot be relieved, the art of war is arrived at 
ſuch perfection. As to the town it ſelf, it was 


little better than a heap of rubbiſh very lately; 


the native Spaniards moſt of them left the place 
upon our taking it in 1704, and there have not 
been many Britiſn families ſettled there ſince. 
be communication with the neighbouring coun- 
try being entirely cut off by the Spaniards, makes 
it but an uncomfortable abode: they have no other 
proviſion than what is imported from abroad. The 
Engliſh government are indeed about to eſtabliſn 
a corporation there, and to make it a free port; 
but the want of a good harbour, and the uncer- 
tainty of remaining long at peace, I doubt will 
diſcourage:merchants from ſettling there: and as it 
is like to be a perpetual bone of contention, whe- 
ther England will gain much by the. poſſeſſion of 
it, is a very great queſtion. The freight to which 
this town communicates it's name is about eight 


jeagues in length and five in breadth, Ceuta in 


whence, it is diſtant, five or ſix leagues. There 
a ent that conſtantly ſets into this 
ſtreight from th 
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VE provincepr, kingdom of Grenada is boun- © H A f. 
41 ded by, {Apdaluſia; towards the north; by, , 
Murcia and the Mediterranean ſea\towards the eaſt. ;;Grenag; 
by the ſame fea on the ſouth; and by Andaluſia province. 
on; the weſt; being aboht ſixty · fixe leag es In, Ituation, | 
length from eaſt to weſt, and twenty-five in nk 8 

from north to ſouth, Where broadeſt. "The face, Faceoftie 
af this province is very rugged. and uneven, pl country, 
the mountains ſo exceedinghigh, that notwith ſtand- 

ing che heat of the climate they are generally co- 
ee on 10.2 c be n bn 
The breezes from the mountains and the ſea, Air. 
are mighty refreſhing in this province, but many 

of; their, valleys are hot notwithſtanding ; hich: 
together with the ſcarcity of water in ſome places, 
renders travelling almoſt impracticable in the day- 
time during the heats, eſpecially between Grenada 
and Seville: but ill the air is not unhealthful, or 

ſo exceſſive; hot as in Andaluſia. While the in- 
duſtrious Moors were maſters of this Kingdom, it 
equalled moſt countries of Europe in plenty of corn, 
wine, oil, and delicious fruits. It was then croud- 

ed with; inhabitants, and manufactures floutiſhed : 

but the baniſfing the greateſt part of that people 

has rendered it quite another thing. However, at Produce of 
this day tis ſaid to afford eyery thing that can ren: the (oil. 
der life agreeable, that their very mountains pro- 

duce vines, olives, Oranges and. ther fruit, trees, 

and their grapes are the largeſt we meet with an 

where: ſugar· canes thrive in their, yalleys, an 

they make, yaſt quantities of, ſilk. . Thyme and 

other ſweet berbs growing, in their paſtures, gives 

the fleſh of their cattle a delicious reliſh. From 

hence we import oranges, pomegranates, _ 
ſins of the lun, Malaga raiſins, and Ns Vine 

The ſoil alſo produces melons, flax and hemp; and 

the {ca abounds in good, fiſh. They have rich 

mines in their mountains, and quarries of precious 
ſtones... The principal rivers are the Xenil and Rivers. 
the Daro, which uniting their ſtreams at Grena- 

da, run. to. the weſtward, and fall into the Gua- 
dalquivir ; the Guadalentia, which riſing near 

Guadix, runs eaſtward through Murcia, and falls 

into the ſea before Lorca. In the time of the 

Moors it contained r populous cities, of 

which not more than ſixteen retain that name at 
preſent. 5 755 


3 


The chief towns at this day are Grenada, Gua- Chief 
dix, Baza, Loxa, Antequera, Malaga, Cartama, towns. 


9 


” 
* 
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Munda, Ronda, Velez Malaga, Alhama, Almu- 


necar, Solebregua and Almeria. \ 
The city of Grenada is ſituated at the foot of Grenada. 
the mountain called Sierra Nerada, or the Snowy 
Mountain, partly on two little hills, and partly in 
a plain, at the confluence of the rivers Daro and 
Xenil, ſixty. leagues to the ſouthward of Madrid, 
and twenty north-eaſt of Malaga, and is ſaid to 
have taken it's name from the grenades or pome- 
granates which the country about it produces in a- 
bundance. It is ſurrounded with an antique wall 
and towers, being about twelye thouſand paces 
in circumference, and hath twelve gates. 756 
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XV. 


THE PRESENTSTATE OF SPAIN. 


CHAP. the weſt ſide of the city lies a delightful plain, well 


watered with ſprings and rivulets: towards the eaſt 


the country 1s -rocky and mountainous, but a- 
bounds in fountains and refreſhing ſtreams. Be- 
tween the two hills above mentioned is a deep val- 
ley, through which the little river Daro runs, and 
baving traverſed part of the town, unites it's wa- 
ters with the Xenil, which is ſaid to have gold 
duſt mingled with its ſands, from whence it is ſome- 
times called the Golden River. The town 1s di- 
vided into four great quarters, known by the ſe- 
veral names of Grenada, Alhambra, Albaycin and 
Antiquerula. That of Grenada is much the fineſt, 


and ſtands in the plain between the mountains, 


where the nobility, clergy, merchants and wealth- 


thy citizens chiefly | reſide. This quarter is a- 


dorned with elegant buildings publick and pri- 
vate, and with ſeveral ſpacious ſquares embel- 
liſhed with fountains : moſt of the houſes of the 
quality have gardens and fountains belonging to 
them. 5 

The cathedral church is in this quarter; a fine 


edifice, but not large: the moſt remarkable thing 


in it is the dome, ſupported by twelve large pillars 
finely painted and gilded. Near it is the chapel 
where King FERDINAND V, and ISaBELLA 
his Queen, who conquered Grenada, lie interred. 
The altar is nobly adorned, and the ſacriſty richly 


furniſhed. The chancery is in the ſame quarter, 


where the ſovereign council of Grenada and the 


officers of the treaſury aſſemble. There is a magni- 


ficent ſquare before it of an oblong form, adorned 


with fountains. 


The ſecond quarter of the town, which com- 
mands the reſt, is called Alhambra from the red- 
neſs of the ſoil, and ſometimes the Mountain of 
the Sun. Here are ſituated two caſtles or palaces, 
the one built by PHILIp II, and the other by the 
Mooriſh Kings. From the lower town we aſcend 
to this quarter by a fine walk of. trees, adorned 
with ſtatues and fountains. 
Pulli is of blue ſtone, the architecture admira- 
ble, but it was never finiſhed. The palace of the 
Mooriſh Kings is much larger, ſaid to contain lodg- 
ings and accommodations for forty thouſand peo- 
ple. The walls are lined with jaſper, porphyry 
and other beautiful marbles, which form a tort 
of Moſaick work; the cielings finely painted and 
gilded, and on the walls are abundance of inſcrip- 
tions in Arabian characters. This palace is ſtill 
kept in repair, and affords an admirable proſpect 
of the city and neighbouring country. On the 
outſide it has the appearance of an old caſtle, but 
within is extremely magnificent. In the middle 1s 
a ſpacious court paved with marble, ſurrounded 
with a noble piazza and galleries over them, at the 


four corners whereof are as many marble foun- 


tains, and in the middle one of an uncommon ſize, 
adorned with groups of figures, from whence the 
water is conveyed to the bagnio's of the Mooriſh 
Kings, which are rooms with vaulted roofs lined 
with alabaſter, having baſins to bathe in the mid- 
dle of them: from the bathing-room they paſſed to 


another to dry themſelves, and from thence to a 


third, where they flept, or trifled away the time 
with their women during the heat of the day. 
Adjoining to the palace is a fine park and gardens 
well repleniſhed with fountains, rivulets and ſhady 
groves, which render it a very deſirable retreat in 
the ſummer. 


The third quarter of the city called Albaycin 
was formerly looked upon as a ſuburb divided from 


the reſt of the town by a wall. Ir ſtands upon an 
VO. II. 


wines, which occaſions abundance of 


The palace built by 


eminence oppoſite to the other, and conſiſts of a- C HAP. 


bout two thouſand houſes. All the inhabitants of 
this quarter are Moreſcoes, diſtinguiſhed from the 
other Spaniards by their language, their habits 
and manners, and are for the moſt part huſband- 
men. | 18 

The fourth quarter of Grenada was called An- 
tequerula becauſe it was firſt peopled by a colony 
from Antiquera. It lies in a bottom, and is in- 
habited chiefly by thoſe employed in the ſilk manu- 
facture and dyers. Grenada is a trading town, 


but not comparable to what it was in the tim̃e of 


the Moors, when they computed there were ſixty 
thouſand houſes, and two hundred thouſand inha- 
bitants in the place. There are an incredible num- 
ber of fountains here, and they never want ice 
and ſnow in the adjoining mountains to cool their 
ople of 
1 to reſort hither from all parts of the king- 
om during the heats. | . 
Grenada was eſteemed on account of it's ſitua- 
tion and it's fortifications, one of the ſtrongeſt 
towns in Spain while it was in the hands of the 
Moors, but it being of ſo large an extent, and hav- 
ing no other defence than the old walls and tow- 
ers, would not be able to ſuſtain a long ſiege, at 
this day. It was ſurrendered by BoABDII the 
Mooriſh King, to King Ferxpinand V. Anno 
1491, on condition that the Moors ſhould be left 
in poſſeſſion of their lands, arms and horſes, keep 
their Moſques, enjoy the free exerciſe of their re- 


ligion, and be governed by their own laws; and 


ſuch as deſired it, had liberty to ſell their effects 
and retire to Africk. How that capitulation was 
obſerved, will be related in the hiſtory of this coun- 
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XV. 


try. It is at preſent an Archbiſhop's See and an 


Univerſity, but one of the moſt inconſiderable in 
Spain. The fields in the neighbourhood of the 


town are exceeding pleaſant, partieularly on the 
ſouth and weſt: on that ſide next Antiquera, as 
has been intimated already, is a large plain eight 
leagues in length and four in breadth, called the 
Vega de Grenada, encompaſſed with little hills, 


and interſperſed with villages, beſides abundance 


of fine monaſteries and hoſpitals: to ſum up all, 
ſays my author, Grenada is a moſt delightful abode, 
the ſoil produces plenty of excellent fruit, and e- 
very thing that is deſirable in life; the air is pure 
and ſerene, and not ſo exceſſive hot as in Anda- 
luſia; and ſo remarkably healthful, that people re- 
ſort hither to reſtore their ſhattered conſtitutions. 
The Moors were ſo raviſhed with the ſituation, 


that they imagined paradiſe to be in that part of 


the heavens which is directly over it. 


Guadix is ſituated ten leagues eaſt of Grenada; Guadix. 


it is an ancient town formerly called Acci, or Co- 
lonia Accitana. It is a large place, and lies on the 
ſide of a hill, in the middle of a ſpacious plain ſur- 
rounded by mountains on every fide, and watered 
with four little brooks or torrents. The houſes 
are not well built; nor is it remarkable for any 


thing, unleſs the cathedral and ſome fine cloy- 


ſters. | 


Baza, or Baca, lies ſeven leagues north-eaſt of Baza. 


Guadix, in a valley called Hoya de Baca. It is 
tolerably large, containing about four thouſand 
houſes ; but has nothing remarkable, unleſs the 
church of Our Lady of Piety, where they tell us 
great miracles are wrought. The ſoil is well cul- 
tivated for about half a mile round, and produces 
corn, wine, honey, flax and hemp; but the coun- 


try beyond, as in many other parts of Spain, lies 


unmanured. 


17K 


L.oxa, 


THE PRESENT 


Loxa, or Loya, lies at the foot of the moun- 
- tains, on the river Xenil, ſix leagues to the welſt- 
ward of Grenada. The town is moderately large, 
and remarkable for it's pleaſant ſituation, the fields 
about it being a perfect garden. They ſupply Gre- 
nada with great quantities of fruit, herbs, fleſh and 
other proviſions ; the neighbouring mountains be- 
ing well ſtocked with flocks and herds of cattle as 


well as game. 


Antiquera 


Antiquera 


particularly the gravel. 


Malaga. 


Malaga is ſituated on the ſea-coaſt, two and 
twenty leagues north-eaſt of Gibralter at the foot 
of a ſteep mountain, between which and the ſea 
there is but juſt room enough for the town, which 
is not very large or well built, but conſiderable on 
account of it's trade; it's harbour and fortifications 
being defended by a double wall, and two caſtles 

one above another on the adjoining mountain. It 
is eſteemed a rich populous place, conſidering the 


extent. 


In autumn every year reſort hither great num- 
bers of foreign ſhips, particularly from England 
and Holland, to load fruit, as raiſins, almonds, 
figs, oranges, capers, &c. beſides wines, ſome of 
which have obtained the name of Malaga from the 
place they are put on board, and are the produce 


is ſituated twelve leagues ſouth-weſt 
of Grenada, partly on little hills at the foot of the 
mountains, and partly in a plain. It is a fine large 
town, the ſtreets ſpacious, and the houſes well built; 
defended by an antique wall and towers, and a 
caſtle ſituated on an eminence at one end of the 
town, fortified after the manner of the Moors, 
and eſteemed a ſtrong place in thoſe days, but has 
no modern fortifications. 
country, well watered wich fountains and rivulets, 
and the natives employ themſelves in ſilk and other 
manufactures; but they are moſt famous for their 
ſalts-pits, where they make ſalt enough to ſerve the 
whole province. Iwo leagues from the town is a 
medicinal ſpring which cures many diſeaſes, and 


It ſtands in a fruitful 


STATE OF SPAIN. 


cuſtoms and habits, and by their application toCH AP. 
huſbandry render this mountainous tract one of the XV. 
moſt fruitful parts of the country. Cn 
The town of Alhama is ſituated near the ſource Alhama 
of the river Rio Frio, ſeven leagues ſouth-weſt of baths. 
Grenada, and is a handſom town, moderately 
large, but moſt famous for it's baths, eſteemed the 
beſt in Spain; they riſe from ſeveral fountains, and 
the waters thereof are ſo clear, that a piece of mo- 
ney may be ſeen 1 at the bottom: the heat 
is ſo moderate and agreeable, that people bathe in 
them with pleaſure; nor have they any ill taſte, 
and yet are allowed to heal many diſeaſes and in- 
firmities. The Kings of Spain have built here a 
vaſt edifice for the uſe of the court, from whence 
ople go down into the baths by ſtone ſteps, to 
what depth they pleaſe : and hither the nobility and 
gentry reſort, as well for pleaſure as their healths, 
at the ſeaſons for bathing, which are in ſpring and 
autumn. A little above theſe baths are frightful 
rocks, from whence the river Frio iſſues with a 
terrible noiſe, forming ſeveral natural caſcades. 
The waters of this ſtream are exceſſive cold, from 
whence the river takes it's name. A little below 
it unites it's waters with thoſe of the baths, and 
running ſouthward falls into the ſea near Puerto de 
Torres, where it forms a ſmall bay. | 
Almeria is ſituated on a bay of the Mediterra- Almeria. 
nean, fourteen or fifteen leagues ſouth-eaſt of Gre- 
nada, and four or five north-weſt of Cape de Gatte, 
well known to our mariners. It ſtands in a fruitfyl 
ſoil, watered with fountains and rivulets, and a- 
bounds with ſuch fruits as are common in the reſt 
of the province, but chiefly with olives, of which 
they make excellent oil. The town is very an- 
cient, and a Biſhop's See, ſuffragan to Grenada. 


CHAP. XVI 
Treats of the province of Murcia. 


of the ee country. Malaga is the See of HE province or kingdom of Murcia is bound- C H AP. 
a Biſhop ſuffragan of Grenada, and the cathedral ed by New Caſtile on the north and weſt; XVI. 
an elegant building, richly furniſhed and adorned, by Valencia and the Mediterranean towards the — 


as are moſt of the great churches in Spain. 


near this city that happened the laſt general ſea- 
fight between the Confederates and the French, in 
the year 1704, when the latter ſeemed to reſign 


Ronda. 


Velez Ma- 


laga. 


Alpuxar 
inhabited 
dy the 
Moriſcoes 


the empire of the Ocean to their enemies, 


never appeared at ſea with their grand fleet ſince. 

Ronda is a pretty little town, honoured with the 
title of a city, and ſtands on the top of a high rock, 
at the foot whereof runs the little river of Rio 
Verde, to which there is a deſcent by four hun- 


dred bro „cut out of the ſolid rock 
about ſ or ſeven-leagues north-eaſt of Gibralter, 
on the*confines of Andalufia, which is ſeparated 


from this province of Grenada by a long chain of 
mountains, called the mountains of Ronda, vaſtly 
high and uneven, and almoſt one continued bar- 


ren rock. 
to the eaſt ward of Malaga. 
principal trade of the natives is in dried 


which grow on the hills, about it, in oran 
trons, and other fruits. 


Near Velez Malaga lie the mountains of Alpux- 
mountains arras, containing ſeventeen leagues in length and 
eleven in breadth inhabited altogether by the de- 
ſcendants of the Moors, who notwithſtanding they 
profeſs the chriſtian religion, .retain their ancient 


The town of Velez Malaga lies about five leagues 
It is ſituated in a fine 
plain, ſurrounded with mountains, and has an old 
caſtle belonging to it of no great ſtrength. The 


eaſt ; by the ſame ſea on the ſouth, and by Gre- xy 


nada on the ſouth-weſt ; and is five and twen 
leagues in length, and three and twenty in breadth, 
being much tht leaſt of all the provinces of Spain. 
This country produces good corn and wine, but 
not much of either, it is ſo very rocky and moun- 
tainous. Their greateſt riches are their fruits, 
filk and ſugar, and they have ſome rice. Here 
are alſo quarries of rich marble, and other ſtones. 
The air is generally pure and healthful. 

The moſt conſiderable rivers are, 1. The Segura, Rivers. 
anciently called Terebus and Sorabis, which rifing Segura. 
in New Caſtile, takes it's courſe eaſtward, and run- 
ning through the middle of this province, paſſes 
over the ſouth part of Valencia, diſcharging it ſelf 
into the ſea at Guardamar. 2. The Guadalantin, Guadalan- 
which riſing in the kingdom of Grenada, runs tin. 
eaſtward through the ſouth part of Murcia, and 
falls into the ſea near Almacaron, 

The chief towns are Lorca, Murcia, Carta- Chief 
gena and Almacaron, towns. 

Lorca is ſituated on an eminence, at the foot Lorca. 
whereof runs the river Guadalantin, about ſix 
leagues from the ſea. It is tolerably large, but 


It was 


having 


It lies 


raiſins, 
ges, ci- 


in a declining condition, inhabited chiefly by new 
Chriſtians, or Moriſcoes, as they are called, whoſe 
principal employment is huſbandry. 

Murcia, the capital of the province, is ſitua- Murcia. 
on the river Segura, ſixty-four 
2 


ted in a fine plain 
leagues 
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leagues ſouth eaſt of Madrid, and about twelve 
ſouth-eaſt of Alicant, being four or five miles in 
circumference. It is tolerably well built, and be- 
ſides the cathedral, has ſeveral handſom churches 
and monaſteries. Upon an eminence a little a- 
bove it ſtands a caſtle, more an ornament than de- 
fence to the place. The country about it is ex- 
tremely fruitful and pleaſant; it abounds chiefly in 
olives and mulberry- trees, the leaves whereof feed 
an incredible number of ſilk-worms, ſilk being 
their principal manufacture. Here are alſo ſome 
plantations of ſugar-canes and rice, but very little 
other grain, 70 
Cartagena, Carthago Nova, is ſituated at the 
bottom of a fine bay of the Mediterranean ſea, ſe- 
ven or eight leagues ſouth of Murcia. The town 
is not large or rich, but moſt conſiderable on ac- 
count of it's harbour at preſent. In the adjacent 
country, it is ſaid, are ſome mines of precious ſtones, 
as rubies, amethyſts and carbuncles, beſides o- 
thers of gold and filver, which have not been 
wrought for many years ; their alum mines how- 
ever are ſtil] very valuable. HanniBar, or A- 
MILCAR) it is ſaid, firſt laid the foundation of this 
town in the ſecond Punick war, the Carthaginians 
having here their principal magazine. It increaſed 
within a ſhort time to ſuch a degree that it became 
the capital of Spain, and it was compured ſixty ſe- 
veral people were ſubject to it, but was taken by 
Scipio in the year of Rome 544, where he found 
prodigious quantities of gold and filver plate, and 
other treaſures. This town was almoſt entirely 
deſtroyed by the Goths and Vandals, and remained 
a conſiderable time almoſt buried in it's ruins, till 
the commodiouſneſs of it's harbour drew people a- 
in to ſettle here, whereupon PHIL Ir the ſecond 
Puile the laſt walls and fortified it, ſince which it 
has flouriſhed a little, but falls infinitely ſhortof it's 
ancient grandeur in the time of the Carthaginians 
and Romans. It is ſtill however the See of a biſhop, 


ſuffragan of Toledo, and one of the moſt ancient 
Sees in Spain. | 
Almacaron lies on the ſea-coaſt at the mouth of 
the river Guadalantin, fix leagues to the weſtward 
of Cartagena, conſiderable chiefly for it's alum 


mines, honoured with the title of a city. 
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Majorca, Minorca, Ivica and Fermentera, which 


were ſometimes called the kingdom of Majorca. 
They are ſituated between the thircy-eighth degree 
thirtyminutes and fortydegrees fifteen minutes north 
latitude ; the moſt eaſterly of them, which is Mi- 


norca, lying four degrees to the eaſtward of Lon- 


Majorca. 


don; and Ivica, the moſt weſterly of them, forty 
minutes to the eaſtward of London. They are 


ſaid ta have obtained the name of Baleares from 


the Greek word Ballo to throw, the natives being 
very expert at ſlinging ſtones, and uſing the ſling 
as the principal miſſive weapon in their wars. 
They were allo called Gymneſia from their going 
naked. 

Majorca, the largeſt of theſe iſlands, and which 
has Minorca on the north-eaſt and Ivica on the 
ſouth-weſt, is ſituated about ſeven and twenty 


leagues to the ſouthward of the coaſt of Catalonia, 


and thirty-two to the eaſtward of Valencia, being 


about twenty leagues in length from the ſouth- 
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weſt to the north-eaſt, and fifteen in breadth from C H AP. 


the ſouth-eaſt to the north-weſt. The face of the 
country is very rough and mountainous, eſpecially 
on the coaſt, but there are ſeveral fine plains and 
valleys in the heart of the iſland, where we meet 
with arable lands, meadows, vineyards and or- 
chards. There are ſeveral good ports and roads 
for ſhipping on the coaſt. The air is healthful 


and more temperate than the neghbouring con- 


tinent, not ſo hot in ſummer or ſo cold in winter; 
and they are ſaid to abound in corn, wine, oil, 
ſalt, honey, ſaffron, cattle, wool, game and fiſh ; 
but there are-no wild beaſts or noxious animals on 


23 


the iſland. I don't find they have one ſtream No ;1vers. 


that deſerves the name of a river, to ſupply which 
defect however, they have a great many ſprings, 
from which they water their grounds; but in dry 
years they are forced to import corn from abroad 
for their ſubſiſtence. They reſemble the Spa- 
niards on the continent in their cuſtoms and man- 
ners, more particularly thoſe of Catalonia. Peo- 
ple of condition uſually ſpeak Spaniſh, but the 
common people a dialect called Limouſin, a bar- 


barous kind of French. The chief towns are Ma- 
jorca and Alcudia. \ 


Majorca is fituated towards the bottom of a Majorca 


large bay, on the ſouth-weſt ſide of the iſland, 
partly on a hill and partly in a plain, being defen- 
ded by a wall and other fortifications, and contains 
about ſix thouſand houſes. The ſtreets are broad 
and the ſquares ſpacious, the houſes built of hewn 
ſtone. They reckon up two and twenty churches 
in the place, beſides chapels and oratories; the ca- 


city. 


thedral is eſteemed an elegant building The har- 


bour is large, and ſecure againſt all winds but the 
ſouth-weſt. This city is the refidence of the 
Viceroy, who had the government of all the iſlands 
*till Minorca was yielded to the Engliſh, and is a 
Biſhop's See, whoſe juriſdiction alſo extended over 
the whole kingdom. | 

Alcudia is ſituated on a peninſula in the 
eaſt part of the iſland, and contains about a thou- 
ſand houſes. It is defended by a wall and two 
forts, but neither this nor the capital city made 
any defence, when the forces of King PRILIp 
landed here after the reduction of the Catalans in 
1715. 

The next iſland of conſequence is that of Mi- 
norca, ſituate five or ſix leagues north-eaſt of Ma- 
Jorca. It ſtretches itſelf from the north-weſt to 
the ſouth-eaſt, and is about ten leagues in length 
and four in breadth. This iſland alſo is incum- 
bered with mountains, which are not fo fruitful as 
thoſe of Majorca. The language and cuſtoms of 
this people differed little from thoſe of Majorca, 


fine harbour of Port-Mahon, ſituated in the ſouth- 
eaſt part of the iſland, where the greateſt fleets 
may ride ſecure from tempeſts or enemies. The 


Alcudia, 


Minorca. 


till the conqueſt of it by the Engliſh in 1708. 
What this iſland is moſt conſiderable for, is the 


gariſon of Fort Philip and the other forts erected 


for it's ſecurity, made but a mean defence when 
the Engliſh attacked them ; but the fortifications 
are ſince ſo well improved, that it would require 
a good fleet and army to reduce them at this day. 
I do not meet with any rivers here any more than 


in Majorca; and notwithſtanding the pretended No rivers. 


fertility both of the one and the other, which moſt 
writers entertain us with, I am very well aſſured 
the Engliſh gariſons in Minorca would find-it 
difficult to ſubſiſt, if they were not ſupplied with 
proviſions trom abroad. The only town of any 
note is Cividella, or Citadella, ſituate on a bay of 


the 


A barren 
iſland, 


Cividella. 
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that Rome was built, found the country well CH AP. 


the fea at the weſt end of the iſland, which con 
tains about five or ſix hundred houſes. _ 
The iſland of Mica, or Ivica, lies twelve or 
thirteen leagues ſouth-weſt of Majorca, and 1s a- 
bout ten leagues in length and eight in breadth. 
This iſland alſo is mountainous z it produces ſome 
corn and fruits; but what it is moſt conſiderable 
for, is it's ſalt, of which they tranſport great quan- 
tities. The chief town is called Yvica, the an- 
cient Zbuſſa, ſituated on a bay of the ſea in the 
ſouth part of. the iſland, which travellers have not 
thought worth a deſcription. ; 
The little iſland of Formentera lies about two 
leagues ſouth of Ivica, once well peopled, but 
now perfectly deſerted on account of the Turkiſh 
and Barbary rovers, who frequently come on ſhore 
here. Some have pretended that it was forſaken 
on account of the multitude of ſerpents and other 
poiſonous inſects that were found here; but I am 
pretty well aſſured there are no venomous inſects 
here, or in any other of the iſlands of Baleares. 
There is another little uninhabited iſland called 
Cabreta, a little to the ſouthward of Majorca, 
and ſeveral more near the mouth of the Ebro on 
the coaſt of Catalonia, but they have not been 
thought worth a particular deſcription. 
The iſlands of the Baleares have uſually parta- 
They were polleſſed by 
the Phenicians and Greeks, and afterwards by 
the Romans. The Moors made themſelves ma- 
ſters of them about the ſeventh century. In the 
year 1230, James King of Arragon conquered 
Majorca, and two years afterwards Minorca ; and 
in 1344, PETER IV, King of Arragon annexed 
them to his crown. Majorca revolted at the in- 
ſtance of the Catalans againſt the preſent -King 
PaiLie V, and continued the war againſt him 
after the Confederates had withdrawn their forces 
out of Spain ; but Barcelona being ſurrendered, 
they ſubmitted to King PHI on his tranſporting 
an army of fourteen or fifteen thouſand men thi- 
ther without ſtriking a ſtroke. As to Minorca, 
that was confirmed to the Engliſh by the peace of 
Utrecht, having been reduced by them in the 
year 1708. There is nothing in the iſland but 
the celebrated Port Mahon which could induce the 
Engliſh to be at the charge of keeping it; and this 
indeed, in caſe of a war with any of the powers 
that border upon the Mediterranean, might be a 
conſiderable advantage to the nation. Bur if Spain 
is determined never to entertain a ſincere friend- 
ſhip for us, till this, and that other barren ſpot 
on which Gibraltar ſtands are yielded to them, 
whether we ſhall be gainers by keeping them in 
the end, may deſerve conſideration. I proceed 
in the next place to give an abſtract of the hiſtory 


of 'this kingdom. | 
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C HAP. XVIII. 


Contains an abſtract of the ancient and modern 
hiſtory of Spain. 


HE writers of the laſt and ſome preceding 
ages, have pretended to ſhew us from which 

of the ſons of Noau every people on the face of 
the earth are deſcended, unleſs rhe inhabitants of 
America: but as they have no records, no hiſto- 
ry, or even tradition to ſupport their conjectures, I 
ſhall not abuſe the reader's patience by entertain- 
ing him with their random gueſſes, Certain it is, 
both the Phenicians and the Greeks, who plan- 
ted colonies on the coaſt of Spain about the time 

4 pa 


peopled at their arrival. 


The Celtæ alſo, a * 


VIII. 


French nation, who paſſed the Pyrenees about Te t 
the ſame time and fixed themſelves on the banks of fix them 
Ebro or Iberus, are ſaid to have inter- married ſelves 
and incorporated with the natives they found there. 


there; and from this union the inhabitants of the 
north-eaſt part of Spain, 'tis ſuppoſed, afterwards 


obtained the name of Celtiberians. 


Joszynvs and fome other Hebrew writers re. 
late, that NeBUCHADNEZZAR having ſubdued 
the Phenicians, Jews - and Egyptians, and being 
acquainted with the rich traffick they carried on 
with Spain, invaded that kingdom afterwards, 
and extended his conqueſts as far as Cadiz. Bur 
however that were, it is agreed on all hands, that 
the Phenicians were ſoon after in poſſeſſion of 
Cadiz, Malaga and the other ports they had made 
themſelves maſters of on the coaſt of Spain again 
(if ever they were expelled from thence) and that 
the Phenicians encroaching on the natives, and 
building forts on the continent, ſo exaſperated the 
Spaniards, that they entered into a general con- 
federacy againſt them, and had well nigh driven 


them out of their country, when the Phenicians 


called in the Carthaginians, who were deſcended 
from the ſame anceſtors, to their aſſiſtance. 


Carthagi- 
nians get 
footing n 


Which invitation the Carthaginians gladly accep- Spain. 


ted, having themſelves long waited for an oppor- 
tunity to make a deſcent on the coaſt of Spain, 
and for that end already poſſeſſed themſelves of 


the iſlands of Baleares. It was about the year 236 A. R. 2 
after the building of Rome that the Carthaginians 


under the command of their General Mantr- 
BAL came into Spain to the aſſiſtance of their 
brethren and allies the Phenicians. The war 
continued between the natives and theſe foreigners 


for ſeveral years with various ſucceſs ; but the Car- 


thaginians, who are repreſented as much ſuperior 
to the Phenicians, as well as the Spaniards in point 
of policy or ſtate-craft, partly by force and partly 
by treaties, procured themſelves at length ſuch an 
extent of country, and ſo ſtrongly fortified them- 
lelves, that they began to aſſume the dominion of 
the ſouth part of Spain, and treat both the natives 
and Phenicians as their ſubjects, and eſpecially 
on the ſea- coaſts, there being at that time no ma- 
ritime power able to oppoſe their naval forces. 

It is related, that about the year 207 after the 
building of Rome, the Senate of Carthage fitted 
out two ſquadrons of thips, the one under the com- 
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mand of H a xx o for the diſcovery of the coaſt Carthagi- 
of Africk, and the other under HAMILCAR to nian dif- 


ſail northward about Spain and the reſt of Eu— 
rope. 


galleys, on which he had thirty thouſand men and 


women on board in order to plant colonies where 


he thought proper, ſetting ſail from Cadiz to the 


ſouthward, built a city on the coaſt of Africk 


which he named Thymiaterion; and having af— 
terwards diſcovered tome iſlands under the equi- 
noctial, returned home. PLiny indeed ſays, he 
paſſed the Cape of Good Hope and failed north- 
ward as far as the Red Sea, from whence he ſent 
an account of his expedition to Carthage : but 
thoſe who are acquainted with the ſeas about the 
ſouthern part of Atrick will not eaſily believe 


that the galleys his fleet is ſaid to conſiſt of could 


live in thoſe ſcas. It is generally agreed, how- 
ever, that HAN NO was out five years upon diſco- 
very, and did not return to Carthage 'till the 
year 312. As to Hamitcar, it is ſaid he kept 
cloſe to the coalt of Spain *till he had paſſed Cape 

| | Finiſterra, 


coveries of 


k the coaſt 
HaNNxo, whoſe fleet conſiſted of ſixty of Africk. 
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CHAP. Finiſterra, and then ſteering eaſtward diſcovered 

XVIII. the coaſts of Gaul and Britain, and according to 
ſome failed as far as the Baltick, ſpending about 
two years in this voyage. 

The Carthaginians did not only eſtabliſh them- 
ſelves in Spain about this time, but were en- 
deavouring alſo to ſubdue the iſlands of Sicily and 
Sardinia z but the natives calling in the Romans 
to their aſſiſtance, the Sicilian war proved a very 
long and bloody one, and the Carthaginians were 
in the end driven from thence. Several of the 
cities of Spain alſo, being weary of the Cartha- 


ginian yoke, entered into an alliance with - the 
Romans, 


Hamilcar guntum. 
Governor 


of Spain, 


articularly Roſes, Empurias and Sa- 

hereupon HAMIL e AR, father of 

the celebrated HAN NIBAL, was ſent into Spain 

with a powerful army, and reduced ſome of the 

Builds Bar- places that had revolted; after which he built the 

celona. city of Barcelona, but was killed in a battle with 

the natives and their allies the Romans about the 

522. year of Rome 522, in which, tis ſaid, the Car- 
thaginians loſt forty thouſand men. : 

Aſdrubal AsDRUBAL ſucceeding HamiLlcaR in the 

builds Car- government of Spain, reſtored the affairs of the 

thagens. Carthaginians, and built the city of Carthagena, 

which ſo increaſed in wealth and power, that it 

ſoon after became the capital of their dominions 

on that ſide, to which the commodiouſneſs of the 

harbour (being the beſt in Spain) did not a little 

528. contribute. While As pRUBAL remained here, 

the Romans ſent and embaſſy to the republick of 

Carthage propoſing that the Ebro might be the 

boundary between the Romans and Carthaginians 

in Spain, except the city and territory of Sagun- 

tum, which lay to the weſtward of the river Ebro, 

and was in alliance with Rome, which they 

deſired might alſo remain independent of Car- 

oy And though that republick was not very 

well pleaſed with the Romans intermeddling in 

the affairs of Spain, yet being acquainted with 

the ſucceſs of that people againſt the Gauls at this 

time, they thought fit to diſſemble their reſent- 

ment and ſign a treaty to that effect. The Am- 

' baſſadors however were no ſooner diſmiſſed, but 

AsSDRUBAL began to make preparations for a 

war with the Romans; in which having _ 

three whole years, he was aſſaſſinated by the ſlave 

of a noble Spaniard whom AspRUBAL had put 

532. to death, about the year 532. To him ſucceeded 

Hannibal the celebrated HANNIBZAL, no leſs an enemy to 

Me omg the Romans than AspRUBAL, who determining 

Pein, to fall upon the Saguntines, and drive them and 

the reſt of the Spaniards who were in confederacy 

with the Romans beyond the Ebro, if we may 

credit the Roman writers, underhand incited the 

Spaniards in alliance with Carthage to enter into 

a diſpute with the Saguntines about their limits; 

and under pretence of doing juſtice to the allies 

of the republick, laid ſiege to that city. The 

Saguntines hereupon ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome 

to acquaint that ſtate with the danger that threat- 

ned them, and to deſire an army might march to 

their relief. But the Roman Senate, either not 

prepared to enter into a war, or doubting the ſuc- 

ceſs of it, contented themſelves with ſending a he- 

rald to HAxNIBAL, requiring him to riſe from 

before Saguntum, and not offer violence to the 

allies of Rome, which that General was fo far 

from regarding, that he preſſed the ſiege with 

Saguntum the . fury, and after eight months carried 

— x4 the place by ſtorm. It is reported, that many of 

Hannibal. the inhabitants finding all was loſt, and that 

W I proſpect of relief, took all their richeſt 
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movables and ſet fire to them in the market- place, C HAP. 
killing their wives and children, and afterwards XVIII. 
themſelves with their own hands, rather than ſub- 

mit to the enemy: inſomuch that when the Car- 
thaginians took the city, they found in it ſcarce 

any thing but a heap of ruins. Thus was Sagun- 

tum deſtroyed in the 536th year of Rome, or ac- 536. 
cording to others the 534th, when PuBLIivs 
CorneLivs and Titus SEMPRONIUS were 
Conſuls; a town much celebrated in Roman ſtory 

for it's unſhaken fidelity to that republick, though 

the neglect the Romans ſhewed of that brave 
people does not ſeem to reflect much honour on 

their ſtate. The town of Morviedro in Valencia, 

about five miles from the ſea, is ſuppoſed to have 

been built out of the ruins of Saguntum. But to 
proceed: The Romans upon the deſtruction of 

this city declared war againſt Carthage; where- 

upon HANNIBAL, leaving his brother AspRu- Hanni - 
BAL in the Further Spain beyond the Ebro with a babe h 
good body of African forces, aſſembled an army {hrough 
of 12000 horſe; and 90000 foot, compoſed of S 


f f pa- France in- 
niards and Africans, though ſome make their num- to Italy. 


bers much leſs, and having paſſed the Ebro, left 


Hanno another of his brothers with a body of troops 

in the Hither Spain, continuing his march from 

thence through France into Italy over the Pyrene- 

an mountains and the Alps, which were before * 
thought unpaſſable for an army. The Romans 
did not only aſſemble an army and make head a- 

gainſt this bold invader in Italy, but ſent Cyervs 


SCIP10 into Spain with another army to make a 


diverſion on that ſide. Hannisar's ſucceſs in 


Italy, eſpecially at the battle of Cannæ, where 
40000 Roman foot and 3000 horſe were killed, 


beſides 12000 made priſoners, has been already 
related in the hiſtory of Italy. \ 
In Spain however the Carthaginians were every $ucceſs of 
where beaten: Se ip io defeated the army of H an- Scipio in 
xo in the Hither Spain, and made their General Spain. 
priſoner. He gained a victory alſo over the Car- 
thaginian fleet, took ſeveral towns in the Further 
r. and kept ASDRUBAL in play, whom 
ANNIBAL had left there, to command in his ab- 
ſence. The Senate of Rome hereupon ſent Pun I- 
vs CoRNELIvs Scipio into Spain with a rein- 
forcement of troops to the aſſiſtance of his brother, 
rightly judging that if they could cut off the ſup- 
plies which HANNIBAL received from Spain, he 
would be obliged: to abandon Italy. The two 
SciP10's therefore, in obedience to their orders, 
fell upon As DpRVUBAIL, who was marching. to- 
wards. Italy to the aſſiſtance of his brother, and 
entirely defeated him; AsDRUBAL: with the re- 
mains of his army throwing himſelf into Cartha- 
gena. The Carthaginians were routed afterwards 


in ſeveral other encounters, but received at length 


ſuch numerous reinforcements from Africa, and 
particularly from their friend and ally Mast- 


NISSA, an African Prince, that the Romans in 


Spain received a ſignal defeat, wherein the two 

SciP1o's who commanded them were killed. * 

And now the Carthaginian Generals believing = 1 

there was no enemy left to oppoſe them, ob- killed in 

ſerved no manner of diſcipline, but diſperſed them. Spain. 

ſelves all over the country, either to plunder or 

revenge themſelves on ſuch Spaniards as had ap- 

eared in the intereſt of their enemies. Which 
ARCUS, a Roman tribune, obſerving, aſſem- 

bled a body of Roman troops, and falling firſt 


upon one part of the Carthaginian army and 


then upon another, and defeating - them in 
ſeveral engagements, b his * 
17 til 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


- 
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CHAP til PunLivs CorntrivsSciPlo was ſent 

it. into Spain, with a greater reinforcement to his 
Carthage. Affiſtance. 'Sc1p10-laid fiege to the capital ci- 
na taken ty of Carthagena in the year of Rome 544, 
by the Ro: which he carried in a few weeks. The next year 


mans. the Carthaginians were defeated in a general bat- 
11 - tle, and before the end of the year 548, driven 


thaginians intirely out of Spain. a | 
drivenout The war being ended in Spain, Scipio re- 
of Spain. turned to Rome, and being choſen Conſul, at- 
545. racked the Carthaginians in Africk, where meeting 
with a ſeries of ſucceſs, the republick of Carthage 
found themſelves under a neceffity of recalling 
HANNTBAI from Italy to defend their own 
country; but this General being defeated alſo by 
Sc1e10, a peace followed, the terms whereof 
were very advantageous to the Romans, and thus 
ended the ſecond Punick war, in the year of Rome 
552. Ste io, who was ſon and nephew to the 
two Scipid's'who loſt their lives in the Spaniſh 
war, obtained a triumph on his return from 
 Africk, and had the title of Arz1canvs con- 
' ferred upon him for the ſignal ſervice he had done 
the republick in this war. But to return to Spain. 
The Spaniards had no ſooner expelled the Car- 
thaginians by the aſſiſtance of the Romans, but 
they found themſelves in a worſe condition under 
their deliverers than they were in the days of 
their former maſters; for HanninBar and many 
of the Carthaginian'chiefs having intermarried with 
the Spaniards, they were in a manner become 
one people, and their intereſts the ſame, though 
there might be ſome inſtances of partiality to- 
wards the Africans, as they received their gover- 
nors from thence. But till, *tis evident they 
had much better have borne with a few light in- 
conveniences and diſcouragements from the Car- 
thaginians than have promoted another revolution 

in favour of the Romans; for the latter had no 

ties of relation or intereſt to induce them to uſe 

the Spaniards better than any other people they 

had ſubdued. They politickly pretended indeed, 

when they invited Saguntum and other cities to 

accept of their alliance, to have no other views 

but the freeing an injured people from the Cartha- 

ginian yoke, and reſtoring them to their liberties : 

but when they had driven out the Africans, and 
eſtabliſhed themſelves in their room, they ſaon 

gave the natives to underſtand they muſt now re- 

ceive laws from their republick; and what is 

worſe, they ſaw themſelves frequently abandoned 

to the avarice and cruelty of the Governars and 
Generals that were ſent amongſt them, and lived 

neither under the protection of their own laws, 

or the inſtitutions of that people who had acquired 
the dominion of them. 
amongſt them, not to aſſert their liberties, or 
defend their rights, but to patch up their broken 
fortunes by pillaging the natives, as is become the 
general practice of our days, where any power 
1s poſſeſſed of diſtant n and hath eſta- 
bliſhed colonies abroad. 1 
The Spa- The Spaniards provoked by the cruelty and op- 
niards en. preſſions exerciſed on them by the Roman officers, 
ceavour ko had recourſe to arms in many places, and ſeveral 
the Ronin ſmart engagements happened, wherein great num- 
yoke, bers were killed on both ſides. The Roman wri- 
ters have not been ſo particular in enumerating 
their own loſſes as thoſe of their enemies, of whom 
they tell us in one engagement they killed 12000, 
in another 1 5000, &c. but ſtill the Roman Senate 
were fo apprehenſive of a general revolt, that they 
thought fit to ſend M. Poxcivs Caro thither, 


552. 


The Re- 
. mans aſ- 

ſume the 
dominion 
of Spain. 


with the very ſpoils they had robbed the 
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A. R. 559, (the firſt Conſul that ever comman- CHA P. 


ded in Spain) with a reinforcement of two legions, XVIII. 


of whom their writers relate, that having killed 


forty thouſand Spaniards in one general battle, be- 559. 


ſides a multitude of others in ſieges and ſkirmiſhes, 
he ſold abundance of the natives for ſlaves, de- 
moliſhed mott of their fortifications, and reduced 
them to that deſpair, that many of them choſe 
to die by their own ſwords rather than ſubmit to 
the Roman government; after which he left 
ſtrong gariſons in the country and returned to 
Rome, whither he carried a hundred and forty- 
eight thouſand pound weight of ſilver, and frve 
hundred and forty pound weight of gold, which 
he had plundered the country of, beſides a pro- 
digious treaſure that he diſtributed amongſt his 
ſoldiers. 5 

After Caro, Spain was governed generally by 
Prætors, one ſent to the Hither and the other to 
the Further Spain, . *rill the year 601, during 
which time we find the natives complaining to 
the Senate of Rome of the oppreſſions and extor- 
tions committed by their Governors, for which 
they could have no redreſs, which occaſioned a The frft 
you inſurrection of the Spaniards :' they de- —— 
eated their enemies in ſeveral engagements, kil- : 
ling many thouſands of them. The city of Nu- 
mantia, ſituated in Old Caſtile near the ſource of 
the Duero, being at the head of this confederacy, 
it obtained the name of the Numantian war, and 


was a very long and bloody one; inſomuch that 


the Roman Senate found it neceſſary to ſend Ge- 

nerals of conſular dignity into Spain again, at the 

nead of numerous armies, Of theſe LucvLiLvs 

and GAL BA rendered their names infamous 

their treachery and cruelty: GAR A, when the 

town of Coca had ſurrendered to him upon certain 
conditions, was no ſooner poſſeſſed of the place 

but he put all the inhabitants to the ſword: And 
SERGIUs GALBA, when the Luſitanian army had 
ſubmitted to him, caufed them all to be red. 

Both Luocurlus and GaLna raiſed prodigious The Ro- 
fortunes by the plunder of this people, and being * 
charged with their rapaciouſneſs and cruelty at ger he 
Rome, which had rendered the Spaniards defperate, Spaniards. 
and occaſioned the continuance of the war, and'a 
conſiderable loſs both of men and money to the 
republick, they found means to buy their peace 
Spaniards 

of: from whence ſome have obſerved, that the 

moſt notorious villains often eſcape the hand of ju- 

ſtice, while poor puny ſinners are executed with- 


- out merc yx. 


Upon Galas return to Rome, Spain was 


again under the government of Pretors ; when 
Magiftrates were fent + 


IRIATVUS, a poor ſhepherd, a Luſitanian by 
birth, anno 604, caufed another inſurrection, 
and defeated the Romans in ſeveral battles: 'nor 
were they able to reduce htm by pure force, but 
after ten years hired ſome of his officers to aſſaſſi- 614. 
nate him while he lay aſleep. | | 

PoMPEY, who now commanded in Spain, ob- pompe 
ſerving that the city of Numantia and ſome others oppreſſes 
who had made their peace with Rome, and were the Spa- 
called friends and allies to that republick, affected to diards. 
retain their independencey, and refuſed to be di- 


604. 


* 


rected or influenced by that ſtate, ſtudied how he 


might pick a quarrel with them, and reduce them 
under his power; and having made or found ſome 


frivolous pretence to break with that people, aſ- 
ſembled his forces and blocked them up on all 


ſides; nor would he accept of any condeſcenſions or 
ſatisfactions offered by the Numantians for the pre- 


tended 
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CH AP. tended injuries received. However, the Spaniards be: 
III. ing at that time as well diſciplined as the Romans, 
maintained their ground againſt this great man, 
and the Conſuls that ſucceeded him, *till the year 

617, when C. Hos TiL1ivs Mancinvs, the 

Conſul, coming into Spain, they defeated his forces, 

and ſurrounding the Conſul with the remains of 


his ſhattered army, obtained ſuch a peace of him 


as was very advantageous to themſelves, and no 
leſs diſhonourable to the Roman ſtate : but the 
Senate refuſed to ratify it, ordering the Conſul 
who made it to be delivered up to the Numan- 
tians. To which that people anſwered, the whole 
army ought to be delivered up if they would not 
ratify the treaty, ſince 1t was at their mercy 
when the peace was ſigned. But the Senate de- 
termining to reduce all Spain under their domi- 
Scipio ſent nion, in the year 619 ſent the celebrated Scipio 
into Spain Apg1CANUS into the Hither Spain, as they had 
Sam. done Drcivs BrRvTUS into the Further Spain, 
with numerous armies: and theſe experienced 
Generals, within the compaſs of two years, brought 
almoſt every city under the ſubjection of the Ro- 
mans; even Numantia itſelf offered to ſubmit 
upon conditions, but were told by Scipio they 
muſt ſurrender at diſcretion : which they refu- 
{mg, he intrenched himſelf in ſuch a manner 
round their little ſtate, that nothing could go in 
or out. They endeavoured ſeveral times to break 
through the Roman army, but were repulſed. 
Whereupon being reduced to the utmoſt deſpair, 
they firſt killed their wives and children, and ha- 
ving ſet their houſes and their goods on fire, threw 
themſelves into the flames. Thus fell the Nu- 
mantines in the year 621, and with them the li- 
Spain ab- herties of Spain, the Romans ever after exerciſing 
Oy an abſolute dominion in that province, except 
; among the Cantabri, who poſſeſſed ſome inac- 
ceſſible mountains, and were not conquered till 
the reign of AucusTus. And this was looked 
upon as ſo ſignal a ſervice to the Roman State, 
that both Scipio and BxuTvs had a triumph 
granted them on their return home. | 
The Bale- Spain now. remaining in peace for ſeveral years, 
ares con; wag governed by ten Legates or Lieutenants; and 
quered by in the year 631 the Conſul Q. Cecitwvs Me- 
2 EL L us conquered the Baleares or iſlands of Ma- 
631. jorca, Minorca, &c. and in the years 643 and 
650 the Cimbri, a northern nation, having pene- 
trated through France, and invaded Spain, were 
repulſed by the Romans. About the ſame time 
were inſurrections in ſeveral parts of Spain, which 
were ſuppreſſed by CaLeuRnius Piso, SULPI- 
ius GaLBa and Tirus Dipius: and in the 
year 657 the Conſul PusLIus. Licintus Ck as- 
sus being ſent into Hiſpania Ulterior, ſuppreſſed ſe- 
veral formidable inſurrections, for which in the fixth 
year of his government he obtained a triumph. And 
in this country it is ſuppoſed CR assus heaped u 
that immenſe wealth which occaſioned his ſon 
Mazcus CRAssus to be eſteemed the richeſt 
citizen in Rome. In the year 660 Italy was di- 
trated: with civil wars, the two factions being 
led by MAR TUS and SYLLA; in theſe Spain 
alſo was involved, by the contrivance of StRrTo- 
Rus, a Roman tribune, who ſet up for him- 
ſelf, and maintained his ground againſt the Ge- 
nerals of the republick, and even POM E 
himfelf, who was ſent againſt him, till the year 
681, when SkRroklus was aſſaſſinated by his 
own party for ſome aëts of tyranny he had com- 
mitted, An 


The de- 
ſtruction 
of Numan- 
tia. 
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PERPENVWA, who ſucceeded Ser TORIES, be- CH AP. 
ing entirely defeated by Pop EV, the reſt of Spain Ll 1 | 
made their ſubmiſſion : 3 POM PEV 


Pompey 
erected ſeveral trophies upon the Pyrenean moun- ſuppreſſes 


tains, ſome footſteps whereof it is ſaid are to be an inſur- 
ſeen at this day; and among the Vaſcones or Gunn = 
cons, in the kingdom of Navarre, he founded ther 
city of Pompeiopolis, now called Pampelona. At 
his return to Rome in the year 682, a triumph 
was granted him for his ſucceſſes in Spain; and 


MeTEeLLus, who was joined with him in com- 


mand, had the ſame honour. 


JuLivs CæsAR afterwards commanded in Spain 
in the years 685 and 693 ; but in 501 the govern- 
ment of that province was again conferred upon 
Pomezty, which he governed by his Lieutenants, - 
finding it neceſſary to remain at Rome to ſupport 
his intereſt in the ſenate. Whereupon r 
who was in Gaul, led a great body of his forces — 
over the Pyrenean mountains into Spain, and ſub- there. 
dued Po ME v's party there, for now the civil 
wars were begun in the Roman Empite, Czsar 
being at the head of one party, and Pour EY of 
the other. CæsAR, having obtained the victory 
at Pharſalia, in the year 706, ſubdued King Pro- 
LEM in Egypt, and afterwards Jug another 
African Prince, and having ſettled his affairs at 
Rome, came again into Spain in the year 70g, 
where he had the good fortune alſo to vanquiſh Cæſar de- 
Poupzv's two ſons Cnz1vs and SExrus Poms. feat Pome 
ius, and ſhaving amaſſed together a prodigious) Sons. 
treaſure (for he did not ſpare even the temple of 


706. 


HER cUL ES) he returned to Rome, leaving the 


government of the Hither Spain to Marcus Lz- 
PIDVS, and that of the Further Spain to Asixrus 
PoLt10. 1D | * 
Jurtus CsAR being killed in the ſenate on 
the 15th of March, A. R. 710, SexTus Poxi- 
PEIUS, the youngeſt of Pomety's ſons, afſem- 
bled his friends in that province, fell upon As- 
virus Pol LiIo, who commanded. in the Further 


Spain, and defeated him. But this war was ſoon 


after terminated by the mediation of LEPIDus. 

In the year 714. Avevsrvs, Julius CæsAR's 514. 

heir, Marc Ax rox, and Lreipus, divided A new 

the Roman Empire between them; in which Era in 

diviſion Spain was allotted to Avgusrus, which ke aur Sr 

occaſioned a new Era to be begun in that province, * of 

called Æra Cæſaris, that commenced from the year Auguſtus, 

of Rome 714, and was generally made ufe of in 

this country till the year of Chriſt 1383, when 

King Jo of Caſtile in an aſſembly of the ſtates, 

decreed, that all future computations of years ſnould 

be from the birth of Chriſt. Notwithſtanding 

which, the ra Cæſaris was made uſe of in feveral 

parts of Spain many: years after, which commenced 

29 years before the Chriftian Era, or the birth of 

our Saviour. Wow. S 4 , 
Aucusrus CASAR having ſubdued his rivals Aupuſtus 

in the Empire, LSV Dus and Maxc AN rox v, conquer 

and for ſome time governed the Roman Empire in the Can- 

peace, the Cantabri, who inhabited that part of tabri. 

Spain now called Biſcay, truſting to their moun- 

tains, which werte looked upon as inacceſſible, ven- 

tured to fall upon the Roman colonies in Spain, 

and drew the people of Aſturia and Galicia into 

their alliance, who were weary of the extortions, 

and oppreſſions of the Roman Governors. Avgvs- 

us hereupon aſſembling a numerous army, went 

into Spain in perſon ; but finding the enemy for- 

tified' in their mountains, after he bad in vain 

endeavoured to bring them to @ battle, falhng fick 

with the fatigue and vexation at the difappoint- 

| | | ment, 
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CHAP. ment, he left the continuation of the war to his 

XVIII. General M. AcGRr1PP A, and retired himſelf to 

Tarragona in Catalonia to wait the event of it. 

Agrippa having divided the army in three parts, 

ordered them to ſurround the three principal moun- 

tains the enemies were poſſeſſed of, and caſt up 

ſuch intrenchments that it was impoſſible they 

ſhould receive any ſupplies of proviſions 3 where- 

by the Cantabrians were at length obliged to ſub- 

mit, tho many of them, tis ſaid, choſe rather to 

die by their own hands than ſurrender at diſcretion, 

as the Roman Generals inſiſted they ſhould. And 

thus the war in Spain was brought to a period at- 

ter five years continuance, being about two hun- 

dred years after the Romans firſt entrance into that 

country, AvucusTus having ſold many of the 

moſt reſolute of the Spaniards for ſlaves, obliged 

the reſt to leave their habitations in the mountains, 

and come down into the valleys, that they might 

not be in a condition to inſult the Roman colonies 

again. He alſo fortified ſeveral places, and left 

ſtrong gariſons in them to keep the natives in awe, 

as Merida, Saragoſſa (Cæſar Auguſta), Badajoz, 

Bracara-Auguſta, now Braga, &c. A triumph 

was decreed Auguſtus at his return to Rome for 

the entire conqueſt of Spain, but he did not accept 

it ; ſports however were inſtituted in the room of 

it. And now the temple of Janus was ſhut the 

fourth time, all the world remaining in peace. 

A. D. 15. This great Emperor died in the 15th year after the 
birth of Chriſt. bs Rv 

The Go- From the time of AvcusTvs, Spain being di- 

vernment vided into three provinces, viz. thoſe of Tarraco- 

of Spain nenſis, Bertica and Luſitania, was governed by as 

time o many Prætors. In Tarraconenſis, or Hiſpania Ci- 

Auguſtus. terior, which was now much the largeſt of the 

three, were fourteen colonies, - thirteen munici- 

piums, and ſeven fovereign courts, viz. at Car- 

thagena, : Tarragona, Saragoſſa, Cluma now Co- 

runna, Aſtorga, Luga and Braga. In Bætica were 

eight colonies, - and as many municipiums,. with 

four ſovereign courts, viz: at Cadiz, Seville, E- 

zija and Cordoua. In Luſitania were five colonies, 

and one municipium, viz. Liſbon, called Felicitas 

Julia; and three ſovereign courts, viz. at Merida, 
Badajoz and Santeren, then called Scalabis. 

In the year of our Lord 99, Spain had the ho- 


Trajan, a 


Spaniard. nour of giving an Emperor to Rome, and one of the 
99. beſt that had reigned for many years, viz. M. UI 


plus TRAJANUS, born at Italica near Seville. He 
was a Prince of great natural parts, which were 
improved by his preceptor PLUTARCH the philo- 
ſopher; and he was as remarkable for his humanity 
and univerſal benevolence, as for his parts and learn- 
ing. He built two bridges of admirable ſtructure, 
one over. the Danube in Germany, and the other 
in Spain, over the Tagus at Alcantara, which is 
ſtill ſtanding. He governed the Empire nineteen 
years and an halt. 

400. The Romans continued ſovereigns of Spain till 
The Van- the beginning of the fifth century, when the nor- 
dan, e Nations broke in upon the Empire. The 
spain. Vandals, the Suevi, the Alans and Silingians, firſt 

ſettled themſelves in France; but the Romans and 
Goths uniting their forces againſt them, they paſſed 
the Pyrenean mountains, waſting Spain as they 
had Italy and France before. The Vandals, and 
| Swedes fixed themſelves in Gallicia and Caſtile, the 

Silingians in Bætica, and the Alans in Luſitania, 

inſomuch that only Cantabria and Aſturia now re- 

mained under the dominjon of the Romans. Theſe 
nations falling out among themſelves, the Vandals 
went over into Africa, while the Swedes reduced 
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both the Alans and Silingians under their domi- CH AP. 
nion, and had infallibly conquered the reſt of Spain, XVIII. 
if the Goths, another northern nation, had noet 
ſtopped their Progreſs. That people having ra- TheGoths 
vaged Italy, and plundered Rome it ſelf, marched follow 
into Gaul, making Narbonne the ſeat of their Em- them. 
pire there, which in the beginning extended only 
over Languedoc and Catalonia, though afterwards 
it comprehended moſt part of Spain. AToLpnvs, 
or ApoLPH their King, had ſcarce eſtabliſhed his 
dominion in Gaul, but he was beſieged in his ca- 
pital by the Generals of the Emperor Honoz1vs, 
notwithſtanding he had married the Princeſs Pr a- - 
C1DA, that Emperor's ſiſter, becauſe he refuſed to 
deliver up ATTILA, whom ALARICK had cauſed 
to be proclaimed Emperor in Rome. ATTILA 
being taken at fea during this ſiege; and conſe- 
quently the occaſion of the war removed, a treaty 
was concluded between theſe two powers; but ſo 
little to the ſatisfaction of the Goths, who thereby 
loſt all hopes of returning to Italy, that they aſ- 
ſaſſinated AToLPHus, and advanced S1GERICK 
to the throne in his ſtead, who confirming the 
peace with the Romans which A ToLPpHvus had 
made, was aſſaſſinated alſo by his ſubjects in the 
year 416, before he had reigned a whole year. 

WAILIA, ſuppoſed to be the ſon of ATor- 
PHUS, Was unanimouſly elected King in the room 
of StceRIcxk- With this Prince the Romans 
Joined their arms, and aſſiſted the Goths in driving 
the Swedes and the other barbarous nations out of 
Spain. I ſhall paſs over the reigns of the future 
Gothick Kings till we come to that of Fu Rick, 
eſteemed one of the braveſt of them; he conquered 
all that the Romans had left in Spain, took Gal- 
licia from the Swedes, and reduced all the fouthern 
provinces of France under his dominion, and died 
at Arles, his capital city, anno 483. Under the 
reign of Recarepa, the Son of LEVICIILDA, 
the Empire of the Goths was in its greateſt glory, 
for then it not only comprehended the ſouthern 
provinces of France, and the whole kingdom of 
Spain, but that part of Africk which lies next 
Tangier. Their Empire began to decline un- 
der the reign of King WIT Iz A, and was 
totally deſtroyed in the reign of RopERICk, 
who abandoning himſelf to his paſſion, raviſhed 
the beautiful CAA, the daughter of Count 
JuL1an, Governor of Gothick Mauritania, 
and of that part of Spain which borders upon 
the ſtreights of Gibralter. This unfortunute fa- 
ther, to revenge the diſgrace done to his family, 
took a reſolution to do it at the expence of his coun- 
try, and confederating himſelf with ſome other 
malecontent Lords, invited the Saracens into Spain, The Em- 
who defeated the effeminate Goths in a general bat- pire of the 
tle, where Rop ERIeE is ſuppoſed to be killed, and Goths de. 
within three years after made themſelves entirely ow 
maſters of Spain, except ſome of the mountains of — 
Aſturia, Biſcay and Navarre, whither ſuch of the 
Gothick Chriſtians retired as did no: think fit to 
live under the dominion of the Infidels. Thus was 
the Empire of the Goths deſtroyed, about three 
hundred years after their firſt arrival in Spain. 
= here it is thought proper to give a liſt of their 

ngs. ©! 9: | 1 
Gothick Kings of Spain, before the invaſion of 

476 the Saracens. 

ApoLen, or AToLPHvs, invaded Spain, A. D. 


418. 


* 


483. 


487. 


710. 


713. 


Tut 411 
SIGERICK ſucceeded: 415 
WALLIA | 416 
THEoODoRICT, 419 


Tno- 


H AP. TwoRISMOND.. , : ...... 


VIII. TxzopornclI... | | 
YI, EYARIC.; ... rode DE act GA. 466 
Al aic, the firlt King of the Viſegoths - 483 
e | rte 0 506 
THeoporic III. 511 
AMALARIC 526 
Inzupis 531 
Tu zODROESsLLus 548 
AGcILA 549 
 ATHANAGILDUS 554 
LIVA I. 567 
L UVIOIIpus 568 
RE CARE DUs I. 586 
Levva II. 601 
WirzAIec 603 
Gonpomar 610 
„Sasso: 612 
. Recarepus II. 620 
SWINTHILA - 621 
SIZENANDUS..  ./ | 631 
CHINTILANUS 635 
CHINDASUINT _ , 641 
ECHESWINTE - 649 
AA ?VW 05110, f ea z 
eie, borpdtsk E564 680 
Eoic a 687 
WITrIz A 701 
Ropk RIC 


3 +BxL 
He was defeated and killed in a general battle by 


the Moors or Saracens 


| Tyne i 
I muſt here beg leave to detain the reader a 


little, and obſerve, that theſe Moors or Saracens 
who conquered Spain, were indebted. to that im- 
| poſtor Manowmzr, of whom I have treated already 
in the State of Arabia, both for their religion and 
empire: as he had aſſumed the office of High-prieſt 
of that new religion he ſtruck out, as well as the 
ſovereignty of the people he ſubdued ; his ſucceſſors 
alſo. pretended to the ſupreme power, both in ec- 
cleſiaſtical and temporal affairs, which they exer- 
ciſed for ſome centùries under the title of Caliphs, 
making denen ſeat of their empire; and ſuch 
prodigious ſucceſs did the ſucceſſors gf, 
tor meet with, that they eſtabliſhed their dominion 
in moſt of the kingdoms of Aſia and Africa within, 
; +the,compaſs of fourſcote years. It was in the year 
* of Lene 13, add the 97th of the. Mahometan 
_ 5 ep alled into gs: and poſſeſſed 
themſclves of oe kingdom of Spain. They al- 
lowed liberty of conſcience, I find, to the Chriſtians 
wherever they came, tho the Mahomeran religion 
only was encouraged by them, and thoſe who em- 
braced it generally obtained the name of Saracens 
rom the Arabs the founders of it, who had long 
gone under that denomination; they were alſo 
Called Moors in many countries, from the darkneſs 
pf their complexion. 5 Ke 
Ulid ca- Uri, or Ulir, the ninth Caliph from Mano- 
liph of MET, was Emperor and High- prieſt of the Saracens, 
1 when they were inyited over from the coaſt of Bar- 
Saracens bary by 
Spain. adminiſtration. They applied themſelves to Muz 
then Governor of Barbary, who En: oyer at firſt 
- a ſchall detachment of four or five hundred men. 
rather to ſound the inclination. of the Spaniards; 
than, with, any hopes of ſucceſs, ; but finding the 
: plc generally inclined. to revolt, he raiſed a 
»werful army, and ſent them under the conduct 
of Tarif, a Saracen . to make a deſcent on 
the S wu coaſt..  RopzR1ick on this occalion, 


"$48 
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cceſs did the ſucceſſors gf this impoſ- 


order to reduce that 


uLIAN and ſome. other treacherous Chri- 
conquered ſtians, who were diſguſted at King Ropzzicx's. 


ATE OF SPAIN. i.” 


it is faid, behaved himſelf with as much bravery'C HAT. 
and conduct as any of his Gothick anceſtors, and XVIII 
bid fair for the victory when the armies came 
an engagement, but was betrayed Dy his general 

v 


Jrg 


officers, and even by his Biſhops,” who in the heat 5 
of the battle joined the Mahometans. They ima- \ 
gined poſſibly: that the infidels, after they had aſ- 
ſiſted them in dethroning their ſovereign King 
RopERICk, whoſe tyranny they dreaded, would 
have been ſo complaiſant as to have retired on the 
other ſide the water again, and left them to have 
nominated a ſucceſſor in his ſtead': but the Sara: 
cens were too well acquainted with the fruitful- 
neſs and riches of the country to abandon it; tho 


in gratitude to the Spaniards, who invited them 


over, they indulged them in a general toletation of 
their religion: nay, An DAL AsISs, the Son of 
Mvuza Governor of Barbary, to whom his father 
committed the government of Spain, condeſcend- 
ed to marry Queen EciLowa the widow of Ro- 
DoERI CE, and ſuffered her to enjoy the free ex- 
erciſe of her religion in his own palace. 
ABDALAS Is having cauſed himſelf to be ac- Abdalafis 

knowledged King of Spain by the perſuaſion of his the rt 
wife Eorl onA, made Seville the ſeat of his go- erat 
vernment; and carrying the war into France, con- dan 
quered the ſouthern provinces, which were then 
in poſſeſſion of the Goths. 4 0 
 ABDALAS18- having reigned three years, was 
aſſaſſinated by his kinſman Ajus, who uſurped 
the government of Spain, but not the title of King 
any more than his ſucceſſors, till ABDARAUEN, 
who aſſumed the regal title about the year 731, a- 
gainſt whom Muxiz the Saracen, Governor of 
Gallia Gothica, revolting, ABDAR AEN marched 
into France, and having defeated Mun1z,' he af- 
terwards conquered great part of France, but was The Sara- 
oppoſed by CHarLes' MART EL prime miniſter cens de- 
ol that kingdom, and killed in a general battle, — 
where, according to the French hiſtorians, the by Charles 
Saracens loſt upwards of 300000 Men; and in the Martel. 
year 739 the Saracens were driven almoſt out of 
France by the ſame ſucceſsful-General CyarLEs 
Maar. I Loni Cp 

Not long after the Saracens erected ſeveral The Sara- 
kingdoms in Spain, viz. the kingdoms of Toledo; cens erect 
Saragoſſa, Cordoua, Seville, Grenada and Mur. Ser-! 
cia: which diviſion of their conqueſts gave the — 6 
Chriſtians a great advantage of them. And this in Spain. 
brings me to treat of the Gothick Princes who re- 
covered their country again from the Saracens. 

The Moors having made themſelves maſters of 
all Spain, except ſome barren inacceſſible rocks 
and mountains in Aſturia, Biſcay: and Navarre, - 
whither the Chriſtians retired who refuſed to ſub- 
mit to their government, paſſed the Pyrenees in 
part of France under their 
power which belonged to the Goths there, as has 
been intimated already. During this expedition 
of the Moors into France, which was in the third 
year after their artival in Spain, the Goths in the 
mountains of Aſturia finding it difficult to ſubſiſt 
the multitudes that had taken refuge there, made 
choice of PzLAG1us for their leader, a gentle - pelagius 
man who had ſerved in the Moors army, and upon defeats the 
ſame diſguſt had retired to his diſtreſſed brethren, Saracens 
and under his conduct ventured to deſcend into the 5 | 
plains again. Having made themſelves maſters of King b 
Oviedo, they proclaimed PELAOIUS their King. che Ck. 
He, .afterwards.. obtained a ſignal victory over the ſtians. 
Mooriſh forces, and upon this ſucceſs being joined 722. 
hy the Chriſtians from all parts, beſieged and took 
the capital city of Leon, ſubduing great part of 
| v.42 {I that 


716. 


714 
CHAP. that province, from whence his ſucceſſors after- 
XVIII. wards obtained the title of Kings of Leon. What 
contributed mightily to this ſucceſs, was the mul- 
titude of Chriſtians that remained diſperſed among 
KOT the Moors, who found means to dehver up many 

my we places to their brethren. For the Moors having 
2 Kine: been invited over by the bulk of the people, ſeemed 
of Long to look upon the Spaniards as' their friends ; and 


the Chriſtians with commands in the army they 
left behind them, and with the government of 
ſome conſiderable places, looking upon this as the 
moſt probable means of keeping the people quiet 
while they were empolyed in the Galſick wat; ſo 
that there is no reaſon to have recourſe to miracles 
to account for the ſucceſs of the Chriſtians at this 
time, as the Spaniſh writers conſtantly do. But 


reign, died in the year 737, leaving his new- 


Favila. erected kingdom to his Son FaviLa, of whom 


737. nothing remarkable is related, unleſs it be, that he 
was killed by a bear as he was hunting, two years 
after his acceſſion. Mt 
Alonſo. To Favir a ſucceeded Don ALonso, or Al- 


FONSO, who retook ſeveral conſiderable towns 
from the Moors, extending his conqueſts tothe moſt 
diſtant provinces. He died in the year 757; and had 
the Spaniards continued united under his ſucceſſors, 
the Moors had probably been driven out of Spain 
ina few years: but about this time ſeveral others 
of the Gothick nobility, obſerving the ſucceſſes of 
the Kings of Leon, attacked the Moors in different 
parts, and aſſumed to themſelvesthetitle and dignity 
of ſovereign Princes, particularly Don Garcras 
X1MENESin Navarre; Azw AR Son of Eupo Duke 
of Aquitain in Arragon; BrexnarD, a French- 
man, made Earl of Catalonia by CHARLES the 
Great, upon the taking Barcelona; and ſeveral 
others took upon them the titles of Counts and 
Earls in Caſtile, acknowledging however the King 
of Leon for their ſupreme Lord. But to return to 
Leon. in Have. HEAL Ef 0 $9V 
Don ALonso:was ſucceeded by his Son Fror- 
La, who gained a ſignal victory over the Moors, 
and bravely defended what his father had acquired. 
He was murdered in the year 768 by his brother 
AvREL1v*s, who uſurped his throne to the pre- 
judice of his Son AuREL1vs, and appointed Si- 
LON to ſucceed to the throne after his death; 


Kings of 
Navarre, 


Arragon, 


. Froila. 
757. 


Aurelius. 


768. 


Silon. 


tus. ſiſtance of the Moors, depoſed him, and having 
7 be bes reigned five years and ſix months died anno 788, 
a: He was detefted by the Chriſtians as well on ac- 
virgins to count of his uſurpation, as his agreeing to pay the 
the Moors. Moors annually a tribute of an hundred virgins, of 
which fifty were to be of noble extraction. The 
fame year died ABDERHAMAN King of the Moors, 
who having united all the infidels under one head 
again, recovered Barcelona, and moſt of the towns 
the Chriſtians had poſſeſſed themſelves of in the 
15 reign of ALONSO I. 3 | | | nun ö 
BRE RMV DO, called the D A con, ſucceeded: 
MavREGATOS, and having declared the depoſed 
 ALoNso his companion in the government, died 
anno 791. ALonso refuſing to pay the tribute 
of virgins, was attacked by che infdats, whom he 
Gefeated, and killed 70000 of them in the field of 
battle, according to the Spaniſh writers, whom 1 
cannot give entire credit to upon theſe occaſions 3 


on their expedition into France truſted many of 


to proceed; PELAG1vs after a long and fortunate 


774 which happened inthe year 774. Of S1Low little 
more notice is taken in hiſtory, than that he died 
Alonſo. anno 783, and was ſucceeded by ALons the Son 
783. of FxOILA. 105 (47M 
Maurega-  MavrEcaTvs, ALoxso's uncle, by the aſ- 


to his brot 
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for the numbers of their enemies ſlain within the C H Ap. 
compaſs of a few years were ſo many, — XVII. 
to them, that there could have been no Moors le 
ds ae Ei. a 

ArLonso having no children, it is ſaid, appoint- 
ed CHARLEMAIN his ſucceſſor, upon condition 
he would aſſiſt him in expelling the Moors but of 
Spain: but the Spaniſh nobility dreading the da- 
minion of the Franks, united their forces with the 
infidels, and taking the paſſes of the Pyrenees a- 
bout the mountains of Roncevaux, gave CH A R- Charle- 
LEMAIN a memorable defeat, wherein the ce. mains 
lebrated RoLl AND was killed, whoſe actions the 3 de- 
Spaniſh hiſtories as well as romances are — 
with. ArLonso died in the year 843, having ap- 
pointed Ramiro the fon of Bzrmupo his ſuc- 
ceſſor. | . . 

The reign of RAM Ro is celebrated for a ſignal Ramiro. 
victory he obtained over the Moors, whereby he 843. 
aboliſhed that infamous tribute of an hundred vir- | 
gins which the Chriſtians had been obliged to pay 
the infidels for many years. He alſo defended the 
coaſts of Gallicia againſt the Normans, who inva- 
ded them, and obliged the Normans to return to 
their ſhips. - St 
Os por xo the ſon of Ramiro ſucceeded his Ordonno. 
father anno 850. He defeated the Moon and took 3850. 
ſeveral towns from them, and dying in the 'year 
$62, was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon ALowso the 

IOW . 

8 Don Alonso was driven from his throne, and Alonſo. 
having recovered it again, was ſucceſsful againſt 862. 
the Moors; but ſquandring away his treaſures in 
magnificent buildings, and oppreſſing his ſubjects 

with heavy taxes to reimburſe himſelf, an inſur- 
rection was raiſed againſt him, to appeaſe which 

he was obliged to reſign his crown to his fon Ga R- 

CIAS, anno 910. 3 i 

Garc1As was ſucceſsful againſt the Moors, and Garcias: 
died anno 913. 7. 

Os boo his brother ſucceeded him, and trans- Ordonno. 
ferred the ſeat of his government from Oviedo to 913. 
Leon. The Earls of Caſtile endeavouring to ren- 
der themſelves independent, he ſummoned them 
to meet him on pretence of conſulting them, and 
cauſed them all to be put to death, and died him - 
ſelf ſoon after, 0 ee eee 

He was ſucceeded by his brother FaorTA, who Froila. 
putting to death ſeveral other Caſtilian ng oro of 923. 


* y 


that province revolted from him, chufing two 

the nobility to govern them; one of whom ha 

the civil, and the other the military government 

conferred on him. AT AE Ne os, 

Alonso ſucceeded on the death of Fro1La, Alonſo. 

which happened anno 924. He reſigned his crown 924. 
er RaMiRvus, anno 931, and became 

a monk, ip OS PASS EIT, 

RAM Rus defeated the Moors and plundered the Ramirus. 
town of Madrid, He reſigned his crown to his fon 931. 
Ox box xo in his old age, and died ſoon after, 

VIZ. anno 950, th Bat ER Ne | 

Ox bon xo joining his forces with the Caſtilians, Ordonno. 
obtained a ſignal victory over the Moors and died 950. 
anno 9335, being ſucceeded by SA M e o his bro- 

Sa xeHEGc was depoſed and expelled the kingdom Sancho. 
in the e ig. ev? reign by penn the 935 
ſon of Alonso the monk, by the aſſiſtance of the 
Moors; but Sa N cHa recovered his throne again. 

He was engaged in war with the Earl of Caftile, 
and Sue at length to renounce the ſovereign- 
ty of that earldom. Sa eu was poiſoned with 


an apple by GonzaLo, a diſaffected Earl, and died 
Pts anno 
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CH AP. anno 967, being ſucceeded by his Son Ramirus, 
XVIII. an infant of five yeats of age. | | 
—— Rawrvs was under the tuition of his mother. 
and aunt moſt part of his reign. His couſin BeR- 
MUDO' the Son of Or Doo raiſed a rebellion a- 


Ramirus, 


967. 


gainſt him; of which the Moors took advantage, 


and recovered ſeveral towns from the Chriſtians. 
The clergy are ſaid to be extremely wicked in this 
reign, Rau mus died anno 982, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his couſin BR RMV DO, who had incited 
the rebellion againſt him. 
BrRMUpo, or VEREMUND II, obtaining the 
crown by a faction, was diſtracted with civil wars 
in the beginning of his reign, of which the Moors 
taking advantage, retook abundance of towns from 
the Chriſtians, and even the city of Leon: where- 
upon BR RMV Do entered into a confederacy with 
the Earl of Caſtile and King of Navarre, and re- 
pulſed the Infidels, driving them out of his country. 
He died in the year 999, and left his kingdom to 
his Son ALonso, an infant. | 

The beginning of the reign of ALonso was un- 


Bermudo. 
982. 


Alonſo V. 
0 terrible manner. But the infidels being afterwards 
weakened by civil diſſenſions, and dividing their 
country among a multitude of petty royalets (or 
every one that could poſſeſs himſelf of a city ſtiled 
himſelf a King) the King of Leon re- poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of all the Moors had taken from him; and in 
confederacy with the King of Navarre and the 
Earl of Caſtile, made incurſions into the enemies 
country as far as Cordoua; inſomuch that the in- 
fidels were glad to purchaſe their peace on very 
hard terms. King ALonso afterwards rebuilt the 
city of Leon which had been. demoliſhed by the 
Moors, and invaded Luſitania or Portugal, and 
laying ſiege to Viſco, he was killed before that 
town with a dart, anno 1028. 1 
BERMVU PDO, or VEREMUND III, ſucceeded his 
father Alo HSO. During this reign it was, that 
Sancho King of Navarre having married the ſiſ- 
ter and heireſs of GAR c AS, Earl of Caſtile, uni- 
ted Caſtile to the kingdom of Navarre on the death 
of Garxctas, who was murdered by ſome of his 
Sancho K. vaſſal Lords. Sancho King of Navarre after- 
of Na- wards made war on BERMVU DO King of Leon, 
varre con: and conquered part of his territories, which pro- 
N duced a treaty between the two Kings, wherein it 
tains Caſ- was agreed, that Don FERDINx Ao, the King of 
tile bymar- Navarre's Son, ſhould marry Donna SaNchHA, 
riage. the daughter and heireſs of the King of Leon, and 
that ſhe ſhould receive as a dower in preſent, all 
that had been conquered of Leon, and be declared 
heireſs of that kingdom. Sancno died anno 1035, 
moſt of Spain being at this time united in his houſe. 


Bermudo. 


1028. 


He left four ſons ; to GAR IAS the eldeſt he gave 


Divides Navarte and Biſcay, to Fer pinanD: Caſtile, to 

his terti- GoNsALVO Sobratva and Ripagorſa, and to Ra- 

3 * Mus, a natural Son Arragon; and on every 

his ſoas. One of them conferred the title of King. Gan- 

©IAs the eldeſt going a pilgrimage to Rome, Ra- 

MtR Us endeavoured to make himſelf maſter of Na- 

varre; but Garcias returning home, drove him 

even out of Arragon. Bzrmupo King of Leon, 

while tke brothers were gos ec in war a. 
themſelves, invaded Caſtile, the dominions of hi 
brother FERDINAND; but GAR CAS coming to 
Ferdinand the aſfiſtance of FERDIX Ab, they defeated BAR“ 

1038. MD and killed him in the field of battle, where- 


Firſt K. of ep iro became poſſeſſed of the kingdom 


Caſtile, 


x. of Leon in right of bis wife. A war happened af- 


terwards between Garcias King of Navarre and 
which GaRclas loſing his life, 


FERDINAND, in 
E N. | I 


fortunate, the Moors ravaging his territories in a 


T6. 
FEerpinanD ſucceeded to Navarre, and during > 5 F. 
the diſpute, Ramiro found means to recover Ar- XVIII. 
ragon again. FERDINAND alſo recovered great 
part of Luſitania from the Moors, and dying in the 

year 1065, divided his dominions among his ſons, 


Kings of Caſtile after the invaſion of the 
Fr -;15+ 5 . OW. :: | 


This country was governed after the year 904 
by Counts; the laſt was Garcias, who was 
killed on the day of his marriage. His ſiſter EL. 
viRa married Sancno II, King of Navarre, by 
which Caſtile was added to the crown of Navarre. 
Sax cho divided his dominionsamong his children, 
anno 1037, or 1038: he gave Caſtile to his Son 
FERDINAND, who conquered Leon, and on his 
death divided his kingdoms among his three Sons; 
to Saxdcho he gave. Caſtile, to Alonso, Leon, 
and to GARcCIAãS, Gallicia, 


Sancho ſucceeded to Caſtile, 


anno 1067 
Alonso his brother ſucceeded him | 1073 
 ALenonsvs VII. | 1109 
Alhonsus, or ALonso VIII. 1118 
Sancho II. " 1187 
Aurnorsus, or ALonso IX. 1180 
HENRVI. ; | 1214 
FERDINAND III. 1217 
AlrHONSts X. 1252 
Sancno III. 1284 
FERDINAND IV. 1295 
Al r RHOxNSsUs XI. 1312 
PRTER 1350 
HENRY II. 1369 
Jann I. 1379 
HRV III. =: 3 
Jonn. II. 1407 
HENRY IV. 1454 
Fra DIN AND V. : 1474 
PuriLIe I. 1304 
CuARLES IJ. 1516 
Prilie II. 1558 
PariLie III. 1598 
Pritie IV. 1621 
CMARLES II. 1665 
PRIIIr VS. > 1700 


CHARLES III, Archduke of Auſtria, the pre- 
ſent Emperor, was proclaimed Hog of Spain anno 
1703, and is to retain that title during his life, 
together with Naples, Sicily, Milan and Spaniſh 
Flanders, which are to deſcend. to his heirs: the 
reſt of the dominions of Spain are confirmed to 
Pa1L1e V, and his heirs. T5 6 
SANO n enen Aroxso out of his domi- 
nions, and taken GAR CAS priſoner, poſſeſſed him- | 
ſelf of the territories of his two brothers about the gancho, 
year 1067; but being killed at the ſiege of Camora, 1067. 
Alonso his brother, who till this time had re- 
ſided among the Moors, made himſelf maſter of 
Caſtile as well as Leon, and afterwards took To- Alonſo yi 
ledo, held impregnable in thoſe days, and a vaſt reg, 
extent of country from the Moors. Great re- in- Takes To- 
forcements coming over from Africk afterwards, — and a 
the infidels defeated the Chriſtians: in two general , — 
battels ; notwithſtanding which, Aloxso at length from the 
repulſed: them again, and obliged the King of Cor- Moors, 
doua, then the greateſt of the Mooriſh ſovereigns, 
to become tributary to him. . | 
Aroxso VII dying in the year 1109, ALoNnso, Alonſo 
who had married Ur aca his only daughter and VII. 
heireſs, ſucceeded to his dominions; but this mar- 1109. 

| riage 


XVII. the Son of UAA, by RaymunD of 0 
e 


Alonſo 
VIII. 
1118. 


and Leon. About this time Aroxnso King of 
Arragon took Saragoſſa from the Moors. Both 
ALonso King of Arragon, and ALonso his ſon- 
in-law, King of Caſtile, were very ſucceſsful a- 
gainſt the Moors, taking towns without. number 
from them: but the King of Arragon had the miſ- 
fortune to be killed in a ſkirmiſh"with the infidels 
1134. in the year 1134. By his will he left his domi- 
nions to the nights templers and hoſpitallers, but 
his ſubjects did not acquieſce in it: the Navarrois 
choſe Garcras, deſcended from their former royal 
family, for their King; and the Arragonians e- 
lected RamirRo a Monk, brother to their late 
King, whereby theſe kingdoms became divided 

Ain. | 
Alonſo K. Mrs King of Caſtile being now the moſt 
of Caſtile potent of the Spaniſh Sovereigns, cauſed himſelf to 
_ Em. be crowned Emperor of Spain at Toledo, on Whit- 

N ſunday 1135. N | | 
Kingdom Two years after, the Earl of Portugal, Don 
of Portu- 'ALons0, who was then poſſeſſed of the eaſtern part 
gal found- Of that country, having great ſucceſs againſt the 
1139. Moors, was ſaluted King of Portugal by his army, 


which title his ſucceſſors retained for many hundred 
7ears. | | 
The 7 Aronso the Emperor entring into a confede- 


1 66 "oy with the Kings of Navarre and Arragon a- 
— *" Pafnſt the Moors, they took from the infidels the 
cities of Banca, Almeria, Tortoſa, Lerida and 
1147. Fraga in the years 1147 and 1148, and about the 
ſame time Liſbon was taken from them by the 


King of Portugal. A 
. -  ALonso the Emperor died in the year 1157, his 
eldeſt Son Sax cho ſucceeding to Caſtile, and 
FERDINAND his youngeſt Son to Leon and 
| Galicia. . 3 148 
Alonſo. Saxcho dying within little more than a year, 
1158. as ſucceeded by his Son ALowso an infant. Du- 
ring his minority, his Uncle Fzxpinand King 
of Leon waſted his country, endeavouring to get 
the young King into his hands; but the _— 
of Caſtile defended their monarch's perſon agai 
all his efforts, notwithſtanding King FERDINAND 
had made himſelf maſter of Toledo, and moſt of 
the conſiderable towns in that kingdom. The Caſ- 
tillans weary of the tyranny of FERDINAND King 
of Leon, invited their young King ALowso to take 
'the government upon him, about the year 1168 ; 
and upon his appearing, Toledo and other cities 
expelled the King of Leon's gariſons and declared 
for him. Not long after the Kings of Caſtile and 
Arragon entered into a defenſive alliance, and the 
young King of Caſtile to ſtrengthen himſelf ſtill 
more, married the Princeſs ELza no, the daugh- 
ter of HENRY II, King of England. And now 
the Spaniſh Kings being at peace among themſelves, 


1168. 


entered into a confederacy againſt the Moors. The 


1195. Infidels on the other hand having invited over vaſt 
nutnbers of Africans to their aſſiſtance, fell upon 
Alonso King of Caſtile, and routed his army 
before the Kings of Leon and Navarre had joined 
| him, whereupon followed a truce between the 
Chriſtians and Moors. The year 1e12 was more 
favourable to the-Chriſtians ; for the four Kings 
of Spain, viz. the Kings of Leon, Navarre, Caſ- 
tile and Arragon, having aſſembled all their forces, 
and being joined by an hundred thouſand foreig- 
ae" ners, who came from France and other Chriſtian 
Chenſtians, countries, gained a ſignal 2 over the Moors, 
who had been re- inforeed in like manner by the 
2D p | 


1212. 


A ſignal 
victory 
52 - 


her firſt huſband, was proclaimed King of Caſtile 


THE PRESENT STATE OF SPAIN. 


C H AP. riage being declared void for conſanguinity, Alonso 


Mahometan Princes from Africk, and, accord. C H A P. 
ing to the Chriſtian account, killed two hundred XVIII. 
thouſand of them upon the ſpot: t. 
Alonso died in the year 1214, leaving behind Henry I. 
him one ſon named HR NR V, whoſe minority oc- 1214. 
caſioned great diſturbances in the kingdom. He 
died without iſſue in the year 1217. His eldeſt 
ſiſter BL AN H had been married to Lewis VIII, 
fon of Pritre-Avousrus King of France: the 
other, BERENGARIA, to Al oxso King of Leon. 
The crown ſhould have deſcended to the eldeſt and 
her heirs, but the ſtates, out of their averſion to 
foreigners, transferred their allegiance to FerD1- Ferdinand 
NAND, ſurnamed the Holy, Son of BERENOGARIA, 1217. 
who immediately poſſeſſed himſelf of the kingdom. 
It is related by ſome, that BL AN HH was not the 
eldeſt ſiſter, and that the Caſtilian noblemen diſ- 
puted BextEnGARIA'S right to the crown, only 
on account of the Pope's having declared her mar- 
rage with Aronso void, and their children ille- 
gitimate, as being too near in blood. te 
By the death of ALonso, Leon and Caſtile Leon and 
were reunited again under FERDINAND. The Caſtile 
power of the Moors began to decline extremely at , * 
this time; King James of Arragon took from NN 
them Majorca in the year 1230, Minorca in the TheChric- 
ear 1232, Yvica in the year 1234, the city and tians con- 
ingdom of Valencia in the year 1238. FERDI- duer Ma. 
NAND took from them in the year 1230, Merida lenci, a 
and Badajoz, and ſeveral other places; in the year Andaluſia, 
1236, the city and kingdom of Corduba ; in the Murcia, 
year 1240, Murcia put it ſelf under the protec- — 
tion of Caſtile; in the year 1243, Seville and the 
greateſt part of Andaluſia ſubmitted to FR RDI/ 
NAND : but whilſt he was making preparations to 
carry the war into Africa, he died in the year 1252, 
being ſucceeded by his Son ALonso X. ef 
- ALonso or ALFonso the tenth was famous a- Alonſo x. 
mong foreigners for his wiſdom and great ſkill in 1252. 
aſtronomy 3 but he was unfortunate at home, 
and hated by his ſubjects; the firſt occaſion of 
which was his loading his ſubjects with taxes, in 
order to repleniſh his exhauſted treaſury : he alſo 
cauſed the current coin to be diminiſhed, which 
enhanced the price of every thing ; whereupon he 
ſet certain rates on all proviſions, and this occa- 
fioned a general ſcarcity, the people not being wil- 
ling to ſell at the rates preſcribed them. He was by 
ſome of the Electors choſen Roman Emperor, but 
becauſe his children were then very young, and 
great diviſions ariſen among his nobility, he de- 
layed the taking poſſeſſion of the imperial dignity 
ſo long, that RopoLen of Haſburg was elected in 
his ſtead, and when he would afterwards have ac- 
cepted of it, he was excommunicated by the Pope, 
and obliged to renounce the title of Emperor. 
Upon the death of FERDINA Vb his eldeſt Son, 
SANCHO the. younger brother begun to forin de- 
ſigns upon the ſucceſſion, though FE RDINð AN po 
had left children behind him. This occaſioned a 
zealouſy betwixt the father and ſon, which at length 
broke out into an open rebellion, the ſon being aſ- 


ſiſted by the major part of the ſtates. 


This commotion however ceaſed on the death Sancho. 
of ALonso, which happened anno 1284, when 1284- 
SANCHO uſurped the crown, to the prejudice of his 

nephews. Under the reign of this King, many 
battles were fought againſt the Moors with various 
ſucceſs. , In the year of his acceſſion happened the 
Sicilian Veſpers, by which means Pz Tz: King of 
Arragon obtained the kingdom of Sicily, He died 
in the year 12999. el 


"During 
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CHAP. During the minority of his Son FERDINAND 
XVIII. the fourth, the kingdom of Caſtile was in great 
n e diſtraction. After FERDINAND came to age, he 
VI. commenced 2 war with the Moors, taking from 
1295. Them Gibralter, and died in the flower of his age, 
anno 1312, leaving one Son named ALonso, an 

infant about twelve months old. Under the reign 

of this King, IAu Es King of Arragon obtained 

the kingdom of Sardinia by the Pope's grant, who 
pretended to a right of diſpoſing of it; and the re- 

publick of Piſa being then 1n poſſeſſion of the ſame, 

were beaten out by the Arragonians. 

Alonſo XI The minority of ALonso XI, was in like man- 
1312. ner full of trouble, the Moors receiving great rein- 
forcements from Africa. The Caſtihans however 
A victory obtained a ſignal victory over them in the year 
over the 1 340, in which battle, it is ſaid, two hundred thou- 
Moors, an. ſand Moors were killed, and but twenty-five thou- 
134% ſand Spaniards ; upon this Algezira was taken, and 

a peace concluded with the King of Grenada, on 
condition that he ſhould be tributary, to Caſtile. -- 


Peter the 
Cruel. 


1350 anno 1350, and was ſucceeded bythis Son PETER, 


ſurnamed the Cruel, who reigned very tyrannically. 
He drew the hatred of moſt of his ſubjects upon 
himſelfby parting from his Queen BLAancn, whom 
he afterwards cauſed to be murdered for the ſake'of 
a concubine. This occaſioned a plot againſt him, 


which he ſuppreſſed with a great deal of bloodſhed. 


In the mean while a war aroſe betwixt him and 
PETER IV King of Arragon, who aſſiſted the re- 
bels in Caſtile. They had ſet up: for their King, 
HENRY the King's brother, by a concubine called 
ELzonoRa GusMAN. With him alſo joined a 
great many French voluntiers, ſo that falling upon 
Pr ER of Caſtile, he forced hin to flee into A- 
uitain. But PETER having prevailed with the 
rince of Wales to aſſiſt him with an army of ve- 
teran troops, returned into Spain, defeated HENRY, 
1367. and obliged him to retire into France in his turn. 
King PRT ER however did not deſiſt from his ty- 
ranny, whereby he quite loſt the affection of his 
ſubjects; and Hen x V having gathered another army 


in France, re- entered Caſtile, where being aſſiſted 


by the Caſtilians, he defeated his rival, and killed 
him with his own hands. | 


Henry II. HENRY II, ſurnamed the Baſtard, did at firſt 


1363 labour under great difficulties, the neighbouring 


powers attacking him on every ſide; but at laſt 
a peace was made with all of them upon honou- 
rable terms. He died in the year 1399, * | 
John. His ſon Joan endeavoured to obtain the crown 
1379. of Portugal upon the death of FeRDiNanD it's 
King, whoſe daughter he had married ; but the 
Portugueſe, out of their averſion to the Caſtilians, 
ſet up for their King Joan, natural ſon to PR- 
TER King of Portugal, who maintained himſelf 
againſt the Caſtilians, and gained a ſignal victory 
over them near Aliumbaret. Caſtile was at that 
time in great diſtraction, the Engliſh ſiding with 
the Portugueſe under the Duke of Lancaſter, 
who having married the daughter of PETER ſur- 
named the Cruel, pretended a right to the crown 
of Caſtile, and accordingly aſſumed the title and 
arms; but the diſpute was at laſt compoſed, by 
marrying the daughter of the Engliſh Duke to 
the Prince of Caſtile, After which a peace was 
likewiſe concluded with Portugal. Joan died by 
a fall from his horſe, anno 1390. 
HzNnxy III was a ſickly Prince, under whoſe 


He did nothing remarkable, except that he re- 
ſtored the revenues which the nobility had alie- 
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minority great diviſions aroſe in the kingdom. 
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nated from the crown. He died in the year 1405, CHAP: 
leaving behind him Jonn II, a child of two 2 
months old. 

The tuitjon of this Prince was committed to John II. 
his mother and Don FER DIN AN P ͤ his uncle, to 1407. 
whom the States offered the kingdom, which he 
refuſed, but accepted however the crown of Ar- 
ragon. This King under the tuition of his mo- 
ther being grown very effeminate, addicted to 
pleaſure, and having no genius or inclination for 
publick buſineſs, committed the whole manage- 
ment of the State to his favourite ALvaRtz DE 
Luna, an ambitious man, which occaſioned great 
murmurings among the nobility, Jonx taking 
his favourite's part, a civil war enſued, wherein 
the rebels were headed by his own ſon, and the 
city of Toledo declared againſt him. At laſt the 
King tired out with protecting ALVAREZ, and 
the many inconveniences he had brought himſelf 
under, conſented to cut off this favourite's head; 


| | and died himſelf the next year. Under the reign 
King ALonso died at the ſiege of Gibralter, 


of this King a war broke our betwixt the Spa- 
niards and the Moors of Grenada, wherein the 
firſt had great advantages. In the year 1420 


King ALoxs0 of Arragori was adopted by Joan 


Queen” of Naples for -her heir; but a difference 
ariſing betwixt Joan and ALowso, ſhe declared 
the ſaid adoption void: and null, receiving in his 


ſtead Lewis Duke of Anjou; which afterwards 


occaſioned bloody wars berwixt France and Spain: 
but at laſt Aronso prevailed, making himſelf 
maſter of Naples, and leaving the ſame to his na- 
tural ſon FERDINAND. Ew | 
In the kingdom of Caſtile, Jonn' II was ſuc- Henry IV. 
ceeded by his ſon HENRY IV, ſtiled by ſome the 245+ 
Scourge and Scandal of Caſtile, who being inca- 
pable of begetting children, to remove the ſuſpi- 
cion: of his impotence, hired one BERTYR AND 
DE CukvA, afterwards created a Duke, to lie 
with: the Queen, who having been delivered of a 
daughter named Joan, HENRY cauſed her to 
be proclaimed heireſs to the crown. What con- 
firmed. the people in this belief was, that the 
ueen after wards had another baſtard by an- 
other. perſon. To wipe off the ſcandal, and to 
exclude Joa N from the ſucceſſion of the crown, 
the nobility of Gaſtile entered into an aſſociation; 
and placing the image of HENRY upon a ſcaffold, 
they there formally accuſed him of this wicked 
contrivance, and afterwards having taken off his 
ornaments, threw' his image from the ſcaffold, 
proclaiming; at the fame time Alonso, brother 
of HrNR v, their King. From hence aroſe in- 
teſtine wars, which occaſioned ſeveral battles. 
During theſe troubles ALonso died. 8 


declared King of Sicily, propoſed a marriage with Kein 2 
IsABELLA, Henry's ſiſter, to whom the rebel. Aragon, 
lious Caſtilians had offered the crown, and forted married to 
HENRY to confirm her right to the ſame: where. {{abclla, 
upon the nuptials were celebrated privately. Yer — 
would HEN RV, by making his conceſſion void, Caſtile. 
have afterwards ſet up again the title of Joan, 1409. 
whom he had promiſed in marriage to CHARTES 
Duke of Aquitain, brother to LEWIS XI King 
of France. But he dying ſuddenly, HENRY at 
laſt was reconciled to FERDINAND and ISA“ 


BELLA, and died in the year 1474. 


 IBaBELLa, now Queen of Caſtile, being mar- Ferdinand 
ried to FERDINAND King of Sicily, and pre- and Nabel- 
ſumptive heir to the kingdom of Arragon, and la King 


thereby moſt of the dominions of Spain becoming 0h; why 


17 N ſubject 1474. 
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numerous army to aſſert his title. 


THE PRESENT 8TATE OF SPAIN. 


CHAP. ſubject to one houſe, I ſhall treat more largely of 
XVIII. the future reigns than I have of the former, when 
. country was ſplit into ſo many little king- 


doms and principalities, that their hiſtory was not 
of ſuch conſequence as that of the ſucceeding Mo- 
narchs. But it may be proper here to give a liſt 
of the Kings of Arragon before it was united 
to Caſtile. | 


Kings of Arragon after the invaſion of the 
1 Saracens. 


This kingdom was erected in 90g, and con- 
tained then Sobrarva and the country of Ripagorſa. 
Sancyo ABR ACA was their firſt King, and 
called himſelf King of Navarre and Arragon. 
They continued in one hand 132 years, till 
Sancno the Great divided his dominions be- 
twixt his ſons ; and Arragon fell to his baſtard 
ſon Ramiro, who was the firſt of the ſeparate 
Kings. 


Ramiro came to the crown anno 1037 


Sancao Ramir ſucceeded 1067 
Don PepRo ]. 1094 
ArygHoNsus, or ALons0o I. 1104 
Ramiro II. 1134 
RAIMOND IJ. | 1138 
Al RHONHSUs, or ALons0 II. 116 
PETER II. 119 
JAuxs I. 1214 
PETER III. 1276 
Al Hoxsus III. 1285 
James IL : 
Al RHONSus IV. 1328 
PETER IV. ö 1336 
«pas 1389 
MARTIN 1395 
FERDINAND 1413 
ALpHonsvs V. 
Jour II. 1460 
FERDINAND 


1478 


FzgpinanD and IsABELLA met with great 
oppoſition in the beginning of their reign, as well 
from a powerful faction in Caſtile, as from A- 


Loxso King of Portugal, who having eſpouſed 


the Princeſs Joanna, by ſome pretended to be 
the legitimate daughter (though generally held to 
be illegitimate) of the late King Hevwer, aſ- 
ſumed the title of King of Caſtile, and raiſed a 
But the King 
of Portugal being defeated in a general battle near 
Toro, deſiſted from his pretenſions, and the Prin- 


ceſs Joanna, whom he had eſpouſed, retired 


1479. 
Arragon 
deſcends 
to Ferdi - 
nand. 


into a nunnery. 

Jon King of Arragon dying in the year 1479, 
FERDINAND took poſſeſſion of that kingdom, 
together with Catalonia, Valencia, and Majorca, 


which belonged to it ; ſo that he was now in his 
con or his wite's right Sovereign of all Spain, 
except Navarre, Portugal, and Grenada, the laſt 


of which provinces was yet in the poſſeſſion of 
| the Moors. 


1481. 


The people of Caſtile complaining that the no- 
bility oppreſſed the commons, and had devoured 
the revenues of the crown, which was the occa- 
ſion of the heavy taxes impoſed on the nation, all 
grants extorted by force, or granted voluntarily 
by the late King HENay were declared void. 
At the ſame time Prince Joan, the ſon of Kin 


FERDINAND and ISABELLA, was declared heir 
to the kingdoms of Caſtile and Arragon. He was 
born in the year 1478. 


And now King Fra DINAND and his Queen 


CHAP, 


being peaceably ſettled in their dominions, em- XVIII 
ployed themſelves in reforming ſuch abuſes in tn 


adminiſtration, as had been introduced during the 
late wars; and particularly in the courts of juſtice : 
for lawyers are the ſame in every country, and if 
their practice is not ſometimes examined into by 
the legiſlature, greater oppreſſions will. be com- 


mitted under a colour of juſtice, than could have 


happened in places where there was no law in be- 
ing. His next care, ſay the Spaniards, was to 
root all errors and herefies out of the church; 
and to that end he eſtabliſhed the holy Inquiſition, 
to keep the converted Moors and Jews in awe, 
and deter them from returning to their idolatry 
and ſuperſtition. But notwithſtanding the ſpe- 
cious pretences for erecting this court, in the words 
of the judicious PurrENDORT, it is eſteemed 
by other nations an inhuman and execrable tri- 
bunal, and carries the greateſt injuſtice with it, 
in making the children to bear the guilt of their 
parents, and not ſuffering any one to know ei- 
ther his accuſers, or the particulars of the charge 
brought againſt him, in order to clear himſelf of 
it. But I ſhall enlarge further on this head, when 
I come to give the hiſtory of the perſecution 
raiſed againſt the converted Jews and Moors of 
Grenada, &c. 

The greateſt part of Spain being united under 
one head, was become too powerful for the Moors 
ef Grenada, who were alſo much weakened by 
their inteſtine diviſions, whichinduced King Fr R- 
DINAND about this time 'to endeavour the mak- 
ing an abſolute conqueſt of them. The war was 
begun in the year 1481, by ſkirmiſhing and at- 
tacking ſome inconſiderable towns, which were 
often taken and retaken ; but nothing of any great 
conſequence happened in - this war till the year 
1487, when the city of Malaga was beſieged” by 


1481. 


King FERDINAND with an army of twelve thou- 


ſand horſe and forty thouſand foot. It was taken 
an the 18th of Au 


1487. 


guſt 1485 when it ſurrendered Malaga 


at diſcretion, after it had been bravely defended own by 


upwards of three months. - 

There being ſome diſturbances in Arragon, and 
the plague ſweeping away great numbers of peo- 
ple in Spain. the three following years, the war 
againſt the Moors was not carried on with vigour, 


only the country was haraſſed and waſted to the 
very walls of Grenada. 


King Fer- 


__ _dinand. 


In the year 1491 that Grenada 


capital was beſieged by the Chriſtians, ſaid to con- beſieged. 


tain at that time ſixty thouſand houſes, and to 


have no leſs than a thouſand and thirty beautiful 1 


towers on the walls. King FrRDIN AND fat 
down before it on the 24th of April 1491, and it 
ſurrendered upon articles on. the 25th of Novem- 
ber following, having held out a ſiege of ſeven 
months. The-articles were ſworn to by King 
FERDINAND on the one fide, and by BoABDII, 


the Mooriſh King, on the other: the ſubſtance 
whereof were; | 


* That the Moors within fixty days deliver up 
to the King the two caſtles, the towers, and 
* gates of the city. That they do homage to 
King FERDINAND, and take an oath of alle- 
* giance to him. That they ſet at liberty all 
* Chriſtian flaves without ranſom. Thar till theſe 
* articles be. performed they deliver up five hun- 


g * dred ſons of the principal inhabitants as hoſtages, 


That they be left poſſeſſed of their lands, arms, 
and horſes, only delivering up the artillery. 
That they keep their moſques, and have = 

| . | d 0 oc ee 


1491. 
e large - 
neſs of that 
city. 


Articles of 
ſurrender. 


— 


THE PRESENT STATE OF SPAIN. 
CHAP. * free exerciſe of their religion. That they be 
XVIII. governed according to their own laws; and to 

| this purpoſe perſons of their own nation be a 


719 
dom, to FERDINAND and IsaBELLA, King HAF. 
and Queen of Caſtile and Arragon, on the day XVIII. 
after New-Vear's Day, anno 1491-2; which 


pointed, by whoſe advice the King's officers ſhall 
« adminiſter juſtice to them. That part of the 
© uſual taxes be abated during the term of three 
« years, and never after be greater than they uſed 
to pay to their own Kings. That ſuch as will 
go over into Africk may ſell their goods, and 
de furniſhed with ſhips for their paſſage into any 
port they ſhall chuſe. That King Boanpir's 
« {ot, and the other hoſtages delivered by him, be 
« reftored after the city is ſurrendered.” 


Before the ſixty days were expired a fanatick 
Moor raiſed an inſurrection in the city, exclaim- 


ing againſt the capitulation, which King Boas- 


DIL with ſome difficulty ſuppreſſed ; and being 


apprehenſive of farther tumults, ſent immediately 
to King FERDINAND to acquaint him with the 
ſituation of affairs, offering to deliver up the city 
before the time was expired. Whereupon King 
FERDINAND made his entry into the city of 
Grenada at the head of his army on the day after 
New-Year's-Day 1491-2, being met by King Bo- 
ABDIL at the head of fifty horſe, who upon de- 
livering up the keys of the town to FERDINAND, 
ſaid, We are your ſlaves, invincible King! We 
« deliver up this city and kingdom to you, not 
* doubting you will uſe us with clemency and 
© moderation.” | 

To King BoaBDIL was aſſigned the valley of 
Purchena for his reſidence, with a handſome re- 
venue; bur he choſe' to tranſport himſelf to A- 
frica, rather than live a fubje& in a country of 
which he had been Sovereign. And here it ma 
be' proper to infert a liſt of the Mooriſh Kings of 
Grenada. 10 | 


Kings of Grenada after the invaſion of the 
Saracens. . Tg 


JoszypH ALBEN ALMAO uſurped the crown. 


MAnoMET the Crook-back was reſtored again 


put an end to the dominion of the Moors in 
Spain, 55 


King FERDINAND and Queen T8aBELLA be⸗ 
in 
all Jews to depart the kingdom of Spain within 
the ſpace of four months; but gave them leave 
to fell their effects or carry them with them. 
Whereupon it is ſaid, ſeventeen thouſand fami- 
lies of that people (and according to others, eight 
hundred thouſand ſouls) quitted that kingdom; 
ſome tranſported themſelves to Africa, others to 
Italy, &c. but the bulk of them went to Portugal, 
where King Jon N II permitted them to be 
received upon condition of their paying him 
eight crowns of gold for every head, and their 
promiſing to depart his kingdom within a certain 
limited time, on the expiration whereof all who 
remained behind were to be made ſlaves. But 
when this people came to the port towns of Por- 
tugal, in order to tranſport themſelves, they found 
the King had prohibired all ſhips to take them on 
board; and notwithftanding their ſtay was occa- 
ſioned by the King's own orders, he cauſed all their 
effects to be ſeized on the expiration of the time pre- 
fixed, and fold their perſons to his ſubjeRs for ſlaves. 
Doctor GE DD ES adds, That King EManu- 
*,EL, who ſucceeded Jon x, reckoning it to have 
been both an unjuſt. and diſhonourable thing 
that his predeceſſor had done to the Jews, he 
© ſet them all ar liberty again; but at the ſame 


time commanded them all, upon pain of perpe- 
y © tual ſervitude, either to be baptized within a 


© certain term of months, or to leave Portugal, 
< promiſing that ſhips ſhould be provided for all 
* that would depart at the three chief ports of his 
* kingdom. The Jews who had all left Spain, 


_ © where they and their anceſtors had lived for a 


this manner, are reckoned to have been above three 
hundred thouſand, men, women and children. 


g at Grenada in the year 1492, commanded 


great many generations, becauſe bee would ns 
wn the the kingdoms of the Moors in not turn Chriſtians, did intend to leave Portu- N. 
1 AI. 4 par pred. retired after _ gal or 1 2 ki pag rot - Is 
heir expulfi the other provinces. | ir wWI eir families to the ports appointe 4 
my e 2 | E or their r aac where inſtead of ſhips to 1 
T u ALHAMAR began his reign carry them off, they met with a proclamation 3 
Mar uy FEY: 1 D. 1238 prohibiting them upon pain of den to embark 145 
MAuoME T MiR 1273 any where but at Liſbon: To which city when bk! 
ManomeT ABEN ALHAMAR 1305 they were all come with their families, the King of” 
MARHOMET ABEN AzER 1313 * commanded all their children that were under | 1 
ISMAEL | 1314 * fourteen years of age to be taken from them, i, 
MAnoMET | 1328 and to be baptized by force. With which un- 117 
JogzPH 1334 expected violence ſeveral parents were ſo inraged, a7 
ManoMeET Lacus 1361 that they threw their children that were under 't 
ManomerT of Cadiz | 1394 that age into the river and into wells, and 14 
JosEPH 1409 _ © themſelves after them. But the-time appointed 1 
MARHOMET ABEN BALVA | 1412 * for their embarkation being expired, and no Nt 
JoszPH | | | 1424 * ſhips being permitted to take any of them aboard, 2 | 
Manon r the Crook-back 1428 © they did, rather than be made ſlaves again, Bt 
' Manomer the Little ibid. © conſent to be baptized. Wo! 5 it 
Malou the Crook-back again 1430 The Jews who were baptized at this time, in 1 
4 


'E 

1435 And whereas few, if any of them, were in their 'l 

MauonEr the Lame 13439 * hearts Chriſtians when they were thus forced to if 
ABEN ISMAEL 1452 receive baptiim, great numbers of their deſcen- 4 
Mouuzy Hacen 1470 © dants do to this day in Portugal continue to | 
MAnoMerT Boa Bir the Little 1482 breed up their children in the Jewiſh religion, | 
MuLty BoABDIL | 14853 © notwithſtanding the unintermitting cruelties 


And being beſieged” in his capital city of Gre- 


nada, ſurrendered it, together with his king- 


2 


* which have ever ſince been exerciſed by the In- 


quiſition upon all who have been convicted of 
having returned to that faith. | 


© This 


720 


CHAP. 


XVIII. 


America 


THE PRESENT STATE OF SPAIN. 


This diſperſion of the Spaniſh Jews is rec- 
* koned, by all of that nation and religion, to 
have been, both as to hardſhips and as to their 
* numbers, nothing inferior to that which followed 
upon the deſtruction of Jeruſalem.” 

'It was ſoon after the conqueſt of Grenada that 


diſcovered Cyr 1STOPHER COLUM BUS, a Genoeſe, at- 


by Co- 
lumbus. 


1492. 


tempted the diſcovery of America for the Spaniards. 
He had applied himſelf firſt to the court of Por- 
tugal, and afterwards to HENRY VII, King of 
England, for a ſquadron of ſhips in order to un- 
dertake that enterprize, and was ſlighted by both 
of them. At length FERDINAND and IsAaBEL- 
LA, Sovereigns of Caſtile and Arragon, after 
deliberating upon the matter ſeven years, aſſiſted 


him with three ſhips and ſeventeen thouſand du- 


cats, which they were forced to borrow, their 
treaſury was fo exhauſted by the wars : and with 
theſe CoLumBus ſet fail from Palos on the third 
of Auguſt 1492, and having touched at the Cana- 
ries, after ſeveral days fail diſcovered certain 
iſlands which he named the Prince's Iſlands ; and 
having built a fort, and left ſome men in gari- 
ſon there, he returned to Spain. 

The next year he diſcovered the iſlands of Cuba 
and Hiſpaniola, and great part of the continent, 
both north and ſouth, introducing the Spaniards 
into a country of many thouſand miles extent, 


rich and fruitful beyond expreſſion, and where 


they found ſuch inexhauſtible mines of gold and 
filyer, that they have ſupplied Europe with the 
greateſt part of thoſe precious minerals ever 


ſince. To eſtabliſh themſelves, they deſtroyed 


1493. 
Rouſſillon 


and Cer- 
dagne 
yielded to 
the Spa- 
niards, 


John 
Prince 
of Caſtile 
dies. 
1499. 


Dr Ged- 
des's ac- 
count of 
the uſage 
of the 
Moors af- 
ter the 
conqueſt 
of Grena- 
da. 


account. 


the two vaſt empires of Peru and Mexico, which 
they found little difficulty in effecting, the na- 
tives being perfectly naked and unarmed. But I 
ſhall not here enlarge on the diſcovery of America, 
reſerving this part of modern hiſtory *till I come 
to treat of that part of the world. ; 
The French King deſigning to make an at- 
tempt on the kingdom of Naples, to which the 
houſe of Arragon had ſome 17 7 N in order 
to ſecure the Friendſhip of King FERDINAND 
while he was engaged in that expedition, he made 
him a ceſſion of Rouſſillon and Cerdagne in the 
year 1493. 225 

Not long after, King FERDINAND poſſeſſed 
himſelf of the maſterſhips of the three military 
orders in Caſtile, the maſters whereof had 
claimed an exemption from the regal juriſdiction, 
and were become ſo very powerful by reaſon of 
their vaſt revenues and numbers of dependants, 
that they were formidable to the King himſelf. 
Theſe maſterſhips were confirmed to his Majeſty 
by Pope'InNocenT VIII. His Holineſs alſo gave 
him the title of the Catholick King, on account 
of the zeal he had ſhewn for extirpating the Jews 
and Mahometans. 

In the year 1497 died Joan Prince of Ca- 
ſtile and Arragon, and preſumptive heir to both 
thoſe crowns. 
I come now to enquire into the uſage the 
Moors met with in Spain, after they had ſub- 
mitted to the Chriſtians, of which our country- 
man Doctor Gzppts has given us a very full 
He obſerves, that notwithſtanding the 
taking of the city of Grenada put an end to the 
dominion of the Moors in Spain, the body of the 
people in that province, as well as in the king- 
doms of Valencia and Murcia, were ſtill Maho- 
metans; and that there were alſo great numbers 
of them ſtill diſperſed, over Caſtile, Eſtramadura, 
Arragon, Catalonia, and other provinces of Spain, 

2 


who continued a diſtin& people from the Spaniards 


habits, and cuſtoms of their anceſtors, ſcarce an 
of them having been converted to the Chriſtian 
faith by the Spaniſh miſſionaries who had been 
employed for that end. 


| Wu King FerxpinanDd and Queen 


ISABELLA coming to Grenada in the year 1499, 
ſent for the famous Ximenss, Archbiſhop of 
Toledo, and charged him, as he had any regard 
for the honour of the Chriſtian religion, the ſal- 
vation of mankind and the ſafety of the govern- 
ment, that he would take effectual meaſures for 
the converſion of their Mooriſh ſubjects, who 
were no leſs infidels than when they lived under 
Mahometan Kings. 


*X1MENEsS, ſays that writer, who was a 


man that would not be eaſily baffled in any thin 
that he undertook, begun that great work wit 
* courting and careſſing the chief men among the 
Moors, and having by rich preſents and greater 
promiſes perſuaded ſome of the firſt quality a- 
* mong them to turn Chriſtians, their examples 
© were followed by a conſiderable number of the 
inferior ſort. | 


* The Moors both in the city and country 


being much alarmed and diſpleaſed with thoſe 
converſions, ſeveral of their principal men, with 
whom the Archbiſhop had not been able to pre- 
vail, did go about to perſuade their kindred and 
others neither to be flattered nor bribed out of 
the religion of their forefathers. 
The Archbiſhop, as ſoon as he heard of thoſe 
counterworkings, laying all humanity, faith the 
writer of his life, almoſt aſide, he commanded 
all thoſe zealots to be apprehended, and having 
loaded them with irons, ſie ndered them to be 
thrown into dungeons, and to be treated in 
them as the greateſt of malefactors. 
Among theſe zealots there was one named 
ZAGR1, who was of a noble family, and had 
been in a high command in armies, and who, 
ng his other exploits, had in his younger 
days fought hand to hand with GonzaLo, the 
Great Captain. The Archbiſhop reckoning that 
if he were but able to ſubdue Zacrr's high 
ſpirit ſo far as to make him turn Chriſtian, 
none among the Moors would after that dare 
to oppoſe him in his converſions, he committed 


a a K M a a 


named LEON I, a man of a fierce and cruel 
diſpoſition, in whoſe keeping Z AG RI had not 
been many days before he begged of his keeper 
to be permitted to ſpeak with the Archbiſhop ; 
which having been granted, ZAGR1 when he 
appeared before him, deſired that his irons might 
be knocked off that he might deliver his mind 
with the more freedom, which having been 
done, he declared that he had been commanded 
the night before in a dream to turn Chriſtian ; 
adding at the ſame time with a ſmile, Lam not 
ſuch a blockhead as to want any more arguments 
to perſuade me to that, beſides thoſe I have 
* given me by that terrible lion of your 


whom ſaid ZacR1, Let my country men be 
but committed for ſo many days as I have been, 
and I will undertake they ſhall all be converted 


—— T_T SOA SES S2aA-aS . / 0 6 - 


* barouſly he had been uſed by LEONI. 

* The Archbiſhop being overjoyed at his having 
© thus converted ZA OR, commanded him to be 
led out and waſhed, and having cloathed him 

in 


CHAP. 
by an obſtinate adherence to the religion, language, XVIII 


— 


him to the cuſtody of one of his own chaplains 


Lordſhip's (alluding to his keeper's name:) to 


by him to Chriſtianity z intimatiug how bar- 


CHAP.< | 
XVIII. by the name of GOMZALOFEADINAN po, 
2 the Great Captain who was at that time in Gre- 


© nada, and ſettled a — on him of 5000 
* crowns yearly for his life. | | 


* Theother Mooriſh priſonersbeing no moreable 


than Z ARI to withſtand L.zowr's arguments, did 

ield, and were baptized hkewiſe by the Archbi- 
ſho ; who after this commanded all the Moors 
to deliver their Alcorans and all their other A- 
rabick books to him; which having been done, 
he ordered all the books that treated of philoſo- 
phy and medicine to be preſerved, burning al! the 
reſt in the market-place of the city, to'the great 
mortification of the Moors who had not changed 
their religion. And being reſolved to make his 
harveſt as great as it was poſſible, he commanded 


a a0, @a & ® & & a ac & ay | 


© Elkes, to be taken from them and baptized; upon 
« pretence that their anceſtors were anciently Chri- 
* ſtians, who had apoſtatized to the Mahometan 
© ſeR.? | 0 F T0 NN. 

T heſe violent proceedings of the Archbiſhop's 
occaſioned an inſurrection in the city, which be- 
ing with difficulty bs Loo by the King's troops, 
his Majeſty ordered 1 
as traytors, unleſs they would turn Chriſtians. 


Whereupon, it is ſaid, no deſs than fifty thouſand” 


of them ſubmitted to be baptized.” | 
| The Moors in the country, underſtanding the 
force that had been put upon their brethren in 
Grenada, had recourſe to arms; whereupon the 
Great Captain GonzaLo 'marched againſt them, 
and having taken the town of Huyar, put all the 
Infidels therein to the ſword, men, women, and 
children; which rendered the Moors deſperate, 
and accaſioned the inſurrection to become” ſtill 
more general, inſomuch that the Great Captain 
was obliged to deſire his Majeſty to aſſemble 
the reſt of his army, and march againſt them in 
rſon. * + 13.00 een ann 
The Chriſtians afterwards made themſelves ma- 
ſters of Guadix, Almeria, and many other towns 
of the Infidels; but thoſe who had retired into the 
moſt inacceſſible part of the mountains, ſtill de- 
fending themſelves, obtained leave to go over to 
Barbary on their paying ten dollars a head, many 
of whom however were obliged to remain in Spain 
and be baptized, for want of money to pay for 
their paſſage. And in this manner it is computed 
200000 About two hundred thouſand Moors, men, women, 
Moors ob- and children, werte made Chriſtians within the 
liged io compaſs of a few months. 
0 Bi As to the uſage of the Moors in the other con- 
Chriſtians. quered provinces, I find that in Andaluſia; where 
the ſame forced  cornverſions' had been practiſed, 
the Inquiſition of Seville had condemned no leſs 
than an hundred thouſand of the Moriſcoes, pre- 
ſent or /abſen;, for apoſtacy within the ſpace of 
forty years; of which number four thouſand had 
been actually burnt, thirty thouſand reconciled to 
the chureh, and the reſt had made their eſcapes 
into Barbary; inſomuch that many thouſand 
houſes, in the diſtrict of Seville only, were de- 
ſerted and left without inhabitants, which had 
occaſioned grievous complaints from the nobility, 
and put a ſtop to theſe barbarities for a time. 
The Moors of Valencia, who were conquered 
by JAu = 8 King of Arragon in the year 1236, 


1500, 


TheMoors 
| ſubjeQ to 


Arragon | 8 Ye Was 

2 enjoyed the free exerciſe or their religion many 
mildly years afterwards. That Prince had indeed or- 
dealt 


alt dered his clergy to endeavour to make proſelytes 
with. of _ by preaching, and upon their repreſenting 
VOL. II. | 


the children of all the Moors, who were called 


e mutineers to be dealt with 


HE PRESENT STATE OF SPAIN. 
in ſcatlet, he baptized him himſelf, calling him 


that the Moriſcoes were ſuch incutable Infidels C H A P. 


that they could never be converted to Chriſtianity XVIII 


but by force,” and the Pope's exhorting him to 


baniſh them out of his dominions, he did propoſe 
the expulſion of them to the Cortes. Yet the 
thing was ſo warmly oppoſed by his Barons, to 
whom moſt of the Moriſcoes were vaſſals, and 
whoſe lands would have been of little value to 
them, if theſe people, by whom they were culti- 
vated,” were baniſhed, that the deſign was laid 
aſide, and not revived again in above three hun- 
dred years, notwithſtanding they did all that time 
continue Mahometans. | | 


As to the general expulſion of this people out 


of Spain, I ſhall reſerve the account of it till I 


come to the year 1610, when it was effected by 
PHIL Ih, © 50a | 

The Princeſs Joanna, the eldeft ſurviving 
daughter of King FERDINAND and Queen Is a- 
BELLA, having been married to Pult Duke 
of Burgundy and Archduke of Auſtria, ſon to 


the Emperor MaxfMILIAN, was on St. Mar- 


TM Ass day, 1 500, delivered of a Prince, after- The Em- 


wuards called CHARLES V, Em 


peror of Germany hae, v 


and King of Spain. And PniIir and his Prin- porn. 
ceſs coming into Spain in the year 1302, were 1502. 


ſworn heirs of the kingdoms of Caſtile and Leon. 
Thus was the Auſtrian family firſt introduced into 


The French King, CHARLES VIII, having 
about this time made à conqueſt of the dutchy of 
Milan and kingdom of Naples, FERDINAND 
King of Caſtile and Arragon entered into a con- 
federacy with the Pope, the Emperor, Venice, 
and Milan, to drive the French out of Italy, 
ſending GonsALvo FERDINAND DE CeRr- 
vu, commonly called the Great Captain, ta the 
aſſiſtance of the Neapolitans, by whoſe conduct 
the French were expelled that kingdom. But 
not "my after a treaty of peace was concluded be- 


tween France and Spain, wherein it was agreed 


to depoſe FREDERICK King of Naples, and to 
divide that kingdom between them; Apulia and 
Calabria were allotted to FERDINAND the Ca- 
tholick King, and Abruzzo and Campania to the 
French; and the Pope gave each of them the in- 


veſtiture of his part: The two Kings accordingly The Spa- 


made an entire conqueſt of the country, and the 
unfortunate FREDERICK fled to the iſland of II- 
chia. But the French and Spaniards afterwards 
falling out about the limits of their territories, 
Goms ALvo the Great Captain drove the French 


niards 


make a 
conqueſt 
of Naples. 


out of that kingdom a ſecond time, and moſt * 25 


their army periſhed in their retreat. From this 
time we may look upon the Spaniards to be ſole 
Sovereigns of Naples as well as Sicily. 7 
ISABELLA peo Caſtile dying in the year 
1504, appoint | 

Archduke her huſband: heirs to the crown of : Caz 


diſpoſition (ſhe is r 
with jealouſy) ſho 
vernment, ſhe committed the adminiſtration of it 
tg: King FER N AND, till Prince ChARLES, 


ted to have been diſtracted 


4 


N 1504 f 


the Princeſs IO AN N A and I{abella ,. - 
J d the Queen be 
ſtile: but if the Princeſs, on account of her in- gies. 


i 1 1 


not take upon her che go⸗ ö 


their ſon, arrived at the age of twenty years; ac! 


way. to an act of oo 5 
of Caſtile, paſſed not : before: for that pur- 
poſe. She confirmed alſo to King FERDINAND 
the maſterſnips of; the three military orders, and 
half the! revenues of the new conqueſts in Ame- 
rica. {1 | 1871 os 111 Uns N | 
King FER DTNWAN D immediately: upon the 
Queen's death cauſed his 9 the Princeſs 

wo. Jo- 


a 
3 


722 


Philip I, 
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CHa f. JoANνα (to be proclaimed Queen, and her huſ- 
XVIII. band Purlir King of Caſtile in right of his wife, 

put took the adminiſtration of the government 


upon himſelf; and in order to 1 8 his power, 
entered into an alliance with the King of France, 
which he cemented by marrying GERMANA DE 
Foix, the French King's niece, on whom he agreed 
to confer the kingdom of Naples, in excluſion of 
Prince CtarLEs his grandſon ; which his ſon- 
in-law King Pri rr highly reſented, as well as 


his taking upon him the government of Caſtile. 


Pulli therefore coming to Spain from the Low 
Countries with a great fleet and a good body of 
German troops, with which his friends in Caſtile 
joined him on his arrival, King FeRpinanD 
was obliged to retire to Atragon, and leave Pi- 


K. of Caſ- 1,1p in the poſſeſſion of Caſtile. However, a treaty 


tile. 


was ſet on foot between them, and they parted 
friends, in appearance at leaſt, | 
King Pa1L1e, as has been intimated already, 
entertaining a variety of miſtreſſes, provoked his 
Queen to the laſt degree. Whereupon ſhe took 
all opportunities of ſhewing her reſentment ; and 


the people were ſo diſguſted at the ill uſage ſhe 


received from her huſband, that a party was 


formed in the kingdom to reſcue her out of his 


hands. PHILIp, on the other hand, gave out 
ſhe was mad, and propoſed the excluding her from 
the regency ; but when the matter was mentioned 
in the Cortes, and they were required to take the 
oaths of allegiance, it was carried, that they ſhould 
ſwear to Queen JoANNA as Queen of Caſtile in 
her own right, to King Puli only as her 
huſband, and to Prince CHARLES as heir to the 
crown after his "mother's; death. Another occa- 
fion of difcontent among the Caſtilians was the 
diſplacing the native Spaniatds, and putting the 


Germans and Flemings into all poſts of-- honour 


1506. 
King Phi- 
lip dies. 


Queen Jo- 
anna's be · ſomewhat diſtempered before, did 


and profit in the kingdom; and ſo general was 
the diſaffection at this time, that if FERDINAND 
had returned into the kingdom, the people would 
infallibly have "depoſed King PNIL Ip, and con- 
ferred the adminiſtration of affairs on the Catho- 
lick King again: but he was gone to Naples to 
ſecure that kingdom, being apprehenſive that 
Goms AL vo the Great Captain might ſet up for 
himſelf, or yield that kingdom to ſome other So- 
vereign. To prevent which, the Catholick King 
propoſed the bringing back the Great Captain 
with him to Spain, under pretence of his having 
occaſion for his ſervice on that ſide; and in the 
mean time King PIII died, viz. on the 25th 
of September, 1506. The ſituation of affairs in 
Spain on this event is ſo: well deſcribed: by Dr, 
GzDpDss, that I chuſe to follow that gentleman 
in the relation of them. 069. To. Aru. 
He ſays, * That the Queen, whoſe brain was 
upon this loſs 


haviourto . ſink into ſo deep a melancholy, that thoſe who 


her dead - 
huſband. © 


. © uncovered, ſne kept 


« were about her had much ado to keep her from 
© famiſhing herſelf. And as during the whole 
time of her huſband's ſickneſs ſhe had never, 
though ſhe was big with child, day nor night, 
+ ſtirred from his bed- ſide; ſo having, ſome days 
«after he was buried, been told by a Monk, that 
he had read in ſome legend or other of a King 
6: who came to life again after he had been dead 
fourteen years, ſhe immediately commanded her 
£ huſband's body to be brought into her bed 
chamber, where, having taken it out of the 
« coffin, and laid it in a bed of ſtate with its face 
it there as long as ſhe lived, 
s which was above twice fourteen years; and when 


* ſhe was awake, was continually looking upon it, C H A P. 


and watching when it would riſe. 


XVIII. 


And as the Queen's fondneſs ſor her huſband, 


* who had little deſerved it from her, ſo her jea- 
© louſy of him was ſo much increaſed by his death, 
that ſhe would never ſuffer any woman but her- 
« ſelf to go near his corps, nor none of that ſex, 
* beſides her old ſervants and confidants, to come 
within the doors of the room where it lay. 
And having left Burgos, with a reſolution never 
« to ſee that nor any other city any more, ſhe 
« travelled in the night by torch-light, with her 
«* huſband's corps drawn in a hearſe by ſix Flan- 
ders mares from one obſcure village to another, 
until ſhe ſettled at laſt at Tortela, where in a 
very mean houſe ſhe was delivered of a daughter, 
* without the help of a midwife ; for as there was 
no perſuading of her to lie- in in any other room 
but in that where her buſband's corps was, ſo 
« ſhe would not hear of a midwife, tho? never ſ 
ancient, being brought into it. | 


- 


© The breath was not well out of Prnitip's - 


© body, when the Grangees were all to pieces a- 
bout the adminiſtration of the government du- 
ring Prince CHARLES S minority. The Nobles, 
vho had appeared moſt for ward in driving Fx k- 
< DINAND out of Caſtile, talked high againſt 
© his being recalled to be their Governor; al- 
* ledging, That if his. government was grievous 
to his Nobles before, it would be much more ſo 
* now, after he had been ſo. highly provoked by 
their having joined with PaiLie; againſt him, 
His being married to the Princeſs GRM ANA, 


in hopes of having male iſſue by her, was like- 


< wiſe urged as an unkind ching to the poſterity 
of their Queen IsABELLA, and which, if he 
« were it's Governor, might prove of dangerous 
* conſequence to Caſtile, 105 1 
be Queen, who when ſhe would ſpeak, 
< which was but ſeldom, did always give very 
pertinent anſwers, being addrefled ro know to 
< whom ſhe would-have the adminiſtration of the 
government of her kingdoms committed, is ſaid 


© to have anſwered, « My firſt-born ſon and heir 


«CHARLES is too young to adminiſter the go- © 


«. vern;nent himſelf, and Maixmitian my fa- 
“ther- in- law cannot well leave the Empire and 
„ his on hereditary dominions; or if he would, 
“he is altogether a ſtranger to the tempers and 
« cuſtoms of my people, which are all perfectly 
4 underſtood by my father, and who = wit 

<< great tail * danger much enlarged my terri- 
« tories.” But when ſhe was deſired, after ſo 
wiſe an extemporary anſwer, by a publick in- 


ſtrument to conſtitute her father Governor of 
Caſtile during her ſon's minority, not a word 


more was to be had from her, neither would 


ſhe to her dying day ever be perſuaded to put 


* her hand to any writing, or to give any reaſon 
* why ſhe would not do it; only ſon other occa- 
ſions ſhe would ſometimes ſay, That it was 
ſcandalous for the widow 1 a good huſband to 
let any thing trouble her thoughts but the me- 
* mory of her great loſs. 1 0 ot 

« Cardinal XI MEN ES, Archbiſhop of Toledo, 
* the wiſeſt and moſt diſintereſted ſtateſman that 
Spain, or perhaps any other kingdom, ever had, 
at firſt ſeemed to agree with the Nobles to ex- 


clude FErDinNAnD from the regency, to which 


his near relation to the Prince gave him ſo good 
A title ; but being ſenſible that no man was ſo 


fit as FERDINAND to govern 2 that time, 
oa 


te, that he pre- 


he ſo managed the Council of 
. v * yailed 


CHAP.« vailed with them to ſend for FerxrD1NA ND, 
XVII. «© who was then at Naples, to deſire him to come 
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and take upon him the adminiſtration of the go- 
« yernment, during the time of his daughter's in- 

diſpoſition, and of his grandſon's minority. And 
though the Queen would not be perſuaded. to 
give any countenance to his coming by writing 
a line to invite him, yet having been deſired by 
his Ambaſſador at her court, to order publick 
prayers and ſupplications to be made in all the 
churches for his ſafe arrival in Caſtile, ſhe made 
anſwer, it ſhall be done; and added, that ſhe 


.+ doubted not but that God would both give her 


father a proſperous voyage, and Would bleſs him 
in the ele 3 of the government of her 
kingdoms. 


FERDINAND being arrived in Caſtile, went 


directly to viſit. his diſconſolate daughter; and 


though the place he found her in was extremely 
< incommodious both for herſelf and the court, 
he had much ado to perſuade her to leave it, to 
go to Santa Maria de Campo, from whence he 
intended to have moved her to Burgos, and to 
« have fixed her there, ſo. ſoon as the caſtle of 
that city (which was held out againſt him by 
© one. EMANUEL, the great favourite of King 
Piri) was reduced. But the Queen, when 
< ſhe came to Arcos, ſuſpecting that her father 
intended to haye carried her to Burgos, would 
not go a ſtep further; telling him, that ſhe was 
< reſolved never to ſee the place any more, wherein 
< ſhe had been ſo unhappy as to loſe the beſt of 
* huſbands. And though Arcos was a town of 
bad air, and very inconvenient for the court, it 
« was five months before he could perſuade her to 
< leave it to go to Tordeſillas, a pleaſant village, 
and where ſhe had a palace, in the neighbour- 
hood of Valladolid: but having at laſt preyailed 
« with her to remove, ſhe travelled all the way by 
night with her hearſe, Roping ſtill at the firſt 
< houſe ſhe met with, though it was a cottage, 
« after the day hegan to dawn, and remained there 
< till it was dark night. And when ſhe was de- 
* fired by her father, who accompanied her, not 


to feed her melancholy by travelling after ſuch 


a diſmal manner, all the anſwer he could have 


© was, That the ſun ought never to ſee a wo- 


King Fer- 


dinand re- 
ſumes the 


ad mini- 


ſtration. 


* 
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1 


« man, after ſhe was ſo unfortunate as 
e widow.” 

The Emperor Maximitian: did at firſt op- 
poſe King FzrDiNanD's taking upon him the 
government of Caſtile, alledging, that as his 
daughter Queen Joanna was non compos, the 
adminiſtration of the government devolved upo: 
him (the Emperor) during the minority of his 
grandſon Prince CHarLEs. But matters were 
at length accommodated between the Emperor 
and FerDinNAND, and the latter continued Re- 
gent of Caſtile all the remainder of his life. The 


to be a 


moſt remarkable things that happened during his 


adminiſtration were the Italian war and the con- 
queſt of Navarre. For in the year 1308 Fzrpr- 
NAN D entered into a confederacy with the French 
King and other Princes againſt the Venetians, on 
account of that republick”s refuſing to deliver up to 
him Brunduſium, Otranto, and ſome other cities 
of Calabria, which the Venetians had poſſeſſed 
themſelves of. But the Venetians agreeing to ſur 
render thoſe places to him, he thought fit to change 
ſides, and thereby prevented the French and Im- 

ialiſts from making themſelves maſters of the 
2 territories. And this occaſioned the 
other war againſt Navarre; for Joun D'Ar- 

I | 
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BEAT, King of Navarre, entering into an alliance C H A p. 


with the French King againſt Spain, Fzxvi- NN 
NAND took this opportunity of reducing all that N 


EI. 


— 


part of Navarre, which lies on the Spaniſh ſide conquered 
of the Pyrenees (which is four times larger than by Ferdi- 
that on the French fide) to the obedience of Ca- nand. 


ſtile : in which expedition he had the Pope on his 
hide, who excommunicated the King of Navarre 
for joining with France, and gave his dominions 
to any power that could conquer it. Nor were 
the Kings of Navarre ever able to recover this 
= of their territories again. This victorious 
ing alſo took Tripoli and ſeveral other towns on 
the coaſt of Barbary from the Infidels; and aftet 
a long and glorious reign, wherein immenſe trea- 
ſures continually flowed in from the American 
conqueſts that were diſcovered and ſubdued under 
his adminiſtration, (and to which as' well as his 
wiſdom his ſucceſſes are to be aſcribed) he died 
on the twenty-third of January, 1515-16, leav- 
ing all the provinces of Spain, except Portugal 
united under one head. 
in all of which he named his daughter Queen 
Joanna his Heireſs, and her ſon Price CRARI Es 
Governor of his dominions; and during that 
Prince's abſence he appointed his illegitimate ſon 
the Archbiſhop: of Saragoſſa to be Governor of 
Arragon , Cardinal X1MEexzs, Archbiſhop 
of Toledo, Governor of Caſtile, which was com- 
plied with afterwards; only the Dean of Louvain, 
producing the Prince's commiſſion, was admitted 
joint Governor with Cardinal X1Mzntzs. 'To 
Prince FERDIN AD, his younger grandſon, he 
left ſome towns in the kingdom of Naples, and 
an annual penſion of fifty thouſand 'ducats. He 
was interred in the royal chapel in the cathedral 
of Grenada, near his late wife Queen IsaBELLA, 
with the ſplendorand magnificence due to ſo great 
a conqueror. ͤ;fiIT v eee Bed 
Prince CHarLes, upon the death of his grand- 
father King FERDINAND, took upon him the 


Queen Joanna was living, but did not arrive 
in Spain however till a year and a half afterwards 
the government of Caſtile in the mean time being 
committed to Cardinal XiMmenes and Ap RIAN 
Dean of Louvain, CHRARLES's preceptor, who 


afterwards arrived at the papacy by the powerful 
intereſt of his pupil. | 31:9 


The Spaniards had been entertained with ſuch a 


glorious character of their new Sovereign CHARL xES, 
that they expected him with the utmoſt impatience, 
and were apt to impute his ſtay to the arts of the 
Flemings, who obtained vaſt remittances of trea- 
ſure from Spain in the mean time. But however 
that was, CHARLES arrived at length with a 
royal fleet at Villa Vicioſa in Aſturia on the nine- 
teenth of September x 517, whither Cardinal X1- 
MENES was going to attend his Majeſty, but died 
upon the road before he ſaw him; whereupon 
CREvVERS a Frenchman, the then favourite in 
King CrarLty's court, begged that noble pre- 
ferment, computed to be worth fourſcore thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling per ann. for his nephew, 
WILLIAu dz CRoy Biſhop of Cambray. O- 
ther poſts of honour and profit were taken from 
the native Spaniards and conferred on the Ger- 
mans and Flemings, which very much diſguſted 
the Caſtilians, and began to make them alter the 
good opinion they had conceived of their new 
Monarch. | | 
A Cortes was aſſembled in the year 1518, where 
King CrarLes took the uſual oaths to govern 
i according 
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to defray the charges of the government; but the 
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and privileges of the ſubject: after which a 


was made by the court-party for a ſupply 


CHAP, is and i their laws, and to protect the. liber- 


Commons inſiſted be fore they parted with their 


money, to have two of their ancient laws con- 


firmed, viz. 1. That none but natives of Caſtile 
ſhould be admitted into any office or employment 
in Church or State. And, 2. That no treaſure 
ſhould be ſent out of the kingdom, on pain of 
death: wiſely foreſeeing, that if theſe reſtrictions 
were not complied with, Spain muſt ſooner or 
later be reduced to a ſtate of beggary. But the 
court-· party, by places or penſions, or the hopes 
they gave the majority of finding their account in 
complying with his Majeſty, procured the ſupply 
to be granted before the privileges of the ſubject 
were confirmed; and the donative, as the Caſti- 
lians call a bill of ſupply, was immediately bor- 
rowed of the Italian bankers at a high intereſt, 


and diſtributed. among the Flemings, though it 


was not to have been raiſed under three years: 


and what was a further mortification to them was, 


that they ſaw all that vaſt ſum 


© 


exported to Flan- 
ders by the King's Dutch favourites, almoſt as 
ſoon as it was borrowed... nt 
Donna Lzogor a, the King's ſiſter, was about 
this time given in marriage to /EmanveL King 
of Portugal, though he had married two of her 
aunts, before, and he was old enough to be her 
grandfather, This the Caſtilians made another 
ſubject. of complaint, aſcribing this match to 
CHEVERS the King's favourite, who, twas ſaid, 
facrificed this young Princeſs to his covetouſneſs, 
being known to have received one and twenty 
thouſand ducats of the King of Portugal. The 
King alſo ſent his brother Don FERDINAND to 
Flanders under the tuition of a Flemiſh Gover- 
nor; and conferred the rich archbiſhoprick of 
Tortoſa on his preceptor AbRIAx, for whom. he 
procured a Cardinal's cap; which ſo diſguſted the 
Spaniſh. clergy , that they refuſed to raiſe the 


tenths the Pope had granted him. 


1519. 


K. Charles 
choſen Ein- 


| PCLOT. 


The King afterwards aſſembled the Cortes of 
Arragon at Sarragoſſa, where he took the oaths 
to maintain their privileges, and then demanded a 
ſupply; but the States anſwered, It was not uſual 
to give money before their grievances were re- 
dreſſed, and the debts of the crown were paid. 
But the Emperor MAxXIMILI AN dying about 
this time, and the King deſiring them not to de- 
lay the ſupply, becauſe he ſhould be obliged to go 
into Germany to be preſent at the next election, 
in order to prevent the French King's being choſen 
Emperor, the donative was granted; clogged 
however with ſo many appropriations to publick 
uſes, that there remained but little for the King. 
From whence he went to Barcelona, and aſſem- 
bled the States of Catalonia, who were nine months 
before they granted any money, and then applied 
1o much of it to the paying of old debts, that 
there. were not above twenty-five pounds left for 
his Majeſty's uſe ; which the courtiers exclaiming 
againit, were told, That the King ſeemed to be 
governed by Dutch and French Miniſters, who 
were come into Spain as into an enemy's country, 
intending after they had plundered it, to carry 
the ſpoils to Flanders. They complained alſo, 
that all offices were ſold by the Prime Miniſter 
ident or his Lady, a practice till then not 
nown in Spain. "i e 
The King having been choſen Emperor while 
he remained at Barcelona, the Spaniards foreſaw 


that they ſhould now be made a province of Ger-'CH AP. 


many, and that as the King would generally re- 
ſide there, the treaſures of Spain would be exported 


© thither, which made them ſtill more untract- 


able; inſomuch that when the Emperor deputed 
Cardinal AbRiAx to hold a Cortes at Valencia, 


ey refuſed to grant him a' ſupply, or even to 


acknowledge him for their Sovereign, till he came 
amongſt them, and took the oaths to obſerve their 
privileges in perſon, which he could not do at 
this time, being preſſed by the Imperial Diet to 
haſten into Germany. E 


XVIII. 


owever as he was in Miſunder- 


great want of money, he ordered the Cortes of ſtandings 
Caſtile to aſſemble at the Groyne, a port-town in between 
Galicia, from whence he intended to embark for een 


Flanders; and threatned the electors, if they did 
not ſend repreſentatives thither prepared to grant 
what money he ſhould aſk, he would remove' all 
the Courts of Judicature out of Caſtile into that 
loyal province of Galicia. ON 


o 


peror and 
the Cortes 


of Caſtile. 


The Caſtilians hereupon complained openly, 


that they were treated by their Dutch King and 
his miniſtry more like ſlaves than ſubjects; that 
the commanding them to meet in Galicia, a re- 
mote province, and demanding a new donative 
before the time for raiſing the former was expired, 
and threatning to remove the Courts of Judica- 
ture, if they did not raiſe ſuch ſums as the mi- 
niſtry demanded, were things unprecedented. 
This was indeed to rule them with a rod of iron, 
as ſome of his Dutch favourites had threatned; 
and the city of Valladolid in particular was ſo ex- 
aſperated at the King's removing both the Courts 


and Cortes from thence, that they had recourſe 


to arms, and determined to prevent his Majeſty's 
going out of the gates; but he took the advantage 
of a tempeſtuous night, and eſcaped from them, 
going from thence to the Groyne. Here he was 
met by Commiſſioners from Toledo, who pro- 
teſted againſt his holding a Cortes in Galicia, de- 
claring it to be unlawful. But the King, who 
had no-) valuable poſts to diſpoſe of in 
the Empire, as well as in the dominions of Spain, 
notwithſtanding their oppoſition, procured the 
Cortes to be aſſembled at the Groyne, and found 
means to influence a majority to grant him the 
* he demanded, for which indeed they were 
called tools and journeymen to CHE vERS the Prime 
Miniſter, and charged with conniving at their 


country's being plundered by foreigners, that they 


might have a fhare in it's ſpoils. 

in general was ſo e the proceedings of 
this Cortes, that an inſurrection was looked upon 
as inevitable. However, the King proce in 
his voyage, embarking at the Groyne the twenty- 
ſecond of May 1520; and Cardinal Ap RIAN 


And the nation 


1620. 


was left Governor of Caſtile, a man the moſt The Em- 


grateful to the Spaniards of any of the foreigners 
the King had brought over on account of his 
unblemiſhed integrity; but he was not truſted 
with the diſpoſal of any preferments of conſe- 
quence, for theſe the Spaniards were forced to go 
over and ſollicit in Germany, and in the Spa- 
niards phraſe, to buy them of the Prime Miniſter 


CHEVERS. | 


ror em- 
E for 


Germany. 


The people of Valencia had already taken up Th. Com- 
arms, and excluded the nobility of that kingdom mons of 
from all employments ; and the King was no Caſtile 
ſooner gone to his German dominions, but the make an 


city of Toledo N an aſſociation among all 
the cities of Caſtile, for redreſſing their grie- 


vances, and recovering their invaded liberties. 
Accordingly they choſe them a General, formed 
I 


an 


inſurrec- - 
ton, 


CHAP. 


XVIII. 
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Their de- 
mands. 


an army, and elected repreſentatives in every town, 


who aſſembled at Abula, and took upon them the 


title of a Cortes, and the direction of all affairs. 
The members, who had voted the ſupply at the 
Groyne were ſoon made ſenſible of the people's re- 
ſentment z they fell upon them wherever they 
met with them, dragged them from the very al- 
tars, and tore them in pieces, crying out, that 
Rogues who- had betrayed their country ought not to 

ave the. benefit of it's ſanFuaries, 

Ihe firſt thing the Cortes or Junta of the diſ- 
affected Commons entred upon, was the drawing 


up a particular of theit demands; the chief where- 


of werte, © That the King ſhould reſide in Caſtile, 
or appoint one of the natives his Viceroy.. That 
* no foreigner ſhould be capable of any. office or 
« preferment. That the King ſhould give no of- 
« fice or ſalary to any member of the Cortes. 


That a Cortes ſhoyld meet once. in three years. 


That the ſoldiers ſhould not have free quarters. 
© That all privileges granted to the nobility to 
the prejudice of the Commons ſhould be re- 
voked. That the lands of the Nobility ſhould 
© be'taxed equally with the Commons. That no 
- Bold, ſilver, or jewels ſhould be ſent out of the 
* kingdom, &c.?ZvoÜ . 
With theſe demands they ſent a deputation to 
the King in Germany ; but before thoſe gentle- 
men had paſſed through France, they underſtood 
the King had ordered them all to be made priſo- 
ners as ſoon as they entered his German | a= 


nions; whereupon they returned to Spain, endea- 


vouring to heighten the diſcontents of the peo- 


ple againſt their Sovereign. And now the breach 


appeared to be ſo wide, that nothing but the 


ſword could decide it; whereupon the Cardinal, 
who was left Governor of Caſtile, aſſembled all 
the forces he could, and the malecontents in- 
creaſed theirs. The Commons had much the 
advantage at firſt, for both the Clergy and No- 
bility, if they did not join them, lay ſtill and 
were not diſpleaſed. to obſerve their ſucceſs; but 
when they found that the Commons were no leſs 
bent upon their deſtruction than that of the Mi- 
niſters, they joined with the Court againſt them, 
which in the end brought their affairs into an 
ill ſituation. Another occaſion of their misfor- 
tune was their making choice of Don Joux DE 
PabpILLA for their General, a nobleman of very 
little knowledge or experience in martial affairs. 
The King however having but few forces in Ca- 
ſtile at the time of the inſurrection, the Commons 
remained maſters of the country for near eighteen 
months ; but when the royal army advanced from 
the kingdom of Navarre, that had been employed 
againſt the French, the great army the Commons 
had aſſembled, conſiſting chiefly of an undiſci- 
plined mob, diſperſed without ever coming to a 
9 whereas if they had kept together but a 
very few weeks, the French having over-run all 
Navarre, and entered the frontiers of Caſtile, 
the royal army muſt have returned to Navarre 
again to have prevented the loſs of that king- 
dom. | 

Upon the diſperſion of the army of the male- 
contents, their Generals and ſuperior Officers 


were made priſoners, of whom ſome few were ex- 
Don Joan pe Papilla; 


ecuted, n 
but the common ſoldiers were pardoned, on con- 
dition of ſurrendring their arms, and returning 
to their houſes. This ſucceſs of the Royaliſts ſo 
terrified the aſſociated. cities, that they all ſub- 


. mitted to the government in an inſtant, Never 
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varices ſhould be redreſſed before they 


the. Members 


225 
did any cauſe, ſays Dr. Geppes, which was eſ- CHAP. 
pouſed by the body ofa people, and which had been XVIII. 
allowed time to put itſclf under ſome government. fo 
fall ſo flat at once as this of the Commons of 

Caſtile ;, no place beſides Toledo having made the 

leaſt effort to renew the war, after they heard. of = 
their army's being diſperſed, and this the Clergy f 
held out only out of prejudice to their Archbiſhop, 
who was a foreigner, and he happening to die a 
few months after, the town ſurrendered without 
any army's pes g before it. The war with 
the Commons of Valencia ended about the ſame 


; « 
: 


time, which had; been carried. on with much 
greater fury and devaſtation than that of Caſtile, 
and concluded with a very great ſlaughter of the 
Commons in the laſt deciſive battle.” 
Tn the mean time Cardinal Aprtan, Goyer- Cardinal 
nor or Viceroy of Caſtile, received- news of his drin, 

f RP: (03 haC# POL een b : £4 Viceroy of 
being elected Pope, while he Was at Victoria in Cagile 
Biſcay, carrying on the war againſt the French; elected 
whereupon he immediately ſet out for Italy, as Pope. 
the Emperor did for Spain, where he arrived the | 
September following. His Imperial Majeſty re- The Em- | 
turning to Caſtile very much in debt, afſembled peror re- 

a Cortes at Valladolid, the members whereof were airing | 
generally eſteemed to be in the court-intereſt, for one 
the other party, ſince their late ill ſucceſs, durſt 
not appear to conteſt the elections with the Roya- 
lifts and yet when the Emperor came to demand 

a ſupply of , thes in "gE: their grie- 


I522, 


| raiſed any 
money; which is the more to be admired, ſince 


the Speaker in his ſpeech to the Emperor on this 


occaſion takes notice, That there was not one 

| of this Cortes, tobo was not either 
his Majeſty's 12250 „ or in ſome Poſe in the govern 
ment, and had been a ſufferer for the crown, in 
the late inſurrection. The Emperor anſwered, 
that he could never alter the cuſtom introduced 
of raiſing money before any other buſineſs was en- 
tered upon. And when the Cortes addreſſed him 
in a body, that their grievances might be Flt 


taken into conſideration, he told them in ſhort, 


That it was in vain to ſtrugele with him for a thing 
which he was reſolved never to graut; whereupon 
they ceaſed to importune him any more, and 
granted the ſum he required, being forty hun- 
dred thouſand ducats, to be raiſed within three 


years; the conſequence whereof was, that their 


grievances were never redreſſed, or their privi- 
leges confirmed. But what could be expected 
more from a Parliament compoſed entirely of 
creatures of the court? And what can any 


ple ever expect, where a majority of their Re- 


preſentatives are always ſuch? Private intereſt will 


ever exclude that of the publick. 


The Clergy found themfelves in a ſtill worſe 
condition than the Commons; for ApRIAN the 
Emperor's Preceptor being advanced to the papal 
chair, inſtead of the tenths formerly granted, 
conferred on the Emperor the fourths of the 
Clergy in his dominions. He alſo granted to 
him and his ſucceſſors Kings of Spain, the power 
of electing and preſenting to all biſhopricks in Nomira- 
their dominions, with the maſterſhip of the three tion to 
military orders for ever, of which his predeceſſors —_— 
had only temporary grants from former Popes. the crown. 
But Apr 1ax's pontificate proved very ſhort, his 
Holineſs dying in September 1323. He was the 
laſt ultramontane Pope: it is obſerved, the Italians 
have ever ſince choſen one of their own nation; 
which *rwas very eaſy to do, the reigning Pope 


1523. 


always taking care to have a majority of Italian 


17 P Cardinals. 


8 LN 
CHAP. Cardinals. Aprian was ſucceeded by Cardinal 
XVIII. jorios ve Mevicis, and took the name of 
Clement VII. A 

War be-. The French having entered the durchy of 0. 
12 the in the year 1524, were defeated by the Imperia 
and prence Generals, who, afterwards paſſed the Alps, and 
in Italy. laid fiege to Marſeilles: whereupon Fx ancis 
ttzahe French King aſſembled a powerful army, and 
faiſed the ſiege : he afterwatds followed the Im- 
erialifts into Italy, and reduced great part of 
Milan. In the mean time the Emperor entred 
into at Alliance with Pope 1.0 for driving the 
French out of Italy ; by which treaty it was a- 
reed, that the Emperor ſhould 1 on St. 
TER'S day, pay his Holineſs ſeven thouſand 
ducats and a white pad, as a tribute for the king- 

Naptes dom of Naples, to which the. Popes bad Ion 
icly 390 laid claim, That the Emperor ſhould alfo ac- 
Pope. Khowledpe Sicily to be 4 flef of the Church, 
- paying annha uy 19006 duce to the Holy See foi 

nd ; and that the duchy of Milan ſhoul 


pay! 
| that And an 
be conferted on FxRancis STORZ A, after the 
FPtench were driven out of it. 
3525: In purſuance of this treaty, the Pope's forces hav- 
Battle of ing joined the Imperialiſts, they attacked King 
Pavia. . FRANCIS in his trenches before the city of Pavia, 
of France Which he had beſieged, and the French being en- 
taken pri- tirely defeated, their King was taken priſoner, and 
ſoner. "ſoon after ſent to Spain. This battle was fo ht 
on Friday the twenty - fourth of February 1526, be- 
ing St. Mar TEHIAS's day, and the Emperor's 
birth-day. n 
4 Whilk King Fax axcis remained a priſoner at 
Madrid, a treaty of peace was concluded between 
him and the Emperor, by which the French King 


1526. 


ders, Milan, Genoa and Aſte. He promiſed alſo 
to reſtore the duchy of B 2 che Emperor, 
to marry the Emperor's ſiſter, ELER ANOR 1 
dowager of Portugal, and to pardon CHARLES 
ſervice, and was at this time General of the imperial 
army. Upon the concluſion of this treaty the F =, 


eis the Dauphin and Hzwxy his younger brother, 
ages for the performance of the articles. 

TheEm- The Emperor afterwards deprived Fx Axis 
8 SrorZa of the duchy of Milan, and took poſſeſ- 


held correſpondence with France; whereupon the 
Pope changed hands, and entered into a confederacy 
with France, England and the Venetians againſt 


the imperial General, taking the field before the 
confederates had aſſembled their troops, inveſted 
the city of Rome, where he was kille 


the Im 
ſiege to the caſtle of St. 


him, declared that Rome had been beſieged with- 
out his knowledge, and ordered a faſt to be pro- 
claimed and prayers put up for the ſafety of his Ho- 
lineſs, which was looked upon as a piece of grimace 


matters were ſoon after accommodated between his 
tines, who mortally hated the Pope, took this op- 
_ which the Pope was nearly related, 


| * bled a fine army, Joined their confederates, and 


renounced all pretenſions to the ſovereignty of Flan- 


Duke of Bourbon, who had deſerted the French | 


- King was ſet at liberty, but left his two ſons, Fr ax- 


fion of it himſelf, under pretence that the Duke 


the Emperor. But CHARLES Duke of Bourbon, 


by a muſ- * 
ket-ſhot from the walls; notwithſtanding which | | 

perialiſts took the town by ſtorm, and laid vaded Italy in his abſence, he ſent him a challenge, 
Angelo, whither the Pope 


and Cardinals had retired. The Emperor being at 
Valladolid in Spain when this news was brought 


by the reſt of the Princes of Europe: however, 
Imperial Majeſty and his Holineſs. The Floren- 


In the mean time the French having aſſem- ſtore to France, what he had extorted from King 


Fa Axcis when he was priſoner at Madrid; but 
| | it 
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([taly, laying ſiege to Naples; but CH fl. 


marched throug 


the plague waſting their army, and AnDrtw XVII 


DoklA their Admiral, who was a Genoeſe noble- 
man, deferting their ſervice, they were forced to 
raiſe the ſiege of Naples, and thoft of the French 


1528. 


ik before they reached their own coun: 


2 The Genveſe at the ſame time, by Dot ra's 
fliſtance, expelled the French faction, and declared 
themſelves a free ſtate, and have ever ſince looked 
upon the family of Dok 1A as their deliverers. 

The following year a peace was concluded be- 


tween the Emperor and France, wherein it was a. 


greed, that rhe French Princes ſhould be releaſed 
on their father's paying his Imperial Majeſty two 
millions of gold : that Burgundy was confirmed to 
the French ; who on the other hand renouhted all 
ſuperiority or homage in reſpect to the Spaniſh Low 
Countries. The Portugueſe alſo agreed to advance 
the Emperor 3 7 8 dutats, on condition the 
Spaniards ſhould not trade to the Molucca iſlands 
in the Faft-Indies, where the fine ſpices grow, till 
that ſum was repaid. _ l 
The Emipetor after this went over to Italy, and 
was crowned by the Pope at Bologna, the ceremony 
being performed with the utmoſt ſplendor and mag- 


Prince of Orange was the chief, about the ſame 
time beſieged the city of Florence, and took it; 
whereby the Florentines loſt their liberties, and 
were compelled to accept ALEXANDER DE Mz- 
Drers for their Duke and Sovereign. From Italy 
the Emperor went to Germany, and held a Diet at 
Avg! 85 che principal deſign whereof was to de- 
Preis the Lutheran intereſt; but thoſe of that per- 
fuafion preſented their confeſſion of faith in wri- 
king to che Diet, ſaid to be compoſed by PrLir 
MzeLancthon, which from the * where it Was 
drawn up, afterwards obtained the name of THE 
AU RG CONFESSION. * 

The next year the Emperor procuted his bro- 
ther Fexbrnand, Archdoke of Auſtria and King 


of Hungary and W mm Br elected King of 
the Romans; and the Turks threatning to invade 
Hungary, the Emperor thought fit to grant berry 
'of conſcience to the Proteſtants, who joining their 
forces with the Catholicks, formed a numerous well 
8 army, which obliged the infidels to re- 
tire from the confines of Chriſtendom. 
The two or three following years nothing re- 
markable happened, unſeſs 'a confetetice between 
the Pope and the Emperor at Bologna, in order 
to extirpate hereſy ; and an expedition of the Em- 
peror's to the coaſt of Barbary, where he reſtored 
the depoſed King MvuLEz asse-to the crown of Tu- 
nis. From Africa the Emperor went to Naples 
and Rome, and being highly provoked at the con- 
duct of Francis the French King, who had in- 


which was not accepted. He afterwards paſſed 
the Alps, and laid ſiege to Marſeilles, but was ob- 
liged to return to Italy without taking the town. 

From Italy the Emperor went to Spain, where 


nothing remarkable happened, unleſs the death of 


the Empreſs, till the year 1540, when there being 
a rebellion at Ghent in Flanders, the Emperor ven- 
tured to pals thro? France, the territories of his old 
enemy King Francis, to ſuppreſs it; in which, 
the writers of thoſe times obſerve, he run a very 


great hazard, it having been debated in the privy 
2 portunity of expelling the family of Mzpicis, to 


council of that kingdom, whether they ſhould not 


make him priſoner, and oblige him at leaſt to re- 


1529. 


1530. 


Florence 
taken by 


; the Empe- 
nificence. His Generals, of whom Patitistkm ror. 


1531. 


1535: 


1536. 


1540. 
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CHAP. it ſeems it was carried in the negative. The ſame 
XVIII. year the order of the Jeſuits was firſt confirmed by 
2 Pope Paul, having been inſtituted by Ten aT1Vs 
of the je- LOYOLA, 4 native of Biſcay, who was a ſoldier, and 
ſuits inſti- wounded in the late wars of Navarre, before he 

tuted. erected this new fect, | E85 

The bm. The Emperor having pacified ce eumultnous 
peror pro- Flemings, went to Germany, with an Antent, 
ſesan AS it is ſaid, to endeavour an accommodation be- 


accommo- tweem the Papifts and Proteſtants, for which end 
— GIO . uy ohne 
its and Doctors on 19es, but to very h | e. 
prog The _— afterwards had a Ms ferA.e 
ttants. Pope at Luca, on the ſubject of holding a general 
countil to determine the difpures that were ariſen 
about religion; which being deferr'd for ſome years, 
the Emperor in the mean time undertook an ex- 
pedition againſt the Moors of 4 1 Which he 
was very unſucceſsful, moſt of his fleet being diſ- 
perſed or wrecked upon that coaſt, after which he 
returned to Spain. e 
Such fwarms of locuſts came over from the coaſt 
of Africa to Italy and Spain this year, as 2 4 
ed the light of the ſun where they came, and de 
yed the fruits of the earth. 77 
a he French * the Turk entering into 
a confederacy againſt the Emperor, and Ba BA- 
Rossa, the Turkiſh Admiral, ravaging the coaſt 
of Naples, while the French attacked Milan, his 
Imperial Majefty went thither to defend'that part 
of his territories, and entering into an alliance with 
the King of England, (who made a diverſion on 
the ſide of Picardy, took Bologn, and ſent out par- 
ties to the very gates of Paris) the Fretich 
found himſelf under a neceſſity of accepting the 
peace that was offered him by the Emperor; the 
principal articles whereof were, that all places 
Foal be reſtored that had been taken'fince the laſt 
truce, and that both Princes ſhould” unite their 
forces againft Turks and Hereticks, 
1545. The year following the council of Trent was - 
Council of pened, and great endeavours were uſed to induce 
Trent the Proteſtants to ſubmit to the decifions of that 
opened. council 3 but the Proteſtants inſiſted that this was 
to refer their differences to their enemies, and 
th it reaſonable that their Divines ſhould be 
admitted'to offer their arguments, and defend their 
doctrines. A Diet thereupon was held at Ratiſbon, 
and conferences ſet on foot between the proteſtant 
and popiſn divines, which tended only to render 
the breach ſtill wider, it was obſerved ;. and both 
Tides not long after had recourſe to arms, where- - 
in the Proreftants had the diſadvantage at firſt, be- 
ing defeated in a pitched battle, and their General 
the Duke of Saxony made priſoner. | 
1548. The council of Trent breaking up without de- 
termining any thing in relation to the matters in 
diſpute between Papiſts and Proteſtants, a book was 
publiſhed by the Diet of Augſburg, allowing the 
marriage prieſts, the communion in both 
kinds, and ſome other conceſſions by the Catholicks, 
vhich was called the Interim, being to remain in 
force till the council ſhould meet again and deter- 
mine theſe matters. The Pope the ſame year pub- 
liſhed a bull, declaring that the deſcendants of Jews, 
Hereticks, or Moors, ſhould. be incapable of hold- 
ing any eccleſiaſtical preferment in Spain. ; 
Another war broke out between the Proteſtants 
and Papiſts in the year 1550, in which the Proteſ- 
tants had the advantage, and reduced the Emperor 
do very great ſtraits. Heer. III 
The Pro- The council of Trent being opened again in the 
teſtants di- 
the 
Emperor. 


1542. 


A 


1543- 


1544+ 


1546. 


1547+. 


The In- 
terim. 


$550. 


by to the council ſtilecꝭ, The Witremburg Confeſſion: 


the reſt of the Monks of the oonVent who were 


Catholicks as well as the Proteſtants who had not 


4 


ATE OF SPAIN. fa: 
ſome Divines thither, where they preſented a book © H. ay. ) 
but while their opinions were under debate; new 
was brought to Trent, chat MAu RHE Duke of 
Saxony had poſſeſſed himſelf of Augſburg, and 
was near ſurprizing the Emperor at ck 
whereupon the council broke up in great conſter- 
nation, and the Emperor, in order to pacify the 
roteſtant Princes of Germany, thought fit to re- 
feaſe che Duke of Saxony, and the Landgrave of 
Heſſe, whom he had made priſoners at the begin- Treaty of 
ning of the war, and made ſeveral important con- Paſſau. 
ceſſions in their favour. This treaty obtained the 
name of the treaty of — ar be 5 we 10 11 

In the year 1554, ARY Queen England 1554 
having reſtored the popiſh religion in that king Phil | 
dom, which diſguſted many of — oe” or- Spain * 
der to ſ her felf on the throne,” ſay the Spa- ries Mary 
niſh hiſtorians, married Prince PII i, the Empe- Queen of 
ror's eldeſt ſon, to whom his father reſigned the Eugland. 
kingdom of Naples and dutchy of Milan, on that 
occaſion, and the marriage was ſolemnized at Win- 
maths, og mop board, ier 

The Emperor the following year thought fit to 1555. 
reſign all his Spaniſh — his Son PRI. The Ea. 
ir, and the Empire to his brother FERDINAND fen * 
after which he took leave of his Flemiſh ſubjects, $5); to 
and went by ſea to Spain, retiring into the monaſ- his ſon 
tery of St. Jus r, of the order of St. I ROM, in the Philip, 
territory of Placentia, here he died two years af: 279 the 
ter. Some aſcribe this to his contempt of the 20 ls o- 
world, and an exceſs of piety, which prompted him ther Fer- 
to devote the remainder of his life to divine con- dinand. 
templation; while others relate, that his ill ſue- Dies ue 
dels in the Proteſtant war, wherein he was perpe- * ol 
tually defeated; and loſing the towns of Metz, Toul 
and Verdun in Lorrain to the young French King, 
which he endeavoured in vain to recover, ſo ſoured 
his ſpirits, chat it occaſioned his retiring from the 
world in diſcontent. There are other writers who 
affirm, that this Prince in his latter days was in 
reality a Proteſtant in his heart, which induced 
him to grant ſuch advantageous conditions to 
thoſe of that communion at Paſſau. Pu rrrxw- 
Dok adds, that his will was ſo far from pleaſing 
the Inquiſition, that it was in danger of being 
burnt as heretical ; and that his Confeſſor, and 


- 


preſent at the executing it, were ſeverely dealt 
with by that court. onto Mob arreagt] 

"Phe dividing the Spaniſh” territories from the Spain and 
Empire on the abdication of CnarLes'V,: prove tbe Em. 
of firal conſequence to Spain: From. that time: it feckiy 
is obſerved, that monarehy begun to decline. Nor divided. 
was this unforeſeen by the late Emperor, who en- 
deavoured to perſuade his brother FERDINAND to 
relinquiſh his expectations as King of the Romans 

to his ſon PhILI p but FERDVINYANS D would 

never be brought to approve that ſch What 

gave the principal ſhock to the Spaniſn monarchy, 
however, was the inſurrection that. followed in the 
Netherlands, which might eaſily have been ſup- 
preſſed in the beginning, if PHIL ir would have 

given himſelf the trouble of going thither in per- 

ſon, and not ſent the Duke of Alva thither, whoſe 

rigid government and ſeverities reduced that peo- 

ple to the utmoſt deſpair, eſpecially when they 
underſtood that the inquiſition had condemned the 
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oppoſed the malecontents, and endeavoured to pre- 
vent the defacing their churches and images. 


The introducing Spaniſn cuſtoms and Spaniſh 
year 155 1, the Proteſtants were admitted to ſend + 


troops into the Netherlands, had a great ſtroke 
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C. 
* ny on-King:\Pr1Lie's: entring into a wh with Hit 1-1 
"© ZzABBTH- Queen of England, found themſelves 

ſo effectually ſupported by that Princoſs, that chey 

were enabled to bid defiance tothe haughty Spar 

niard. This provoked King PHILA toequip- 
that mighty fleet, to which! be gave the name of 
the Invincible Armada, in order do make an. entire 
conqueſt! of England, which if he could: have ef- 

fected, his diſſatisfied ſubjects af the L] Coun- 

*paniſh. tries · muſt have ſubmitted of cburſe. This fleet 
Armada. of the Spaniards, Whichchad been ſeveral years in 
getting N this expedition, it is ſaid, con- 

ſiſted of a hundred and fifty ſail of men df war, 
carrying ſucteen hundred braſs guns. and above 
dd thoufand of iron; eight thouſand ſeamen, and 
twenty thouſand land-forces of veteran troops, 
begſides noble voluntiers and their ſervants, Which 
+. +» were very numerous: they were armed alſo with 
7 2 the Pope's authority, who had excommunicated 
Queen E11z4aBETH, and transferred her domi- 

nions to King Pate. Fhis glorious fleet ſet 


fail for England in the year 15 58, but never reached 


thoſe ſhores; for firſt; a ſtorm, and then the Eng- 

| liſh fleet, handled them»ſo rudely, that they te- 
turned home miſerably ſhattered, having Joſt ſa 
many gentlemen of the firſt quality, that it is ſaid, 
not a noble family in Spain, but mourned for one 
kreelation or other. King Pl ir's courage and 
temper are much admired however on this ca- 
ſion; who when he received advice of the deſtruc- 

tion of his fleet, calmly anſwered, I did not ſend 
them to fight with winds and ſeas. And as one 
misfortune uſually follows another, the 'Etrgliſh 
not long after defeated another fleet of the Spa- 


HAP. in alienating the affections of the Flemirigs(7 who! 


which quite broke their naval ſtrength, But, the C 


loſs of the iſland of Rhoges 1s at the ſame time XVI 
aſeribed toi the ſluggiſh indolence of the Spaniards, "Ya 


who negledted to reinforce their troops in that 
iſland. 0 Nn I nur 961-54 £m bene 
King PHIL Ir inthe year 1573, having re- 
ſolved: to attempt the retaking of Tunis, Don 
Jon of Auſtria, his natural brother, Was Pl ed 
upon to command in that expedition; and had ſo 
dod ſucceſs, that he took the town, and ordered 
everal works to be added. to the fortifications, in 
order to maintain that, conqueſt; but, the year 
following, the Moors laying, ſiege to it hefore the 
works were perfected, made themſelves tnaſters of 
it, together with Galetta, aud: the wh 8 | 
dom of Tunis, to the irreparahle loſs, af the Spa- 
niards. About the ſame time, there happened 
inſurrection by the Moors ph Greoals, gctaboned 
by the crueltzes of the Inquiſition, ,.. Theſe people 
being continually reinforced. by the Infideſs from 
Africk, were not ſuppreſſed under three years 
time, and that with, a, great deal of difficulty, 
by Don Johx of Auſtria. The Arragonians alſo 
had reccurſe to arms in, defence of their .privi- 
leges, which were nh the perſon of An- 
ToN10 PR EZ, lone of the, King's Miniſters, 
who being a native of Arragon, and proſecuted 
illegally. in Caſtile, fled to his native cquntry for 
e dan fs life ology) 5, 
And as nothing can tend to illuſtrate the Spa- 
niſh hiſtory.during the reign of Pa1Lie II, more 
than the. account Dr. GEppEs has publiſhed o 
thoſe two great men, Don Jon of Aaftrir, an 
Ax TORO Perez, I. ſhall give an abſtract of it 


niards near Cadiz, and having taken the city, pluny 
dered it of an immenſe treaſure before they left it, 


The Holy Another project King PHIII formed for en- 
League. larging his dominions, was the fomenting an in- 


ſurrection in France, where the malecontents 


before 1 roceed further, a * g Rn 7 

| Don. Joe of Auſtria was the natural ſon of _ E 
the Emperor CnABTES V. He was, happy in 2 3 
beautiful perſon, and an elevated genius, improved of his 


bye good, education. Te endeavoured by, heroick hiltory 


aſſumed/to:themſclves the title of the Holy league. 

Pu1L1e propoſed: to have excluded the family.: of 

Bourbon, under pretence of their beingheretically 

inclined, aod to have annexed that: fine kingdom 

to the croum of Spain; in Which alſo he was coun- 

tenanced by the, Pope, and ſome other Catholick 

powers, as weill as in his enterprize upon England: 

but HENRY IN broke all his meaſures; by declar- 

ing himſelf à Catholick ; and while the Duke of 

Parma left Flanders to march to the aſſiſtance of 

the League in France, the diſcontented Flemings 

had an, opportunity of eſtabliſhing themſelves. 

Huy IV, to retaliate the injuries he had re- 

Ceeived from the Spaniards during the civil; wars, 

after he had reduced moſt part of the kingdom to 

his obedience, attacked the Spaniſh cities which 

Pr1L1e was poſſeſſed of in the Netherlands, par- 

ticularly Cambray, which he took in the year 

1394; but a peace was at length concluded, be- 

tween the two crowns at Vervins. 1 25 

Wars with PHIL Ir alſo, for great part of his reign, was 

ps Turks, engaged in wars with the Infidels. They had 

„taken Tripoli, after it had been forty years in 

poſſeſſion of the Spaniards: to revenge which, 

PAHI LI aſſembled a fleet and army, which 

were defeated by the Turks, with a very great 
ſlaugbter of the Chriſtans, anno 1360. tl 

Other hand, the Turks having laid ſiege to Malta, 

were compelled to raiſe it by the Spaniards, anno 

1566. And in the year 1971, the united fleets 

of Spain, Venice, and other Italian powers, com- 

manded by Don Joux of Auſtria, obtained that 


Van of memorable victory over the Turks near Lepanto, 
panto. | 


> + 
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atchievements, ſays my author, to wipe off 
ſtain of his illegitimate birth, and E opi- 
nefs to infinyare himſelf into, the, affedtians of his 
brother, King Paiie, aſter their fathes's. death. 
When the Moors. of Grenada had baffled ſeveral 
of the King's Generals, his Majeſty pitched upon 
his brother Don Joux, who was then but two 
and twenty years of age, to put an end to that 
war; and he: was ſo fortunate to reduce them in 
a yery little time. This ſucceſs induced the King 
to make him Generaliſſimo of the confederate fleet 
againſt the Turks in the year 1571, when he 
Finch that deciſive victory at Lepanto, that ren- 

ered his name famous throughout Chriſtendom, 
and began to inſpire him with ambitious views; 
inſomuch that, when , he, afterwards made a, con- 
queſt of Tunis, he qid not ſeruple to diſcover his 
paſſion. to be Sovereign of that kingdom; and 
notwithſtanding he received poſitive orders from 
court to demoliſn that city, and withdraw his 
forces, he proceeded to augment the fartifications z 
at the ſame time diſpatching an envoy to tie Pope, 
to influence his S By oa to make him 
King of Tunis. The Pope complied with Don 
Jonx, and, uſed all his intereſt with the court of 


: 


Spain to get him declared., ig of Tunis; but 
| 11 ke , thi 


King Pali, ho did not, hike this aſpiring 
temper in his brother Don Joux, let bis Holineſs 
know that the thing, was 5p! feazible : whereupon 
the project was laid aſide. , The Kipg ſuſpecting 


Soro bis brothers Secretary, had. chetiſhed, if not 
infuſed theſe ambirious thoughts into him, prefer'd 
-SoTp.to.anathes, polt, under colour of adyancing 
him g and J oN ES , a perſon 1 


THE PRESENT STATE OF SPAIN. 


CHAP. King PH41rtty thought he could rely upon, was 
XVIII. made Secretary to Don Jon in his room. But 
ö EscovEDo ſoon became more obſequious to his 

new maſter than SoTo had been, and promoted 
thoſe very projects, which he was placed about that 
ambitious young Prince to oppoſe ; particularly he 
on him upon applying to the Pope to prevail with 
is brother King Paitre to invade England, of 
which kingdom he had procured a promiſe from 
his Holineſs to make him King; when it ſhould 
be conquered : and this project Escovꝝ DO came 
from Flanders to promote, in conjunction with the 
Pope's Nuntio there, which gave King PritL1e 
abundance of perplexity ; but at length, under 
pretence that his affairs in the Netherlands were 
at that time in ſuch confuſion, that a - deſcent 
upon England was impracticable, he perſuaded his 
brother and the Nuntio to lay aſide the thoughts 
of that enterprize;. 1 3 
Soon after this the Court of Spain diſcovered 
that Don Joan, who was at that time Gover- 
nor of Flanders, had, in the name of his Ca- 
. tholick Majeſty, entered into an alliance with the 
Duke of Guiſe, the head of the Holy League in 


kingdoms ; which was ſo bold a ſtep to under- 


take without acquainting his Sovereign with it, 


that King PriL1e apprehended Escove po would 
in time put his young hero upon aſſuming an au- 
thority equal, if not ſuperior, to that of his 
own, unleſs he found ſome means to remove him 
from Don Jonx's Councils. Accordingly he laid 
his commands upon AnTox1o Perez his Secre- 
tary to procure Escovero to be aſſaſſinated, as 
he was ſoon after in the ſtreets. of Madrid by ſome 
bravo's or cut-throats, whom PERRZEZ employed. 
Nor did Don Joan his maſter ſurvive him many 
months, ſuppoſed alſo to be poiſoned by the direc- 
tions of the Court; though others relate, that the 
diſappointment of his ambitious projects b 


rought 
on the diſtemper which carried him off the ſtage. 


And notwithſtanding all the artifices uſed by An- 
Ton1o Perez, to avoid his being ſuſpected of the 
murder of Escovepo, as his going to his country- 

| houſe at the time the fact was committed, and the 
| like ; yet it was no ſooner done, but every body 
believed the Secretary PER RE to have been the au- 


thor of it, not upon a political account indeed, but 


for his having thwarted him in his amours with 
the Princeſs of Eboli. | | 
The Ar. The King notwithſtanding he had commanded 
ravonians ANTONIO PEREZ to procure Escovepo to be 
Joſs their taken off, in the manner above related, as an of- 
privileges fender whom he durſt not proſecute in the Courts 


by pr of law, and had promiſed him his protection, yet 
DES. to remove the odium of that action from himſelf, 
Perez. he ſuffered AnTon1o to be proſecuted and con- 


demned for it, believing that it would be in 
vain for the Miniſter to charge his Sovereign 
with having authorized the fact, becauſe he had 
ſeized his papers, and there was no living witneſs 
of his having given thoſe commands. t Ax- 
1ONIO PER EZ having ſecured ſome rs in 
a friend's hands, that plainly ſhewed he re- 
ceived his authority from his Majeſty , found 
means to eſcape into Arragon, of which province 
he was a native, and referred his caſe to the ſove- 
reign Court of that kingdom ; from which, if he 
was acquitted, there lay no appeal but to the 
Cortes, or Aſſembly of the' States of Arragon. 
The King having ſounded the Arragoneſe Judges, 
and finding they were inclined to acquit the pri- 


ſoner, ordered him to be taken out of their hands, 
VOL. II. 


729 
and committed to the priſon of the Inquiſition for © H AF. 
hereſy and witchcraft, which he had charged him XIII. 
with. This the Arragonians looked upon as ſuch jnſurrec- 
a flagrant breach of their privileges, that they had tion in 


' recourſe to arms, took ANTONIO PEREZ by Arragon- 


force out of the priſon of the Inquiſition, and 
ſtood upon their defence. The King hereupon 
declared them rebels; and having aſſembled an 
army of veteran troops, ſent them under the com- 
mand of Don Aronso DE Varcas to invade 
the kingdom of Arragon; but the malecontents 
diſperſing, and ſubmiting themſelves upon the 


approach of the King's army, there happened no 


action; the gates of the capital city were ſet open 
to the General, the Chief Juſtice and ſome of 
thoſe who had been the forwardeſt to aſſert their 
liberties were hanged up, or otherwiſe executed, 
and Arragon from that time looked upon as a 
conquered province : the Cortes indeed here, and 
in Caſtile, continued to be aſſembled as anciently, 
to give a ſanction to the King's edifts ; but there 
are not many inſtances where they have had the 
courage to oppoſe the Court ſince, in any thing 


that has been demanded of them. It is only to 
France, for the extirpation of hereſy in both 


amuſe the people with a ſhadow of their ancient 
conſtitution, and to take off the odium from the 
Court, when their concurrence is required to any 
oppreſſive edicts, As for Ax TrONIO PzrEz, he 
had eſcaped into France from Arragon two or 
three days before the King's forces arrived there, 
and afterwards viſited England and ſome other 
foreign Courts; but I do not find the enemies of 
Spain-gave him any great encouragement, or that 
he made any mighty diſcoveries of the intrigues 
of the Spaniſh Court, though he and his father 
had been above forty years Secretaries of State in 
that kingdom, and had a great ſhare in the admi- 
niſtration there. And indeed a man that by his 


own confeſſion turns aſſaſſin, to ſupport the arbi- 


way es oe of a wicked Prince, ought deſervedly 
to be deteſted by all mankind, to be proſecuted 
at home with all the fury this man was, and'to 
be treated with ſuſpicion and coldneſs in foreign 
Courts: he ſeems richly to have deſerved the u- 
ſage he complains of. But I refer the reader to 
Dr. Gz D DEs for a fuller account of this my- 
ſtery of iniquity ; and indeed the Doctor has 
laid open ſuch. a ſcene of ſtate-craft in the rela- 
tion he has given us of this occurrence, that I 
cannot but recommend it to the peruſal of my 
countrymen. | 
Io return to the hiſtory of Spain: We find K. Philip 
King PriLie cauſed his ſon Prince CH aRrL SP his 
to be poiſoned in priſon in the year 1368. What N 
his crime was, does not appear; but it is generally 
ſaid, he was engaged in a conſpiracy againſt the 
life of his Sovereign and Father: though others 
ſay, that this — Prince having made 
love to his mother-in-law while ſhe was ſingle, 
they carried on the amour after ſhe was married 
to his father; which provoked him to this ſeve- 
rity; and the Queen herſelf died ſoon after, not 
without the ſuſpicion of being poiſoned. 

The King marrying a fourth wife had four 
ſons by her, of whom PriLie, who alone ſur- 
vived, and afterwards ſucceeded him, was born 
in the year 1578. The ſame year SEBASTIAN, King of 
King of Portugal, aſſembling a great fleet and Portugal 
army, made a deſcent on the coaſt of Africa, and 1 0 
was defeated in a general battle by the Infidels, in Africa, 
in which he loſt his life ; and leaving no iſſue, his | 
uncle Cardinal Hz  & y was proclaimed King; 
and he dying in the year 1580, without children, 

I7Q PrLI1e 


2 ar King of Spa 
F. PHILIP K | 
XVIII. portugal, which he claimed in right of his mother 
Ph. ELIZABETH the Empreſs; and though there 
lip ſeizes were many other pretenders to that crown, Par. 
Portugal, I Ip being the moſt powerful, eſtabliſned himſelf 
1 3 e in that kingdom; hereby all the provinces of 
an Spain were now united under one head, and King 
of Spain. PH1L1Þ became maſter of the treafures both of 
the Eaſt and Weſt- Indies. 23099 o 41128 


* 


King 


King PniILIy having fitted out the Spaniſh ar- 
mada, with an intent to have made a conqueſt 
of England, as has been mentioned already, ELI. 
ZABETH, Queen of England, in return of that 
hoſtile attempt, eſpouſed the intereſt of Don Ax. 
rox io, called the Baſtard of Portugal, whom 
the Portugueſe had declared their King, and ſent 
a conſiderable fleet to Liſbon, in order to advance 
him to that throne; but the Spaniſh forces being 
too numerous in the city, that fleet returned to 
England without effecting any thing. Queen 
ELIZABETH had better ſucceſs in the year 1596, 
Cadiz when her fleet plundered Cadiz of a prodigious 
plundered. treaſure, and burnt the galeons, which lay there 


King Phi- King ParLre died on the thirteenth of September 
lip dies. 1598, after à reign of great action, 8 
ed in almoſt perpetual wars, either in 

— ——ů or againſt the Infidels, 0 
which he exhanſted an immenſe treaſure; as he 
did alſo in his magnificent buildings, of which 

the palace of the Eſcurial was the chief. He was 
ſucceſsful in his expedition againſt Portugal, but 
the loſs of the ſeven United Provirices was a great 
blow to the Spaniſh monarchy; not ſo much for 
the value of thoſe territories, as the laying the 
foundation of a State, which became a moſt im- 
placable enemy to Spain, and roſe to that great- 
neſs we ſee chem at this day, chiefly by the 
ſpoils they acquired from the Spaniards and Por 
tu eſe, TOSERI 22/5: * | e Nin 
Philip III. Privety WM ſucceeded: his father, and the year 
1598. following was married to the Princeſs Max A- 
RET, daughter of CHARLES Archduke of Au- 

ſtria. In this reign Final was ſurprized by the 

A truce Spaniards, anno 1602; and a truce for twelve 
2 4 years was concluded between Spain and the United 
"7. Provinces, anno 1609, by which the Dutch were 


he Lo * 
9 left at liberty to trade to the Eaſt- Indies. But the 


reign of PHIL y III, was the expulſion of the 
Moriſcoes out of Spain. ue 
The learned writer above-cited' aſcribes the ba- 
niſhing of this people entirely to the bigotry and 

- zeal of the Spaniſh Clergy, who threatned the 
Cas King with the heavieſt judgments, if he did not 
Spain, conſent to it. The Barons, whoſe vaſſals they 
i009 aud Were, and whoſe lands were cultivated by the 
0% Morilcoes, made the moſt pathetick reprelenta- 
tions to the throne to prevent its being put in ex- 
ecution; aſſuring his Majeſty, that the kingdom 
would be abſolutely ruined, if the Moriſcoes, who 
were the only huſbandmen and mechanicks in 
the country, were ſent away. In anſwer to 
which, they 
Majeſt7. 


The ex- 
pulſion 
of the 
Moors 


1 Wa 
* 
— r 
: 
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| Venerable and Beloved, $ a of 


OV cannot but be ſenſible of the great en- 

deavours that have been uſed through a long 
Chart for © {eries of years to convert the New Chriſtians of 
the expul. this kingdom, and of an edict of grace having 


ſion of the been granted to them, and of all the other means 
Moors. #7 44 3 


The rea- 
{ans given e 
by the | 


- ft 


botind for Mexico, as has been related already. 


moſt remarkable event that happened during the 


received the following letter from his 
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THEPRESBENT STATE OF SPAIN. 
in ſeized on the kingdom of which have been made uſe af to inſtruct them © H AP. 
in our holy faith; as alſo of the ill ſucceſs of all XVIII. 


thoſe endeavours, not ſo much as one of them 
(as is believed) having been converted thereby. 
On the contrary, their obſtinacy has gone on 
increaſing daily, with an inclination to plot 
the diſturbance of the peace of | theſe our King - 
doms. bayor r end gail 126m eint 
Now the danger and irreparable damage, 
which; may attend our ſuffering theſe people to 
remain any longer among us, having been laid 
before me ſome years ago, by. ſeveral learned 
and holy men, and who exhorted me to a ſpeedy 
remedy, and which, they told me, I was bound 
in conſcience to make uſe of; aſſuring me far- 
ther, that I might, without any ſcruple of con- 
ſcience, puntſh-them all with death, and the 
loſs of their eſtates, for the crimes whereof they 
were guilty, all of them. being guilty of hereſy 
and apoſtacy, and of divine'and human treaſon : 
nevertheleſs, notwithſtanding we might. have 
proceeded againſt them with the rigour that their 
crimes do deſerve, we continuing deſirous, if it 
had been poſſible, to have reduced them by mild 
and gentle methods, did, as you know very well, 
order a Junta to be held at Valencia, to confult 
together, to ſee whether any new ways might 
be found out to convert them,” that ſo we might 
not be obliged to baniſh them out of Spain. But 
while we were thus labouring their converſion, 
we received advice by ſeveral ways of their hav- 
ing ſent deputies to Conſtantinople and Morocco, 
to invite the Turk and M u'zZEy SELE M to 
come to their aſſiſtance, -with an aſſurance of 


fifty thouſand men being ready to join them 


when they landed in Spain, Wo were all as 


true Mahometans as any in Barbary, and would 
all ſacrifice their lives and eſtates in their ſer- 
vice: and to encourage them to enterprize it, 


they told them it would be an eaſy conqueſt, 
Spain having but few men in it that were fit to 
bear arms, and yet fewer that knew any thing 
of martial diſcipline. They have been guilty 
alſo of holding a correſpondence with heretical 
and other Princes, who are enemies to the great- 
neſs of our monarchy, having offered to aſſiſt 
both the one and the other with their forces. 
Furthermore, we are certainly informed of the 
1 peace with the Per- 
ſian, and with ſome of his rebellious ſubjects, 
that ſo he may be at liberty to ſend his fleet into 
our ſeas 3 and that Mu LEV SEL EM alſo has 
quitted his kingdom, and is treating with the 
northern hereticks about ſhips to tranſport an 
army of Moors into Spain; which thoſe hereticks 
have promiſed to ſupply him with. Now in 
how great danger Spain would be if it ſnould be 
invaded by theſe and ſome other enemies, I leave 
you to judge. WON 507 10] 169 


Now conſidering all that has been ſaid, and 


\\ 
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and of all our good and faithful ſubje 
[who are of all our other ſubjects in the greateſt 


being deſirous to comply with the obligations e 
are under to procure the conſervation and ſecu- 


rity of our kingdoms, and of this in ate 
therein, 


danger; and that the hereſy and apoſtacy where - 


with our Lord is ſo much offended may be ex- 


tirpated, after having recommended this affair, 
and cauſed it to be recommended to God, truſt- 


ing in his divine favour, in a work wherein his 


glory is ſo deeply concerned, we have reſolved 
to baniſh all the Moriſcoes out of this our king- 
dom, and that of Caſtile, in ſuch a manner as 

| © you 


CHAT. 
XVIII. 


you will be advertiſed of; and with which; as 
good and faithful ſubjects, I have ordered you 
to be ncquainted, on purpoſe to make you ſen- 
ſible that it is the ſecurity of your perſons and 
* affairs, and to prevent the dangers which do 
« threatew you and them, and the great love I 


have for you, that move me to take this reſolu- 


reignty of Spain by their aſſiſtance. 4. The pride 
an 


tion, the execution whereof cannot be delayed 
any longer, without running the hazard of ſee- 
ing Spain ſpeedly invaded by ſo many enemies, 
6 hind rel mg the forementioned Infidels, - 
We do therefore earneſtly charge you, to 
Vhoſe ſecurity and repoſe the effectual and ſpeed 
execution of this our purpoſe will redound 
much, to be aſſiſtant to it, as you ſhall be di- 
« refted by the Marquis pe CARAEENA, our 
Lieutenant and Captain-General of this king- 


dom. And this I expect from the zeal you have 


for God's ſetvice and mine, and your own pre- 
ſervation; and herein you will comply with the 
obligations of faithful and good Chriſtians and 
ſubjects, and will perform the moſt acceptable 


ſervice you can do us. 


As to every thing relating to the execution 
© of this our purpoſe, we do 'remit you to 
© ©. our Viceroy, who ſhall in my name di- 


rect you, and whoſe directions you ſhall - 


© execute. 


From St. Laurence, the 11th 


of | September, 1609. f 


This letter was on the twenty ſecond of che 


ſame month delivered by the Viceroy to the Ba- 


rons, who having the ſame thoughts of the trea- 
ſons mentioned in it, as they had ſome years be- 
fore, when they called them ſpeculations and chi- 
mera's, were not at all ſatisfied with it, though 
the great fleet and army, that were at that time 
in their ports, obliged them to ſubmit to what it 
ordered. | „„ 
And on the ſame day the band for expelling all 
the Moriſcoes of the kingdom was publiſhed by 
ſound of trumpet, in all the publick places in the 
city of Valencia, and in a ſhort time after in all 
the cities and towns of that kingdom. 1 
The reaſons the Doctor aſſigns for the Moriſ- 
coes continuing Mahometans, notwithſtanding all 
the cruelties the Inquiſition had exerciſed upon 
them for ſo many years, are theſe; 1. Their liv- 
ing in ſuch numbers together, not only whole 
villages, but ſome whole towns and countries hav- 
ing no other inhabitants; whereby they confirmed 
and encouraged one another in their infidelity, and 
were not fo eaſily diſcovered by the Inquiſition, 
as where they were intermingled with Chriſtians, 
2. Their underſtanding no language but the Ara- 
bick, eſpecially their women and children, which 
the Miſſioners ſent amongſt them were ſeldom 
maſters of. 3. Their living ſo near the Moors of 
Barbary, with whom they held a correſpondence, 
and might entertain hopes of regaining the ſove- 


ſollicitude of the Spaniards to diſtinguiſn them- 


ſelves from the Moriſcoes, by calling themſelves 


Old Chriftians, and the Moriſcoes New Chri- 
ſtians; and by excluding the Moriſcoes from of- 
fices and employments in Church and State, by 
which they preſerved the memory of their being 
deſcended from the Moors, which was the py - 
cipal root of their perfiſting ſo obſtinately in Ma- 


bometiſm. And laſtly, The Spaniards worſhip- 
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ping images, for which the Mahometans have an CH AP. 
inſuperable averſion. There are others who af- Er. 
cribe their prejudices to Chriſtianity to the cruel: © 
ries exerciſed on them by the Inquiſitors; it being 
impoſſible for people to entertain a favourable opi- 

nion of religion, which transformed its diſciples 
into ſuch barbarous monſters. D ITS 

The ſubſtance of the band or edict for their ba- The band 
niſhment was as follows: eee ' orediQ for 

. Thar all the Mofiſcoes, men, women, and trerePal 

children, ſhould, within three days after the pubs: == 
lication of it, begin their march towards the ports fim Va- 
aſſigned them to embark for Barbary, where they lencia. 
ſhould meet with veſſels furniſhed with proviſions 

to tranſport them. That they might take with 
them ſo much of their movable goods as they were 
able to carry, and lay in proviſions for their voy- 

age, beſides What were laid in by the government: 

and whoever did not comply with this edict was 
to be put to death. ang 

2. That any perſon might apprehend ſuch Mo- 
riſcoes asabſented themſelves; and if they reſiſted, 
they might be killed. 8 Fn 
23, That if any of them ſhould bürn or de- 
ſtroy their houſes, plantations, corn, or effects, 
they ſhould ſuffer death; which the people of the 
place where it was done were impowered to execute. 

5- That the ſugar- works, plantations of rice, 


aqueducts, &c. might be preſerved, fix families in 


a hundred (to be nominated by the Barons) with 
their wives and children, were permitted to re- 


main behind;  ' *' 


7. None ſhall conceal any of the Moriſcoes, 
on pain of the galleys: _ Feen ee 
9. Such children as are under four years old are 
permitted to ſtay behind 
10. Children ef fix! years old, where one of 
e parents is an Oid Chriſtian, may ſtay with 
ſuch parent. UP 24009 303 34 SO THY ein bun 
11. Thoſe were alſo permitted to remain in 
Spain, who had lived amongſt the Old Chriſtians 
a conſiderable time, arid had not Been at the Mo- 
riſco meetings for two years paſt, and thoſe who 
could produce a certificate from the pariſh prieſt 
of their receiving the ſacrament. 
13. They were permitted to retire to any coun- 
try out of the Spaniſh dominions provided they 
departed from their habitations at the time ap- 
Pine jo | r 
Dated at Valencia, 22 Sept. 1609. 


Moſt of the Moriſcoes of Valencia were ex- 
ported to Barbary according to this edict; but 
ſome of them retired to the mountains, and ſtood 
upon their defence: whereupon a body of regular 
troops were ſent againſt them, and having de- 
feated them with a very great ſlaughter, the reſt 
were exported to Africa. C 
By another band or edict dated the ninth of The 
December, 1609, the Moriſcoes of Grenada, Moors 2 
Murcia, and Seville, were in like manner ba- Casei 
niſhed, as thoſe of Arragon and Catalonia were Arragon, 
by other edicts dated the twenty-ninth of May, Seville, 
1610; and thoſe that were diſperſed in the two and Caſtile 
Caſtiles, Eſtremadura, and Fa Mancha, were baniſhed. 
expelled by another, dated the tenth of July, 
1610. | 
The Spaniards are not agreed as to the num- Their 
bers of ak that were tranſported at theſe ſeve- number:. 
ral embarkations; fome make them to be a mil- 
lion of ſouls, thoſe who ſpeak moſt moderately, 
compute them at {ix hundred thouſand, who were 
ſet on ſhore on the coaſt of Africa in a ftarving 

condition, 
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CH AP. condition. The King indeed gave all of them 
XVIII. leave to fell their goods and cattle (except thoſe 
of Valencia) and to carry the value of ſuch ef- 
fects away with them, provided it conſiſted in the 
produce and manufactures of Spain: but they 
were to take no gold, ſilver, or bills of exchange, 
with them, except travelling charges; ſo that 
this, which was at firſt looked upon as a great 
flavour, became of very little benefit to them; the 
M.oriſcoes, Who were obliged to diſpoſe of their 
goods within a limited time, being obliged to 
Y Il them to the Chriſtians for a trifle, while the 
Spaniards, on the other hand, held the mer- 
chandize and effects the Moors carried with them 

at an exceſſive price. 

My author obſerves, that notwithſtanding this 
expulſion of the Moors to a barren coaſt, with 
little or nothing for them to ſubſiſt on, was one 
of the greateſt pieces of barbarity that ever was 

The da- committed; the kingdom of Spain, and the Chri- 
the king- moſt equally ſufferers by this expulſion : for as the 
this exu}. riches of a country is generally aſcribed to the 
ſion multitudes of people it contains, the loſs of ſo 
many thouſands at once, conſidering them only as 
common men, * N a great influence 
upon Spain: but where le expelled, as in 
this att. were the moſt e P of the 
nation, who alone applied themſelves to manufac- 
tures and huſbandry, the loſs muſt be inconceiva- 
bly great. And in fact we find that the Spa- 
niards have _ ever _ he moſt r oy ol 
ble and beggarly e in Europe; and that for 
want of SR of their own, they Joſe all 
the advantages that might be made of thoſe rich 
empires of Mexico and Peru, of which they are 


Sovereigns ; the wealth whereof only paſſes thro? 


their hands to the merchants of other nations. 
And this muſt have been the conſequence of that 
barbarous act, though we ſhould not ſuppoſe the 
divine providence to have interpoſed, and thrown 
them into theſe miſerable circumſtances by way 
of puniſhment for their injuſtice and cruelty. 
Theſe are ſome of the genuine fruits of thoſe mer- 
cileſs courts of Inquiſition, which that bigotted 
people are taught to look upon as the great ſup- 
port of the purity of the Chriſtian faith. It was 
8 a very little time aſter, that the Court of 
Spain itſelf was made ſenſible how impolitick this 
proceeding had been; for in the ſame reign, anno 
1618, the King having aſſembled an extraordi- 
nary. Council to conſider of the ruinous ſtate of 
his dominions, and how it might be remedied, 
the Council, in the preamble to their repreſenta- 
tion on that ſubject, ſer forth, That the depopu- 
lation, and want of hands in Spain, was greater 
than ever had been known in the times of his 
predeceſſors ; ſo great, that if God did not pro- 
vide a remedy, the crown of Spain was haſtening 
to it's final ruin and deſtruction. Nothing was 
more vilible than that Spain efta a quique de dar in 
terra, is on the point of falling flat to the ground, 
It's houſes were in ruins every where, without an 
one to rebuild them, and it's towns and villages 
lay like deſarts. 
160. To return to our hiſtory : The Valteline, a 
9 N 
paſs between Italy and Germany, revolting from 
the Griſons, the Spaniards endeavoured to make 
themſelves maſters of it on one ſide, as the French 
did on the other; which occaſioned a war of 
many years continuance, ſometimes one power 
getting poſſeſſion of it, and ſometimes the other, 
till at length the country was reſtored to it's for- 
mer ſtate. I 


mage done ſtians who were the contrivers of it, were al- 
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In Germany the Spaniards taking part with CH A Þ: 


the Catholick Princes againſt the Proteſtants, —.— , 
contributed to the befeating the Elector Pala- 
Boy, and wreſting the crown of Bohemia from 
im. 74k | Frith + 
PHrLl1y II died on the fifteenth of March, 1620. 
1620-1, whom the Spaniards admire for his piety Philip III 
and virtue; while others relate that the horrors tes. 
and remorſe he underwent in his dying moments, 
on account of the cruelties he had exerciſed on 
the Moriſcoes, were inexpreſſible. 4 Bi 
PaiLtie IV ſucceeded his father at ſixteen years Philip Iv. 
of age. It is obſerved, that every Miniſter, of 1621. 
State in this reign, at the entrance on his office, 
was obliged to give in a particular of his eſtate. 
One reaſon whereof might be, that none ſhould 
be admitted, whoſe circumſtances might tempt 
them to rob the publick ; and the other, that it 
might be known what addition they had made to 
their fortunes during their adminiſtration. | 
The truce with Holland expiring, the war with The war 
the Dutch was renewed, wherein the Spaniards with the 
were great ſufferers by ſea and land, notwithſtand- Putch re- 
ingthe Netherlanders were now no longer ſupported — 


by the Engliſh, who began to look upon them as 


their rivals in trade. 


About the ſame time CHARLES Prince of 1623. 
Wales and the Duke of Buckingham arrived in 
Spain, in order to conclude a treaty of marriage 
between that Prince and the Infanta the Princeſs 
Maxy : but the Spaniſh hiſtorians relate, that 
the match went off on the Court of England's in- 
ſiſting, that the EleQor Palatine's dominions in 
Germany ſhould be reſtored to him. 

The war continuing in the Low Countries, the 1524; 
Marquis SpinoLa, General of the Spaniards 
there, took Breda from the Dutch, after a brave 
defence. Sy tte: U | 

In the Per 1628, PETER HxEVYN, Comman- 4628. 
der of a Dutch ſquadron, ſurprized the Spaniſh | 

late fleet, wherein he took twelve millions of 

orins. The Dutch alſo made a deſcent in Bra- 

Zil, and plundered the Portugueſe ſettlements there, 
carrying off a vaſt booty: and though they were 
afterwards driven out of Brazil, they made them- 
ſelves ample amends by the ſettlements they ſur- 

ized and took in the Eaſt-Indies, which be- 
longed to the Spaniards and Portugueſe. But the 
hiſtory of the Spaniſh wars with the Dutch, as well 
as the French, being contained in the former part 
of this volume, I ſhall not trouble the reader with 
the repetition of thoſe gccurrences. 

The Catalonians having been oppreſſed by the 1639. 
Prime Miniſter O.1varez, revolted from Spain, The Cata- 


and put themſelves under the protection of France, lans and 


. . Portu- 
in the year 1639, remaining ſubject to that crown — re- 


for eleven or twelve year afterwards. The ſame volt. 
tyrannical meaſures induced the Portugueſe to 1640. 
throw off the Spaniſh yoke, and advance the Duke | 
of Braganza to the throne of Portugal, who was 
deſcended from their former Kings; and to add 

to their misfortunes, there happened a rebellion 

in Naples in 1647, whereby that kingdom had 164). 
infallibly been wreſted out of their hands, if the Maſlaniel- 
French had been at leiſure to ſupport it. The los inſur. 
kingdom of Naples for ſome time after the con- Naples 
queſt of it, was governed with great moderation ; 
by the Spaniards ; the taxes demanded of them 

were inconſiderable, and thoſe paid under the 

name of a donative or free gift of the States : 

but they had of late years been extravagantly in- 
creaſed, and in a manner forced from them by 
inſolent collectors and receivers. But none were 


paid 
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paid with more reluctance than thoſe impoſed on 


XVIII. proviſions; inſomuch that when the collectors 
came into the markets to demand the duties laid 


upon fruit, herbs and fiſh, they frequently met 
with reſiſtance, and were ſome of them beaten 
and wounded ; the officers calling the guards to 
their aſſiſtance, ſeveral of the common people 
were apprehended and ſeverely puniſhed. . At 
length a bold young fiſnerman, named 'Trmomas 
AnIELLo, (commonly called M a$8 AN1TELLoO) 
having had his fiſh taken from him for refuſin 
the tax demanded, aſſembled the mob about him, 
and ſtanding on a table in the market place, ſo 
effectually repreſented the hardſhips and oppreſ- 
fions they lay under, that the multitude, one and 
all, cried out there was no bearing them, and that 
they would get the duties taken off, or die in the 
attempt; whereupon Mass AN1ELLo' offered to 
be their leader, and firſt ſet fire to all the little 
offices where the collectors uſed to receive the ex- 
ciſe : from thence he led the mob to the Viceroy, 
demanded that all the taxes ſhould be remitted, 
and the charters of their privileges granted in the 
reigns of King FERDINAND and ChARTES V, 
produced and confirmed. The Viceroy endea- 
voured to appeaſe the malecontents with fair words 
and throwing money amongſt them, but all in 
vain; they were increaſed in a day or two to 
near an hundred thouſand men, armed with ſuch 
weapons as they could get, when their General 
took upon him to ſettle the price of proviſions: 
after which he burnt or demoliſhed the houſes of 
the farmers of the revenue, plundered the palaces 
of the nobility, and brought out their richeſt plate 
and moveables, which he ſet on fire; command- 
ing his followers not to apply any of it to their 
own uſe on pain of death, which he did not fail 
to inflict on ſuch as tranſgreſſed his orders. No 
Sovereign was ever more punctually obeyed than 
this muſhroom of a Prince, whoſe authority was 
ſcarce of four days ſtanding. The Viceroy find- 
ing it in vain to reſiſt the torrent with the ſmall 
force he had, ſhut himſelf up in one of the caſtles, 
and privately hired a body o banditti or cut-throats 
to murder Mas$san1ELLo, which being diſcovered, 
the banditti were cut in pieces, and the Vice- 
roy's brother, who was concerned in the contri- 
vance, dragged through the ſtreets till he was 
dead; after which a butcher cut off his head, 
and expoſed it on a pole, which put the nobi- 
lity into the utmoſt conſternation. The Arch- 
biſhop however had the courage to propoſe a treaty 
between the Viceroy and MAsSANIELLO ; and 
the Viceroy conſenting to remit the taxes, and 
produce the charters of their liberties, and to iſſue 
a general pardon for all that was paſt, Massa- 
NIELLO agreed that all acts of hoſtility ſhould 
ceaſe, but would not lay down his arms however, 


their leader, they ſtill continued in arms, and CHA P- 
3 


the nobility raiſing their vaſſals to oppoſe them, 
the nation was divided, and a kind f civil war 
enſued. The mob, to ſtrengthen their party, 
invited in the French; but they were not in a 
condition to afford them any great aſſiſtance, on! 

the Duke of Guiſe was ſent to be their General. 
The people finding themſelves diſappointed of the 
reinforcements they expected from France, upon 
a general pardon being offered them returned to 


g their duty, and abandoning the Duke of Guiſe, 


he was made priſoner by the Spaniards. 


The next conſiderable tranſaction in this reign, 
was the 


ledged the ſovereignty and independency of the 
States-General, and conſented that they ſhould 
enjoy the places and countries they were poſſeſſed 
of; particularly Boiſleduc, Bergenopzoom, Maeſ- 
tricht, Breda, the Grave, Hulſt, and all ſuch 
places as they then held in Brabant or Flanders: 
That the States alſo ſhould retain all they poſſeſſed 
in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, Afia, Africa and 
America. On the other hand, it was agreed that 
the Spaniards might continue their trade and na- 
vigation to the Eaſt-Indies in the ſame manner 
they then did, but not extend themſelves on that 
ſide. That each party, both in the Eaſt and Weſt- 
Indies, ſhould abſtain from the trade and naviga- 
tion of ſuch places as belonged to the other: That 
the river Scheld, and the channels of the Sas and 
Scoyn, and other entrances into the ſea there- 
abouts, ſhould remain in the poſſeſſionof the States, 
who might lay what duties they pleaſed on veſſels 
paſſing that way, and on all goods paſſing through 
their country by the Rhine or Maeſdme. 


The Spaniards were induced to make theſe con- 
ceſſions to the Dutch by the perpetual loſſes they 
ſuſtained from that people by ſea and land, and 
their deſpair of ever reducing them under their 
dominion again, and that they might have their 
hands at liberty to proſecute the war againſt France 
and Portugal. The Dutch were alſo pleaſed to 
have their ſovereignty and independency acknow- 
ledged by the Spaniards, and the places and coun- 
tries they had acquired during the war, with the 
Eaſt-India trade, confirmed to them: they began 
to be appprehenſive alſo of the growing power of 
France, which would have received a conſidera- 
ble addition by the conqueſt of the-Spaniſh Nether- 
lands, and brought a muchimore dangerous enemy 
upon their frontiers than the Spaniards were. 
Spain ſtill continued the war againſt France 
and Portugal, but was unſucceſsful in both, ex- 
cept that from Catalonia the French were expelled, 


and that province was reduced under the obedience 


of Spain again in the years 1651 and 1652 not 


peace concluded at Munſter with the U. Perce of 
nited Provinces, whereby King PHiL1e acknow- * 


ſo much by the force of arms, as the aſſurances Catalonia 


the Court of Spain gave that people of reſtoring 22 > 
their ancient rights and privileges, and granting of Spain: 


them an indemnity for what was paſſed. 


In the year 1654; that exquiſite building called, 1664. if 
the Pantheon, in the Eſcurial, was finiſhed by The Pan- 1 


till the treaty was ratified by the King of Spain. 
Things being thus pacified, the Viceroy, it is ſup- 

ſed, found means to get the uſurper poiſoned, 
or he immediately became delirious, giving out 
abſurd and contradictory orders; whereupon the 


mob abandoned him, and he was killed by ſome 
of the nobility: thus his reign ended within ten 
days after the inſurrection begun. Some ſay his 
head was only turned with his ſudden advance- 
ment, and the variety of buſineſs it brought upon 
him, for the diſpatch whereof he did not give 


himſelf time to eat or ſleep. All agree he was a 


wonder of a man, and managed a mob to admi- 

ration, conſidering the meanneſs of his birth and 

education. Notwithſtanding the people had loſt 
VOL, II. Nous. XCVII. | 


PH1Lip IV, which had been beguri by PhILIP IT, 


whereupon the bodies of CRARLESO V, and Amed. 


the Princes of the Auſtrian family, were removed 
thither, and their deſcendants have been interred 
ti en ſin cen: 4h 
Incthe year 1655, CROMWELL the Protector 
of the Commonwealth of England, as he called 
himſelf, without making any declaration of war, 
invaded the Spaniſh iſlands in the Weſt- Indies, 


particularly Hiſpaniola, in which attempt he did 8 


17 R net 


theon fi- | 
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CH AP. not ſucceed ; but the fleet failing afterwards to 
XVII. Jamaica, the Engliſh ſubdued that iſland: and in 
2 1657, Admiral BAK RE deſtroyed the Spaniſh ga · 
ſubdued leons at the Canaries, notwithſtanding they lay 
i 1-ay En- under the protection of the forts on ſhore, The 
gliſh. ö the year following having entered into 
65%. confederacy with the French, they took Dun - 
kirk from the Spaniards, which, in purſuance of 
articles, was put into the hands of the Engliſh... - 
Thus the Spaniards having the worſt of it on e- 
very ſide, began to think ſeriouſly of peace, and as 
the French had been exhauſted by almoſt continual 
wars, they were not averſe to it; whereupon a 
_ treaty was ſet on foot between the two crowns in the 
Iſland of Pheaſants, which lies in the river Bidaſ- 
ſoa, and divides France from Spain. It was nego+ 
tiated by the Prime Miniſterof each kingdom in per- 
ſon, viz. Cardinal Maz Ax ix on the fide of France, 
and Don Lewis vs Haro on the part of Spain, 
and was called the Pyrenean treaty, from the neigh- 
bourhood of the place to the Pyrenean mountains. 
The peace was concluded on the ſeventh of No- 
vember 1659 being about a month after the con- 
ferences were opened; the principal articles whereof 
were, that the French King ſnould marry the In- 
fanta of Spain, that he ſhould not aſſiſt the Por- 
tugueſe, and that he ſhould relinquiſh his pre- 
tenſions to Franche Comte and Catalonia: on 
the other hand, Rouſſillon, and ſeveral towns the 
French had taken in the Netherlands, were yiel- 
ded to that crown, The year following, on the 
ſixth of June, the Kings of France and Spain had 
an interview in the Iſle of Pheaſants; and on the 
feventh, the King of Spain delivered the Infanta, 
. [ I ppg his moſt” 0 
ian Majelty Lzwis XIV, the marriage being 
ſolemnized at the city of St. John de Lu on the 
ninth of the ſame month. Both the French Ki 
and the Infanta, on this occaſion, renounced 
right that they themſelves, their heirs and ſuc- 
un had or might claim to the dominions of 
pain. 2282 ten TEENS 
Spain being at peace with maſt of the powers 
of Europe, invaded Portugal, and at met 
with ſome ſucceſs ; but notwithſtanding Prize 
had now no other enemy to contend with, he was 
not able to reduce that petty kingdom under his 
dominion, ſo very low were the Spaniards funk 
at this time; nor do 1 meet with any other tranſ- 
actions in the remainder of this reign, that de- 
Philip IV ſerve to be commemorated, PL Ir IV. died 
dies. on the ſeyenth of September 1665, leaving his 
1 CHARLES, an infant of four years of age, to 
ſugceed him. 132 is. "Ma nns 


Pyrenean 


1660. 


1065. CHARLES II being an infant, and under the 
2 2 tuition of his mother, the F rench King took ad- 
Gon, Vantage of his minority, and af the declining ſtate 

of that kingdom. He invaded the Spainſh Low- 

Countries, notwithſtanding he had with his Queen 

| . renouncedall pretenſions to them, and made him - 

The : ſelf maſter of Tournay, Liſle, Douay, Oudenard, 
renc 1 1 


. and Charleroy, threatning an entire conqueſt of 
den that country ; which ſo alarmed the Engliſh and 
Flanders. Dutch, who were then at war, that they con- 
cluded a e, and entered into a confederacy 
with Sweden, called the Triple League, for the 
preſervation of the Spaniſh Low- Countries; which 

induced the French to make peace with Spain, 

| anno 1668, a treaty having been ſet on foot at 
1668. Aix la Chapelle for that end. By this peace the 
rn ug French reſtored Franche Comte to the Spaniard, 
Chapelle. Dan retained all the towns they had taken in the 
Netherlands. | Wit leni 


4 


i e 


enſued anno 1678, were obliged to yield up and 


While the Spaniards were thus diſtreſſed by CH AP. 
France, they found themſelves under a neceſfity of XVIII. 


concluding a peace with Portugal, and renounced "Vt 


all their pretenſions of ſovereignty to that kingdom. 


I meet with little remarkable in the hiſtory of 1672. 

Spain afterwards, till the year 1672, when the 
French invading the United Provinces, the Spa- 
niards entered into a confederacy with that Re- 
publick and the Emperor, to prevent the loſs of 
them, in which war the Spaniards were the great- 
eſt ſufferers: for notwithſtanding the French poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of three of the United Provinces, 
they were obliged to relinquiſh them all again 
within the ſpace of two or three years; whereas 
the Spaniards loſt their beſt towns in Flanders, 
together with Franche Comte, or the county of 
Burgundy: aud by the peace of Nimeguen, which 


1678. 
relinquiſh to the French all their right in the Peace of 


county of Burgundy, and the towns of Conde, Nuneguen 
Valenciennes, Co 'Ypres. St. Omer, Bou- 

chain, Aire, Warwick, Warneton, Poperingen, 
Bailleul, Caſſel, Bavay, and Maubeuge,  ' 

The Spaniards remaining in that wretched de- 
fenceleſs condition already hinted at, Lewis XIV, 
under pretence that their Commiſſioners did not 
do him juſtice in ſettling the limits of his late 
conqueſts in Flanders, and becauſe his Catholick 
Majeſty {till retained the title of Duke of Bur- 
gundy, notwithſtanding: he had yielded that pro- 
vince to France, invaded the province of Luer 
burg, making himſelf maſter of the greateſt part 
of it, and afterwards blocked up the capital city ʒ 
whereupon the Spaniards, in hopes of being affiſted 
by the Germans and. Dutch, declared war againſt 

France in the year 1683 but as their Allies made 1683. 
no great haſte to their aſſiſtance and they were War with 
themſelves unprovided of forces and every:thing Punt . 
Terre to oppoſe ſo potent an enemy, the? 
French took from them Courtray and Diamude 

the firſt campaign, and : Luxemburg the next, 

when the Dutch marching to their nce, 'the 

Grand Monarch, in his haughty ſtile, was pleaſed 

to grant them a trucez which fay the French 
writers, was entirely owing to his moderation, for 
nothing could have prevented his making himſelf 
maſter of the Spaniſh Netherlands, if he had not 
voluntarily withdrawn his troops. . 
The French again attacked the 8 


ena 

paniſh Ne- 

therlands in the year 1688, on the King of Spain's 

entering into. a confederacy with the Imperialiſts 

and the Dutch, to advance the Prince of Orange 

to the throne of England: and while the Prince 

was engaged in that expedition, the French fell 

upon the confederate forces in the plains of Fle- 

rus or Fleury in the year 1690, and gained a Battle of 

compleat victory, taking ſix thouſand of the Fleury. 

Dutch and Flemings priſoners, and all their can- 1690 

non. But King WILIA having ſucceſsfully 

depoſed his father King Jauss, and procured 

himſelt to be recognized King of Great Britain, 

prevailed with the Britiſh Parliament to come into 

the alliance with Spain, and the other confede- 

rated powers againſt France; the principal arti- 

cles whereof were, That none of the Allies ſhould 

make peace with Lewis XIV, till he had reſtored 

all places to the Allies, which he had taken from 

them ſince the peace of Munſter, and recognized 

King WILLIAM's title to Great Britain. 

The French, notwithſtanding this formidable 

confederacy againſt them, remained ſuperior in 

the field. They took the city of Mons in the 
dolor 912 227 hats] year 


* 
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Battle of 


Steinkirk. — 5 kay _ 
the confederates in a general battle near Landen, 


Of Lan- 


den. 1693. and Gironne in Catalonia, arino 10. ö 
Namur ta- 
ken by the 


Allies. 
1695. 


peace of 
Ryſwick 
1697 


* 


1698. 


Treaty of 


partition. 
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CH 11 F. year 1769 1, and Namur in the year 1692, and 
1 


obtained a ſignal victory over the Allies at Stein! 
— !. 
The following year 1693, the French defeated 


and took Huy and Charletoy, as they did Palamos 


The Allies being ſuperior to the French in Flan- 
ders in the year 1695, retook the city of Namur, 
but loſt fourteen or fifteen thouſand men before the 

lace. The French in the mean time made them- 
Fives maſters of Deynſe arid Dixmude, and bom- 
barded Bruſſels, making that capital a heap of 
ruins. | s 1 | 
A treaty was ſet on foot between the Allies and 
France in the year 1697 atRyſwick near the Hague. 
The French however, in order to influence their ne- 
gotiations, made their utmoſt effotrs on all ſides 
this campaign. They laid ſiege to the city of Aeth 
in Flanders, and took it. They marched a powerful 
army into Catalonia, and obliged Barcelona, the 
capital city of Catalonia, to ſurrender to them. And 
in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, PoinT1, the French 
Admiral, took Carthagena by ſtorm, plundering the 
town, from whence he brought home twelve mil- 
lions of crowns, as is reported. But at length a 

ace was concluded: on the tenth of September, 

S. 1697, by which the French were obliged to 
reſtore Barcelona, Gironne, Roſes, and the reſt of 
the towns they had taken 1n Catalonia, to the Spa- 
niards, as well as Luxemburg, Mons, Chatleroy, 
Courtray, and all other places they had taken du- 
ring this war in the Low Countries. As to the 
terms made with the reſt of the Allies, I refer the 
reader to the hiſtory of the United Provinces, in 
the former part of this volume. "cares 
As CnarLes the Second, King of Spain, was 
now in an ill ſtate of health: and had no iſſue by 
either of his wives, it was generally expected that 
upon his death the war would be rene wed: for the 

rench gave out, that notwithſtanding Anne of 
Auſtria, and LEWIS the Thirteenth, King of France, 
on their marriage had renounced all claim and pre- 
tenſions to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, as Mar1a-Tre- 
REsAa of Auſtria, and Lewis the Fourteenth, had 
done alſo on their marriage; yet as the Princeſſes 
married into France were elder than their- ſiſters 
married into Germany, and the laws of Spain li- 
mited the ſucceſſion to the eldeſt branch, no re- 
nunciations, how ſolemn ſoever, could extinguiſh 
their right. But the grand Monarch, however, fore- 
ſceing that the other powers of Europe would never 
ſuffer the kingdoms of France and Spain to be uni- 
ted under one head, propoſed to WII. LILA the 
Third, King of England, and the States-General, 
to make a partition of the Spaniſh monarchy, be. 
tween lis (bn. the Dauphin, who was deſcended 
from the Infanta MA RIA-THER Es a, and the 
Electoral Prince of Bavaria, and the Archduke 
CrarLts of Auſtria, who were deſcended from 
other female branches; and accordingly a treaty 
was concluded on the nineteenth of Auguſt 1698, 
between France, Great Britain and the States-Ge- 
neral, whereby it was agreed, 

1. That the peace of Ryſwick ſhould be con- 
e eee eee e at Re rh. 

2. That in conſideration of the ill ſtate of the 
King of Spain's health, and for preſerving the 

ublick peace in caſe the ſaid Prince ſhould 
Fo without iſſue, the kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily, with the places then depending upon 
the. Spaniſh monarchy, ſituated on the coaſts of 


Tuſcany, or the adjacent iſlands, comprehended 


1 


cole, | 


LE SF. 3 735 
under the name of Santo Stephan, Porto Her- C H Af. 
00 itello, Telatnotie, Portblongs, Pigmbing, III. 
the matquiſate of Fitial, the province of Guipuſcoa, 


particularly the rowtis of Fontarabia and St. Sebaſ. 


tian, and efpecially the Port Paſſage; and likewiſe 
all places on the French ſide of the Pyrenees, or 
the other mountains of Navarre, Alava or Biſcay, 
on the fide of the province of Guipuſcoa, with all 
the ſhips and galleys, and other appurtenances be- 
longing to the ſaid galleys, ſhould be given to the 
Dauphin in conſideration of his right. 
3. That the crown of Spain, and the other king- 
doms and places, both within and without Europe, 
ſhould deſcend to the Electoral Prince of Bavaria, 
of who! his father the Elector was to be guardian 
and adminiſtrator till he came of Age. And 

4. That the dutchy of Milan ſhould be reſerv'd 
and allotted to Archduke CHARLES, the Emperor's 
!!. ET 297 : 

This treaty was to be communicated to the Em- 

ror and the Elector of Bavaria by the King, of 

reat Britain and the S ne and if they 
did not agree to it, then the proportion of the 
party not agreeing ſhould remain in ſequeſtration 
till things could be brought to an accommoda- 
tion. ” N 44d 4$%s » _— : 


The Electoral Prince of Bavaria happening to Second 
die On the eighth of F ebruary 1699, Fra nce, 7 trea ty of 


tam, and the States entered into another treaty, 
dated the fifteenth of March following, and called 
the Second Partition treaty, whereby the king- 
dom of Spain, and the dominions allotted to the 
Electoral Prince of Bavaria by the former treaty, 
were limited to the Archduke; both which trea- 
ties were entered into without the conſent of the 
„„ IWR... Ion 

The King of Spain reſented the diſmembring 
his dominions ſo heinouſly, that he made his will, 
and diſpoſed of his crown to PHIL Te Duke of 
Anjou, ſecond fort to the Dauphin of France, anc 

his. heirs; and. in default of iſſue of the Duke o 

Anjou, to the Duke of Berry, &c. remainder 


artition. 


1699. 


the Archduke CHARLES, &c. And on the firſt Charles 
of November, N. S. anno 1700, the King of Spain II dies. 


died after a lingring illneſs, in the thirty ninth 
year of his age, and the thirty-ſixth of his reign; 
whereupon the Court of France immediately de- 


1700. 


clared PIII Duke of Anjou King of Spain, by Philip 
virtue of the late King's will, and he was pro- Puke of 


claimed King accordingſy at Madrid on the twen 
fourth of the ſame month of November, 


ty- Anjou de- 
I clared 
againſt King of 


which the Emperor and Pope proteſted; which Spain. 


LEWIS XIV having very little regard to, took 
poſſeſſion of all the Spaniſh territories, and amongſt 
the reſt, of Milan, Naples, and the Netherlands j 
into the laſt of which the Elector of Bavaria gave 
him admiſſion, being then Viceroy of the Low 
Countries. The Engliſh and Dutch indeed pre- 
ſented their memorials, requiring the French King 
to withdraw his troops out of the Netherlands, 
and allow them a. ſufficient barrier, but at the 
ſame time acknowledged the Duke of Anjou's 
title to the crown of Spain; and both King WII- 
LLAM and the States wrote letters to King Phi- 
LIP to congratulate his acceſſion, which were pure- 
ly by way. of. amuſement ; for they were at that 
very time entering into an alliance with the Em- 
peror, and making preparations to diſpute his title. 


1701. 


In the mean time Prince EuokxE, the Impe- The Im. 
rial General, marched into Italy at the head of perialiſts 


thirty thouſand men, to diſlodge the French from la. into 


4 


ſuch part of the Spaniſh territories as the French had 
poſſeſſed themſelves. of on that ſide ; on which oc- 
NOT calion 
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HAF. caſion the Em 


THE PRESENT STATE OF 8PAIN. 


peror publiſhed a manifeſto, wherein 


VIII. he endeavours to ſhew, that the French King and 
S045. poſterity were excluded from ſucceeding to the 
Theirma- crown of Spain, by thoſe memorable renunciations 


nifeſto. 


1702. 
England 
declares 
war a- 


gainſt 


France and derland the firſt campaign. 


pain. 


Spaniſh 


gileons 


deſtroyed 


at Vigo 


queſtion. 


of the Princeſſes Annz and MARIA-TRHERESA, 
the firſt the daughter of Pu II III, married to 
Lewis XIII, and the other the daughter of Pa1- 
Lie IV, married to Lewis XIV; and that the 
retended will of CHARLES II had been obtained 
unfair practices, when he was not in his ſenſes ; 
and if he was, that the King of Spain had no power 
to diſpoſe of his territories by the laws of that 
kingdom. That the preſent Emperor was lineally 
deſcended from the Emperor CHARLES V, and 
was the fon of FERDINAND and the Infanta 
MRI A, who was next in blood to the crown of 
Spain, after the Princeſſes who had renounced 
their claim, and by conſequence had an indiſputa- 
ble title to the whole Spaniſh monarchy. | 
But I find the Confederates by the treaty of 
alliance engaged no farther in his quarrel, than 
that they would endeavour to conquer the Spaniſh 
Netherlands for a barrier to the States-General, 


and the dutchy of Milan, the kingdom of Naples 


and Sicily, and the Spaniſh towns on the coaſt of 
Tuſcany for the Emperor ; there was not at that 
time any thoughts of wreſting the whole Spaniſh 
monarchy from the Duke of Anjou. 

And the King of England, WILLIAM the 
Third, is cenſured for engaging thus far after he 


had acknowledged King PriLie's right to the 


Spaniſh monarchy, and congratulated him on his 
acceſſion. To which it is anſwered, that King 
WILLIAM was provoked to take this ſtep by the 
French King's proclaiming the Pretender to his 
throne (James the Third) on the death of King 
JaMEs the Second, which happened about the 
ſame time. But whether King WILLIAM was 


not treating with the Emperor before the French 


King proclaimed the Chevalier, I find is made a 
To return to the Imperial army in Italy : They 
marched through the Venetian territories and pe- 
netrated irito the dutchy of Mantua the firſt cam- 
paign, notwithſtanding they were „ by a 
very numerous army of French and Spani 3 
and the winter following poſſeſſed — of all 
the towns in the Mantuan except the capital. 
King WII IIA M dying on the eighth of 
March 1701-2, the Confederates were under ap- 
prehenſions that the Engliſh would not declare 


war againſt France and Spain; but Queen Anne 


who ſucceeded him aſſuring them ſhe would make 
no alteration in the meaſures concerted, their 
hopes revived, and war was formally declared 
againſt France at London on the fourth of May 
1702, in purſuance whereof a great body of forces 
were ſent to the Low Countries under the com- 
mand of the Farl of Marlborough to join the 
Allies, who obliged the French to quit Guel- 
A fleet of men of 
war and tranſports, with ten thouſand land-forces 
on board, under the command of the Duke of 
Ormond, were about the ſame time ſent to make 
a deſcent in Spain, and endeavour to reduce the 
city of Cadiz ; in which expedition though they 
did not ſucceed, they deſtroyed the Spaniſh ga- 
leons, and a ſquadron of French men of war that 
guarded them on their return home, in the port 
of Vigo. | 


The Imperialiſts the ſame campaign took Landau 


from the French, and the Confederate army in the 


Low Countries made themſelves maſters of Venloe, 
Ruremond, Stevenſwaert and Liege, 


The Duke of Bavaria declaring for France in 
the year 1703, joined the French army command- 
ed by Marſhall Vi.tars, and made himſelf ma- 
ſter of the city of Ratiſbon, where the Diet of 
the Empire was aſſembled, and afterwards of the 
city of Augſburg. The French army under the 
command of Marſhall TAL LAN D alfo beſieged 
Old Briſac upon the Rhine, and took it. He 
afterwards made himſelf maſter of Landau, de- 
feating the Prince of Heſſe, who was detached 
from the Confederate army in the Netherlands to 
the relief of it. The ſame Campaign General 
Oppau was ſurprized by Marſhall BovreLzss 
near Eckeren in Flanders, and Or DA being cut 
off from his army, the reſt of the Dutch Gene- 
rals made their retreat with difficulty, there being 
a great ſlaughter on both ſides. On the other 
hand the Confederates, under the Earl of Marl- 
borough, took Bonn, Huy and Limburg from the 
French. b. | 
The Emperor and the King of the Romans a- 
bout this time made a reſignation of the kingdom 
of Spain and the dominions thereto belonging to 


G45. 


XVIII. 


a 


the Emperor's ſecond ſon the Archduke CHARLES, Archduke 
who was thereupon acknowledged King of Spain Charles 
by the Confederates, by the ſtile and title of declared 


ChARLES the Third. And the King of Portu- 
gal coming into the grand alliance, it was thought 
proper. the new-made King ſhould reſide in Portu- 
al, whither he was convoyed by a ſquadron of 
Engliſh men of war, after he had paid his com- 
pliments to the Queen of England at Windſor. 
The ſame year the Duke of Savoy declaring for 
the Allies, Prince Evcxne detached part of the 
Imperial army to join him, Theſe forces were 
commanded by Count STAREMBERG, Who after 
a long march of about two hundred miles in the 


face of the enemy, with infinite difficulty effected 


his deſign. | 

The Empire being in the utmoſt danger from 
the French and Bavarians on one fide, and the 
Hungarian malecontents on the other, the Duke 
of Marlborough, with the flower of the Confe- 
derate army, was detached from the Netherlands 
to join the Imperialiſts on the Danube, and with 
their united forces they obtained that ' memorable 


King of 
Spain. 


1704. 


victory over the French and Bavarians at Hochſtet Hochſtet 


on the thirteenth of Auguſt, N S. which preſerved battle. 


the Empire from deſtruction. The cities of Augſ- 
burg and Ulm thereupon immediately ſurrendered 


to the Imperialiſts, and Landau was retaken the 
ſame campaign. | 


In the mean time an army of twelve thouſand The war 
Engliſh and Dutch forces having been ſent to Por- on the ſide 
tugal under the command of Duke Scxomszro, of Fortu- 
the war with Spain commenced on that ſide, King gal. 


CHARLES publiſhed his declaration, inviting the 


Spaniards to join with him againſt PnILIp the 

ſurper, as he ſtiled him; and the King of Por- 
tugal declared war in form againſt France and 
P#1LiP. But the Spaniards were ſuperior to the 
Confederates on the fide of Portugal this cam- 
paign, and took ſeveral places from the Portu- 
gueſe, Duke ScHoMBERG complained to the 
Engliſh Court that he found neither horſes for 
mounting his cavalry, nor any warlike ſtores or 
proviſions which his Portugueſe Majeſty had agreed 
to furniſh, He obſerved alſo that their Generals 
inſiſted on taking place and having the command 
of the confederate troops, which occaſioned then 
ill ſucceſs, and therefore deſired to be recalled from 
thence, Whereupon the Earl of Galway, a French 
refugee, was ordered to command the Engliſh for- 
ces in Portugal. "LE ue 
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The Confederates receiving intelligence that the 


CHAP. 


XVIII. city of Barcelona was diſaffected to King Pate, 
the confederate fleet failed thither with ſome land- 
forces on board, and the Prince of Heſſe, with 
2500 men, landed near that town; but no body 
appearing or making any attempt to join them, 

the troops were re- imbarked, and the fleet ſailed 
Gibraltar for Gibraltar, which place was taken by the Eng- 
taken. ſiſh on the 24th of July. On the 24th of Auguſt 


the confederate fleet, under the command of Sir 
GEORGE Rook, engaged the French fleet, com- 


dea · fight 
near Ma- 
laga. 


manded by the Count pz Tovrovuss near 
Malaga, and obliged them to retire ; but wanting 
ammunition, the victory was not ſo compleat as 
might otherwiſe have been expected. The Admi- 
ral had ſpent a great- deal of ammunition in the 
. attack of Gibraltar, and left ſome there for its 
defence, which occaſioned this deficiency. 
1705. 
this campaign, and the beginning of the next Nice 
and Villa Franca. A battle was fought near Caſ- 
ſano in Italy on the 16th of Auguſt, in which 
abundance of men were killed on both ſides, and 
both ſung Te Deum for the vitory. ' | 
TheEm- The Emperor LzoroLD died on the fifth of 
peror Leo- May 1705, and was ſucceeded in the Empire by 
pold dies. his fon JostPH King of the Romans. About the 
ſame time the confederate fleet with a body of 
land-forces ſailed from England, and having taken 
King CHARLES on board at Liſbon, appeared be- 
Barcelona fore Barcelona on the twenty-ſecond of Auguſt ; 
en. which city ſurrendered to his Majeſty on the fourth 
of October, the whole province of Catalonia fol- 
lowing their example, except Roſes. And the 


Catalonia 
and Va- 
lencia de- 


Ning for commande the confederate forces in this expedi- 
Charles tion, reduced the whole province of Valencia, tho? 
III. 


it is credibly reported his army never exceeded ſix 


thouſand men, beſides the undiſciplined natives 


who declared for King CHARLES. 


1706, The French and Spaniards uniring their forces 


on the ſide of Catalonia, laid ſiege to Barcelona 


on the third of April 1706; King CHARLES de- 
fending that city in perſon, while the Earl of Pe- 
terborough commanded a flying army in Catalonia 
and Valencia, and haraſſed the beſiegers, tho' he 


was not in a condition to give them battle. The 


town of Barcelona held out till the eighth of May 
following, when the Earl of Peterborough with 
the confederate fleet came to it's relief. Where- 
upon King PnIIIr precipitately raiſed the ſiege, 
without waiting to be attacked, and leaving all his 
cannon, ammunition, and wounded men behind 


him, retired into France by the way of Rouſſillon. 
The Al- 

lies take 
poſſeſſion 
of Ma- 
drid. 


advice of King PII IP's retreat, advanced into 
Spain, and made themſelves maſters of the capital 
of 1 Madrid. Whereupon Toledo and ſeveral other 
places in Caſtile ö for King ChARLES, as 
did the kingdom of Arragon at the ſame time. 
King CxarLEs thought fit to march firſt to Sa- 
ragoſſa, the capital of Arragon, where he is re- 
flected on for having trifled away too much time; 
for King PriLiy in the mean while re- entered 
Spain again with his army, and being ſuperior to 
the Portugueſe and Engliſh, obliged them to aban- 
don Madrid, and to retire out of Caſtile into Va- 
Battle o In the Low Countries the Allies obtained a ſignal 
Ramillies. victory over the French and Bavarians at Ramillies. 
Whereupon Bruſſels, Louvain, Mechlin, Ghent, 


-i Bruges, Oudenard, Antwerp, and moſt of the 


cities of-Flanders and 


Brabant, deſired the pro- 
VOL.. II. | Rs, | 


In Italy the Duke of Savoy loſt Verceil and Suſa 


at the ſame time fifteen or twenty thouſand men were 
detached from the confederate army in Italy for the 


the reduction of Naples. Whereas if the ſame fleet and 
winter following the Earl of Peterborough, who - 


The confederate Generals in Portugal receiving 


737 
tection of the Duke of Marlborough, and declared © H AF. 
for King CHARLES III. In Italy alſo the Duke — 
of Savoy and Prince EucꝝENRE gained a compleat gattie of 
victory over the French, who were beſieging Turin, Turin. 
obliged them to abandon Milan and the territories 

of the Duke of Savoy, and retire into France over 


the Alps. Thus far the Allies carried on the war 


with much conduct and bravery; and had they re- 

inforced their troops in Spain, which was now 

upon the point of ſubmitting to King CHARLES 

the Third, they had infallibly put an end to the war 

the next ſummer. . Bur tho' we had fo vaſt a ſu- 

periority of troops bothin Flanders and Italy, none 

could be ſpared for that ſervice ; of which the Duke 

of Berwick, who commanded the French and Spa- 

niards, taking an advantage, decoyed our army to 

an engagement on the twenty-fifth of April near 

Almanza, and routed them ſo entirely, that not Battle of 

one ſingle company of foot made their retreat, be- Almanza. 

ing either cut in pieces or made priſoners ; tho? the 

Portugueſe horſe, abandoning the Engliſh foot, run 

away in time with the Earl of Galway at their 

head, and made a ſhift to reach Catalonia. The 

conquerors thereupon ſatiated their revenge on the 

kingdoms of Arragon and Valencia and the reſt 

of Spain that had declared for the Allies, and made 

them curſe the hour that ever they were ſo credy- 

lous to confide in a people that had ſo little egal 

for them: for at this very time did the confedtrate 

fleet aſſiſt the Duke of Savoy and Prince EvctNt 

in that romantick project of beſieging Toulon; and ky — 
. 2 9 


" . 


conqueſt. bed. 


GE AT? 


men of war, the Admiral and moſt of the ment 
being loſt. | {4þ #83 | 4 ov A 4 in 

Ihe Confederates having diſcovered their error 1308, 
when it was too late, ſent a re- inforcement of ſe SJ 


ven or eight thouſand men from Italy to Spain by 
ſea in the beginning of the year 1708, and gave 


the command of their troops in Catalonia to that 
experienced General Count STAREMBERG, in 
I7 5 conjunction 
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CHA P. conjunction with Major-General STANHOPE. 
XVIII However, the Court of King CuaklzEs being 


taken up with ſolemnizing his marriage with the 


Princeſs of Wolfembuttle, there was little action 

on that ſide this campaign; but the confederate 

aug Ni. fleet in rhe Mediterranean reduced the iſlands. of 

norca ſur- Sardinia and Minorca to the obedience of King 

render to CHARLES. | | 

the Allies. Jn Flanders the French ſurprized Ghent and 
Bruges, but were beaten by the Allies near Oude- 
nard, who afterwards laid fiege to Liſle, This 


Sardinia 


city was defended with great obſtinacy by the 


French, and drawn out to a very great length. 
The moſt remarkable action which happened du- 
ring the ſiege was between Lieutenant-General 
EBB, who commanded a great convoy going 
to Liſle, and the French General pz La MoTHE, 
near Wynendale, in which the French were de- 
feated, tho? they were three times the number of 
the Allies. The city of Liſle ſurrendered on the 
twenty third of October, and the caſtle the ninth 
of December following, | 
Ghentand The confederate Generals afterwards laid fiege 
Bruges re- to Ghent which ſurrendered on the thirtieth of 
taken by December. Whereupon B 


ruges, and the other 
towns the French had made themſelves maſters of 


at the beginning of the campaign in Flanders, 
ſubmitted to King CHARLES again. 

2 The French made ſome offers of arms the fol- 

' lowing winter, but the negotiations being broken 

1709. off, the Confederates laid ſiege to Tournay on the 

twenty-ſeventh of June, which ſurrendered on the 

thirticth of July, and the caſtle the third of Sep- 


tember following. And on the eleventh of the 
ſame month was fought that memorable battle of 


Battle of 
Wynen 
dale. 
Liſle 
taken. 


Malpla- Malplaquet or ies, the armies being up- 
quetor Wards of an hundred thouſand men of a fide, all 
Blaregnies · veteran The Allies were commanded by 


and taken | | 
The Allies On the fide of Portugal King PnriLie's forces 


beſieged by the Allies. 
_ obtained a victory over the Allies, and took oneen- 
yur tire brigade of the Engliſh priſoners. But in Ca- 
| talonia the Confederates being ſuperior in the 
field, beſieged and took the city of Balaguer. And 
the Imperaliſts in Italy entring the Eccleſiaſtical 
State, and ſeizing Comachio, obliged the Pope to 
acknowledge King CHaRrLEs Sovereign of the 

| Spaniſh dominions. 


| Offer of The following winter the French being diſtreſſed 
2 by by famine, as well as the arms of the Allies, offered 
rance. 1 


to recognize CHARLES the Third for King of 
Spain, and withdraw their forces out of that king- 
dom and the territories thereto belonging, to.yield 
up Straſburg, Briſac, &c. to the Emperor, to de- 
moliſh Dunkirk, relinquiſh Lille, and all other 
places the Allies had taken in the Netherlands, 
and in ſhort to do every thing the Confederates 
demanded of them but aſſiſt with their own forces 
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gne, Douay, Bethune, Aire and St. Venant:CHAP. 
And in Catalonia King Pnirir's horſe received XVIII. 


Morta 


a defeat on the twenty-ſeyenth of July near Alme- 


nara. On the 2oth of Auguſt a general battle Battle of 
was fought between King CHARLES and King Saragoſſa. 


PHILIp near Saragoſſa, in which the victory fell 
to King CHARLES, who entered Saragoſſa in tri- 
umph the ſame evening; and having ſtaid there 
a few days to refreſh his troops, marched to Ma- 
drid, of which he took poſſeſſion again the twenty- 
firſt of September. From hence he diſpatched a 
Courier to the confederate Generals in Portugal 
to join him, but the Portugueſe would not be per- 
ſuaded to march thither a ſecond time, Where- 
upon King PriLip being reinforced by the troops 
of France, and returning towards Madrid, King 
CHARLES marched back with a thouſand horſe 
into Catalonia, leaving the confederate army to 


follow him: but General Sr AN HOPE unhappily The En- 
ſeparating from Count STAREMBERG in 


return to Arragon, was ſurprized in the town þ 
of Brihuega by King PIII 's army, and 
made pions, with moſt of the Britiſh troops. 
King 

REMBERG. at Villa Vicioſa, but was repulſed, 
and that General. continued his march to Cata- 
lonia, tho* he was forced to abandon all the places 
in Arragon to the enemy, nor having forces ſuffi- 
cient to gariſon them. The French alſo took 
the town of Gironne in Catalonia ſoon after ; and 
this put an end to the unfortunate campaign of 
1710, which the Allies begun with all the glory 
and ſucceſs imaginable. = my | 


The French finding all propoſals of peace that Offers of 


the Dutch peace 
ied made to 


had been made-by them rejected 
and the Nuke of Marlborough in Rolbnd. a 


themſelves directly to the Queen of England this 


winter; who obſerving nothing unreaſonable in Britain. 


their demands began to liſten to them, eſpecially 
when ſhe ſaw that the whole weight of the war 
lay upon her own ſubjects. Both the Imperialiſts 
and the Dutch had long refuſed to furniſh their 
quota's of men or money towards the war, which 
they had been often put in mind of to no purpoſe. 
They had found out the way of making ſome lead- 
ing men in the Britiſh miniſtry eaſy, who took 
care that the deficiencies of the Allies ſhould be 
made good at the expence of their own nation ; 
and as long as Britain was thus made the dupe, 
and conquered countries for the Allies at her own 
coſt, it was not to be expected they ſhould ever 
be weary of the war. It is no wonder therefore 
when the Queen was made ſenſible how much her 
ple had been abuſed: by their impoſitions, and 
gan to entertain pagifick thoughts, that theſe 
people, with ſuch of the Britiſh miniſtry as were 
in their pay or gainers by the continuance of the 
war, ſhould raiſe that mighty clamour we find 
they did, and preyailed with her, contrary to her 
own judgment, to continue the war till another 
campaign, in wlüch the Duke of Martborough 
only entered the French lines and took the little 
town of Bouchain. vary e np: 


ir Zliſh ſur- 


IL Ip afterwards attacked Count Sy- Battle of 


In the mean time the Emperor Joss on died on The Ea. 
the 20th, of April 1711, and ChARLES TH King peror 
of Spain, having ſome aſſurance of being elected |oſcpl 
in his brother's room, was convoyed by the Britiſh dic © 
fleet from Barcelona to Italy, and while he was at ee 
Milan received advice of his being choſen Emperor Spain ie 
on the 12th of October. Whereupon he applied clefted = 
vate views. | himſelf to all the Confederates to prevent their en- EMpe tor 
The campaign of 1710 was favourable to the tring into negotiations of peace with the French. 
Allies in Flanders, where they took the towns of The Queen of Great Britain, however, proceeded 


to 


| in driving King PaiLie out of Spain; and to- 
| wards this they offered to contribute a ſum of 

money. Theſe were the beſt terms that ever were 
offered the Allies by France during the war, and 
had never been rejected if ſome people had not oc- 
caſioned the negotiations to be broke off upon pri- 


j 


— 


1710. 
Towns ta- 
ken in 
Flanders. 
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Ceſſation 
of Arms 
between 
Britain 
and 
France. 
1712. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF SPAIN. 
CH AP. to appoint Utrecht for the place of treaty, whither 


ſhe invited all the powers in the confederacy to 
fend their Ambaſſadors and Plenipotentiaries; and 
the conferences were -accordingly opened on the 
29th of January 1711-12 ; but the miniſters of the 
Allies laid ſo many obſtacles in the way, that very 
little progreſs was made that winter. The Queen 
of Great Britain was ſo indulgent to them, that 
ſhe conſented her General the Duke of Ormond 
ſhould take the field the next campaign, and aſſiſt 
in the ſiege of Queſnoy ; but finding at length they 
were not to be moved from their determination of 
continuing the war, ſhe ordered her Plenipoten- 
tiaries to let them know that ſhe had agreed to a 
ceſſation of arms with the French, and ordered the 
Duke of Ormond, with the Britiſh troops, to ſe- 
parate himſelt from the confederate army. The 
Generats of the Allies hereupon, imagining them- 
ſelves ſtill a match for the French, proceeded to be- 
fiege Landrecy; but while they lay before this 


The Allies place, the Earl of Albemarle being encamped with 
defeated thirteen battalions and thirty ſquadrons at Denain, 


at Denain- to ſecure the communication of their grand army Spain and the Spaniſh dominions in America were 


(which had inveſted Landrecy) with Marchiennes, 
where their principal magazine was, Marſhal VII. 
LARS fell upon him, and having entirely routed 
that body, took the Earl priſoner, with vaſt quan- 
tities.of ammunition and proviſions ; and about a 
week after he made himſelf maſter of Marchiennes, 
with all their ſtores of war. The French after- 
wards retook Douay, Queſnoy, Bouchain, &c. 
Whereupon the Dutch, finding the Confederates 
were in no condition to reſiſt the French after the 


Engliſh forces were withdrawn, thought fit to come 


concluded alſo on the 13thof 


tween the 
Allies and 


France, 


into the plan of peace that had been agreed to by 
the Queen of Great Britain. But before the con- 
cluſion of the general 2 a treaty of barrier was 
ſigned on the 3oth of January 1712-13, by which 
it was that the Dutch ſhould gariſon the 
following towns and forts in the Netherlands; viz. 
Furnes, Fort Knock, Ypres, Menin, Tournay. 
Mons, Charleroy, Namur, the caſtle of Ghent, 
the forts Le Perle, Philip and Damme, and fort 
St. Donat ; the fortifications of which places, with 
the gariſons therein, to be maintained by the re- 
venues ariſing from ſuch places and the countries 
about them. A treaty for the evacuation of Ca- 
talonia, Majorca and Ivica by the Imperialiſts was 


arch following, and 


another for the neutrality of Italy. 


On the 31ft of March, O. S. and the 11th of 
Treaty of April, N. S. 1713, the reſ 


ive treaties of peace 
between Great Britain, Pruſſia, Portugal, the States- 
General and Savoy on the one part, and the French 
King on the other, were executed at Utrecht. And 
—_ 6th of March, N. S. 1713-14, a treaty of 
was concluded between the Emperor and 

rance at Raſtadt. For the es of all 
which treaties, I refer the reader to the beginning 
of this volume. | | 
The Catalans refuſing the terms of peace which 
the — 8 of Great Britain had procured for them, 
formed an independent ſtate, and took poſſeſſion of 
Barcelona on the Germans evacuating that pro- 
vince (viz. on the ninth of July 1713) and held 
it till the latter end of the year 17143 when the 
Duke of Berwick inveſting it with an army of 
French and Spaniſh troops, they ſurrendered on 
condition of having their lives ſpared and the city 
ſaved from plunder, after they had held out a ſiege 


Treaty be- of two months, and ſeen their town almoſt de- 
tween G. moliſhed by the bombs. 


Britain 
and Spain. 


By the treaty of peace between Great Britain 
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and Spain, King Prtie for himſelf, his heirs CHAP. 


and ſucceſſors, yielded to the crown of Great Bri- * 


VIII. 


tain the full and entire property of the town and 


caſtle of Gibraltar, together with the port, forti- 
fications and forts thereto belonging, without any 
communication by land with the country round 
about; ſaving the liberty to purchaſe, for ready 
money 1n the neighbouring territories of Spain, 
proviſions and other neceſſaries for the uſe of the 
gariſon, and for the inhabitants and ſhips that 
might lie in the harbour. And in like manner 
his Catholick Majefty yielded and confirmed to 
the crown of Great Britain the iſland of Minorca, 
with Port Mahon an@#all other places upon it; the 
Roman Catholicks to have the free exerciſe of 
_ 2 in both. | | 

By the treaty between Spain and Savoy, the 
iſland of Sicily was yielded — confirmed 15 the 
King of Sicily. As to the iſland of Sardinia, the 
kingdom of Naples, Milan, and the reſt of the 
Spaniſh territories in Italy and the Netherlands, 
theſe were left in the poſſeſſion of the Emperor, as 


in the hands of King PII Ir, without ſtipulating 
any thing concerning them; each party ſeeming de- 
termined to revive his pretenſions to ſuchof the Spa- 
niſh territories as were in the poſſeſſion of the other, 
1 * a favourable opportunity ſhould offer. 


February, N. S. 1714 by whom the King had 


born the 25th of Auguſt 170%; Don PaiLie, in- 
fante of Spain, who died within a few days after 
his birth; the infante Don PnILIr, born the 7th 
of June 1712; and the infante Don FERDINAND, 


born the 23d of September 1713. The Queen 


their mother was the daughter of Amavzvs Duke 
of Savoy (now King of Sardinia) and Annz- 
Maxryof Valois, daughter to PIII Duke of Or- 


leans and HEN RIET TA, daughter of CHarLEs I. 
King of England. e 4 
The Queen of 12 had not been dead many 
weeks before the King made propoſals of mar- 
riage to the Lady ELIZZ ABE R, heireſs to the 
Duke of Parma, to whom he was married by 


proxy on the 16th of 'September, 1714, This 


Queen of Spain died on the fourteenth of Wen 
| | a | [ death and 
four ſons, viz. Lzwis-ParLie, Prince of Spain, iſſue. 


1714. 
The King 
marries 
the Prin- 
ceſsof Par- 


ma, heir- 


dy, in de fault of male iſſue of the preſent Duke, eſs of 
will not only inherit Parma, but the duchies of Tuſcany, 
Placentia, Buffero, and the Val de Toro, bounded ** 
by the duchy of Milan on the north, by the duchy 


of Modena on the ſouth, and by the Apennine 
mountains, which parte it from. the territories 
of Genoa, towards the weſt. And in default of 
male iſſue of the preſent Grarid Duke of Tuſcany, 
ſhe alſo lays claim to that duchy. All which 


territories will form a noble ſtate, and. if the Spa- 


niards were poſſeſſed of it, might give them _ 
= N of recovering Naples, and the reſt of 
the Italian territories, which were, diſmembered 
from Spain by the treaty of Utrecht. And wich 
this view, it is ſaid, the King of Spain married the 
Princeſs of Parma; and the Italian Princes alſo are 
ſuppoſed to have promoted it, becauſe thereby they 
might introduce another power to balance that of 
the Emperor, who would otherwiſe bave them all 
at his command, and perhaps in time make Italy 
a province of the Empire. 100 acts. 6 
To return to Spain: The Imperialiſts not hav- 


ing evacuated Majorca, on pretence that the Spa- M 


1713. 
ajorca 


niards had broke the treaty made for the evacua- CY 


tion of Catalonia, eau impriſoning and 
oppreſſing the Catalans, contrary to their engage · 
ments, the French and Spaniards embarked four- 


teen 
2 
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CHAP. teen or fifteen thouſand men on the tenth of June 
XVII. at Barcelona, and making a deſcent on the iſland 
of Majorca four or five days afterwards, they ſum- 
moned the Imperial Governor, the Marquis de 
Rubi, to ſurrender ; who agreed, according to his 
orders from the Imperial Court, to evacuate the 
iand, on condition the natives ſhould be well 
uſed, and the Imperial troops tranſported to Na- 
ples ; whereby King PnILIr became poſſeſſed of 
all the Spaniſh provinces and iſlands, except Mi- 
norca and Gibraltar which had been yielded to 
Britain by the peace of Utrecht. | 
The Turks this year invaded the Morea, which 
was ſo ill defended by they Venetians, that they 
made an entire conqueſt of it in one campaign. 
This . ſucceſs of the Turks induced 
the Imperialiſts to enter into an alliance with the 
Venetians for their mutual defence; and a war 
ſoon after commencing between the Imperialiſts 
and the Porte, this encouraged the King of Spain, 
it is ſaid, to make preparations for recovering the 
provinces belonging to Spain in Italy, which the 
— was poſſeſſed of. There are ſome that 
go ſo far as to ſay, that his Catholick Majeſty and 
the Grand Signior were engaged in a confederacy 
to attack the Emperor at the ſame time ; but no 
ſuch treaty appearing, every one 1s at liberty to 
judge as he pleaſes. Certain it is that the Em- 
eror and Great Britain entered-into an alliance 
this year for the defence of their reſpective ter- 
ritories, as apprehenſive that ſome of them would 


The 
Turks con- 
quer the 
Morea. 


1716. 


ſuddenly be attacked. The Emperor ſeemed to be 


in pain for his Italian dominions in caſe of a rup- 
ture with the Turks; and the Court of England 
ſuſpected, that the King of Spain might be in the 
intereſt of the Pretender. * * 
Don Car- In the mean time the Queen of Spain was deli- 
los born. vered of a Prince on the twentieth of January, 
1715-16, afterwards called Don CarLos, which 
increaſed her Majeſty's influence on the councils 
of Spain, that was thought too great already. 
The Spaniards were taken up this year in in- 
creaſing their navy, augmenting and diſciplining 
their troops, and fortifying Barcelona, =T other 
ſtrong towns on the fide of France. They con- 
. fiſcated alſo the eſtates of all ſuch. noblemen and 
gentlemen as were retired into the Emperor's ter- 
ritories : from whence it was eaſy to diſcern, that 
1717: a rupture was not far off. Accordingly we find, 
8 that the ſummer following, the forces of King 
pain re | | 
PaiLie, to the number of ten or twelve thou- 
ſand men, commanded by the Marquis de Lede, 
made a deſcent on the iſland of Sardinia, which 
had been yielded to the Emperor by the peace of 
Utrecht; and having beſieged and taken the capi- 
tal city of Cagliari, the reſt of the iſland ſubmit- 
ted to them. 1 £8 3 
The King of Spain endeavoured to juſtify this 
act of hoſtility by the Emperor's infractions of the 
treaties for the evacuation of Catalonia and Ma- 
jorca. He ſays the ar m. inſtead of de- 
lwering up Barcelona to his Troops, put the re- 
bel Catalans in poſſeſſion of it, and did not with- 
draw their forces from Majorca till long after the 
time agreed on: that injurious declarations h 
been publiſhed againſt the King at Vienna, an 
that the Inquiſitor- general of Spain had been ſeized 
in the territories of Milan. nod Soho tag 
To this the Imperialiſts anſwered, That it was 
not in their e to deliver up Barcelona, that 
being poſſeſſed by the Catalans at the time of the 
treaty ; and the evauation of Majorca was only 
deferred in order to procure carisfabtion to the Ca- 


duces Sar- 
dinia. 
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talans, who had been treated in a barbarous man- C H A P. 
ner, contrary to what had been ſtipulated on their XVIII. 
behalf at the treaty of Utrecht; and that as to the 

ſeizing the Inquiſitor of Spain in the Milaneſe, 

that was done after the war commenced, and. he 

could expect nothing leſs on his coming into his 
Imperial Majeſty's territories without a pals: 

Which of the parties were moſt in the right, 

I ſhall not take upon me to determine; but the 

Spaniards, notwithſtanding the repeated inſtances 1718. 

of the Miniſters of France, Great Britain, and The Spa- 

the States-General, to forbear any further acts of ref he 

hoſtility, invaded Sicily the year following, and iy. N 

made himſelf maſter of the capital city of Paler- 

mo, and the beſt part of the iſland, which had 

been yielded to the Duke of Savoy by the treaty 

of Utrecht. Whereupon the powers above: men- 

tioned having entered into a treaty, commonly 

called the Quadruple Alliance, in order to compel The Qua- 

the Spaniard to relinquiſh, his late conqueſts, the druple Al- 

Emperor ſent a numerous army into Italy, and Lance. 

the King of Great Britain a ſquadron of men of 

war into the Mediterranean; whereby King PHI- The Spa- 

LIP was obliged to quit both Sicily and Sardinia N 1 

and ſubmit to the terms preſcribed by the treaty 1 

laſt- mentioned; whereby Sicily was given to the Sicily and 

Emperor and Sardinia to the King of Sicily; Sardinia, 

King Pnirir was obliged to renounce all his agi | 

right to the Spaniſh territories in the Emperor's Quadruple 

pation and the Emperor, on the contrary, ac- Alliance. 
nowledged King PriL1p's, Title to Spain and the 

Indies; and as to the duchies of Tuſcany and 

Parma, it was agreed, that Don CAR Los, the 

Queen of Spain's eldeſt ſon, ſhould inherit them 

on the death, of the preſent poſſeſſors, provided 

that no forces ſhould be admitted into hoſe: du- 

chies for the ſecurity of the ſaid ſucceſſion. but 

Swifs, or other neutral tradps, to be paid by the 

contracting Powers. As to the particulars of this 

war, I refer the reader to the hiſtory of Germany, 

the hiſtory of Italy, and the hiſtory of: France, in 

the former part of this volume. I ſhall only add 

a word or two in relation to Cardinal Al BERON i, 

then Prime Miniſter of Spain, who is charged 

with having been the author of all this miſchief. 

When the Princeſs of Parma was married to gome ac- 
the King of Spain, ſhe brought this Italian Prieſt, count of 
her favourite, to that kingdom with her, Who Cardinal 
ſoon found means to diſplace ſuch Miniſters as re- n 
fuſed to be influenced by him, and introduced his ſaid to be 
own creatures in their room; and what rendered the author 
him exceeding popular among the Spaniards, was ofthe war. 
his repreſenting to them how eaſy it would be for 
them to recover the Italian provinces, which had 
been diſmembered from that monarchy by the 
treaty of Utrecht. He ſeems: to. have laid this 
ſcheme ſoon after the death of Lzwis LE GRAND, 
which happened in the year 1715,:when France 
was plunged into ſuch inextricable difficulties, on 
account of her immenſe debts contracted by the 
late war, that ſhe could not he ſuppoſed in al con- 
dition to oppoſe the meaſures he had projected; 
nay, he ſcems to have had a view pf bringing the 
kingdom of France itſelf under the dominion of 
King PrLIP, if Lewis the Fifteenth,:who was 
then an infant, and in a very bad ſtate, of health, 
had happened to, die; and was actually forming a 
party in France for that end, which became very 
numerous; and in the mean time he prevailed 
with King PniL ir to take the title of Regent of 
France in oppoſitzon to the Duke, of Orleans. He 
ſawalſo the Emperor engaged with the Turk, and 
conſequently not in a condition to defend his 3 

; ian. 


Alberoni's 


- 
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HAF. lian dominions; and as to Britain, he ſeems to 


XVIII. depend pretty mych upon the malecontents mak- 

—— ing ſuch a diverfon r Af that they would not be 
at liberty to interpoſe in the quarreL Whether he 
really expected that the Britiſh malecontents would 
be ſupported by Sweden, and Muſcovy, as that 
court affected to give out, is uncertain; 1 have 
not yet ſeen any foundation for thoſe ſurmiſes: 
But as to the Dutch, as well as Engliſh, he might 
well ſuppoſe they would not be forward to enter 
into a war with Spain, on account of the advan- 
tages they had in point of trade, while they re- 
mained in peace with that kingdom. 

In this ſituation of affairs, Argeront, for 
whom the court of Spain pꝛocured a Cardinal's cap, 
applied himſelf to augment the royal navy, as 
well as their land forces, and was ſo ſucceſsful in 
that attempt, that, to the ize of all Europe, 

we ſaw them on a ſudden maſtets of a very formi- 
dable fleet and army, with which they invaded and 
conquered Sardinia, before any of the neighbouring 
Powers had an opportunity of interpoſing to pre- 
vent it. Bur contrary to the Cardinal's empecta- 
tions, the Duke of Orleans having ſo modelled the 
French army, as to ſecure that vaſt militia 'in his 
intereſt, and thereby prevented King PauiLre's 
7% Bs that kingdom from ſhewing their heads ; 
the Engliſh malecontents alſo being ſuppreſſed and 
unſupported by any of the northern Powers, and 
the-Imperialiſts having gained two ſignal victo- 
ries over the Turks, and compelled them to accept 
of peace, and at the ſame time all theſe formidable 


Powers entered into a confederacy againſt him; 1 
ſay, the ſcene 


ne being thus altered, all the Cardinal's 
hopeful projects fell to the ground, and King Phi- 
LIP was compelled to ſacrifice his Miniſter, in 
order to obtain a peace of the confederated Powers 
on terms by no means acceptable to that court. 1 

ſhould have remembered, that Cardinal Al x- 
RON1, as a laſt effort in order to diſtreſs the Bri- 
tiſh Miniſtry, invited the Pretender into Spain, 
where he paid him the honours due to a Crowned 
Head in the year 1719; but the Chevalier re- 
turned to Italy again within a few months, in or- 
der to conſummate his marriage with the Princeſs 
Sor1EsK1, having done the court of Spain very 
little ſervice by that voyage. The Cardinal alſo 
made a feeble attempt upon Scotland, whither he 
ſeat a detachment of three hundred Spaniards to 
Join the malecontents there; but they were all ta- 
ken priſoners ſoon after they landed. And thus 
the Cardinal's projects being defeated on every 
fide, he was baniſhed to Italy, where the court of 
Rome ſeemed to frown on him for a time, no leſs 
than that of Spain, in complaiſance to the victo- 
rious Emperor, whoſe diſpleaſure they dreaded, 
having ſhewn ſome partiality to the Spaniards du- 
ring the Sicilian war. 

On the 29th of December this year died Don 
Prarie, the King of Spain's ſecond ſon, aged 
ſeven years and fix months: to balance which loſs 
Another the Queen was delivered of anather Prince on the 
born. xgth of March following, baptized alſo by the 

name of Paull. | W kus 
1720. In the year 1720, the Powers engaged in the 
Congreſs late war agreed to fend. their Plenipotentiaries to 
oa CR: Cambray , to accammodate the differences that 
% till remained undecided between the Spaniards 
and Imperialiſts, and between the Spaniards and 
the King of Sardinia; at which congreſs the Bri- 
tiſh and French Miniſters were to act the part of 


1719. 


Cardinal 
Alberoni 
baniſhed. 


K.Philip's 
24 ſon dies. 


The 


Y — In the mean time the Spaniards made a deſcent 
to Africa. wy 9 


VQL. II. 


ing 


chis place. 17 T 
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on the coaſt of Africa near Ceuta, under pretence CH AP. 
of driving the Moors from thence, and enlarging XVIII. 
their territories on that ſide; but the principal de- 
ſign ſerms to be to keep up a body of troops, and 
induce the court of Rome to continue the grant 
of the tenths of the Clergy to K. Pxrrir, which 
this war with the Infidels gave him a pretence to. 
For we find the Spaniards only intrenched them- 
ſelves at a little diſtance from Ceuta, where they 
three times repulſed the Infidels; and theſe actions 
were magnified as mighty victories, tho? they never 
afterwards endeavoured to penetrate into the coun- 
try, but gave out, that their enemies were” too 


well diſciplined and too numerous, to attempt any 


thing more with ſo ſmall a force; and thereupon 
returned to Spain in the year 1721, after they had 


1721. 
made ſome additional fortifications t6 Ceuta. | 


. -» This year a contract of marriage was made be“ Marriages 


tween” his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 'Lzwis XV, between 
and the Infanta of Spain, an infant of four years France and 
of age; and another between LEWIS Prince of — 
the Aſturias, and Madamoiſelle pe Mor ENI 
S1BR, fourth daughter to the Duke of Orleans; 
the two Princeſſes being exchanged on the fron- 
tiers of both kingdoms by Commiſſioners nomina- 
ted for that purpoſe. A third marriage was con- 
tracted the following year between Don CAR TLos, 
eldeſt ſon of King Parry, by his preſent Queen, 
and Madamoiſelſe De Beav jorLors, another of 
the Duke of Orleans's daughters; but the' firſt 
and the laſt marriages were never confummated, 
and of the other between the Prince' of the Aſtu- 
rias and Madamoiſelle px Mor PENHSIER, there 
was no iſſue. og | _ n aeg 
The court of Rome expreſſed great unea 1723. 
at this time on the diſpoſition that had been made ade, 
of the reverſion-of the duchies of Partna and Pla- \cjof the 
centia by the Quadruple Alliance, which they diſpoſing 
alledged were fiefs of the Holy See, and not of the of Parma, 
Empire: and expecting that ſettlement would be 1 
confirmed by the congreſs at Cambray, his Holi- 10, 
neſs ordered a proteſt to be made on that ſubject: 
wherein'he ſays, < Can Chriftian Princes flatter 
« themſelves with the hopes of concluding a laſt- 

peace, when the depriving the Holy See 
„ and the Vicar of Chriſt of their undeniable 
c rights is made the foundation of it? Can 
% they promiſe themſelves long to enjoy what 
4 they violently ſeize, againſt all manner of juſ- 
<« tice, and invade the indiſputable right of an 
<--uninterrupted poſſeſſion, which has been ac- 
* knowledged for ſeveral ages by all the nations 
of Europe ?“ Then his Miniſter proteſts, That 
no body hath or had a right to ſettle or diſpoſe of 
the duchies of Parma or Placentia, to the preju- 
dice of the ſovereignty and rights of the Roman 
church; and conſequently, that all treaties, con- 
ventions, agreements and diſpoſitions, with their 
confirmations and ratifications, already made or to 
be made, either at Cambray or Ratifbon, or in 
any other congreſs whatever, concerning the in- 
veſtiture, infeoffment or conceſſion of the ſaid 
duchies, are and will be for ever null and void, 
and diſowns and rejects the fame in the moſt au- 


1722. 


. thentick manner. 


. 


As Spain is almoſt every where incumbered with A deluge 
high mountains, and in ſpring and autumn there at Madrid. 
falls from them' ſuch deluges of water as are fatal | 


to ſome great town or other every year, their ci- 


ties being uſually built on the banks of rivers at 
the foot of the mountains, the relation of a flood 


that (wept away ſome of the principal Grandees 


of the Court of Spain, may nor be impertinent in 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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It ſeems the Duke and Dutcheſs of Mirandola 
had an; aſſembly every night at their houſe in Ma- 
drid, conſiſting of perſons! of the firſt: quality, to 
which all the foreign Miniſters. at that court uſu- 
ally reſorted. The houſe. where the aſſembly was 
held ſtood low, having a large garden behind it 
upon a riſing ground; beyond the garden there 
was an eminence ſtill higher. The aſſembly 
being met on the fifth of September, (which as 
it happened was much thinner than uſual) a vio- 
lent ſtorm of thunder and lightning began about 
nine in the evening, at which the Dutcheſs of 


Mirandola being frighted, left the company, and 


went into the chapel to prayers, which was three 
rooms from the aſſembly, but upon the ſame 
ground · floor. About ten a- clock, a torrent of 
water came tumblipg down from the riſing grounds, 


which broke down the town-wall, and after- 
wards that of the garden Which was near it, and 
in an inſtant burſt open the window. ſnutters of 
the ground. apartment, overturned all the tables 


and lights, and filled the rooms with water. The 
Dutcheſs of Mirandola and her maids were imme- 
diately drowned. The men ran out into the court- 
yard before the houſe, which they found covered 
with water: and Prince Pio endeavouring to ſave 
himſelf in the ſtreet, was carried away by the tor- 
rent, and his body found the day after two leagues 
from Madrid. Don TIB ERIO CAR ATA got 
upon the top of a coach, which overturning by 
the force of the ſtream, was thrown againſt ano- 
ther, by which he received a blow on his head, 
and was immediatly drowned. The Prince of 
Cellamere placed himſelf upon another coach, 
which likewiſe overturned, but he had the good 
fortune to get upon the wheel, where he remained 
till aſſiſtance came; but he was grievouſly bruiſed, 


and had ſwallowed a great quantity of water and 


ſand. The Duke of Liria, ſon to the Duke of 


Berwick, was in great flanger's but being very tall, 


and obſerving by a flaſh of lightning a window over 
his head, he jumped up, and caught hold of the 
iron- bars before it, by which he held till the peo- 

le in the upper apartment let down cords and 
——— him up. The Venetian Ambaſſador, not 
being able to get out of the aſſembly· room, where 
the water was ten foot high, ſu 2 himſelf two 
hours upon two chairs, which ſwam. till the water 
abated, ſo that he could get out of the door. The 
Pope's. Nuncio and the Duke of Atri had left the 
company two hours before the accident happened. 
Moſt of the reſt of the Quality were ſaved, but in 
ſuch a fright that they ſcarce knew how: and the 
relation does not inform us what became of the 
ſervants and inferior people, who did not probably 


fare much better than their Lords. 


Oſtend 


Company 


eſtabliſhed. 


This year the King granted a patent for eſta- 
bliſhing an Eaſt-India company at Oſtend; which 
the Britiſh, French and Dutch Miniſters proteſted 
againſt to no purpoſe. Nor did this project ſeem 
acceptable to Spain at this time, though afterwads 
that court came into it, and made it ſtill more 
beneficial to the Flemings. _ 
On the ſecond of December, N. S. died Phi- 
Li Duke of Orleans, Regent of France, of an 
apoplectick fit at Verſailles ; which occaſioned 

reat alterations in the courts both of France and 

pain. About the ſame time the Imperial, French 
and Spaniſh Courts agreed upon the act of inveſti- 
ture of Don CARLos into the duchies of Tuſ- 


cany and Parma, the delay whereof had prevented 


the opening the congreſs of Cambray to this time. 
The King of Spain ſeems to have waited with 


ſome impatience for this event, which was no CHAP. 
ſooner accompliſhed, but he took a reſolution of XVIII. 
refigning'his'crown to his eldeſt fon LEWIS Prince 


of Aſturius; which he did by the following act of 
renunciation. EN en ink 


' +: Having theſe four years conſidered maturely K. Philip 
and with due reflection the miſeries of this life, abdicates 
through the infirmities, wars and troubles, with the Spa- 
which God has been pleaſed to viſit me during dne 


the twenty-three years of my reign 3 and hay- 
ing likewiſe conſidered, that my eldeſt ſon Don 
Lis, ſworn Prince of Spain, is of ſufficient 
age, is married, and has capacity, judgment, 
and the qualities for ruling and governing 
juſtly and happily this monarchy, I have deter- 
mined: abſolutely to quit the poſſeſſion and admi- 
niſtration of it, renouncing the ſame with all it's 
dominions, kingdoms, and lordſhips, in favour 
of the ſaid Prince Don LEwIs my eldeſt ſon, 
and to retire with the Queen, in whom I have 
found a ready diſpoſition and voluntary inclina- 
tion to accompany me to this palace and ſeat of 
St. IIdefonſo, here to ſerve God diſengaged from 
all other cares, to meditate on death, and to ſeek 
my ſalvation. 5 "he 5 
This I communicate to the Council for their 
information, to be notified to the proper perſons, 
* that my reſolution may be made known to all.” 
Ei Dared at St. Ildefonſo the 
fav. Jana I 15th of January, 1724. 
A circular letter was likewiſe ſent by his Ma- 
jeſty's direction to the perſons whom before his re- 
nunciation he thought fit to eſtabliſh in the chief 
offices of the court and government. That letter 
is falls 1912 ͤ Hot 7 oats ng Hoengt 
The King having reſolved to retire, and to 
withdraw himſelf abſolutely from the govern- 
ment of this monarchy,” by renouncing the 
crown, with all it's dominions, kingdoms and 
© lordſhips, in favour of his eldeſt ſon Don Lewis, 
* ſworn Prince of Spain ; his Majeſty commands 
me to acquaint you, that his will is you con- 
tinue to ſerve the ſaid” Prince in the employ- 
ment you now poſſeſs.” TT © 


* 


K W K K K „ A „ „ 


| GRrIMALDO. 

The Council of Caſtile hereupon declared, that 
King Lewis might immediately take the govern- 
ment upon him without aſſembling the Cortes, 
having been already ſworn and acknowledged 
Prince of Spain. ö | 


On the twenty-ſixth of January, N. S. the 


7 
congreſs at Cambray was opened, when the Mi- Congreſs | 
niſters of Great Britain and France were admitted o Cam. 


Mediators between the Em 
very little buſineſs was tranſacted at this congreſs; 
the Plenipotentiaries ſeemed to employ their time 


in viſiting one another, or other matters of cere- 
mony. 


In the mean time LEWIS King of Spain, who was K. Lewis 
advanced to the throne of that kingdom on the gies, and 
16th of Jan. laſt, by the reſignation of his father, K. Philip 


re aſ- 
ſumes the 


died of the ſmall-pox on the goth of Auguſt, N. S. 
1724, being juſt entered into the 18th year of his , 


age : whereupon the Council of Caſtile petitioned ment. 


King Päilir to re-afſſume the government, to 
which, after having conſulted an aſſembly of Di- 
vines, he returned the following anſwer in writ- 


: I have ſeriouſly conſidered every thing that 
the Council does repreſent to me in this ſuppli- 
© cation, as well as in the former dated the fourth 
«* inſtant. Although I was firmly determined never 
to leave my retirement upon any Oy pee: 1 

| er, - 


peror and Spain, But 1 _ 


CHAP.* ſoever, yet willing to condeſcend to the earneſt 
XVII. «© inſtances made to me by the Council in theſe 
to ſupplications, to reſume and take upon me 
the charge of the government of this monarchy, 
as it's natural Sovereign and proprietor, and yield- 
© ing to their farther repreſenting to me, that I 
am bound in juſtice and conſcience to do it; I 
© have reſolved, out of the great value and eſteem 
© have for the advice of the Council, and in 
© conſideration of the zeal and conſtant affection, 
« which is ſo conſpicuous in the members of it, to 
« ſacrifice myſelf to the general welfare of this 
© monarchy, and the greater advantage of the ſub- 
e jets thereof; the more ſtill, conſidering the 
© obligation which the council finds I am under as 
© their natural Prince and Sovereign: reſerving 
© however to myſelf, a power to leave the gover- 
ment of this monarchy to the Prince my eldeſt 
« ſon; when he comes to due age and capacity, 
provided always there be not at that time too 
great inconveniences that may hinder it. I a- 
« gree likewiſe to the calling as ſoon as poſſible the 
Cortes, to recognize the infant Don FER DI. 
* NAND as Prince.” Sho tay te a 
King Pa1L1P having reſumed the government, 
applied himſelf more than ever to affairs of ſtate; 
made an eſtimate of the debts of the nation, 
which appeared to be much leſs than thoſe of any 
of the other Powers engaged in the late war. 
Spain had ſuffered pretty much by the ravages of 
the ſoldiers, it is true, in that war, but had not 
mortgaged her revenues for ages to come, as ſome 
other States had done. This Prince proceeded to 
make an eſtimate of the charges of his govern- 
ment, in order to "PP 7 the ſeveral branches of the 
revenue to their reſpective expences in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the money raiſed for one ſervice, ſhould 
not be diverted to another : and the troops, which 
were ordered to bepaid monthly, at that time are 
ſaid to conſiſt of twelve battalions of guards, 
eighty· eight battalions of foot, four troops of life- 
guards, twenty regiments of horſe, and ten of 
dragoons ; and orders were given for building of 
ſhips in the ſeveral harbours of Spain, and re- 
eſtabliſhing their navy. But they had the miſ- 
fortune to loſe that accompliſhed General the Mar- 
Marquis quis de Lede this year, who had eftabliſhed his 
de Lede 2 by thoſe three expeditions to Sardinia, Sicil 
dies. and Africa, in which he commanded in chief. 
But King Prx1L1y met with another misfortune 
this year, which was a much greater trial of his 
patience, as well as the Queen's; for the prefent 
The adminiſtration in France, apprehending they ſhould 
French be all in confuſion again, if their young King, 
ſend back whoſe health was very precarious, ſhould happen 
8 In- to die without iſſue, they determined to ſend back 
nta. the Infanta, to whom he had been contracted a- 
bout three years, and find another Princeſs for 
him that was capable of having children, for the 
Infanta was not at this time above ſeven years of 
age; to excuſe which proceeding, a letter was 
ſent to the court of Spain, in the name of LE. 
Is XV, importing, that his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty was under the greateſt concern upon his ſe- 
_ = from the Infanta, but that a King being 
Lock for his ſubjects rather than himſelf, he could 
not refuſe yielding to the ſtrong ſollicitations of all 
his States, to marry ſome Princeſs by whom he 
might have iſſue, and thereby prevent the troubles 
and revolutions which might happen in the king- 
dom, if he ſhould die before the Infanta was mar- 
riageable. e e enn 
he King and Queen of Spain, notwithſtand- 
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north carrying abroad their own product and 


713 
ing theſe apologies, were provoked to the laſt de- C H A P- 
ree, and 850 only ſent back Madamoiſelle br III. 
£AvJoLors, daughter to the late Duke of Or- 
leans, who had been contracted to Don CARLOS, 
with the Dowager _ of Spain her ſiſter, but 
immediately broke off the treaty of Cambray, and 
entered into a confederacy with the Emperor, 
which was afterwards called the Vienna Alliance; TheVien- 
whereby they confirmed the Quadruple” Alliance, aa Alli- 
and the reciprocal renunciations of each party to 
the Spaniſh territories in the poſſeſſion of the other. 
The Emperor alſo confirmed the eventual inveſti- 
ture of Tuſcany and Parma to Dom CARLOS. 
They guaranteed each other's dominions recipro- 
cally; and the Spaniards engaged to allow greater 
advantages in trade to the Imperialiſts than — 
other nation, particularly to their Oſtend com 
pany. Wbereupon the French infinuated, that 
there were ſtill ſome further ſecret articles much 
more prejudicial to the trade of Britain than thoſe 
that appeared; whereby they prevailed with the 
Britiſh Miniſtry to enter into an alliance with them, 
commonly called, the Hanover Alliance, in 'of# The Ha- 
poſition to that of Vienna. This conduct of Brio rover Al. 
tain in adhering to the French, after they had ee 
. ſo mortal an affront to the court of Spain, 
o provoked the Spaniards, that they ſeemed de- 
termined never to be reconciled to us; whether 
we are at war or peace, our merchants are equally 
fufferers. 7 2 0 75 lies 
By the Hanover treaty, the contracting parties 
guaranteed each other's dominions, and particularly 
their reſpective rights and privileges in relation to 
trade; which article ſtrikes chiefſy at the Oftend 
company. And it was further agreed, that if any 
of the parties ſhould be attacked or diſturbed in their 
trade, that then the other contracting power ſnould 
furniſh the following ſuccours, viz. France eight 
thoufand foot, and four thouſand horſe, Britain 
eight thouſand foot and four thouſand horſe ; as 
to Pruſſia, I do not mention that Prince's ſhare, 
tho* he was a party, becauſe he afterwards entered 
into a treaty with the Emperor in oppoſition to 
this. On the contrary, the Dutch were after- _ 
wards induced to accede to the treaty of Hanover, 
in order to put a ſtop to the trade of the Auſtrian 
Netherlands to the Eaſt- Indies. 1 
The French King having ſeparated or divorced The 
himſelf from the Infanta of Spain, in the manner __ 
above related, immediately made his addrefles to reste 
the Princeſs MARY LEZzNSKI, daughter of daughter 
King STANISLAus, and was married to her by of King 
his Proxy, the young Duke of Orleans, at Straf- Staniſlaus 
burg, on the 15th of Auguſt, 1725; and after- 
wards in perſon at Fontainbleau on the 5th of Sep- 
tember following. | . 
About this time the Allies of Hanover were 
alarmed, or pretended to be ſo, at the intimate 
correſpondence between the Courts of Spain and 
Ruſſia and ſome Ruſſian ſhips ſailing to Cadiz 
with the merchandize of their own. country, the 
Dutch gave out they would put a ſtop to this 
commerce, as well as to that of Oftend with 
the Eaſt-Indies. Theſe Lox Ds or Tus Oczan, 
as they called themſelves, pretended to monopo- 
lize the trade- of the Baltick no leſs than that of 
the Indian Seas, and prohibit the nations of the 


2 


manufactures: in which piece of inſolence they 
ſeemed to expect that Britain ſhould ſupport 
In the mean time the Duke de Riperda prime 
Miniſter of Spain, (a native of the United Pro- 

1 vinces) 
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CH AP. vinces) who is ſuppoſed to have been the contriver 
XVHI. of the Vienna alliance, fell into diſgrace for diſ- 
22 covering the ſecrets of the Spaniſh Court (as was 
ſurmiſed) to the Miniſters of Britain and Holland; 
and what gave a colour to this ſuggeſtion, was, 
Riperda's being carried by the Miniſter of the 
States -General at Madrid to the houſe of Mr. 
STANKoOPE the Britiſh Miniſter. there, where, 
he endeavoured to take refuge, and thereby ſſcreen 
himſelf from the reſentment of King PHIL IY ; 
though his pretence for retiring thither, was, tc 
avoid the inſolence of the mob. _ The, Spaniſh 

Court however took the Duke de Riperda by force 

out of Mr.STAN#0PE'S houſe, and ſent him 
priſoner to the caftle of Segovia; which produced, 

ſeveral memorials and repreſentations to the Court. 

of Spain, Mr. STanaores. inſiſting that it was a 
violation of the privileges of Ambaſſadors. The 
Spaniſh Court maintained, on the other hand, 

that no Ambaſſador could protect a criminal a 

gainſt his Prince: and retorted 5 8 Mr. STan- 


Hop E, the hoſtilities (as they ſtiled them) that 


were committed by the Briti * one of 
which, under the command of Sir Jon Jzx- 
NIN Gs, had alarmed the coaſt of Spain, and the 


other blocked up their galeons in the harbo 
Porto-Bello in Ameriſaa. 
About the ſame time the Duke of. Ormond, 
the Duke of Wharton, and the. reſt of the diſaf- 
fected Britiſh nobility, reſorted to the Spani 

Court, expecting there would be a ſudden rup- 
ture between the two kingdoms; and a meſſenger 
from the Court of England delivering a letter 
from King GzorGe under the ,privy ſeal to the 
D. Whar- Duke of Wharton, as he was paſſing through the 
ton's con- ſtreets of Madrid in his coach, requiring that no- 
tempt of bleman to return. to England, on pain of forſei- 
Cour. dure of his eſtate, the Duke threw the letter out 
of the coach into the ſtreet without opening it, in 
contempt of his Britiſh Majeſty, r. 
1726. On the 14th of June this year, the Queen of 
Queen of Spain was delivered of another Princeſs, baptized 

r by the name of MakTA-AxTON IA. 6 
year fo The Spaniards being determined to ſhew the 
Gibraltar utmoſt reſentment againſt, Britain for the many 
blocked up affronts they pretended to have received, ordered 
by the their troops to aſſemble in Andaluſia, and block 
Spaniards. > Gibraltar, in December 1726. Their firſt de- 
agn, it is ſaid, was to raiſe forts and batteries at 
the bottom of the bay, whereby they propoſed to 
prevent any ſhipping coming up, to the town, and 
render the place uſeleſs to the Engliſh ; hut. this 
being found impracticable, they inveſted Gibraltar, 
and began to beſiege it in form, on the.twenty- 
ſecond of February following. It was expected 

that the French and Dutch ſhould have fur- 
niſhed their quota of troops on this occaſion, and 
have made ſome diverſion in favour of Britain, as 

they had ſtipulated to do by the treaty of Hano- 


ver, when the territories of any of the contracting 


powers ſhould happen to be attacked. But our 
good Allies ſent us no manner of aſſiſtance either 
by ſea or land; they left us to defend Gibraltar 
wich our on ſhips and forces: nor did they fur - 
niſh one ſhip. towards the expedition to Porto-Bello, 
where we loſt almoſt an entire ſquadron without 
febtiag / 7 e Ye 
Either the Allies of Hanover apprehended we 
had no title to Gibraltar, or they were glad to 
ſee us engaged alone in the Spaniſh war, that they 
might enjoy the trade to that kingdom by them- 
ſelves in che mean time for our ,merchants ef- 
fects in Spain were immediately ſeized, while 
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touched. 


thoſe of the French and Dutch remained un- CH Ab. 
The Spaniards however meeting with XVIII. 
N difficulties. in the ſiege of Gibraltar than 
they expected, and not being able to brihg home 
the treaſure in the galeons, while the Britiſh-ſqua-. 
dron remained at Porto-Bello, were EN to 
conſent to a treaty of pacification, concluded at, 
Paris on the laſt of May, 1727, between the Al- 1727. 
lies of Vienna, and thoſe of Hanover, and there- 2 * 
upon the ſiege of Gibraltar was ſoon after raiſed. 
| By this treaty the Emperor conſented that. the, Treaty of 
privileges granted to the Oſtend- Company, and Horifca. 
all commerce from the Auſtrian, Netherlands to 
the Indies ſhould be ſuſpended. for ſeven years, 
That the treaties of Utrecht, the Quadruple Al- 
lance, &c. ſhould be in force and if any diffi- 
culties aroſe concerning the interpretation of chem, 
they ſhould be determined by a future congreſs. 

articularly that the Engliſh, French, and 
Dutch ſhould be reſtored to their rights in trade, 
according to what was ſtipulated with each ot 
them by treaties antecedent to the year 1723. 
Endeavours were to be uſed to pacify the trou- 
bles in the north. CURES . 
And immediately after the ſigning of theſe ar- 
ticles, all hoſtilities were to ceaſe ; and with re- 


ſpect to Spain, within eight days after his Catho- 


lick Majeſty ſhould have received theſe articles. 
All ſhips ſent from Oſtend to India before this 
time, were to be at liberty to return home with 
their cargoes. : as were the galeons on the ather 
fide, and the Engliſh to recall their ſquadrons from 
America and the coaſts of Span. 
This ceſſation of hoſtilities to laſt as Jong as the 
ſuſpenſion of the Oſtend trade, viz. for ſeven years; 
in which time the reſpective rights of the parties 
( A YG 
Within the ſpace of a month after the ſigning 
theſe articles, it was agreed, a congreſs ſnould be 
formed at Aix la Chapelle, where the rights and 
22 of the reſpective powers were to be ex- 
amined. 4 OY x | 
Soon aſter, viz. on the tenth of June, 1727, 
King Gz0 8G e, one of the principal parties 
concerned, died in Germany on the road to Ha- 
nager. mee : 
Still the blockade of Gibraltar was continued, 
the King of Spain pretending that this was no act 
of hoſtility, ſo made a difficulty in reſtor- 
ing the ſhip Prince Frederick, and other effects 
of the South-Sea Company, ſo that we had ſcarce 
any trade with Spain the year following. | 
At length an act was ſigned for the explanation Treaty of 
of the ſaid preliminary articles, on the fixth of Pacifca- 
March, 1 727-8, whereby his Britiſh Majeſty a- Plaine. 
eed to ſend orders to his Admirals to withdraw 
rom the ſeas of the Indies and Spain; and con- 
ſents that the matter relating to the caunterband 
oods relating to the ſhip Prince Frederick, ſhould 
de debated in the future congreſs ; and that there- 
in it ſhould be decided, whether the prizes taken 
at ſca by both parties ſhould be reſtored, and that 
his Britiſh Majeſty ſhould be bound by what ſhould 
be agreed on there. —_ | ne 
_ His Catholick Maj * on the other hand, a- 
1 to raiſe the blockade of Gibraltar; to re- 
ore the ſhip Prince Frederick and her cargo, and 
to reſtore the commerce of the Engliſh in the In- 
dies according to the Aſſiento treaty, and the ſe- 
cond and third articles of the preliminaries: To 
cauſe the effects of the flotilla to be diſtributed 


forthwith among the proprietors; and the galeons, 


And his 
Ca- 


when returned, as in times of peace. 


CH AP. 
VIII. 


Queen of 
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Catholick Majeſty alſo obliged himſelf to abide by 


the deciſions of the future congreſs, Fg 


In the mean time the Queen of Spain was de- 


Spain deli- livered of another Prince, born the twenty: fifth 


{0n. 


Doable 
marriages 
between 
Spain and 


Portugal. 


Congreſs 
of Soiſſons. 


1728. 


Treaty of 
Seville. 


1729. 


1730. 


vered of a of July, 1727, and baptized by the name of 


Lewis-AnNTHONY-JAMES; and on the twenty- 
fifth of December following, a contract of mar- 
riage was ſigned between Don Josz RH Prince of 
Brazil, and the Infanta Donna MARLIA-Axx A- 
VicrogiA, (who had before been contracted to 
LEWIS XV, King of France;) and within leſs 
than a month afterwards, another marriage was 
ſolemnized between Don FERDINAND Prince of 
the Aſturias, and the Infanta MARIA of Portu- 
gal; whereby the alliances between the two king- 
doms of Spain and Portugal were cemented by the 
ſtrongeſt ties imaginable. 5 | 

The congreſs, which by the preliminary arti- 
cles was firſt agreed to be held at Aix la Cha- 
pelle, was afterwards, at the inſtances of the French 
Court, appointed to be held at Cambray; and 
this being apprehended too far for Cardinal Fl Eu- 
Rv, the Prime Miniſter of France, to travel, he 
prevailed with the Plenipotentiaries to aſſemble at 
Soiſſons, which was alſo complied with, and the 
congreſs was accordingly opened there on the four- 
teenth of June, 1728; and that cunning Jeſuit 
being determined to manage thoſe negotiations in 


rſon, and yet not daring to truſt his Prince in 


the hands of any other Miniſters during; his ab- 
ſence, prevailed with his Maſter to come with the 
Court to Compiegne, within an hour or two's 
driving of Soiſſons, between which places he was 
perpetually going and coming; the fatigue where- 
of not being very agreeable to the old man, after 
he had heard them wrangle about a. month, and 
gained a ſufficient aſcendant of them, he made 
the Miniſters follow him from thence, to Paris, 
and afterwards to Fontainbleau, and in ſhort. to 
every place whither the Court of France removed; 
ſo exceeding forward were they to refer their dif- 
ferences to the deciſion of a French Jeſuit. 

But nothing of conſequence being reſolved on 
at theſe conferences, and the Engliſh merchants 
murmuring, that their trade with Spain. had been 
in a precarious condition for ſo many years, it was 
found neceſſary to clap up a peace with that Court 
on any terms almoſt 3. and to allure the Queen of 
Spain, who governed the councils on that fide, to 
enter into their meaſures, an offer was made her 
of introducing a body. of Spaniſh, troops imme- 


diately into Italy, to ſecure the eventual ſucceſ- 


ſion of her ſon Don CarLos to the dutchies of 
Tuſcany and Parma ; which that Princeſs approv- 
ing of, a treaty of peace was concluded, to which 
the French and Dutch, as well as the Engliſh, 
were parties. And this obtained the name of the 
treaty of Seville, it having being; concluded there 
by the Miniſters of Great Britain and Spain. But 
the Emperor was highly incenſed at that part of 
it, which concerned the introducing Spaniſh forces 
into Italy, and ſeemed inclined to hazard every 
thing rather than ſuffer it. The year 1729, and 
part of 1730, having now paſſed in propoſing ex- 


prong to compromiſe this difference; and the 
aſt 


t ſummer the Spaniards took up tranſports, in 
order to land a body of troops in Italy; but 
finding their Allies, not in a readineſs, to ſupport 
them, they thought fit to diſembark their forces, 
diſmiſs their ſhips, and wait the ſucceſs of the ne- 
gotiations on this head. In the mean time, if 


we are rightly informed, the Spaniards in Ame- | 
rica continue to take the merchant-ſhips ef Bri 


VOL. II. 


made of t 


tain, as in a time of war, and in other reſpects 
have not behaved themſelves as a nation in per- 
tect friendſhip with us. I ſhall conclude the hi- 
ſtory of Spain with obſerving, that the Duke of 
W who was the ſubject of ſo many memo- 
rials between the Miniſters of Spain and England; 


made his eſcape out of the caſtle of Segovia on 


the thirteenth of September, 1728, and has ſince 


viſited moſt of the Courts of Europe. He was _- 
lately in Great Britain, where it is not doubted! 
but the miniſtry knew how to make a proper uſe 
of him. 'þ 
I proceed in the next place to enquire how Spain 
has requited Great Britain for thoſe important 
ſervices: viz. the ſettling Don CAR Los in Ital „ 
and the opportunity ſhe gave the Spaniards of 
making thoſe valuable conqueſts abovementioned, 
by ſtanding neuter, while the Emperor vas left 
ſingly to maintain the war againſt Spain, France, 
and Sardinia, and, in the end, compelled to part 
with one part of his hereditary dominions to ſave 
the reſt, N his allies had guaranteed to him the 
enjoyment of the whole. 
And it appears the Spaniards were exceeding 
civil to us all the while we were engaged in per- 
ſuading the Emperor to admit Don CarLos, 
with his Spaniards, into Italy, and convoying him 
thither. They promiſed reſtitution for all their 
depredations, and aſſigned commiſſaries to in- 
quire; into all the captures that had been made, 
and actually ſent. orders to their American go- 
vernors to do us juſtice. Nay, it is reported, they 
condemned and confiſcated one of their guarda 
coſta's, towards making ſatisfaction to ſome mer- 
chants, whoſe ſhips they had plundered.: but they 
had no ſooner obtained their ends, and fixed Don 
CARLOs in Italy, than they renewed their ho- 
ſtilities, took great numbers of Britiſh ſhips, as 
well in the Mediterranean, as America; and 
when e 0e gt „and undeniable proofs were 
eſe outrages, no reſtitution could be 
obtained, but; we were put off with dilatory pro- 
miſes from year to year, that the facts ſhould be 
enquired into, and in the mean time continued 
their depredations to. that degree, that a Britiſh 
ſhip could not fail with any ſafety, to and from 
our American plantations without a convoy z 
they had alſo the aſſurance to lay claim to Port- 
Royal, and the ſouth part of Carolina, in which 
Georgia is comprehended ; and actually made 
reparations, to drive us from thence, as well as 
rom the bays of Campeachy and Hunduras ; not- 
withſtanding the Britiſh nation has been long in 
the poſſeſſion of thoſe countries, and they have 
been confirmed to us by ſeveral treaties. 521 
If it be ſufficient for the Spaniards, to ſupport 
their claim to all Florida, and among the reſt, to 
Sguth Carolina, to ſay, they were once in poſ- 
ſeſſion of half a dozen places on that extenſive 
continent; the French, by the ſame rule, ought 
to relinquiſh Louiſiana, which lies in the heart of 
that country: chey ought alſo to quit that valua- 
ble iſland of Hiſpaniola, the beſt plantation for 
ſugar they have; for the Spaniards were long poſſeſ- 
ſed of that whole iſland, But will France yield up 
their acquiſitions on the continent, or iſlands, to the 
Spaniards, becauſe they firſt diſcovered or poſſeſſed 
them? No; they will certainly inſiſt on their poſ- 
ſeſſion, ſince the Spaniards thought fit to abandon 
them for better. The Spaniards, indeed, would 
have excluded every European nation from Ame- 
rica at firſt, under pretence of their being the 
hlt diſcoverers; and actually 1 a ſeizure of 
. - ' uf 17 | 


all 
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troducing gariſons into the fortifi 
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all ſhips, murdering their crews, if they preſumed 
to appear in thofe ſeas : bur it being found that 
the Spaniards could not plant or cultivate a forti - 
eth part of that vaſt continent, and that the na- 
tives were far from giving them a permiſſion to 
ſettle there, and uſurp the dominion of the coun- 
try, every other European people thought them- 
ſelves at liberty to traffick with that new world, 
and to ſettle colonies there by the permiſſion of 
the natives, without aſking leave of the Spani- 
ards ; and no power in Europe, but that of Bri- 
tain, will ſuffer it's ſubjects to be inſulted and 
plundered in that part of the world, under pre- 
tence that the Spaniards are univerſal monarchs 
of it. The Spaniards never had any ſettlements 
in Carolina, or in the bays of Campeachy or 
Hunduras : or, if they had any, they had quitted 
them ; and ſurely, it is as lawful for the Engliſh, 
as any other people, to plant and cultivate a coun- 
try they found deſerted, and void of inhabt- 
tants z and here were none, except ſome Indi- 
ans, who made no other uſe of the country, than 
to hunt in it; and we had the conſent of thoſe 
Indians-to fettle colonies there: Let the x 
ards, who uſe ſuch freedoms with the ſubjects of 
Great Britain, | 
like manner (and the French have a much weaker 
title to what they poſſeſs in America than the 
Engliſh have) and we ſhall ſoon ſee whether 
their grand monarch will be pleaſed to wait the 
event of a negotiation of ſeven or eight years ſtand- 
ing, and will not immediately make repriſals on 
the aggreſſors, where his ſubjects are unjuſtly and 
violently attacked and diſturbed in their trade 
and navigation. I am apt to think the Spaniards 
durſt not inſult even the diſpirited Engliſh, in the 
manner they have. done of late, if they had not 
fome aſſurance of being ſapported by the French. 
It is poſſible the French may unite with the 
Spaniards,” to diſpoſſeſs us of ſome of our planta- 
tions in America, in order to ſucceed us there: 
but can the Spaniards expect ever to enjoy their 
own American dominions in quiet, after t 
have aſſiſted the French to drive the Engliſh from 
thence ? would not their gold and ſilver mines be 
in a great deat of danger, if the French were as 
powerful in that part of the world as they are in 
this, and there were no Britiſh colonies there to 
interpoſe for their preſervation ? But if the Spa- 
niards are ſo inſenſible of their danger from that 
quarter, as to unite with their and our common 
enemies, I hope the Engliſh will take ſuch 'pre- 
cautions for the ſecurity of their colonies, as to 
bid defiance to both nations. But to proceed in 
the hiſtory of Spain : 
This court had raiſed a very formidable army, 
with a deſign of taking poſſeſſion of Tuſcany 
by force, in caſe the Emperor oppoſed their in- 
towns of that 
dutchy, in order to ſecure the reverſion to Don 
CaRrLos, after the death of the then Duke; and 
it is not improbable they had then a view of re- 
covering Naples, and the reſt of the Spaniſh ter- 
ritories in Italy; but the Emperor conſenting to 
the admiſſion of ſix thouſand Spaniards into Tuſ- 
cany, they had afterwards no pretence to invade 
the Italian provinces the Emperor was poſſeſſed 
of: however, they did not intirely lay aſide the 
deſign of recovering Naples and Sicily, but kept 
up their army, and even augmented it, that they 
might be in a condition to invade Italy the fi 
favourable opportunity; and, in the mean time, 
that their troops might not want employment, 


practiſe upon thoſe of France in 


and be unfit for aftion, they determined to at- 
tempt the recovery of Oran on the coaſt of 
Barbary, which the Algerines took from them 
in the year 1708, after the Spaniards had been 
_ two hundred years in poſſeſſion of that for- 
treſs. 
To recover which, the Spaniards embarked 
30,000 men on board their fleet, with a ſuit- 
able quantity of warlike ſtores of all kinds, for 
a ſiege ; and ſetting fail from the road of Ali- 
cant, on the 24th of June 1732, arrived on the 
28th at Cape Ferro, two miles from the city of 
Oran, where they landed their army without op- 
28 but the next day were attacked by a 
y of 20,000 Moors. The "gat was long and 
ſharp : the main part of the Moors attack was 
born by the Spaniſh left-wing, who, after an 
engagement of above four hours, vigorouſly ſu- 
ſtained, repulſed the Moors with great loſs, and 
drove them from the tops of the mountains with 
ſo much haſte and fear, that the alarm reaching 
Oran, ſtruck ſuch a panick terror there, that the 
bey, or governor, and gatifon, abandoned the 
place with the utmoſt precipitation, and the Spa- 
niards entered the next day, being the firſt of 


July. 
: The adjacent fort of Mazalquivir, which might 
have held out a month had it been defended, was al- 
fo ſurrendered to the Spaniards without firinga gun. 
This rapid ſucceſs ſtruck a terror into all the neigh- 
bouring towns, and even into Algiers itſelf z but 
the progtelſy of the Spaniards was ſoon interrupted, 
= by the violent heats of the country, which 
ught a great fickneſs and mortality among 
the ſoldiers,” and partly by the want of freſh 
water, Which is very ſcarce on that coaſt, ſo that 
they could not make any diſtant marches. Be- 
ſides this; the Moors having recovered their fright, 
took heart again, and began to entertain the Spa- 
niards with very ſharp ſkirmiſhes, in which the 
Moors were often ſucceſsful ; their light horſe 
being good ſoldiers, though their foot are but in- 
different ; 'and once by 'an ambuſcade they fur- 
prized a conſiderable body of Spaniſh troops, of 
whom they killed 300, and among the reſt. the 
duke de St. Blaſs, a grandee of Spain. However, 
the Spaniards leaving ſtrong garifons in Oran and 
Mazalquivir, under the command of the mar- 
quis of Santa Cruz, the fleet returned with the 
reſt of their army to Spain, which the Turks and 
Moors had no Tooner intelligence of, but they 
aſſembled their army again, and with their uſual 
fury, attacked the forts and outworks which co- 
vered-Oran, and particularly that of Santa Cruz, 
whither the governor ſending a reinforcement, 
and a ſupply of ammunition and proviſions, the 
Turks attacked the convoy, and an engagement 
enſued, in which the Spaniards loſt abundance of 
men, but threw the intended relief into the fort. 
On the other hand, the Turks and Moors pro- 
ceeded to open their trenches before Oran, and 
to beſiege the town in form: whereupon the młr- 
2 of Santa Cruz, the governor, made ſeveral 
ucceſsful fallies, in which he levelled their works, 
and nailed up their cannon; but in one of them 
had the misfortune to be wounded and made a 
og however the infidels, by the frequent 
allies of the gariſon, were at length compelled 
to raiſe the ſiege, and the Spaniards ſtill remain in 
ſſeſſion of that city, and the forts about it. 
The following year, 1733, happened the long- 
expected death of AuGvs Tv s Il. King of Po- 
land; and the Emperor eſpouſing the intereſt of 
1 


the 
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the Elector of Saxony, fon of the late King, a- 
gainſt King STan1sLavs, the Spaniards, French, 
and Sardinians, entered into a'confederacy againſt 
his Imperial Majeſty, and made this a pretence 
for invading his dominions in Italy and Germa- 
ny, and at length drove the Imperialiſts entirely 
out of Milan, Naples, and Sicily, while the Eng- 
liſh and Dutch, who had guaranteed thoſe terri- 
tories to the Emperor, ſtood looking on, without 
affording them any aſſi ſtance; and his Imperial 
Majeſty was at length compelled to facrifice the 
Kingdoms of Napfes and Sicily to the Spaniards, 
to ſave the reſt of his dominions, as has been al- 
ready related in the hiſtory of Italy: but I o- 
mitred there to obſerve, that Spain and her allies, 
apprehending the Pope to be in the intereſt of the 
Imperialiſts, under pretence that ſome of the ſub- 

jects of Spain and Naples had been inſulted by the 
populace at Rome, they marched their army up 
to the very gates of that city, and refufed to 
retire till they had extorted 40,000 crowns from 
his Holinefs; and the Genoeſe, and Pifans, upon 
ſlighter pretences, were ſerved much in the Made 
manner by the inſulting Spaniard.  _ 
Before the war was well ended in Italy, a differ- 
ence happened between Spain and Portugal, which 
was very near producing another. A country 
farmer, who lived in a village about à mile from 
Madrid, and uſed to ſerve the ſtables of M. pz 
Bz1MonrTe, the Portugueſe Miniſter at that 
court, with ſtraw and barley, having killed a 
man, was brought priſoner to Madrid by the of- 
ficers of the village, attended by fix ſoldiers, on 
Sunday the 2oth of February 1734-5, being the 
laſt day of the carnival, when multitudes o 


gate of M. vt 
ELMONTE, Which was not far from one of 
the King's palaces, called the Buen Retiro, thi 
ſervants of this miniſter ſeeing their old friend the 
farmer manacled, and tied upon an aſs, without 
enquiring what was the occaſion of it, reſcued the 
priſoner, and carried him into their maſter's 
Fouls, where he was kept two days, and then aſ- 
ſiſted by the family, to make his eſcape to a place 
of ſecurity, as the Spaniards relate. On the o- 


| 1 : the criminal paſſing by the 


ther hand, M. vs BELMONTE affirmed, that he 


was no ſooner acquainted with the matter, but 
he turned off the ſervants who were concerned in 
it, and ordered the criminal to be put out of his 
houſe, and immediately ſent word to the go- 
vernor of Caſtile, by whoſe warrant the crimi- 
nal was apprehended, to excuſe the outrage, and 
let him know he had turned off the ſervants that 
were concerned in it. 
ment s 
logy, two 
ers to his houſe, apprehended all his ſervants, and 
carried them to priſon; of which the miniſter of 
Portugal gave the following account to all the 
foreign miniſters reſiding at Madrid, viz. | 
* On the twenty ſecond of February, a great 
« number of ſoldiers, of thoſe called los ban- 
« cuillos, headed by three officers, forced them- 
ho Lives into my houſe, with their bayonets 
<« fixed to their pieces, and ſeized ſome of my do- 
& meſticks that were under the portico and upon 
the great ſtair-caſe: they afterwards entered 
* my antichamber, and had already taken one of 
« my pages, when I went myſelf and demand- 
2 dor . what orders they had to commit 
« ſuch an outrage againſt my houſe ; One of them 
returned for anſwer, that they had an order 


no notice of M. BELMONT E's apo- 


However, the govern- 


ays after ſent a detachment of ſoldi- 


of the city, to watch the arrival of 


from the King to ſeize all my ſervants in gene- 
ral, without any exception, buteſpecially thoſe 
wearing my lvery, and to conduct them to 
the publick priſons; and moreover, to ſearch 
every where for thoſe of my ſervants that did 
not appear. I aſked that officer if he had this 
order in writing; He anſwered me in the nega- 
tive; but that his officer, who had a verbal 
order, had given him the ſame in like manner, 
and that they were come to execute it, I then 
replied, that as I had no other arms at hand 
than the immunity of my character, which I ſaw 
« ſocruelly and outrageoufſy violated, I ſnhould take 
* no other my than to retire, to avoid being 
« an eye-witnefs of ſo unheard-of a proceeding, 
The ſoldiers took nineteen of my dome 
4e ſticks, as well of the livery as others, hand- 
« cuffed them two and two, and conducted them 
« through the moſt publick ſtreets of Madrid, 
« and in the fame livery, to priſon. 
This, gentlemen, is a faithful recital of that 
fact, ſo violent and unheard of before, which 
entirely deftroys the laws of nations, and 
&« breaks thro* all that is ſacred amongſt the 
i moſt barbarous nations, who inſpired by rea- 
« ſon and nature, preſerve the immunity of 
te publick miniſters. e 
In anſwer to this manifeſto, the followin 
letter was ſent by the Spaniſh court, to all the 
foreign miniſters reſiding at Madrid, and com- 
municated by them to their reſpective courts. 


e "I | 
„Though the extraordinary circumſtances , 


| | ' peo- © which attended the enterprize made the twen- 
ple were aſſembled in the ſtreets, as uſual at that 


e tieth itiſtant, by the miniſter of Portugal and 
< his domeſticks,. are ſo well known, that they 
« Juſtify the reſolution the King took the twenty- 
«ſecond, to cauſe the guilty domefticks to be 
«arreſted in whatever place they could be 
« found; yet as the ſame was executed in the 
« hotel of that miniſter, his Majefty has com- 
«© manded me to communicate to your excel- 
« [ency,, the motives which obliged him to take 
«that reſolution, to the end, that only your 
« excellency may be convinced of the indiſ- 
« penſable neceſſity he was under, conſidering 
« the temerity of that miniſter, to have 
« recourſe to ſuch violent methods; but al- 
c o be aſſured, that the King and his mini- 
< ſters obſerve with the utmoſt exactneſs, the 
« regards which are owing to the character 
of the miniſters of ſovereign powers, who re- 
« {ide at this court. 88 
The publick attack committed by that mini- 
ce ſter's domeſticks upon tho ſoldiers and officers of 


« juſtice, who were conducting thro? the gate of 


« Alcalaa priſoner, guilty ofa very atrocious mur- 
der, and the ſeizing and carrying off the ſaid 
* priſoner, out of the hands of the officers of 
< Juſtice, - ſo near the palace of Buen Retiro, 
« make it appear,” that they not only aſſume 

to themſelves a publick protection of crimi- 
nals, to the prejudice of the authority and ſo- 
vereignty of the King ; but at the ſame time, 
one may ſee a manifeſt violation of the royal 
reſidence, which has been hitherto regarded 
as a place ſacred, as well by the natives of 
the country as foreigners, and ſo worthy of 
reſpect, that the leaſt violation committed 

Wikio it's territory was worthy of death. The 
e precaution taken to place a perſon at the gate 
the pri- 
1 ſoner, 
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ec thereby 


„ maintain without the leaſt infraction. 
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de ſoner, which makes it ſuſpected the enter- 
<, prize was a premeditated deſign, and was the 
« cauſe, without doubt, that the arrival of the 
« ſaid criminal was inſtantly, known in the 
% houſe of the miniſter, excludes all pretences, 
« which incidents, or any other ; occaſion, might 
e have furniſned. The manner in which the 
« priſoner was conducted from the gate of 
« the palace, with a view to excite a tumult 
by dint of cries, that deſerved puniſhment in 
« the midſt of a _. concourſe of ſo many people 
« in a publick walk, expoſed the King's ſove- 


« reignty, and diſhonoured his right in the pub- 


© lick ſtreets. The, liberty granted to the cri- 
© minal, whoſe. irons were taken off after his 
4 in into the miniſter's houſe, and who 
was afterwards. expoſed, in the windows, to 
the view of. the ſpectators, makes. it evidently 

appear, how much the authority of thoſe was 
60 ot iſed who cauſed him to be taken. 

” Theſe circumſtances did not permit decen- 
« cy, nor the ſovereign, authority to diſſemble, 
« or to leave unpuniſhed an attempt of this 
e nature, much leſs, that an affair ſo publick 
« ſhould paſs over without a publick ſatisfaction. 
“ Nevertheleſs, the puniſhment was deferred till 
« the third day, though the guilty had not given 
his Majeſty the leaft tokens of their repen- 
c tance; and though it is pretended, that a letter 
« was written to the ' governor of the council 
« of Caſtile, which was but an indirect "A 
e acquaint the King of the affair, it being wel 
c known, that the dangerous * nan of the 
« ſaid governor, hindered him from receiving 
and anſwering letters. But if attention ſhould 
be given to that letter, what fault might not 
<« that miniſter be accuſed of? He owns there- 
in he gave liberty to the criminal, approving 
the conduct of his domeſticks ; and 
« ſays, that he did it immediately after he was 
« brought to his houſe, and was acquainted with 
« the affair: it is, however, well known, that 


<« the miniſter was then walking in his garden, 
„ that the criminal ſtaid above thirty hours in 
&« his houſe, and was afterwards conducted, with 


much precaution, to a place of ſafety. He 


« ſays he had turned away his footmen, and 
« they were all found at his houſe; ſo that all 


he alledges for his juſtification, proves on the 
e contrary his fault, forgetting . thereby the re- 
te ſpect which is owing. to a monarch in his 
« own court, and which every ſovereign will 
Where- 
« fore his Majeſty perſuades himſelf, that your 


« excellency will eaſily comprehend , that the 


« preſent caſe cannot be compared to any 
„of thoſe, wherein fugitives may for ſome 


time enjoy an aſylum, in the houſes of cha- 


4 fracterized miniſters ; nor to thoſe wherein li- 


berty, with regard to perſon or place, may 
te take effect. Dated at the Pardo, Feb. 28, 1733. 


Signed he. + 


Don Joszen PArIxno. 


Upon this miſunderſtanding between the two 
courts, the troops of both kingdoms were order- 
ed to march towards the frontiers 3 and it hap- 
pened very fortunately for the Portugueſe, that 
the greateſt part of the Spaniſh army was ſtil 
in Italy ; for bad they been in Spain, they might 


have marched up to the gates of Liſbon, 


before any foreign power could have interpo- 


of ruin, 1 do not find, t 


ſed to have prevented it; the fortified towns 
on the frontiers of Portugal being generally ou 
of repair, and their militia in a very wretche 
condition. | WL 9 
His Portugueze Majeſly, therefore, immediate 
ly diſpatched Don An TON IO D'ALVEZZEDO 
to the court of Great Britian, to deſire their 
aſſiſtance; whereupon fir Joun NORRIS was 
commanded immediately to fail for the river of 
Liſbon, with a ſtrong ſquadron of men of war, 
and arrived there on the gth of June 1735, and 
was received by the Portugueſe with tranſports 
of joy, they being ſenſible, that nothing leſs could 
have protected them from Spaniſh vengeance. 
His Portugueze Majeſty, on the arrival of the 
fleet, ordered them a weekly allowance of an 
hundred oxen, four hundred ſheep, four hundred 
ceſe, as many turkeys, one thouſand hens, one 
Goutand baſkets of greens, fifty arroves of ſweet- 
meats, one hundred thouſand lemons and oranges, 
and fourſcore pipes of wine. 'The King of Por- 
tugal was ſenſible, that the inſtruments of ſo 
ſignal a ſervice, deſerved at leaſt to be well en- 
tertained : and if he was not at any other ex- 
pence towards leſſening the charge of the fifty 
thouſand pounds per month, which that. fleet 
ſtood the nation in; yet this is much more than 
ever. we received from any other power in the 
like circumſtances. When we ſent over a body of 
troops to the aſſiſtance of the Dutch, in the be- 
ginning of Queen Annz's war, the French be- 
ing upon their frontiers, and about to penetrate 
into the heart of their country, as they them- 
ſelves repreſented, we did it generouſly, with- 
out demanding any part of the charges. The 
like conduct we obſeryed towards the Emperor 
and the emprie, when they Were upon the rink 
| 4 hat any of theſe Fes 
allies contributed a ſhilling towards the. ſubſi- 
ence of the forces employed in their delive- 
rance. We did all this like the, charitable man 
in the goſpel, hoping for nothing again, though 
we run ourſelves over head and. ears in debt to 
fave them. On the contrary, when the Dutch 
brought over our Great Deliverer, King WII- 
LIAM, they demanded fix hundred thouſand 
pounds for that ſervice, and were honeſtly paid 
it. I won't pretend to ſay, that none of our 
officers or miniſters ever received a gratuity, for 
the important ſervices we have done our allies. 
It would tempt a man to think, there had been 
ſomething of this kind, in the reign of Queen | 
ANNE, or we could never have conſented to 
have taken ſo unequal a ſhare in that war, and 
in a manner, borne the whole burthen of it, till 
we had exhauſted all our treaſure, and run fifty 
millions in debt; while thoſe who were more 
nearly concerned in the event of the war, did 
little or nothing towards the ſupport of it. If 
this was the effect of ſuffering our miniſters to 
become penſioners to foreign princes, ſurely no- 
thing can be more deſtructive to a nation. Can 
it be expected, that miniſters in pay of fo. 
reign powets, ſhould be faithful to their coun- 
try? . 
f Bot one of the moſt notorious pieces of in- 
gratitude this nation ever was ſenſible of, was 
that of the Queen of Spain's; who, notwith- 
ſtanding we convoyed her fon, Don CAR Los, 
to Tuſcany, and gave him an opportunity of 


making a conqueſt of Italy, to the ruin of our 


good ally the Emperor, has ever ſince treated 
the ſubjects of Britain as her enemies, and o- 
| r penly 
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penly makes war upon them in every. part of 
the world, where ſhe apprehends her people 
ſuperior to us: though it | Sent we employed 
both our ſea and land forces in introducing Don 
CarLos into Italy, at our own charges, and 
were not furniſhed even with refreſhments, 
while our fleet lay in the yr_ harbours, with- 
out paying extravagantly for. them. 
There are two or three expeditions to the 
Baltick, that ought not to be forgotten in this 
lace, when our powerful fleets ſaved both the 
Nan and Swedes, from the ravages of the 
Ruſſians, and yet neither of thoſe powers paid 
any thing towards. the charges their deliverers 
were at, or ever made any ſuch acknowledg- 
ment for theſe important ſervices, unleſs their 
receiving penſions for troops we never -uſed, 
and putting us to the charge of raiſing them, are 
to be looked upon as obligations. It is no won- 
der we ſtill groan under the burthen of heavy 
taxes, after theſe numerous expeditions, at our 
_ own expence, to ſerve our neighbours... Can 
we expect to run round the world perpetually 
in ſearch of adventures, without being liable to 
the like misfortunes as our great predeceſſor in 
chivalry was ſubject to 
To return to Portugal. Some time before the 
Britiſh fleet ſet ſail thither, Mr. Kz Ex, the Britiſh 
envoy, communicated to the court of Spain, the 
deſign of his Majeſty to ſend a fleet thither; 
aſſuring him that the King his maſter had no 
other deſign in it, but to protect the trade of his 
ſubjects, and his allies; and particularly to ſe- 
cure the return of the Braſil fleet to Liſbon, on 
board of which the Engliſh nation had a very 
large intereſt. g E 6 
To which the court of Spain anſwered, that 
there could be no manner of occaſion for this 
armament : his Catholick Majeſty having already 
accepted the. mediation of his. nephew, the King 
of France. which ſecured Portugal from all acts 
of hoſtility on the part of Spain. On the con- 
trary, nothing could have been more prejudi- 
cial to the trade of Europe, than the ſending 
the Britiſh fleet to Liſbon. For while this was 
doing, all hands were employed at Cadiz in fit- 
ting out the flota for New Spain. Every one 
knew, that the cargo ſhe carries thither is a de- 
pofit, to which all the nations in Europe eager- 
ly ſtrive to contribute, and to have a ſhare in, 
that they may partake of the great profits produ- 
ced by the return of the capitals employed in 
it; and one of the greateſt motives to that con- 
fidence Which people have to put their fortunes 
in that ſort of commerce, is the- good. under- 
ſanding, which. they ſee between the courts of 
Spain and Great Britain: perſuaded that they 
bave nothing to fear for their effects, but winds 
and tempeſts, and other accidents. of the ſea, 
they have the leſs uneaſineſs and reſerve in giv- 
ing into a trade, whoſe great advantages they 
are ſo wll e with. A 
they draw from it have a proportionable influ- 
OP all the other branches of trade in ge- 
neral, and things remaining in this condition, 
cauſe; a. happy circulation of wealth in Spain; 
and among all thoſe nations where commerce 
flouriſhes; but it is with the body politick, as it 
is with the human body; as ſoon as the, circu- 


lation is ſtopped in any conſiderable part, it im- 


mediately 
ſtempered. 5 
Ihe flota from Cadiz Was 
Vor. IL Nums, XCVIII. 


languiſhes, and becomes all, over di- 


* 


* 


equipping as uſual ; 


every body was preparing rich merchandize to 
put on board it, which they had purchaſed, either 
by bills of exchange for ready money, or upon 
credit : all on a ſudden they hear of a naval ar- 
mament making in England, to go and co- 
ver the fea all along the; coaſt of Portu- 


gal, at this news the merchants tremble ;- con- 


fidence vaniſhes ; every one thinks of ſecuring 
his effects, and no man will riſque his capital on 
board the galleons, which may be attacked ei 
ther going to New Spain, or coming back: peo- 
= had rather keep their goods in their ware- 

ouſes, and run the riſque of their periſhing there ; 
they had rather renounce the hopes of a return 
that would enrich them, than hazard an event 
that would ruin them without reſource : this 
fear is communicative, and by a contagious 
emotion, a branch of trade, which is the ſoul of 
all the trade in Europe, loſes its own proper vi- 
gor; and, in proportion as it. languiſhes itſelf, it 
draws all the ſubordinate branches into the ſame 
condition. Let us add, that thoſe who furniſh 
goodsto be ſentto New Spain, have borrowed large 
ſums, and employed them according to the beſt 
of their judgment; the goods are already bought, 
but they do not go; they cannot then make the 
reimburſements : ro which they ſtand engaged. 
Circumſtances, in which: the merchants have no 
part, reduce them to glaring bankruptcies ; by 
their fall they occaſion that of ſeveral-other mer- 
chants, not only of Spain, but alſo of France, 
England, Holland, Italy, &c. who are unfortu- 
nately ſtruck by the rebound. } © 
And what effect will that naval force produce 
in the maritime provinces of Spain? With what 
eye will the Spaniards behold entering into thoſe 
ports, which the preſent ſtate of peace keeps 
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open to the Britiſh nation, a fleet, friends, as 


— 


eſs with all the accoutrements and appearances 
of an enemy? Phe Spaniards will ſee the En- 
gliſh ſhips freely enter their ports, while their 
own merchantmen will hardly dare venture out 
upon the ſmalleſt trip; for fear of ſome unfqre- 
ſeen inſult. In what condition will then the 
maritime commerce of Spain be, and that of 


n : : ” 


other nations which trade with her? | 
It will be ſaid, perhaps, that the deſign of 
the fleet was to ſupport a peace, which they 
would maintain between two crowns, animated 
againſt one another. To which it is eaſy to an- 
ſwer, that if the court of Great Britain acted 
yon that motive, nothing was leſs neceſſary than 
all. that. parade of a fleet, which is a pure loſs 
to their nation. It is even eaſy to demonſtrate, 
that that fleet does more harm than good to the 


* 


pacifick negotiations. 


= * 


ou pleaſe to call them, but armed neverthe = 


To re: eſtabliſh the harmony em, the two 


nations, Portugal had no need of any other ex- 
pedient than that of reſuming the ſentiments of 
moderation and. juſtice :, that would have ſatis- 
fied: fuch a King as PriLie V. But the Bri- 
tiſh fleet has very much changed the face of af- 
fairs: the King, of Portugal finding ſo conſider- 
able a ſupport, ; enlarges his pretenſions., If he 
demands thoſe reparations to be made him, 
which» he himſelf owes to the majeſty of, a. great 
King, who has been. offended. in the, fight of 
two: capital. cities, Where ſhall. we be? what 


: 


which of itſelf ſeemed, to point out its own cure, 


2 has made an incurable diſeaſe, whoſe 
7 e - * 


Son- 


uſt we expect That the peace will be 
arther off dan before; and that . 1h 


- 
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CH AP. conſequences will be more to be dreaded than the 
III. evil itſelf, 
— — 


Spaniſh 
war 


Merret 


. 
the Iſabel- IIa forth, 
la man of ſhips of war, commanded 


In anſwer to theſe repreſentations, Mr. Kzzws, 
the Britiſh miniſter, informed the court of Spain, 
that he was ordered, by the King of Great Bri- 
tain, his maſter, to repeat the aſſurances already 
made, and declared, that the 
trade of his Majeſty's ſubjects, and thoſe of his 
allies, was the ſole cauſe of ſending that fleet to 
Liſbon ; that his admiral had expreſs orders, nei- 
ther to aſſiſt or encourage the King of Portu- 
gal to attack any power whatever, or undertake 
any thing againſt them; and his Catholick Ma- 
jeſty might be aſſured, that provided the King's 
ſubjects are not moleſted in their trade in the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and in Europe, and that 
nothing is undertaking againſt the coaſts and 
trade of Portugal, his Majeſty's fleet, as long 
as it ſtays in thoſe ſeas, will never give his Ca- 
tholick Majeſty, or his ſubjects, the leaſt cauſe 
of ſuſpicion or uneaſineſs. | 5 
The differences between the courts of Spain and 
Portugal being ſome time afterwards amicably 
adjuſted, the Britiſh fleet returned to England, 
without committing any acts of hoſtility ; but 
the Spaniards have not ceaſed to revenge the diſ- 
appointment they met with on the Britiſh' mer- 
chants from that day to this, whenever they 
have had an opportunity. Tee 1 

Such has been our ſituation in regard to Spain 
for ſeveral years, that each nation has at different 
times felt the effects of war, without a declaration 
of war publiſhed on either fie. 
A petition was preſented to the houſe of Com- 
mons on the 5th of March 1738.9, by SoLomon 


1739. Mrxner and THOMAS CLAPHAMSON in behalf of 


themſelves and others eoncerned in the ſhip St. 
Iſabella: Setting forth, that a Britiſh ſquadron of 
by Sir GO Byxd, 


war reſto- afterwards Viſcount Torrington, did in the year 


red to 
Spain. 


5000]. 


1718 take ſeveral ſhips of war in the Mediterranean, 
belonging to the King of Spain, and carried them 
to Port 3 1 n 
and put up to ſale by the Agents for the Captots: 
r faid ſhip Iſabella, being one of ther 
was, after-ſhe had lain two years in the ſaid port, 
purchaſed by the petitioners for 16000 pieces, of 
eight ; beſides which, they Were at a great charge 
in repairing the ſaid ſhip, and making her fit for 
ſervice: and that matters being accommodated be- 
tween the two crowns of Great Britain and Spain, 
in the year 1721, the ſaid ſhip was brought down 
to Cadiz, in order to trade, or to be fold ; but 
Monſieur Pari xo, the Spaniſh Intendant of the 
marine, claimed the ſaid ſhip, under pretence of an 


agreement between the two crowns, that all the 


ſhips of war taken from the Spaniards in the year 
1718 ſhould be reſtored; and that thereupon the 

titioners, by the directions of one of his Britifh 
Majeſty's ſecretaries of ſtate, abandoned the faid 


ſhip, and the Spaniards took poſſeſſion of her, 


And they further ſet forth, that they were ſuffer- 


ers by this means upwards of ten N pounds; 
and therefore prayed the houſe would take their 
eaſe into conſideration, and grant them ſuch re- 


lief as they ſaw fit. | 


The parliament hereupon granted his Majeſty 
for making ſatisfaction to SoLomon Mtr- 
RET, and the reſt of the owners of the ſaid Spa- 
niſh man of war, called the Santa Iſabella which 


had been delivered to the Spaniards Gy wo dy 4 
It 


treaty between the two crowns. ' It has been re- 
marked hereupon, that this ſeizure of the, ſhip 


protection of the 


them, ſigning 


Ifabella, under pretence of the treaty made between C H A p. 


the two ero wis in the year 1721, was very unjuſt; XVIII. 
which had not been di 


beeauſe only thoſe ſhips 
poſed of, were to be reſtored by that treaty in the 
condition they were in. -And as to. thoſe that had 
been diſpoſed of, the price which the purchaſers 
paid for them only was to be reſtored to the Spa- 
niards : they had no right to the ſhip, thetefore 
by the ſaid treaty, they could have demanded only 
the money ſhe was ſold for; and that they ought 
to have demanded of the Britiſh Miniſtry; and not 
of thoſe 'who purchaſed the ſhip. 5 


From this proceeding of the Britiſh parliament All the 
upon Mx RET's petition, it appears that the Spa- _m__ 10 
niards could never forget or forgive the deftruftion, . Pe Ha 


for whi 
of their fleet by Admiral Bync, on the coaſts of — = 


Sicily in the year 1718; and that the Britiſh en or de- 


Miniſtry were ſo far convinced of their ertor in ſtroyed 


that enterprize, that they paid for every ſhip they 
deſtroyed or took, though many of them rotted 
in our harbours, and the captors made rothing of 
them; and ſtill the Spaniards appear to have been 
unſatisfied ; the diſgrace they received then proba- 


bly was one of their ſtrongeſt inducements for 
breaking with us in the year 1749 3 however, I 


ſhall proceed to give an'a of the avowed 
reaſons both of Great Britain and Spain, for en- 
tring into this war, after the convention made be- 
tween the two crowns for accommodating all 
their differences at the Pardo in Spain, on the 14th 
of January 1739, N. S. but firft it will be ne- 
ceſlary to take a view of the principal articles of 
that convention. —— 


In the pteamble thereof it is recited, that where- Articles of 
years between the de con 
two crowns of Great Britain and Spain, on account — 


as differences had ariſen of late 


of viſiting, ſearching, and taking of veſſels, the 
ſizing of effects, the regulating of limits on the 
frontiers, and other grievances alledged on each 
ſide, as well in the Weſt-Indies as elfewhere : 
The Kings of Great Britain and Spain had given 
vg Plenipotentiaries full powers to adjuſt them, 
1. And it was agreed, that within ſix weeks after 
ſigning the convention, Plenipotentiaries ſhould 
meet finally to regulate the reſpective pretenſions of 
the two crowns, as well with relation to the trade 
and navigation in America, and Europe, the limits 
of Florida and Carolina, as concerning other points, 
which ttkewiſe remained to be adjuſted 3 the whole 
according to the treaties'of 1667, 1670, 1713, 
1715, 1721, 1728, and 1729. including that 
of the Aſſtiento of Neg | 
of 1716, the ſaid final treaty to be finiſhed with- 
in cight'months. EAST 23 

2. During the time of the treaty, all things 
ſhould remain in the ſtate they were in Florida and 
Carolina, without increaſing the fortifications or 


taking any new poſts. e DD 
3. It is agreed, that Spain ſhall pa to his Bri- 
tannick Majeſty the ſum of 950001. for a balance 


which has been admitted to be due to the crown 
and * 3 of Great Britain, after deduction 
made of the demands of the crown and fubjects 
of Spain; to the end that the abovemenioned 
ſum of 950001. together with the amount of hat 


y had been acknowledged on the part of Great Bri- 


tain"to-be due to Spain, on her demands, may be 
employed by his Britannick Majeſty, for the ſatis- 
faction and payment of the demands of his ſubjects 
upon the crown of Spain; [the um due to Spain was 


acknowledged to be 60000 J. which the parliament 
voted : moſt of it ſaid id be for a further ſatisfa#tion 
1 een 0 


„and the convention 


1718. 


THE"PRESENT STATE OF SPAIN. 
CHAP. 10 the Spaniards for the deſtruttion of their fleet in 


XVIII. 118.) provided that this reciprocal diſcharge ſhall 
doe be AT to extend or Rte to the — 
and differences which ſubſiſt between the crown of 
Spain and the Aſſiento company; or to any private 
contracts between the two crowns or their ſubjects, 
4. If the ſhip Woolball, or the value thereof, 
or any other Britiſh ſhips included in this valuation, 
have been reſtored or paid already by orders from 
Spain, ſuch ſums ſhall be deducted out of the ggoool. 
but the payment of the 95000 1. ſhall not be delay- 

ed on that account. | | 
5. The Ratifications to be ſigned at London 

within ſix weeks or ſooner. 3p 
Done at the Pardo 14 January 1739. 
B. Keene SR RAST IAN DR LA QUADRA, 
(L. S.) n 

UK Firſt ſeparate article. 

That Benjamin Keene, Eſq; and ABRAHAM 
CasTREs, conſul in Spain, ſhall be the Plenipo- 
tentiaries on the part of Great Britain, and Don 
Jos PH DE LA QUINTANA, and Don STEPHEN 
JosEPRH DE AB ANA on the part of Spain, in the 

intended definitive treaty: and the aforeſaid ſum 

of 95000 |. is ſtipulated to be paid at London 

within four months after the exchange of the rati- 

281 3 article. | 

The ſhip Succeſs, taken 14 April 1738, coming 

out of Antigua by a Spaniſh garda coſta, is not 

rehended in this convention; but the reſtitu- 

tion thereof is to be decided by the ſaid Plenipoten- 

tiaries: The taking of the Santa Thereſa, ſeized at 

Dublin anno 1735, is alſo to be referred to the 

ſaid Plenipotentiaries. And it is further declared, 

that the 3d article of this convention does not ex- 

tend to any ſhips or effects taken ſince the tenth 

of December 1737: or to any that may afterwards 

be taken. But juſtice ſhall be done therein accord- 

ing to former treit... 2 

his treaty of convention being read in the 

houſe of Lords, the Lord CarTereT deſired to 

laid before de informed if all the papers relating to the con- 

of Pac vention had been laid before the houſe : to which 

the Duke of Newcaftle anſwered, that a declara- 

tion relating to the South-ſea company had been 

figned by the Spaniſh Miniſter, and delivered to 

his Britiſh Majetty's Miniſters at Madrid; a copy 

whereof was err aid before the houſe, being 

of the following tenor. . 

A proteſt That his Catholic Majeſty reſerved to himſelf in 

by Spain on tg full force, the right of ſuſpending the Aſſiento 

Bgning of Negroes, in cafe the South-ſea company did not 

vention, fübject herſelf to pay within a ſhort term the ſix- 

ty eight thouſand pounds, which ſhe confeſſed to 

be due on the duty of Negroes ; and on the profits 

of the ſhip Caroline: and that under the validity 

and force of this proteſt, the ſigning of the con- 

vention may be proceeded upon, and in no other 

manner. Pardo, 10 January, 1739. 

Addreſs of The Lords preſented an addreſs to his Majeſty 

the Lords hereupon, acknowledging his great prudence in 

che canes bringing the demands of his ſubjects, for their 

vention. Paſt lofles, which had been ſo long depending, to a 

final adjuſtment by the ſaid convention, and pro- 

curing an expreſs ſtipulation for a ſpeedy 12. 

ment, and laying a foundation for accompliſhing 

the great and deſirable ends of obtaining future 

ſecurity, and preſerving peace between the two 
Mons i e 4 * * | 

_ © Againſt preſenting this addreſs a proteſt was en- 

| = the tered in the houſe bf Lords, for the following 

addreſs. reaſons, among others, 


The con- 


vention 


. 


751 
1. That it carried with it an approbation of the C HAP. 
convention, and might induce his Majeſty to be- XVIII. 
lieve it was agreeable” to the ſenſe and expectation 
of the nation. - | 
3. That it did not ſufficiently aſſert our rights, 
but ſeemed to permit the viſiting and ſearching our 
ſhips near their coaſts, which rendered our whole 
American trade precarious. Le | 
6. Becauſe the reparation pretended to be made 
our merchants, for the loſſes they had ſuſtained, 
was inſufficient, the dark accounts of this tranſ- 
action having not been fully explained, or any ſa- 
tisfactory reaſon given why our merchants de- 
mands, ſtated in an account ſigned June 14, 1738, 
by Mr. STEx T, one of the commiſſaries, at 
343,277 l. ſhould be fo greatly reduced. 
7. Becauſe Great Britain, as they apprehended, 
was to allow 60000 l. to the King of Spain, chiefly 
on account of the ſhips taken near Sicily, anno 1718, 
though it appeared by the inſtructions given to the 
King's commiſſaries, at the treaty of Seville, that 
the articles of the treaty of Madrid, concluded 
anno 1/721, upon which that claim of the Spani- 
ards was founded, had been fully executed on the 
part of Great Britain. i | 
8. Becauſe the referring the limits of Florida 
and Carolina to the Plenipotentiaries ſeemed to call 
in queſtion our right to poſſeſſions, which we had 
long enjoyed, and which the nation had lately pur- 
chaſed of the proprietors under the' two grants of 
King CHARLES II, and a part thereof called Georgia, 
had been erected into a colony, for the eſtabliſn- 
ment and improvement whereof, conſiderable ſums 
had been granted by the publick, notwithſtanding 
which it had been ſtipulated by this convention, 
that no fortification ſhould be encreaſed there for 
8 months, at the expiration whereof, if a 
ſhould not be made, it would be expoſed, together 
with other colonies, to the violence and invaſions 
of the Spaniards. a 
9. Becauſe the Britiſh Miniſters acceptance of 
the declaration, January 10, 1738-9, ſaid to be 
agreed with reciprocal accord, had allowed the 
King of Spain a liberty to ſuſpend the Aſſiento of 
Negroes, if the South-fea company did not ſubject 
herſelf to pay 68000 J. pretended to be owing on 
the duties of Negroes and profits of the ſhip Ca- 
rolina, though that ſum was never otherwiſe ac- 
knowleged due than as part of a plan of accommo- 
dation, wherein a much larger ſum was admitted to 
be due to the company, whereby the King of 
Spain may look upon that great company as put 
out of his Majeſty's protection, and left to the mer- 
cy of the King of Spain. E | 
10. Becauſe no ſatisfaction has been obtained 
by the convention for the cruelties and barbarities 
exerciſed on the Britiſh ſailors, or the many inſults 
offered to the Britifh flag. Ge Ca 
The commons in the mean time voted 20000]. 
8 eſtabliſning and improving the colony of 


They alſo reſolved, that the ſum of 60000 l. 

being the ſum acknowledged to be due to Spain 

by the convention, be applied, together with the 

further ſum of 950001. to be advanced by the 
crown of Spain, towards making ſatisfaction to hi 
Majeſty's injured ſubjects, for the damages they 

had ſuſtained by the depredations of the Spaniards. 

Thus it appears from the convention, that War with 
Spain was to pay at London, on or before the Spain re- 
24th of May, the ſym of 950001. ſterling, for a ſolved on. 
balance, which had been admitted as due to the 
crown and ſubjects of Great Britain, after the de- 


duction 
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XVIII. 


* 


THE PRESENTS TATE OF SPAIN. 


CH AP. duction made of the demands of the crown and 


ſubjects of Spain; and as Spain neglected to make 
this payment. on the day appointed, his Maj 
reſolved to make uſe of force, and upon the 15t 
of June an order was ifſued privately for making 
repriſals upon the Spaniards in the Weſt-Indies, 
with which, his Majeſty's ſhip the Shoreham failed 
from the Downs the 19th and about the ſame time 
it is preſumed the like orders were ſent to Admiral 
Happock, then lying at Gibraltar, with the 
ſquadron under his command; for about the mid- 
ale of July he began to cruize off of the bay 
of Cadiz, for intercepting ſuch Spaniſh ſhips as 
ſhould fall in his way. 


Orders for. Theſe orders for repriſals were kept private till 


repriſals 
publ. 


the 10th of July; but upon that day, the follow- 
ing general order for repriſals was publiſhed in 
the London Gazette, viz. _ 7 
Whereas many and repeated depredations have 
been committed, and many unjuſt ſeizures have 
been made in the Weſt-Indies and elſewhere, by 


Spaniſh garda coſtas and ſhips acting under the 


commiſſions of the King of Spain, or his govern- 
ors, contrary to the law of nations, and in viola- 
tion of the treaties ſubſiſting between the crown 
of Great Britain and Spain, whereby his Majeſty's 
trading ſubjects have not only ſuſtained great loſſes, 
but have alſo ſuffered in their perſons by the cru- 
elties and barbarities which have been exerciſed by 
the ſaid Spaniſh garda coſtas : and whereas his 
Majeſty has cauſed repeated inſtances and repreſen- 
tations to be made, from time to time, at the 
court of Spain, in order to obtain. redreſs and ſa- 
tisfaction for ſuch injurious treatment and unjuſt 
practices, and to prevent the like violences for the 
future : and whereas a convention for making re- 
paration to his Majeſty's ſubjects for their loſſes by 
the ſaid depredations and ſeizures, was concluded 
between his Majeſty and the King of Spain, on the 
14th day of January laſt, N. S. by which conven- 
tion it was ſtipulated, that a certain ſum of mo- 
ney ſhould be paid at London within a term in 
the ſaid convention ſpecified, as a balance admit- 
ted to be due on the part of Spain to the crown 
and ſubjects of Great Britain, which term did ex- 
pire on the 25th of May laſt; and the pay ment of 
the ſaid ſtipulated ſum, as agreed by the above- 
mentioned convention, has not been made, by 
which means the ſaid convention has been violated 
and broke on the part of the crown of Spain, and 
his Majeſty's ſubjects remain without any repara- 
tion or ſatisfaction for their many, great, and 
grievous loſſes ; his Majeſty bath therefore taken 
this injurious proceeding of the crown of Spain 
into his ſerious conſideration, and his Majeſty hav- 
ing determined to take ſuch meaſures as are neceſ- 
ſary for vindicating the honour of his crown, and 
for procuring reparation and ſatisfaction to his in- 
jured ſubjects, is pleaſed by and with the advice 
of his privy- council to order, and it is hereby or- 
dered, that general repriſals be granted againſt 
the ſhips, goods, and ſubjects of the King of 
Spain, ſo that as well his Majeſty's fleet and ſhips; 
as alſo all other ſhips and veſſels that ſhall be com- 
miſſioned by letters of marque or general repriſals, 
or otherwiſe by his Majeſty's commiſſioners for ex- 


_ ecuting the office of Lord high Admiral of Great 


Britain, ſhall and may lawfully ſeize all ſhips, 
veſſels, and goods, belonging to the King of Spain 
or his ſubjects, or others inhabiting within any the 
territories of the King of Spain, and bring the 
ſame to judgment in any of the courts of admiral- 


ty within his Majeſty's dominions. 
1 | I 


On the gth of July Epwarvy Vernon Eſq; c HA p. 
an old captain in the navy, who had for ſeveral XVIII. 
years been laid aſide, was reſtored by his Majeſty FI 
to his rank, and at once promoted to be Vice-1,;, f 
On the 17th he tercepting 
ſet out for Portſmouth, and endeavoured to fail the Aſſo- 
on the 20th, but was obliged by contrary winds to 8% ſhips. 


Admiral of the blue ſquadron, 


come to an anchor near St. Hellen's, from whence 
he ſailed, with nine men of war and a ſloop, under 
his command, on the 23d early in the morning, 
but was obliged by contrary winds to put back. 
However he failed again that afternoon, but the 
wind ſtill continuing contrary, he got no farther 
than Portland road, where he was obliged to come 
to an anchor on the 27th; and could not fail from 
thence till the 31ſt in the morning. It was thought at 
firſt that he was bound directly to the Weſt- Indies; 
but it afterwards appeared, that he had orders to 
cruize upon the coaſts of Spain, in order to intercept 
the Aſſogues ſhips: On the 21ſt of June Sir 
CHALONER OGLE, ſoon after made Rear- Admiral 
of the blue, ſet out for Portſmouth, and on the 
30th he ſailed from thence with three men of war 
under his command ; but having met with contra- 
ry winds and a violent ſtorm in the channel, by 
which his ſhips had received ſome damage, he was 
obliged to put into Plimouth, on the 13th of 
July, to refit, and failed again on the 21ſt. Theſe 
ſhips were likewiſe ſent to cruize upon the Spaniſh 
coaſts, with orders to make repriſals: and were 
ſeen cruiſing off Cape Finiſterre on the 25th. Thus 
we find all imaginable care was taken for intercept- 
ing the Aſſogues ſhips in their return from the 
Weſt-Indies to Old Spain; but theſe ſhips having, 
by an advice boat ſent from Old Spain, received 
orders to ſteer north about, and to get into the firſt 
Spaniſh port they could ſafely come at in the bay 
of Biſcay, arrived ſafe in the port of St. Andero 
on the 2d of Auguſt'; and as ſoon as we had an 
account of their eſcape, Admiral Vernon, with 
ſix of the men of war under his command, failed 
to the Weſt-Indies, and Sir ChHALONER OcLE, 
with the three men of war under his command, 
and three. of thoſe that came out with Admiral 
Vernon, failed to reinforce Admiral Havpock 
before Cadiz. 

The men of war under Admiral Happock's 
command kept cruiſing off Cadiz, and between 
that and Gibraltar, they took ſeveral ſmall ſhips 
belonging to the enemy, and on the 23d of Sep- 
tember a rich Spaniſh ſhip called the St. Joſeph, 
bound from the Caraccas to Cadiz, and belonging 
to the Guipuſcoan company, fell into their hands. 

This ſhip. was ſoon after her being taken ſent 
home, under convoy of the Cheſter man of war, 
and arrived ſafe at Spithead the 28th of October. 
She was a ſhip of 800 tons burthen, had 36 guns 
mounted, and ports for 60 ; but as ſhe was deeply 
loaded, and found herſelt encompaſſed by our 
ſquadron, ſhe made no reſiſtance. | 

This prize was computed to be worth near 
150,000 I. they alſo took another rich Caracca 
ſhip of 250 tons: on the other hand, the Spa- 
niards ſeized five Britiſh merchant ſhips in Ma- 
laga, and ſeveral more in other ports of Spain, 
and fitting out abundance of privateers, they ſoon 
took above a hundred prizes. For as ſoon as 
the Court of Spain underſtood orders were iſſued 
for making repriſals on them, they immediately 
gave orders for making repriſals on the ſubjects of 
Great Britain, and ſeizing all the ſhips and effects 
of the Britiſh ſubjects that were to be found in the 
dominions of Spain.” | 5 

n 


THE PRESENT STATE OF SPAIN. 
In the mean time both the French and Dutch 
* complained that the Britiſh men of war had no 
right to viſit their ſhips under pretence of ſearching 


733 
abſolutely every thing which might give occaſion C H AP. 
thereto, was concluded between us and the King. XVIII. 


of Spain, on the 14th of January laſt, by which 


CHAP. 
XVIII 


Declara- 


for warlike ſtores and other contraband goods, as 
there was no war declared between Great Britain 
and Spain; whereupon his Britiſh Majeſty cauſed 
a declaration of war to be publiſhed on the 23d of 
October of the following tenor (viz.) 

GeorGE R. | 


W hereas many unjuſt ſeizures have been made 


tionof war and depredations carried on for ſeveral years in the 
by Great Weſt-Indies by Spaniſh' guarda coftas and other 


Britain, 


/ 


ſhips afting under the commiſſion of the King of 
Spain, or his Governors, contrary to treaties ſub- 
ſiſting between'us and the Crown of Spain, and to 


the law of nations, to the great prejudice of the 


lawful trade and commerce of our ſubjects, and 
great cruelties and barbarities have been exerciſed 
on the perſons of divers of our ſubjects, whoſe veſſels 
have been ſo ſeized, and the Britiſn colours have 
been inſulted in the moſt ignominious manner: 
and whereas we have cauſed frequent complaints 
to be made to the King of Spain of theſe violent 
and unjuſt proceedings, but no ſatisfaction or re- 
dreſs has been given for the ſame, notwithſtand- 
ing the many promiſes made and cedula's iſſued, 
ſigned by the ſaid King, or by his order for that pur- 
>: and whereas the evils abovementioned have 
— principally occaſioned by an unwarrantable 
claim and pretenſion fet up on the part of Spain, that 
the garda coſtas and other ſhips authoriſed by the 
King of Spain may uf, detain and ſearch the 
ſhips and veſſels of our ſubjects navigating in the 


American ſeas contrary to the liberty of navigation, 


to which our ſubjects have not only an equal right 
with thoſe of the King of Spain by the law of na- 
tions, but which is moreover expreſsly acknow- 
leged and declared to belong to them by the moſt 
ſolemn treaties, and particularly by that concluded 


it was ſtipulated, that a certain ſum of money 
ſhould be paid in London, within a term therein 
ſpecified, as a balance admitted to be due on the 
art of Spain to the crown and ſubjects of Great 
itain, which term expired on the 25th'of May. 
laſt, and the payment of the ſaid ſum was not 
made, according to the ſtipulation for that purpoſe, 
by which means the convention abovementioned 
was manifeſtly violated and broken by the King 
of Spain, and our ſubjects remained without any 
ſariataRtion or reparation for the many grievous 
loſſes ſuſtained by them, and the methods agreed 
upon by the ſaid convention, in order to the ob- 
taining future ſecurity for the trade and navigation 
of our ſubjects, are contrary to good faith fruſtrat- 
ed and defeated; in conſequence of which we 
found ourſelves obliged, for vindicating the honour 
of our crown, and for procuring reparation and 
ſatisfaction for our injured ſubjects, to order that 
2 repriſals ſhould be granted againſt the ſaid 
ing of Spain, his vaſſals and ſubjects, their ſhips, 
goods and effects: And whereas 4 of Spain 
has been induced to colour the open violation of 
the convention aforeſaid by reaſons and pretenſions 
void of all foundation, and publiſhed an order for 
the ſeizing the ſhips, goods and effects of our ſub- 
jects, and cauſed ſeizures to be actually made of 
the goods and effects of our ſubjects reſiding; in 
his dominions, and ordered our ſaid ſubjects to 


depart the Spaniſn dominions within a ſhort time 1 


limited, contrary to the expreſs ſtipulations f 
treaties, even in caſe of war actually declared: 
We therefore relying on the help of Almighty; 
mow do declare war againſt the ſaid King of Spain, 


Dated at Kenſington: 19 October 1739. 

0409 Cog ee 19.2293 Geowen Il; 
The King of: Spain, in anſwer to the charge A mani. 

of depredation, breach of faith, &c. with which feſt by the 

he had been charged by Great Britain, publiſhed-King of 

a manifeſto, and afterwards a declaration of war, Pain. 


anno 1670 : and whereas the ſaid groundleſs claim 
and pretenſion, and the unjuſt practice of ſtopping, 
detaining and ſearching ſhips and veſſels navigat- 
ing in the ſeas of America is not only of the moſt 
dangerous and deſtructive conſequence to the law- 


/ ful commerce of our ſubjects, but alſo tends to 


interrupt and obſtruct the free intercourſe and cor- 
reſpondence between our dominions in Europe, 
and our colonies and plantations in America; 
and by means thereof to deprive-us and our ſub- 
jects of the benefit of thoſe colonies and plantati 
ons, à conſideration of the higheſt importance 
to us and our kingdoms, and a — which: 
muſt affect in it's conſequence all other princes and 
ſtates in Europe, poſſeſſed of ſettlements in the 
Weſt- Indies, or whoſe ſubjects carry on any trade 
thither. And whereas beſides the notorious grounds 
of complaint abovementioned, many other infrac- 
tions have been made on the part of- Spain, of the 
ſeveral treaties and conventions ſubſiſting between 
us and that crown, and particularly of that con- 
cluded anno 166, as well by the exorbitant duties 
and impoſitions laid upon the trade and commerce 
of our fubjects, as by the breach of ancient and eſta- 
bliſned privileges, ſtipulated for them by the ſaid 
rreaties, for the redreſs of which grievances the 
ſtrongeſt inſtances have from time to time been 
made by our ſeveral Miniſters reſiding in Spain 
without effect: and whereas a convention for mak- 
ing reparation to out ſubjects for the loſſes ſuſtain- 
ed by them on account of the unjuſt ſeizures and 


depredations committed by the Spaniards in Ame- 
rica, and in order to pans for the future all 
© grievances and: cauſes of 


complaint, and to remove 
ot Vol. II. ö 


wherein he endeavoured to retort the charge, and 
ſhew that Great Britain was the aggreſſor: he 
obſerves, that notwithſtanding the South Sea 
company had refuſed to give him ſecurity for 
the ſum of 68000 l. which was acknowledged to 
be due to him, he had given orders to Don 
THoMas GERALDINO, his plenipotentiary at the 
Britiſh Court, to pay the whole ſum of 95000 1. 
agreed on at the ſigning the convention; that as 
ſoon as the convention was ratified, he ordered 
his ſquadron to be diſarmed, and ſent his orders 
to Florida for a ceſſation of hoſtilities, and that 
all things ſhould remain in their preſent ſtate, as 
had been ſtipulated by the convention: whereas 
England had acted a contrary part, had recalled 
admiral Happock's ſquadron from Port Mahon, 
and ſtationed them at Gibraltar in the middle of 
the Spaniſh coaſts, and had neglected to ſend or- 
ders to Carolina for the ceſſation of hoſtilities, 
and putting a ſtop to the fortifications on that 
ſide: That the Britiſh King ſupported the tranſ- 
actions of the South Sea company; whereas be- 
fore the convention they were regarded only as a 
contract made with a private perſon. 

That theſe proceedings occaſioned his notify- 


ing to Mr. KR ENR, the Britiſh: Plenipatentiary, 


how much the continuance of admiral Hap Dack's 
ſquadron at Gibraltar would hinder the effect of 
the convention; notwithſtanding which, orders 


17 Y were 


7.54 
EH A. were given to admiral Happock to cruiſe be- 


XVIII. teen the Capes of St. Vincent and St. Mary, to 


The Ki 4 

of Spain's gugements are teciprocal, 
reaſons for ther 
not paying 
chegg ooo that the Britiſh court having firſt failed and con- 


The keep- 
ing a ſqua- en 


dron on 
the coaſt 
of Spain. 
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ſurpriſe the Aſſogues ſhips, and that orders were 
given for making repriſals in a moſt indecent ſtile, 


which had been put in execution in ſeveral places; 
provoked, he 
Rad determined to make repriſals alſo, by ſeizing. 
the goods and effects of the Britiſh King and his 


and that his patience being thus 


ſubje&s in the dominions of Spain. Signed, 


I the King. 


The King of Spain's reaſons for not paying the 95000, 
: Pipulated by the convention. 


The convention is a contract where the en- 


party fails in the execution of them the other 
is thereby diſengaged; from whence it follows, 


travened moſt of the articles, gave room to Spain 

to refuſe executing 3 | 

* x. That the court of Great Britain having giv- 

.orders to the Engliſh ſquadron to quit the 
coaſt of Spain, and afterwards. counterman 
thoſe orders, Spain ſuſpected that the clamours © 

the populace, and the party oppoſite to the Bri- 

tiſh miniſtry, had prevailed with the court to re- 


cede from its engagements: for the keeping a 


The ſend- 
ing forces * 
to Ameri- tions! 


Ca. 


he South 


Sea com- 
pany not 


paying of 


68000 1. 


ſcuadron in the center of the coaſts of Spain, 


could be deſigned for no other 


than to in- 


terrupt the trade, and could be looked upon in 


no other light than a continual hoſtility. ) 
2. That the court of Great Britain ſent no or- 


there, as was ſtipulated by the convention, 
and that three men of war were ſent on frivolous: 
etenſions to reinforce the Engliſh ſquadron a 
3. The third contravention was founded on 
that agreement, that his Catholick Majeſty ſhould 
have the entire right of ſuſpending the Aſſiento 
negroes in caſe the company did not ſubmit 
to pay within a- ſhort time the 68000 I. which, 
was confeſſed to be due, the Engliſh Plenipoten- 


tiary having inſiſted that the effects taken in the 


The King 


of Spain 


Indies from the South Sea company by way of 
repriſals in 1718 and 1727, ſhould be reſtored 
before the 68000 l. was paid, which was the ba- 
lance of a ſettled account, and would put it up- 
on an equal foot with a ſum not ſtated or ſettled, 
and which was agreed by the ſecond ſeparate ar- 


ticle to be debated in ſeparate negotiations. | 
4. The Engliſh Plenipotentiaries would have 
declared, that the King of Spain had no pow- 


denied the er to ſuſpend the Aſſiento contract, as being a 


liberty of 


ſuſpend- 
ing the 
Aſſiento. 


national treaty; whereas the contrary was expreſs · 
ly ſpecified in the aboveſaid declaration, on the 
validity of which depended the validity of the 
convention; and yet every body muſt be ſenſible 
that the Engliſh Miniſtry, inſtead of obliging the 


company to pay the King the 68000 1. were ſeek- 


ing to elude the payment of it, thereby under- 
mining the very foundation on which the con- 
vention was built. 


The refti-* 5. The Engliſh had inſiſted on the reſtitution 
tution of a of a ſhip taken ſince the convention was ſigned, 


ſhip inſiſt- 


ed on 


The delay 
of ſending 
inſtructi- 


though all matters ſubſequent to the convention 
were left to the diſcuſſion of the Plenipotentiaries. 

6. The Engliſh Plenipotentiaries were not fur- 
niſhed with inſtructions within eight months, 


ons to the which ſhould have been ſent within ſix. 


Plenipo- 


tentiaries. 


The inſiſt- 


ing on a 


7. That the Engliſh Plenipotentiaries inſiſted 
on a liberty of navigation in all the American 
ſeas, which was a direct infraction of the firſt 


free navi- ö 


gation, 


conſequently, when ei- 


dets to Carolina to diſcontinue the new fortifica- 


freſh waters in Amerits, which belong 


article of the convention, wherein it is ſtipulat- H A . 
ed, that the reſpective pretenſions of the two XVIII. 
crowns, with regard to trade and navigation in 


America, ſhould be ſettled in the conferences ac- 


cording to the treaties therein ſpecified : that 
England has no righ of free navigation but 


to and from its own colonies, for it is declared 
by the eighth article of the treaty of Utrecht, 
Anno 1713, that the navigation of the Engliſh 
in America ſhall continue on the ſame foot that 
it was in the reign of CHARLES II, and during 
that reign all ſtrangers by the fundamental laws 
of the kingdom were excluded, from trading 
with, or entering into the Spaniſh Weſt Indies; 
and by the ſamearticle _ ANNE obliged her- 
ſelf not only to obſerve, but to guarantee thoſe 
fundamental laws; the Queen alſo obliged her- 
ſelf to guarantee the limits as they ſtood at that 
time, and where any encroachtnents had been 
made to reſtore and ſettle them upon the ancient 
footing: In former treaties with every nation 
all that had been ſtipulated was a free naviga- 
tion to their colonies, and not 10 all the other ſeas 
that were within the King of Spain's juriſdicti- 
on, diſtinguiſhed by the character of the Spaniſh. 
Indies, whereunto all entrance and trade are pro- 
hibited, foreign nations having no colonies that 
require paſſing near thoſe ſeas; and the claim 
ing a right of free navigation to or near them, 
can be with no other view than to encreaſe the illi- 


cit unwarrantable trade tobich the Engliſh have for 


a long time, and do ſtill carry on, à trade that + 
is already become ſo cpmſderabls as. to yield annually. 
b to that of other nations, and great- 
y hurtful and injurious to his Catholic Majeſty's . 
revenues and government. 
And why fhould the Engliſh' be ſurpriſed at 
this demand. when they, even in the midſt. of 
Europe, aſſume to themſelves the ſupreme do- 
minion of the ocean, though it be common to 
all ſovereigns whoſe dominions it waſhes? there 
they inſiſt that all nations ſhall ſtrike to their co- 
lours, and attribute to themſelves the ſole right 
of fiſhing in them, making other nations pay for 
— of fiſning there: how tan they, who 
form ſuc 8 Teer wr, in the ſeas of 
Europe, exclaim againſt the Spaniards, who poſ- 
_ all — coaſts in * Aion tan, 
king juſt precautions againſt a ſmuggling and 
2 trade, catried on in the Spaniſh | Avent 
In the 15th article of the treaty of 1670, it 
is ſaid, That each of CT CN 
have and retain the lordſhip of the. ſeas, ftraits and 
40 ibem; con 
ſequently all the feas are not free, there are ſome. 
which the ſovereigns ought to enjoy excluſively 
of all others ; concluding that the only view Eu- 
gland has is to maintain by her arms the unjuſt 
uſurpation of the territories ſhe: has invaded (in 
Florida) in breach of the treaty of Utrecht, and 
to maintain herſelf in the clandeſtine: trade ſhe. 
carries on to the prejudice of the lawful trade of 
the allies of Spain: whereas that crown has no 
other views than to defend its honour, and main - 
tain; the intereſt of it's dominions, and thoſe of 
its allies, by ſtrictly obſerving treaties; offending 
or inſulting no nation, but ſeeing with concern 
the blow given to the publick repoſe by En- 
gland's breach of the peace. 
A declaration of war 


ſucceeded this manifeſto Ihe horn 
dated 28th November 1739 z wherein the King declarati- 


OT on of war. 
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CH AP. of Spain does not only authoriſe his ſubjects to com · been raĩſed: England her ſelf ought rather to have C HAF. 
VIII., mit all manner of hoſtilities againſt the King put a ſtop to theſe enterpriſes, as ſhe was oblig- XVIII. 
ot Great Britain and his ſubjects,” but orders ed by the ſeventhi article of the treaty of Utrecht 
their effects in his dominions to be ſeized, and to guarantee the fundamental laws of Spain, 
commands all the natives of Britain to remove out which prohibited foreigners to enter and trade in 
of his territories immediately. the ſeas and territories of Spaniſh America. Are 
And to diſtreſs Great Britain the more, he or- the Spaniards by any treaty obliged to leave their 
dered, that all goods and manufactures whatever coaſts defenceleſs, and ſuffer ſuch fwarms of En- 
of that nation ſhould be ſeized: and confiſcated, gliſh ſhips to enter their harbours,” and carry off 
though imported by his own ſubjects, or any the produce of their mines without oppoſition ? 
neutral nation. DN na HFave the Spaniards ever inſulted the Britiſh co- 
Another The King of Spain's declaration of war was lonies, or robbed them of their” produce and ef- 
manifeſto attended with another manifeſto,” wherein he re- fects? Wherever the guarda coſtas have taken 
% oftheKing'epjeminates and charges the ſubjects of Britain with any Britiſh ſhips; — been reſtored, if full 
of Spain. ſevetal acts of depredation and cruelty committed proof has not been made of their carrying on à 
in America, particularly that in the year 1716 clandeſtine trade with the Spaniſh dominions; 
and 1715 the captains Cor HERT and Arcuer, from whence it follows, that the hoſtilities in 
commanders of the ſhips Pompey and Fortune, America have been occaſioned by the licentious 
being authorized by the Britiſh King, went to enterpriſes of the Engliſn, and net from any of- 
the coaſt of Florida in ſearch of the wreck of ſome fence given by the Spaniards! oo 
'Spaniſh Galeons which were loſt there, and join- As to that complaint in the Britiſh declaration 
ing with other Engliſnmen from Jamaica, drove of war, the laying! high duties upon Britiſh mer- 
away the Spaniards, who were endeavouring to chandiſe, the Engliſn and all other nations prac- 
ſave thoſe effects, and landing fix hundred men tiſe the like. therefore this can be no juſt pretence 
afterwards, killed thirty Spaniards, of one hun- for the Engliſh to. declare warerr 
dred and twenty that were left there, to guard the That as to the infringement of treaties, ſo much 
treaſure they had already recovered out of the ſea, complained of by . the" Bngliſh; they themſelves 
and robbed them of four hundred thouſand pieces have been moſt guilty in this reſpect, for they 
of eight [A 8. 6 d.] and in their return to Jamaica obliged themſelves by the 15th article of the trea- 

_ the Engliſh took two Spaniſh veſſels loaden with ty of Utrecht, to ſuffer the Biſcayners and other 
cacao, cochineal and treaſure, amounting to the dae of Spanro an. for eod at Newfoundland ; 
value of thirty thouſand pieces of eight. and by the feeond. artiele of the treaty of 1721, 
That in the year 1722 the Engliſh took a ſhip they promiſed to give orders accordingly; but 
of Porto Rico, which had a commiſſion from 'the the Spaniards have been deprived of that fiſhery, 
governor of that iſland, and carried her to Ja- which ſo juſtly belongs to them ever ſince: alſo 

maica, and without pretending any other crime by the roth article of the treaty of Utrecht, Eu- 
than that he was a guarda coſta, hanged up forty gland: obliged herſelf not to grant refuge to an 
- three of the ſhip's crew, alledging for a pretence, armed Mooriſh: veſſels in Gibraltar, which have 
that the governor of Porto Rico was as bad as ' notwithſtanding been protected there: and though 


the guarda coſta: 9 5 . wa | 1 1 436 by the ſume article that place was yielded to En- 
That an Engliſh captain, who was uſed to car- gland without any territorial juriſdiction, or com- 


ry on a clandeſtine trade on the coaſts of Spaniſh munication with the adjacent country, they have 
America, having enticed on board his ſhip two pretended that the territory as far as their guns can 
Spaniſn gentlemen of diſtinction, imagining he reach ought to be comprehended; and boagh 
- ſhould get more by making them priſoners than it was agreed in the year 1728 to abandon” the 
by trade, in order to force them to ranſom them- diſputed places on both ſides, the Engliſh have 
ſelves, left them without nouriſnment; and when ſince poſſeſſed themſelves thereof; but this is not 
he found he was not like to obtain his ends by the only falſe proceeding in reſpect to this place: 
ſtarving them, he cut off the ears and noſe of - the late King of England, GBORO I, by a letter 
one of them, and holding a dagger to his breaſt, dated 4 of June 1721, offered the King of 
forced him to eat tjemn. SGPpain the reſtitution thereof, the tranſlation of 
That before the war was declared in 1725, which letter follows, ee Gon © 
an Engliſhman belonging to one of the Aſſiento e121 oy. 9103 Wr eee 
"ſhips at the Havanna, incited the negroes there to Sir and Brothl er.. 
make an inſurrection, plunder the place, and maſ- I ü have heard with extreme ſatisfaction, by 
ſacre the inhabitants. That the Engliſh had tak- the means of my ambaſſador at your court, 
en ſeveral Spaniards priſoners, and ſold them for “ that your Majeſty is come to the reſolution at 
ſlaves in diſtant countries, where it was difficult - laſt to remove the obſtacles which for ſome 
to relieve or redeem them: that in the year 1725 © time have delayed the entire eftabliſhment of 
they were ſo infatuated as to carry eight of theſe © our friendſhip; and figce by the confidence which 
unhappy wretches to Madeira,” where the Spaniſn . your Majeſty declares you have in me, I can 
conſul giving notice of their misfortunes, the . depend upon the treaties which have been diſ- 
Spaniſh ambaſſador at Liſbon ſolicited their diſ- puted between us, as being 'riow' re-eſtabliſhed, 
charge. * eee and that conſequently the neceſſary inſtruments | 
If ſuch inſtances of cruelty and injuſtice could © for the trade of my ſubjects have been ſet- 
de alledged by the Engliſh, then might they ju- © tled, I ſhall no longer delay aſſuring your 
ſtify their declaration of war; but the prizes that Majeſty of my readineſs to give ſatisfaction as 
were taken from them that carried on an unlaw- to what concerns the reſtitution of Gibraltar, 
ful trade, which the Engliſh themſelves confeſ- “ giving you my promiſe, that I will make uſe 
ſed, acknowledging that the gain of it amounted * of the firſt favourable opportunity to regulate 
to fix millions per ann. and the repelling by force this article in concert with my parliament,” 
thoſe that endeavoured to protect ſuch fraudulent That the eighth article of the treaty of Utrecht 
attempts, could never juſtify the clamours that had has alſo been eluded concerning the 2 in 
g 3 America, 


. 
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CHAP. America, which were agreed to be ſettled by the 
XVIII. governors of Florida and Carolina in the year 


The ju. Before I proceed to 


tice of the it 
war exa- Dates ny 


— 1721 and 1724; but when the governor of Flo- 
rida ſent an officer and twenty-five men to Caro- 
lina with a copy of that agreement, they were 
ſtripped of their arms and forced to endure a moſt 
rigorous impriſonment : that in the year 1735 
Don Tromas GeRaALDING, the Spaniſh Miniſter 
at London, was aſſured that Mr. OcLETHORPE 
had orders to ſettle the limits; but on the contrary 
he carried over an order to people thoſe places 
which were uninhabited, and proceeded to com- 
mit ſeveral hoſtile acts, marched up within fight 
of Fort St. Auguſtine, the Britiſh King having 
taken upon him to diſpoſe of all the lands in 
Georgia that were not before occupied by the 
Engliſh, which was directly oppoſite to the ſeventh 
article of the treaty of 1670, which excludes them 
from all that they did not at that time poſſeſs. 
Nor was their right to cut logwood better 
founded, being ſupported by force, not by rea- 


ſon, to that exceſs as to ruin the unfortunate peo- - 


ple of Baculler in three ſeveral ſieges, becauſe they 
. defended the King:of Spain's rights, and proved 
an obſtacle to thoſe attempts. 1 d 


The manifeſto conciudes, that the King of 


Spain had ordered repriſals, becauſe they were 
before ordered by England; and that Spain had 
declared war, becauſe England had declared war 
before; ſo that the King of Spain was no wa 

anſwerable for the blood and devaſtations whic 

the fury of war occaſioned, though he did not 
doubt but the King of England had been driven 
into theſe meaſures by the unreaſonable clamours 


Sof his ſubj ede, n oe old e of ichs, 
relate the progreſs of the 
be proper to examine the juſtice of 
it; for as one a4 always in the wrong, it very 
often happens, that neither have much right to 
boaſt of. In the preſent caſe the Spaniards charge 
the ſubjects of Britain with carrying on an un- 
- Jawful clandeſtine trade with their American colo- 
nies, and Britain complains her ſhips are taken 
and plundered, that never were concerned in an 
ſuch trade: the Spaniards again complain, that the 
ſubjects of Britain invade their country, cut log- 
wood in the bays of Campeachy and Honduras, 
and maintain their uſurpations there by force of 
arms: the ſubjects of Britain inſiſt, that the 
© countries where they cut logwood are not inhabit- 
ed or cultivated by the Spaniards, or- any other 
people, and conſequently they have a tight to en- 
Joy the fruits of their labours; that the Spaniards 

are guilty of great injuſtice therefore, when the 

ſeize or deſtroy thoſe: ſhips that are loaden wit 
_Jogwood : that the Engliſh do carry on a clandeſ- 
tine trade with the Spaniſh Weſt - Indiea, and have 
done ſo theſe hundred years, muſt be admitted; 


but then it muſt be acknowledged, that the crown 


of England never authoriſed its ſubjects to carry 
on ſuch a trade, but on the contrary have ſeveral 
times ſtrictly prohibited it, and I do not remem- 
ber an inſtance of the Britiſh government's pro- 
2 any Britiſh ſhips that have been taken in 
The Spaniards, it is true, find it impoſſible to 
.cover a coaſt of ſo many thouſand: miles extent 
from being viſited by foreigners, and the Engliſh, 
Dutch and French do and will trade with their A- 
-merican ſubjects, as long as there is ſomething to 
be got by it, whatever hazards they run, eſpecial- 
lx ſince the ſubjects of Spain in America, even their 
-Governors and Magiſtrates, are as ready to receive 


* 


© —+# 


tries as were not occupied, or ha 
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the goods that are brought them in this clandeſ-. CH AP. 
tine way, as foreigners are to receive their money XVIII. 
(for ſuch goods ate generally paid for in pieces f 


eight) and poſſibly Great Britain gains as much 
treaſure by this traffick as by any branch of trade, 
which is the principal reaſon, probably, that the 
government of England ſometimes connives at ir, 
it they do not protect it: for if the laws of Eng- 
land made it as criminal to carry on a clandeſtine 
trade with the Spaniſh Weft-Indies, as it is to 
run goods and carry on a ſmuggling: trade in Eu- 
rope, this would very much reſtrain that practice, 
at leaſt it might ſatisfy the Spaniards, and induce 
them to telinquiſh their pretended right of viſiting 
our ſhips in their voyages to and from our plan- 
tations. I doubt therefore Great Britain is in the 
wrong in not laying more effectual reſtraints on 
that ſmuggling trade, their ſubjects carry on vith 
the Spaniſh Weſt- Indies; and the Spaniards are 
no leſs in the wrong in viſiting and ſearching the 
ſhips of Great Britain on the high ſeas, ſailing to 
— from their on plantations: it is true it 
would be very hard upon the Engliſh if the French 
and Dutch ſhould be ſuffered to carry on this 
illicit trade in the Weſt- Indies (as they certainly 
do) while the Engliſh are excluded from it, and 
therefore it is preſumed that both the French and 
Dutch will be excluded from it as well as the En- 
gliſh in the next treaty of peace. 
But though this clandeſtine practice of running 
in goods upon the Spaniards in their American 
plantations might be reſtrained hy the reſpective 
powers whoſe ſubjects carry it on, and though this 
would ſatisfy the Spaniards and induce them to 
. relinquiſh their pretenſions of viſiting the ſhips of 
. foreigners in their voyages to and from their re- 
ſpective colonies ; there ſtill remains a very per- 
_plexed affair to be adjuſted, which I deſpair al- 
moſt of ever ſeeing regulated to the ſatisfaction of 
both parties, whatever terms either of them may 
- by farce be obliged/to ſubmit to, to avoid greater 
(evils, and that is the right of cutting logwood 
and making ſettlements on the continent or iſlands 


y of America, not in the poſſeſſion of the Spaniards, 


either in ſuch countries as they have never poſ- 
ſeſſed, or have forſaken for richer ſettlements. 
The Spaniards on their firſt diſcovery of Ame- 
rica did imagine that they were intituled to that 
entire continent, with the ſeas and iſlands border- 
ing upon it ; and that all other nations were ex- 
cluded from ſettling in any part of America, or 
trading with the natives; and accordingly they 
deſtroyed or made prizes of all ſhips they met 
with in thoſe ſeas for many years, put to death or 
made ſlaves of the ſubjects of all nations that na- 
vigated ſuch veſſels, and robbed and plundered 
them of their goods as long as they durſt; that is as 
long as they were ſuperior to other powers at ſea. 
But when the Engliſh, French and Dutch be- 
gan to encreaſe their naval force, and to extend 
their traffick, they made bold to viſit the Ame- 
rican coaſts, ſent colonies thither, and trafficked 
with the natives without. aſking the Spaniards 
leave; and where they met with oppoſition, re- 
pelled force by force, till the reſpective powers 
entered into treaties, whereby it was mutually a- 
-greed, that each ſhould enjoy what they were poſ- 
ſeſſed of, with freedom of navigation, to and from 
their reſpective colonies : but ſtill the Engliſh, 
French and Dutch pretended to plant ſuch coun- 
F been abandoned 
by the Spaniards, particularly the Engliſh extend- 
ed their territories in Florida and Canada, to 
5 


Which 
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CHAP. which they gave the name of Carolina, New Eng- 
XVIIE land, &c. The French poſſeſſed other 
it, to which they gave the names of New France 


parts of 


and Louiſiane; and the Dutch New Netherlands 
and Surinam. Theſe nations alſo planted ſeveral of 
the Caribbee Iſlands, and the French ſettled on 
the northſide of Hiſpaniola, which had been a- 
bandoned by the Spaniards; and the Engliſh 
finding the bay of Campeachy and Honduras, 
where the logwood grows, unoceupied by any, ſet- 
tled there, and annually cut great quantities of 
e l 
tenſions of being ietors of all America, 
oor uſed or ene by them or not,” ex- 
2 ſuch parts of it as were in the poſſeſſion of 
other nations when the former treaties were con- 
cluded; they inſiſted that no European nations 
had a right to enlarge their plantations in Ame- 
rica, or extend their commerce in the new world 
but themſelves, and thereupon attacked our log- 
wood cutters and drove them from the bay of 
Campeachy took their ſhips and effects, and 
murdered the pi on board frequently; where- 
upon the Britiſh logwood cutters removed to the 
bay of Honduras, and fixed themſelves in a part of 
the country almoſt inacceſſible, where they defy 
all the power of Spain to expel them; but the 
Spaniſh guarda coſta's frequently meet with their 
ſhips loaden with log wood at ſea, make prizes of 
them or ſink them. Wa. are endeavouring alſo 
to make ſettlements among the Moſqueta Indians, 
and in other places not under the dominion of 
the Spaniards, apprehending we have a right to 
plant any countries not ſubject to the Spaniards; 
and if they rob and murder our people engaged in 
ſuch enterprizes, the Engliſh- have all the reaſon 
in the wal coi war apes my apts 
es, may very y enter into a war for 
— ſecurity — protection of their ſettlements and 
traffick; and I cannot ſee how this can 
ever be ended if the Spaniards inſiſt on a right of 
deſtroying our ſettlements, and of plundering and 
murdering our people, who are employed in 
planting colonies in lands that are unoccupied and 
uninhabited by them. £6, , . ids Bt, 100 
No private man, or body of men or nation, 
whoſe ſubjects ſhall diſcover a country of a vaſt 
extent, ſuch as America is (perhaps eight or ten 
thouſand _—_ in length) on by vutue p of uw 
_ diſcovery and planting a ſma t of it, enti 
nt ThE. to the whole, ſo as — — all other 
nations from it; they can entitle themſalves to 
no more than they can uſe, admitting there were 
no inhabitants ; but when there are, as the caſe 
was in America, and many nations remain unſub- 
dued by the Spaniards to this day, ſurely any other 
nation is at li to traffick with ſuch indepen- 
dent Indians, make alliances, and purchaſe lands 
of them, and erect towns and fortreſſes on ſuch 
lands for their ſecurity, the Indians being the only 
true rietors of the ſoil; the Spaniards are 
but invaders and uſurpers wherever they have ſet- 
tled, and have no other right than what they 
gained by the deſtruction and extirpation of the 


natives. e Ab | 2 
have been ſeveral treaties 


« N 


It is true, as there 
between the crowns of Great Britain and Spain, 
wherein it hath been ſtipulated not to diſturb or 
moleſt each other in ſuch acquiſitions as either 

rty was poſſeſſed of in America at the conclu- 
Fon of ae ſo far each party has limited 
their pretenſions, and ought not to break through 
vor” > ><; but this cannot affect their 

/ OL. II. | 


this the Spaniards: revived their 


ef} 
6 


making acquiſitions in ” other parts of the 
country, not then poſſeſſed by either party, or 
ſince abandoned by either: and this ſeems to have 
been the opinion of the Spaniards themſelves, or 
they would never have ſuffered the French to 
have ſeized on the north fide of Hiſpaniola, or 
on the beſt part of Florida, to which they have 
given the names of Louiſiane and New France, 
when the Spaniards had not totally abandoned 
either, but ſtill remain poſſeſſed of ſome part of 
theſe countries, particularly of the capital city and 
diſtrict of Domingo in Hiſpaniola, and of St. 
Auguſtin in Florida. If it be lav ful for the French 
to take poſſeſſion of theſe places, Which the Spa- 
niards have abandoned for better, or were not a- 
ble to occupy, it is ſurely as lawful for the Eng- 
liſh to plant and occupy other parts of America 
not uſed or poſſeſſed by Spain, with the conſent, 
and indeed by the invitation of the natives, Who 
deſire our to protect them againſt the in- 


757 
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vaſions and uſurpations of the Spaniards, whoſe 


avarice and ambition know no bounddes 
- Had Great Britain therefore offered to reſtrain 


= 


that clandeſtine ſmuggling trade her ſubjects carry 


on in the Spaniſh Weſt-· Indies, the war muſt have 
appeared juſt on her part; for as to the cutting of 
logwood in places unpoſſeſſed by the Spaniards, 
or making ſettlements either upon the continent 
or iſlands unſubdued or deſerted by them, this 
could give them no pretence to quarrel with us, a- 
ny more than our deſtroying the Spaniſn fleet on 


the coaſt of Sicily in the year 1718; for how 


imprudent ſoever it was to enter into a war with 
Spain at that time, as we had engaged to defend 
Sicily, and guaranteed it to the Duke of Savoy, 
whom we had advanced to that throne, the de- 
feating a fleet which aſſiſted in the invaſion of Si- 
cily was but in purſuance of engagements the Spa- 
niards were appriſed we had entered into: but ad- 
mitting that enterprize was unwarrantable, we 
had made them ample amends for their loſſes-z 
we paid them for every ſhip we deſtroyed or took, 
and ſtill they made a further demand on us for 
the damage done, which Great Britain agreed to 


ſatisfy. by the late treaty of convention; add to 


this that England convoyed Don Cax Los to Italy, 
and gave him an opportunity of mounting the 
throne of the two Sicilies and of driving the Im- 
perialiſts out of Italy almoſt, which was ſurely 
more than an equivalent for what the 
ſuffered in the year 1718. : 
The infractions of the Aſſiento contract, the ma- 
ny ſeizures of the South- Sea com 
the frequent interruption of their trade, by which 
they loſt the value of ſome millions, was certainly 
a juſt cauſe for our declaring war againſt Spain, 
ially when that Court inſiſted on being paid 


the treaty of convention, whether there was in rea- 


Spaniſh fleet 


pany's effects, and 


o00 l. by that company, as the foundation of 


lity ſo great a ſum due from Spain to the company 


There remains another article to be enquired in- 
to, mentioned in the King of Spain's manifeſto, 


and that is the not reſtoring Gibraltar as had been 


promiſed by King Gronch I. and it does indeed 
appear that the late King Grone had in a man- 
net agreed to deliver up Gibraltar in order to pre- 


ſerve a good correſpondence with Spain, by his 


letter abovementioned, believing that the nation 
would not have oppoſed it; but he plainly intimates 


in that letter, that he would have the concurrence of 


the Britiſh parliament before he made an abſolute 
ceſſion of it: and therefore when he found the 
Britiſh parliament averſe to the parting with Gi- 

— 19 braltar, 
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after his mind, and the not reſtoring it therefore 
could not give the Spaniards any juſt occaſion to 
quarrel with us; it · is true the King of England 
by his prerogative may make or war, and 
conſequently may limit the terms on which it 
ſhalt be concluded, without conſulting his parlia - 
ment; but this no wiſe Prince will do, where any 
of the Britiſn territories are to be yielded up to 
any foreign power as a condition of ſuch a peace. 
There is a moſt barbarous fact mentioned in the 
King of © Spain's manifeſto, ſaid to have been 
committed by the ſubjects of Great Britain, which 
Jas amazed at when J read it, and that is the 


cutting off a Spaniſh gentleman's noſe and ears, 
— — — compel- 
ling im to eat chem; but upon enquiring into 
that matter, I find the people charged with this 
barbarity were pirates of all nations, whoſe cru- 


eſty ought no more to be aſcribed to the Engliſh 


thin to any other le. „unt na 8 
And as to that inſtance of fiſhing up a wreck up- 


on the coaſt of Florida, attacking and killing ſeve- 
ral Spaniards who guarded part of the treaſure on 
| ſhore that had been recovered, and afterwards plun- 


dering ſome Spaniſti ſhips in their paſſage to Jama 


ca in the years 1716 and 1717, the Engliſh concern- 

ed in theſe outrages were imed pirates by the 
eourt of England, and ordered to be proſecuted 

as ſuch, for having exceeded their commiſſion, 

and their eſtates were conſiſcated to make the 
Spaniards ſatisfaction; ſo far were they from be- 

ing authoriſed to commit ſuch outrages by the 

Britiſh government: and after all it appears, that 

the Spaniards attacked the Engliſh, and not the 

whieh very much alters che caſmuuuee 
Thus having enquited into the juſtice of the 
war, I proceed to obſerve the progxeſs of it. 

Three En- The Spaniards having for ſeveral years inſiſted 
zliſh gen- on their right to oppoſe the Britiſh; ſubjects cutting 
bee of log wood in the bay of Hondurus, and having 
murdered taken or deſtroyed many Britiſhꝭ ſhiꝑs and ſloops 
by the in that bay as intimated already ; in the month of 
April 2739 one of their guarda coſtas took in that 


Spaniards 
at Hondu- bay a ſhip belonging to Botton in New England, 
; eommanded by captain Con n; and allo a ſloop of 
Bermudas, commanded by captain Bun ons. At 

the ſame time they took a ſloop belonging to New 
England, commanded by captain Cor. Lis, with 

two of the owners, Mr. Joszyn WIILTAUS, and 

Mr. WILIIAu BAR OUR on board ; and what 

was moſt cruel and provoking, they murdered the 

captain and the two owners in cold blood, after 

they had taken the floor 

They en- About the ſame time, or rather in the month of 
courage March preceding, they publiſhed a proclamation 
he Caroli- gt St. Auguſtine, giving freedom to all white ſer- 
2 e vants and Negro or Indian ſlaves, belonging to 
Carolina, Puriſburg or Georgia, that would go 

| over to them, and allotted them à piece of land 
near that fort to ſettle and malte plantations, which 

was a method of proceeding never practiſed by 

any nation in the world that pretended to be in 

peace and friendſhip with another. But this they 

did not ſatisfy themſelves with, for in the month 

of June, a number of them came and attacked 

the houſe of captain MAc HRE RSsO , on the con- 
fines of Georgia next to St. Auguſtine, where they 
| Killed ſome of the ſervants, and would probably 
have murdered the captain and his whole family ; 
but the neighbourhood being alarmed, and com- 
ing to his aſſiſtance the aſſaſſins took to their heels, 


THE PRESENT STATE OF SPAIN. 
CHAP, braltar, he ſeems to have been at full liberty to 


as ſoon as they found they were like to meet with CH AP, 

an enemy equal to them in number. XVIII. 
Theſe acd many ſuch like practices made the gg. 
ople in all our plantations long for a war with the aa 
paniards, and therefore the orders for repriſals arrive in 

were received in every place with great joy. I the Weſt- 

bave before given an account that theſe orders Indies. 

were dated the 15th of June, and diſpatched to 

the Weſt Indies by the Shoreham man of war, 

which ſailed from the Downs the 19th of tho 


ſame month. Upon the 5th of Auguſt ſhe arriv- 


ed at Jamaica, having in her paſſage thither touchs 

ed at the Leeward iſlands, and ſent the orders for 

repriſals to the Governor of thoſe iſlands, and to 
Iheſe orders were publiſhed at ever ce . Commo- 

ſoon as they arrived, and as ſoon — 7 Woes 3 

Browns received them at Jamaica, he prepared Bzownr's 

for. putting to ſea with five of the men of war under Pedition 

bis command. Accordingly he ſet ſail on the 

14th, and having approached. very. near ſome of 

the forts at the Havanna, they fired him, 

which compliment he returned, but neither did 

any harm to the other. He then made a cruize 

ug the gulph of Mexico towards Porto Bello, 

and returned to, Jamaica, without making an at» 

tempt upon any of the Spaniſh ſettlements at land, 

ſuppoſing himſelf not warranted, it is preſumed, 

by his orders to do ſo. Soon after he ſailed from 

Jamaica, he ſent the Sheerneſs man of war, cap · 

tain STAPLETON to Carthagena, ta obſerve the a 

ſituation of the Spaniſh fleet at that place, who 

approaching very near to the mouth of that har» 

bour, od making an a 


our, ; ppearance like a mer · 
chant *r colours, Don . BL Ass, 
the Spaniſh admiral. there, ſent his lieutenant and 

innace out to conduct him into the harbours 

ut as ſoon as he came on board, he and the boat's 
crew were made ptiſopers, and afterwards carried 
into Jamaica. By the immediate publication of 
the orders for repriſals, and by theſe warlike ap» 
pearances, the Spaniards, at all their - ſettlements 
in that part of the world, were made ſenſible of 
at Og r the two nations. Wille | 

the 29th of September admiral VERNON, 4 1. 

with the ſhips. under his command, arrived at — 
Antigua, and on the 23d of October at Jamaica, arrives 
where he took upon himſelf the command of all his _ en 
Majeſty's ſhips in thoſe parts, and having heard uaing Ia 
at Antigua, that there were ſeveral rich Spaniſh Guara. 
ſhips at La Guara, & port and little town upon 
the Caracca coaſt, he in his paſſage to Jamaica, 
diſpatched captain WAT EZNHous with three 
— — 2 take that place, and 
| 1 Tt Ee 5 1 L failed thi- 
ther, and diſcovered that » ſeventeer 
ſail of ſhips in the harbour, which was defend- 
ed by three forts. They ſteered up almoſt cloſe 
to the forts, and battered them and the town for 
a conſiderable time, by which means they beat 
down a great part of their fortifications, churches, 
and houſes, and would have landed, in order to 
have attacked the forts ſword in hand, which moſt 
af the lieutenants and. ſailors were extremely ea- 
ger for doing; but as one of the ſhips was pretty 
much damaged by the fire from the. forts, and 
as the wind began to blow very hard, the Com- 
modore thought it too dangerous an undertaking, 
and therefore would not allow his brave ſailors 
to expoſe themſelves to ſo much danger; fo that 


after having done a great deal of damage to the 


forts and town, they were obliged to leave the 
place and return to Jamaica, ” © = 
. | * 


CHAP.: The next expcdition 'was conducted 


XVIII. 


Account 
of the tak - 
ing of 
Porto 
Bello. 
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by Vice · ad- 
miral Ver xox himſelf, who ſailed from Jamaica 
on the fifth of November, with his Majeſty's 
ſhips the Burford, Hampton-Court, Princeſs 
Louiſa, Worceſter, Strafford, Norwich, and Sheer- 
neſs, the lat of which he ordered to cruize off 
Carthagena. On the 2oth of November in the 


8 he carpe in fight of Porto Bello, having 


been delayed in his paſſage by contrary winds. 


There being but little wind that evening, though 
a very great ſwell, he anchored for that night fix 
leagues off the ſhore, being apprehenſive of driv- 
ing to the eaſtward of the harbour 
On the 21ſt in the morning, the Admiral plied 
proper orders for the attack; but the wind prov- 
ing eaſterly, he was obliged to confine his attack 
to the Iron fort only, cloſe ta which the ſquadton 
was piloted by captain RENT BJ. 
Commodote Browns, in the Hatnpton-Court, 
who led the attack, executed his part as became 
an officer of experience and reſolution ; and be- 
ing well followed by captain HR BERT in the 
Norwich, and captain Ma vxNE in the Worceſter, 
the admiral perceived that ſome of the Spaniards 
fled from ſeveral parts of the fort; upon which 
he made the ſignal for the boats in which the ſol- 


diets were, to make the beſt of their way in order 


to their landing, whilſt he was coming up to the 
fort to batter it. The Admiral luffing up as near 
to the fort as he could, the fire of his ſmall arms 
commanded the enemy's lower batteries, and had 
a good effect in driving them from thoſe batte- 
ries, from which they could do moſt harm; add 
by this means the men were alſo ſecured at land- 
ing: and this (as the Nr afterwards confeſſed) 
was the principal occaſion of their deſerting the lo- 
er batteries, the ſmall ſhot from the former ſhips 
not having reached them, though their cannon 
had beat down ſome of the upper part of the 
fort. As the boats came near the Admirals ſhip, 
he called to them to go directly on ſhore under 
the walls of the fort, though there was no breach 
made; but this anſwered as was expected, by 
throwing the enemy into a general conſternatien, 
the officers and men who had ſtood to the lower 
battery flying to the upper part of the fort, where 
they held up a white ſignal for capitulating. 


The Admiral anſwered with a white flag, but it 
was ſome time before he could ſtop his 'own 
men, and. thoſe on board the Strafford, captain 


Trevor, which followed him, from firing. 
In the mean time the ſeamen had elimbed up 
to the walls of the lower battery, and ſtruck the 


colours, and then drew the ſoldiers up after them, 


to whom the Spaniards, who had retired to the 
upper part of the fort, ſoon after ſurrendered at 
diſcretion. | Their number was only five officers, 
and 35 men, out of about 300, the reſt being 
either killed or wounded, or having made their 


A : "EAN 
e The ſhips that went before the Admiral were 
fallen to leeward, ſo as to be out of fight of the 
Gloria caſtle 3 but the AdmiraPs ſhip lying open 
to the ſaid caſtle, they kept firing one of their 
longeſt guns at him till night, but not being 
within point blank, their ſhot either fell ſhort, or 
went over him; only one ſhot went througl# the 
head of his foretopmaſt, juſt above the rigging, 
ſo that it did no harm, 2 rare 
The Admiral finding they continued their fir- 
ing, tried ſome of his lower tier at them; which 


being new guns, anſwered beyond expectation, 
q_ 


That the inhabitants 


on neceſſary for their ſafety. . 


carrying over the Gloria caſtle into the town C HA f. 
nonè of the ſhot falling ſhorty and one of them XVIII., 
going through the governor's houſe, and ſome ©. | 


through other houſes in the toẽ mn. 

This ſucceſsful beginning was attended with a 
very inconſiderable loſs, there being only three 
men killed and five wounded on board the Ad- 


miral's ſhip; the like number were killed and 


wounded on board the Worceſter, and one man 


had both his legs ſhot off on board the Hamp- 
ton Court. The other ſhips'had none killed or 


wounded, and only two ſoldiers were ſhot going 


aſhore, one of which died ſoon after of his 
to windward in line of battle; having given the 


The next morning being the 22d, the Ad- 


miral went on board Commodore Browne, to 


call the captains to conſult together, and give 
out the neceſſary orders for warping the ſhips u 
the next night; | 


tle the night following, as it would not have 


been practicable to attempt in the day time: but 


in this he was prevented, by the enemy's putting 
up a white flag ar the Gloria caſtle, and ſendi 


a boat with a flag of truce to the Admiral, with " 
the Governor's adjutant, and a lieutenant of a 


man of war, who drought the conditions ſigned 
on which they deſired to capitulate. In anſwer 
to which the Admiral immediately drew up the 
terms on which he Would admit them to capitu- 
lation, and diſpatehed them back again, allowing 
them only a few hours to take their reſolution 3 


and within the time limited they accepted th 


conditions offered them. And before night, o 


Thurſday the ſaid ad of November, the Admi- 


ral ſent captain-New7ox, who! commanded the 


detachment of 'ſoldiers from Jamaica, with about 


120 of the ſuid ſoldiers, who took immediate 
poſſeſſion of Gloria caſtle and St. Jeronimo fo 


being the remaining fortreſſes that guarded the 1 


bour of Porto Bellie, the Gloria caſtle lying juſt be- 
low the town, and St. Jeronimo fort juſt above it. 


Articles of capitulation granted by ED WAR 
VIR NON, Eſqʒ Viee-admiral' of the Blue, 
and commander in chief of his Majeſty's ſhips 

and veſſels in the Weſt Indies, and Commo- 
dore BRO WWE to Don Francisco MarTiNnEs 
"DE RETEZ, governor of Porto Bello, and Don. 
FR ancrsceo' D AAROA commandant of the 


Suarda ooſtas at the ſame place, the 22d of 


© November 1739, O. S. 
ws A N R »& 3 : 


Article 1. That the gariſon be allowed to 
march out as deſired, upon condition the King 
of Great Britain's troops be put into poſſeſſion 
of the Glory caſtle before four o clock this even- 
ing, and the gariſon to march out by ten o'clock 
to morrow morning. 55 


may either remove or 
remain, under a promiſe of ſecurity for themſelves 
and their effects. * "ny 

2. Thar the Spaniſh ſoldiers may have a guard 
if they think it -neceffary. 


3. That they may off two canons mount- 
ed, with ten yer powder for each, and 
their match li n 


4. The gates of the Glory caſtle muſt abſolute- 
ly be in poſſeſſion of the K ing our maſter's troops 
by four o'clock; and the Spaniſh gariſon ſhall re- 
main in all ſafety for their perſons and effects, till 
the appointed time for their marching out, and 
to carry with them the proviſions and ammuniti- 


in order to attack the Gloria ca- 


5. That 
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8. That the ſhips, with their apparel and arms, 
be abſolutely delivered up to the uſe of his Bri - 


| tannic Majeſty, but that all the officers, ſoldiers, 


and crew, ſhall have three days allowed them to 
retire with all their perſonal effects, only one 


officer being admitted on board each ſhip and veſ- 


ſel, to take poſſeſſion for the King our maſter, 
and to ſee this article ſtrictly complied with. 
6. That provided the articles abovementioned 
are ſtrictly complied with, and that poſſeſſion be 


given of the caſtle of St. Jeronimo, in the ſame 


manner as is ſtipulated for the caſtle Gloria, then 


There were in the harbour 


the clergy, the churches, and town, ſhall be pro- 


tected and preſerved in all their immunities and 
PEgPerties. ©, n nfo . | 
And that all priſoners already taken ſhall be ſet 
at liberty before our leaving the port. 


ſhip Burford, in Porto Bello harbour, this 22d 
day of November 1739, O. 8. | 
eld vg . EpwarnD VERNON. 
CHARLES Browne. 
| wo Spaniſh men 
of war of twenty guns each, and a ſnow; the 
crews of which ſhips ſeeing the regular and bold 
attack which was made on the Iron fort, and 
deſpairing of being able to defend themſelves, 


fell to plundering the town in the night on the 


21ſt, and 


- 


| mmitted great outrages on the in- 
itants. | an 88 


© The Admiral took on board his ſhips from the 


ſeveral fortreſſes, forty pieces of braſs cannon, 


and ten braſs field pieces, four braſs mortars, and 


eighteen braſs patereroes;; and rendered unſervice- 


on board all their 


able above eighty iron cannon, by knocking off 
the e e them up: he alſo took 

their ſhot and ammunition, except 
122 barrels of their powder, which he expended 
in ſpringing mines, by which all the fortifications 


of the torts, were blown up, and entirely demo- 


liſhed, and the harbour leſt open and defenceleſs. 


Tien thoufand dollars that were arrived and de- 


ſigned for paying the King of Spain's troops at 
Porto Bello, falling into. the Admiral's —— 
diſtributed them among his Majeſty's forces for 
their encouragemen t. 

The Admiral was joined at Porto Bello on the 
27th of November, by his Majeſty's ſhip the 
Diamond, captain KNOwWIES, and on the 29th 
by the Windlor, captain BERKELEY, and the An- 
Gees captain RRx DD ISH: he having left orders at 
the Leeward iſlands for the ſaid ſhips to follow him. 
„The N engineer in the mining work 
was, captain KnowLes of the Diamond, aſſiſted 
by captain Bosc awEx (who deſired he might ſerve 
in this expedition as a voluntier, his ſhip the 
Shoreham not being fit for the ſea) and by Mr. 
BARN ES, purſer of the Worceſter, who having 


been an officer in the army was very uſeful on 


this occaſion. Commodore Bxowns had the 


chief direction of what was neceſſary to be done 


at Gloria caſtle and St. Jeronimo fort; and cap- 


tain WarsoN, captain of the Admiral's ſhip, took 


care of the execution of all that was to be done 
at the Iron fort, which was built on a rock; the 
walls of the lower battery which conſiſted of 
twenty two guns, were nine foot thick, and of 
a hard ſtone, cemented with ſuch a fine mortar, 
thar it was a long work to make any impreſſion 
in it to come to mine at all. 5 

The lower battery at Gloria caſtle conſiſted of 
two regular baſtions, and a curtain between them, 


mounted with twenty two guns, beſides a line of 


The 
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eight guns, that pointed to the mouth of the CH ap. 
harbour; and all the other guns they had on the XVIII. 
mooriſh part of both caſtles, beſides their battery +4 tant 


on St. Jeronimo, rendered the entrance of the 
harbour very difficult and dangerous, 
In conſideration of the ſervices performed by 


captain RExxroxE (who acted as a pilot in this 


expedition) the Admiral thought fit to appoint 


him commander of the Spaniſh ſnow taken in the 


harbour of Porto Bello; and to ſend his dif- 
patches by him to England in the ſaid ſnow ; and 
the two twenty gu 
guarda coſtas, were by the Admiral's order fitted 
up, and taken along with him. | 

On the 6th of December the Admiral was 
Joined at Porto Bello by his Majeſty's ſhip 'the 


t [3.4  Sheerneſs, captain STAPLETON, which he ſent to 
Given under our hands on board his Majeſty's 


cruize off Carthagena, and which had taken two 
veſſels, with fu 


proviſions that were going to Carthagena. On 


the 17th in the evening captain STAPLETON hav- 


ing taken in water, was fent by the Admiral to 
cruize on his former ſtatio. 5 
During the Admiral's ſtay at Porto Bello, he 
ſent a letter to the preſident of Panama, demand- 
ing the releaſement of the factors and ſervants of 
the South-Sea Company, who were confined at 
that place, in conſequence of which, the preſi- 
dent of Panama ſent an officer with Mr. Hun- 
PHREYS, and doctor WRIOGRHT, factors, and alſo 


with the ſervants of the South- Sea Company, who 


were delivered to the Admiral at Porto Bello. 


expreſſed the greateſt ſenſe of the humanity and 
generoſity with which they were treated by the 
Admiral, and his Majeſty's ſquadron under his 

On the 13th of December, Vice-Admiral VE R- 
NON, with the ſquadron, ſailed from Porto Bello 
for Jamaica; and being off Carthagena, on the 
28th of December, ſent away captain Rxx TONE 
in the Spaniſh ſnow for England. 


To this I ſhall add, that among thoſe who ſur- Admiral 
rendered, and met with ſuch generous treatment Ve 
at this place, there was the very man, who ſome — 
years ago cut off captain IEXKIxNS s ear, and other- the fellow 
wiſe moſt inhumanly uſed him. The fellow that cut 
had made himſelf rich by the depredations he off captain 


had for ſo many years been ſuffered to make upon Jenkins 


the ſubjects of Great Britain, and was therefore 
become a chief man, and one of the governor's 
counſellors at Porto Bello ; which if our Admiral 
had known, he would certainly have excepted one 
man at leaſt out of the capitulation ; and probably 
if the fellow had thought that a diſcovery could 
be made who he was, he would not have truſted 
to the capitulation, but would have taken care to 
ſheer off before the town was ſurrendered. But 


l it ſeems, took care to make him fully 


nſible of the honour and generoſity of that na- 


gun thips, which were Spaniſh 


pplies of ammunition, ſtore and 


and inhabitants of Porto Bello 


* 


tion which he had uſed ſo cruelly ; for among 


our ſailors who went aſhore, there were ſome 
that knew him, who acquainting the Admiral 
with it, ordered the fellow to be brought to his 
preſence, which we may believe raiſed not a few 
terrors in a guilty breaſt, The fellow appeared 
with all that confuſion and horror which are the 
conſtant attendants of cruelty, when it finds itſelf 
diſcovered, and in danger of being brought to 


- juſtice ; but the Admiral only upbraided him in 


a manner proper for making him ſenſible of his 
inhumanity z and then told him, Sir, as I have 
given my honour that the perſons of all thoſe 


1 who 


CHAP. 
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A treaty 
with the 
rebellious 


who have ſurrendered ſhall be ſafe, you are ſecure 
for this time; but if I ever meet with you again, 
you mult expect that treatment you juſtly deſerve z 
for a generous enemy ſhall always meet with gene- 
rous treatment from me; but ſuch barbariry as 


45 have been guilty of, I can never forget or 
nee oc alt 756718 
Boring the year 1739, a peace was concluded 
between the govemment of Jamaica and the re- 

llious Negroes; they had for many years poſ- 


Negroes at ſeſſed the mountainous part of that ifland, from 


Jamaica. 


whence they came down and plundered the neigh- 


bouring plantations; which has very much Rin- 


dered the improvement and planting of that 


iſland. Theſe renegadoes had formed themſelves 


into a ſociety under proper laws, ſome of which 
ſeemed to have been contrived with great pw 
and wiſdom; ſo that they were become a diſtinct 


nation by themſelves; and though various me- 


thods had been tried to extirpate them, yet what 
by the acceſfion of new runaways, and what by 
the common means of generation, they ſeemed 


rather to increaſe than otherwiſe. In order to de- 


fend the country planters againſt theſe inteſtine 
enemies, and to aſſiſt in extirpating them if poſ- 
fible, eight independent companies had a fe years 


before been eſtabliſhed in that iſland; but as there 


are ſeveral parts of it very inacceſſible, it Was 


found that it would be a very difficult and expen- 


five taſk to reduce them by force, and therefore 
his excellency ED wa AD TxzLawazy, Eſq;; the 
preſent governor of that iſland, who by the whole 
tenor of his government has ſhewn, that he has 
the good of his country, and of that iſland in par- 


ticular, at heart, began to think of reducing them 


Treaty 
with the 
rebellious 


Negroes. 


by fair means. For this purpoſe he took care to 
haraſs them with frequent attacks for ſome time 
before, in order to make them more fond of ac- 
cepting terms; and then at the requeſt of theſe 
Negroes, and with conſent of the chief gentle- 
men of the iſland, A treaty was ſet on foot with 
the principal body of them, which was at laſt 
concluded, and 1s as follows, wintins: i: 


JAMAICA, N 

of the treaty made with captain Cup jox, and 
wer rebellious Negroes, SS. 1 
y order of EDwarD TRELAWNEY, £fq, 

' governor of the ſaid iſland. 
At the camp near Trelawney, 


8 7 
- 


March 1. 1738-9. 


In the name of Gov, Amen. 


Whereas captain Cup jox, captain ACOMPONG, 
captain Jouny, captain Cuyros, and captain 
Qua cow, and ſeveral other Negroes their defen- 
dants and adherents, have been in a ſtate of war 
and hoſtility for ſeveral years paſt, againſt our 
ſovereign the King, and the inhabitants of this 
iſland; and whereas peace and friendſhip among 
mankind, and the preventing the effuſion of blood 
is agreeable to Gop, conſonant to reaſon, and de- 
fired by every good man. And whereas his Ma- 
zeſty, GzoRGE the ſecond, King of Great Britain, 
France and Ireland, and of Jamaica, Lord, &c. 
has by his letters patent, February the 24th, 1738. 
in the 12th year of his reign, granted full power 


and authority unto Jonx GuTTERyY and FRANCIS 


SADLER, Eſqrs, to negotiate and finally conclude 


e treaty of peace and friendſhip with the afore- 


ſaid captain CupJos, the reſt of his captains, ad- 


herents, and others his men; they mutually, ſin- 
cerely, and amicably have agreed to the following 
articles. . . 

Vor. II. 


1 
* 
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1. That hoſtility ſhall ceaſe on both ſides for 
ever. h 0 5 niet e Alt 

2. That the 
his captains, adherents, and men, ſhall be for ever 
hereafter in a ſtate of freedom and liberty, except 


; 


ing thoſe who have been taken by or fled to them 


within two years laſt paſt, if ſuch are willing to 
return to their ſaid maſters and owners, with full 
pardon and indemnity from their ſaid maſters or 
owners for what is paſt; provided always, that if 
they are not willing to return; they ſhall remain 
in ſubjection to captain Cup jox, and in friend- 
ſhip witu us according to the form and tenor of 


. 


this treatyj. Ü 
3. That they ſhall enjoy and poſſeſs for them- 


1 3 


ſelves and poſterity for ever, all the lands ſituate 


and lying between Trelawney town and the cock- 
pits, to the amount of 1300 acres,” bearing 
north-weſt from the ſaid Trelawney town. 

4. That they ſhall have liberty to plant the ſaid” 
land with coffee, cacao, ginger,” tobacco and cot- 
ton, and to breed cattle, hogs, goats, or any other 
ſtock, and diſpoſe of the produe or encreaſe of 
the ſaid commodities to the inhabitants of this 
iſland'z provided always, that when they bring 
the ſaid commodities to market, they ſhall apply 
— — — 2 — magiſtrate of the 

ive panſhes where | ſe their goods 

00 Lie for a licenſe to — ra | N "ot 
5. That captain Cup jon, and all the captains, 
adherents,” and people now in ſubjection to him, 
ſhall all live together within the bounds of Tre- 
lawney town, and that they. have liberty to hunt 
where they ſhall' think fit, except within three 
miles of any ſettlement, Crawl, or Pen; provid- 
ed always, that in caſe the hunters of captain 
Cup jon, and thoſe of other ſettlements meet, 
then the hogs to be equally divided between both 

rties. | Fett 

* That the ſaid captain Cup jox, and his ſuc- 
ceſſors do uſe their endeavours to take, kill, ſup- 
preſs, or deſtroy either by themſelves, or jointly 
with any other number of men; ' commanded on 


that ſervice hy his excellency the governor, or 
commander in chief for the time being, all rebels 


whereſoever they be throughout this iſland, un- 
leſs they ſubmit to the ſame terms of accommo- 
dation granted to captain Cu p j o x and his ſuc- 


7. That incaſe this iſland be invaded by 
foreign enemy, the ſaid captain CupJoz and his 


ſucceſſors herein afternamed, or to be appointed, 
ſhall then upon notice given immediately repair 


to any place the governor for the time being ſhall 
appoint, in order to repel the faid invaders with 
his or their utmoſt force, and to ſubmit to the 
_ of the commander in chief on that occa- 
8. That if any white man ſhall do any manner 
of injury to captain Cup j ox, his ſucceſſors, or 
any of his, or their people, they ſhall apply 
to any commanding officer or magiſtrate in the 
neighbourhood for juſtice; and in caſe captain 
Cupjox, or any of his people ſhall-do any injury 
to any white perſon, he ſhall ſubmit himſelf or 
deliver ſuch offenders to juſtice. 

9. That if any Negroes ſhall hereafter run a- 
way from their maſters or owners, and fall into 
captain Cupjor's hands, they ſhall immediately be 
ſept back to the chief magiſtrates of the next 
pariſh, where they are taken, and thoſe that bring 
them are to be ſatisfied for their trouble, as the le- 
giſlature ſhall appoint. | 


18 A 


10. That 


CHAP. 
X VIII... 


faid captain Cv 702, the reſto 


761 


CH Ax. 
XVII. this 
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10. That all Negroes taken finice tlie raiſing of 
this party by captain Cv pjox's people ſhall imme - 
diately be retune ds tn 

11. That captain Cup jot and his ſucceſſors 
ſhall wait on his excellency, or the commanders in 


chief for the time being once every year if there - 


nn 
9 - 
o 


12, That captain Cvpyor doing 


death only excepted | p- 
tain thinks they deſerve death, he ſhall be oblig* 
ed to bring them before a juſtice of peace; W 
ſnall order proceedings on their trial equal to thoſe 
neee yore eto Þow 14 vt9 
1. That captain Curgos with his prople ſhall 
cut; cleave, and keep open auchconvenient 
roads from Pre town to'Weftmbreland and 
St. James, and if to St. Erabeth's. 
14. That two white men, to be nominated by his 
excellency, or the commander in chief for the time 
being, ſhall conſtaritlyJive and refide with captain 
Cud jox and his ſucceffors,) in order to maintain a 
friendly correſponderice with the inhabitants of 
this ifland. ee, e 54: 
16. That captain Oup pon, during his life, ſhall 
be chief commander in Trelawney: town, after 
his deceaſe the command to devolve on his brother 
Acouro vo, and in cafe of his deceaſe, on his 
next brother captain Joux v, and failing him eaps 


* 1 A | \ 
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tain Corror ſhall facceed, who is to be ſuccted- 


The reſt 

of them 
-accept of 
the ſame 
terms. 


Proper 


methods 


for mak - 
ing the 


beſt uſe of 


this trea- 
ty. 


ed by captain Qu cow; and after alt their de- 
miſes, the governor or commander in chief for the 
time being ſhall dppoint from that time whom 
he ſhall think fit for that command. 
In teſtimony of the above preſents; they here- 
unto fet their hands und ſeals, the day and date 
above written. prope 
- Beſides this body of rebellious Blacks that were 
under the command — — C DR, there 
was another body under the command of another 
captain; but as it would not have been a very dif- 
ficult matter to have deſtroyed them, with the => 
of captain Cup joꝝ 's party, which'they were G 
bliged by the õth article of this treaty to give, and 
the others being ſenſible of this, they ſued for, 
and were received upon the ſameterms, being al- 
lowed another town to ſettle in, under the com- 
mand of their proper chief; which was much 
better than to have brought them all under ſub- 
jection to captain CupJoe and his companions 
for as they are now under different governments, 
they cannot ſo eaſily unite, in caſe a ſpirit of rebel - 
lion ſhould again begin to ſpread among them: on 
the contrary it will probably raiſe an emulation 
between the two ſocieties, which ſhall be the moſt 
obedient and faithful to the governor, and moſt 


uſetul to the white men of the iſland. 


However, ſays my author, I muſt obſerve, that 
it will be very dangerous to allow them to conti- 
nue and to increaſe and multiply as a diſtinct peo- 


proper methods ought to be taken to induce them 
and their poſterity to incorporate and mix with 
the reſt, ſo as at laſt to become one and the ſame 
people. For this purpoſe a law ſhould be made 
tor naturalizing every black free mam that ſhall/be- 
come a Chriſtian and marry a white woman, and 
every black free woman that ſhall become a 'Chriſ: 
tian and marry a white nan; which would in time 
remove thoſe two marks of diſtinction, their re- 
ligion, and complexion. Whatever notion ſome 


— » 
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ple from the reſt of the iſland; and therefore all 


people may have of Blacts, I muſt look upon C H Ap. 
them as a patt of the human ſpecies; and therefore, XVIII. 
if theſe two marks of diſtinction were removed, YL 
which may in time be done, by education and in- 
termarriage, I believe their poſterity would at laſt 

make as good and faithful ſubjects of Great 
Britain, as the poſterity of any foreigners we have, 

or may encourage to ſettle am us; and by 

this means we ſhould in a ſhort time add greatly 

to the natursl ſtrengthi of out iſland of Jamaica. 
IJ o return to the war between Great Britain and 1740. 
Spain in the Weſt- Indies. mi 
1 Admiral VER NON returned from Porto Bello Wekt In. 
do Jamaica the latter end of January 1789-40, in dies, 
which paſſage ſeveral ſhips of his ſquadron receiy- Vernon 
much) damage by hard gales of wind. The pom 
Greenwich -man of War, with the bomb veſſe ned Bel. 
fre: ſhips and ſtores ſent from England, arrived o to ja- 
at Port Royal about a fortnight before. While maica. 
che Admiral lay in this harbour he granted a con- Receives 
voy to ſeveral Jamaica merchants, for protecting . 
the ſhips with which they traded to the coaſts Of the trade 
Spaniſh America, notwithſtanding: the war with to the Spa- 
Spain was actually proclaimed at; Jamaica; for "ith colo- 
wherher it be war or peace, the Spaniards in As 
meriea are very glad to ſee the Engliſh merchants 

en the coaſt,” who: bring them all manner of | 
cloething) and furniture, which they cannot pur- 
chaſe in the countty but at extravagant rates, the 
llota not bringing half enough to ſerve the inha- 
bitants of Merico andi the Terta fifmwa. 
The Admiral ſailed with his ſquadron on the 
25th: of February u Carthagena, which he bom+ 

barded, arid aftetwards ſailed to Porto Bello, 
where he atrived the 14th of March, and from. 
thence viſited Fort Chagre, which he cannonaded Vernon 
and obliged to ſurrender on the 24th-: here he 1 
found the cuſtom houſe full of goods intended for 
loading the galeons, viz. cacao- nuts, guyaquil 

bark, Spanifh -wool &c. | which the Admiral or- 

dered to be t on board his ſquadron, and 

then ſet fire to the cuſtom houſe ; he alſo embark- 

ed the braſs cannon he found here, and then blow. 

ed up the fortifications. The booty taken here 

was valued at ſeventy thouſand pounds, with which 

he returned to Jamaica the beginning of April. 

© Here the Admiral received advice that the 

Spaniſh ſquadron was ſailed from Cadiz, and ſup- 

poſed to be deſigned for the Weſt-Indies ; where- 

upon he cruized to windward in hopes of meeting 

them,” but not being able to get any intelligence 

of the Spaniſh ſquadron, he returned to Jamaica, 

where ſome of his cruizers brought in a large 

Dutch veſſel, hired to bring over the new Vice- 

roy of Mexico, but the Viceroy eſcaped in a ſloop, 

leaving behind him his crown, ſeeptre, and other 

regalia, with his jewels and money, to the value 

bf 466,000 1/7 ee E | 

In the mean time the Spaniſh ſquadrons: from The 
Cadiz and Ferrol conſiſting of twelve ſhips of the French 
line, arrived at Porto Rico in the beginning of nch flat 
October, and abbut the ſame time two French arrive in 
ſquadrons, conſiſting of thirty men of war from the Weſt- 
Breſt and Toulon, arrived at Mattinico, and made Indies. 
great preparations for ſome important expedition, 
generally ſuppoſed to be the invaſion of Jamaica; 

but meeting with a violent ſtorm between Marti- 

nico and Hiſpaniola, they put into Port Lewis in 

a ſhatteted condition, and the Spaniſn ſquadron 

failed from Porto Rico to Carthagena, where they 

arrived the 28th of October. po 
Admiral Vernon having received no 
of the arrival cither of the 


advice 


Spaniſh or French 
. ſquadron 


* 


CH A,. ſquadrons in the Weſt Indies,.cruiſed off the 

ill coaſt of Hiſpaniola, and on the Igth of October, 

S was A7 y, eight, ſail of tranſports, convoyed 

by, the Wolf man of war from North America, 

which he brought with him to Port Royal, where 

he received ae of the arrival, of the 

French and Spaniſh, fleets, and thereupon remains. 

VERNON ſhut up in that harbour, e ing a viſit 

ſhut up in from the enemy; hut they contented themſelves 

chew with ſending reinforcements to the Havanna, Car- 

Port Royal thagena, and other Spaniſh gariſons, and ut- 

ting their ſettlements on the coaſts in a poſture 

of defence. im been nr weden 

The Emperor CHARLES VI, dying on the 

20th of October this year, the court of Spain 

immediately began to form, pretenſions- to the 

dominions of... the houſe of Auſtria, . as: King 

Pull ir wasdeſcended from the Emperor CHarLus 
V they aſſerted, that CHarnr gs V-being: 


Spaniſh 
1 to 
the Auſtri- 


an domi- 
nions. 


ror of Germany, and King of Spain, When he 


abdicated both thoſe thrones, and retired into 4 
Fg ty left Spain andthe. territories thereto 
elonging to his (eldeſt ſon Puwir Ih, and his 
German dominions to his brother Fzxpin ann, 
whom he had advanęed to the empire; but upon 
condition, that on failure of male iſſue of Fz&o1- 
NAND and his ſuceeſſors, his Getman dominions 
ſhould revert to the heirs of PIII King of 

Spain; and to ſupport this title his preſent Ca · 
15 tholic Majeſty ordered an army to aſſemble and 
march towards Barcelona, in order to be tranſ- 
ported to Italy, and take poſſeſſion of the Auſ- 
trian dominions there, and theſe were to be joined 

by other forces to be ſent from Naples. 
O- But to return to the Weſt Indies, General 
THORP'S OGLETHORPE receiving advice that there was 
expeditie" but a ſmall gariſon in fort St. Auguſtine, and thit 
5 they were in great want of proviſion there, pro- 
poſed to the general aſſembly at Charles town, 
the iſing that fortreſs, which he repreſented 
he had great hopes of ſucceeding. in, if they 
would join him with part of their militia, and 
raiſe him a certain ſum of money. This they 
conſented to, but not in ſo great proportion as 
Mr. Oor zT Hor expected, and their march 
was delayed ſo long, that the opportunity was 
loſt; the gariſon of St. Auguſtine: being reinforo- 
ed and ſupplied with proviſions, and the enter- 
priſe by that means became impracticable; where- 
upon Mr. Oc.zTHorPE, after he had taken a 
view of the place, and fired ſome ſhot into the 
town, thought fit to retire z but while he lay en- 
. camped near fort Auguſtine, a party of ſixty. or 
ſeventy highlanders, commanded by Colonel PAL. 
MER, were ſurprized by a detachment. of the ga- 
riſon which ſallied out of the fort in the night, 
and killed moſt of them, among whom was Co- 
lonel PALMER himſelf : this was the only loſs 
almoſt the Engliſh ſuſtained in the enterpriſe 
againſt St. Auguſtine, for the Spaniards did not 
think fit to attack them in their retreat. But a 
much worſe misfortune happened to Charles town 
on the 18th of November following, when the 
whole town almoſt was burnt down, the loſs com- 
puted to amount to two hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds, the inhabitants being able to ſave very 
little of their goods or furniture, towards which 

loſs the Britiſh parliament raiſed them 20, oo0 l. 
prires tak. In the mean time complaints having been made 
en in the to the French court, that ſeveral Britiſh ſhips had 
French been taken by Spaniſh privateers on the coaſt 
harbours. of France, and in their ports and rivers; Don 


PruLIie, Admiral of Spain, at the inſtance of the 
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were many ot them manned:chi 


HaAppocx. On the ſecond of December he ſail - 
dron conſiſting of twelve ſail appeared, and cla 


| Hanpock know, that he had taken the Spani 
ards into his protection, and muſt obey. his or- Protected 
Mahone, and leave the French and 8 

then conſiſting of ſeventeen men of war.) 


a deſign againſt the Auſtrian dominions in Italy, _ | 
on the Emperor's death, embarked fifteen thou- Port 
ſand land 


Tuſcany, where they joined a body of troo 


2 
court of France, p r iſh-privatders C H AF. 
to cruize on the | gliſh the ;coafts and ri XVITP: 
vers of France: but whether he was in earneſt (is © * 
à queſtion. for the Spaniſh pttvateers ſtill continu⸗ 
ed to make prizes on the coaſts of France, and 

| cfty.by French ſal⸗ 
lors, and a liſt: of the Britiſh, ſhips which were 
taken in the months of January, February, March, 
ang April, was publiſhed at Madrid, amounting to 

urty. ſeven, ,whoſe cargoes were valued. at one 
hundred and forty thouſand pounds ſterling. 

On the a iſt of June, Sir John Non x is ſer fat Sir jon 
with a ſtrong ſguadron, conſiſting of firſt, ſecond and Noxxis's 
chird rate men of war, and ſumè frigates, and hays cet x. 
ing crurzed on the coaſt of Spain, r turned of 
the 22d of Auguſt to Spithead, without havin 
made any attempt on the. Spaniſh» ports. 
the 13th of October Admiral Non x A failed apaiti e en. 
with another formidable ſquadron, but returhed pedition. 
to Spithead again on the ſixth of November, 
without having made any attempt on the enemy. 
Abour the fame time Commodore Cox wal · failed 
with ſome men of war to reinforce Admiral Hap» 
bock, but Happock's ſquadron remained inac- 
tive all this car, unleſs an accidental rencounter 
which happened betwten ſome ſhips of his ſqua- 
dton and three French men of war near the 
Straits, may be called an action, of which we re- 
ceived the following account. Captain BA RN ET, percoun- 
commander af the Dragon, a 60 gun ſhip, captain ter with 
BAL HAN, ho commanded the Folkſtone, a forty ſeme 
gun ſdip;andanatherEngliſh-frigate; meeting with enen, 
three Freneh men of war in the mouth of the Straits, (he mee 
and ſuſpecting them to be Spaniſh regiſter ſhips, 
Captain BaAAue would have ſent his boat on 
board them to be ſatisfied, and the French refluf- 
ing to permit him, he fired at them, 1 
there happened a ſmart engagement, in which 
ſeveral men were killed on boch fides; but the En- 
gliſh Captaius being ſatisfied: at length that they 

were; French, ſuffered them to purſue their courſe. 

t what happened ſoon after ſufficiently ſhewed 
what we were to expect from the conduct of our 
— and the Admirals they employed in 

O, ˙ 1.644 ITO | BE | 
"The Spaniſh fleet, conſiſting of nineteen ſail, The Spa- 
came out of Cadiz, and on the 24th of Novem- _ * 
ber in the night, paſſed the Straits, Admiral Pan. 
Hanbock lying with the Britiſh. fleet in Gibral- 
tar bay at that time: the next morning a briſk ' 
eaſt wind drove the Spaniards ſo far back, that 
they continued two days in ſight of Admiral 


ed after them in order of battle, and in a few 
days came up with them; when a French ſqua- 


ped in between the two. fleets, with a 1 
truce, and the French Admiral let Admira 


ders. Whereupon Admiral Happock called a from Hap- 
council of war, and it was agreed to fail to Port bocx — 
lards at e 


liberty to execute their ſchemes (the Engliſh fleet 


In the mean time the Spaniards having formed The Spa- 


rces-at Barcelona, and landed them \f = 


at Orbitello, a Spaniſh town on the coaſt of Italy. 
ps the 
King of the two Sicilys had ſent thither by ſea. 


2 I now 
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CHAP. Low proceed to take a view of che ſtate of 
XVIII. the war in the Weſt Indies: we had the latter 
e of the laſt year aſſembled an army of eight 


thouſand men, moſt of them new raiſed, and 
embarked them on board tranſports at the Iſle 
of Wight: theſe forces were commanded by 
Lord CArheakr, and a ſquadron of men of war 
appointed to convoy them to Jamaica: they were 
ſeveral times driven back. by ſtormy weather, 
but at length Sir CMALONER Oo x, with a fleet 
of four and twenty men of war ot the line, ſet 
ſail with the tranſports from St. Helen's on the 26th 


of November, 1740. They arrived at Dominica, one 
of the Caribbee iſlands, on the 19th of December; 


where the Lord Cathcart, the General, died the 
next day of the-bloody flux : the fleet failing from 


— 


Sir Cya- 
LONER 
OcLE ar- 
rives at 
Jamaica. 


Rencoun- It was ten at night before the Engliſh came up 
ter with a 


French 


ſquadron. 


pointed for the general rendezvous, on the 27th 
of December, where all the men of war and tranſ- 
ports met, except two or three, which had been 
diſabled in a ſtorm at their firſt ſetting out, and 
were. obliged to return to Eu to refit. The 
next day (28th. of December) the fleet failed 
again, and arrived at Port Royal in Jamaica on 
the ninth of January. But as they ſailed along 
the weſt end of the coaſt of Hiſpaniola, they ſaw 
four large ſhips in the Offing; whereupon the 
ſignal was made for fix Engliſh men of war (of 
which the Lord VE RE BZAUCIERNK and Lord Au- 
cusTvs Fi rs Rox commanded two) to give chace. 


with them, when the Lord AusBzry in the Prince 
Frederick, hailed one of the ſhips in French and 
E and they not anſwering. he ordered a 
ſhot to be fired at them, and ſoon after another, 
which being anſwered with a broadſide, the Prince 
2 dan it, and the Lord AvcusrTus 
and three other ſhips coming up, they fought 

warmly for an hour and an ir — 
KNOWLES came on board Lord Auskg zv, and 
adviſed him to make a ſignal to deſiſt, he being 
ſure they were French, and a ſignal was made ac- 


cordingly; but the French continuing their fire, 
the fight laſted half an hour longer, and then 


they parted by conſent: as ſoon as it was day, 


the Lord AuBzRy being the eldeſt captain, made 
a ſignal for the reſt of the captains to come on 


board him, and they determined to ſend a boat 


on board the French Commodore, to know cer- 
tainly who they were. The Engliſh officer, who 
went on board, finding they were French, aſked 
the reaſon why they did not anſwer when they 


were hailed; the Commodore ſaid, they did an- 


ſwer, and that he would report their uſage to the 
King his maſter. 


The Lord AvcvsTus had ſeven men killed 


and fourteen wounded, the Lord Aug ERV four 
killed and five wounded, and captain KnowLzs 


two men killed. What damage the French re- 


ccived s uncertain, but they appeared very much 
ſhattered ; and when Lord Auousxrus, in his 
compliments at parting with the French Commo- 
dore ſaid, he hoped they had not killed him ma- 
ny of his men, he anſwered, but too many. 
Upon the arrival of Sir CHAaLONER OGLE, 
Rear-admiral of the Blue, at Jamaica, Admiral 
Vernon took upon him the command of the 
whole fleet, which conſiſted of thirty men of 


war of the line, beſides frigates, bomb veſſels, 


and fire ſhips, with which he ſailed over to Hiſ- 
paniola, arriving at Port Lewis on the 13th of 
. but learning that the French fleet was 
failed to Europe, he took in wood and water at 


the Admiral Don BLass's own ſhi 


Donna Maria 


Firma, where they arrived on the fourth of March, 
being in all, men of war and tranſpotts, an huti- 
dred and twenty four ſail. The Norfolk, Ruſſel, 
and Shrewſbury men of war being commanded to 
anchor cloſe; under the forts of St. Jago and St. 


bay, and upon the 25th ſet fail 
from thence to Carthagena, on the 662 of Terra 
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— 
Carthage - 
na expedi- 


tion. 


Philip, made {5 wartit'a fire, that in lefs than an 


the ſame evening the grenadiers landed and took 
poſſeſſion of them: on the tenth; the two regi- 
ments of HARR ISO and WENTWOoR TH and the 
ſix regiments of marines landed without oppoſi- 
tion; on the 11th they got their tents and tools 
on ſhore, and having cleared the ground they 


encamped, and the artillery and ſtores were land- 


ed on the 18th. The Admiral receiving advice 
from Brigadier WznTworTH that his men were 
expoſed to the fire of a faſcine battery, called the 
Barradera, op the oppoſite ſide of the harbour, he 
ſent his boats with a number of men, commanded 
by captain Warsox of the Admiral's on ſhip; 
and the ins Nox RIS and Cb ar d de 
men when landed were to be commanded by the 


captains Bos cawW- Nn, LawS and Cor zs) Wh“ 


landed about a mile to the lee ward of the-faſcine 
battery, conſiſting of fifteen twenty four 
ders; but happening to land under a'ſmall 
ry of five guns they knew nothing of, they leap- 
ed reſolutely into the battery, and ſurpriſed the 
enemy ſo as to receive little damage, and ſecur- 
ed the cannon, and another battery pointing their 
guns at them, they ruſhed. forward, and made 
themſelves maſters of that as well as of the ſmall 
er battery, and ſpiked up all the guns, which 


incommoded the enemy in Bocachica caſtle, and on 
the 22d a battery of twenty four pounders began 
to play againſt it; and on the 23d Commodore 
Lsrock in the Boyne, with the Prince Frede- 
rick, Hampton Court, Suffolk, and Tilbury, 
went in to batter the caſtle of Bocachica with their 
ſhips; on the a4th they renewed their fire, but 
the Prince Frederick and Hampton Court be- 
ing too much expoſed to the ſhot of the ene- 
my's ſhips, were called off, and in this ſtation 


that brave officer, the Lord AUuBBERY BEAUCLERK 


was killed: about noon the Admiral ſent all his 
boats to deſtroy a faſcine battery that very much 
incommoded the camp, which they effected, and 
a tolerable breach being made in Bocachica caſtle, 
they prepared to attack it both by ſea and land; 
but to their great ſurpriſe they found it aban- 
doned by the enemy, who fled out of the caſtle 
without firing a muſket: and now the enemy be- 
ginning to ſet fire to their ſhips within the boom, 
the boats rowed up to thoſe ſhips, and boarded 
the Galicia, 
in which they took the captain of the ſhip, the- 
captain of Marines, an Enſign, and ſixty men; 
then they cut the boom to make all clear for 
the next day: on the 26th the Admiral with the 
Burford and Orford got into the harbour with 
a great deal of difficulty, the enemy having ſunk 
ſeveral ſhips in the entrance. 

The next day and the day following the reſt 
of the fleet got into the harbour, which was ve- 
ry fortunate, it blowing hard at this time: the Ad- 


hour they drove the enemy out of them, and = 


bas. 


was à great telief to the troops on the other 
ſhore & 2 Une 3: 14 03:7 : 


Ain che meantime Brigadier Wun r won v N tauſed | 
captain @ battery of mortats to be raiſed, which very much 


miral ſent captain KvoWI ES to deſtroy two other 


batteries at the entrance of Paſſo Cavallo, _ 
I e 


8 
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he effected; whereupon the enemy ſeemed to de- 
ſpair ſinking all their galleons and other ſhips 
croſs the mouth of the upper part of the har- 
bour above Caſtillo Grande, in order to choak u 
that channel. The captain then ordered his chief 
engineer, captain KNoWL ES, in the Weymouth, 
to diſcover what he could of the enemy, who 
obſerving they were removing things out of 


Caſtle Grande, gave notice of it to the Admiral, 


rains expected 


who ordered him to advance and fire upon the 
caſtle; but finding it abandoned, captain KnowLes 
took poſſeſſion of the caſtle, of which the Ad- 
miral made him governor : and now it was re- 
ſolved in a council of war, to cut off the com- 
munication of the town on the land fide, and to 


make a deſcent at the moſt convenient place near 
the town; and accordingly the ſnhips being ſo 
ſtationed as to ſecure a ſafe landing for the ar- 


my, General WEN TwOR TR on the fifth of April 
went on ſhore with about fifteen hundred men, 


and advanced through a long narrow defile or 


path in a wood, where he had ſome few men 


hurt by fingle ſhot; and on coming out of the 
.defile he found about fix hundred of the enemy 


advantageouſly poſted to diſpute his paſſage; but 
advancing upon them, be received their fire 
without much loſs, and forced them to retire ; 


after which he poſſeſſed himſelf of a convenient 


piece of ground for forming a camp, a mile from 
the caſtle of St. Lazar, and that day and the next 
the remainder of the forces, making in all four 
thouſand men, were landed, but they were oblig- 
ed to remain three nights upon their arms with- 
out tents or tools, which could not be landed 
with them: the troops growing ſickly, and the 
, it was reſolved in à council of 
war, to attack fort St. Lazar without erecting a 
battery, and on the ninth of April twelve hun- 
dred men, commanded by Brigadier Guisx, ad- 
vanced to the fort a little before break of day, 
and began the attack in two places: the grenadiers 
entered the enemies works, but the forwardeſt of 
them were all killed almoſt, and the enemy play- 
ing on them . briſkly with grape ſhot, the Ge- 
neral was obliged to order a retreat, to cover 
which he directed a reſerve of five hundred men 
to advance, by which means they retired without 
any further loſs, and carried off great part of their 
wounded men : but the army, both officers and 
ſoldiers, falling fick, infomuch that there were 
ſcarce men enough left to do duty at the ordinary 
guards, and the water in the ciſterns being ex- 
hauſted, from which they had hitherto been ſup- 
plied, it was reſolved in a general council of war, 
of ſea and land officers, to reimbark the troops. 
In the mean while the Admiral cauſed the Ga- 
licia, Admiral BLass's ſhip, to be fitted up for 
a floating battery, ſixty carpenters were employ- 
ed in making her ſides ſhot proof, by filling u 
the merlins or ſpaces between the guns with ſan 
incaſed, and on the 16th in the morning ſhe 
was moored in five fathom water; about half a 
mile from the town; at ſix ſhe began to fire, to 
the great ſurpriſe of the inhabitants, who had no 
expectation of ſuch an attack; however about 
twenty guns from ſeveral parts of the town being 
brought to bear upon her, they almoſt demoliſh- 
ed her hull, and by ſhooting red hot bullets, ſhe 
was three times ſet on fire; the attack was very 
furious on both ſides, till two in the afternoon, 
when the ſhip being ready to ſink, and her moor- 


ings cut away, ſhe was ordered to quit the attack, | 


and was afterwards ſunk. The ſame evening 
Vor. II. Nums, XCIX. 


expected in this 
niards was very conſiderable-; for there were fix 


and 
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(16th April) the boats of the men of war were CH AF. 


ordered to bring off the army, and on the 1)th XVIII. 


they were all embarked on board their reſpective 


p ſhips without any loſs; the next day all the guns 
and carriages were 
and all the works of Caſtillo Grande, Bocachica 


put on board the artillery ſhips, 


caſtle, and the reſt of the fortifications: being 
blown up, and the guns ſpoiled and rendered uſe- 
leſs, the Admiral unmoored on the 25th of April, 
and on the ſucth of May ſet ſail for Jamaica; and 
though the Engliſh had not all the ſucceſs they 

expedition, the loſs of the Spa- 


large men of war, and ſix galleons burnt, or 
otherwiſe deſtroyed, with all the reſt of the ſhip- 
ing in, the harbour of Carthagena: all the forts 
ſtrong caſtles for the ſecurity of the harbour 
were entirely demoliſhed, and ſeveral hundred 
great guns deſtroyed, or rendered unſerviceable. 
The fleet arrived at Port Royal on the 19th 
of May, where: the Admiral found a convoy of 
victuallers and ſtore ſhips ſafely arrived from En- 
gland ſome days before him, and on the 24th di- 


ed at Jamaica, after a few days illneſs; the Lord 


Avopsrus Firz ox, captain of the Orford, 
eſteemed a brave commandeert. 
There was ſome time afterwards à more parti- 
cular-account communicated to us of the unfor- 
tunate attack of fort St. Lazar, of the following 
tenor. n I 116-C 
- On-the ninth of April, about four in the morn- 
ing, purſuant to a reſolution taken by the Gene- 
ral in a council of war, a body of men, conſiſt- 
ing of five hundred grenadiers, ſupported by a 
thouſand European marines, and Jamaican ſoldi: 
ers, marched towards the enemies lines before the 
fort, and were followed at a conſiderable diſtance 


by a lage body of Americans, loaded with wool- 
packs, ſraling · ladders and hand -· grenades: the ene- 
my who had entrenched themſelves under the 


walls of the fort, fired upon them with great fu- 


ry, which was returned by the grenadiers, who 


puſhed forwards up to the mouths of their pieces, 
and ſtormed: their intrenchments, in which the 
— ſuffered extremely, and a deſerter, who 
had undertaken to conduct our forces, having the 
misfortune to be ſuſpected by thoſe in the van, his 
advice was entirely diſregarded; for he propoſed 
the attack ſnould be made in the flanking quarter, 
whereas our forces unhappily made their puſh in 
the front of all, and were flanked by the enemy 
on both ſides, as they advanced to the entrench- 
ments, and great was their loſs before they got 
up to them; but the bravery of the Engliſh troops 
ſurpaſſes all belief, they leaped into the lines 
among the thickeſt of the enemy and put them 
to flight ; then the enemy retreated over a draw- 
bridge into the fort, from whence the ſhot was 
poured down upon the Engliſh without ceaſing z 
whereupon they advanced to the walls of the fort 


in hopes of finding an opportunity of ſcaling 


them; but they were at length all penned up to- 
gether at the end of the lines, and could neither 
advance or retreat, nor could they meet with 
their ſcaling ladders, ſo that they remained as butts 
for the Spaniards, who fired on them from every 


quarter, while, the Engliſh had no way to annoy 


their enemies, ſo that great numbers were ſacri- 
ficed before the retreat was beat; and then they 
could only retreat by the way they came; and it 


was a conſiderable time before they got out of 
the reach of the enemy's fire. 
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The Americans finding they 


threw down the ladders, and retired to their camp: 
there were only three ſcaling ladders brought to 
the trenches, upon which a ſetjeant and ten gre- 
nadiers mounted the — 5 = the fort; but not be- 

ing ſupported they were all cut in pieces, except 
the ſerjeant, 2 


wr After the tetreat a flag of truce was ſent into the 
town to propoſe an exchange of priſoners, which 
was agreed to, with permiſſion to bury the dead. 
The land forces employed in this expedition 


Six regiments of marines, conſiſting of ten) 
companies each, 100 in every company, $ 6990 
beſides officers, Diets 3 
Four other regiments, to wit, WzenT-J 
' worTH's, HARRTsON's, Brand's, and 260 
- Cavznpisn's. 815 men in each regi- 3 
Raiſed in America, | 4300 
Taken out of DaLz1er's regiment in * 300 
200 


Leeward iſlands, 

Independent companies 

Negro pioneers from Jamaica, 500 
2 10 O99 _— 


15490 


Sailors on board the fleet 18630 
e ti * '® 21407 & —— 


Before | ar 1 f 
of fevers or fluxes in that camp. ' they 


6. The flect remaining in Port Royal harbobr, 


till the firſt of July, in order to refit, and pre- 
pare for another expedition, ſet fail from thence, 
and arrived on the 18th at Waltenham Harbour 
on the South fide of the iſland of Cuba, being 
one of the fineſt harbours in the Weſt Indies, ſe- 
cure from hurricanes, and capable of containing 
any number of ſhips, to which the Admiral 
the name ot Cumberland harbour, in honour of 
his Royal Highneſs the Duke. The were 
landed here conſiſting of 2500 men and 1000 
Negroes, on the 25th inſtant, and ſeveral detach- 
ments were made to reconnottre the country, 
which repulſed the advanced guards of the' Spa- 
niards, and brought in plenty of proviſions. 
The camp was about twenty three leagues to 
the eaſtward of St. Jago de Cuba, advantageouſly 
ſituated, and provided with a very fine freſh wa- 
ter river, navigable for ſeveral leagues, the coun- 
try abounding with cattle, proviſions and fruit. 
Another gentleman, who was in this 
relates, that this harbour is of ſo eaſy an acceſs, 
that they could go in or fail outof it with the land 
or ſea breezes; and that within two days, with the 
common ſea breezes, they could fail to any port 
in Hiſpaniola (which voyage could not be per- 
formed ſometimes from Jamaica in three weeks) 
40 that in caſe of a French war they could caſi- 
ly viſit the French colonies in that iſland: 

The deſign of landing on the iſland of Cuba 
ſeems to have been to lay ſiege to the city of St. 
Jago ; but that city being at a great diſtance, and 


the country full of defiles, that General, after he 


had taken a view of the country, in perſon, ap- 
prehended ſuch an attempt impracticable by land, 
. without a reinforcement of troops : the Admiral 


ed himſelf by jumping down | 
01% 5 0041-1  wntince-of Fikkichy bkkig: ferited  Brbya 
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were knocked 
XVI. gown, and had no arms to defend themſelves, 


alſo 22 viewed the mouth of the harbouf of 
St. Jago, found it impoſſible to approach it 
ſea; whereupon it was | 
troops, and the General ſailed with them on the 
28th of November to Port Royal, being followed 
on the ſixth of December by the Admiral and the 
whole fleet. ir or ee 
In the mean time TARLAWNE I, 


the go. 


fixing a colony among the Moſqueto Indians, a- 
bout 120 leagpes to the eaſtward of Porto Bello, 
(theſe Moſqueto Indians inhabit part of the pro- 
vinces of Honduras and Nicaragua, and have ne- 
ver ſubmitted to the Spaniards, but have continu- 
ed ina ſtate of war with them ever ſince Col un- 
8 us diſcovered that country, though great num- 
bers of them have been maſſacred by the Spaniards) 
he gave Heutenant Houpsox a commiſſion to com- 
mand the whole Moſqueto ſhore, who on his ar- 
rival there found that people preparing for an ex- 
pedition againſt the Spaniards, and offered to 
make him their 
with them in their 
pieces of eight, and made ſome iſh priſoners, 
one of whom eſcaped and alarmed the Spaniards, 
or he had taken a million more ; however-in his 
return he took a place called Carpenter's river, 
and fifty thouſand pounds of cacao ; after which 
he returned to Jamaica in a very leaky veſſel, in 
which he was in great d of periſhing : he 


captain 3 whereupon he imbarked 
inte 


rcepted 8000 


anger 
—_— that the Moſqueto ſhore is the moſt health- 


ful part of America, and would be a very advan- 


|; Cageousfituation for a Britiſh colony. 43: £95 
In Auguſt five hundred men were imbarked at Ja- Ruatan 

maica, and convoyed by a man of war to the iſland iſland 

of Ruatan, at the entrance of the bay of Honduras, 4 by 

whitherthe Engliſh had already ſent a colony to plant 


chat deſerted ifland ; and by this ſeaſonable rein- 
forcement it is preſumed they will be able to de- 
fend themſetves againſt all the power of Spain. 
The iſland is thirty miles long, and generally a- 
bout fifteen broad, naturally fortified by rocks 
and ſhoals, and at the entrance of the harbour 
two forts are intended to be built. This will in 


gave a great meaſure ſecure the logwood trade, and 


what the Jamaica men value ſtill more, give them 
an opportunity of trafficking with the coaſt of 
Mexico; and as it lies near the province of Hon- 
duras, where the Moſqueto Indians (allies to tbe 
Engliſh) inhabit, they may be eaſily reinforced or 
— — with proviſions from thence, and may 
lend the Moſqueto men their aſſiſtance in their 
incurſions into the Spaniſh on the continent. 
It is ſtrange we have not rted that people 
more effectually, and made ſome ſettlements a- 
mongſt them, when we know them to be ſuch 
irreconcileable enemies to the Spaniards ; but it is 
moſt to be lamented, that when the expedition to 
Carthagena had no better ſucceſs, and it was found 
impracticable to attack St. Jago de Cuba, our for- 
ces ſhould have remained unactive ſo many months 


there, where great numbers of them periſned, 


and never fend a detachment to the aſſiſtunce of 
General OLE THOR R, who might caſily have tak- 
en Fort St. Auguſtin with ſuch a reinforcement, 
and made us maſters of all Florida, whereby. the 
Britiſh dominions on the continent would have 
been entire, and by fortifying our frontiers on that 
ſide, we might have bid defiance to both the Spa- 
niards and the French : We' ſhould then have 
been maſters of both ſides the gulph of Florida, 
as we were already poſſeſſed of — in 
the Bahama iſlands, ſo that it would have been im- 

. N practicable 


to reimbark tñe 


of tion to 
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e HAP. practicable either for the Spaniards.or French to 


ave continued their navigation to the gulph of 


Mexico without our leave. It is amazing there- 


fore that General OLE THOR HR was allowed but 
one ſingle regiment to effect a deſign of ſuch 
moment, when ſo many thouſands were ſent upon 
other expeditions, where the ſucceſs was much more 
uncertain, and the importance.of the ſervice not 
near ſo conſiderable if we had ſucceeded. .. 

But to proceed, Admiral ox Torr ts, who com- 
manded the Spaniſh ſquadron that convoyed the 


troops and ſtores which were ſent to Carthagena, 


had the good fortune to ſail from thence with his 
fleet to the Hayanna before the Britiſh fleet, com- 
manded by Admiral V zanoy, attacked the forts 
that defended the harbour of Carthagena, of 
which advice being brought to Old Spain, and 


ſoon after news brought of the Britiſh, fleet's be- 


ing retired from Carthagena,. they made ublick 


1 ejoicings throughout the whole kingdom for three 4 


days 3 and now the Spaniards thought fit to re- 
turn Mr. OcL.sTHoRPE'S viſit and invade Georgia. 
They aſſembled a fleet of between thirty and 
forty ſmall veſſels at the Havanna, on which they 

embarked four thouſand land forces, and having 
touched at St. Auguſtin's, they arrived in Jekyl 
ſound on the gth of July 1742, where, notwith- 
ſtanding the fire that was made from St. Simon's 
fort, they proceeded up the river out of the reach 
of thoſe guns below Gaſcoign's, where they land- 
ed three thouſand men ; whereupon the General 
nailed up the guns in fort St. Simon's, which he 
apprehended not tenable, burſt the bombs, and 
retired to Frederica, towards which place a body 
of Spaniards TAs were defeated by Gene» 
ral OGLETHORPE, and his Indian confederates, 
which occaſioned ſuch a pannick in the mgin body 
of the Spaniards, that they reimbarked theit troops 


ſoon after, having firſt demoliſhed St. Simon's 


fort, and taken the guns on board their. fleet; the 
General followed them with his ſmall craft, but 


was not ſtrong enough to attack them, and the 
men of war ſent from Carolina to his aſſi ſtance 
did not appear. till the enemy was retired. . 
The reaſons the Spaniards gave for their. preci- 
' Pitate retreat from Georgia, were, that General 
OGLETHORPE had intrenched himſelf with a thou- 
ſand men in an inacceſſible wood, through which it 
was neceſſary for them to march before they could 
approach Frederica: that they received intelligence 
that ſeveral Engliſh men of war , gallies and 
tranſports with land forces were ſuddenly expect - 
ed from Carolina, and the rainy ſeaſon was at 
hand, which put a ſtop to their further progreſs; 
and the reaſon they did not make the deſcent 
ſooner in the year was, becauſe the fleet from the 
HFavanna had been diſperſed in a ſtorm, and a great 
many men loſt. | 


o * 


Frederica is a town ſituate in the middle of the 
iſland of St. Simon's on the coaſt of Georgia, near 
the north mouth of the river Alatamalia: the iſ- 


land is thirteen miles long, and from two to four 


in breadth: the ſouth end of it lies twenty leagues 
north gf St. Auguſtin, at which end the fort 
of St. Simon's, with ſome barracks and hutts, 
which the Spaniards call a large town : from St. 
Simon's to Frederica is ſeven „ Iland 
lies next to St. Simon's, being about halt as big; 
Cumberland Iſland is about the bigneſs of Jekyl's, 
and lies nearer the Spaniards, in which are the 
forts William and St. Andrew's : the general, 
when the Spaniards made their deſcent, went in 


1 


his boat and withdrew the gariſon out of St. An- CH AF. 
drew's, with which he reinforced, that of Fort XVII. 
William, being obliged to fight his way throu gg 
the Spenilh fleet. uk hi wo i... 

he iſland of Amelia is thirteen. miles long, 
and two broad, and extends to the ſouthern mouth 
of the river Alatamalia, the ſouthern” limits of 


Georgia being within a league of St. John's river, 


and five leagues from St. Auguſtin's: the town 


of Savannah is ſixty miles north of Frederea. 
Though the grand fleet of Spain was much Succeſs of 
inferior to that of Great Britain, yet the latter 1 
ſeems to have been ſo. intimidated by the French Europe. 
taking the Spaniards into their protection, that | 
the Spaniſh quadrons were left at liberty to range 
wherever they pleaſed in Europe, and to convoy 
1 to Italy without any apprehenſion from the 
itiſh fleet: and their privaterrs met with ſuch 


amazing ſucceſs, chiefſy in the Engliſh channel, 
that upwards of four hundred of our . merchant 


ſhips were taken this | year, valued at a million 
BD. Md aria And 3d ac] 

Both Admiral Vernon, and Brigadier General Admiral 
Wz xT w &RT A returned from America in the Vernon 
month of January 1742-3, and boch were ſaid to 
have been graciouſly received at court; but there 

haye been ſome letters lately printed, which ſhew 

X +43 there was a miſunderſtanding between the 
governor of Jamaica and the two Admirals, V zr- 

Now and QoLEz,; which proceeded at length to an 

open rupture, and might poſſibly be ſome hin- 
drance to the puhlick ſeryice in the Weſt- Indies. 

The, Spaniards tl coptinued to take great num- 

bers of prizes in the ſeas of Europe; on the other 

band, dr very rich ones were made hy Britiſn 

ups, particularly the captains S158 3A T S and 
Donat, two privatecty belonging to Fenſilvania, 
took two Spagiſt ſhips. worth thirty thouſand 
pounds ; and the Romney man of war took ano- 
ther Spaniſh ſhip, which he carried into Gibral- 
tar, valued. at on hundred thouſand pounds and 
upwards ; and a Spaniſh man of war of ſeventy 
guns, being ſurprited by part of Admiral Mar- 
THEWS's ſquadron in the port of Accacia in Cor- 
ſica, Was ſet on fire and burnt by her own crew, 
to avoid falling into the hands of the Engliſh. 

The expedition of Commodore Axsom to the 
ſouth ſeas, from which moſt people had great ex- 
pectations, proved very unfortunate, and will 
ſcarce countervail the charges the nation was at 
in fitting out that ſquadron, repairing the loſs ſuſ- 
tained by the ſhips caſt away, and damaged in this 
voyage, as appears by letters dated at Macao in 
Ching, December 1. 1742. 7 s 

We were unfortunate in another expedition alſo, Erpedi- 
keg ng Guara, a uy on e oor on ; Non to La 

is Commodore KN OWL Es attacked in the Guara. 
beginning of February with the ſquadron under 
his command, but his ſhips were miſerably ſhat- 
tered, and twelve hundred ſoldiers and failors, 
who landed near the town, were ſhamefully de- 
feated, which they endeavoured to excuſe by tel- 
ling us there were twelve hundred ſeamen in the 
place, which belonged to the ſhips and gallies in 
the harbour ; that there were alſo three hundred 
ſoldiers, gunners and companies ſervants, and four 
thouſand Indians, Mulattoes and Blacks in the 


* 


: 


town, which the governor of the Caraca's ſent 


thicher when he heard the place was about to be 

attacked. Porto Cavallo, on the ſame coaſt, 
was attacked by the Commodore ſome few days 
after with no better ſucceſs. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


Treats of the civil government , prerogatives and 
ſucceſſion of the crown, the Rings titles and arms, 
great officers of ftate, nobility and grandees. 


CHAP. T N the fifteenth century Spain was divided into 


nm md 


2 
1 ** 


Caaſtile, comprehending the two Caſtiles, and 


XIX. 


— — 


five kingdoms, four of which were Chriſtian, 
and the fifth Mahometan : 1. The kingdom of 


the provinces of Leon, Galicia, Aſturia, and An- 


daluſia. 2. The kingdom of Arragon, which 
comprehended Arragon, Biſcay, Catalonia, Va- 
lencia, Murcia, and the iſlands of Baleares, 3. 
The kingdom of Navarre, which contained the 
Upper and Lower Navarre. 4. The kingdom of 
Portugal. And, 5. That of Grenada. © 

In the ſame century theſe five monarchies were 
reduced to three by the marriage of FERDINAND 
King of Arragon, called the Catholick, with 
IsABELLA (ELIZABETH) heireſs of Caſtile, 
and by the conqueſt they made of the kingdom 
of Grenada, anno 1492. Theſe three kingdoms 
in the ſixteenth century were reduced to one, and 
all Spain ſubject to one Sovereign: for firſt Fx R- 
DINAND the Catholick took the kingdom of Na- 
varre from Joun D*ArBRET, anno 1512; and 
about ſeventy years afterwards the kingdom of 
Portugal was conquered by Paitie II. In this 
ſtate things remained for ſixty years during the 
reigns of three Kings of the name of PIII; 
and then was Spain in the height of it's glory; for 
the houſe of Auſtria, which poſſeſſed it, had be- 
ſides Spain large dominions in Italy, Franche 
Comte, or the county of Burgundy in France, 
the ſeventeen provinces of the Low Countries, be- 
ſides vaſt territories in America, Aſia, and Africa; 
inſomuch that PRI II uſed to ſay, the ſun 
never ſet in his dominions. But this monarehy 
has been ſince diſmembered, and reduced within 
much narrower bounds; ſeven of the ſeventeen 
provinces of the Low Countries threw off the 
Spaniſh yoke at once, and declared themſelves a 
free people; which was occaſioned by the-oppreſ- 
ſions of the Spaniſh government, and the cruelties 
committed by the Duke of Alva, to which the 
alteration of religion in thoſe countries very much 


contributed. The Catalans revolted in the year 


1640, and put themſelves under the protection of 
France, remaining for twelve years ſubject to that 
crown. The ſame year the Portugueſe threw off 
the Spaniſh yoke, and placed Jon Duke of Bra- 
ganza on the throne, being of the race of their 
ancient Kings. In the laſt war the Emperor poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of all the Spaniſh territories in Italy; 
and the reſidue of the Spaniſh provinces in the 
Low Countries were yielded. to his Imperial Ma- 
jeſty by the peace of Utrecht; and at the ſame 
time Gibraltar and the iſland of Minorca were 
yielded to the Engliſh. | | 

His Catholick Majeſty however ſtill remains 
Sovereign of all Spain (except Portugal, Rouſ- 
ſillon, and part of Cerdagne;) of the empires of 
Mexico, Peru, &c. in America; of Ceuta and 
ſome other places on the coaſt of Africa, and of 
the Philippine iſlands in Aſia: His dominions 
being ſill of the largeſt extent of any Prince's 
upon earth; and according to the calculations of 


ſome writers, four times larger than ever the 


Roman Empire was. In the continent of Ame- 


rica alone he is poſſeſſed of a fine rich country, 


| whoſe provinces lie contiguous, and extend fix 


I 


foreign Princes, who look upon thoſe — 


STATE OF SPAIN. 


thouſand miles and upwards in length from ſouth C HA k. 


to nortn. 
And as the King of Spain's dominions are the 
largeſt, ſo his prerogatives are as great as any 


Prince's in the known world. He is an abſolute of the 
monarch, his word is a law, and he can diſpoſe crown. 


of every thing according to his pleaſure, without 
taking the advice of any man or body of men 
whatever. It is true, every province almoſt in 
Spain had the privilege anciently of being governed 
by laws of their own framing, which could not 
be repealed or altered but by an aſſembly of the 
States of the reſpective provinces; nor could their 
Princes raĩſe taxes without their conſent. Theſe 
States conſiſted of the Clergy, Nobility, and Com- 
mons; of whom the Commons ſeem to have been 
much the leaſt number, — in that large 
kingdom of Caſtile, which comprehended Leon, 
Aſturia, Galicia, Eſtremadura, and Andaluſia; 
for there were not more than ſeventeen cities and 
one town that ſent repreſentatives to the aſſembly 
of the States, and thoſe but two a piecte. 
The Cortes are now only aſſembled upon Wie 
particular occaſions 3 as when they take the oaths 
to the Prince of Aſturias, or when the ſucceſſion 
of the crown is limited-according to treaties with 


to be the leſs liable to alteration, when they have 
been confirmed by an Aﬀembly-of the States: And 
this brings me to obſerve, that the crown of Spain 


is hereditary, and deſcends to the females accorqing Succeſſion 
to their "ſeniority, in default of males ; though of the 
there are inſtances where their Princes have paſſed crown. 


by the eldeſt, and given their dominions to à 
younger branch: and a + multitude of examples 
there are of their dividing their · territorĩes among 
their iſſue. It is generally held, that the firſt 
Gothick Kings of Spain were elective, and that 
it was ſome centuries before their crowns became 
hereditary. But certain it is, that PEL Ac ius, 
and the other petty Spaniſh Sovereigns, who firſt 
diſlodged the Moors, and drove them from the 
northern parts of Spain, were elected by the 
people; and the firſt Sovereign of Arragon, Gar- 
CIAS XIMENES, was not only elected, but was 
limited by certain laws and conditions in the ex- 
erciſe of his authority, which if he attempted to 
break through, the people were at liberty to de- 
poſe him and advance another to the throne: and 
a magiſtrate accordingly was eſtabliſhed, called 
the .Juſtice of-the kingdom, who was to obſerve 
the King's conduct, and impowered to proſecute 
him before the States, whenever he violated the 
laws. This officer was only accountable to rhe 
States, and the King at his inauguration was ob- 
liged to ſwear to maintain their privileges on his 
bended knees before him. 

The words uſed on electing their Sovereign 
were theſe, * We, who are your equals, do make 
you our King and Lord, on condition you main- 
* tain our laws and liberties, but not otherwiſe.“ 
Which cuſtom continued to the eleventh cen- 
tury, and moſt of the provinces enjoyed great pri- 
vileges till the reign of CHarLes V. and Phi- 
Lip II, who by purchaſing votes in the Aſſem- 
blies of the States, and by vaſt ſtanding armies, 
particularly of foreigners, in a manner put an end 
to the liberties of Spain: though, it is true, the 
government, to prevent inſurrections, or to re- 
claim revolting provinces, have ſometimes indulged 
the people with ſome ſhare of their ancient > +. 
vileges, which they have reſumed again as ſoon 
as their turns were ſeryed; and the King of Spain 

is 
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is at this day one of the moſt abſolure Princes 


XIX. on the face of the earth, as has been inti 
2 | , intimated 
W already. | | | 


Kings of 
Spai n not 
crowned, 


Councils 


and Courts 


of Juſtice. 


However, he takes an oath at his inauguration 
to maintain their rights and privileges; and on 
the other hand; the Cortes or Afﬀembly of the 
States, who are convened on this occaſion, ac- 
knowledge him for their Sovereign ; but the Kings 
of Spain are not crowned, as moſt Monarchs of 
Europe are. e 

But notwithſtanding the Kings of Spain are ab- 
ſolute Princes, ſays my author, their moderation 
can never be ſufficiently applauded, having for 
many ages taken the advice of thoſe who are 
verſed in the laws of their country, in every thing 
that regards their civil government, their forces 
or revenues; and for that end have appointed 
ſevera] Councils or Tribunals for the diſpatch of 
the reſpective branches of buſineſs, of which ſome - 


are ſovereign Courts, and others fubaltern. 


. Cabinet- 


Council. 


Privy- 
Council. 


| 


Court, and is fi 


1. The Cabinet-Council, or Junta of general 
diſpatches. 2. The Council of ſtate, 3. The 
Council of war. 4. The Council of Caſtile. 
5. The Chamber of Caſtile. 6. The Council of 
the Indies. 7. The Council of finances, or royal 
revenues. 8. The Council of Navarre. 9. The 
Councils of buildings and fprefts. , 10. The Chan- 
ceries of Valladolid and Grenada. | 

The ſubaltern Tribunals are, 1. The Junta, 
or Council for lodging or quartering all perſons 
belonging to the Court. 2. That of the Alcaides 
of the palace. 3. The Audiences of Galicia, Se- 


ville, Arragon, Valencia, Catalonia, Majorca, 


and the Canaries. 4. The Juriſdiction of the 
Corrigidors, Rigidors, Viguers, and Alcaides. 


ragon, Valencia, Catalonia, Majorca, Peru, and 
Mexico. Re f NN 
'The'Captainſhips general are thoſe of Andaluſia, 


ben Eſtremadura, and the Canaries, with 
tho Rep N * 


e of the Indies. a 

- It is the Cabinet- Council, which conſiſts of 
the principal Secretary of State, and five or fix 
more of the Kings nomination, which deter- 


mines all affairs of government both at home and 


1 — 


abroad. | 
In the. Privy-Council, which conſiſts of a 
great number, indeed things of the ſame nature 
are debated, but the reſolutions are taken in the 
Cabinet; and ſometimes, it is ſaid, after things 
have undergone the deliberations of both Councils, 
the King, with the Secretary alone, takes ſuch 
meaſures as he ſees proper in relation to publick 
affairs; ſo that the principal Secretary may well 
be eſteemed the greateſt Miniſter in the Spaniſh: 
ently the Prime Miniſter. 
The buſineſs of the Council of war is the ſame 
as in other nations, only it takes in the admiralty 
and naval affairs, as well as thoſe relating to the 
land-ſervice ; for the Admiral of Caſtile is now 
but a title of honour, he has nothing to do in ma- 
ritime affairs. 1 | 
The Court or Council of Caſtile is the higheſt 
Court of judicature in the kingdom, and deter- 
mines appeals from inferior Courts within. «at's ju- 
riſdiction: they are alſo a kind of Council of 
ſtare for that particular province. 5 
The Council of the Chamber of Caſtile are 
conſulted by his Majeſty in all his grants of ho- 
nours, offices, and preferments, eccleſiaſtical or 
temporal; and all pardons and other graces paſs 
this Court. Ng he | 
The ſupreme Council of the Indies, the Iſlands, 
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and Terta Firma was eſtabliſhed in the reign of CHAP. 


PERDIN AND the Catholick and IS AB EL ILA, , 
when thoſe countries were firſt diſcovered; but the 


Emperor CHARLES V brought it to perfection. 
This Council have the ſupreme juriſdiction of all 
affairs, civil and military, by ſea and land in the 


New World, (as their American dominions are 
frequently called ;) where it is faid the Spaniards ' 


within the ſpace of an hundred and fifty years have 


built ſeven thouſand churches and fix hundred mo- 
raſterics. | | 


XIX. 


The Council of Finances may be reſembled to 


the Treaſury and Court of Exchequer in England, 
where every thing is tranſacted and determined re- 
lating to the royal revenues. - _ 
The Council of Navarre determine all matters 
relating to that kingdom, having laws and cuſ- 
tom peculiar to themſelves ;' and when they ſub- 
mitfed to Fx RDIN Ap the Catholick, *twas ſti- 
* that they ſhould not be ſubject to the 
aws of Caſtile: but this has of late years been 
broken through in many inſtances, and the Court 
of Spain are as abſolute here as in other places. 
The Court of the royal buildings and foreſts 
have the ſupreme juriſdiction in all the woods 
and foreſts of the kingdom, and the direction 
of the King's buildings in his palaces and elſe- 
where. Funn wie oat 
The Chanceries of Valladolid and Grenada 
were eſtabliſhed to caſe the royal Council of Ca- 
ſtile, which had too much buſineſs; and that the 


ſubjects in thoſe parts of Spain might not be ob- 
far as Madrid for juſtice, when 
they found themſelves under a neceſſity of appeal- 
4 Come: Error 
The Viceroyalties are thoſe of Navarre, Ar- 


liged to travel 


oy 


The Junta, or Council for providing lodgings, 


for the Court, have a power of agreeipg with 
| ſuch perſons as defire to be excuſed from taking 
in theſe gueſts; by which compoſitions the Court 


raiſes a conſiderable annual revenue. 


The Court of Alcaides of the palaces has the 


juriſdiction of all cauſes, civil and criminal, with-- 


in the verge of the Court, which extends five 


leagues round about the palace where' the King re- 


ſides, and is exerciſed over ſuch perſons as follow 
the. Court, when his Majeſty vilits any part of 


the kingdom. 


The Courts of royal audiences, before the late 
revolutions in Arragon, Valencia, and Catalonia, 


were but four, viz. thoſe of Galicia, Seville, Ma- 


jorca, and the Canaries: but ſince thoſe provinces 


have been deprived of their privileges, and ſub- 


jected to the laws of Caſtile, they have eſtabliſhed 
Courts of audience at Saragoſſa, Valencia, and 
Barcelona; ſo that there are ſeven of them at pre- 
ſent, without taking in thoſe of the Indies, which 
are twelve in number. ns 

Tbeſe Courts, of which the Viceroy, or Cap- 


tain-General is Preſident, and the Alcaides- Majors, 


Fiſcals, &c. are Members, take cognizance of 
all cauſes criminal and civil within five leagues 
round about the city, where the reſpective Courts 
are held in the firſt inſtance, and by way of ap- 
peal of all caufes which are removed from the 
Courts of the ordinary Judges within their ſeveral 


juriſdictions, as Alcaides, Bailiffs, Corrigidors, Ri- 


gidors, e. 
There lies no appeal from theſe audiences in 


civil cauſes, where the matter in diſpute does not 


exceed ten thouſand: maravedies; where it does, the 
parties may appeal to the Sovereign Tribunal; and 
in criminal cafes there lies an appeal in ſentences 
of death, mutilation, or ten years baniſhmenr. 
* Sd 7" 
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CHAP. | The Governor, or his Lieutenant, with cer- 


tain Members of the Court af audience, have 
wer to viſit the ſeveral Alcaides and inferior 
udges in their province, examine their conduct, 


_ diſplace, and puniſh them for male-adminiſtra- 


If pungent. 4 


tion : but this 1s now almoſt diſuſed, to the great 


prejudice of the people, who are expoſed to the 
extortions of the ordinary Alcaides. Theſe gen- 


tlemen having a commiſſion but for three years, 


think of nothing elſe but making the moſt of their 


places during the ſhort time their authority laſts, 


out of the ſuitors who have any cauſes depending 


King of 
tles. 


in their Courts. 

As to the juriſdiction of their inferior Judges 
and Magiſtrates, viz. Corrigidors, Rigidors, Al- 
caides, Bailiffs, and Viguers, they ſeem to differ 
little in the nature of their office, but receive dif- 
ferent appellations, according to the dignity or 
extent of the city or place, wherein they exefciſe 


their ſeveral juriſdictions. Formerly the Biſhops 


Sees only were honoured with the titles of cities 
in Spain; but their Princes have long ſince ex- 
tended that privilege to a great many other towns, 


and moſt of theſe are not only allowed to ſend 


Repreſentatives to the Cortes, or Aſſembly of the 
States, but have a Corrigidor for their chief Ma- 
giſtrate, to whom the leſſer towns and places with- 
in the diſtrict of his city are ſubject. Thoſe ci- 
ties which have not a Corrigidor for their chief 


Magiſtrate have a Rigidor, or Alcaide-Major, 


who has certain Rigidors , or inferior Judges, 
for his aſſeſſors or aſſiſtants ; from which Courts 
there lies an appeal'to the Courts of Audience, 


Chancery, Council royal, or other ſuperior tri- 


bunal. The towns which are not -cities have 
their Alcaides, Bailiffs, or Viguers, from whoſe 
ſentences they may appeal to the- Courts eſtabliſhed 
in the cities to which they belong, where they are 


confirmed or reverſed. I 
| There ſeems to be no other difference between 
their Viceroys and Captain-Generals, than that 
the one commands in a province which has the 


title of a kingdom, and the other in a province 
which has no ſuch title, except that of Barcelona, 
where the. Governor has the title of Viceroy, tho 
Catalonia be but a county. | 53S. 

Both the Viceroy and Captain-General have 
the command of all the forces of the province of 


which they are reſpectively Governors, and 2 
fide in all tribunals within their ſeveral juriſdic- 
tions. They have the nomination of many of- 


ficers civil and military, and recommend the reſt 


to his Majeſty's favour ; and all officers and ma- 


giſtrates, both civil and military, are reſponſible 


to him for their conduct; as are alſo the Gover- 
nors of towns and places within their reſpective 


provinces, exerciſing almoſt royal power. Before 


the red uction of Arragon, Valencia, and Catalo- 
nia, indeed, ſays my author, the people of thoſe. 


wg) would inſiſt on their reſpective privi- 
eges and immunities, in appoſition to the autho- 


rity of the Viceroys, who were obliged to act 
with the utmoſt circumſpection and lenity for fear 
of inſurrections, which frequently happened when- 


ever the people apprehended their rights to be in- 


vaded ; but ſince the King has deprived them of 
their privileges, their Viceroys act with an almoſt. 


unlimited power; at which the people may mur- 
mur in private, but. dare not expreſs their reſent- 


ments in publick for fear of incurring the ſevereſt 
puniſhments, 


The titles of their former Kings were very 


Spain's.ti= pompous, as King of Kings: ALonso VI al- 


ſumed the title of Emperor; and ALoxso VII, 


beſides that of Emperor, took the titles of Glo-CH AP. 

rious, Pious, Happy, Conqueror, &c. but at pre- XIX. 

ſent all theſe are reduced to that of Catholic, 

granted to King Fer DinaND by Pope Al kRx- 

ANDER VI, in conſideration of his conquering 

the Infidel Moors in Spain, and the ſervices he 

had done the Holy See. To this title the King 

added that of Don, as the moſt noble and empha- 

tick term in the Spaniſh language, being derived 

from the word Dominus (Lord.) And the Kings 

of Spain, notwithſtanding the loſs of their Italian 

and Flemiſh territories, ſtill ſtile themſelves Kings 

of Caſtile, Arragon, Navarre, Valencia, Murcia, 

Grenada, Cordoua, Seville, Algarva, Jaen, Ma- 

Jorca, Minorca, Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, Jeru- 

ſalem, rhe Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, Prince of Aſtu- 

ria, Duke of Milan and Burgundy, Archduke of 

Auſtria, Earl of Flanders, Burgundy, and Cata- 

lonia, Lord of Biſcay and Molina, &c. | 
They retain alſo the arms of almoſt every pro- Arms. 

vince, bearing quarterly: the firſt quarter coun- 

ter-quarteredz in the firſt and fourth Gules, a 

Caſtle triple towered Axure, each with three Bat- 

tlements Or, purfled Sable, for Caſtile. In the 

ſecond and third Argent, a Lion paſſant Gules, 

crowned, langued, and armed Or, for Leon. In 

the ſecond great quarter Or, four Pallets Gules, 

for Arragon. Party Or, four Pallets alſo Gules, 

betwixt two Flanches Argent, charged with as 

many Eagles Sable, membered, beaked, and crowned 

Azure , for Sicily.” Theſe two great quarters 

grafted in baſe Argent, a Pomegranate Vert, ſtalked 


aid leaved of the ſame, opened and ſeeded Gules, 


for Grenada. Over all Argent, five Eſcutcheons 


_ Azure, placed croſs-wiſe, / each charged with as 


many Bezants in ſaltier of the firſt, for Portugal. 
The Shield bordered Gules, with ſeven Towers 
Or, for Algarva. In the third quarter Gules, a 
Fe Argent, for Ayſtria. Coupie, and ſupported = 
by ancient Burgundy, which is Bendy of ſix pieces 

r and Azure, bordered Gules. In: the fourth 
gr Aznre, Seme of Flower de Luces Or, 


with a border Compony Argent and Gules, for 


modern Burgundy. Coupie Or, f. ed Sable, 
. 2 Kee Sat 


and langued Gules, for Flanders. Partly Or, an 
Eagle Sable, for Antwerp, the capital city of the 
marquiſate of the holy Empire. 3 

For Creft, a Crown Or, raifed with eight Dia- 

dems or Semicircles, terminating in a Mond Or. 
The collar of the order of the Golden Fleece en- 
compaſſes the ſhield, on the ſides of which ſtand 
the two pillars of HERCUL ESG, on each ſide one, 
with this Motto, PLUS ULTRA. 

The King nominates to all archbiſhopricks and The King 
biſhopricks in this kingdom, and moſt of the nominate: 
abbys, and to many other eccleſiaſtical dignities to biſhop- 
and preferments m the cathedral and collegiate * 
churches, and in the ſeveral military orders of 
St. James, Calatrava, and Alcantara or Monteſa. 

The great officers of the crown are, 1. The Great ofi- 
Grand Almoner, who has the precedence of all cersol ſlate 
others. 2. The Grand Maſter of the houſhold. 

3. TheSumelier, or Great Chamberlain, 4. The 
Maſter of the Horſe; 5. The Gentlemen of the 
bed-chamber, whoſe number is not fixed. 6. The 
Grand Falconer and Huntſman. 7. The Great 
Chancellor, which is now only a title of honour. 
8. The Admiral of Caſtile, which is alſa a title 


| of honour at preſent: as is that of, 9. The Great 


Conſtable of Caſtile. . 0 

The eldeſt ſon of Spain is called Prince of the Prince of 

Aſturias, the people ct this province having given the Alla- 
2 : | the dan 


CHAP. 


Prince. The younger ſons of Spain are called 


Nobility. | 


Grandees. 


THE PRESENT-STATE OF SPAIN. 


the. firſt blow to the empire of the Moors, and 
on that account eſteemed the moſt honourable in 
Spain, When he is proclaimed, the Clergy, No- 
bility, and third Eſtate are aſſembled, and take 
an oath of fidelity to him, promiſing to obey him 
as their King, after the death of the reigning 


Infants, and the Princeſſes Infanta's ; and where 
there is only one daughter, and no ſon, ſhe is 
called Infant, as a male. 

The my of Spain are generally called Hi- 
dalgo's, by which we are to underſtand that the 
are deſcended from the ancient Goths ; they are 
either Dukes, Marquiſſes or Counts. But thoſe 
{tiled Grandees are the moſt honourable, whether 
they are Dukes, Marqueſſes, or Counts; for 


there are many of every degree that are not 
Grandees. 


There are alſo three kinds of Grandees, 1. 
Thoſe who have that honour only for life, 2 
Thoſe where the grant is to them and their iſſue, 
whether male or female; and in that caſe if it 
deſcends to the female, the huſband is a Grandee 
in his wife's right. And, 3. Others are Gran- 
dees by inheritance from their anceſtors for time 
immemorial. They are alſo diſtinguiſhed on o- 
ther accounts; one claſs of them are covered be- 
fore they ſpeak to the King, the ſecond do not put 
on their hats till after they have ſpoke, and a third 


not till they have received their anſwer. But it 


muſt be remembered, that notwithſtanding their 
right to be covered before the King, if one ſhould 
put on his hat before his Majeſty bids him he 
would make him ſenſible of his error. The King 
treats them as Princes in his letters, ſtiles them 
Prince or Couſin· German, and gives them the 
title of Illuſtrious, and the n addreſſes their 
wives in the ſame manner. They have the pri- 
vilege of being drawn by four horſes or mules in 
Madrid, and their long harneſſes are of filk : 
whereas all other perſons have but a pair of horſes 


in their coaches, except when they go into the 


No gold 
on ſilver 
lace worn 
in Spain. 


country, and then every one travels with as many 
as he pleaſes. The King and Ambaſſadors have 
ſix horſes in their coaches in town. The title 
given a Grandee in ſpeaking to him, or of him, is 
that of Eminence. | | 

The great Lords entertain a vaſt number of 
domeſticks in Spain, but keep them all at board- 
wages, allowing to each nine pence or ten pence 
a day, or thereabouts. They dreſs no more meat 
in the kitchen, than will ſerve the Lord and Lady 
of the family and their children, and ſeldom make 
entertainments for their friends. The nobility 
are very numerous, and have large revenues, but 
they have the worſt c my in the world, which 
is: the reaſon that moſt of them are miſerably poor. 
They ſpend prodigious ſums indeed in the furni- 
ture of their houſes, and in the purchaſe: of dia- 
monds and. precious ſtones; which has however 
a great appearance of wealth, and jewels no doubt 
appear very well on black, their uſual habit: But 
N55 -lace and embroidery are forbidden in Spain, 
on which account they do not make ſo ſplendid 


an appearance in their ſhews and cavalcades abroad 


as the French. | | 


Knightsof The Knights of the ſeveral military orders are 
the mili- reckoned alſo among their nobility. They were 
tary orders eſtabliſhed in the long wars between the Spaniards 


and the Moors, as an encouragement to the brave, 


and had ſeveral commanderies annexed to their 
reſpective orders, conſiſting chiefly of towns and 
territories. taken from the Infidels; and formerly 


theſe Knights took vows of chaſtity, &c. as the 


y the faſhion of a ſword. 


order of Alcantara alſo wear a red croſs, and are 


Prior of Caſtile of the order of Malta; the Ge- 


days; the Knights of the three military orders of 


of the King, which he ſcarce ever gives but where 


a manner independent of the courts of Juſtice. 


Spain pretend, that they are equal to the Electors 


much that When the Duke d'Eſcalona ſerved under 
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Knights of Malta do at this day, but the former CH AP. 


have a diſpenſation from the Pope to mafry at XIX. 


reſent. The three orders are, 1. That of St. * 
AMES, called the Rich. 2, That of Alcan- 
tara, called the Noble. And, 3. That of Cala - 
trava, the Gallant. That of St. James being 
the richeſt, obtained it's name from thence, and 
is the moſt ancient, having been inſtituted in the 
twelfth century, and confirmed by Pope Al Ex- 
ANDER III, anno 1175. The Knights of this 
order are known by a red croſs on the ſhoulder in 
There are eighty-ſeven 
commanderies belonging to it in Caſtile and Leon, 
valued at two hundred and ſeventy-two thouſand 


ducats per annum: 


The order of Alcantara is called the Noble, be- 
cauſe thoſe who are admitted into it muſt prove 
their nobility for four generations, whereas in the 
others it is ſufficient to prove it for two. The 


poſſeſſed of thirty-three commanderies, four ptio- 
ries; and as many alcaides, amounting to fourſeore 
thouſand ducats per annum- | 
The order of Calatrava took the name of the 
Gallant, from the numbers of young Cavaliers . 
who were admitted into it: they ate diſtinguiſhed | 
by a green croſs, and have thirty four commande- ; 
ries and eight priories, worth an hundred and 
twenty thouſand ducats per annum. 

The Maſters of theſe ſevetat orders were at one 
time ſo rich and powerful, thatthey would diſpute 
the commands of their Prince; whereupon the 
maſterſnips, by the conſent- of the Pope, were 
conferred on the King, who ſtill enjoys this pri- 
vilege, and by that means keeps the Knights with- 
in the bounds of their duty. As to the order of 
the Golden Fleece, this is ſeldom conferred on any 
but Princes; and however honourable it may be, 
yet having no commanderies or revenues belonging 
to it, is not much coveted. See the State of Ger- 


Before I leave this head of the Nobility and 
Grandees, I muſt obſerve that it is not univerſally 
true, that no ſubjects but the Grandees are co- 
vered before the King; for the Cardinals, the 
Pope's Nuncio's, the Archbiſhops, the Grand 
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nerals of the orders of St. Dominick and St. 
FR Ax cis, the Ambaſſadors of Crowned Heads, 
and the Knights of the Golden Fleece on collar 
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St. James, Calatrava and Alcantara, when the 
King aſſiſts at their chapters in quality of their 
Grand Maſter; the members of the Council- 
royal of the chamber of. Caſtile, when they go in 
a body to adviſe with his Majeſty on affairs of ſtate, 
are all ſuffered to be covered, though they never 
pretended to the privileges of Grandees, which 
my author enumerates as follows: they have the 
precedence of all the other temporal Lords in all 
aſſemblies of the ſtates, are allowed to have a 
ſword carried before them, and to ſit at chapel on 
benches on each ſide of the King; in the palace 
they have a right of coming into the gallery next 
to the King's apartment; no Grandee can be ap- 
prehended for any crime but by the expreſs order 


: — — 
— 


the offence is againſt the (tate, ſo that they are in 


The eldeſt ſon of a Grandee has the title of Emi- 
nence as well as his father, and the Grandees of 


of the Empire, and the Princes of Italy; inſo- 


the 
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the Elector of Bavaria in Hungary, he never came 


into any place where the Elector was, becauſe he 


Vould not give his Highneſs any other title but 


that. of Eminence, which belongs to the Gran - 
dees: nor would the late Duke of Alva, when he 
was Ambaſſador at the court of France, ſee the 


Duke of. Mantua otherwiſe than incognito, be- 


cauſe he would not give him the title of Highneſs. 
As to the Cardinals and Grandees, they give each 
other the title of Eminence reciprocally. 


tl H A P. XX. 6 
Treats. of the | firength, forces and revenues of the 


kingdom of Spain and of their coins, foreign trade 


CH a Þ. FFAHERE, is do kingdom on the continent bet- 


XX. 


Strength 


ter defended by nature than that of Spain, 
ſurrounded on three ſides by the ſea; and on the 


and Erces fourth, towards France, the Pyrenean mountains, 


of Spain. 


acceſſible but in very few places, and thoſe very 


ſtrait and difficult, ſeparate it from the reſt of 


Europe; and yet no. country has lain more ex- 
poſed to the inſults of it's neighbours than this for 


many years, through the ill conduct of it's Princes 


and Miniſters. Since the Peace of Utrecht in- 
deed, the preſent King having reſcued the reve- 
nues of the crown out of the hands of a multitude 
of uſcleſs officers and penſioners, reſtored their mi- 
litary diſcipline, and augmented his fleet and army, 
Spain begins to make a figure again in Europe. 
They have now uſually an army of thirty or forty 
thouſand men, regular well-diſciplined troops, 
and thirty men of war of the line, with frigats 
and galleys to defend their coaſts; ſome make their 
land- forces a great many more. In the year 1713, 


tbe Abbe Verrac; a French writer, gave us the 


4 


following account of - their ſtanding troops, viz. 


four troops of life-guards, as numerous as thoſe of 


France ; twelve battalions of Spaniſh and Walloon 
guards; an hundred and twenty battalions. more 


of foot, and an hundred and thirty ſquadrons of 
horſe, which if compleat, muſt amount to ſeveaty 


thouſand : .and many are of opinion they are not 
leſs at this day, Which is a force ſufficient to re- 
pulſe any enemy that ſhould attempt to invade them, 
even France itſelf, if unaſſiſted by the maritime 
powers, provided none of their provinces revolt. 
But what I look upon to be the greateſt ſecurity 


they, can have on that ſide, is the treaty of U- 


trecht, whereby France has renounced all future 
right ſne may ever acquire to the territories of 
Spain, and which all the powers of Europe are 
engaged, as well in point of intereſt as: by com- 
pact, to ſee ſtrictly performed. To what pur- 
poſe therefore ſnould France ever be at the ex- 
| pence of carrying a war over the [Pyrenees into 
Spain, when ſhe, knows ſhe ſhall be obliged to re- 
linquiſh all her conqueſts again? And astoany in- 
vaſion by ſea, by any other power in Europe, it 
is highly probable it will never be attempted a- 
gain: l. ſuffered too much in the laſt war, 
to undertake ſuch another enterprize; and I know 
no other nation that could do it with the ſame 
advantage. We undertook it when we had Portu- 
gal for our allie, and one half of the kingdom in 
our intereſt, and tho" we met with the moſt ſur- 
prizirfg ſuccels for ſeveral years, were not able to 
Fx King CHARLES upon the, throne, or main- 
tain our ground there; and if it could not be ef- 
fected when that crown was ſo extremely weak, 
and there were ſo many concutring circumſtances 


in our favour, it muſt be in vain to attempt it now e HAP. 


and have ſo formidable a body of veteran troops: 


nor can we or any other people be ſuppoſed to have . 


the ſame inducements to atrempt the conqueſt of 
Spain again for many ages. They may, be diſtreſſed 
at fea indeed by the Engliſh, French or Dutch ; but 
on the other hand, whenever theſe powers diſturb 
the Spaniſh trade, they do but wound their own ; 
ſo that it ſeems the intereſt of every Prince ani 


State in Europe to let them enjoy a long uninter- 


rupted peace. And if their Princes of the houſe 
of Bourbon can revive their manufactures and fo- 
reign commerce, and baniſh that ſpirit of pride 


and indolence, which brought them ſo very low, 


they may'be as flouriſhing a people as any in Eu- 
rope; for no country is better ſituated for trade 
or is capable of producing more valuable fruits or 
manufactures, than Spain and the Spaniſh ſettle- 
ments in America. But I defer ſaying more on 
this ſubject till I come to the article of commerce, 
and proceed to enquire into the publick revenuts 
of the kingdom. 124 tenen 


: 


they have put their militia upon ſo good a foot, XX. 


© The King's revenues ariſe from the cuſtoms and Revenues. 


duties laid on all goods imported andexported ; from 
the further duties laid on all goods brought ints Ma- 
drid, or carried from one province to another; 
from the rents of all the houſes in Madrid, the 
firſt floors of which belong to the King; from a 
rax laid on the peaſants and other people under 
the degree of nobility, proporeighdt16- to their ſub- 
ſtance, (for the Nobility are not taxed but in ex- 
traordinary caſes) z by a duty on all eatables, being 
a kind of general exciſe ; from a duty the Kin 

raiſes on the owners of cattle, which are drives 
annually in winter- time from Leon, Old-Caftile, 


Aſturia, and other northetn provinces, into Eftre- 


madura and New-Caſtile, when the ſnow covers 
the mountains; from the croiſade, which is a 
duty the Pope allows the King of Spain to raiſe 
upon thoſe who eat butter, cheeſe, milk, or eggs 
in Lent; from a ſubſidy paid by the clergy, 
inſtituted to maintain the war againſt the Nagel ; 
from a duty the Clergy pay to be excuſed from car- 
rying arms againſt the Infidels;' by a revenue 
that ariſes to the King as maſter of the three mili- 
tary orders, and from ſeveral taxes, which the 
Knights of thoſe orders pay to be (exciſed from 
railing ſuch forces as their tenures oblige them to; 
from a duty paid by thoſe who cut timber in the 
foreſts of Leon, and other places; by the fifth 


which the King hath of all gold and filver dug 


out of the mines, and alſo of copper, lead, iron, 
quickſilver, pearls,” muſk, amber, emeralds, and 
other precious ſtones ; from the indulto, or dut 

paid to the crown for all treaſure and metchandize 
imported from America, &c. all which, I per- 
ceive, does not amount to more than five millions 
ſterling; at leaſt there does not come more into 
the King's treaſury, after all charges deducted, not- 


withſtanding the late regulations of their finances; 


and great part of this is taken up in the payment 
of their civil liſt, and other neceſſary expences of 
the court; which ſeems to be but a very ſlender 
revenue, conſidering the extent and riches of the 
country, and the treaſures imported from the 


Weſt-Indies. | Bur there are two or three very 


good reaſons why it is no greater, one of which is 
the ſmall proportion of land that is cultivated, and 
the neglect of their ' manufactures; another is, 
that the Clergy and Nobility, who are poſſeſſed 


of moſt of the lands, are taxed very low; and a : 
aſs 


third may be, that the King's revenues till 
R Nb 4 
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firſt. 
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CHA f. through ſuch a multitude of hands who have ſala- 


ties and perquiſites out of them, that though there 


be a great deal raiſed, there does not much come 


into his Exchequer: but till I find the govern- 


ment of Spain, though they were - miſerably plun- 
dered and haraſſed by the contending parties in 


laſt Jongwar, gre not. n in debt as their 
go bvourh they ve no ntici ted their re- 
endes for ages to tome, as the Enghth have, who 


ſo much deſpiſe the Spaniſh ceconomy. 


| Of the Spaniſh coin. 1 
I ſhall obſerve in the firſt place, that in Caſtile, 


Navarre, Arragon, Valencia and Catalonia, there 


are coins pecuhgp to eachyprovinc t there 
others that are @mmonMoche whole khgdo an 
the domiggons Mereto Belonging. & | 


There are allo in every province real and ima- 
.Er the imaginary in Caſtile are, the 
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in Spain, except the Eighteen, which 

in Arragon, Valencia, Catalonia and Navarre. XX. 
The ancient way of accounting in Caſtile, was 

by Maravedis and Quinto's, the Quinto making 

a million of Maravedis; but this is diſuſed, ex- 

cept in paying the King's houſhold, the civil liſt, 


and the croym rents, er 
Among priate people egen ow by an 
and Ducats of Vell Caſtiſe; and in Arrag 


Valencia, Navarre and Catalonia, by Rials and 
Ducats of plate. 


© Both the gold and ſilver ſpecies are miſerably 
clipt in Spain, inſomuch that it is not ſafe taking 


peſt 


ed of 


Mediterranean ; and the produce of their ſoil is 


aravedi, the Rial. Vellon, the new plate Rial, as rich and fruttfül 4s that of any other nation if 


and the Ducat. | 
The real are the Ochavo of cop 


per, the 


it was cultivated. Their wine and oil are in great 


Quartg7 reputation, their wool and filk admirably fine, 


of copper ſingle and double. The ſilver coins are, and the Pyrenean mountains furniſh wood and iron 


the Half Rial of plate, the Whele Rial, and the 


2 
1 
4 


Double Rial; the Half Piaſtre ** che Whole Piaſt * 


ſuffcient ace ee enge abr frviee 
are large, an of arr exquiſite taſte, and they a- 


and another coin, called the Maria, from the bound in pfetidts riherals. Their ſettlements in 


name impreſſed upon it with a croſs qver it. 
Ide imaginary money of Ari 


| J money of Arragorris the Livre; 
or pound, which" tnakes ſixteen” Nials of plate; 
their real copper coin peculiar to them, is of the 


value of a filyer Denier: and all the gold coins 


which are current in Caſtile, are current here 
alſo, except the Maria. There is alſo another 
filver coin, called an Eighteen, becauſe ſo many 
of therñ go to a Rial of Plate. W ee e 
- Alt the gold and filver coin in Arragon is cur- 
rent in Valencia; but no copper, they have a dif. 
fere t Denier. e i e 1. Ig * N is 3 
Im Catalonia, they have 4 filver' coin that is 
neither àn Eighteenth nor a Rial'of plate. They 
have alſoa Denier and Sof peculiar to them; and 
the coins of Arragon are current in Catalonia. 


Tbe imaginary coins in Navarte are the Ocha- 
vo, the Cornado, and the Targo. The Ochavo 


is worth two Maravedis or Mites, the Cornado 
four, and the Targo eight. They have alſo a 
real coin called a Maravedis, which is the only coin 


of Arragon are current here. 


mn Caſtile, two Maravedis or Mites make an 


Ochavo, or farthing; two Ochavos a Quarto, or 
halfpenny; eight Quarto's and a half make a Nal 
of Vellon, and ſixteen Quarto's a' Rial of plate; 
fifteen Rials of Vellon and one Ochavo make a 
Piaſtre, and eight Rials of plate make a Piaſtre; 
fixty Rials of Vellon make a Piſtole. 
In Arragon, Catalonia, Valencia and Navarre 

twenty four Deniers make a Rial of plate, an 

one hundred ninety-twWe a Piaſter. 

The Ducat of Vellon is worth eleven Rials of 
Vellon and a Ducat of plate worth eleven Rials 
eee Nin <ni 7 Hey 


* 


The Maria is valued at twelve Rials of Vellon, 


ind is current only in Caſtile and the provinces 
. nding upon irt. 3 
The Half Piſtole is worth two Plaſters; the 


Whole Piſtole four; the Double Piſtole eight, and 
the Quadruple ſixteen.) The ſpecies of gold and 


filver, from the Half Rial of plate to the Quadru- 
ple, are current in all the kingdoms and provinces 


oy bd * 
* 444 


America furniſn them with prodigious quantities 
of gold and ſilvetꝭ ſilk, wool; Hugar] chen ien! 
cotton, ambergris, cryſtal, emeralds, erg ö 
balm, amber, 'bezoarsſtoh A pearl$/ſaphi ſ— 


Ls 


RL 


a'vaſt- variety of other rich merchandzes. But 
notwithſtanding their ſoil produces ſuch admira- 
bie wine and of very little of iti ĩs culti vatecd a8 
has been frequently hinted on other heads. Their! 
fine wool and: fille is un yrdught, and: they import 
the manufaktures tiade ofit from: England, 
France, Italy, or Holland, extept it be that at 


Segovia they maktꝭ ſome black cloth, and at To- 
ledo· and da they weave taffera's, damaſks' 


and velvets, but none of the beſt; and the flota's 
and galeons they ſend to America are loaden with 
the merchandizes of England, France, Holland, 
and Genoa, the Spaniards being generally no more 
than their factots and agents; and accordingly, 
moſt of the plate that is brought from thence in 
return, is exported again and diſtributed to fo- 
reigners. And except the fleets which ſail to the 
New World, and do not amount to more than 
forty or fifty in any one year, and the Biſcayners, 
who carry oni a little trade to the coaſt: of France 

in their own" bottoms, all the wines, fruits, and 
other produce of * in, is carried abroad in foreign 
ſhips, which oceaſions their navigation t6- be ſo Naviga- 
inconſiderable, that it is impoſſible they ſhould everition 
be able compleatly to man twenty men of war of 
the line with native Spaniards that are ſailors: 


therefore if they have never ſo much wood and 
materials proper for ſetting out large fleets, and 


could cover the ocean with :ſhips;7as* my author 
has it, they can never be very powerful at ſea, un- 
leſs they improve their former commerce, and ex- 
rt their n merchandize; an Engliſh or Dutch 
quadron well-manned, will ſtill be a match for 
air end eee eee e 
As to the religion and eccleſiaſtical government 
of this kingdom, theſe will be conſidered in the 
State of Portugal, which has a very near reſemblance 
to that of Spain, having been a Spaniſh province 
in the laſt century; and almoſt incloſed in it. 
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Treats of the fituation and extent of the kingdom of Portugal; of it's name, original inhabitants, 
euꝗr, mountains, rivers, and produce of the country, mars 


cn. RE kingdom of Portugalis bounded by 
. | the Spaniſh. province of. Galicia on the 
CY 1 north by the provinegs of Leon,. Eſtze- 


Jura and Andaluſia, on the eaſt 3 and by the 
Atlantic Ocean on the ſouth and weſt: extend-. 
ing from the thirty · ſeventh to the forty · ſecond 

degree of north · latitude, and lying between the 
ſeyenth and tenth degrees of reckoning 

from the meridian of London to the weſtward ; 

being about three hundred miles in length from 
north to ſouth, and generally about an hundred 

miles in breadth from eaſt to weſt, Both the longi- 

tude and latitude may ſomething exceed the bounds 

I have preſcribed, tho but a very few minutes. 

The anci- 15 The ancient name of Portugal was Luſitania, 
ent and Which BocuarT is of opinion came from: the 
modern Phernician word Lus, an almond, with which 
name. this country abounds, and Tania, the Greek word 
for a country. Others derive it from LVS us, 

the ſon of Bacchus, or will 2 7 vga x wr 
ſignify The Gawntry of Wine, which the f 
— in this iſland, that annually drink ſe- 

vera l hogſheads of the wine of this country, will 
probably come into. The modern name of Por- 

tugal it is ſuppoſed to have received from the town 

of Porto, ſituated at the mouth of the river Duero 

which place was formerly called Portus Calis: o- 

thers hold, that this town being the port which 

the Gauls frequented anciently, was from thence 

called Portus Gallorum, and communicated it's 

name to the whole country. But I ſhall not de- 

tain the reader any longer with theſe ſurmiſes ; 

The anci- only obſerve; that the bounds of ancient Luſitania 
ent bounds ere very different from thoſe of modern Purtu- 
gal; for Luſitania was bounded by the river Due- 

v0 on the north, and the Guadiana divided it from 

Bztica and Hiſpania Tarraconenſis on the eaſt and 

ſouth ; ſo that Luſitania wanted all the province 

of Entreminho Duero on the north; and on the 

other hand it included moſt 

of Eſtremadura in Spain, and part of Caſtile and 

Leon on the ſouth and eaſt. en 175 

The anci- The ancient inhabitants of this country were 
ent inha- the Turdetani, whoſe ſeats were between the ri- 
bitants. yer Guadiana and Cape St. Vincent, olim Pro- 


* 


and extent 


part of the province 


montorium Sacrum. Lo the northward of theſe, c H Af. 
on the banks of the Tagus, dwelt the Barbarini l. 
and the Celtæ; and to the northward of the Ta, —Y 
us, as far as the Nuero, dwelt the Turduli. The 


eſures lay along the mountain called Sierra dE. 
ſtrella, and the Bracari and Graii between the 
rivers Duero and Minbo. The Carthaginians and 


Romans ſucceſſively poſſeſſed this country, the 
latter being expelled by the Suevj, a northern 
ple, who.enyoyed it not long, being driven from 
thence by the Goths, who poſſeſſed this with the 
reſt of Spain till the Moors made a conqueſt of the 
whole country; from whom it was recovered a- 
gain by the Chriſtians of Gothick extraction, as 
will appear hereafter in the Hiſtory of this country. 
Portugal lying along the weſtern or Atlantick The alt 
Ocean, is refre with cool. breezes from the 5 
ſea almoſt every afternoon, which render the 
heats of ſummer more tolerable, here than in the 
inland provinces of Spain. 
The country is full of mountains, the principal * 
whereof are, 1. The Sierra d' Eſtrella, ancientiy din 
Mons Herminius, which lies between the provinces 
of Beira and Tralos Montes, extending itſelf north 
and ſouth: on the top whereof are two large lakes, 
an of them ſaid to be unfathomable, and ſuppo- 
to have a communication with the ſea, be- 
cauſe wrecks of. ſhips have been found in it, and 
that it is always rough and ſtormy when the neigh- 
ring ocean is ſo. 2. Sierra de Marvao, or 
lerminius Minor, in the province of Alentejo, 
ſtretching as far as the town of Marvao, from 
whence: it receives it's name. 3. The rocky 
mountain of Sintra, which the Engliſh mariners 
call the Rock of Liſbon, being on a point of 
land about five leagues to the weſtward. of that 
city, and anciently called Promontorium Lute ; 
upon which is a monaſtery hewn out of the ſolid 
rock. 4. Sierra de Arabida, alin Promontorium 
Barbaricum, ſituated on another point of land to 
the ſouthward of the mouth of the Taio ; on the top 
of which alſo ſtands a monaſtery. 5. Monte Junto, 
or Mons Tagrus;; contiguous to the rock of Liſbon, 


6. Sierra de Algarva, olim Cicus, which ſeparates 


that province from the reſt of Portugal. And, 


I 7. Mount 


CHAT. 


. This &untry 


of = « foil. 


And, 17. The Caya. 


THE PRESENT $1 
; , Movne Gerve, which ſeparates Portugal fi 


does not only conſiſt, great art of 
It, 'of mountains, but ſome of the he gre F 


tains on that continent. Towards the battom. of 
3 ated with ving 8, 
CES alfo great enty of pris ot. che oil 
fo 800d as m pain. Of otati Efron | = 
alfo nature. is yery bountiful Lars $1. and.their = 4 ; 
oran 


which were bro China hither, 
are ſome of the beſt in N but their ſour 
rang are not compatable to 8 of Seville. 


Their plantation 6f mulberries feed abundance of 


filk-wortns. Of wheat and barley. they have not 
eno 


ugh in the beſt yeats for the ſubſiſtence. of thy 
natives; and when they, are not 1 4 from 
neighbooring aniſh' provinces, the Eng 1 | 
Dutch' import at quantities 0 rain m:; £ 
hotth. © As to the. 
they live miſcrably u n maiſe, or 
a very coarſe kind of food. aye, they muc 

od paſture; the beſt, is towar north, and 
he fleſh 1 their cattle is enerally kan and 977 
here dy h a Fe 
Rn PR eat. little 
to Wen 2 8 cheſnũts, and 2 82 0. 
ther fruits, we meet wick great plenty herg, but 
they are not reckoned fo good as the fruits in 
ſouthern provinces of Spain. Among the produs 
of their ſoil we may alſo reckon 55 for this is 
extracted from the ſea- 22 let into pans on * 
85 eſpecially in a bay near Setival, or 

bes, as the Englich ft ors call it, from whence 
vaſt quantities of ſalt are exported to the 


and to the American plantations.” Of. ſea and ri- 
ver fiſh alſo the Por 


hk 


Fd 


or Ind ian cor 


me to give * me deſcripti 
* 1. * Minho. 2. The he Duero. 5. 
4. The Sn 5. The Mc 
. The Lima. J* The Shi 8. 
Vouga. 9. The Leza 10. The Ave. 11. 
Cavado. 12. The „ 


14. The Coa. 15. The Laura. 16. 


of their rivers, 


The Al 
The Gan 


As to the four firſt, they have hom deſcribed 


among the Spaniſh rivers; and therefore I ſhall 


Zing no notice of them till their entrance into this 
ingdom. 

he Minko, the eee river or them, 
comes from Galicia, and taking, it”s,courſe ſouth- 


weſt, divides Galicia from  Partugals. falli 
the ocean near Caminha. - 


The Duero comes from che p rel. of 2 N 
alls into the 


and runs almoſt directly weſt, t 
ocean a little below Porto. 


The Ta or Taio, 3 2 "ts Sr nin 
ptovince * Eſtremadura „and ru 10 


ing Alm 
Poet, waſhes the walls of Laden, falling i 0 


into the ocean ten or trols, miles below. the 


Cl 
be n river Guadiana alſo comes hom Eſtret 


dura, and entering Portugal between Badajos and 


Elvas, takes it's courſe almoſt full ſouth, n 


ing itſelf into the ocean a little below Syamonte; 


he Lima has its ſource in Galicia, and taking ak 
it's courſe ſouth-weſt, falls into — wi k 


The Cavado runs parallel to the Lima, and 
but a little diſtance from it. 


The Vouga riſes in the p 


* below Aveira. 
8 Mondego riſes alſo in the province of Bei- 


bro P PORTUGAL. 


ſt moun- | 


peaſants ah propel, 8 7 . by 


ortuguele have good ſtore, which 


The ho 


ma- inp 'been long a Province of the former, that I was 


| vince of Beira, and 
running almoſt full weſt, diſcharges ak into the 


taking its opurſe ſouth - weſt. viſits e ot Kr. 
Fd rien and, oo ten gef 9 
fal into the 
The Cadoa, or dao, . | 
5 . and running firſt due north,  afterwatts | 
to. the, wett, and falls into a great b e = 
of eel act ocean near Sertwar ar St. Ubes. 1 
1 pchas or Chanda, runs th the ſawrh- 
be confines pf, Spain and Fortugal, being 
| cos for ſeve | 1 
becher and 1 5 falls ke Guadiana: 4 = 
The er Caya alſo runs ſtom north to ſouth n 
for 8 agues onthe confines of Ei kingdoms, 0 
and falls into the Guadiana neat᷑ Badajos. 
3 The Zezere riſes in the 


ö 


gdomg, 
4 «3, * 
— | 


praviger of Beira. and 
2 13 to the ——— — Tagus fear 


The; ret pf their twers will be taken 
notige in of ; in the 4 pet of their ue 27 
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3 quarries of il nerf n 
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Eicher their ws 
are in fault; for 
loch; worn by che meaneſt of the people 
wear Engliſh cloth or Aud f butbinek bays" 
than other lind: gor n e N 


it, Manufac- 


— Sat tures ü i 
; Others 


© The bei Portugal are brick lively nn Cattle. 1 
as they are alſo-in Spain; but of a flight make:; | 

and mules being much ſurer footed, are mote uſed 
both fot carriage and draught; Some black cattle 
and flocks of ſheep are ſeen here, but they d6 not | _ 
abound, and-their fleſh is generally lean and dry. i 
Their hogs and kids are much the beſt food. 
There is ſtarce any country whete they make fl 
more marmalade, both white and red, with abun- 
.dance of other ſweatmeats; and 4 deal very 
5 050 in 2 1 waters. „ rt 


nA n „ 1 
5 of 3 and babits 4 the Portugueſe 
_ their genius and er and ay 


Kennt +. 8 
* HEREis 1 CHAP. 
+ natives of Spain and Portugal, the latter hav- II. 


— — 
once determined to have omitted this chapter eren, 


d habi | | 
entirely; but hey e have eſcaped me —— — ll. 
in the deſeri | 


on of Spain, and there are writers temper. 

inſiſt, ned wel look upon him- | 
If to be dilgracedd by the compariſon, I ſhall en- 
"quite farther into their reſpective characters. | | 

And firſt, it muſt be admitted, that there are 4 
men in ſome provinces of Spain more robuſt, of a i 
larger ſize, and Who would make much better ſol- 
diers, than thoſe of Portugal; I ſhall inſtance on 


the natives of Catalonia, a regiment of w 
— 


SI 


ADV MATHUR PRE! 


2 1 _ certainly be preferred\to one of Por. 


. 


— a Spaniard ſtripped of all his 


- © 3 as + & 


- ſiurplice, 


282 
wy 


M veel; that wealc eyes ind 


aid tis become almoſt a proverb, that 
N 2 . qualities — — 
ect Po ugueſe. this ſure 
a ferioally: ""EMANVUE L © 92 29 one 4 
\cheir own Writers, in deſcribing” his chöntey men, 
e *« The Nobility think themſelves = 
nd require à ſort of-4 ek; the G 
1 1 ra and the Ne 
„ difdein to de thought inferferKither. * 
he might have ſaid much tie fame" poſſibly of the 
Spaniards of quality, Who, as l 2 as the 8 
Sgueſe, ſcarce Ever fuffer their ſefvinits't Fappioact 
them but on tlie knee e 
As to the Pomugueſe hag une bd has lately 
viſited that country e That 
xions are/ premy Meh | 


* #43 a» -v 


atures delicate, But che Mſuge . ; theſe ar 


is black and ſhining, and their e ns. Iy _ 
90 ꝗthey want a god are of 8 
for the moſt pat generous, Gare d mo 
und that their edafing to bear chilgren ſooner” Pie 
mem of other nations is'a vulgar Eftor,” 
vell as the ſtory of their > ſpe Gacles u 


pretty co 
mon infirmity chere, Rr — — b 
your young people wear them. an W 
re. omitted the aceoumt wei meet with in 
Travels of the dreſs bf a perſon of qua- 
19 1 all inſert it bere: She ſays,” ſhe went to 
ſer a lady of diſtmRtion, and found her in her bed- 
chamber, with her head bate, without any coif or 
other headidreſs4 Ber hir was: partect it the mid- 
dle of the fore head, and ryed With à nan; thi 
her ſhift was of very ſine linen, anc as wide" 
the Lore det pr oportion, buttoned 
at the wriſts with diamond N — neck and 


wwriftbands flowered with ſilk: That ſeveral finall | 


Pillows trimmed with ribbons and broad lace 


upon the bed; that the bedſtead Was byafs'g 


and the head Sorel with' four rows of bal 


of the ſame metal. That the S 


after ſne was 


1 * E 


up, was to have recourſe to the red 
on the paint very thick, not only on 
ks, chin, noſe, forehead, and the edges 


of area but. on the: inſide! of her hands and 


ſhoulders; and this ſhe did every night and morn- 
ing conſtantly; afterwards her woman ſmoaked 


her with perfumes, and then ſprinkled orange- 
flower water upon her: and this Was agreeable to 


the cuſtom of Portugal, to i 


een, oe 
lady belonged. A, 7) 


are generally little meagre creatures, and yet wear 


and without heels, and 


ſiandals, faſtenec to gold rings or 


but the 


hoops and a multitude of gowns one oyer another, 
of rich ſtuffs trimmed with gold and ſilver "lace ; 
Kr is of coarſe black ſtuff, and 
ſo long that it trails upon the 
ſhoes are of black 9 hd, ſtrait as aglove, 
they ſeem to ſlide along 
rather than walk within doors. When th 75 
abroad Sf have pattens, being a kind of ilk 
lates, which raiſe 


them half a foot from the grou 


Valk very aulkwardiy; bot in the houſe they nei- 


ther wear hoops nor pattens. Tann in 2 


they have but little bone, are high beſore, but 
ſcarce reach half way up their backs behind, add 
conſequently would expoſe their tawny ſkins, if 
their ſhoulders were not covered with paint. Their 
hands as well as their feet are ſmall and well pro- 
portioned, and their wide ſleeves with broad ruffles 


| to them buttoned at the wriſts, make their hands 


I 


their Som- 


"thi das Tien 


oy of their ſummer- rooms t 
The Portugueſe, as 2 as the Spaniſh les, | 


ground. Their glaſſes 


* 


Nr STATE : 


pea if tht tefs. Peöple of quality wear vary fine C 8 A * 
linen, and as it 3 carge fe dear, mover 
ſort wear none z t x A rather go without than 
wear coarſe linen. ladies about, their necks 


welt a 105 laced tücker, ah inſtea 5 a * 


ea ſtring F. meda ls or reliques, or perh 5 
rd of fools YA giousorder, a 05 their; 5 15 | 
ends whereof ck £0 the ground, wit 
veral knots.in th dto bor a dikHond or or 


othibt precious! Röm is faſt enced; and the Spaniſhand 
Portugueſe Bates havegencrally ſeveral ſets of jewels. 
Croſs,the top of their ſtays they have a 2270 of 
jrea(t- De umn from whence there hangs 
Anif of J. Pp or theſe little Khqts of 
Ma n ey Me bracelets, rings 
ndants in i abundance, 15 no necklaces. r elt 
| les are 216 covered with Heis, and 
het lit f W und in cheir hair they have a 
Variety of previous 8 with Which they form 
8 burterflies, or other inſets, Sometimes 
0 adorn thes hg ir with ribbons and feathers of 
dus colours, ut. pete kiaye any head-dreſs. 
When they © Abroad in deed they throw a veil 
Fi ver all; Ane 1 ho are 1 in years 
Gar K übe caul o Ir | colf over their hair; but the 


young ladies Wear beitker cap not Coil, night or 


7. Wen greateſt aifichends Tobſerve in the dreſs of 
the e e Port: aefegentlemen, 1 is, that 1 i 
3 "their bieeches, very ſtrait 

The P en ed. large and aal We 
keene. e Fortugue ſe 15 upon ſolemn'oc- 
cafions, as at the W their Princes 
8 Þ are permitted t 


| wear lace and enibroi.. 
which. ate prohibited ie the Spaniards.” 


rear hotice 6 of. at t folempi; ization 
Je marriag tech Spain. and 
Portugueſe made \ moſt glitter 19925 


Tortuga t 
they, hide the Spaniar boo were Re in 
1 blac 2ared a lit it! be diſmal; "the 


agen, jewels of 90 er were the only 
aken. er by the ine Gene- 

1 Spanfards and Portugueſe \ wear . black, 

and the 

French faſhions of late. 


of 'the -—A 


ſe cburtiers frequently follow t the 


uſually a 


plaiſter, that Jooks like poliſhed marble. They 
change bath their furniture and apartments ac- 
cording tothe ſeaſon of the year; upon the lower 
throw ſeveral 
of water every morning, which will dry up 
op half 'an' hour, and leave a refreſhing coolneſs 
afterwards: Upon theſe floors they 7505 fine 
725 Aer, the Tm: with the ſame chair- 
igh ; above theſe are hung pictures and looking- 
„and all round $i 75 of the ladtes 
E ents are cuſhions laid upon the mats, of ſilk 
or velvet, frequently brocaded, which the ſit 
croſs-legged upon, (but the gentlemen in theirs have 
chairs.) Between theſe are fine tables and cabi- 
nets; and at 7 x diſtances ſilver pots or boxes 


„and make them with orange or P, effamine⸗ trees in them, and they 
raw- 


have frames of Work in the windows to keep 
dut the ſcorching fun. In the upper” apartments, 
their hangings, cabinets, Paintings, looking- 
glaſſes and — are exceeding rich ; and the foors 
are covered, frequently with Turkey carpets, In 
winter their beds and | ngings are velvet, trimmed 
with gold or filver lace: in ſummer they uſe no 
curtains, or only ſuch as are made of coloured 
gauſe, to keep out the gnats. In winter they uſe 


the 


As to their hauſes and furniture, they have Houſes 


great many rooms on a floor, rather long and furni- 
than broad; thefloors and ceilings area plain white ture. 


CHAP. the upper floors of the houſe, even to the fourth 
II. ſtory, and in ſummer the ground or firſt floors. 


3 
perhaps, beſides the gentlemen and pages, with CH AP. 
the lady's women, who have coaches to them- 


Copper, tin, or pewter diſhes or veſſels are ne- 
ver ſeen in the houſes of the quality; they uſe 
only ſilver or earthen ware: ſome of the Spaniſh 
Grandees have a thouſand or twelve hundred 
dozen of filver plates, and three or four hundred 
diſhes of the ſame metal in their houſes, and other 
utenſils proportionable; among which are reckoned 
a great number of ſilver ladders or ſteps, with 
which they mount up to their rich cabinets and 
cupboards. Moſt of theſe veſſels and utenſils are 
brought ready made from their American ſettle- 
ments, and pay no duties on importation. They are 
generally il|-ſhaped clumſy things, ſuch as an En- 
gliſh or French filver-ſmith would be aſhamed of. 

Amidſt all this wealth the bad ceconomy of the 
Spaniſh and Portugueſe Grandees and Nobility is 
ſcarce credible, and reduces them to a neceſſitous 
condition, even while they make this glittering 
appearance. Moſt of them paſs away their lives 
in or near the capital city of each kingdom, with- 
out ſo much as ever viewing their eſtates, unleſs 
they happen to be diſgraced at court; they leave 
every thing to their ſteward, and think it beneath 
them to inſpect his accounts. Their tradeſmen, 
drapers, mercers, bakers, butchers, paſtry-cooks, 

ulterers, deliver in their goods upon truſt, and 

et down their own prices, being pretty well aſ- 
ſured their bills will not undergo a very ſtrict ex- 


amination 3 and all the overplus of the eatables is 


carried off by the ſervants (who are at board- 
wages) every night. | . 
It is much beneath a lady or gentleman of qua- 


lity to endeavour to beat down the price of a — 


ſelves. The gentlemen wear black velvet in win- 
ter, with long black cloth cloaks that trail upon 
the ground, and in ſummer black damaſk, or 
other filk, and cloaks of a light black ſtuff ; and 
the women endeavour to imitate their ladies. 


Beſides ordinary ſervants, the quality retain a- Dwarfs. 


bundance of dwarfs of both ſexes, ſtrange miſhapen 
creatures, their heads as big as their bodies, but 
dreſſed up as fine as poſſible. They have alſo a a 
pretty many ſlaves, both Turks and Moors, which 
are valued at four or five hundred crowns a- piece. 
Over theſe they had formerly the power of life 
and death, but the government will not ſuffer 
them to kill their ſlaves at preſent: Fhey uſe 
them however very cruelly ſtill upon ſome occa- 
ſions ; I have known a woman order a pretty ſhe- 
flave to be tied up by the hands by the other ſlaves 
and whipped almoſt to death, becauſe her maſter 
has looked kindly at her. 

Where two ſlaves marry, - their children are 
ſlaves ; but if a freeman marries a ſlave, the chil- 
dren are free. Theſe ſlaves are the beſt ſervants 
they have; for the other will ſtand upon terms, 
inſiſting that they have as good blood in their 
veins as their maſters. The very beggars rather 
demand than aſk an alms, alledging they are de- 
ſcended from Old Chriſtians or the ancient Go- 
thick nobility, and muſt be diſmiſſed with a com- 
pliment if you give them no money, and then 
they go away contentedly. - : | 


The food of the Portugueſe is much the ſame Food. 


with that of the Spaniards, and they are no leſs 
ſober and abſtemious. 2 


The bull feaſts, night. rambles, ſerenades, plays, Diverſions 
viſits, and other diverſions common to Spain and; 
Portugal, have been taken notice of already. I 


of ſilk or goods, or even to take change of a ſhop- 
keeper out of a piece of gold. And as the tradeſ- 
man frequently gives ſeven or eight years credit, 


he ſets down double the price the goods might be 
bought for with ready money. They ſeldom loſe 


their debts however, for the Spaniſh and Portu- 


gueſe quality are men of ſuch honour, that they 


make no difficulty in aſſigning part of their rents 
for the payment of their debts, when they are 


preſſed for money by their tradeſmen. 
The houſes of perſons of quality are crouded 


and ſlaves. with domeſticks, and they are frequently obliged 


to hire other houſes on purpoſe to lodge them. 
Their ſervants wages are very low, eight pence or 
ten pence a day for diet, clothes, and every thing ; 
and a gentleman belonging to a perſon of quality 
has not above fifteen crowns a month, though he 
is obliged to dreſs in velvet in winter and filk in 
ſummer. And indeed they lay out moſt part of 
their ſalaries in clothes, living upon onions, peas, 
beans, and other pulſe, which makes them fo 
ſhar 
out of the diſhes as it goes from table; and both 
entlemen and ladies women, as well as the in- 
erior ſervants, eat at cooks ſhops upon ſuch ſort 


ſer that they are ready to ſnatch the meat 


ſhall here therefore only mention their pompous 
proceſſions on Chriſti day, and other great 
nolidays, deſigned equally for devotion and diver- 
ſion, for they frequently conclude with ſome pious: 
tradegy or comedy; wretched: performances, thar 
can give but little entertainment to. any but an 
ignorant bigotted Spaniard or Portugueſe. The 
lady in her travels tells us, ſhe was at one of 
them, where they repreſented an aſſembly of the 
Knights of St. lago, or Sr. James, where our Sa- 
viour was introduced petitioning them to be ad- 
mitted into their order: Some of the Knights 
agreed to it; while others alledged, that our Sa- 
viour being born of ignoble parents, could not be 
of that order, without breaking into the funda- 
mental rules of their inſtitution. And it was at 
length carried in the negative, to refuſe him: but 
to compromiſe matters, and do honour to Chriſt, 
they hit upon this expedient, namely, to make 
Chriſt the founder of another order of Knights: 
And there is actually ſuch an order, called De 
Chriſto, in Portugal at this day. 


of food chiefly as has been megtioned already. 
One reaſon of their having ſuch numbers of 
ſervants, beſides the ſmall wages they give, is a 


The way of travelling here is much the ſame as Travel- 
in Spain, except it be that they have not ſo many ling. 
coaches, and travel more by water than the Spa- 


cuſtom among the nobility and gentry of keeping 
all ſuch in their pay as have ſerved their anceſtors ; 


inſomuch that ſome of the Grandees ſhall have 
four or five hundred in their houſes of both ſexes ; 
the greateſt * whereof are purely for ſhew, and 
being lodged 1 

| hy of ceremony. 


ut notwithſtanding they retain ſo many, they 


are limited to a very ſmall number when they ap- 
pear abroad; three or four footmen and a groom, 
VOL. II. 


n adjacent houſes, only appear on 


niards do; their country ly ing along the ſea-coaſts. 
and the mouths of the great rivers which riſe in 
Spain running through it. The mule or the litter 
are generally made uſe of on a journey; their 
horſes, which are ſprightly and well made, may 
ſerve on ſhort viſits, to prance at a proceſſion, a 
cavalcade, or before their miſtreſſes windows, but 
the mules are ſtronger and ſurer footed, and con- 
ſequently fitteſt to climb their mountains. Their 
pace indeed is but ow; and as to ſtrangers, WU 
18 E are 


- 
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are forced to have a guide with them that travels 
on toor, they cannot go far in a day. 


CHAP. I. 


 Shews the ſeveral provinces Portugal is diuided into; 

containing a particular deſcription of that of Eftre- 

' » madura, of Liſbon the capital, and other great 

' | towns in it; and of their palaces, churches, pub. 
lick buildings, &c. 


CHAP. FYORTUGAL is uſually divided into fix pro- 
— vinces, viz. Eſtremadura, Beira, Entre-Min- 
Provinces. Ho- Duero, Tralos Montes, Alentejo, and Al- 


Eftrema- The province of Eſtremadura (in Portugal) 1s 
dura. pounded by the river Mondego on the north, which 
feparares it from Beira; by the ſame province of 
Beira and that of Alentejo towards the eaſt ; by 
another part of Alentejo on the ſouth z and by the 
Ocean on the weſt: extending about an hundred 
Engliſh miles in length from north to ſouth, and 
five and forty in breadth from eaſt to weſt. 

Beſides the river Tagus which runs from the 
north-eaſt to the ſouth-weſt throꝰ this province, it 
is watered alſo by the river Zezere, already de- 
ſcribed; by the Naboan, which riſing to the 
northward, takes it's courſe ſoutherly, and having 
paſſed by Tomar, afterwards falls into the Zezere; 
by the / Marg the Cadoan, and abundance of other 
rivers of leſs note. 4 n | 

This province being ſo advantageouſly ſituated 
on the ocean and the river Tagus, and having the 
capital city, which is not only the ſeat of the go- 
vernment, but one of the fineſt ports in Europe, 
within it's limits, is better peopled, and conſe- 

ntly better cultivated, than any other part of 

Chief Portugal The chief towns and places whereof 

are, 1. Liſbon, the metropolis ; in the neighbour- 

hood whereof are Alcantara, Bellem, St. Julian, 

and Caſcais, which require a deſcription from the 

relation they have tg that capital. 2. Cintra. 

3. Almada. 4. Setubal. 5. Salvaterra. 6. Mugen. 

7. Tomar. 8. Pedragan. 9. Leiria. 10. Alcobaca. 

11. Peniches. 12. The Iſles of Borlings, or Ber- 
 _  linges. And, 13. Santeren. 

Liſbon. Liſbon the capital, an Archbiſhoprick and Uni- 

| verſity, is ſituated on the north ſhore of the Tagus, 

from whence it riſes with an eaſy aſcent, compre- 

hending in it ſeven little hills, and ſtretching itſelf 

along the banks of the river ; is of a very irregular 

figure, broadeſt in the middle, and growing nar- 

rower towards the one and the other extreme. It 

lies in thirty-eight degrees forty-five minutes north 

latitude, nine degrees and a half to the weſtward 

of London, nine or ten miles to the eaſtward of 


the ocean, and near and hundred miles weſt of the 


frontiers of Spain. Hana ods 
The anci- Olyſippo, the ancient name of this city, is ſup- 


ent name poſed by ſome, who are fond of making the 


ofit, Greeks or Trojans the founders of all the great 


towns in Europe, to be derived from ULvssss, 


whom they have aſſigned for it's founder. But it 
does not appear however to have been a place of 
any great tame or conſequence till theſe later ages. 
While the Romans were ſovereigns of Luſitania, 
Emerita, now Merida, in Spain, was the capital 


of this country: The Suevian Kings made Oporto 


the ſeat of their government; and the Gothick 


Monarchs never reſided in Portugal while they had 
the dominion of Spain. There were ſeveral other 
towns in this province, which was then a part of 
Spain, of much greater note. It was indeed made 


CAES. M. IVLIO PHILIPPO FEL. AVG. 
PONTIF. MAX. TRIB. POT, II. P. P. CONS, 
HI. FEL. IVL. OLISIPO. But at that time it 
comprehended but one of the hills it now ſtands 
upon. Toa | 

They reckon it about two leagues from the hill 
of St. Vincent, which is at the caſt end of the 


city to the hill of St. Katherine on the weſt; | 


but the breadth is very unequal, the town forming 
a kind of creſcent on the river. Upon the hill of 
St, George, whichis the higheſt, and commands 
all the town, ſtands the citadel, ſeparated from 


the city by a wall, and looks like a town itſelf, - 


The city is ſurrounded only by a ſingle wall, and 
ſeventy*ſeven antique towers after the Gothick 
mode], of no great ſtrength at preſent : There are 
twenty-ſix gates on that ſide next the river, and 
ſeventeen on the land fide. It is computed there 
are in Liſbon thirty thouſand houſes, and about 
two N inhabitants; and conſe- 

uently it is larger than any city in England or 
88 except London and . . 


. The ſtreets are very narrow and ops people Streets; 
ng 


are perpetually aſcending ordeſcending ſome of the 
ſeven hills, which makes it inconvenient to walk 


in, as well as for coaches, and occaſions litters to 
be uſed pretty much. Thoſe ſtreets which have a 
deſcem, and are waſhed clean by the rain, are 


much the ſweeteſt ;; for the reſt are ſo full of all 


manner of filth thrown out of the houſes, that ic 
is not eaſy to paſs them. The citizens houſes are 
generally old ill-contrived buildings, and the lat - 
tice- windows are no great ornament to them. 
Thoſe of the nobility indeed are fair handſom 
ſtructures, built of hewn ſtone, and with their 
yards and gardens belonging to them, take up a 
great deal of ground, but tew of themhave courts 
before them, £ | | 


There are in it, beſides the cathedral, forty pa- Squares: 


riſh-churches, and about as many monaſteries of 
both ſexes, which make a tolerable appearance. 
The fineſt ſquare in the town is that before the 
royal palace, which forms one fide of it; another 
ſide of it runs along the river, and is ſupported 
by a wall, and on the oppoſite ſide is a range of 


fine buildings. This place, in the phraſe of the 


French, is altogether charming z for here are the 
moſt elegant buildings in town, and here you con- 
tinually fee large fleets atanchor in the river, beſides 
great numbers of ſhips perpetually under ſail, either 
coming in or going out of the harbour: here they 
celebrate their bull-feaſts, and here they more 
barbarouſly bait ſuch unfortunate Proteſtants as 
fall into their hands; the people are taught to 


| ſhout and huzza at the roaſting and torturing an 


innocent defenceleſs man, as if ſome ſignal victory 
were gained. Near to this is another great ſquare 
on the bank of the river, where the principal 
market of the city is held; but the largeſt in the 
town is that called the Rucio, where the ſeveral 
hills about it form a kind of amphitheatre, and it 
is adorned with ſeveral magnificent houſes of the 
nobility. Here a fair is held every week. 


Among their buildings that of the King's pa- The pa- 
the lace. 


lace is the moſt remarkable, which lies upon 

river, and is one of the firſt things that preſents 
itſelf to a foreigner on his arrival; it makes a 
ſplendid appearance, and was deſigned for a ſquare, 


but only one ſide of it is built; ſome other build- 


ings have been added by different Princes, ſo 
| | 2 i | that 


N 


a Roman colony, and had then the name of Fel. C 
citas Julia conferred upon it, as appears by the III. 
following inſcription found here, (viz.) IMP. 


HAP. 


* P 
A 
uw 


OF PORTUGAL, 

CH AP. that it is not very regular. There is a fine pro- 
III. ſpect however from it of the 

Ed art th 


rt, the ocean, and 
e country on the oppoſite ſide of the river. 
The — 79 — are grand, very commodious, 
and richly furniſhed in winter; but in ſummer 
they take down the hangings and curtains, and 
there appears nothing but bare walls, or 
on them. There are two galleries in it about an 
hundred paces in length, in the firſt and ſecond 
ſtories, and balconies in the windows. In the 
third ſtory is the royal library, containing a great 
number of valuable books in preſſes. Adjoining 
to the palace is a ſquare court ſurrounded with a 
Piazza, where the merchants meet and ſe 
their goods to ſale. Within the palace hy wars 
ral large rooms, where the Cortes or States aſ- 
ſemble, the Council of War, and the ſovereign 
Courts of Juſtice. The King's chapel is an ele- 
gant building, richly adorned,” and ſhining with 


and azure | 


Churches. The churches in Lifbon, as in other Roman 


Catholick cities, are generally noble edifices, and 
_ adorned 3 but the cathedral, dedicated to 
St. VincenT, that ſtands one of the ſeven 
hills, to which it communicates it's name, is an 
old Gothick ſtructure, which has very little to 
recommend it but the richneſs of ſome of it's cha- 
= with it's ſacriſty or treaſury, where the veſ- 
Is and ornaments belonging to the church are 
kept. The fineſt and moſt magnificent of their 
churches is that of 'the Dominicans, in which are 
three chapels, ſhining with gold from the pave- 
ment to the roof. In one is the genealogy of our 
Saviour in baſs-relief, and in another that of St. 
Dominick. in the third is a fine crucifix, with 
the wound in the fide open, and here the holy 
ſacrament is continually expoſed. This chapel 
is illuminated with wax-tapers, and a vaſt num- 
ber of ſilver lamps; and over the portal we ſee 
the names of all thoſe who have been burnt: 
the Inquiſition. The convent is ſuitable to the 
magnificence of the church, and near it is the pa- 
lace of the Inquiſition, to which the Portugueſe 
ive the name of Santa Caſe, or the Holy Houſe , 
fore which there is a fine fountain adorned with 
marble ſtatues throwing out water on every ſide. 
In the church of the Auguſtins, called our 
Lady of Grace, is a croſs of gold adorned with 
precious ſtones, valued at an hundred thouſand 
crowns, which is carried in 
grand feſtivals. 
The Merciful Society, as it is called, have alſo 
a magnificent church, but it is much more cele- 
brated for the 3 benevolence of it's 
members. It is com of perſons of the high - 
eſt rank in the kingdom, the King and Princes 
of the blood are frequently members of it; and 
he who happens to be Steward, which is eſteemed 
a poſt of great honour, cannot ſpend leſs than a 
hundred thouſand livres the year he ſerves, if he 
would come off with applauſe, They apply them: 
ſelves to relieve all people in diſtreſs, particularly 
thoſe who are aſnamed to beg, widows and or- 
phans, whom they protect againſt their injurious 
neighbours. They maintain a great number of 
poor virgins, give them portions, and marry them 
as they have opportunity; and in ſhort, ſays my 


author, ſuffer none to want but ſuch as have a- 


bandoned themſelves to vice. They relieve pri- 
ſoners, and aſſiſt them in compounding for their 
liberty; and when any are condemned to death, 
they attend and comfort them in their laſt mo- 
ments. | | 


i&tures 


proceſſion at their 


every Holy Thurſday they. ſhew the holy hand- 


kerchief uſed by our Saviour at his crucifixion — 22 


which the reader has met with in ſeveral other 
Roman Catholick churches, in the courſe of this 
hiſtory. + | n | 
Another church is much admired, founded b 
the Queen of Joan V, which is wainſcotted with 
ebony from the pavement to the roof, and ſup- 


„ 


c METH 
In the church dedicated to the Mother of God, C HAF. 


ported by pillars of the ſame wood; and here that 


een was interred, as ſhe deſired. | 
The hoſpital of All Saints is one of the largeſt 
and beſt endowed in Europe, where they enter- 
tain people of every nation and religion without 
exception; the ſick, the lame, madmen, and 
foundling children; and when they are fit to go 
out, give them a ſmall ſum to ſubſiſt on till they 
are otherwiſe provided for. 3 
The Jeſuits have four fine convents here, being 


in great eſteem in Portugal, where they are ſtiled 


Apoſtles. 


If we take a view of Liſbon from the river, or 


from the ſouthern ſhore, it affords an admirable 


proſpe&t ; for as the town is built in the form of a 
creſcent, and the churches, palaces, convents, 


and other buildings rife gradually from the river 


one above another, we command the whole cit) 
at once. On the other hand, if we behold the 


neighbouring country from the town, we have 


the moſt charming landſcape imaginable z; a fine 
large river, a league in brefdth juſt beneath us, 
in which we ſee a foreſt of ſhips of all fizes ; be- 
yond it a beautiful country, interſperſed with towns 


and villages,” and a little farther the ocean. | 


The harbour of Liſbon, if we extend it from 
St. Benito- above it, to the bay of Caſcais at the 
mouth of the river, is four or five leagues long; 
but if we only take in that part of it about chi 
town, where ſhips ride in the greateſt ſecurity 
from ſtorms and enemies, in eighteen fathom wa- 
ter, it will contain ſeveral thoufand ſail : the en- 
try of it indeed is hazardous without a pilot; but 
on the other hand, ſhips ride fecurely when they 
are in it, being covered by the hills on which the 
city ſtands on one (ide, and 
which are very high on the other. When ſhips 
arrive they are obliged to ſalute the fort of Bel- 
lem, or Bethleem, two leagues below Liſbon; 


but they are prohibited to fire a gun when they 
come up 


whatever. 798 | 
It is almoſt 1mpertinent to obſerve, what eve 
one knows, that Liſbon is one of the greate 


as" high as the town, on any pretence 


by the oppoſite banks, 


towns of trade in Europe, though not the greateſt, * 
as a French writer inſinuates; for I believe it will 


be admitted, that London and Amfterdam have 


either of them a more extenſive commerce. We. 
ſee indeed merchants of all nations and com- 


lexions in this city; and I queſtion whether the 
gliſh do not fend as many ſhips hither as to a- 
ny one port in Europe, where they exchange their 
woollen · manufactures, lead, and tin, for wine and 
fruit, and receive good returns in treaſure. The 
King, with the Grandees, Nobility, and Courts 
of Juſtice: refiding at Liſbon, contribute to it's 
flouriſhing condition, as well as it's foreign trade. 
And as this province is 2 
has frequent opportunities of importing corn and 
cattle by ſea and land, and the rivers and fea- 
coaſts afford them plenty of fiſh and fowl,  provi- 
ſions are not often ſcarce, at leaſt they are much 


in the 


well cultivated, and 


more plentiful here than in the more inland pro- 
vinces. The air is more temperate than 


: Spaniſh 


8 
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Spaniſh provinces under the ſame parallel ; and 
their water is excellent, inſomuch that their peo- 

le live to a great age, and not ſo ſubject to in- 
E as in ſome other countries. And an- 


other great happineſs is, that it is much ſafer: 
walking the ſtreets in the night-time, than in 


Alcantara 
palace. 


Bellem. 


many other great towns in — 4 a man is in 
much greater danger of having his clothes ſpoiled 
y a ſhower of cloſe- ſtools, than of being robbed 


or mur derem. | _T 
The palace and village of Alcantara lies on the 
river Tagus, about a mile to the weſtward of 
Liſbon. The palace is a magnificent ſtructure, 
but chiefly admired for it's beautiful gardens, and 
the delicious country in which it ſtands; the 
grotto's, fountains, and caſcades, the brooks and 
cahals, whoſe banks are covered with flowers, 
orange and citron-trees, perfume the very air, 
and make it a moſt, agreeable retirement in the 
ſummer. 1 wh... | 
Bellem, or Bethleem, is the name of a town, 
a monaſtery, and a fort. The monaſtery was 


- firſt built, and communicated it's name to the reſt. 


Caſcais. 


. cumbered pretty muc 


King EMANvuEL founded it in the beginning of 
the ſixteenth century, and dedicated it to the 
Bleſſed Virgin, ſtiling it, The Birth of our Lord, 
in memory whereof it was called Bethleem, which 
the Portugueſe, write and pronounce Bellem or 
Belin. Both the cloyſter and the church are noble 
piles of building, and plainly ſhew they are of 
royal foundation : the church is lined with jaſper 
and the fineſt marbles from top to bottom; and here 
are the tombs of ſeveral of their Kings and Princes, 
being exquiſite pieces of workmanſhip. The 


church and cloyſter are delightfully fituated on 


the bank of the river, and over- againſt them in 
the middle of the channel is a great ſquare fort built 
upon piles, called, The Fort of Bellem, which 

ſhips are obliged to ſalute, and ſhew their bills 
of diſcharge from the cuſtom-houſe, &c. and to 
give an account of themſelves on their arrival from 
abroad. This is not only a gariſon for ſoldiers, 


but the upper ſtories of it ſerve to conſine priſoners 


of ſtate. —_ . | 
Iwo leagues below Bellem lies the village of 
Caſcais, on the northern ſhore, before which is 
a road that ſhips frequently come to an anchor 
in; but it is not very ſecure riding here, on ac- 
count of the ſands about it. There is a mall 
ort in the place, and it is the capital of a mar- 
quiſate, wt 
_ A little above Caſcais the Tagus diſcharges it- 
ſelf into the ocean b 
Lach rocks and lands, called 


the. CaChapper, three quarters of a league in length, 


St. Julien. 


Fort Bou- 
gio. 


The town 


and half a league in breadth, that divide the mouth 
of the river into two channels, through which all 
ſhips enter that are bound for Liſbon, by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of pilots that come off from the ſhore, 
Each of theſe channels is defended by a fort, with» 
out whoſe leave no ſhip can paſs. The northern 
channel is the narroweſt and moſt difficult, which 
is defended by Fort St. Julien, or Giaom, built 
upon a rock, and furniſhed with forty pieces of 
cannon, and a gariſon of three hundred men. 
The great channel lies to the ſouthward, being 
defended by Fort St. Laurence, or the Tower of 
Bougio, as the Portugueſe call it, and is erected 


and m oun. On piles on a ſhoal of ſand in the middle of the 


tain of Cin 


Moon, 
with the 
rock of 


Liſbon. 


_ ſea, being of a round form, and 
tra, or the With free ſtone. 


the works faced 
Beyond Caſcais, on the ocean, near the mouth 
of the Tagus, is a promontory or cape which 


2 


a very wide opening, en- 


the ancients call Premontorium Lune, or O 


which is the ſame the Engliſh mariners call the 
Rock of Liſbon.. This promontory is the ſpur or 
branch of an high mountain, which ſailors make 


-CHAP. 
nenſe, and the modern Portugueſe, Cabo de Rocca, III. 


at a great diſtance, formerly called the moun- 


_ rain of the Moon, and at this day Mount Cintra: 


On the ſide of this mountain, behind Caſcais, is 
a little town of the ſame name, about ſeven leagues 
from Liſbon. On the top of the mountain is a 
fine monaſtery, the friars whereof are of the order 
of St. I Ro, dedicated a noſtra Senbora da Rocca, 


or to our Lady of the Rock, with a church, to 


which people reſort and pay a nine days devotion, 
Both the church and cloyſter, with an inn that 
ſtands near it for the accommodation of the devout, 


are hewn out of the ſolid rock. From hence there 


is one of the fineſt proſpects in the world; on one 
ſide is the ocean, and on a ſecond the river Tagus, 
and on the other two a fine country well planted 
and manured. At the foot of the mountain on 
the promontory, are the ruins of an ancient 
temple, dedicated to the ſun and moon; on 
one of the _ whereof the following inſcrip- 
tion is ſtill viſible, viz. SOLI AETERNO 
LVNAE PRO AETERNITATE IMPERIE 
ET SALUTE IMP. CAL... SEPTIMII 
SEVERI ET IMP. AVG. CAES. M. AVRE- 
LI ANTONINI AVG. PII En 2 
12241 10 21 r Nett: CAES. ET 
IVLIAE AVG. MARTIS. CAES. DRVSIVS 
VALERIVS CAELIANVS VIATI VSI AV- 
GVSTORVM, &c. 6 on: ir] 1001 243 of ir. 
On the fide of the mountain which looks to- 
wards the ocean is the little village of Collares, 
where there is an ancient grotto or cave even with 
the water, inhabited, as was given out of old, by 
Tritons and Mermaids. Between the village of 
Callares and the mountain is one of the moſt de- 
licious vales in the world, about a league in length, 
which furniſhes the markets of Liſbon with corn; 
wine, fruits, and flowers. it 30; 550% 


On the ſouth ſide of the river, over-againſt Almad-. 


Liſbon, ſtands the caſtle of Almada, ſituated on a 
high rock in the little bay of Couna, taking it's 
name from a town adjoining to it. Here is a 
medicinal ſpring, whole waters are good for the 
gravel. A little further at the bottom of the bay 
lies the little village of Couna ; and beyond, to- 
wards the eaſt, the town of Aldea Gallega, on 
the banks of the Tagus, through which lies the 
common road from Seville to Liſooon. 


* 


briga, which ſtood a little to the weſtward, and 
had in it a temple dedicated to JurrrEx Au- 


MON, in the times of paganiſm, of which there 


are ſtill ſome remains. Sctubal is ſituated two 
and twenty miles to the ſouthward ob Liſbon, near 
the mouth of the river Cudoan, at the bottom of 
a fine bay, which forms one of the beſt harbours 
in the kingdom; and on the land- ſide lies a fine 

lain, abounding in corn, wine, and fruits, two 
eagues in lengti ; at the end whereof is a moun- 
tain, cqvered with a foreſt of pine: trees and other 


timber. At this town they make vaſt quantities 


of white ſalt, Which is tranſported to the northern 
kingdoms of Europe and to America; and the 
fiſh with which their rivers and ſeas abound are 
vended to great advantage in the neighbouring 


provinces; ſo that St. Ubes is at this day one of » 


the moſt flouriſhing: cowos on the coaſt of Portu- 
gal. It is encompailed with a wall and other mo- 


oY X dern 


Setubal, vulgarly called St. Ubes, is a modern getubal or 
town, built out of the ruins of the ancient Ceto- St. Ubes. 


OF PORTUGAL. 


CHAP, dern fortifications, and the entrance of the har- 
III. bour defended by two forts. 

_ TT: To the weſt of Setubal the land runs out into 

pichel, the ſea, and forms a cape called by the ancients 
Promontorium Barbarium, and by the moderns 

Cape d'Eſpichel. It is a branch of the mountain 

laſt mentioned, and the rocks of which it conſiſts, 

afford quarries of the fineſt marble, ſuch as white, 


| 2 carnation, and other colours, of which theß 
0 


rm pillars that take an admirable poliſh ; in my 
author's phraſe, you may ſee your face in them 

as in a looking-glaſs. e | 
Benevento At the confluence of the rivers Soro and Tagus 
lies the little town of Benevento: and further eaſt- 
$alyaterra. Ward Salvaterra, in a fruitful country, where is 
one of the King's palaces, to which he frequently 


Mugen. Teſorts, Mugen ſtands at the confluence of the 
rivers Colo and Tagus, about eight leagues north- 
eaſt of Liſbon. | | 

Tomar. Tomar is ſituated in a fine plain at the foot of 


the mountains on the river Naboa, twenty leagues 
north-eaſt of Liſbon, the country about it being a 
perfect foreſt of olives. Above the town ſtands a 
caſtle on a mountain, which once belonged to the 
Templars, but at preſent to the Knights of the 
order of Chriſt, of which the King is Grand 
Maſter, and the Prior of Tomar Sub-maſter. 
This is one of the richeſt and moſt magnificent 
houſes belonging to the order. The town con- 
ſiſts of two pariſhes, and has three or four mona- 
ſteries in it. T9 f : 

To the northward of Tomar, in the mountains, 
are the vineyards of Figueiro which produce ex- 


cellent wine. 

Pendragon, Farther to the northward lies the town of Pen- 
dragon, or Pedragoa, at the confluence of the 
rivers Pera and Zezere, in a good air and fruitful 
ſoil, and. adorned with near two hundred foun- 
tains. Here the Kings of Portugal had a pleaſure- 
houſe when they reſided at Coimbra. | 

Leira is ſituated weſt of Tomar, twenty-leagues 
to the northward of Liſbon, between the two lit- 
tle rivers Lis and Lena, in a fruitful foil. It is 
defended by a citadel, and is a biſhoprick, the 


Leira. 


only one in the province beſides Liſbon, whoſe 


revenue is computed to be eighteen thouſand du- 
| cats per annum. 

To the weſtward lies Alcobaca, ſituated be- 
tween the two little rivers Alcoa and Baca, from 
whence it takes its name. The town is mode- 
rately large, but is moſt conſiderable on account 
of a rich monaſtery of Bernardines. It has a mi- 
tred Abbot, who is ſpiritual and temporal Lord 
of the place, and frequently held by perſons of 
the firſt rank; and in the church are the tombs of 
ſeveral Kings of Portugal: . | 
To the ſouthward of Alcobaca are the hot baths 
called As Caldas, which heal many diſeaſes. 
Thirteen or fourteen leagues north of Liſbon 
lies the port of Peniche, in a peninſula on the 
ocean, ſurrounded with rocks, and defended by a 

citadel and other fortifications, 

Two or three leagues to the weſtward of this 
coaſt lie four little iſlands, called the Berlinges, or 
Borlings, welt known to our mariners. The 
largeſt of them, which communicated its name to 
the reſt, was called by the ancients Loudobris and 
Erythia, and has at preſent a fort in it and a 
gariſon. | eee 5 

Santaren is ſituated on an eminence in the mid- 

dle of a large plain that lies on the banks of the 


Alcobaca. 


Peniche. 


Santaren. 


Tagus, twelve or thirteen leagues north-eaſt of 
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Liſbon. The country about it abounds in corn, CHA P. 


wine and olives, but particularly corn. 
Seven leagues north-eaſt of Liſbon lies the town 


Al | 
of Alanguer, in a plain planted chiefly with vines * 


that produce excellent wine. 2 
© HA Boe, i) fi 
Contains a deſeription of the province of Beira. 


T> E province of Beira is bounded by the river Rin. 


Duero, which ſeparates it from the provinces 

of Entreminho-Duero and Tralos Montes on the 
north; by the Spaniſh provinces of Leon and 
Eſtremadura on the eaſt; by the Portugueſe E- 
ſtremadura on the ſouth; and by the ocean on 
the weſt : extending in length from the north- 
weſt to the ſouth-eaſt, that is from Feyra on the 
ocean to Salvaterra upon the river Elia, about 
four and thirty leagues; and in breadth thirty 
leagues : containing fix camarca's, or ſubdiviſions, Sabdivif- 
Viz. one along the river Duero, called Lamego ; ons. 
a ſecond along the ocean, called Aveiro; two in 
the middle of the country, viz. Coimbra and Vi- 
ſea; à fifth to the ſouth, on the Tagus, called 
Caſtel Branco; and the ſixth to the eaſtward, viz. 
that of Guarda. n | 
This province is watered by ſeveral conſiderable 
rivers, which render it very fruitful, viz. the 
Duero, which bounds it on the north; the Vou 
and Mondego, which run quite croſs the middle 
of it from eaſt to weſt, and fall into the weſtern 
ocean; the Zezere, the Ponſul, the Aravil and 
Elia, which run from north to ſouth, diſcharging 
themſelves into the Tagusz and the Pavia, which 
3 ſouth to north. _ falls into the Duero. 

amago is an ancient epiſcopal city, heretofore Lamago. 
called Lama, r = — Balſamao, 
near. its confluence with the Duero, and is about 
forty leagues north of Liſbon. It contains two 
pariſhes, and two or three monaſteries, and about 
two thouſand inhabitants. It is famous for an 
aſſembly of the States held here in the year 114: 
under ALonso” I, King of Portugal, in which 
their fundamental laws were firſt eſtabliſhed. The 
ſoil about it produces abundince of excellent. 
Aveiro, olim Lavara, is ſituated in a fine fruit-: 3 
ful plain, on a little bay of the ſea near the mou 


Rivers. 


. 


of the Vouga, ſeven leagues to the ſouthward of 


Oporto, and nine to the northward of Coimbra. 
The bay divides it into two parts, that have a 

communication by a ſtately. bridge, and it is ſur- 
rounded by an antique wall and towers. The port 
will admit only of ſmall veſſels. There are in it 
four pariſhes, three or four monaſteries. and nun- 
neries, an hoſpital, and about two thouſand inha- 


bitants. They make here great quantities of ſalt, . 


which foreigners take off their hands, 5 
From Oporto to Coimbra there runs a long g de 
chain of mountains, called by the ancients Mount Alcoba. 
Alcoba, which name they retain at this day. Be- 
tween theſe mountains and the ſea is a pleaſant 
fruitful valley, interſperſed with villages, but 
ſcarce a league in breadth in any place. The 
mountains are full of ſprings, which form little 
rivulets that fall into the Duero, the Vouga, or 
Mondega. ns. 2 EY 
Coimbra, or Conimbra, is ſituated on an emi- 
nence at the end of a fine plain on the north ſide Oimbra. 
of the river Mondego, thirty leagues to the north» 
ward of Liſbon, and ſix to the eaſtward of the 


18 F ocean. 
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CI AP. ocean, It is a, 
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—— 45 
Poole. thoſe rivers; being bounged by, th d 


Air, &c. 


Forms a covered way, through which people paſs 


Douro already 


or diſtricts. | . 
It is naturally well N being ſeparated 
eaſt by rivers and al- 


and the moſt” cklebrated univerſity in Portugal; 
and here is one Of the tribunals of the Inquiſition. 
The city comprehends ſeven pariſhes, five com- 
vents of men and four of nuns, ſixteen colleges, 
a houſe of mercy, (of the ſame inſtitution with 
that mentioned in the deſcription of Liſbon) and 
an hoſpital z and there are about five thouſand fa- 
milies in the place. The bridge is a ſine ſtone fa- 
brick, of 1 arches, and indeed conſiſts 
of two rows of arches one above another, and 


without being expoſed to the weather. The uni- 
verſity was founded in the year 1290, by King 
Dewv1s I, and removed from thence to Liſhon; 
but King Joun III, fixed the univerſity here again 
in the year 1553, and is thereupon. regarded as 
its founder. The Jeſuits college is deemed the 
fineſt edifice in the place, and 1s prodigiouſiy large. 
The aqueduct, which brings water to the town, 
alſo is admired. The cathedral and the reſt of the 


| churches and monaſteries are handſom buildings, 


well adorned and beautified ; but the ſtreets and 
rivate houſes have no great elegancy in them, 
As the town ſtands on the fide of a hill, the ſtreets 


are generally uneven ; that called the Calzada, 


where the Jeſuits college ſtands, is much the faireſt. 
There are fifty profeſſors in the univerſity, and 
near three thouſand ſtudents. The revenues are 
computed to be about four thouſand pounds pet 
annum. The country about Coimbra is ex- 
tremely pleaſant, and well planted with vines and 


olives, | 
Contains a deſcription of the Provigce of Eure. 


[ 


HE province ofEntreminho-Dourg,orDugre, 
_ derives its name from its. ſituation between, 
oe rivers bei b Minho, which 
ſeparates it from the Spaniſh province of Galicia 
on the north; by the province of Tralos Moates 
on the eaſt; by the river Duero, which divides; 
it from the province of Beira on the ſouth; and 
by the ocean on the welt. : 

The principal rivers, beſides the! 


Minho and the 
A deſcribed, are the Lima, the Ta- 
naga, the Cavado, and the Rio d Aves. 
The Lima riſes in Galicia, and taking its courſe; 
to the ſouth-weſt through this province, falls into 
the ocean near Viana. 


The Tamaga alſo hath its 
and running almoſt due north before it falls into 
the Douro, divides part of this province from chat 
of Tralos Montes. N | 


The river Cavado (Cadayws) riſes. in the moun : 
tains on the confines of Galicia, and running 
ſouth; weſt by Braga, diſcharges itſelf into the ſea 
a little to the ſouthward of che L 3 

The Rio d' Aves, olim Auus, runs n to- 
e 


ima. 


that of the Cavago, and falls into 
ocean to the ſouthward of it. 


The province is ſubdiyided into four Camarca's, 


weſtern 


from Spain on the north and 
moſt inacceſſible mountains, and on the weſt it 


bas the ocean. They enjoy almoſt à perperual 
ſpring, and a ſweet ſerene air. 


: 7 abu) They have little 
grain, and that is chiefly rye and millet : hows. 


hath its ſource in Galicia, 


1 


good eſteem; and in their mountains and foreſts 
is plenty of game. LL RT 


Biſbop's.See, ſuffragan of Frags, ever, they, abound. in wine. Here are alſo great CH AP. 


— 


The chief towns are Viana, Caminha, Mon- Chief 
caon, Ponte de. Lima, Eſpoſendo, Porto, Braga, towns, 


A marante, and Guimaraes. | 


Viana de Foz de Lima, ſo named from its lying Viana. 


at the mouth of the Lima, and to diſtinguiſh it 
from another town of the fame name in the ſouth 
Portugal, is pleaſantly ſituated on the ſea- coaſt, 

ve or ſix leagues to the weſtward of Braga. The 
town conſiſts but of one pariſh, moderately large, 
and adorned with ſome handſom buildings, both 
publick and private, and particularly co convents 
of Benedictines, that make a good appearance. The 


ſtreets are well paved and even, and the harbour 


commodieus, but of difficult entrance, which ren- 
ders it the ſecurer from enemies, all ſhips being 
obliged to have a pilot from the coaſt to cart 
them in. At the entrance of the port is a 
citadel, regularly fortified, and ſurrounded by a 
ditch cut gut of the ſalid rock; It is become a 
place of-briſk-trade ſince the Engliſh have taken 
off fo much Portugal wine, though the vines of this 
rovince are much ſmaller than thoſe that come 
from the more ſouthern parts of the kingdom. 
The Governor of the province and the Treaſurer- 
General, have'their relidence here, 28 . 


Caminha is a frontier town, ſituated at the Caminha. 


mouth of the Minho, over- againſt Guardia in 
Galicia, three leagues to the northward of Viana. 
The place is ſtrong both hy att and nature; being 
encompaſſed by the Minho on one ſide, and the 


little rzver/Coira on the other, and defended by 


walls and baſtions ef the modern way. At the 
entrance of the river Minho alſo, in a little iſland; 
is built a regular fort, vhich commands the ave- 
vues ta the Nn and hatbour. Iris the capital 6 4 
duchy which belongs to the Marquis of Villa Real. 


Moncaon is: another little frontier town, ſituate Moncaon. 


on the Minho, over againſt Salvaterra in- Galicia. 
It is defnded by a caſtle, and furrounded by walls 


and foxtiſications after the modern way, but not 
conſiderable upon any other account. 0 


— 2 — 


ocks of ſheep, the wool and fleſh of which dre in V+ 


Ponte de Lima is ſo named from a fine bridge ponte de 


over the river Lima at this place. It is a 
walled town about twenty miles to the northward 
of Braga, conſiſting of one pariſh, and about five 
hundredi inhabitants, and has in it a monaſtery, 
an hoſpitals and: a houſe of mercy. | 


etty Lima. 


Porto, formerly called Portucale, and at this Porto. 


day ſometimes . Port · a- Port, is ſituated on the fide 
oha rugged mountain the foot whereof is waſhed 
hy the Douro, and is about a league diſtant from 
the mouth of that river, which here forms a good 
harbour hen the ſhipping are got into it, but it 
is of very difficult entrance on account of the 
rocks and ſands, which form a bar that can only 
be got over at high water with the aſſiſtance of a 
coaſting pilot. The ſtreets are well paved and 
commodious enough, only the inequality of the 
ground the town ſtands upon makes it not very 
pleaſant walking in them. There is a fine key 
runs along the banks of the river, cloſe to which 


the ſhipping lies; ſo that a merchant may ſee his 
| It is 


veſſels unloaded from his awn windows. 
computed the natives of this place may amount to 
four or five thouſand people, beſides foreigners that 
reſqrt hither on account of trade. It is eſteemed 


the ſecond town of the province, and is honoured 


Here is 
alſo 


with a, Biſhop's See of great antiquity, 
2 


— DOFASTTS AL 
CHAP. gde ne of the ſovereign Councils or Courts of the 
— 


kingdom held, and an academy for young gentle- 
men to learn their exerciſes. They have allo an 
arſenal, docks and yards for building and fitting 
out men of war. Though the ſituation of this place 
be naturally ſtrong and inacceſſible from the ſea, 
it has only an antique wall with ſome ruinous 
towers on the land- ſide, and a little fort with four 
baſtions. The moſt elegant building in the place 
is a convent of the Auguſtins, in which there is a 
beautiful gallery of a vaſt extent: the church 
belonging to it is of a round form, and very rich- 
ly adorned. | 


Braga. Braga is a very ancient archiepiſcopal city, 


flocks of ſheep. | 2 b p24 OILS 
Guimara- Guimataez, or Guimaranes, the capital of a 


CZ. 


try, and communicat 


+ having the primacy re 


| tant. Here is a 
Dor | 
their chief manufactures are linen and fine thread. 


loony to the ge 0 the name 
uguſta, as appears by the following inſcription 
found there, = be 77” * 


ISIDI AVG. SACRVM. LVCRETTA, Fi- 
DA, SACERDOS. PERP. ROMAE ET AVG. 
CONVENTVS. BRACARAYG. V. D. | 


| : | | v3 3B B e 
It was one of the four principal towns of Spain, 
and capital of a government, ſaid to be built by 
the Bracares, who anciently inhabited this coun- 
their name to it. When 
the Suevi came from Germany, and made à con- 
ſt of Galicia and Portugal, this was the feat df 
their kingdom for an, hundred and ſeventy years; 
and the Goths, who ſucceeded them, alſo made it 
the capital of a kingden. 
| The city ſtands on the ſouth bank. of the river 
Cavado, about five leagues to the eaſtward of the 
ocean, and ſixty, north of Liſbon. It. conſiſts of 
five pariſhes, three monaſteries, and as many nun- 
neries; and contains about three thouſand families, 
The houſes are generally old ſubſtantial. tone 


| buildings, but have no great elegancy in them 
any more than the Archbifnop's palace and the 


cathedral, which are more admired for their anti- 


quity and extent than for their beauty. The 
Rechbiſhop is both ſpiritual and temporal lord of 


the place, for which reaſon he has a {word as well 


as a croſs carried before him. His revenue is forty 
thouſand ducats per annum, and he diſputes the 
imacy with the Archbiſhop: of Toledo in Spain. 
Foledo it ſeems loſt. the title of Primate of Spain 


- when that city was in the hands of the Moors; 


and when Ar HONSO I, King of Leon and Ca- 
ſtile, retook Braga from the Moars in the year 
740, he transferred that dignity; to this city, and 


ali the Biſhops of Spain acknowledged the Arch; 


biſhop of Braga for their Primate: but the Chri- 
ſtians having reduced Toledo, under their power 
again, the Archbiſhops of that city inſiſted on 

ſtored tor them: but the diſ- 
pute is not yet determined. However, the Biſhops 
of Spain acknowledge Toledo for their Pri mate, as 


thoſe of Portugal do Braga. The country about 
Braga produce corn, ine and fruit, and here is 
| of 


diſtrict, is ſituated on the river Ayes, about three 
teagues ſouth-eaſt of Braga, and conſiſts of four 
pariſhes, two monaſteties, a houſe of mercy and 
an coftaining:about- @ thouſand .inhabi- 


,- and- ſome! other handſom buildings; 
The country abeut it is as fruitful as any in For- 


ing in ſheep, game and wild fowl. 


Tamaga. 


palace of: the agcient Kings of D 


tugal, producing corn, wine and fniits, and abound- 


A little to the ſouthward of Guitharaez lies A- 
marante, a pretty little town, ſituated on the river 


Deferites the, province of Talis Ahn, 


. 
** 


T Tu province of Tralos Montes, or Beyond Tualos 
1 the Mountains, ſo called from its ſituation Montes. 
with regard to the reſt of Spain, is bourided bj 


Galicia on the north; by Leon on the eaſt; by 
Beira on the ſouth; and by a chain of mountains 


which divide it from Entreminho-Douro on the 


welt; being thirty leagues in length from north to 
ſouth, and twenty in breadth, _ Wee 
The chief rivers are the Douro, the Ta 
the Pinhaon, the Tuelo, the Sabor, and the Coa. 


The Douro divides the north-eaſt part of this pro- 


vince from Leon, and then turning about to the 
weſtward, divides Tralos Montes into almoſt two 
equal parts. The river Tamaga enters this pro- 
vince, from the mountains of Galicia; and run- 
ting ſouthward, divides part of this province from 
Entreminho-Douro. The rivers Pinhaon, Tuelo, 
and Sabor, alſo having their. ſources in Galicia, 
run to the ſouthward and fall into the Dours. 
The river Coa, olim Cuda, riſes in the mountains 


maga, Rivers. 


. yielding it 


The natiyes are, looked uppn,to 


hem. Tbe 


y guro, Braganzay h 
and 


on, that river, to diſtinguiſh it from Miranda on 
Eb 8 8 


conlifs but of ne pariſh, a houſe of mercy, an 


hoſpital, and about four hundred families: 


nz on a little fivulet near the river Sabor 


preſent, King of Portugal, whgſe anceſtors were 
the molt, illuſtrious houfe 


Chaves 


iſhed as any part of For. 


*.. f © 42 
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CHAP. Chaves, or Chiaves, olim Aqua Flavia, is ſitu- 
' VE ated on the river Tamaga, two leagues from the 


Sr frontiers of Galicia; a fortified town, defended 


'* by a double wall, a caſtle and other works, and is 
the principal town of the province, the reſidence 
of the Governor and Treaſurer-General. Here 
are found abundance of ancient monuments, and 
among the reſt a pillar with the names of the ten 
cities of the province, viz. 

CIVITATES DECEM, AQUIFLAVIEN- 

SIS, AOBRIGENS, BIBALI, COELERINI, 
ERVAESIL, INTERAMICI, LIMICI, AEBI- 

SOC, QVARQVERN, TAMACAN I. 

Montale- To the weſtward of Chaves ſtands the caſtle of 
Fre. Montalegre; and to the ſouthward, not far from 
5 the Douro, between the little rivers Corgo and 

VillaReal. Ribera, the town of Villa Real, conſiſting of two 
pariſhes, two monaſteries, a nunnery, a houſe of 
mercy, and an hoſpital, and about eight thouſand 

| inhabitants. 

Almeida. 
hill on the frontiers of Spain, conſiſting of about 
three hundred inhabitants. 

Caſtel Ro- Caſtel Rodrigo is a fortified town, ſituated 

drigo. among the mountains, a little to the ſouthward of 
the Douro, and to the eaſtward of the frontiers of 
Spain, remarkable chiefly for a fine palace. The 
reſt of the towns of this province do not deſerve 


a particular deſcription, 


CH A P. vn. 
 Deſeribes the province of Alentejo. 


CHA P: LEN TE] O, Provincia trans Tagana, ſo 
Ts. called in regard of its fituation to Liſbori,and 


ince. tween thoſe two rivers, is bounded on the north 
by the Portugueſe Eſtremadura; and by Andaluſia 
and the Spaniſh Eſtremadura on the eaſt ; by the 
kingdom of Algarva on the ſouth, and the Por- 
tugueſe Eftremadura, and 'the ocean on the weſt ; 
extending about thirty-ſix leagues in length, and 
near as much in breadth. 03 

The chief rivers are the Tagus and Guadiana 
already deſcribed, the Zadoan, the Exarama, the 
Campilhas, the Canha, the Odivor, the Avis and 
the Cava. The Zadoan, Sadanus, olim Calippus, 
has its ſource in the mountains of Algarva, and 
running from ſouth to north, falls into the ſea 
near Setubal, as has been intimated already. The 
reſt-of them are ſo inconſiderable, that they are 
ied up in the heat of the ſummer, and do not 
deſerve a particular deſcription. | 

This province is divided into five Camarca's, or 
diſtricts, viz. thoſe of Portalegre, Elvas, Eſtre- 
mos, Ebora and Beja; and is eſteemed one of the 
richeſt and moſt fruitful in Portugal, eſpecially in 
corn: they have alſo excellent wines, admirable 
fruit, the beſt ſweet, or China oranges, come 
from hence, and oy have abundance of dates : 
their mutton and are good, and they make 
better cheeſe than in any other province ; and 
here are ſome ſilver mines, with quarries of marble 


and jaſper. | 


Rivers. 


The chief towns are Ebora, Eſtremos, Elvas, 


Campo Mayor, Aronches, Portalegre, Olivenza, 
Villa Vicioſa, Moura, Serpa, Mertola, Beja, Por- 
tel, Viana, Alcazar de Sal, St. Iago de Cacem, 
Sines and Orique. © * 

Ebora is ſituated on a hill enco 
mountains, about the middle of the province, 
2 1 


Almeida is a little fortified town, ſituated on a 


mpaſſed with 


twenty leagues ſouth eaſt of Liſbon. It is about C H AP. 
a league in circumference, and encompaſſed with VII. 
an antique wall and towers, and reckoned a 
very ſtrong place before the modern way of for- 
tification came in vogue. It conſiſts of five pa- 

rithes, nine monaſteries, ſeven nunneries, a houſe 

of mercy, and an hoſpital, and contains about 

four thouſand inhabitants. Prince HN eſta- 

bliſhed a univerſity here about the year 1559, but 

it does not flouriſh. According to tradition, this 

city was built by the Phenicians, who gave it the 

name of Ebora, alluding to the fruitfulneſs of the 

ſoil, JuLivs CæsAx changed its name to Li- 
beralitas Julia, as appears by an ancient inſerip- 

tion diſcovered here, viz. | IC 

DIVO IVLIO LIB. IVLIA EBORA OB 
IVLIVS IN MVN. ET. MVNIC. LIBERA- 
LITATEM EX D. D. D. QVOVIS DEDICA- 
TIONE VENERI GENETRICI CAESTVM 
MATRONAE DONVM TVLERVNT. 

It was a conſiderable town in the time of the 
Gothick Kings, and had the privilege of coining 
money, as appears by a medal of King S1S$EBUT, 
on the reverſe 'whereof we find the words Civi- 
tas Ebora. It remained under the dominion of the 
Moors, till the year 1166, when King ALpnow- 
$0 I, retook it from them, with the reſt of the 
towns of Alentejo. Twenty years after he ereq- 
ed it into a Biſhoprick ; and in the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, Pope Paul. III, at the inſtance of King 
Jonx, created it an archbiſhoprick ; Cardinal 
Henry, the brother of Joun, who ſucceeded 
to the crown on the death of his nephew the 
unfortunate Don SEBASTIAN, being the firſt 
Archbiſhop of this See. The country about E- 
bora, as well mountains as valleys, are exceeding 
fruitful, and in the former are mines of ſilver. 

Eſtremos is ſituated ſix or ſeven leagues north Eftremos. 
eaſt of Ebora, on a hill which it covers entirely, 
and is divided into the higher and lower town, 
the higher ſerving as a caſtle to the lower. It 
was ſtrongly fortified at the time that Portugal 
revolted from Spain, being not far from the fron- 
tiers of Andaluſia. The houſes of people of con- 
dition make a grand appearance, being built with 
white marble, which they find upon the ſpot. 
The town conſiſts of three pariſhes, three mona- 
ſeries, a nunnery, a houſe of mercy, and an ho- 
ſpital, containing about two thouſand inhabitants. 
They make a very fine red earthen-ware at this 
Place, which was not long ſince in great eſteem 
in England and other countries of Europe, .and 
ſerved to adorn their tea-tables. Without the 
town is a fountain, ſo large that it turns ſeveral 
mills near its ſource, but it dries up in winter. 

It has the quality alſo of petrefying any thing al- 
moſt that is thrown into it. MIV 

Elvas ſtands about twenty-four miles to the Elvas. 
eaſtward of Eſtremos, and ſix from the frontiers 
of the Spaniſh Eſtremadura. It is ſituated on a 
hill which it covers entirely; it is defended: by a 
caſtle, and ſtrongly fortified; the works being of 
hewn ſtone, It contains ſeveral fair ſtreets and 
handſom houſes, and has a ciſtern ſo large, that 
it will hold water enough for the inhabitants for 
ſix months. The water was conveyed thither 
by a magnificent aqueduct three leagues in length. 
and ſupported 1 places by five high arches 
one over another, which was broken by Don 
Joan of Auſtria, when he beſieged the place in 
659. It conſiſts of four pariſhes, three monaſte- 
ries, two nunneries, a houſe of mercy, and three 


CHAP. 


VII. 


Campo 
Mayor. 


OP PORTUGAL: 


hoſpitals, and contains about two thouſand five 
bundred inhabitants. It is a very ancient town, 
and was formerly called Helvis, from a people of 
Gaul who bullt it, according to tradition. On 
that ſide of the town where the aqueduct is, they 
have a latge foreſt of olives, three quarters of a 


league in length, and cut into Walks, with foun- 


tains in the middle of them. Near this place 
Don Jo HN of Auſtria was defeated by the Por- 
tugueſe, and forced to raiſe the ſiege above men- 
tioned. Beſides oil, the neighbouring country af- 
fords ſome of the beſt wine in Portugal. King 
E MANUEL honoured Elvas with the title of a 
city anno 1513, and King SxBASTIAN procured 
it to be made a biſhoprick in the year 1570. J find 
it is eſteemed at this day one of the ſtrongeſt for- 
treſſes in the.kingdom. mn. 
Iwo leagues to the northward of Elvas lies 
Campo Mayor, a frontier town againſt Spain, ſi- 
tuated on the flat top of a hill, and pretty well 
fortified. It. conſiſts of only one pariſh, a mo- 
naſtery, a houſe of mercy, and an hoſpital, and 
contains about twelve hundred inhabitants. 


Arronches Arronches is another little frontier town, to 


Portalegre Portalegre is a fine town, "honoured 


the northward of Campo Mayor, and contains a- 


bout five hundred inhabitants. s. 
with the 
title of a city and a biſhoprick, ſituated at the foot 
of a very high mountain, in an agreeable coun- 
try, - leagues to the eaſtward of Liſbon, and 
near the frontiers of Spain. It is defended by a 
good wall, with ſome old towers upon it, acaſtle, 


and other fortifications; but I do not look upon 


Caſtello 
de Vide. 


the frontiers of Spain, which formerly went by 


Olivenza. 


it to be a place of great ſtrength. It conſiſts of 
five pariſhes, three monaſteries, two nunneries, a 
houſe of mercy, and an hoſpital, and contains a. 
bout three thouſand inhabitants. They have here 
a very indifferent woollen manufacture. ; 
Two leagues to the northward of Portalegre 
ſtands Caſtello de Vide, and to'the eaſtward' of 
it another ftrong caſtle called Marvan, with ſeveral 
other caſtles erected on a chain of mountains near 


the name of Mons Herminius. 
Olivenza is ſituated in a large plain on the eaſt- 
fide of the river Guadiana, and as the Spaniſh 


Eſtremadura lies open to it on this ſide, is deemed 


Villa Vi- 
cioſa. 


tween Elvas and Eſtremos, and is defended: alſo 


a town of conſequence, for which reaſon it is 
fortified after the modern way. It contains two 
pariſhes, a monaſtery, two nunneries, a houſè of 
mercy, and an hoſpital, and about two thouſand 
inhabitants. 2 20 E 0s, 8 A 

Villa Vicioſa 


2 


is a fortified town, ſituated be- 


by a caſtle, which commands the place, and has 
in it a palace which belongs to the houſe of 
Braganza, with an achoining park three leagues in 
circumference. The town confiſts of two pa- 


riſhes, ſix monaſteries, three nunneries, a houſe - 


of mercy and an hoſpital, containing about two 
thouſand inhabitants. In the [ſuburbs is an old 
temple, no conſecrated to St. James, but for- 
merly to Pos ERA NE ; and ent numbers of 
inſeriptions are found in honour of that Pagan 
deity, among which one is as follows: | 
_ - PROSERPINAE, SERVATRICTI C. VET- 
TIVS SIEVINVS- PRO EVNOIDE PLAN- 


TILLA CONIVGE. SIBI: RESTITVTA V. 


| Moan: 


S. A. I. P. Theſe laſt letters fighify, Votum Sol 
vens. Anime Libeus Poſuit. . 2. 
Moura is an antient town, formerly known by 
the name of Arucci Nova, ſituated in a plain, a- 
bout a mile to the eaſtward of the Guadiana, 


, t f 
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785 
at the confluence of two little brooks which 5 HA f. 
into the Adita, and eight or nine leagues to the 
ſouthward of Ebora. It conſiſts of two pariſhes, | 
two monaſteries, as many nunneries, a houſe of 

mercy, àn hoſpital, and a fort; but being ta- 

ken by the Spaniards in the late war, the forti- 

fications were demoliſhed on their quitting it in 

the year 1708. | R090; E 

Serpa is ſituated on an eminence, very rocky Ser pa. 
and uneven; a league to the eaſtward of the Gua- 
diana, ten leagues to the ſouthward of Moura, and 
about half a day's journey from the frontiers of 
Andaluſia. The Spaniards demoliſhed the forti- 
fications of this place in the year 1708. It con- 
ſiſts of two pariſhes, a monaſtery, a houſe of 
— 417 and an hoſpital; and contains about eigh- 
teen hundred inhabitants. Serpa is a very ancient 
town, and retains the ſame name it had in the 
time of the Romans, as appears by the following 
inſcription found near the wall, vz. W 

D. M. S. FABIA PRISCA SERPENSIS C. 
R. ANN: 20. H. S. E. S. T. T. L. C. GEME 
NICVS PRISCVS PATER ET FABIA CA- 
DILLA MATER POSVERVNT. —_—- 

The adjacent fields are extremely agreeable, be- 
ing planted with groves of figs or olives : but in 
the great road from Cadiz and Andaluſia to 
Liſbon,- which lies through this town, for the 

ace of fifty miles, viz. from Cubas to Aldea 


Gallega, it is very bad travelling, the country 


being one ſandy deſart, with ſome poor inns upon 
it at fifteen or twenty miles diſtance from each 
other, that afford very little entertainment. 

| Mertola, olim Myrtillis, is an ancient town, Mertola. 
ſituated on an eminence” on the eaſt ſide of the 
Guadiana, near the place where that river begins 
to be navigable, about twelve leagues: to the 
ſouthward of Serpa. It was a flouriſhing town 
in the time of the Romans, as appears by the 
pillars, ſtatues, and other antiquities that are daily 
dug up here, as well as by the many pieces of 
ſculpture placed confuſedly in the walls by the 
Goths and Moors, who did not underſtand them. 


. *  Beja, or Bexa, o Par Julia, ſtands on an Beja. 


eminence in the middle of a fruitful plain, three 
leagues to the weſtward of the Guadiana; and 
thirty ſouth-eaſt of Liſbon, It is of a round form, 
and defended by an antique wall and towers, 
with a caſtle built by King Denis. It conſiſts of 
four pariſhes, three monaſteries, as many nunne- 
ries, a houſe of mercy and an hoſpital, and was 
honoured: with the title of a city by King E- 
MANUEL. ' Anciently it was a Roman colony; 


and three of the preſent gates are ſaid to be of 


Roman arclitecture. On the ſteps of the cathe- 
dral church is found the following broken inſcrip- 
VIZ. 1 ; ® > C\ * 3 L SYS $1 1 


And lower more entire L. AELIO AVRELIO 

COMMODO IMP. CAES. AELI HADRIA- 

NI ANTONINI AVG. PIF P. P. FILIO 

COL. PAX. IVLIA D. D. Q. PETRONIO 

MATERNO C. IVLIO IVLIANO II. VIR. 
Eight or nine leagues to the northward of Be- Portel. 


Ja, ſtands the little walled town of Portel on a 


hill, with a caſtle on the top of it, conſiſting of. 


two pariſhes, - two monaſteries, and ſeven hun- 


Four or five leagues to the ſouthward of Ebora Viana. 
lies Viana, on the river Exarama, being defended 
by a caſtle, and contains one pariſh, a nunnery, 


and about ſix hundred inhabitants. 


18 


| Al- 


VII. 


Alcazar 
de Sal. 


St. Tago 
de Cacem. 


Sines. 


THE:PRESENT-STATE 
The chief towns are Caſtro Marin, Tavila, CH A p. 


 Alcazar de Sal; Olim Salacia Imperatoria, is ſi- 
tuated on the Sadoan, in the diſtrict of Setubal, 
and ten or twelve miles ſouth- eaſt of that town, 


famous for it's ſalt-pits. Above Alcazar, on a 


high ſteep mountain, ſtands the caſtle, ſtrong by 
art and mature. This town is not only conſider- 
able for it's ſalt, but the fine mats which are made 
of the ruſhes in the neighbouring meadows, and 
vended in all parts of the kingdom. 
St. lago de Cacem is ſituated on a, pleaſant 
hill, about a league and a half to the eaſtward of 
the ſea-coaſt, ' from whence there is a fine pro- 
ſpect of the on. It received it's modern name 
partly from a Mooriſh lord, who was poſſeſſed of 
it when the Chriſtians retook it from the, Infi- 
dels, and partly from a miraculous image of St. 
JaMEs, which, according to tradition, was found 
here when the town was taken. It was built out 
of the ruins of the ancient Merobriga, which 


Rood about. two hundred paces from it, and of 


which there are ſtill ſome ruinous remains, as an 
aqueduct, a bridge in the middle of a valley, and 
a fountain, with a fine reſervoir of hewn ſtone. 

Sines, or Odiſines, is a port- town, ſouth-weſt 
of St. Iago de Cacem, inhabited by. fiſhermen, 
who make great advantages of the ſhoals of good 
fiſh which they take on their coaſt. - To the 
ſouthward of Sines lies the fine plain of Ourique, 
in which are twelve or thirteen villages, the chief 


whereof gives name to this plain, memorable for 


a victory the Chriſtians obtained here anno 1139, 
over five Kings of the Infidels, under the con- 


duct of ALÞ#40nNs 0: their General, who was 


Fee iy ge 235 | £42 41 0 Fonts Gs 4 g 
| Deſcribes the.province, or kingdom.of Agar us. 


CHAP, 
VIII. 


Algarva 


province. 


thereupon proclaimed King of Portugal in the 
feld of battle. In the 06th century King 8 
BASTIAN built a magnificent church upon the 
place, adorned with trophies, to perpetuate thr 
memory of this ſignal vict or, 16; 
47 28 ie nnr IE31 O08 

12 :3C HAP. VIII. . Sig 
X LGARVA, or Algarb, is the moſt ſouther- 
ly province of Portugal, being bounded by 
the mountains called Sierra de Algarve, or Calde- 
raon, which ſeparate it from Alentejo, on the 
north; by the Guadiana and à ridge of moun- 


tains which divide it from Andaluſia on the eaſt; 


and by the ocean on the ſouth and welt ; being 
about twenty-ſeven leagues in length from caſt 


to weſt, and eight in breadth. Ir is watered by 


a great many little rivers, but none of any length 


or conſequence except the Guadiana already de- 


ſcribed. The Celtz and Turditani poſſeſſed this 
country in the time of the Romans. The 
Moors held it upwards of five centuries, and gave 
it the modern name af Algarys, an Arabick 


word, which many writers inform us, ſignifies . 


a'fruitful country'; but a French author. before 
me, who pretends to be better verſed in Arabick, 
aſſures us that the word Agarbe lignifies a weſtern 
country ſituated at the ends of the earth, which 


a agrees very well with the ſituation of this pro- 


vince. The face of the country is generally 
mountainous, but affords however plenty of wine, 
figs, raiſins, oil and almonds, inferior however 
to thoſe of Spain, and it abounds in dates; but 


they have not always corn ſufficient for their own 


uſe, and then they im rt it from the . 


Faro, Silves, Villa Nova de Portimao, Albor, 
E and Sagrez. Farr) 

.. Caſtro Marin is a little frontier town and port, 
on the weſt ſide of the mouth of the | Guadiana, 
oer againſt Aymonte in Andaluſia, The rocks 


VIII. 


Caſtro 
Marin. 


and mountains on the ſide of Spain render it of 


difficult acceſs. 463.3: 1 | 87 
Tavira, or Tavila, is ſituated on the ſea-coaſt, 
at the mouth of the little river Gilaon, five or 
fix leagues to the weſtward of the Guadiana, and 
is ſuppoſed to be the Balſa of the ancients. It 
is the capital of the province, but neither large 
or lous. It conſiſts of two pariſhes, four 
monaſteries, a nunnery, a houſe of mercy, and 
an hoſpital, and contains about two thouſand in- 
habitants. The town is walled, and defended by 
a caſtle, and in the middle of it is a ſtately bridge 
over the little river above mentioned. | 
Faro is a conſiderable port, ſtrongly ſituated on 
the, Ocean, which here forms a bay, in the mid- 
way between Cape St. Vincent, and the mouth 
of the Guadiana, and is defended by a good 
caſtle and other works. It conſiſts of two pa- 
riſhes, three monaſteries, a nunnery, a houſe of 
mercy, and an hoſpital, containing about two 


thouſand inhabitants, and is now an epiſcopal 


See, removed hithet from Silves anno 1390. It 
was built out of the ruins of the ancient Oſſo- 
noba, which Jay a little to the eaſtward, and is 
now reduced to a ſmall village called Eſtoi, where 
was found the following inſcriptions; viz. 
©, IMP. CAFS:. P. LICINIO VALERIANO 
F. F. AVG. PONT. Mak. P. P. TR POT. 
III. COS. RESP. ,OSSON: EX. DECRETO. 
ORD. DEVOT.——NVMINI MAIESTA- 
The ſea _ abundance of good fiſh near 
moſt- of the inhabitants 


Faro, and accordingly 
are employed in the fiſhery. \"& | 
Silves is ſituated. in a pleaſant country, four or 

: Jeagues. north-weſt of Faro, formerly a Bi- 
ſhop's See, but now reduced to an inconſiderable 
town of forty houſes. 
Lagos is fituated on a fine bay of the ocean, 
about five leagues to the eaſtward of Cape St. 


Tavila. 


Faro. 


Silres. 


Lo. 


Vincent, where the Britiſn fleet frequently took 


in water and other refreſhments in the late war. 
It conſiſts of two pariſhes, two monaſteries, a 


nunnery, a houſe of mercy, and an old caſtle, 


and contains about two thouſand inhabitants. The 
fiſhery ſeems here alſo to be the principal bu- 
ſineſs of the inhabitants. - _ 


Cupe St. Vincent, anciently called Promontorium Cape $e. 


Sacrum, 18 the ſouth-weſt 
of Eur near which is a little town that till 
retains ſome likeneſs of the ancient name, being 
called Sagrez, to which there belongs a tolerable 
road for geri but has little elſe in it that 
deſerves a deſcrip tio. 
As to the iſlands of Portugal, which are ſitu · 
ated in the Atlantick Ocean between Europe, A- 
Tries and America, they will be treated of in 
aire geen: I ſhall only obſerve here, that the 
chief of them are the iſlands of Cape Verd, which 
lie near. that point of land, on the coaſt of A- 
frick, and thoſe of the Azores, or Terceras, 
which lie in much the fame latitude with Por- 
tugal, but rather nearer the continent of Ameri- 


ca than that of Europe; and the iſland of Me- 
dena, which lies to the north of the Canaries. 


f þ + | 
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. OF PORTUGAL. . 


„ en » aa 
| Contains an alſtratt of the hiſtory of Portugal. 


ORT UGAL remaining a province of Spain 
I till the Moors made a conqueſt of it in the 
eighth century, the hiftory of Portugal till that 
time, and until the Moors were driven out of 
it by the Chriſtians, has been already conſidered. 
The Generals of the Moors, as has been obſerved 


already, divided Portugal as they did the reſt 


of Spain, into abundance of little principalities, 
every Captain almoſt ſtiling himſelf King or Sove- 


| reign of what he had poſſeſſed himſelf of by force 


of arms. 

In the year 1093 Arynonso, or AT ons VI, 
King of Leon, and the firſt of Caftile, demand- 
ing the aſſiſtance of all Chriſtian powers againſt 


the Infidels, amongſt other noble adventurers came 


HzNRVY, a younger ſon of Repzrr Duke 
Burgundy, whoſe father was RoBERT King © 
France, the ſon of HuG@n Carer, accordin 
to ſome writers; tho? others derive his pedigree 
from the houſe of Lorrain. But however that 
be, all agree that HE NR u with the troops he 
brought with him did ſignal ſervice againſt the 


Infidels: Whereupon King ALF nowsvs gave 
him his natural daughter HER ESIA in mar- 
riage, and ſo much of Portugal as was then in 


Henry 
Earl of 
Portugal. 


poſſeſſion of the Chriſtians, which eonſiſted then 
chiefly in the provinces of Entreminho- Douro 
and Tralos Montes, together with the reſt of that 


country as far as the river Guadiana, if he could 


complete the conqueſt of it, conferting on Him 
at the ſame time the title of Count or Earl of 
Portugal; upon condition nevertheleſs, chat he 
ſhould acknowledge the Sovereignty of the Ki 

of Caſtile, and attend them in their wars wi 
three hundred horſe whenever he was required. 
Hz w xy died in the year 1112, leaving a ſon 
named ALoxso or Al HONsSO, then an infant; 
during whoſe minority FERDINAND Pactz, 
Count of Treſtamara, Who married his mother, 
had the adminiſtration of the government. But 
Alrhoxso coming of age, drove his father-in- 
law out of the kingdom, impriſoned his mother 


and took the government into his on Hands. 


Sancho I. 
1185. 


build and people a great many conkiderable towns. that Journ King of Caſtile ſhould'marry the 
as I | 


She calling in Ab Honsus VII, King of ow 1 
to her aſſiſtance, a battle was fought between thi 
Count and the King of Spain, wherein the Count 
obtaining the victory, he looked upen it that he 
had thereby freed himſelf from tlie ſubjection 
of the King of Caſtile. Ar PHONE afterwards 
invaded: the territories of ISAR the Moor, whoſe 
territories lay to the ſouthward of the Tagus, and 
defeated him, with four on try Moorifh 
Kings his confederates; in that memorable battle 
fought in the plains of Ourique above-mentioned, 
which was followed with the feduction of moſt 
of the ſouthern part of Portugal as far as the 
mountains of Algarva. Wuhereupoh he was pro- 
claimed King of Portugal by his army; and ha 


ing taken the ſtandards of the five Moorim 


Kings in that engagement, he ordered five ſhields 
to be quartered in the arms of Portugal, which 
are retamed to this day. ALPHONSO, after a glo- 
rious reign, died in the eightieth year of his age, 
anno 11868. e eee 
Sancho, or Sauer ius, his fon, fucceeded him, 


who was all his reign, like his father, engaged 
with the Moors, but found time however to 


He died in the year 1212, and was fucceeded C HAP. 
by his ſon Ar$Howsvs, ſurnamed Ct ASS US, IX. 
of whom we meet wirn nothing more recorded Aiphonſo 
in hiſtory than that he made a voyage to the II. 
Holy Land and tock the city of Alcaſſar from 1212. 
the Moors. He died in the year 1223, and was | 
ſucceeded by his fon Sawcnao I, an indolent Sancho IT 
Prince, whotn his ſubjetts having depoſed; he fled 127% * 
to Toledo, and his brother Auynonso' III was 
thereupon declared Regent. Upon Saxcno's 

death Ar P nous todk upon him the title of Alphonſo 
King; and marrying BrATRTCE the natural — 
daughter of Al yHOoNο NX, King of Caſtile, received 

with her in dower the kingdom of Algarves, then 

lately recovered from the Moors. Whereupon the 


Kings of Portugal took for their arms a Border, 


Gules, interſperſed with caſtles Or withotit number; 
but now reduced to ſeven round their eſcutcheon. 
He was an active Prince, and having added ſeveral ; 
conſiderable cities to his kingdom, died anno 1279, . 
when he was ſneceeded by his ſon Diowvsrvs à Dionyſus, 
Prince celebrated for his juſtice, liberality and con- 1279. 
ſtancy, and adorning the kingdom with a great f 
many publick buildings; among others, the academy 

of Coimbra was founded by this Prince. He died 

in the year 1325, and was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Arpnons IV, furnatned' the Brave; His reign 

was diſturbed in the beginning of it by his na- 
tural brother Arpronso, who was in great & 
ſterm with the people; but he defeated him at g 
length, and compelled him to fly the kingdom. 

He obtained à great deal of honduralſo in that 

general battle _— between the Chriſtian Prin- 

des of Spain and Portugal on the one fide, and 

a confederacy pf the Mooriſh Kings on the other, 

called" the battle of Sellado; where the Chriftians - 
obtained a Bgrial' victory over the Irifidels; and 

Killed two hundted thouſand Moors upon the ſpot, 

if we may credit their hiſtorians; but nothing 

fs common as to find them enlarge and = 

nify things in their relation of theſe wars muc 

beyond the trath. ' The greateſt blemiſhiin the reign 

of this Prince was the putting to death Donna 
Acnrs De CAsTRO, whom his ſon PRT ER had 
married againſthis conſent, which eccaſioned the 


. Fouts Prince to foment an inſurrection againſt 
ws 18 


father, Which was not ſuppreſſed without a 
great deal of Hoodſhed; but at length matters 
were compromiſed between the father and ſon, 
and AL PHONsO dying in the year 1357, was 
ſucceeded by PT ER,; to whom ſome have given peter. 
the name of rhe Cruel, which it is ſaid Was occaſi- 187. 
ofied only by his ſtrict execution ofoffenders, never | 


FTpafing any that were convicted; but chiefly from 


his putting all thoſe to death whoHad' been any 
ways concerned in the murder 'of his beloved 


wife A&vxzs,* He died in the year 1368, 


e AexEs. He di the year and perdinand 
Was ſucceeded by his fon FERDIN AvD, who laid 1368. 
Ulaith alſo to the kingdom of Caftile, to which 
Hewky the Baſtard, who had murdered” his bro- 
ther PETER, furnamed. the Cruel, had no legal 
title. But Hewngy on the contrary invaded Por- 
tugal, and ravaged the country in a very dread- 
ful manner, obliging FEND WAN to deſiſt from 

his pretenſions: But after the death of HENRV, 
the Porrugheſe being aſſiſted by Jony Duke of 
"Lancaſter, who had married ConsTranTia the 
daughter andheireſs of PETER King of Caſtile, 
renewed the war with Joan the ſon of Hzngy 
the Baſtard, which'was for ſome time carried on 
Wien great vigour. At length a treaty was con- 
"cluded between the parties, wherein it was agreed, 
Prin- 

ceſs 
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THE PRESENT STATE 


Al Hoxso when he came of age was ſucceſs- C13 Ar. 


ceſs BEATRI1CE the daughter of King FERDI- 
NAND, the children of which marriage were to 
ſucceed to the crown of Portugal. FzrpinanD 
died in the year 1383, being the laſt of the ancient 
race of the Kings of Portugal. WES . 

Upon the death of Fzrxpinanp, the king; 


« 4 


dom being in great diſtraction, there was an in- 


terregnum of two years; for ELEZONHõRA, Queen- 
dowager of Portugal, being to have the admini- 


ſtration of the government till the King of Ca- 


ſtile's ſon (who by the late treaty between the 
two crowns was to ſucceed to Portugal) was of 
age, having married the Duke of Andeira, her 
quondam favourite, and thereby drew upon her: 
Cf the hatred of the Portugueſe, Jonx, the na- 


tural ſon of PR ER late King of Portugal, mur- 


dered Count Andeira, and ſet up for himſelf : 
Whereupon. the oppoſite party invited the King 
of Caſtile to aſſume the crown; but he com- 


ing into Portugal without an army, the Portu- 


eſe, out of their natural averſion to the Ca- 
ſtilians, ſoon expelled him. The King of Ca- 
ſtile thereupon. raiſed a great army, and pene- 


- trated as far as the capital city of Liſbon, which 


f 1385. 


ceſs CATHERINE, 


1420. 


Alphonſo 
V 


1438. 


he beſieged ; but his army being deſtroyed by the 
plague, he was obliged to retire out of the king- 
dom a ſecond. time, and the Portugueſe there- 
upon proclaimed. Joux the Baſtard their Kin 
who reduced thoſe places that declared for the Ca- 
ſtilians. There was afterwards a general battle 
fought between the Portugueſe and Caſtilians at 
Aliubarotta, where King Joan obtained a de- 
ciſive victory that eſtabliſhed him upon the throne, 
and which is annually commemorated in Portu- 
gal to this day. Afterwards the Portugueſe aſ- 
ſted 
army from England, carried the war into the 
heart of Caſtile: But the Engliſh ſuffering very 
much by the heat of the country, the Duke of 
Lancaſter thought fit to clap up a peace, in con- 
ſideration of a ſum of money and the Prince of 
Caſtile's marrying the Duke's daughter, the Prin- 
boy -ONSTANTIA the daugh- 

ter of PzTER the Cruel late King of Caſtile; 
and not long after a, laſting peace was concluded 
between the crowns of Caſtile and Portugal. 
Whereupon 29 entered upon an expe- 
dition againſt the Moors in Africa, and took the 
town of Ceuta: And it was under his admi- 
niſtration, that the iſland of Madera was diſco- 
vered. He died anno 1433, after a glorious reign 
of forty-eight years, and is mentioned with great 
reſpe& by the Portugueſe to this day. He was 
ſucceeded. by his ſon EDwWARD, eſteemed a good 
Prince, but died within five years afterwards of 
the plague, which he got by opening of a letter, 
as it is ſaid, anno 1438. During this reign. his 
brothers made an 3 ition into A- 
frica, in which they were defeated and made 
priſoners. The Moors however conſented to re- 
Teaſe them on condition Ceuta ſhould be reſtored 
them; and Prince FERDINAND remaining an 
hoſtage for the performance of this article, to which 


the States of Portugal would never-conſent, he died 


in that country. Dy Oe + | 

Al Honso ſucceeded: his father EDwa kD, 
being an infant of ſix years of age. The Portu- 
gueſe being uneaſy under the government of the 
„ cart the adminiſtration of affairs was 
committed to Don PE DR oO Duke of Coimbra, 
brother tothe late King EDwWwARD ; who being charg- 
ed with ſome deſigns againſt his Majeſty, was mur- 


| dered as he was going to juſtify himſelf to the King, 
| \ 


his reign by FERDINAND Duke o 


by the Duke of Lancaſter with a gallant 


ful in his wars in Africa, taking the towns of 


IX. 


Tangier, Arcilla, Alcaſſar, &c. He afterwards — 


laid claim to the crown of Caſtile on eſpouſing 
8 the ſuppoſed daughter of HENRY IV, 

ing of Caſtile. He invaded that kingdom and 
reduced many cities under his power, but was 
driven out again by the celebrated FERDIxX AND 
and IsABELLA King and Queen of Caſtile and 
Arragon, and defeated by them ina general battle 
near Toro, Whereupon ALymonso was forced 
to renounce all pretenſions to the crown of Ca- 
ſtile, and the Princeſs Joanna whom he had 
eſpouſed, retired into a convent. Portugal ſuſtained 
great loſſes in this war, the ill ſucceſs whereof 
1s ſaid to have broken the King's heart. He died 


in the year 1481, and was ſucceeded by his ſon John II. 


Joan, who had the good fortune to defeat a con- 
ſpiracy formed againſt him in the beginning of 
Bragan- 
za and JAMES Duke of Viſco, who loſt their 


| yes in the attempt, and the latter of them was 


killed by the King's own hand. King Joan 
was the firſt who projected the tracing out a 


way to the Eaſt-Indies round Africa by the 
Cape of Good-Hope, and built the caſtle of 
Minas on the coaſt of Guinea. He died in 


ed by his couſin EM AN u EI, ſon of the Duke 
of Viſco and grandſon of King EpwWARD. Maxi- 
MILIAN the Emperor oppoſed him, and laid claim 
to the crown, being the ſon of the Princeſs E- 
LEONQRA the daughter of King Edwarp. But 
the Portugueſe being averſe to a ſtranger, and 
finding in EMANVEL all the qualifications re- 
quiſite in a Prince, they adhered to him. He mar- 
ried I8ABELLA. the eldeſt daughter of FER DI- 


NAND the Catholick, who it is ſaid perſuaded him 


to baniſh the Jews and Moors out of Portugal 
on pain of being made ſlaves if they remaiped 
in Portugal after a prefixed day; whereupon the 
Moors went over into Africa, but they took all 
the Jews children from them under fourteen, 
and baptized them by force ; and moſt of theit 
parents being detained under pretence there were 


Tong veſſels to tranſport them, ſubmitted alſo to 
them were really converted, which has been the 


baptized. rather than be made flaves : few of 


occaſion that ſuch numbers of them have pro- 


feſſed Judaiſm! again, and been deſtroyed by the 
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the reign of King E Ma nv zi, it is ſaid, 


Portugal arrived at it's higheſt pitch of glory; for 
then it was their fleets were conducted round 
the Cape of Good Hope to India by the cele- 
brated V as8co Dt GAM A, whereby they be- 
came almoſt ſole. maſters: of the trade between 
India and Europe, which was before carried on 
by the way of Egypt, whither the riches of In- 
dia being. brought, the Venetians, Genoeſe, and 
other maritime States in the Mediterranean, uſed 
to diſtribute them to the ſeveral kingdoms of Eu- 


rope. But the beginning of the Portugueſe trade 


with India having been largely treated of in 


the firſt volume of Modern Hiſtory, I ſhall 
not enlarge upon it here; and only obſerve, that 


in making this voyage they caſually. diſcovered 


Brazil in America, and ſeveral rich countries 
on the coaſt of Africa; from all which there 


flowed in ſuch immenſe treaſures during this reign, 


that it obtained the name of the Golden Age. 
King E-MANUEL died in the year 1521, and 


1481. 


g, the year 1495, and leaving no iſſue, was ſucceed- Emanuel. 


1495. 


was ſucceeded by his ſon Jon III, who had john 111. 5 


a long 


1521. 


HAP. a long, 


IX. 


| — 


applied himſelf to reſtore learning, arts and fci? 
ences at home, and to plant colotiles. in che coun- 
tries that had been diſcovered in his father's reigti 
in Aſia, Africa and America. He alſo ſent out 
abundance of Miſſionaries, and among the reft 
the famous FANS XAVI ER, who! planted 
the Chriſt ian religion in China India, the coaſts 
of Africa, Brazil, &c. in which he was no lefs 


lucceſsful than in ihis civil government. He died 


Sebaſtian. 
1557- 


anno 1:55; and was: fucceeded byohis:grandfott 
SBB ASTIA an infant of three! years of age, 
Cardinal HE N R V his uncle having the admi- 


niſttation of the govetrment: during his mino- 


rity. This Prince, as | ſoon as he Hf d, towards 
the years of p 
martial exploits,» And was adwiſed 


his courti⸗ 
ers to formT7;an army and'{ untier 


& an expetli- 


tion ioto Atricacagainft the Infideis under pre- 


tence of awaking the courage of «the people, and 
reviving thatl military diſcipline hich was al- 
moſt loſt by a long ſeries of peace and plenty: 
Arid had they taken time to form and exerciſe 
their ttoops, and provided experienced Generals 
to command them, the advice might not have 
been amiſs. But the enterprize: was begun and 
carried on with too nch precipitation; a vaſt 
army; or rather a confuſed multitude, was raiſed, 
without any mixture of veteran troops or ex- 
perienced . and tranſported into Africa 
at the inſtance of Mule Hamer King of 
Morocco, ho had been depoſed, by his ſubjects: 
The opportunity ſeemed favourable, and the peo- 
ple were taught to deſpiſe thoſe: cowardly Moors 
whom their anceſtors had driven out of : Europe: 
They advanced far into the country, where they 
were ſurrounded 
of the infidels. King Sz BASTA N and the 
depoſed King Mul zx were defeated and killed; 
with moſt of the Portugueſe nobility, and all 
the common ſoldiers were killed or taken priſo- 
ners. The conqueror, Mur BY] MaLvcco, who 
had uſurped his nephew MuLzy | Manomen's 
throne, died of a fever before the engagement was 
well over; ſo that there fell, according pw 
author, three Kings on this fatal day ; which 
the Portugueſe had the moſt reaſon to lament, 
receiving ſuch a blow as they were never able to 
recover, but fell ſoon after under the dominion 
of Spain. For Cardinal HxNnR V, the late King's 
uncle, the only ſurviving. male iſſue of the roy- 
al family, being advanced to the throne, after a 
weak teign of two years died. Whereupon Par- 
Lie II, King of Spain, ſent the Duke of Alva 
into Portugal at the head of an army, and 
took poſſeſſion of that kingdom, Which he claim- 
ed in right of his mother. The Portugueſe indeed 
ſet up Prince Ax Ho, natural fon to the late 
King Joan III againſt him, and he received ſome 
aſſiſtance from England in order to maintain his 
pretenſions. But the King of Spain was too pow- 
erful for this competitot, who after the loſs of 
two battles was obliged to quit his claim to the 
crown of Portugal. Of this revolution Doctor 
Grbpzs gives the beſt account I have met with : 
He ſays, That Cardinal HNA was extremely 
perplexed during his ſhort reign with the claims 
that were put in by ſeveral Princes to ſucceed him. 
- + The firſt and ſtrongeſt of thoſe pretenſions 
« was that of Philip the ſecond, King of Spain, 
« who claimed that crown as ſon and heir to the 
«<« Empreſs Donna IsaBtLLA the eldeſt daughter 
« of Keg Eu sen.... os 


+ VOL. Il. 


hood, ſetmed much Atdifted! to 


8 more numerous army -»- 
ö 


« if he happened to die before a ſentence was 
paſſed, 


00H PORTUGCAILAH Ki 
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tas ſon and heir to the Infanta Donna BEAT NIX, 
ſecond daughter of the fame King 
„% The third was Don ANT ON o, Prioride 
Crate, as ſon and heir to the Infante Don 


« Lewis, the: third ſon of King EMAN UE. 


The fourth was Ravxucro Prince of Parma, 
sas ſon and heir to Donna MAxR rA, the eldeſt 
daughter of the Infante Don EDp wann, the 
<, fourth ſon of King EAN Uu. 


„The fifth was Donna KATRHENTINA, ſecond 
« daughter to the Infante Don EDWAR D,; who 
«was matried to the Duke of Braganza. 
A remote title was alſo trumped up by Kaz 
<©,THERINE'De ME DTOoISs Queenof France, 
«for. no other reaſon that I can perceive, but 
<..0hly to give ſome luſtre t her blood, which on 
<« her father's ſide was the baſeſt that had ever 
run in the veins of any 
„And the Pape who will be ſtill fiſhing for 
«. himſelf ing all troubled waters, did ſtart a title 
that was yet more fantaſtical, which was his 


being heir to the King as he was Cardinal. 


The old King being vehemently ſollieited 


& by all theſe pretenders to be declared by him 


« his ſucceſſor, he lighted the Pope's, the Queen 


&. of France's and the Duke of Savoy's claims 


eas altogether groundleſs ; and though the Prince 
* of Parma in the lineal deſcent was the un» 
% doubted hein to the crown! after the death of 
„the King, who was his grand uncle, yet that 
„ Prince's claim was but little regarded, there 
<.. being a law in Portugal called, the Law of 
* Lamego, whereby all foreigners are excluded 
«. from the throme, though otherwiſe the right 
<. heirs to ĩt. oF 3 Pak GAKV reer 
The great ſtruggle came therefore at laſt 
to be betwixt PNILIr II, King of Spain, the 
Ducheſs of Braganza; and AnToN10, who being 


extremely beloved by the people of Portugal, 


would not withdraw his claim (though it was 
rejected by the King with indignation for his 
“being a baſtard) pretending to be able to prove 
«© that his father was married to his mother; or if 
«* he could not prove that, yet his friends, who 
«« were the people, ſaid that ought to be no bar to 


« him, no more than it was to the victorious Don 


« Jonn the firſt, the founder of the preſent royal 
family of Portugal. And Pope GR ROGOORY 
the thirteenth, when he found he ſhould make 
nothing of his on claim, did promote that 
of Don Ax r ON o, whoſe intereſt was e- 
ſpouſed by the Pope's Nuncio in Portugal with 
ing the Spaniſh crown to be too ſtrong and 
formidable already, was very unwilling to have 
eit made ſtronger by the acceſſion of Portugal 
« tot. 1 nA 
The Dutcheſs of Braganza, though the King 
“ offered her and her family great advantages in 


the name of Pnilir, if ſhe would reſign her 


«. title to that kingdom, as the Prince of Parma 
«© was ſaid to have done, would not hear of 
« doing it upon any terms wWhitſoever; but was 
«« continually ſolliciting the King her uncle to do 
her juſtice. 92 Wo 


«The Min ine e gartdexicy wit 


“ to do, called the Cortes to ſettle the ſucceſ- 
„ ſion ; and in which fifteen nobles and two 
« and twenty men of letters were named to be 


„ judges, and five nobles out of thoſe fifteen were | 


appointed to be Governors of the kingdom 
18 H 


Queen of France before. 


« great warmth: For that politick Pope judg- 
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in Portugal, or muſt quick 


THE. PRESENT. S ATE 
cs 40 _— and who were to ſee the ſentence that the Caſtilians ſhould be admitted. to offices in CH Ar. 


paſſed executed : and thereupon an 

— oath was — by the three eſtates of the 
realm to ſtand to the deciſion of thoſe judges; 
dõt in caſe they did not agree, to yield obe- 
« .cience to the ſentence of the five: Governors; 
and which oath both the Duke of Braganza and 
4 ANTONIO were co by the King to take. 
„ But when PRI was requirech to do it, who 
« had a ſtrong army quartered on the frontiers 
Dol Partugak! he made anſwer, Ne would not 
tate it; ur touid be allow bis'right, tobte was 


. clear, te be put in judgment. And King 
<-F x x & y dying foon after the Spaniſh N 


d under the command of the Duke of Alva 


«marched forthwith into Portugal, and havin 
<+.-quickly defeated Don A'n_T o-N o, and drive 
„ him out of Liſbon, where he had been pro- 


« claimed King by the people, Piru was im- 


„ mediately proclaimed King there, and in all 
other of the — and having the 
fe Governors under his power, he was by 
% majority of them declared to be the lawful 
heir of the crown: which declaration was ſoon 
after confirmed by the Cortes of the Whole 
„kingdom, called by PIII at Tomar, 
here he was acknowledged and ſworn to as 
the lawful King of the reaim; which, being 
4 f foreigner,” it is certain he was not; nor 
„ could he have been, had he been a native; 
t the daughter of the brother, which the Du- 
« cheſs of Braganza was, being 'both by the laws 

* Of that kingdom, and by the law of 

«tation, to be ed to the ſon of the lter 
„ Por as, had the Ducheſs's father, the Infant 
« Don EpwWARD, and that King's mother been 
1 both alive when their brother Don H z 1 
„died, the King's mother could not have 
« tended to the crown before her brother 
* Epw AND; ſo neither ought Phil, as her 


* heir, 70 pretend to it before the Ducheſs of 


„ Braganza, who was daughter and by law heir 

„to the Infante Don E DWAR D. And Px i- 

„% Li being ſenfible that if he die not brin 

« 'the Portugueſe to be better affected to hi 

« and his government than they were at pre- 

ec ſent, that he muſt either be at the great cha 

« of maintaining a conſiderable Spaniſh army ſtitl 

ly «ak that kingdom 

« agam; to win the hearts of the Portugueſe * 

granted them all the advantage they deſired, 

having promiſed and den to obſerve the fol: 

„ lowing articles. 

- <4 Firſt; To conſerve to that crown all I's pre 

« rogatives and ſtiles, the coinage, the royal 

and all the offices uſed in it by it's natural Prin? 

ces; and that the King being in en ould 

« be ſerved by none but natives. 

' <4 Secondly, That no foreigner ſhould be ca- 
e pable of any office or dignity eceleſiaſtical or 


civil, nor of any military commands, nor of 


« any title of honour, penſions, or grants, nor 
<« of having the liberty of er of the 
« Portugueſe" lantations. 

„ Thirdly, That the Viceroy of the kingdon 
6 „ ſhould be always one of the royal family. 
Fourthiy, That wherever Aue King was, a 
certain number of Portugueſe ſhould aſſiſt, with 
« the title of the Council of Portugal, and thro? 


_ * whoſe hands only all diſpatches ſhould paſs, and 


* yhich ſhould be all written in thEPortugueſe 
« * tongue 3 me * the” A as 1 as 


"= 1 
F 9 a 


„with 


A the palace. n 0414 fas $1 
% Fifthly, Thu the Cortes: hould: not be af. 
* ſembled out of the kingdom; and that all the 
Al 2 affairs ſnould be trinſaßtedd in that af- 
m Ya ht as 
+. +: Sixthly; That the King ould bbain no bulls 
«from the Pop to receive the thirds or any other 
40 eccleſiaſtical ſabfidies;: 3 A 1 
n Seventhly, That the dry 
Lotwo kingdo 
«chants be 
" duties. DO | 


WF. 


ports beteten the 
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— 


* ſhould be opened, and the mer- 
Ma to trade. Fidur paying any | 


OM Ei belly, That tho King eule 8444 Por . 


5 1 as. much a he could poſſibly; and that the 
#: Prince ſhowld-be bred up in irq beget in him 
yon affection for the Pertugueſme. 

Laſtly, In caſe the King or any of his foes 


7 755 ors ſnould violate the aforeſaid: articles, it 


ould be lawful for the three eſtates of the 


a, Kingdom to TI their allegiance from 


him. 23K 


But to i : King VE Ba having thus 
united Portugal to the reſt of Spain, that na- 
tion became very great ſufferers by it; for as 
6. Pm1L1P was at this time endeavouring to re- 
1 duce the Netherlands, he: thought * 
*. would contribute to it more than the 

6 biting them to traffick with Spain and —— 
+ gal, the. Dutch employing a great many ſhips 


in traf\ſporting the native commodities of S = | 


and Portugal,” as well as tlie produce of t 
foreign plantations and ments, to the 
*. northern kingdom of Europe; and PAT. 
L Ir imagined, chat if this branch of the Ne- 
8 therlanders navigation and commerce was ſtop- 
+. ped; they would be obliged to come to = 
terms he ſhould preſeribe. But this proje 
* had a very different effect from what he ex- 
1 pected, for the Dutch being excluded trading 
Spain and Portugal, from whence they 
« 'uſed to fetch ſpices and other valuable mer- 
* chandize, the uct of Aſia and ergy 
fitted out. ſtrong fleets, and followed the 
, niards and Portugueſe in the road they 
„ ſtruck out to the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, and 


eſe nations had for many years mo- 


6 V:Hok Pop brought to Europe the ſame rich 
« ropolied, but drove the Portugueſe from their 
© pbeſt ſettlements in India, and other countries 
„% of Aſia, as well as from ſome others they had 
„ in Brazil, and on the coaſt of Africa. This 
« provoked the Portugueſe to the laſt degree, 
* and they would gladly have ſhook off the 
«. Spaniſh yoke, under the conduct of whoſe Prin- 
ces they ſuſtained ſuch irreparable loſſes : but 
h nir maintained his 


„kingdom till he died, as did his ſon PHI LIP 
the third of Spain, and the ſecond of Portu- 


* 
minion over that pnilip III. 


1598. 


« pal, PHtL1 y the fourth, his grandſon, alſo philip Iv. 
« ſucceeded quietly to the Lingdom of Spain 1621. 


«and Portugal, which he enjoyed about nine- 
© teen years; but the Spaniards having been weak- 
„ ened by a long (expenſive war with Fran 


ce, 
© and the revolt of the Catalans, the Portugueſe 


had a fair opportunity of delivering their coun- 


try from a foreign [yoke ; and as the Duke of 


% Braganza' was the next in blood to their for- 
« mer Princes, they made him an offer of the 
« crown, of which he did not ſeem very ambi - 
« tious: but while he was meditating on one fide 
the hazard of the enterprize, and on the other 
the glories which might accrue to his coun- 


try, 


eHA P. 4 


the throne. E-fices of the church | 


try, and his family in particular, if he ſhould 
& ſucceed, the court of Wan, baton he had de- 


«« ſome” intimation given them of the delign', 
„and King Fri ſummoned the Duke, and 
the reſt of the Portugueſe nobility,” to attend 
mim in the Catalonian war. The Duke faw 
„the ſnare, and excuſed himſelf az well as he 
% u:; He alledged that: hiscoffers were low, 
<« and he was not in a condition to bear the ex- 
_ « penee a man of his quality muſt/ntceflarily be 
at in the field. The Court of Madrid  here- 
upon ordered him aremittance of twenty thou- 

< ſand piſtoles, with a promiſe of accommodating 
«/him wich mere Things getz dee #6 4 
* criſis, the Doe confulted his Lady upon the 
* occaſion : She Was of the family of Medina 

« Sidonia, a Princeſs of great Ipirit, and is faid 
eto have anſwered bim after this manner; Sir, 
<<. if you reſblve to go to Spain, you run the ha- 
«+ zardof your life; you do the in attempt- 
ing the crown of Portugal; but if you muſt 
die, it wefe better to die a King chan 4 Duke: 
4 And this it ſeems determined his choice. The 
<« whole kingdom of Portugal, ànd all their fo- 
+ reign ſettlements, unanimouſly” acknowledged 
«* him for IO Cee Ceuta, .in which 
<« was a Spaniſh; Governor. This furprizing re- 
evolution was effected in an inſtant, without 
e having coſt che lives of three people, though 
«© jr-coſt a great deal of blood and treaſure” to 


Duke of 4 maintain it afterwards. It was undertaken, on 


* the, firſt-of December 1640, when in the of 
for that 'day we meet with 
< 'thefe words, taken out of the thirteenth chap» 
« ter of the Romans, ver. IT. And that knowing 
& the time, that naw it is bigh time 10 awake out 
te, of fleep ;, for now is our ſalvation nearer than when 


ee believed. Which the Partugueſe did then, 


* and have ever ſince regarded, as an oracle from 
& heaven declaring in their favour. Thus did 
<« this Prince aſcend the throne of Portugal, and 
<<. was proclaimed by the name of  Jonn' the 
«fourth. It is thought very ſtrange that this 
deſign ſhould be communicated to above two 
<« hundred perſons, and a whole year taken up 
in preparations for it's execution, and yet not 
« bediſcovered to the court of 


being 
« before it came to a head, it ſerved only to e- 
e ſtabliſh his authority over his ſubjects. He 
vas eſteemed a good Prince, and an encoura- 
« oer of learning: the greateſt misfortune of his 


e reign was the reviving the war with the Dutch, 


<« who poſſeſſed themſelves of moſt of the ſet- 
te tlements the Po 
« Africaz but they had the good fortune to drive 
„ the Dutch out of Brazil. King Joan hav- 


ing reigned about ſixteen years, died anno 1656, 


<« leaving two ſons and one daughter, viz. Don 
« ArpHoNs0 his eldeſt. fon, Don Prpxo the 


W4 


« yaungeſt, and one daughter named Car- 


« ther's death, reigned ſome time under the guar- 


© RINE. I 
« ALP HONS0O being very 


«. dianſhip of his mother, who was very ſucceſs- 
« ful during her adminiſtration againſt the Spa- 
% niards, who having made peace with France, 


e invaded Portugal, and were determined to have 


* brought that kingdom under their dominion 
3+, "op a 4 


"OF PORTUGAL. 


"« 


ain till it was 
66 too' late to prevent it. The'new King how- 
ever had not been long upon the throne, be- 
4 fore a plot was formed againſt him; but he 

60 fortunate to ſuppreſs the conſpiracy 


pleꝰs attention, and keep them quiet. 


rtugueſe had left in India and 


their 


again; but the 
King of England, . who had married the Prin- 
<« ceſs CATHERINE, and by the French King 
* underhand,” notwithſtanding he had ſtipulated 
40 by the Pyrencan. treaty not to afford them any 
* aſſiſtance the Portugueſe defeated their ene- | 
e mies in ſeveral,cngagements; the moſt impor- 
tant victory being that of Villa Vicioſa. This 
train of ill ſucceſs, with their loſſes: in the 
“ Low Countries, 2 0 the Spaniards to make 
ia peace with Portugal, and renounce all their 
« pretenſions to that crown 
King Alphonso coming of age, the Queen- 
« dowager, Who did not approve of his conduct, 
<< retired into a cloyſter, Whete ſhe died. AI- 
«.PHONSO afterwards married the Princeſs of 


Nemours, of the houſe of Savoy, who pen Ds.) 6 
ENCE OF her ads 1MPpot! allo in- 
eo a conxvent. 'andobtainediadivorce from him 


4 G7 » | 1 1 
tence of her buſband's impotence, retir 


while Don Pxöxo, his younger brother, was 
e fo fortunate as to perſuade the people thãt Don 
„% Ar Honso was a weak man, and incapable 
<« of governing the kingdom, and procured him 
<« to. be depoſed by an aſſembly of the States, 

&. and baniſhedts the iſland of Tercera, anno 1668, 
« from whence he was brought back ſome tine 
<« after, and' died in the caſtle of. Cintra on the 
« twelfth of December 168 3, till when Don PE. 


„% px tobe upon him the title of Regent of His bro- 
the Kingdom, but upon the death of ALpjox: ther Don 


so he was proclaimed King. Whether Don © 


« Alrnonso was really that weak Prince the ** 


„friends of Don Pzpro gave out, when they 
*« procured him to be depoſed, is not eaſy to dę- 


p termine; but when we; ſee the wife and bro- 


4 ther in a confederacj againſt him, and even con- 
<& tracting marriage in his lifetime, and mak 
ing intereſt to deprive him of the regal power, 
eit is very natural to ſuſpet᷑t that the late King 
er had foul play. It is not a divorce hace 
at Rome, or a diſpenſation from the Holy See 
« to commit inceſt, that can ſanctify injuſtice 
« and adultery: They might ſeem to flouriſh 
« for a time, and revel in polluted infamous em- 
e btaces, but ſerenity of mind could never be 
« found under ſuch a load of guilt . 
Some writers however, I find, give Don PR- 
vk a great character. They relate, that he was 
a Prince of excellent parts, and applied himſelf 
with all imaginary.diligence-to render his ſubjects 
eaſy and happy: and it is indeed become a pro- 
verb, The worſe' Title the better King: abundance 
of popular acts muſt be done to take off the peo- 
But the ſum 
of their policy, both here and in Spain, ſeems to 
be the bribing the nobility and leading men, who 
willingly contribute to the ſlavery and oppreſſion 
of their fellow · ſubjects, that they 2 the 
plunder with thè tyrant. But ſince the Spaniſh. 
Court has been governed by French Councils, they 
have ſtruck off a multitude of penſioners, and 
now govern both nobility and commonalty by 
ing troops. We have inſtances in ſome 
other kingdoms where the Court is trebly guard- 
ed: 1. By an almighty band of Penſſoners. 2. By 
a body of national troops. And, 3. If either of 
theſe ſhould boggle at the villainous parts they are 
expected to act, there is a body of foreign mer - 
cenaries ready to keep the ſurly natives in awe, 
And if all theſe could fail, they are provided of 
a guaranty of moſt of the powers of Europe to 


ſecure their chrones, and defend the moſt oppreſ- 
five arbitrary meaſures. 9 


— 
ſe being aſſiſled by the CH * 


T0 
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CHAP, To return As che rexentes of the cron of 
Portugal are hot the largeſt, and the greateſt part 
of them is employed in penſions among the Gran 
dees and Nobility, and conſequently, the court ip 

no condition to maintain à foreign War, it ha 
been the wiſdom. of their Princes, and particu- 
larly of Don PRDRO, to, promote peace with all 
Chriſtian, Princes and States. Accordingly, in the 
rſt long war between the Allies and Lewas the 
fourteenth, ., we find the Portugueſe ſtood neu- 
ters; nor did they come into the laſt war in 
Queen Annz's reigo, till the: year 103, and 
then it is evident the whole weight of the war 
on that ſide was borne; by their Allies. Ta 


1703. The cautious Portugueſe, before they entered 
Ts wen into the grand Alliance, inſiſted, that t Arch- 
the Port. duke CHARLES, Who was to be proclaimed. King 
gueſe Of Spain, ſhould be ſent to Portugal with an ar- 
came into my of twelve thouſand Engli and Dutch troops; 
the Grand that the Allies alſo. ſhould, take into their pay 
— thirteen thouſand of the troops of Portugal, and 
that a large fleet ſhould be fitted out to protect 

| 5 coaſt and trade 11 the inſults of the 
French. Accordingly Sir CLOUDESLY .SHOVEL, 

with thirty - five Engliſh men of war and fourteen 

Dutch, arrived at che mouth of the Tagus the 

latter end of July, from whence the confede- 

rate fleet ſailed into the Streights, and having 
alarmed the coaſt of Spain, made a deſcent. with 
two or three thouſand men near Altea in Valen- 

cia, inviting the Spaniards to join them, declaring 

they were come to protect them from the tyranny 

of the French, and aſſiſt them in ſetting their 

lawful Sovereign the Archduke; CnARLES upon 

the throne. Nor did the people ſeem: averſe to 

/ the propoſal, but brought in proviſions to the 
0 fleet, and many of them drunk the Archduke's 
health. However, things not being yet ripe for 

a general revolt, the, troops re-imbarqued, and 


the fleet having in vain endeavoured to relieve the th 


Cevennois in Languedoc, and cmiſed in the Me- 
diterranean till the latter end of the year,” the Ad- 

miral viſited the coaſts of Portugal again, and af. 
terwards returned to England, not po: been 

able to meet with the French fleet, "ich kept 

cloſe in their harbours this year. 
Archduke On the 12th of September the. Emperor and 
declared the King of the Romans ſigned an act, whereby 


w_ they relinquiſhed all their right to the 


monarchy in favour of the Archduke Cr arLes: 
the Emperor at the ſame time declaring that the 
male branch of the houſe of Auſtria being extinct 
in Spain, that monarchy with the: dominions 
thereto belonging was devolved upon him; and 
being importuned by bis illuſtrious confederates, 
particularly the King of Portugal, to provide a 


ſucceſſor to that monarchy, he 1 7 roper to 
ſend over his ſecond ſon, the Archduke CHARLES, 


Kingdom; to which purpoſe his Imperial Majeſty 


and the King of the Romans had made this re- 


ſignation of their rights, and did declare and ac- 
knowledge the ſaid Archduke Kipg of Spain, 
the Stile and Title of CHARLES III, &c. Af - 
ter which another act was read on behalf of the 
Archduke, declaring his acceptance of the Spaniſh 
crown, and renouncing all 5 right to the do- 
9 the houſe of Auſtria in the Empire: 
and the Emperor, the King of the Romans, and 
the Archduke afterwards took their oaths at the 
altar for the confirmation of the ſajd reſpective 
acts. Then the Archduke was proclaimed King 
of Spain, and received the compliments of the 


n—_—_— 


* 


themſelves ſuch mighty advantages from the King 


Court thereupon. The Emperor afterwards wrote 4 C H AF. 
letter to the King of Portogal, notifying his IX. 
proclaiming the Archduke King of Spain, _— 
that he debgned he ſhould ſhortly viſit Portugal. 
Another letter was wrote to the Queen of Eng- 

land, recommending the new. made King to her 
protection: upon the receipt whereof, the Queen 

wrote to King CHARLES, aſſuring him ſhe would | 
employ all the ſtrength of her arms in his fa- ol 
v Nie 


Our. . (703: ; | f 
. The Archduke; now ftiled King'Cn ak 1 Es He comes 


the third, ſoon after ſet out from Vienna for Hol, to Eng- 


land, where he arrived the ſecond of November; 
and having continued at the Hague till the 23d 
of December, embarqued for England; He ar- 
rived at Spithead the 26th of the ſame month, 
where the Duke of Sometſet, Maſter of the horſe 
to the Queen of England, ' waited on him on ſhip- 
Ned with a letter and a compliment from her 
Majeſty, inviting him to Windſor. His Catho- 
lick Majeſty thereupon came on ſhore, and went 
to Petwort the Dake-of Somerſet's ſeat in Suſ- 
ſex; where the Prince of Denmark, her Majeſty's 
conſort, was come to receive him. On the 29th 
his Catholick ' Majeſty with the Prince came to 
Windſor : the Queen received him at the top of 
the ſtairs, and after ſome compliments of courſe, 
he. thanked her for her | generous aſſiſtance to- 
wards ſetting him on the throne” of Spain. (For 
not only the Britiſh: fleets and armies were em- 
Ployed in his ſervice; but the very charges of his 
voyage, and his court in Portugal, were to be, 
and actually were, provided at the ekpence of 
Britain.) His Majeſty ſupped with the Queen and 
Prince of Denmark that oy her ' Majeſty 
iving the King the right at table, and 
He Prince fitting at the end. His Catholick 
Majeſty lay but two nights at Windſor, where 
the Engliſh court appeared in all it's luſtre, no- 
ing was wanting that might render the enter- 
tainment agreeable or magnificent: the King took 


the napkin from the Ducheſs of 3 


and would hold it while the Queen waſhed ; 

which he returned it to her Grace with his dia- 
mond ring wrapped up in it; but the reſt of the 
Queen's ſervants were ſtrictly prohibited to take 
any thing of the King, who did 'not abound in 


treaſure at this time. 


- His Majeſty having taken leave of the Queen; 


returned to Petworth the 3 iſt of December, and 


the next day went on board Admiral Rook in 

the Royal Catherine at Spithead. The Dutch 
<a having joined the fleet, they ſer fail the 

fifth of January; but meeting with a terrible 

ſtorm in the latitude of 46, they returned to 

St. Hellens the 2oth to refit. The twelfth of He arrives 
February the fleet ſet ſail again, and on the twen- in Portu- 


Kooks: arrived in the river of Liſbon, where the gal uk 
to Spain, in order to put him in Poſſeſſion of that 


ng of Portugal with his two eldeſt ſons came —_ 
on board the Royal Catherine, and after a ſhort Engliſh 
ſtay the two Kings went on ſhore, where Te Deum fa Dutch 
was ſung for his. Majeſty's ſafe arrival; and in e 
the beginning of March all the Engliſh and Dutch 


miliary 5 8 arrived in. * being com- 


mande by uke Schomberg. Whereupon the. 
Marquis de Chateauneuf, Ambaſſador of France 
to the King of Portugal, retired from thence. 
But the Engliſh'and Dutch, who had promiſed 

of Portugal's coming into the Grand Alliance, 
found themſelves miſerably diſappointed : not a 
third part of the horſes were provided for re- 
mounting their cavalry that had been 1 

| 1 + them, 
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CHAP. them, and thoſe under ſize and not fit for ſer- 


-—_" Governor of a province who has the ſupreme mi- 


vice; then the Portugueſe os the and every 


litary command lodged in him, inſiſted on com- 
manding the Confederate Generals, and that their 
troops ſhould take the right upon' all occaſions ; 
nor would they ſuffer the Engliſh' and Dutch to 
march in a body, but diſtributed them into their 
little tagged frontier towns that were not tenable, 
where many of them were made priſoners by the 
Duke of Anjou, who invaded Portugal this year 
with an army of two and twenty thouſand' men. 
The Marquis das Minas pretended indeed to give 
a diverſion by marching into Caſtile ;' but the 
Duke of Berwick, who commanded the Spaniſh 
army, perfectly contemned him, and having ſat 
down before Caſtle- David, made the gariſon pri- 
ſoners of war. Duke Schomberg, who com- 
manded the Engliſh; being weary of his com- 
mand in ſuch circumſtances, deſired to be recalled, 
and the Earl of Galway, a French refugee, Who 
made no difficulty in ſacrificing the honour and 
intereft of Britain to the Portugueſe afterwards, 
commanded on that fide in his oom... 
In the mean time the Engliſh Admiral Sir 
Grorce Rook having diſembarked the Confe- 
derate troops, ſailed from the river of Liſbon and 
cruiſed off of Cape St. Vincent, for theſe curity 
of the Turkey and Levant fleets, and then re- 
turned to Liſbon. He ſet ſail again the latter end 
of April with forty ſhips of the line, and ſome 
land — on board commanded by the Prince 
of Heſſe, for Barcelona, where they ſummoned 
the Governor: but he paying no regard to their 
ſummons, and ſome Catalans aſſuring the Admi- 
ral and the Prince, that there were five to one 
in the City for King CHARLES, they landed 
ſome forces, and ſent a ſecond ſummons, but with 
no better ſucceſs. ' Whereupon having thrown 
about threeſcore bombs into the city, the forces 
were re · imbarqued, and the fleet ſalled towards 
Toulon; near which place the Admiral received 
advice from Liſbon, that the Count de Toulouſe 
was come into the Mediterranean with the Breſt 
ſquadron, in order to join that of Toulon; and 
on tlie ſeventh of June the ſcouts made the ſig- 
nal of ſecing the French fleet. The Admiral 
ereupon ſtood" after them, but could not bring 
them to an engagement. Having loſt ſight of the 


French fleet, he made the beſt of his way to the th 


Streights, where he was joined by another ſqua- 
48 Enghſh men of war commanded by Sir 
CLovnesLy Sgovet., and it was reſolved to 
attack Gibraltar with their united force. The 
fleet got into the bay the twenty-firſt of July, 
and at three in the afternoon, the Marines, to 
the number of 1800, with the Prince of Heſſe 
at the head of them, were put on ſhore on the 
neck of land to the northward of the town, to 
cut off any communication with the coun- 

The Admiral on the twenty-ſecond in 


the morning ordered ſome ſhips to cannonade 


the town under the command of Rear-Admi- 
ral BynG and Rear-Admiral VAN DER DVus- 
$EN3 and Captain Hicks in the Yarmouth, 


with ſome other ſhips, were to batter the ſouth 


mole- head: but the wind blowing contrary, it 
was put off till the twenty-third, When the ſhi 
being all in their places by break of day, the 


canndnading begun, and was performed with great 
fury, above fifteen thouſand ſhot being made in 
five or ſix hours time againſt the town. The 
enemy being beat from their guns, eſpecially at 
Gn. 9 4 


it is evident, cared to renew the 


ps cent to man mote than ſixty capital ſhips, ſa 


the ſouth mole- head, and the Admiral conſider- C HA P- 
ing that the gaining that work would probably 0:4 - 


reduce the town, ordered Captain WIr ARE 


with all the boats armed to poſſeſs himſelf of it, 
which was performed with great ition; 
whereupon the enemy ſprung a mine that blew 
up the fortifications upon the mole, killed two 
lieutenants and forty men, and wounded 
more. However, they kept poſſeſſion of the great 
platform; and advancing! to a redoubt between 
the mole and the town, made themſelves" maſters 
of it, with a * many of the enemy 's cahnon. Gibraltar 
Then they ſent the Governor a peremptory taken. 
ſummons, who on the twenty - fourth in the morn- 
ing deſired to capitulate. Hoſtages therefore be- 
ing exchanged, and the treaty concluded, the 
Prince of Heſſe took poſſeſſion of the town the 
ſame evening. | Or man 5 2 
Soon after the taking of Gibraltar, the Breſt Sea-fight 
and Toulon ſquadrons being joined, and arnount- off of Ma- 
ing to two and fifty ſhips of the line of battle, lg. 
and: twenty four galleys, commanded by the Count 
de Tholouſe, encountered the Confederate fleet, 
conſiſting of fifty-three-ſhips of the line, com- 
manded by Sir GBOROE Rook, on the thir- 
teenth of Auguſt N. S. off of Malaga. The French 
ſhips were generally much larger, and being but 
juſt come out ofthatbour, much cleaner tlian thoſe 
of the confederates. The fight continued till 
night, and the fleets remained in ſight of each 
other a day or two afterwards, but neither ſide, 

. gement; the 
French by their o-π] r account had been very 
roughly handled, and the Engliſh” Admiral found 
that he had ſpent ſo much of his powder and ſhot 
in the taking of Gibraltar and in the engagement, 
that ſome of his ſhips had not three tburids:] 
and his being able to brave the Frehehꝭ in theſe 
circumſtances, might well be looked upon 8 
a victory. The. French indeed pretended he de- 
elined fighting, that is, he did not purſue them; 
aud this is very true, he would have been a mad- 
man if he had, in that condition * but it is as cer- 
tain they did not purſue him, ſince he remained two 
days in ſight of them after the engagement, and 
then ſailed no farther than Gibraltar where they 
might have found hum eight days afterwards, if 
they had had any ſtomach for fighting. It is plain 
therefore they had enough of it, eſpecially ſince 


ey never attempted to retake Gibraltar, or en- 
tered upon any further action till they returned 
into their harbours. * neee ee 531002 
The French, in their relation of this engage-— 


ment, inform us, that Sir CLovpsk LY'SHOVEL, 
who led the Van of the Engliſh,” ſailed ſo far be- 
fore the reſt of the fleet, that he was in danger of 
being ſurrounded bythe enemy and cut off, which 
obliged Sir Go Rook to begin the fight 
at too great a diſtance; and this was the true rea- 
ſon ke had not ſo complete a victory as might 
otherwiſe have been expected. We may obſerve 
further, that the French were never able to man 
above fifty or ſixty ſail of men of war of the 
line during the late wars, tough they pretend they 
have no leſs than two or thtee hu large men 
of war in their ports; and it is true their foreign 
trade can never furniſh them with ſeamen fuk 

that they are ſo far from being a match for the 

maritime powers, the Engliſn or Dutch, who are 
either of them able to fit out a navy of above a 

hundred ſail, as they actually did in the Dutch 

war, and in the ul war with France; but as 


ted out ſquadrons to ruin our trade and foreign 
ſertlements; in which he was but too ſucceſsful. 
Another obſeryation which cannot be paſſed by 
here, is, that, notwithſtanding the Portugueſe are 
ſuppoſed able to fit out five and twenty or thirty 
men of war, they hardly joined our fleet with a 
ſingle ſhip during the war, ot could protect their 
own coaſts or trade againſt the inſults of a French 
ſquadron, but Sir GrOROE Rook was obliged to 
leave them eighteen or twenty ſail for their de- 


fence when he returned to England, as our Ad- 


mirals did afterwards almoſt every year during the 


— — war. And I am ſatisfjed, would the Portugueſe 


have conſented to have joined our fleets With a 
mean an opinion of their marine force, that they 
would not have depended on them any more than 
our Generals could depend on the aſſiſtance of their 


4 \ - 


But to return from this digreſſion, if it be one: 


The confederate fleet being returned to their ports, 


the French and Spaniards the following. winter 
laid ſiege to Gibraltar by land, while Admiral 
Poi x1 with a ſquadron of thirteen French 


ven of war blocked it up by ſea; of which, Ad- fecond 


iral LxARER, who commanded the Engliſh! fqua- 
lron left for the protection of the Portugueſa 
at r he — — ſer fall. for the 
| trei 1 | ri Ponvri with hi ſqua- 
. Gibraltar, took three men of 


ple miral WasszMAER, to winter at Liſbon, and 


with two 8 to learn the paſture things were 


in on that ſide, being returned to the fleet, and 
having acquainted the Generals that the town of 
Vich had already declared for his Catholick Ma- 
jeſty, as other places ſeemed ready to do, the 
troops were landed to the eaſtward of the city 
without oppoſition, and on the twenty - ſeventh 
ſome ſhips Which had been ſent to ſummon Denia, 
brought intelligence that thecity had ſurrendered ; 
. whereupon, the tents, artillery and ammunytion 
being landed, his Catholick Majeſty went on ſhore 


was begun on the nineteenth. of September, 


of ſucceſs, a bomb luckily 


vp the works made it an caſy. conqueſt ; but the 
Taber of Heſſe Darmſtadt loſt his life in the at- 
The Earl of Peterborough afterwards ordered 
the trenches to be opened againſt the city, hit 


An 
the fleet bombarded it from the ſea, ſetting fire 
to the town in ſeveral places, which put the peo- 
py in a. great conſternation; whereupon ' Don 

E1.45co-the Governor gave leave to the friars 
and the reſt of the clergy, with the nuns, to. re- 
tire out of the place, and. they were kindly re- - 
ceived by King -CrarLEs.., 
' While, the, Confederates lay before the place, 

e Catalans came and offered their ſervice to his 

tholick Majeſty, of whom two thouſand were 


Fares Ate ſome. few mi 8 mic! 

thirty thouſand French were not abſe to do: that 
the cruelties of the late Vicerpy, and a report that 
he intended to carry away feveral priſonem from 
thence, contrary to the capitulation, had incited 
the burghets and country peaple.to take arms; 
and the gariſen being employed in loading their 


baggage in order to march out, were in danger of 
being cut in pieces, had not the Earl of Peter- 


borough with her Majeſty's troops entered the town 
and prevented it; and it was with a great deal of 
difficulty that the Earl preſerved the Viceroy. 

not only Barcelona, but Terragona, Lerida, 
Tortoſa, and all the towns in Catalonia, except 
Roſes; immediately ſurrendered, to the Allies. 
The ſeaſon of the year requiring the fleet to re- 
turn home, four Engliſh and two Dutch frigates 
were left at Barcelona to attend King CARL xs; 
and Sir .CLoupzs.y SOL left twenty-five 


f ſail of Engliſh, under the command of Admi 


Lz 4akz,;and fifteen Dutch, commanded by Ad- 


protect the Portugueſe. - _ 1 3s 
The Catalans, upon theſe ſucceſſes raiſed, fig xe- 
giments for King CHaRLEs, beſides a regiment 
of five hundred dragoons which his Majeſty form 
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ſervice under him, and conſtituted his guard, 
theſe were commanded by Count ZinzenDoRE. 
At the ſame time Don RAHAEL NeBOT,, - 
Catalan, ;came.,oyer to the King with his wh 

regiment, conſiſting of five. hundred. horſe, 97 
were joined by a hundred and fifty other ho 

on the way. And a declaration. being publiſhed 
inviting all good Spaniards to aſſiſt his Majeſty in 
the recovery of his throne, deputies came from 
ſeveral towns in Valencia to make their ſubmiſſion. 
Whereupon the Earl of Peterborough, with one 
thouſand horſe, five hundred foot, and a 


body of 


mi- þ 


hg 


U 


Valencia 


taken. 


Badajoz 
beſieged. 


1706. 
Barcelona 
beſieged 
by King 
Philip. 


Barcelona 
relieved. 


oO HRORT U GA "8 


eleth, ä of Valencia, 
and by the affiſtance of the inhabitants made him 
{Hf maſtet 'of it, making the Vieeroy! and the 
Archbiſhop priſoners; and there the whole 
kingdom of Valencia, except Alleant and Peniſola, 
31 'to- King Cnantist and had che Por- 
eſe made any diverſion, as they promiſed, or 
par 8 their Allies the Engliſh ànd Dutch 
to advance to the frontiers of 
it is not iiprobable but all Spain had ſubmitted v0 
King CARL ts; for the Grandees were ſo diſ- 
Ne ar the influchce they ſaw' French counſels 
MT in alf ther afftirs,” #ndiat-forris prometions of 
fubjects of that nätion, that when Kin 
Putz called the Grandes together to advi 
him in this exigence, they” refuſed rot "him 
either with their purſes or advice. But got wich- 
ſtanding the moſt preſſing inſtanees of the confe- 
derate Generals; the l could not be 
driwn but of their quarters till the beginning of 
October, 'when they laid ſiege te Badajoz, and 
one would chihk oa with a deſign to raiſe it; for 
they 1 themſelves to be ſurprized by Marſhal 
"THrxsst, who” threw a of tr and pro- 
viſtons into the town 2 eee had 7 
"made in che fiege: whereupo Portugueſe re- 
2 and marched Werbe Auarters. At this 
ege the Eaff' of Galway; who commanded the 
Bind 
Sele e wa carried to Elvas, | whither the Portu- 
enerals foon followed him, for which e 
id not ſo good an excuſe; p ee Ds 


"Ti ee 


Spain at this time, 


of dee trarehed with 


coun 1325 men to Valencia, and the eic y of 
de- he 


ing ternth of the fame month they came to Eſpinal, 
the troops he'eaukd Where 


Barcelo bein drained of ſoldiers, „By fendi! 
hmentsto ortoſa, X#rida, Gironne, x. 
ech u ſudden drew * 

togerh oth French and 

Barcelo ri the ſe ſecobd 

re 


„ and/inveſed 
April, N. 8 76, 
had any notice br 'his motibn, or 
the breacties were well repalred ; and had ner the 
Count de uſe, 15 was to convoy the r- 
tillery parton eng. for the ſiege, and 


block it ah, ſea, been put back 3 — 
Nee ime by y, winds, the town 
retaken by the enemy before dhe allies 


coal 88276 relieved it. But the Lord Peterborough 
found means to reinforce wok 0d ry Sl "and 


enemy's camp with F ah | 
5 W he out till the be Necho When \ 


his Lordfhij 
that the c 
Ms ſevent 


ſen t King CRARIES 1 
ate fleet was approachi ing!“ On 
e Ear] of 'Petetborough (Who was 


WE zona with ſeveral barks, and fourteen hun- 
nd. forces in them, and his Excellency went 
on bbard the Prince George, hoiſting tie Union 
flag, and b che eighth the fleet came to an uehor 
in Barcelona bay, to the ine ble joy of the 
gariſon and inhabitants, for Fort 'Monyoy was 
taken t 
negal ok -commanded' there being killed, and 


me 7 preparing de re the town 4 general 
aulr, 
* The Fall of Peterborough going on Hidie with 
the troops he had on board, the town no longer 
doptchended, themſelves in any danger, and on the 
thelſch of ay, N. 8. King Pulli raiſed the 
ſſege with the utmoſt 
Rind him Tn and ſix braſs cannon, twenty- 
three thortars, all his fick and wounded, and pro- 
gde quantities" of proviſton and ammunition ; 


tthops;” had his right hand ſhot off; Where- | 


march to Madrid, from 
eſe being 66h ltted- fomo-theie own | 


joined his 


different which 
not think it worth their while to hazard any thing 
for either Prince. They did not 


precip pitation, leaving be- 


and it was obſerved, * the fame. morning a 
nine there was a great-eclipſe: of the ſun, whic 


79s 


t HA 
AD 


being the French device, ſuperſtitious people ima- * 


| mx pores no good to their; nation. King 
ir with his army retired: into France; and 
the French fleet commanded by the Count de 
Thoulouſe had retired hefore, on notice of the 
arriyaliof TRADING: on the. coalt, of Cata 


lonia. 


While King ande was beſieging 1 
and had withdrawn moſt} af his ſorees from the 


ſide of Portugal, the Portugueſe with the confe- 


derate troops ventured to enter Caſtile, and lay 


ſiege to. Alcantata the tenth of April; Which be- Alcanteta 
ing a place of no great ſtrength; ;capitulated the taken. 


fourteenth, When it was: ex 
would! have marched; directly c Madrid, here 
King PBI IFS Queen and Court were in the 
utmoſt conſterbation;;; but notwithſtanding all the 
.remonſtrances of the Britiſh and Dutch 
fon marching to Madrid, the Portugueſe abſolutely 
refuſed: to leave thein on frontiers till they ſaw 
the fate of Barcelo determined: however, on 
intelligence that the confederate fleet had entered 


the Streights in their wN] to Barcelona, they laid 


pected: the Portugueſe 


nerals 


ſiege to Cividad Rodrigo ha wenty·firſt of May, Cividad 
which: place ſurrendered the twenty- ſixth; and on 2 


the dees Bee, the nes of the raiſing the 
celona was brought into their camp; 
; — it was unanimouſly; agreed: by the Por- 
tugueſe and the reſt of the confederate Genetals to 
they were not than 
fifty: miles Niſtant: the army however, on atcount 
of ſome unpaſſable mountains, were obliged firſt 
to march morthward as fr as Salamanca, where 
arrived the-feventh-of! June. On the eigh- 


0 from the — came to make 
ſubmifſion- Here, me! mterceptedlet- 
ders, chen had. advice of the victory obtained 

che allies at Ramillies im Flanders the twelfth 
inſtant, and underſtood that the Spaniards: gene- 
rally looked upon King Priue's: affairs as de- 
ſperate: That Prince 


taken. 


by 


wever, after his diſgrace. 


at Barcelona; arrived at Madrid by the way of 
France, and finding the Portugueſe bent their 


march towards that capital, he retired again, and 
that were returni 


varre, commanding the reſt of his forces that were 
rſed through Spain to follow him. 


ee e Madridths bropefecti'ro.the 
— and the reſt of the nobility, that they 


ng through Na- 


would take the field with him; but they deſired 


country- ſeats. The Spaniards ſeemed in- 


party ſucceeded, at leaſt they did 


approve of French 
counſels, but were made to believe their religion 


was in danger from thoſe armies of hereticks in 


' confederacy with King CRARLRS. 
nty-fifth of April, the Lotd Don- 


The Allies being encamped at Nueſtra $ Signora 


de Ratamal, on the twenty- fourth of June a de- 
tachment of horſe was ſent to take poſſeſſion of 
Madrid, from whence there came a depuration the 
next day to make their ſubmiſſion in form, and 


moſt of the nobility and perſons of diſtinction 
came into the eamp, to expreſs their devotion for 
the houſe of Auſtria. The army moving nearer 
to Madrid, the twenty-ſeventh King CHARLES 
was proclaimed in that city ; whereupon Toledo 


and — other conſiderable towns declared for 


him; and even Cardinal PoR rOe AR BRO wrote 
1 to 


to be excuſed, and moſt of them retired to their 
dmitrul as well as General) Joined the fleet off cou 


— Allies 
take m. 
ſeſſion of 

Madrid. 


Toledo, 
&c. de- 
clare for 
King 
Charles. 


796. 
CHAP. to the Portugueſe General, the Marquis das Minas, 
. IN. offering his ſubmiſſion to King Cranues; in 
> whoſe bame juſtice was adminiſtered in ull courts 

of judicature at Madrid. og 50 
he coùfederate Generals upon this -ſucceſs 

ſent courier after courier to King CHARLES, to 

haſten bis march to Madrid, which at firſt he 

ſeemed inclined to; but the kingdom of Arragon 
declaring for him at the ſame time, he marched to 

the capital city of that province, under nce 

of 'recerving the ſubmiſſion of that people, where 

he rrifled away ſo much time, that the Duke of 

Berwick being reinforced, ap in ſight of the 


* * 


Allies, and on the third of Auguſt ſent a detach- 


Madrid ment to take poſſeſſion! of Madrid again, which 
loſt again. the Confederates had quĩtted a little before, and 
withdrawn to a more advanta camp, for they 

were now obliged to be the defenſive. But at 

length, on the ſicth of Auguſt, King CHARLES 

and the Lord Peterborough arrived in the camp of 

the Allies at Guadalaxara, bringing with them no 

more than five battalions and thirteen ſquadrons, 

which, though it did not put 

acting offenſively, enabled them to make a hand- 

ſom retreat; and the Earl of Peterborough was 
diſpatched to Italy to ſolicit further reinforcements, 

the French and Spaniards being at this time en- 

tirely driven out of Lombardy by the Allies, as 

they muſt have been out of Spain, if the Confe- 

derates had not, to humour the Imperialiſts and 

the Duke of 33 their ſea and land 

forces in that romantic project upon T houlon, 

- which will be mentioned in the next year's: tranſ- 
actions. er enen ETC SAO! 

But to return to the army at Gu 


44) 


adalaxara : 


army 
The Duke of Berwick having poſſeſſed himſelf of 


Madrid again, Toledo, Salamanca, und all. the 
towns almoſt that had declared for the Allies in 
. Caftile, eſpouſed the part of King Parte again, 
-whereby the 


on country was cut off, and it was 

agreed to retreat into Valencia, to ſecure that 
country, Arragon and Catalonia, in the intereſt 
The Allies of King CHARLES, and preſerve a communica- 
retire out tion with the: ſea-coaſts:: the a | 


of Caſtile. made their retreat in good order, paſſing the Tagus* not-march that way without viſible h 


at Fuente Duenas, without any con 
though the Duke of Berwick attended 
during the whole: maren 
Whilſt King CharLes was retreating from 
Caſtile towards Valencia, a body of ten thouſand 
Engliſh and Dutch arrived in the river of Liſbon, 
commanded by the Earl Rivers. Theſe troops 
were at firſt deſigned to have made a deſcent in 
France the preceding ſummer, but having been 
detained ſeveral months by contrary winds, that 
enterprize was laid aſide, and they were ſent to 
reinforce the Allies in „ The court of Por- 
tugal, on their arrival at Liſbon, propoſed to join 
a body of their national troops with them, and 
that they ſhould march dire&ly to Madrid through 
their country; but the Engliſh and Dutch having 
been on board ſix months, ſuffered incredible hard- 
ſhips. in the voyage, and Joſt moſt of their horſes, 
were in no condition to undertake ſuch an enter- 
prize: nor had the Portugueſe any ſuch troops as 
they mentioned ready to join them, or artillery or 
ammunition provided for ſuch an undertaking. 
The, Earl Rivers however thought fit to land 
his men, as well to. refreſh them as to encourage 
the Portugueſe, whoſe frontiers lay pretty much 
__— on the retreat of the Allies towards. Va- 


ble loſs, 


their rear 


” „* —_ 


them in a capacity of 


retreat of the Portugueſe to their 


THE PRESBN'T STATE 


But to return to King Cnanues: his army CHAP. 
having gained the frontiers of Valencia and Mur- 
cia, he put gariſons into Cuenca, Requena and 
Cifuentes, ſent a detachment of his troops to Ar- 
ragon, and diſpoſed the reſt in ſuch a manner, as 
to protect thoſe countries which continued in his 


intereſt. 4108. 2 1 
I find the conduct both of King CnARLES and 
the confederate Generals that took poſſeſſion of 
Madrid, exceedingly ' blamed by ſome. writers. 
They relate, that when the French retired in ſuch 
a precipitate manner from before Barcelona to the 
frontiers of France, it was the. opinion of the 
Engliſh Generals, that King CHARLES ſhould 
have immediately gone on to Madrid by the way 
of Valencia, as being the neareſt, moſt ſafe, and 
moſt convenient way for the ſubſiſtence, of the 
confederate troops. - Several councils of war were 
held upon it, and it was reſolved in three of them 
nemine contradicente. According to thoſe reſolves, 
the Earl of Peterborough marched. before. with fix 
thouſand men to Valencia, and ſoon after his 
Lordſhip arrived there, he received certain advice 
that the Earl of Galway was come with the con- 
federate army under his command to Madrid; 
from whence every one r King 
CrarLEs would have gone with all imaginable 
ſpeed Earl 


to take poſſeſſion of that capital. T 


of Peterborough, and thoſe who were with him, 
were mightily ſurpriſed, after a month's waiting 
at Valencia, to find that his Catholick Majeſty 
had been adviſed and prevailed upon by the Prince 
to alter 


ies denkind 


® 
- 


of which was, 1. That Arragon 


ing not well 
furniſhed with proviſions, it would be very incon- 
venient for our troops to march that way. 2. That 
the enemy having then ſix thouſand good. horſe 
ready to obſerve his motions, his. Majeſty co 


uld 
That though that road were ſafe, it woul Bra 
loſs of fix weeks time before he could arrive at 
Madrid, and that time would be of great impor- 
tance to him in ſuch a conjuncture. I hoſt about 
him who were for going by the way of Arragon, 
alledged, that it was not for his Majeſty's honour 
to go to Madrid in a hurry, without his equipage 
and retinue. To which they ſay Mr. Sr AN HOPE 
replied, That King WILLIAM, when he made his 
deſcent upon England, went'to London in a hack- 
ney-coach; attended with a few dragoons, otherwiſe 
he had loſt the crown. However, the other coun- 
ſels prevailed, and King CARL Es purſued their 
advice, of going by way of. Arragon. When the 
Earl of Peterborough pea of theſe meaſures, he 
ſent ſeveral letters with the unanimous opinion of 
his councils of war, . that it would be beſt for his 
Majeſty. to return and go by the way of Valencia: 
but his Lordſhip's letters, and the opinion of the 
councils-of war, had no effect; his Majeſty went 
on to Saragoſſa, Where the great expectations of 
thoſe who adyiſed him to that road, terminated in 
being compllmenred wieh. a Foridre, 0s bull 
feaſt, When they ſaw. too late that dangers ap- 
roached, and that the direct way. from thence to 
Madrid was not practicable, then they altered their 
meaſures again, took the road towards We; 
| | | b an 
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| CHAP: and ſent to deſire that the Earl of Peterborough 
IX: would meet them with all poſſible haſte. | 
—— The confederate army then in Caſtile ſeemed at 


the ſame time to have been under a ſtrange re- 
ſtraint. The Duke of Anjou had no more than fix 
thouſand horſe, and ſcarce any regular foot on 
that ſide, When the confederate army came to 
Madrid, fo that it was thought they might have 
forced the enemy to repaſs the Ebro, where they 
would ſoon have been in want of. proviſions; or 
the confederate troops might have ancamped and 
fortified themſelves, ſo as to havę covered Madrid, 
and laid up magazines of corn: but inſtead of do- 
ing either of theſe, they marched and encamped at 
Guadalaxara, where in leſs than a month they 
were reduced to want of proviſions. And it ſeems 
their intelligence was not very good, ſince one 
morning they were ſurprized to ſee an army of 
twenty thouſand men encamped on the other fide 
of the river over-againſt them, though they were 
informed that there was no enemy within thir 
miles of them; and all this while the French 
that retired from before Barcelona had time 
to march round through France into Spain, ſo that 
they were ſuperior to the confederates in horſe, 
and well nigh, a match to them in foot. Per- 
ceiving this advantage, they detached a body of 
horſe to repoſſeſs themſelves of Madrid, where they 
killed many of the Germans, apd others of King 
CHARLES'S party: upon this, Segovia, Toledo, 
Salamanca, and other places which had ſubmitted 
to his Catholick Majeſty, revolted again to the 
Duke of Anjou, and our communication with 
Portugal was cut off. 5 loa e 
When matters came to this paſs, moſt of the 
Generals were for fighting, in order to recover 
that advantage which had been ſo unhappily loſt; 
but of forty-five General officers, the Earl of Pe- 
terborough alone was againſt running ſuch a 
riſque: his Lordſhip, gave his opinion in writing 
againſt it, and convinced them that it wasmot ſafe 
to venture all upon the iſſue of a battle, ſince in 
caſe we ſhould be worſted, there could be no 
hopes of a retreat in a country where we had ſo 
many enemies. En EI 
This was the ſtate of affairs when the Earl of 
Peterborough came to Guadalaxara. His Lord- 
ſhip was for retaking Alcala, as a proper place for 
covering Madrid,, and offered to attempt it with 
five thouſand men, by. poſſeſſing himſelſ of the paſs 


of Henarez, and either to fight ſuch of the ene- 


my as oppoſed him, or to make a good retreat. 
His propoſal was approved of by every one, but by 
the delays laid in, his way the opportunity was loſt; 
ſo that the confederate army was forced to break 
up, and to march higher into the country towards 
Madrid, for the conveniency of proviſions. His 
Lordſhip's baggage was taken by the enemy at 
Huet: the town offered to make good the da- 
mage, which he was too generous to accept of; 
yet he impoſed it upon them by way of puniſh- 
ment, to bring in all the corn of that diſtrict to 
the army, which was ſo conſiderable, that it 
ſerved them for bread for ſix weeks. His Lordſhip 
finding there were Generals enough for the reſt of 
the campaign, and that he had very little influence 
on their councils, xetired to Valencia, and from 
thence went to Italy, as well to provide remit- 
tances of money for the forces in the Britiſh ſer- 
vice, as to endeavour to procure a reinforcement 

of troops from thence, which might very well 
have been ſpared, there, ſince the French were 
driven out of Lombardy. And if the Duke of 
Vol. II. Nuus. Cl. 


Confederates put together. 


Savoy and the Imperial Generals would have come HA. 
into theſe meaſurts, Spain had been ſecured to the * 
houſe of Auſtria in another campaign: that fatal a 
project on Thoulon, for which every thipg elſe vas 
neglected. the following ſummer, ruined King 
CHARLES's affairs in Spain, and occaſioned the 
war to be protrafted fix years longer, to the irre- 
parable damage of the Allies, eſpecially of Britain, 
that bore as great a ſhare in it as all the reſt of the 
And now let us take a view of our acquiſitions 
by, ſea this campaign!“ The Engliſh Admiral 
LE AE it ſeems was no leſs ſucceſsful in the Medi- 
terranean than the confederate Generals had been 
by land: for after he had relieved Barcelona, he 
attacked Carthagena, which ſurrendered to him 
about the middle of June; and on the eighth of 
Auguſt he took Alicant by ſtorm; after Which the 
caſtle ſurrendered. About the middle of September 
he reduced the iſlands of Majorca and Tvica to 
the obedience. of King GAREES III. But the 
confederate army being retired out of Caſtile, 
Carthagena was retaken by; King PII r's forces 
the following winter; and the Duke ot Berwick 
alſo retook Cuenga-on the confines of Caſtile, be- 
ing a conſiderable frontier town in the poſſeſſion of 
the Allies, and made the gariſon, conſiſting of 
two thouſand men, priſoners of wat. 
Whilſt affairs wefe in this ſituation, and Sir King Pe- 
CLouDsSLY.; SHOVRL and the Earl Rivers re- ie ge- 
mained at Liſpon with the troops above-mentioned, ceeded by 
Don Prpno King of Portugal died, viz. on the his fon 
eleventhjof | December 1706, in the fifty- eighth Don John. 
year of his age. He had been married three 

times: his firſt wife: was the Princeſs Louis a The wives 
DE. GUSMAN; daughter to the Duke of Medina and iſſue 
Sidonia, who died, ow 1666. He had, by her the Cine tate 
Infanta Is ABEL LA, ho wWas declated heireſs of 
the kingdom in 1674, and conttacted totthe Duke 


of Savoy in 168 but died ied! on the 


twentyrfirſt of October 1690. His ſecond wife 
was MAR NYNFRANOESASA BELLA of Savoy, 
daughter of the Duke of Nemours, who had been 
divorced; from his hrother the late K. ALrHONSO. 
He married her the ſecond of April 1668, and ſhe 
died the ſeventeenth of December 1683. His 
third wife was Maz1a - SopHIA-ELIZAnxT R, 
daughter of PHILIr- WILLIAM Eiector Palatine. 
He married her in 1687, and ſhe died in 1699, 
by whom he had iſſue, 1. A ſon born the thirti- 
eth of Auguſt 1688, Who died a few days after. 
2, Don Joun:Francis-JostPHANnNTONIO, 
&c. his preſent Majeſty, born the twenty - ſecond 
of October 1689, and declared heir apparent to 
the crown by the three eſtates aſſembled at Liſbon 
the firſt of December 1697. 3. FRAxcis XA. 
VIE R-Ax TONIO-URRAN, May the twenty. 
fifth 1691. 4. AN TON IO-FRANOISs, born 
March the : fifteenth 1693. 5: THER ESA. 
Fx ANcks-Jos geha, born February the twenty- 
fourth 1696: ſhe was contracted to the preſent 
Emperor, but died in 1704. 6, E MANUEL, 


born Auguſt the third 1697. And, 7. FRAN- 


CISCA-XNAVIERA-FOSEPH A, botn January the 
thirtieth 1699. And beſides theſe he had a na- 
tural daughter, matried to the eldeſt ſon of the 
Duke of Cadaval, anno 16999... 
As to the Infanta, the Princeſs Car HARIN E, 


ſiſter of King ParIR, born the fourteenth of 


November 1638, ſhe was married, as, hath. been 


intimatod already, to CHarLEes II, King of 


England, by a treaty, concluded the twelfth: of 
May 1662 ; the marriage being firſt * 
| 18 K | o- 
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partly by the influence of the 


con ſummated at Portſmouth in England, whither 
the King went to meet her. The Queen-Regent 
of Portugal, her mother, gave her as a dower 
Tangier in Africa, and the iſland of Bombay in 
the Faſt-Indies : the firſt of which was Kept for 


ſome years at a great expence; but the Miniſtry 


of England being of opinion the advantages they 


ſhould reap by it would not eountervail the charge 
of maintaining it, thought fit to demoliſh the 
works and leave it, anno 1684; and King 
CARLESs conferred the iſland of Bombay on the 
Engliſh Eaſt- India company, which they fl re- 
tain, it being the ſeat of pl nn governor 
they have in India. Beſides ee In- 
fanta had à fortune of three millions of kvres, 
or three hundred thouſand pounds, according to 
ſome writers, but according to others two bun- 
dred and fifty thouſand pounds. She continued in 
England about ſeven or eight years after the death 
of King CuRRILESs, but in 1692 retired to Por- 
tugal, where ſhe died on the thirty -firſt of De- 
cember 106. 45 

On the death of King Prrzx, his eldeſt ſon 
Don Jon ſucceeded to the crown, as has been 
intimated already. The French had great hopes 
on this event to have withdrawn Portugal from 


the grand alliance, and things were carried ſo far 
that ſome acts of hoſtility 
navy of England and the forts in the river of 
Liſbon, which were ordered to fire on the cruiſers 


paſſed between che royal 


Admiral Szover ſent out of that river. But 
Engliſh fleet and 


forces, and partly by Engliſh treaſure, the Portu- 


gueſe were kept ſteady to the Allies; they were 


pleaſed to ſuffer the Engliſn to continue the wur 
on that ſide at their on expence.. © 


Earl Ri- The men of war and tranſports being provided 
vers 's me- with water and other neceſſaries to continue their 


morial on 


with the 


Britiſh 
troops. 


voyage, the 5 em the command of the Earl 
Rivers were imbarked, and deſigned to ſail the 
ſecond of January for Alicant, abcording to the 
deſire of the King of Spain; but the night before 
the General received orders from England to the 
contrary. His Excellency held a Council of War, 
and therein it was Tefolved that my Lord ſhould 
ſent a memorial to the new King to acquaint 
im with the conditional orders he had received; His 
Excellency had accordingly audience the fourth of 
his Portugueſe Majeſty, who received him with all 
poſſible marks of eſteem, and delivered his me- 
morial, containing the conditions upon which: he 
was ordered to land, which were in ſubſtance as 


follow. © "IN 


1. That the King ſhould give him oo 
aſſurances that the Portugueſe troops in Valencia 
ſhould be recruited to nineteen battalions, each 
of fix hundred effective men, and the cavalry 
remounted; and that the faid recruits and other 
neceſſaries to enable thoſe troops to take the field, 
ſhould be immediately ſent away. 2. That the 
ſubſidies paid by England and Holland for the pay 
of 13000 men, which they are obliged to main- 


- tain by the treaty, may be remitted directly to 
Valencia, or whereſoever that army is, in order 


that thoſe troops be punctually paid out of it 

the orders of the ee i of her 4 
jeſty's forces. 3. That if his Portugueſe Maje- 
ſty cannot provide ſhips to tranſport the ſaid re- 
cruits, his Excellency will take care to ſend them 
aboard Engliſh ſhips, his Majeſty paying the char- 
ges, and finding proviſions, or paying them. 4. 


That the late King having propoſed by his En- 


the 


Generals, the Ma 


campaign. 


THE PRESENT STATE p 
C HA P./{olemnized by proxy at Liſbon, and afterwards voy and the Marquis de Montandre in England, HA r. 
9 Ne to join ten thouſand foot and between two and. IX. 


three thouſand horſe to the troops under the com- 
mand of the Earl Rivers, to march directly to Ma- 
drid, his Excellency deſires a particular aſſurance 
from his preſent Majeſty that the ſame ſhall be 
performed; as alſo to know what meaſures are 
2 taken for that purpoſe, what likelihood 
there is that a body of that number ſhall be ready, 
and in a condition to march at the time appoing- 
ed, and in What manner, and which way it is 
poſed they ſhould march towards Madrid. 5. 
is Excellency declares, that he has orders to 
agree beforehand, and concert with the King all 
chings relating to the artillery, baggage, and pro- 
viſions, and expects that his Majeſty ſhould fur- 
niſh every ching for that ſervice, according to 
relating to the firſt forces that were 
fent from England; and that the troops under 
his command may be furniſhed with proviſions for 
themſelves, and forage for their horſes at their 
own charge, but at the ſame price as the King's 
troops. 6. My Lord declares as to the point of 
command, which has been liable to fo many in- 
conveniences, that he will not be commanded by 
any body but his Majeſty alone. His Excellency 
deſires in the concluſion his Portugueſe Majeſty, 
to let him have an anſwer to all theſe points in 
four days, that he may take - meaſures accord- 
ingly 3 and that in the mean time the neceſſary 
proviſions of ſtraw and batley for his horſes may 
The 'Court of Portugal not thinking fit to 
comply with the demand in the Earl Rivers's me- 
morial, Sir CTLoupEsLVY SHOV EL and the Earl, 
with the Engliſh troops aboard, ſailed from Liſbon 
the eighteenth of January, and arrived at Ali- 
eant the eighth of February. The Earl Ri- 
vers having landed his forces, and left them under 
the 'command' of the Earl 6f Galway, returned 
to Engtand, together with the Earl of Eſſex and 
Brigadier Gor ors, who were embarked in the 
firſt deſign, but for reaſons beſt known to them- 
ſelves, declined remaining in Valencia. King 
CHARLES alſo not approving the conduct of the 
quis das Minas and the Earl of 
Galway, thought fit the latter end of February, 
to declare his reſolution of leaving the army, and 
retiring into Catalonia; which he did ſoon after, 
taking with him a regiment of Dragoons, and 
another of Dutch foot. It was reported however 
that the army of the Allies ſtill amounted to thir- 
ty thouſand men, though it appears that at the 
battle of Almanza, which happened but a very 
hetle while afterwards, they were not eighteen 
thouſand effective men. Nor was the deficiency 
in point of troops their only misfortune, it is evi- 
dent there were great miſunderſtandings between 
King CwarLes's Court w_ the 9 which 
ve but à melanchol/ ect of the following 
— We find A of the ſtate 
of the armies in Spain in a letter the Earl of 
Peterborough wrote trom Italy to the Portugueſe 
Ambaſſador, that attended the Confederate arm 
in Valencia àt this time, in which he has theſe 


expreſſions: Would to God, ſays the Earl, you The Earl 
were free from uneaſineſſes when I hope to be of Peterbo- 
in quiet: it ſeems' to me as if ſtorms were threat. rough's 


ning Spain, and I am the more concerned, 
cauſe of the probability 
tinuing in a diſpoſition of 'raſh meaſures, It is 
certain they are only in a condition for a defen- 
five, and that : ſuffices for the preſent, ſince the 


be- 


2 


he ſtate of 
of your Generals con- = 8 


pre- | | 


CHAP. preparatives againſt France a 
and in Flanders. Tou know my 

council of War held at Valencia; but the ſuc- 
cours which are coming, and the perſon of the 


* 
— 


Duke of Orleans, are certain proofs of the great 
efforts the enemy will make in the beginning of 
the next cùmpaign. If we prevent their firſt 
impetuoſity, whilſt Naples, 


may be ſecured, peace will give us all we can 


defire. I am obliged to give you notice that no 


endeavours can prevent the Imperialiſts from 
marching towards Naples, it is impoſhble to hin- 
der that diverſion of their troops; it is our in- 
tereſt to give the neceſſary help towards bringing. 
that affair to a ſpeedy concluſion : and methinks 
one might hope upon the ſucceſs of that enter- 
prize, that thoſe troops might be ſollicited and ob- 
rained for the ſuccour of Spain. 5 

But, my Lord, pray conſider the conſequences 
of a loſt battle in the ſpring: perhaps a diſgrace 
was leſs fatal in Flanders. By a ority of 
horſe, ſuch à misſortune may to the beſt 
foot in the world, which will be cut off entirely 


in caſe of a defeat} and all Spain at the ſame time 


loſt, for want of gatiſons in the ſtrong places 
we poſſeſs. - If we defend well what we have, 
their great number of horſe will conſume it ſelf 


for want of forage, or deſtroy that part of the 


country which is ill affected, and be called by 
their preſſing neceſſities elſewhere, ſince we have 
in Italy near ſeventy thouſand effective men, for 
the vigorous meaſures that are concerted. 
I know my reaſons, though good, will have little 
force with the Generals ; they have the laſt cam- 
ign in their thoughts, and have not perhaps the 
me- tranquillity of mind and quiet, which, I 
thank God, I enjoy, being well content with the 
beginnings I have made, only wiſhing a happy 
concluſion to this great affair; aſſuring your Ex- 
cellency that nothing private ſhall ever mix with 
my thoughts for the publick. But I juftly lay 
a ſtreſs on the great credit you have with every 
body, and am well aſſured that the intereſt of 
your- country requires meaſures of the utmoſt 
precaution, ſince your beſt troops are in Spain, 
and that a defeat would expoſe Portugal before 
ſuccours can arrive, ſince England has left herſelf 
almoſt vided with . and that the for- 
ces in Italy being deſigned for other ſervices, it 
will be difficult to obtain any of them, though the 
circumſtances preſſingly require it. I therefore 
intreat your Excellency, to think again of the 
conſequence of a loſt battle: God be praiſed we 
are not in a neceſſity of a victory, that is the 
circumſtance of France. ; wt 
At preſent I have nothing to 
Excellency, nor to wiſh, but that the troops might 
not be fatigued in the impoſſible views of gain- 
ing Madrid, half the army being expoſed to de- 
ſtruction by diſeaſes and famine, or the whole, 
in a very improper time by an unequal battle. 1 
will negle& nothing in my power to obtain in 
a favourable opportunity a ſuecour of troops for 
Spain, that in the after · ſeaſon we may puſh our 
affairs.” | N MESS '3 E191 
But the Marquis das MINE => Earl of 
Galway being ſtrangers to theſe prudent coun- 
ſels, — he field the ſixth of April N. S. and 
having deſtroyed ſome of the enemy's magazines 
on the frontiers of Caſtile, laid ſiege to the caſtle 
of Villena. Before the breach was acceſſible, 
they received intelligence that the Duke of Ber- 
wick was advanced as far as the plains of Alman- 


ov M ,TOx 
28, with 76 ſquadrons of horſe; and 54 battalions & 
of foot, and that the Pulte of Orleans was on the — 
march to join him with 7 or 8000 French, while 


tt ſo terrible in Ttaly 
opimon in the 


ing deelared his intention of marchin 
them to Rouſnillon, and deſired the Lord Gal-" 


jelly and Sardmia way to diſtribute the army on the” frohtiers of 


vantageous 


the Allies had no proſpect of being reinforced by 
the troops from Catalonia, King CARLES oye 


Valencia and Arragon for the fecurity of thoſe 


provinees; (which was certairily not bad advice, 


in the circumſtances the confederates then were.) 


However, it was agreed in a council of war to 


march and attack the enemy, who waited for 
them in the plains of Alinanzay the moſt ad- 

eous ground they could have choſen; on ab- 
count of their ſupertority in horſe. But the'Fatl 
of Galway having ſupply'd his want of cavalry, 
as he thought, by interlining a brigade of foot 
with each wing of horſe, ventured to engage the 
enemy on the twenty-fifth of April N. S. about 
three in the afternoon. The Earl poſted him- 
ſelf at the head of the Engliſh dragoons on the 


left, and marched to attack the enemy's right 


wing of horſe, the Porcugueſe being ordered to 
take the charge as it ſhould come to them gra- 
dually from the left. As ſoon as the left wing 
was advanced within an hundred paces* of rhe 
enemy's horſe, they advanced out of their line 
to meet the charge, and by the weight of their 
ſquadrons forced thoſe of the Allies to retreat 
about fifty paces; but Colonel Sou rHWEII's 
and War's fe 1ments of foot, who were on 
the left of that brigade which was interlined with 
the” horſe of the firſt line, coming up and fir- 

ing upon the enemy's flank and rear, and the 
cavalry" at the ſame time receiving the charge in 
the front, dtove them in diſorder through their 
own lines With great Navghter. By this time the 
Engliſh and Dutch foot, under the command of 
Ligateharit-General EARL and Baron Freisnzm, 
were — engaged in the center, and broke 
through the enemy's firſt and ſecond line, driv- 
ing them as far as the walls of Almanza: but 
the ce cavalry of the ſecond line falling in 
upon their flank,” forced the Engliſh and Dutch 
infantry back with great loss. 
The enemy obſerving that tlie Portugueſe ca- 
valry on the right did not advance with the 
left wing, detached ſome ſquadrons to attack 
them, their line following ſlowly to ſuſtain them; 
but the Portugueſe did not ftay to receive them, 
for upon the firſt charge of the detached ſqua- 
drons the whole right wing of the Portugueſe 
cavalry run away, and abandoned their infantry, 
who were moſt of them either killed or made 


poſe to your priſo 


The battle continued ſtill on the left wing, 
the enemy charging the Allies with freſh ſqua- 
drons to very little purpoſe ; for the Engliſh-and 
rags en horſe on that ſide being favoured by the 
fire the 'Engliſh battalions that were inter- 
lined with them, broke the enemy ſeveral times. 
Whereupon they ſent for nine battalions, moſt 
of them French, and drew up before the front 
line of horſe, in oppoſition to the Engliſh bri- 
gade, and at the ſame time brought up ſeveral 
freſh ſquadrons to make another charge upon 
the left wing of horſe, that had already ſuffered 
very much, and loſt moſt of the officers who 
commanded the ſquadrons ; Brigadier CAR PEN · 


TER was the only one that remained un wound. 


ed. The conifederate troops in this condition were 
not able to ſuſtain the charge, but gave way; 
| and 


” 


THE PRESENT;STATE 


CHAP. and at the ſame time the nine French battalions 
IX. charged the Engliſh brigade of foot in front and 

— flank, and entirely broke them, giving nd quar- 

ter for ſome time: the foot in vain eried to the 
horſe not to abandon” them. Neither of the Ge- 


nerals, the Marquis das Minas or the Earl of Gal- 
way, ſtaid to ſee the end of the engagement, but 


left that brave handful of foot to the mercy of the 
enemy; whereupon Major-General SHRIMPTON, 
Brigadier MAcARTNEVY, Colonel Bx1Tox, Co- 


lonel HiLL, with ſome other officers who had 
engaged in the center, aſſembled the ſtragglers 
of the Engliſh regiments into a body, and join- 
ing ſome of the Dutch and Portugueſe, to the 
number of two thouſand men, retreated to the 
hills two leagues diſtant from the field of battle, 
repulſing the horſe that purſued them: but the 
next morning finding themſelves deſtitute both of 
ammunition and proviſion, and being ſurrounded 
by two liries of foot, they were obliged to ſurrender 
priſoners of war. | 


Brigadier KILLEOREW, who was wounded 


* 


in the firſt charge, ſtill, keeping 'the field, was 
killed in the ſecond. The Colonels DoxmER, 
Royer, L.awRENCE, GREEN and DE Lock, 
were killed at the head of their ſquadrons, after 
having behaved with the utmoſt gallantry ; and 
Colonel PizzcE and Mr. Hara, ſon to the Lord 
Tirawley were wounded. Of the foot, the Co- 
lonels HAMILTON, WooOLLET and NEAL, 
who commanded regiments were killed, and the 
Lord Maxx KERR, and Colonel CLAYTON 
wounded. As to the Earl of Galway and the 
Marquis das Minas, they fled with the cavalry 
that was left, amounting to about three thou- 


into Catalonia. The foot were all killed or taken 
priſoners, I could never hear of a ſingle company 
that eſcaped. ere Iago tf n e 
The day after the battle the Duke of Orleans 
joined the Duke of Berwick with a reinforeement 
of eight or ten thouſand men; and the enemy 
having taken Xativa, Alcyra, and ſome other 
places which the Allies had gariſoned on the fron- 

tiers of Valencia, the cities of Saragoſſa and Va- 
lencia, with the reſt of the towns in Arragon 
and Valencia, ſubmitted to the conquerors, were 
obliged to pay large ſums for their revolt, de- 
prived of their privileges, diſarmed and treated in 
a very barbarous manner, and the town of Xati- 
vain particular was burntand razed to the ground, 
and many of the inhabitants maſſacred for their 
diſaffection to King PIII. The Spaniſh Ge- 
nerals on the ſide of Portugal took Serpa and 
Moura this campaign; and nothing remaining in 
the hands of the Allies but Alicant and Denia in 
Valencia, the Duke of Orleans marched to the 
frontiers of Catalonia, where the confederate Ge- 
nerals having thrown their troops into the ſtrong 
towns, burnt the country that the enemy might 
find no ſubſiſtence. Theſe were ſome of the 
unhappy effects of the battle of Almanza, which 
the Allies might have prevented if the enterprizes 
on Thoulon and Naples had been deferred, or 
if the Marquis das Minas and the Earl of Gal 
way had remained upon the defenſive till thoſe 
expeditions had been over. The campaign ended 
on the ſide of Catalonia with the taking of Le- 
rida by the Duke of Orleans; and on the fron- 
tiers of Portugal King PIII p's forces took Ci- 
vidad Rodrigo by ſtorm. And the Dukes of 


Orleans and Noallles had probably made an entire 
conqueſt of Catalonia, if they had not been obli- 


ged to detach part of their troops to France upon C H A P. 
the Duke of 0 ee Gene W . 


tions in theſe countries ſeemed to be at a 
ſand five hundred, to the other ſide of the Ebro 
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IX. 
The following year 1708, the Duke of 8 
leans made himſelf... maſter of Tortoſa in Ca- Tortoſa 
talonia, and of; Denia in Valencia. But the Im- and Denia 
l having ſent Count Staremberg to Spain vetaken. 
rom Italy with a reinforcement of eight or ten 
thouſand men, the forces of France and King 
PH1L1P were content to be upon the defenſive 
afterwards in that country. With theſe forces King of 
Sir Joux Leaks, the Engliſh Admiral, con- Spain mar- 
voyed the Queen of Spain, the late Princeſs of py © . 
Wolfembuttle, from Vado in Italy to Catalonia, Wolfem. 
where the marriage was. conſummated between burtle. 
her and King CnARLES. After which Sir Jonx 
LEeAKE taking ſome land- forces on board, re- 
duced the iſland of Sardinia to the obedience of 
King CHARLES : . and before the end of Sep- 
tember the iſland. of Migorca, with the fine har- 
bour of Port-Mahon, ſurrendered to that Admi- 
ral and General STannae..: In.the mean time King of 
a contract of matriage was made between the Portugal 
King of Portugal and the Archducheſs Mar y-marries 
Annz of Auſtria, ſecond ſiſter. to the Empe- — 
ror and King CHARLES; and her Majeſty ar- Mary. 
riving from Holland at Spithead the twenty- 
fourth of September, was convoyed to Liſbon by 
Admiral ByNnG, where ſhe arrived the ſixteent 
of October, N. S. And though King CnARLES's 
forces as well as the King of Portugal's had been 
conſiderably recruited and augmented this cam- 
paign, yet thoſe Courts were ſo taken up with 
the preparations for ſolemnizing theſe marriages, 
and rejoicings afterwards, that the military 7 
and. 
The campaign of 1709 begun unfortunately for 
the Allies on the Carta: for the — 
tugueſe and Spaniſh armies being encamped on 
the banks of the river Caya oppoſite to each 
other, and the Marquis de Bay making a motion 
towards Campo Mayor, the Portugueſe Generals 
reſolved to attack him, contrary to the opinion 
of the Earl of Galway. Whereupon all the horſe 
and a body of Portugueſe foot had orders to march 
immediately with, fiye field- pieces and begin the 
engagement, while the reſt of the army followed 
to ſupport them. But the Spaniſh cavalry no 
ſooner charged the Portugueſe horſe, but they fled 
and abandoned ;thein foot, as they had done at 
the battle of Almanza. Whereupon the enemy 
immediately took the five field- pieces and fell upon 
the foot in the flank. Brigadier PIEROE's En- 


1709. 


gliſh brigade was ordered to march and favour the 


retreat of the Portugueſe foot; which they did 
with ſo much reſolution, that they recovered tho 
field-pieces again. The Portugueſe Generals how- 


ever were ſo far from ſupporting them, that they 


uitted the field, leaving this fine brigade to be 
urrounded by the enemy's whole army, and A whole 
made priſoners, together with Major-General Sa x- brigade of 
KEY, the Earl of Barrimore, and Brigadier Pierce Engliſh 
himſelf. The Earl of Galway, it is ſaid, had made P.. 


ſoners near 


a horſe ſhot-under him, but he made a ſhift to eſ- Badajox. 


cape out of the field with the Portugueſe Ge- 
nerals, as he had done at Almanza. The Mar- 
quis de Bay afterwards purſued the Portugueſe ar- 
my; but they retreated beyond Elvas, and poſted 
themſelves in an advantageous camp, where it was 

not eaſy to attack them. 

In Catalonia King CHARLES Ss army being Balaguer 
ſuperior to that of his rival, paſſed the Segra, taken by 
and made themſelves maſters. of Balaguer, There King 
happened no farther action in Spain or Portugal Cherie 

: di 
2 


" OF PORTUGAL” 


CHAP. this year, unleſs: the ſiege of the caſtle of Ali- 
IX.. cant, which continued, with ſome intermiſſions, 
GY" fron the time the town was taken laſt year till 
the middle of April 1709. The Spaniards, find- 
ing it impoſſible to reduce it any other way, 
weit reſolved to blow it up by a great mine, 
iin chich they lodged twelve thoufand barrels of 
powder. They fummoned the Governor and 
acquainted him with his danger, and propoſed 
that two of his officers ſhould come out and view 

the mines which they did accordingly, and upon 
their report the Governor held a Coùneil of War, 
wherein it was reſolved not to ſurrender; and 

the French ſprung their mine, which made an 
incredible noiſe, but had no great effect upon the 
caſtle, only the Governor Major-General Rr- 
eHARrDs and Colonel Sy BUR OR, happening to 

be, a little too near the place where: the mine 
was, were unfortunately buried in the ruins, with 
ſeveral other officers. - The command devolving 

n Laeutenant-Colonel\1y*ALBon;'he reſolved 

to hold out till he was relieved, and to that end 
reduced his men to ſhort allowance. And on the 
fifteenth: of April Sir GroRE BVYN and Major- 
General S AN HO E, appeared before Alicant 
with. a ſquadron of men of war and four thou- 
ſand lanc men on board; but the Spaniſh army 
being reinforced, and the coaſt very tempeſtuous, 

it was not thought adviſeable to land, and they 
contented themſelves with ſending a flag of truce 
Alicant on ſhore, and capitulating to withdraw the gari- 
caſtle 'ſur- ſon from the caſtle and deliver it up, which the 


$" y 7 


rendered Spaniards agreed to; and purſuant to this ca- 
— *oy * 2 the gariſon, conſiſting of about five 
* hundred men, marched out the eighteenth of A- 
pril N. S. with two pieces of cannon, and all 

other marks of honour, and embarqued on board 

the fleet. Cann 1 

1710. ; A further reinforcement of troops being ſent 


from Italy to Catalonia in the year 17 10, King 
CHARLES advanced with his army to attack Kin 


PuiLip, who was then alſo at the head of his 


troops in Arragon : and coming up with the e- 
nemy on the 27th of July in the evening near 
Battle of Almenara, he gained a conſiderable advantage over 
Almenara King PHIL 1 P's horſe, but the foot retired by 
the favour of the night. In this action Count 
Francis of Naſſau Auverkirk, one of the Ge- 
nerals of the Allies, was killed by a cannon-ſhot 
from their own guns; and the Earl of Rochfort, 


another of their Generals, being cloſely engaged 


with the enemy, was mortally wounded by a 
ſword. 5 W | 1 Za 5] 
| King Pm1'L 1 » after this defeat retired under 
the cannon» of Lerida, where not being able to 
ſubſiſt his army, he retreated to Saragoſſa, and being 
purſued thither by King CHARLES, he could not 
avoid coming to an engagement. The confede- 
rates being drawn up in order of battle within 
cannon-ſhot of the enemy, Count STAREMBERG 
with the reſt of the Generals went to obſerve their 
diſpoſition, found them poſted with the Ebro 
on their left, the town of Saragoſſa on their rear, 
and their right wing of horſe drawn up upon the 
brow of a ſteep hill, wich a battery of eight pieces 
of cannon in their front. The day being far ſpent, 
and a great part of our foot not come up, it 
was thought fit to defer the attack till the next 
day. On the twentieth at break of day both ar- 

Battle of mies plaid their cannon, and General ST AN- 

Saragoſſa. H O P E, Who commanded our left wing, diſco- 
vered that the enemy had marched moſt of their 

| horſe from their left wing to their right; upo 
.. VOL. II. 
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801 
which he obtained of Marſhal SrAREMBZHOC HAF. 
four battalions of foot, which he placed at the **: 
left of our horſe, and ſix ſquadrons of Portu- 
= horſe which were brought from our right 

e drew up beyond the four battalions, in order 
to ſtretch our left wing as far as poſſible towards 
the extent of their right. It is to be obſerved that 
the enemy lay in an oblique line from the Ebro 
up the hill, ſo that their troops on the hill lay 
much nearer to us than thoſe on the deſcent from 
it and on the plain. At twelve o*clock at noon 
our fignal of battle was made, and our whole- 
army being drawn up in two lines marched at 
once to attack the enemy in full front, except 

the four battalions which General 8 AN HOPE 
had interlined with the horſe, whom he ordered 

to advance and take poſt on the brow of the 

hill, by which means he gained time for his wing 
of horſe to form after they were got up. Our 
left wing from their ſituation coming firſt to the 
enemy, began the battle, which encreafed towards 

the centre, and ſo continued to the right till 

the whole were engaged. But notwithſtanding 

a diſpoſition ſo properly made, and the goodneſs 

of our troops, the enemies with” their ſuperior 
numbers and advantage of ground ſeemed at firſt 
to have the better of the day; which probably 
they would have maintained, if albour Generals 
commanding on the left had not ſeaſonably led 
on freſh troops to ſupport and rally ſuch as they 
ſaw puſhed or diſordered, by which the advantage 


ſoon began to incline to the arms of his Catholick 


Majeſty. While the affair was obſtinately diſ- 

puted on the lefty: our foot being deeply engaged, 

made a great ſlaughter of the enemy: And at the 

ſame time their left wing of horſe making little 
reſiſtance, within the ſpace of two hours we gain- 

ed a complete and glorious victory. We took all 

their cannon and moſt of their colours; ſo that 

out of forty battalions not above four thouſand 
eſcaped, and of ſixty ſquadrons about the like num- 

ber; all the reſt being killed or taken priſoners. 

The King during the whole action gave the ne- 

ceſſary orders, and with his royal preſence con- 
tinued to encourage the troops. His Majeſty en- 

tered the town of Saragoſſa the ſame night, where 

he was received with the acclamations of the 
people, and all imaginable expreſſions of joy. The 

ſame night the citadel of Saragoſſa capitulated, 

_ the gariſon ſurrendered themſelves priſoners 

of mn. Ee 0 | Fb 
This victory coſt the Allies two thouſand men, 

and the enemy at leaſt three thouſand; as was 

given out, beſides five or ſix thouſand that were 

made priſoners. The Allies alſo took ſeventy- two 
colours and ſtandards, two and twenty pieces of 
cannon, and part of the enemy's baggage. King 
Piri made all the haſte he could to Madrid, 

where he arrived the twenty - fourth of Auguſt ; The affec- 
and notwithſtanding this misfortune, the Caſti- tion of the 
lians gave him ſtill freſh, proofs of their loyal. Calf nn 
ty and affection. But apprehending the Allies would pjip. © 
bend their march that way, he thought fit to 
ſend the Queen and the Prince of the Aſturias 

to Valladolid, whither all the grandees and offi- 

cers of ſtate attended them, though he offered to 
diſpence with their attendance; ſuch were the 
affections of the Caſtilians towards that Prince 

at this time, to which nothing had more contri- 

buted than King CyarLes's abandoning them 

to the mercy of their enemies, when they had 

made their ſubmiſſion and declared for him on 

his firſt taking poſſeſſion of Madrid. 


18 L. After 
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IX. 


The Por- 
tugue ſe ar- 
my deſired 
to join chat 
of King 
Charles 


| | * 
THE PRESENT. STATE 


After the battle of Saragoſſa, the Count de 


Aſſumar, Ambaſſador of Portugal with King 
CHARLES the third, and the Count D'Attalaya, 
General of the Portugueſe troops in the army 
of King CHARLES, ſent an Expreſs to Liſbon 


to repreſent to the King of how great 1 8 
tance it was to the common cauſe that bis Ma- 


near Ma- jeſty's army ſhould advance towards Caſtile, and 


drid. 


ſecond the efforts of King CHAN LES. Where- 
upon the Portugueſe General the Count de Vil- 
laverde was ordered to take the field, which he 
did, and in his march wrote to; the army of his 
Catholick Majeſty that he would move to join 
them by the way of Menda and Truxillo. He 
marched firſt to Barcarota, and then to Xeres 
de los Cavalleros, the laſt of which places being 
of 0 defence he poſſeſſed himſelf of ; but with- 
out attempting any thing further, retired: to the 
frontiers of Portugal. It was given out be was 
obliged to it by four thouſand of the enemy's 
horſe, though it does not appear the enemy had a- 
ny ſuch forces on that ſide as might reaſonably give 
him the leaſt ſollicitude. At the ſame time came 
letters again from the Counts of Aſſumar and At- 


talaya, ſolliciting that the Portugueſe army might 


jou. who had: retired preci 


advance to the bridge of Almaraz. And theſe 
letters were accompanied by others from Ge- 
neral STANHOPE to the Earl of Galway, preſ- 
fing to be joined by him at Almaraz, where he 
would be with four thouſand horſe. He alſo re- 
preſented in the moſt urgent terms that this junc · 
tion was of the greateſt importance, his Catho - 
lick Majeſty having been obliged to weaken his 
army very much by leaving bodies of troops in 
divers places, ſo that it was judged neither ſafe 
nor proper for bim to purſue the Duke of An. 
| pĩtately into the Old 
Caſtile to draw together what forces he could. 
Upon the arrival of theſe ſollicitations and remon- 
ſtrances all the Miniſters of the Allies at Lis- 
bon met together, and to make their joint 


application to the King, that ht would be pleaſed 


They re- 
fuſe to join 
in 


Charles. 


forthwith to cauſe his army to march and join 
that of his Catholick Majeſty. But the Mini- 
ſters of this Court anſwered them, that the junc- 
tion propoſed was utterly impracticable, not only 
becauſe of the perplexity given them by the e-. 
nemy's four thouſand horſe on the frontiers, but 
lkewiſe becauſe the Portugueſe cavalry was in 
no condition for fervice, wanting all neceffaries. 


Another letter came from General S 1 AN HOP E, 


in which he deſired that at leaſt he might be joined 
by the forces in Portugal that were in the pay 
of the Queen of Great Britain. Whe rhe 
Minifters of the Allies renewed their ſollicitatiorm, 
arguing the indiſpenſable: neceſſity of ſending to 
Almaraz the troops in her 'Britannick Majeſty's 


E and preſſing this Court to reinforce them 
oy 


y a thouſand: horſe and three thouſand ſoot. 


Likewiſe M. LIZ Fevzt, who after the depar- 


ture of the Earl of Galway reſided at Li 
as Secretary to the embaſſy of Great Britain, 
offered to ſupply, on the account of the | 


his Sovereign, the proviſions and money necef- 
fary for the ſaid march. To procure the ſpeedier 
anſwer, the ſaid Miniſters of the Allies went all 
in a body to the Secretary of State, and had a 
conference with him and other the Portugueſe 
Miniſters ; but notwithſtanding all the arguments 
they could uſe, the Portuguele Miniſtry refuſed 
abſolutely to comply with their deſires, excuſing 
themſelves from undertaking that their army ſhould 
do any more than make ſome ſiege on the frontiers, 
| I 


King C AAL Es however! having ſtaid fornis CH AP. 
1 
for Madrid, and on the twentieth of September 


time at Saragoſſa to refreſh his troops, ſer, 


arrived in the neighbourhood of Alcala de He- 


narez, and the next day General 8S 1 A NH © P:s; The allies 


poſſeſſion take poſ- 
ſeſſion of 
Madrid 


Derne ut the chatck of dns. 


with a detachment of the army, took 
of Madrid. On the 28th King CuAR LES im 
bis trium entry into that city, and ha 
performe 
{tra Signora d'Atocha, his 


his quarters at à country-ſeat * the 
Co 1 4 The city of Madrid having 
agreed to furniſtr his Majeſty with a ſubſidy of 
forty thouſand crowns a month for the ſubſiſtence 
of his army, a detachment was ſent to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of Toledo, which lying upon the Ta- 
gus, was looked upon as an advantageous poſt for 
facilitating the intended conjunction with the Por- 
tugueſe. OT I = i er | 
la the mean time King PII having ſent 

a detachment of his troops to take. poſſeſſion 


* 
* : 


of Almaraz, and thereby render the conjunction 


of the Portugueſe and the confederates imprac- 
ticable, General STawnops rejoined the con- 
federate army that had been employed in fortify- 
ing Toledo, defigning to have taken up winter. 
quarters in Caſtile; but King PII Ir's army 
being reinforced from all parts, and become ſu- 
perior to that of the Allies, it was thought adviſ- 


able to retreat to Arragon; and King Cnanirs King 

taking with him a regiment of dragoons and an- Charles 
other of foot, marched away CE: 
army decamped to Barcelona, in order to obſerye | 6 oY 


the motions of the French on the fide of Nouſ- 
ſillon. Hu Majeſty arrived at Barcelona the ſix- 
teenth of December, and à fe days after he un- 
derſtood that the Duke de Noailles had laid fiege 
to Gironne. 5 e 

The army of the Alles, in their march from 
Caſtile towards Arragon, divided themſelves into 
two bodies, che Germans and the Portugueſe un- 
der Count Sr AREMRERG took one road, and 
General Sr ANRHOD E with the Engliſh forces ano- 
ther, the better to ſubſiſt the troops in their 


march, 28 is generally ſaid; bur others impure it 


to STANKOPE's pride, who did not care to be 
commanced by STAREMBERG. The eighth in- 
ſtant, General Sr ANH QO with the Britiſh troops, 
cunſiſting of eight battalions, and as many ſqua- 
drons, halted at Brihuega, where he was ſurpri 
the ninth by King Pnirir's army, whi 
rounded the place: the Engliſh defended/them- 
ſelves with great obſtinacy till the tenth in the 
morning, and then having ſpent all their ammu- 
nition, were forced to furrender priſoners of war. 
Count STAREMBERG having advice of the 
diſtreſs the Britiſh troops were in at Brihuega, 
marched to their relief; but was met by King 


Pnil ir and the Duke of Vendoſme at Villa Battle of 
Viciofa, about a league from Brihuega, the tenth Villa Vi- 
inſtant in the evening, wheteupon a battle was cioſa. 


fought, and General STA nz MBzRk O gave ſuf- 
ficient demonſtration of his military ſkill, by de- 
feating the Spaniards when he'was not half their 
number. However, underſtanding that the Bri- 
tiſh troops in Brihuega were made priſoners of 
war the morning before, and not being in a con- 


dition with the ſmall body of t he had with 
him to proſecute his victory, he continued his 
march towards Arragon, without being diſturbed 


by the enemy, and having withdrawn the' confe- 
derate troops out of the gariſons in that King- 


dom, he marched afterwards into Catalonia, and 


arrived 


4 little before the 


ſur- Brihuega. 


CHAP. arrwed at Barceloha the beginning of Fibrdary, : propels of the wat ih Flatiders a difproportion C HA f. 
k with about eleven thouſand 9 * prob 3 F lane a 


— 1 en mouland effrekive cren. A * was oom cteated to the ptejudiee of England) \ . 
Crone” little aftdry advice came that Gitonne had ſur- * {6 the very beginning of the war in Portugal 
ſurren- 


rendered to the Duke of Noailles, and the garifon 


S e A repre- 
a | brought an aniehgal mare of burden Upon Us; fetale 
dered to Count ST AREMINEA e Rad left iu Balaguer, 


| © for although the Einperot and the” Stares-Gehe- of the tate 

3 conkiting bf two battaliofs and u humtred horſe, ral wete "equally parties with your Majeſty: in of che last 

ouer, Abandoned! that place allo upon che àpprench of * thetreary with't yet, the 
the enemy, and retired" to Barcelona] ſo that 


King CHARLES whoa little before Fre hm 
of the greateſt part of the kingdem of Spain, 
had now no more in his poſſeſſion 'thith the pro- 
vince of Catalonia, and thut not entife. 


in a letter concerning the actions of Brilvega and 
Villa Vicwoſa, which was interecpted by the” AL 


lies) has theſe expreſſions}” viz! Scherl STA. 


„KEEN O gained à great deal of honoum 
© which vught not to be denied hin? h ah 
enemy: dis troops behaved-to adiration, efpe- 
« cially his foot, Which I den't believe the world 


can march, whether we confider their Bravery 


ier fighting, or that galant air with which they 
made their tetreaty the like perhaps never ſeen 
« befvre; as all that were preſent muſt W. As 
© for us, though we all 'endeavoured to do our 
duty, yet our ſucceſs"thuſt be attfibuted chiefty 


to God and the juſtice of the King's cauſe, and 


« under heaven to General STautroer's if con- 
dukt, for if we Had not taken that body ander 
© his command, God only knows what would 
gave become of d. > 


This ws the laſt Confickerable Ack kt lüb 


pened in Spain during the late war, for the Duke 


of Savoy, (now King of Sardinia) having ſome 


diſputes with the Emperor concerning the extent 
df his dominions in lealy, refuſed to make any 


diverſion on that fide! the States-General never 


war in Spain and Portugal, and the nec 
was of concluding a t 
rates refuſed to furntſh their reſpective quota's of 


' recruited or fe-eſtabliſhed the troops they had a- 


Spain and Pottugal in con- 
junction with Britain; and neither: t 


teed to maintain in 
| Imperia- 
liſts or Portugueſe had any troops ſcarce bit foot 
in either of thoſe kingdoms, but what were main 
tained by the | 
wis become an inſupportable burthen to Great 
Britain, and the fixing King CARL ES upon 
the Spaniſh throne in theſe circumſtances, alto- 
ether impracticable. Add to this, that King 
HARLES was ſoon after elected Emperor, whic 
very much altered the ſtate of affairs; for it is 


evident from the Grand Alliance, and all our 


treaties with the late Emperors on this ſubject, 
that it never was intended the Empite and Spain 
ſhould be united under one head. Upon all theſe 
conſiderations therefore, the Queen of England was 
induced to' liſten to propoſals of peace made her 
by the French King, and to enter into à trea 
for the evacuation of Catalonia and the reſt of 
Spain; for the particulars whereof, I refer the rea- 
der to the former part of this volume. | 
di ſadvantages Britain lay under in carryin oy ne 
ere 
peace when the. Confede- 


troops or money, according to the ſeveral trea- 
ties made — are evident to à demonſtra- 
tion, from the tation made by the Com- 
mons of Great Britain to the Queen in the year 
1711, part of which I have inſerted, to juſtify the 
conduct of that glorious Princeſs in the laſt years 
of her reign, which has been ſo vilely aſperſed 
by fuch men as found their account in continuing 
the war, and their creatures. | 
This repreſentation ſets forth, That as in tlie 


ueen of England; ſo that the war 


But the 


ty With the King of eech | 
17 bid third part of 
6 Be crops and” Tubfidles ſtipulated 

© Tinperial Majeftys defe&t upon th 
S 
ok the entire ekpende created by that ſervice. 
erke che neee Ropped_ there, for over 
© fine the eat 170, when the" Fan 


© Thirten thoulap 
I Spain che 


© it Urnen 
vac them 
© 705, not as b. ag thought ſufficient to ſupport 


England was inſenſibly drawn into an eſtabliſhed 
© war, under all the ifadvan ages of the diſtance 
© of tlie place, and the feeble efforts of the other 
Allies. The account we have laid before your 
© Majefty upon this head is, that altho* the un- 


© defraking was entered upon at the particular and 


© earneſt requeſt of the Imperial Court, and for 4 
© cauſe of no. leſs importance and concern for 
them chan che reducing the Spaniſh monarchy 
to rhe 5 of Gui, yet neither the late Em- 
_ petors, nor his preſent Imperial Majeſty, have ever 
© had any forces there on their account till the laſt 
© year, and thei only one regiment of foot, con- 
« ſifting of 2000 men. Though the Startes-Ge- 
* neral have contributed ſomething more to this 
© ſervice, yet their ſhare alſo hath. been inconſi- 
© derable ;, for in the ſpace of four years, from 
1705 to 2 both incluſive, all the forces 
they have ſent into that country have not ex- 


© ceeded twelve thouſand two hundred men; and 


from the year 1708 to this time, they have not 
* ſent any forces or recruits whatſoever. To 
* your Majeſty's care and charge the recovery of 
© that kingdom hath been in a manner wholly 
left, as if none elſe were intereſted or concerned 


+ 


Bog 
CHAP.* in it. And the forces which. your Majeſty hath 
 I* <« {ent into Spain in the ſpace of ſeven years, 
ne ant & 705 td 1711, both incluſive, have amount- 
ed to no leſs than fifty-ſeven thouſand nine hun- 
© dred ſeventy three men, beſides thirteen batta- 
© lions and eighteen ſquadrons, for which your 
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ajeſty hath paid a. ſubſidy to the Emperor. 
y Mk gent the DRE Eepence of ſuch a 
number of men hath been, your Majeſty very 
well knows, and your Commons, very ſenſibly 
feel : but the weight will be found much greater, 
when it is conſidered how man articles of un- 
uſual and extraordinary charge have. attended 
this remote and difficult ſervice, all which h 
been intirely defrayed by your Majeſty, except that 
6ne of tranſporting the few forces which, were 
ſent by the Hater. Sener and the victualling of 
them during their tranſportation only, 'The 
accounts delivered to your Commons ſhew, that 
the charge of your Majeſty's ſhips and veſſels 
employed in the ſervice of the war in Spain and 
Portugal, , reckoned after the rate of four pounds 
a man per month, from the time they failed 
from hence till they returned, were loſt, or put 
upon other ſervices, bath amounted to ſix. mil- 
lions, five hundred and "yy thouſand, nine 
hundred and fixty-ſix pounds, fourteen ſhil- 
lings; the charge of tranſports, on the part, of 
Great Britain, for carrying on the war in Spain 
and Portugal, from the beginning of it till this 
tine, hath amounted to one million, three hun- 
dred thirty-ſix thouſand, ſeven hundred and nine- 
teen pounds, ninteen {hillings and reve pence 5 
that of victualling land- forces for the Tame fer- 
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ſeven hundred and ſeventy pounds, | eight 
ſhillings and ſix pence; and that of confin- 
gencies and other extraordinaries or he fame 
Evie to one million, eight hundred a | 
thouſand, three hundred fifty-three pounds. 
We ſhould take notice 7% your Maths of 
ſeveral ſums paid upon account of contingen- 
cies and extraordinaries in Flanders, making to- 
gether the ſum of one million, one hundred 
and ſeven'thouſand ninety-ſix pounds: but we 
are notable to make any compariſon of them, 
with what the States-General have e. ed 
upon the ſame head, having no fuch ſtate of 
their extraordinary charge before us, There 
remains therefore but one particular more. for 
your Majeſty's obſervation, which ariſes: from 
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the beginning of the war, were borne in equal 
proportion by your Majeſty and the States-Ge- 
neral; but in this inftance alſo, the balance 
hath been caſt in prejudice of your Majeſty ; 
for it appears that your Majeſty hath ſince ad- 
vanced more than your equal proportion, three 
millions one hundred fifty-five thouſand erowns, 
beſides extraordinaries paid in Italy, and not 
included in any of the foregoing articles, which 
arrive to five hundred thirty-nine thouſand 
five hundred fifty-three pounds. 

We have laid theſe ſeveral particulars before 
your Majeſty in the ſhorteſt manner we have 
been able, and by an eſtimate grounded on the 
preceding facts, it doth appear, that over and 
above the quota's on the part of Great Britain 
anſwering to thoſe contributed by your Allies, 
more than nineteen millions have been expended 
by your Majeſty during the courſe of this war, 
by way of ſurpluſage, or exceeding in balance, 
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Er- before 
vice, to five hundred eighty-three thouſand, ceed 


. - 11 J 


the ſubſidies paid to foteign Princes. Theſe at 


+ of, which none of the Confederates have fur- 
© niſhed any thing whatſoe ver. 


Poſterity will certainly be amazed, when they 


come to find that the nation carried on a war 
on ſo unequal- a foot, with no other view than 
that of aggrandizing our Allies, and -enriching 
ſome private families at home: (for there is not 
a mam of that party who were for continuing 
The. ls that at this day ſeems to have the leaſt 
dread of the French, though they have enjoyed 
Teventeen ox eighteen years peace, and are conſe- 
quently much more: formidable now. than they 
N end zof the laſt war.) What ſevere 
reflections therefore muſt they make on their an- 
ceſtors,, hen it ſhall appear that they might tiave 
had a peace ſeven, years: before upon their own 
| aeg 1 the 1 of trea- 
ure +4,2447 wo What 124 3 7 e interruptio n 
of their trade; gr foes tr; they find ſuch a 
load of debts, tranſmitted to them, and the reve- 
nues of the kingdom ſo anticipated that it may 
be difficult for them to find funds to maintain 
even a defenſive war? They will ſurely be more 


ready to condemn the conduct of the Britiſh Court 


for continuing the war ſo long, than for putting 
an end to it ſo ſoon, notwithſtanding all the cla- 
mours that have been raiſed upon that head. They 
will reflect alſo, it is to be hoped, in our fa- 
vour, that miſcarriages. are not always to be a- 
ſcribed to a nation in general, but frequently to 
a few deſigning ſelfiſh ſpirits that happen to ſur- 
rope Fi throne, and are praftiſed in the per- 
jious 
the eyes of their Princes. But to pro- 


en ede concluded at Utrechs 
the thirty-firſt of March O. S. or the eleventh 


of April N. S. 1713, between the Allies and 


France, the moſt material articles relating to 
Portugal were, That the French King ſhould re- 
inquiſh both ſides of the river of Amazons in South 
America to. his Portugueſe Majeſty, and quit all 
claim to the navigation of the ſaid river, and 
never ſuffer any French Miſſioners to come in- 
to the ſaid territories, or any other belonging to 
the crown of Portugal; and the Queen of Great 
Britain was by bot * accepted as guaran- 
tee of the ſaid articles. And by another treaty 
made between Spain and Portugal in February 
1714-15, the Spaniards and Portugueſe mutually 
agreed to relinquiſh all places, that had been ta- 
ken by the forces on either ſide during the war, 
but as to 2 each party was to remain in poſ- 
ſeſſion of what they had reſpectively acquired; 
which treaty was in like manner guaranty'd by 
the Queen of Great Britain. 
The war between the Confederates and the 
French was ſcarce ended, when another was be- 
gun between the Turks and Venetians, in which 


CHAP. 
IX. 
N * 


art of diſguiſing truth, and caſting a miſt 


1713. 
Peace of 


Utrecht. 


1714. 


1715. 
he Porr- 


tugueſe 
ſend a ſqua- 


the latter loſt the Morea, The Portugueſe aſ- dron to the 
ſiſted the Pope and the Venetians with a ſquadron aſſiſtance 


of men of war, and. the Spaniards promiſed ano- 
ther ſquadron, but employed them afterwards in 
the reduction of Sardinia ; ſo that the Turks were 
maſters at ſea during the whole courſe of the 
war, and were very near making themſelves ma- 
ſters of the iſland of Corfu: but the Emperor 
gaining two conſiderable victories over the infi- 
dels by land, and taking Temeſwaer and Belgrade, 
the Turks were glad to accept of peace, being 
permitted however to retain their conqueſts in 
the Morea, whereby the Venetians loſt great part 
of their territories on the Terra Firma, while the 


of the Ve- 
netians. 


Imperialiſts 
1 


CH AP. Imperialiſts kept poſſeſſion of their conqueſts, 

IX. which they had extended upwards of an hundred 
miles into the enemy's country. | 

The readineſs the Portugueſe had ſhewn in re- 

inforcing the Venetian fleet, and defending the 

coaſts of Iraly in the late war with the Turks, 

probably induced his Holineſs to oblige his Por- 

tugueſe Majeſty in dividing the Archbiſhoprick of 

A Patri- 

arch in triarchal and metropolitical church; ever ſince 

Portugal. which, the city of Liſbon has been divided into 

two grand diſtrifts, the one called Eaſt, and the 

other Weſt Liſbon. 
Don Ema. Don EMAN UHL, brother to the King of Por- 
nuel the tugal, having privately withdrawn himlelf from 


King's that court about this time, went on board a ſhip 
erf and ſailed to Holland. He afterwards entered into 


kingdom. the Emperor's ſervice againſt the Turks; nor did 
he return again to Liſbon till the year 1726. His 
Portugueſe Majeſty, ſo ſoon as he had notice that 
Don EMAxUEL was gone, prevailed on the Cap- 
tain of an Engliſh man of war to purſue the ſhip 
he was in ; but the veſſel being two days ſail be- 
fore the Engliſh Captain, he was obliged to re- 
turn back without him. The reaſon of this 
Prince's leaving the court ſo abruptly, was ſaid to 
be to prevent his being forced to enter into or- 
ders; for it was uſual formerly, both in the courts 
of Spain and Portugal, to procure ſome eccleſia- 

ſtical preferment for the Princes of the blood, 
whereby they were eaſily maintained at the charge 
of the Church, and rendered in a great meaſure 
incapable of forming deſigns againſt the State. 


Acade. Portugal now remaining in a profound peace, 
mies of the King, in imitation of France and other polite 
—_— nations, thought fit to eſtabliſh academies for the 


x"; improvement of arts and ſciences, having a par- 
ticular regard to hiſtory, in which that people 
have made great advances of late years ; though 
the court of inquiſition, which dreads nothing 
more than the reſcuing the nation from 1gno- 
rance and ſuperſtition, has been a great obſtacle 
in their way : Truth is an hereſy which thoſe 
pious fathers ever proſecute with the greateſt 

rage. . | 
1722. f don't meet with any thing elſe remarkable in 

Two En- Portugal till the year 1722, unleſs it be the arri- 

gliſh mer- val of their fleets from India and Brazil annual- 

2 a. ly, with vaſt treaſures of gold ang ſilver on board, 

ad 3 beſides other rich merchandizes; but this year I 

porting find two Britiſh merchants, Mr. W 1Nn G FIELD 

gold. and Mr. Roß ER Ts, proſecuted at Liſbon, and 
condemned to die, for exporting: gold to England, 
which it ſeems is capital by the laws of Portugal : 
however, Upon the interpoſition of Mr. Worse- 
LY, the Britiſh Envoy, and the court of Great 
Britain, they were pardoned. and their effects re- 
ſtored them. But ſince it is ſo very hazardous to 


export gold from Portugal to England, it is ſome- 


thing ſtrange that we meet with fo much Portu- 

gueſe- gold here as we do. | | 
OW In the month of December 1723, there hap- 
An 2 r a terrible carthquake in the province or 
quake. kingdom of Algarva, which though it laſted but 
three minutes, did incredible miſchief: they re- 
late, that ſeveral towns were demoliſhed, and a 
river entirely ſwallowed up for ſome hours, by the 
gaping of the earth. | TON 6b» 
1924 A company was erected in Portugal in the 
A compa- year 1724, compoſed of men of quality and for- 
ny for ſup- tunes, for ſupplying their ſettlements in Brazil 
P'ying wich Negrogy; to whom his Majeſty granted the 


wo ' ſpace of to hundred miles and upwards on the 
ſlaves. | VOL. II. 67 ' 
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Liſbon, and erecting the chapel royal into a pa- 
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coaſt of Africa, for the purchaſing of ſlaves; pro- CHAP... 
Si 


hibiting the Portugueſe, or any other nation, to 
trade within thoſe limits. 

The ſame year Don Micuer, and Don Jo- 
SEPH, two baſe ſons of his late Portugueſe Ma- 
jeſty, whom he had naturalized, croſſing the ri- 
verof Liſbon with their attendants in a boat, were 
overſet by a ſudden guſt of wind: Don Josryu * 
had the good fortune to ſave himſelf by getting 
upon the keel, but his brother and moſt of the 
ſervants were drowned. _ 

In the ſame river on the nineteenth of No- A great 
vember this year, aroſe ſuch a violent ſtorm a- em. 
bout ſix in the evening, that before eight, ſixty 


ſhips were driven on ſhore,' of which twenty were 


rendered unfit for ſea ; all the wharfs of Liſbon 
were damaged by the ſtorm, and the cuſtom- 
houſe-key, with the goods upon it, was waſhed * 
away : the houſes of Liſbon ſuffered very much, 
and moſt of the churches loſt their ſteeples or 
towers: the havock in the neighbouring country 
is inexpreſſible; many houſes were blown down, 
and almoſt all the trees that ſtood expoſed to the 


wind torn up by the roots. | 


The court of Rome, to the ſurprize of the In- Priſoners 
quiſitors in Portugal, was about this time pleaſed in te n- 
to order, that the priſoners in the inquiſition 23 
ſhould be allowed counſel and ſollicitors to defend counſel. 
them, as in other courts ; whereupon thoſe fathers 
had the aſſurance to libel his Holineſs moſt un- 
merciful 7x. 281 10 | 

A diſpute of another nature happened about the 
ſame time between the courts'of France and Liſ- 
bon. It ſeems the Abbot pe Livery, the French 
Ambaſſador at Lifbon, inſiſted that the Secretary 
of State, who is uſually prime Miniſter in that 
Kingdom, ſhould pay his Excellency the firſt 
viſit ; which the Secretary refuſing to comply 
with, the Ambaſſador was ordered to leave Liſ- 
bon, without having an audience of his Portu- 
gueſe Majeſty. | 

In December 1727, a contract of marriage was Double 
ſigned between Don Jos pH, Prince of Brazil, marriage 
and the eldeſt Infanta of Spain, Donna MARIA“ between 
| * | | * | Spain and 
AnNa-VicToRIA, (formerly contracted to Lew- portugal 
18 XV, of France;) and a few days after ano- wy 
ther contract of marriage was concluded between 


8 


that was celebrated at Liſbon the fixth of the 
ſame month. © | 

About the ſame time there aroſe warm diſputes 1728. 
between the courts of Rome and Portugal, on Diſputes 
the Pope's refuſing to give a Cardinal's cap to ,j 


. . * the c 
Monſieur Bichi, who had reſided ſome tinte as of 3 


Nuntio in Portugal, and ſhewn more complai- and Fortu- 


ſance for his Portugueſe Majeſty than for his Ho- gal. 
lineſs; and the contention grew ſo hot at length, 
that it was expected the King of Portugal would 
have thrown off the Pope's ſupremacy ; for he 
actually prohibited all the Clergy of his domi- 
nions, to apply any more to the Datary of Rome 
for their Bulls of confirmation, &c. The Patri- 
arch of Liſbon gave diſpenſations for marriages, 
and final judgment in all eccleſiaſtical cauſes which 
were brought before him by way of appeal. The 
King ſet many of the priſoners in the inquiſiticn 
at liberty, and prohibited the inquiſitors to pro- 
| 16 M cecd 
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CH AP. ceed in any cauſe without the concurrence of 
f commiſſioners appointed by his Majeſty: which 
F ſteps fo alarmed the court of Rome, that I am 


Portugueſe Majeſty's reſentment and prevent his 
throwing off the Pope's ſupremacy. 

— . 1729. . About the middle of January 1728-9, the ex- 
8 change of the contracted Princeſſes above named 
ages ſo- being agreed on, the King and Queen of Spain, 
lemnized with the royal families and a vaſt retinue, came 
in perſon. to Badajoz, as the King and Queen of Portugal, 

with their court, did to Elvas. Theſe cities are 
on the confines of the two kingdoms, which are 
ſeparated by the little river Caya, that runs from 
north to ſouth, and falls into the Guadiana near 
Badajoz. A building was erected on the Caya, 
having one large door on the fide of Spain, and 
another on the fide of Portugal. At one and 
the ſame inſtant the King of Spain-entered the 
eaſtern door, as the King of Portugal did that 
on the weſt, with their reſpective royal families. 
After reciprocal compliments, and hearing the 


articles of both marriages read, the King of Por- 


tugal and his party took the Princeſs of Brazil, 
and returned to Elvas, where the Prince and Prin- 
ceſs of Brazil ſolemnized their marriage in perſon 
the ſame evening. The King of Spain alſo hav- 
ing received the Princeſs of the Aſturias of her 
father, returned to Badajoz, where the Prince and 
Princeſs of Aſturias celebrated their marriage 
alſo in perſon that evening. 
The two Kings, their Queens, the Princes and 
Princeſſes, had two interviews afterwards at the 
houſe of exchange, viz. on the twenty-third and 
_ twenty-fifth of January, at the laſt of which they 
took leave of each other, and returned to their 
reſpective capitals, where rejoicings were made 
ſuitable to the occaſion. Ar the return of the 
King and royal family to Liſbon, all the ſtreets 
through which they paſſed were hung with tape- 
ſtry, and there were no leſs than twenty trium- 
phal arches erected there, five of which were pre- 
pared at the expence of the Engliſh; French, 
Dutch and Hamburgh merchants, the other fif-- 
teen being erected at the charges of the ſeveral 
companies of tradeſmen, and the King's officers, 
T hat of the Engliſh was far the moſt magnificent, 
in Which they laid out above two thouſand pounds 
ſterling. The coaches, moſt of which belonged 
to the nobility, were eighty- four in number, the 
greateſt part of them covered with embroidered 
velvet, trimmed with gold fringe, and one of 
them was of maſſy ſilver, adorned with jewels. 
The rejoicings continued three days ſucceſſively, 
and every evening fire works were-played off, and 
ſome days after the people were entertained with 
a bull-fcaſt. And here I ſhall take an opportu- 
. nity of giving ſome account of the royal tamily 
of Portugal. 
he pre- His preſent Majeſty, King Jonn V, was born 
ſenc royal the twenty-ſecond of October 1689, and ſuc- 
family. ceeded his father in January 1707. He mar- 
ried MaRY-ANNAE of Auſtria, the daughter of 
the late Emperor LEOPOLD, and ſiſter of the 
preſent Emperor CHñARLES, on the twenty-ſe- 
venth of October 1708, by whom he had iſſue, 
i. MarRy-MaAGDALEN-JOSEPHA-T ER E- 
$Aa-BARB A, born the fourth of December 1711, 
| and married to the Prince of Aſturias as above 
| 


* 


related. 2. Don PE DRO, born the nineteenth of 
5 October 1712, who died the E of Oc- 


tober 1714. 3. Don Jos kPH-PEDRO-Jonx- 
Lewis," the preſent Prince of Brazil, born the 
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informed means have been found to ſoften his 


ninth of June 1715, and martied to the Infanta 
of Spain anno 1729, as above, 4. Don CarLos, 
born the ſecond of May 1716. 5, Don — 
born the fifth of July 1717. 6. Don Al EXAN- 
DER, born anno 1724, who died in 1728: and 
another Infanta ſtill living, the time of whoſe 
birth I do not meet with. His Portugueſe Ma- 
jeſty has ſtill three brothers living, viz. Don 
AnToxnio, Don Francisco, and Don Eu A- 
NUEL, the laſt of whom Joſt the King's favour 
on his retiring out of the kingdom without his 
conſent, as has been related above, and though 
he obtained his pardon, is not yet reſtored to 
full favour. | 


G HAP. X. 


Treats of the civil government of Portugal, the pre- 
rogatives and ſucceſſion of the crown} the King's 
titles, arms, revenues, and forces. 


TY civil government of Portugal ſo exactly C HAP. 
reſembles that of Spain inn. treated of, 
that there will be occaſion to ſay little on this Fh Court 
head. The Court of Liſbon affects to conform of Liſpon 
it ſelf to that of Madrid, or rather to ſhew that reſembles 
ſhe is in no way inferior to her neighbour. Others that of 
obſerve, that = Kings of Portugal do in reality Madrid. 
look upon themſelves as the only rightful Sove- 

reigns of all Spain, and therefore chuſe to imitate 

the cuſtoms of that country; they affirm that 

the females of Caſtile cannot transfer the ſucceſ- 

ſion to a foreign Prince by marriage, and con- 
ſequently the Princes of the houſe of Portugal, 
who are, not deemed foreigners, ought to have 
ſucceeded to the crown of Spain, when the male 

branch in that kingdom became extinct. But 
W | ee r . e 
The King of Portugal, as well as the King The court 
of Spain, * upon to be an abſolute Prince : of by vw 2 
the 181 or three Eſtates, having long ſince ſold 5! i 
their part in the legiſlature. to the crown, and became 
only ſerve to confirm or record ſuch acts of abſolute 
ſtate az the court reſolves upon, to declare the by _ 
next heir to the crown when the King is pleaſed _ 3A 
to nominate him, ot to ratify treaties with foreign ing men 
Princes Who ſtill c{teem their conſent of any in the 
weight. The courts of Spain and Portugal for 
many years have kept their people in ſubjection 
by. purchaling their leaders; which was the rea- 
ſon, that though the revenues of each crown were 
very conſiderable, the ſtate in both nations was 
very poor. But fince King Phil ir V aſcended 
the throne of Spain, and that court has been go- 
yerned by French counſels, the ſalaries of abun- 
dance of officers, and a; multitude of penſions, 
have been truck off; and that, Prince, in imita- 
tion of his grandfacher Lewis XIV, has of late, 
years tyrannized over .the nobility as well as the 
commons by the aſſiſtance of a ſtanding army, and 
entirely deprived, every province in that kingdom 
of their liberties and privileges. This reformation, 
as it is ſtiled in the court of Spain, has not yet 
been imitated in go of Portugal ; great part of A rich 
the revenues of this crown are {till Aftribured a> court. but 
mong the Nobility and Grandees, which renders n PO 
the government as well as the people exceeding 

oor and neceſſitous, though the King confidered 


in his pri vate capacity may be wy rich. 


Cortes or 
three E- 
ſtates. 


3 * 


h om uties o ods exported and The pub- 
The eallomy ang. lee 00, fi F lick reve- 
nues 


imported are a conſiſęrable part of the publick re- 
venues, and, are Selle farmed out by the crown 
from three years to three years. Theſe duties are Cuftoms 

| very very high. 


OF PORTUGAL. 


CHAP. very high in Portugal, and could not be advanced 
X. without the utter ruin of the people. Foreign 
merchandizes Pay twenty-three per cent, on im- 
portation, and fiſh from Newfoundland twenty- 

five per cent. Fiſh taken in the neighbouring 

ſeas and rivers pay forty-ſeven per cent. and the 

tax upon lands and cattie that are ſold is ten per 

cent. The duty on ſnuff alone amounts to fifty 
thouſand crowns. Beſides which the King draws 

a conſiderable revenue from the ſeveral orders of- 
Knighthood, of which he is Grand Maſter. And 

the Pope, in conſideration of the large ſums he 

draws out of this kingdom on other accounts, 

ives the King the money ariſing by ſeveral bulls 

rom the Holy See ; as thoſe for granting indul- 

1 licences to eat fleſh at times prohibited, 

c. And it is computed that the royal revenues, 

clear of all penſtons and ſalaries, may amount to 

three millions five hundred thouſand crowns. The 

| nobility are not taxed but upon extraordinary e- 
Naval ryergencies, and then not very high.. From all 
force. Which it may very well be preſumed, that the 
Portugueſe are not able to raiſe great fleets and ar- 

mies: If they have five and twenty men of war 

of the line they are ſcarce able to man or pay 

them, and a ſquadron of Engliſh or Dutch of half 

the number would not be afraid to engage them. 

They ſerve chiefly for convoys to their Brazil 

fleets, and are very often uſed as merchant-ſhips 

Land- to import goods or treaſure from thence. As to 
forces. their troops on ſhore, that ſerve to gariſon their 


wretched frontier towns, they may amount to 


fourteen or fifteen thouſand men ; but ſuch a mi- 
ſerable militia ſure were never ſeen, half ſtarved, 
and not half cloathed. In the late war you might 
ſee them begging an alms of a common ſoldier be- 
longing totheirconfederatestheEngliſh and Dutch; 
and yet ſo intolerably proud were theſe poor deſpi- 
cable creatures, that they inſiſted on taking the 
right of the way, — and commanding their-Ge- 
nerals; every Governor of a province had the 
command of the Engliſh and Dutch troops that 
happened to ſerve within his juriſdiction, though 
the Allies paid both their o.¼n troops and the Por- 
tugueſe; which was the occaſion of innumerable 
loſſes and diſgraces on that fide. For the Portu- 
gueſe, after the war had continued eight or ten 
years; proved to be the ſame unſſcilful cowardly 
militia they were at firſt, conſtantly run away. at 

rhe firſt charge, eſpecially their horſe, and ſu 
the Engliſh or Dutch to be cut in pieces or made 
priſoners : ſuch bleſſed confederates did they prove 
in the late war. Nor were the Spamards much 
better troops till a French Prince aſcended the 
throne ; but they have of late been ſo well:difci- 
plined, cloathed and gr that they are not only 
much ſuperior to thoſe of Portugal, but perhaps 
at preſent equal to any ſoldiers in Europe. The 
Portugueſe were above being inſtructed in mili - 
tary diſcipline by the Allies, but King'P mn 111 
obliged his officers to conform themſelves to the 
French in this particular more than any other: 
Andi as the Spaniſh foot are better bodies of men, 
more abſtemious, and endued with more patience, 
poſſibly they may at this day be an over- match 
tor their maſters the French, ſuppoſing the num- 
Intere of bers equal. It ſeems therefore to he the intereſt 
Portugal of Portugal always to remain in peace with Spain; 
to live at ſhould the French or the Maritime Powers engage 
peace with in their behalf, it might be difficult to prevent 
all uations. their being made a province to Spain again in caſe 
a2 war ſhould break out between thoſe two crowns, 
the Spaniards being ſo much improved of late years, 


in the ſouth to Nova Scotia on the north, and by 


thoſe of Portugal and Algarva, already deſcribed, 
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and the Portuguſe ſo much ſunk in their courage, © H AP. : 


diſcipline and conduct. And they will certainly X. 


avoid falling out with the French and the Mari. © * 


time Powers, who might any of them cut off their 
communication with Brazil, Africa and the In- 

dies, from whence their gold and other rich mer- _ 
chandizes are imported. On the other hand, it The inte- 
can never be to the advantage of England, France, — 22 
or the States General, to be in a ſtate of war either Poss 
with Spain or Portugal, which take off ſo much and the 
of the manufactures of their reſpective countries. French to 
It is indeed the intereſt of each of theſe powers be at Peace 
that the other ſhould be in no good terms with 3 2 
Spain and Portugal, for what the one loſes in this tugal. 
commerce the other gains; if the Engliſh do not 

ſerve the Spaniards and Portugueſe with woollen 
manufactures, the French and Dutch will, though 

perhaps much worſe, or at a dearer rate; nay, theſe 

nations will buy our goods, and get a larger gain 

by ſelling them to Spain and Portugal, and their 
American plantations and ſettlements, than we do 

by the firſt ſale of them. We ought' therefore to 

be exceeding cautious how we quarrel with theſe 

two nations, eſpecially at this, time, when they 

ſeem to be ſo firmly united by double marriages; 

and if we fall out with one, we mult fall out with 

both! 45 27 | | | 

It ought to be conſidered farther, that the Danger to 
French having of late taken poſſeſſion of Florida, were * 
to which they have given the name of Louiſiana, union of 
and being before maſters of Canada or New the French 
France, they now lie on the back of all our A- and Spa- 
merican plantations and ſettlements from Carolina 2 
the aſſiſtance of the Spaniards and the Indians, 

their friends, may, and probably will, in time 
deprive us of our ſettlements there, and ruin our 
plantation trade, if we have not our eyes about 

us 


I ſhall conclude this head with enumerating the Territo- 
ſeveral countries, territories and iſlands that are ties ſub- 
ſubje& to the crown of Portugal, which, beſides 8 
are; the country of Brazil in America: A vaſt 

tract of land, extending along the ſea- coaſts of 

South America, but not ef equal breadth; much 

the moſt conſiderable of all their foreign planta- 

tions at preſent, as it yields them great quantities 

of gold, tobacco, ſugars, cotton, ginger, indigo, 

hides, and other valuable merchandize. In Africa 

they have the fortreſs of Maſagan, in the kingdom 

of Morocco; part of the Guinea coaſt; Angola 

on the coaſt of Congo; with the iſlands of Lo- 

anda, Villa de San Pao, Zofala on the Caffra 

coaſt; Zanguebar, Mozambick and Quiloa on 

the eaſtern coaſt of Africa. And in the Atlan- 

tick Oeean they have the weſtern iſlands of Azores 

or Terceras, that of Madera, the iſlands of Cape 

Verde, and others of leſs note. In Aſia they ſtill 

poſſeſs Goa, Diu, Daman and Chaul on the coaſt 

of India, with a large extent of country, and the 

iſland of Macao on the ſouthern coaſt of China; 

the laſt of which is now: under the dominion of 

the Chineſe, though inhabited chiefly by the Por- 
tugueſe. And here I cannot; but obſerve what a The em- 
noble empire the Portugueſe poſſeſſed in Aſia and P''* of the 
Africa about an hundred and fifty years ago: in age g 
They were maſters of Ormus and the Perfian Aff 
'Gulph ; of all the coaſts of India, Siam and Ma- 
lacca; of the ſea · coaſts on the iſlands of Sumatra, 
Java and Ceylon 5 of the illands of Moluccas and 
Banda, where the fine ſpices only grow. They 
had planted their religion in the iſlands of Japan, 

| . and 


ca 150 
Years ago. 
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C HAP. and made ſuch numbers of proſelytes there, that 
the Sovereigns of that country were apprehenſive 
we general revolt of their ſubjects; which occa- 
ſioned the extirpation of the Portugueſe and of 

the Chriſtian religion in thoſe iſlands. They had 

plarfted their religion alſo throughout the vaſt 


empire of China, and might have maintained it 


there, had not the Jeſuits interfered with them, 
and occaſioned their falling under the diſpleaſure 
of that court. There are now indeed no remains 
of Chriftianity to be found in Japan, the Portu- 
gueſe intereſt is loſt in China, and the Dutch have 
expelled them from all their valuable ſettlements 
on the continent and iſlands in Aſia, except Goa 
and two or three inconſiderable places. But they 
were ſo long poſſeſſed of the trade of theſe coun- 
tries, and had ſuch numerous ſettlements here, 
that we find their language, with ſome corrup- 
tion, ſti]; prevailing on the ſea- coaſts of the conti- 
nent and iſlands of Aſia, and a mixed breed of 
Portugueſe and Indians, who till imitate thoſe of 
Europe in their religion, habits and cuſtoms; and 
they ſtill have their Biſhops and Clergy in thoſe 
parts, who are permitted roexerciſe their functions 
under many of the Indian Sovereigns. On the 
eaſtern and weſtern coaſts of Africa alſo their re- 
ligion and language are every where to be met 
with; tho' the Dutch it is true are now maſters of 
the belt diſcoveries on the weſtern coaſt, and 
the Portugueſe have very little power in that part 
of the world. Their King indeed ſtill calls him- 
ſelf Sovereign of all the vaſt dominions J have 
enumerated, which brings me'to mention his ſtile 
and titles; which are. | 
The  Jonn V, by the grace of God King of Portu- 
* tin gal and the Algarvas on this ſide: And beyond the 
* ſea in Africk Lord of Guinea; and of the navi- 
gation, conqueſt, and commerce of Ethiopia, 
Arabia, Perſia, India, Brazil, &c. 
The arms of Portugal are, Argent, five 
eſcutcheons, Azure, placed croſs-wiſe, each charged 
with as many beſants of the firſt, placed ſaltier- 
wiſe, and pointed Sable, for Portugal. The 
ſhield bordered Gules charged with ſeven towers, 
Or, three in chief and two in each flanch; The 
creſt is a crown, Or, under the two flanches, 
and the baſe of the ſhield appears at the end of 
it; two croſles, the firſt Flower de Luce Verte, 
which is for the order of Avis, and the ſecond 
Pattee Gules, for the order of Chriſt. * The motto 
is changeable, each King aſſuming a new one, 
butitis frequently theſe words, Pro Rege & Grege, 
i. e. For the King and the People. 0 
Ihe great Officers of State being the ſame as in 
Spain, I ſhall not troubie the reader with a tedious 
account of them, or of the ſeveral degrees of no- 
bility, in which the kingdom of Portugal exactly 
reſembles that of Spain. e111 E 10 
Orders of The orders of Knighthood are, I. That of 
Knight. Avis, ſo called from a town of that name near 
hood. Ebroa, founded by Alp HOxNsus I, anno 1146, 
to honour thole who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
the wars againit the Moors. 2. The' order of 
Chrilt, founded on the ſame account by Diony+ 
$108, fon of Aieaonsus III, anno 1319, upon 
. the abolition of the Knights Templars 3. The 
order of St. James, being the ſame with .that in 
Spain. And, 4, The Knights of St. John. 
Councils They haveſcveral Councils or Courts eſtabliſhed 
and Courts for ſeveral branches of buſineſs; as the Council 
of julici- gf State, which takes cognizance of all matters 
1 8 foreign or domeſtick which relates to the State. 
2. The Council, called the Deſembargo do Paco, 


Arme. 


* 
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which receives appeals from all inferior courts, and CH A P. 
has alſo a power of enacting, repealing and altering X. 
the laws. 3. The Court of Treaſury, or Da "Ya 
Fazenda. 4. The Council for foreign affairs, 
which determines all matters relating to the fo- 
reign plantations. 5. The Council of War, 
which takes cognizance of all military affairs and 
operations by ſea or land. 6. The Caſa dos 
Contos, which court has the juriſdiction of all 
officers and others concerned in collecting or farm- 
ing the publick revenues. Beſides theſe, they 
have two ſupreme courts for civil affairs, the one 
eltabhiſhed at Liſbon, and the other at Porto. 
Tho? as the kingdom is divided into twenty-four 


Comarca's or diſtricts, each Comarca has it's pe- 


culiar Judges for civil and criminal cauſes, and 
every conſiderable town it's Regidor, Corregidor, 
or Alcaid, as in Spain, But the Viceroy or Go- 
vernor of each province preſides in all the courts 
within his juriſdiction, and is the-ſupreme civil as 
well as military officer there. There is alſo a 
Viceroy of Goa in the Eaſt-Indies, and another 
of Brazil in America, who are inveſted with al- 
moſt regal power. . | 


CHAP.' XI. | 
Treats of the religion and eccle/iaſtical government in 


Spain and Portugal; and of their univerſities, 
laws and language. 


| 1 * Chriſtian religionitis evident both from C H Af. 


facred and prophane hiſtory was planted in XI. 

Spain in the time of the Apoſtles themſelves ; but "x "wa 
it is not altogether ſo certain that St. JAMES anityplant- 
Major was of the number of thoſe who preached edin Spain 
the Goſpel to that people, notwithſtanding the and For- 
Spaniards look upon him to be the founder of their 2 W 
Church, and have written as many treatiſes to ye. © 
prove the ſeveral voyages he made thither, and 

the miracles he wrought amongſt them, as would 

fill a moderate library. But whoever firſt preached 

the Goſpel here, met with ſuch ſucceſs, that the 


whole nation almoſt was ſoon converted to Chri- The Spa- 


ſtianity; and they reckon up no Jeſs than forty- Cnc in 
nine Biſhops in the reign of CONST ANT IN E. fcctedwith 
Their eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians however lament that Arianiſm. 
this, as well as other Chriſtian churches, was. early 

infected with Ariauiſm; and that the Goths alſo 

were Arians, who made a conqueſt of Spain in the 

fifth century; tho? they became orthodox ſome 

little time after. But what Doctor GERD DE s But never 
ſeems to have demonſtrated is {till more ſurprizing, ac‘ 
via. chat the church of Spain never had acknow. Peg ihe 
ledged the ſupremacy of the Pope or Biſhop of oh Abit 
Rome, when the Moors made a conqueſt of this for the fi-ft 
country in the year 714. He proves alſo that the 809 year: 
adoration of images, praying to angels and ſaints, 
purgatory, the doctrine of the ſeven ſacraments, Or was 
tranſubſtantiation, the, denying the cup in the ſa- tainted 


crament to the people, private maſſes, the adora- with the 


- \rrors of 
tion of the ſacrament; the prieſt's putting the ,,.run.n 


bread into the mouths of the communicants, be- Cathglicks 
ing preſent at the celebration of the ſacrament, 
and not communicating, and auricular confeſſion, 
to be doctrines and practices not Known in the 
Spaniſh church in the beginning of the eighth 
century, when it was diſperſed by the Moors 
conqueſt of Spain; and that the Spaniſh Kings 
had an cccleſiaftical ſupremacy equal to that which | 
is now in the crowu of England: That when the * 
Biſhop of Rome did in the beginning of the eighth 
century firſt attempt to introduce his ſupremacy 

2 into 


CHAP. 


The mo- 
dern ſtate 
of religion 
in Spain 
and Por- 
tugal. 


OF PORTUGAL. 


into Spain, that ſupremacy was rejected and con- 
demned by the Spaniſh church in a Council of all 
her Biſhops. | 

I proceed now to enquire into the modern ſtate 


of religion in "theſe kingdoms of Spain and Por- 


tugal, which is properly my province; and every 
one knows that the Spaniards and Portugueſe at 
this day profeſs themſelves to be of that ſect or 
perſuaſion of Chriſtians that are uſually denomi- 


| nated Roman Catholicks. 


The title 
of Catho- 
lick King. 


. © The title of Catholick King, it is ſaid, was firſt 
given to their Princes, by the Council held ar 
Toledo in the year 390, when Recarepvs the 
Gothick King of Spain renounced the Arian he- 
reſy, with all his people. And that title, after it 
had lain dormant about nine hundred years, was 
again revived by Pope ALEXANDER VI, and 


\ conferred on King FERDINAND about the year 


Devotion 
of the 


people. 


1500, in conſideration of the ſervices he had done 
the Holy See in deſtroying the empire of the 
Moors in Spain; and his ſueceſſors have enjoyed 
that title ever ſince; with a great deal of feaſon, 
as my author apprehends, no Princes having ſhewn 
more zeal for popery than the Kings of Spain 
and Portugal, who have ſuffered the Inquiſition to 
reign, or rather rage, 1n their territories for fo 
many years. Nor are the people leſs devoted to 
their religion than their Sovereigns: It is not 
uncommon for the women, it is ſaid, to reſort to 
the churches or chapels ſeven or eight times a 
day; though their enemies ſuggeſt that this pro- 
ceeds rather from an inclination to ramble 4. 
broad and meet their gallants than out of pure 
devotion, that ſex being in a manner priſoners 
to the other, and never ſuffered to ſtir abroad 
unleſs to prayers. None of the Saints, and even 
God himſelf does not ſeem to have a greater ſhare 


of their devotion than the bleſſed Virgin; not a 


man but carries about him a ſcapulary or image 


of the Virgin, which has touched ſome ſhrine 


Penances. 


of hers that is held to have a power of working 
miracles. They are much taken with the pomp 
and ſhew obſerved in their divine worſhip, and 
that profuſion of 'wealth that appears in the fur- 
niſhirig and adorning their churches ; and they 
apprehend: they merit by afflicting and torment- 
ing themſelves. In the holy week before Eaſter 
they practiſe great auſterities; ſome will procure 
themſelves to be faſtned to a croſs in their ſhirts, 
with their arms extended in imitation of our 
Saviour, uttering the moſt diſmal groans and 


lamentations: Others will walk with naked feet 


Lent. 


cat nothing but the entrails of beaſts, as the 


over rocks and mountains to ſome diſtant ſhrine 
to perform their devotions. During Lent they 


do on Wedneſdays and F ** all the year in- 
ſtead of fiſh, at Madrid, and 1 

the country where fiſh are not to be had. At 
this holy ſeaſon we find Friars and Prieſts in all 
the great ſtreets and publick places preaching to 
the people, applying themſelves rather to their 
paſſions and affections than their reaſon : The 


Preacher frequently beats his breaſt and weeps, 


and the croud imitate him; and he is eſteemed 
the beſt Preacher who by his whining and la- 


mentations can produce the greateſt floods of 


tears. On Good-Friday annually there is a ſer- 
mon preached to common ſtrumpets at Madrid, 
who are dragged out of their lodgings to hear 
ſome Friar preach repentance to them; who if 
he thinks his arguments have no effect upon them, 
deſcends from his pulpit and preſents a crucifix 


to them, ſaying, Behold your Saviour and em- 
VOL. II. 


uch other parts of. 


brace him; and thoſe who are willing to leave C HAP. 
their infamous courſes will kiſs and embrace it: XI 
After which theſe creatures are either ſent to forme 


nunnery, or married to people that are not very 
nice in their choice; but the greateſf part of them 


uſually are obſtinate, and chuſe to follow their for- 
mer conſe fe | 


Solemn proceſſions are frequent among the Spa- Proceſſions 
niards and Portugueſe, but the moſt conſidera- during 
ble is that on -Good-Friday, when all the reli- Lent. 


gious orders attend, with the members of the tri- 
bunals, councils, and companies of tradeſmen in 
their cities, and even the King himſelf ſometimes, 
attended by all his Court, with wax-torches in 
their hands. The nobility and perſons. of diſ- 
tinction arg followed by their ſervants with light- 
ed flambeaux; eve 

the King's g 
covered with black, and beat a dead march, as 
at the funeral of ſome General; the trumpets 


and other muſical inſtruments ſound. diſmally, 


and all the colours and croſſes are covered with 
black crape; machines and pageants. are erected; 
wheteon all the parts of our Saviour's paſſion are 
repreſented : True penitents in theſe proceſſions 
laſh and cut themſelves unmercifully, hoping 
to take heaven by this holy violence on them- 
ſelves; while others, it is ſaid, are no leſs; ſevere 


on their naked bodies, to ſhew their paſſions for 


their miſtreſſes, all the ladies in the place ſtand- 
ing in the balconies to ſee the proceſſion. But 
this is ſuch a piece of gallantry as I believe was 
ſcarce ever heard of in a, Proteſtant country. 
There are other penitents who. drag heavy croſ- 
ſes after them, and perform other grievous pe- 
nances, and theſe, people of quality maſked, and 
attended by their ſervants likewiſe. maſked, who 
ſupport and aſſiſt them in their dolorous pallage ; 
for ſome, it is ſaid, have loſt their lives by over- 
acting their parts. Nor is it uncommon to be- 
gin theſe exerciſes a fortnight or three weeks 
before Eaſter, and continue them every Wed- 
neſday and Friday at leaſt till that feſtival. At 
theſe proceſfions in the city of Seville it is not 
uncommon to ſee five or fix hundred ſuch pe- 
nitents, who have the reputation of chaſtiſing 
themſelves more roughly than thoſe of Madrid: 
Other towns endeavour to imitate theſe great 
cities; and it is ſaid, the ladies of Liſbon will be 
offended if the men ſeem to favour themſelves, 
and do not obſerve the blood follow the whip : 
For the devotion of theſe gentlemen, whether it 
be directed to heaven, or their miſtreſſes, is 


ſuppoſed to be proportionable to the wounds and 
y laſhes they receive from their own hands. 
Theſe are the. exerciſes of the devout Spani- Proceſfons 
ards and Portugueſe on days of faſting and hu- on the 
miliation ; but on great feſtivals and rejoicing Sraud feſti- 
days the ſcene is very different; for then they 7208 


expoſe the richeſt ſhrines, and all the treaſures 
of their churches, to publick view: They are 
dreſſed in their belt habits, and there are people 
that play on muſical inſtruments, and dance in 
the proceſſions, and before their images; but here 
alſo in the hotteſt weather, when the ſun. ſhines 
out in it's full brightneſs, they carry lighted tor- 
ches in their hands, which, together with the 
ſun-beams over their heads, almoſt melt the ſu- 
perſtitious croud. The balconies and windows 


are hung with tapeſtry, &c. and the ladies dreſſed 
in their richeſt clothes and jewels, are permit- 


ted to ſtand and ſee the proceſſion without a lat- 


tice before them ; and upon theſe occaſions it is, 
. that 


ry thing has a mournful air; 
vards have their arms and drum 
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that the young inamorato's of both ſexes have an 
opportunity ot ſhewing themſelves, and diſcover- 
ing their paſſion to the greateſt advantage; for, 
as has been intimated already, VENUS and Cu- 
PID in theſe hot countries ſeem to bave as many 


adorers as any Saint amongſt them, many of them 


frequentifig their churches and proceſſions chiefly 
ave an opportunity of carrying on their 


Their feſtivals uſually conclude with a play 
wretchedly acted, containing a repreſentation of 
the life and actions of ſome real or pretended 
Saints, taken from their legends, wherein they 
uſe even our Bleſſed Saviour with great fami- 


_ harity, and ſeem calculated rather to ridicule than 


promote Chriſtianity, * IT 
The Eccleſiaſtical government here. does not 
differ much from that of other Roman Catho- 
lick countries. The *. Spain and Portu- 
gal, by a grant of the Popes, nominate to all 


Archbiſhopricks and Biſhopricks; of which there 


are in Spain eight Archbiſhopricks and thirty- 
eight Biſhopricks : And in Portugal three- Arch. 
biſhopricks and ten Biſhopricks, as appears by the 
table at the end of this chapter. | | 
The Inquiſition reigns here, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, with a more uncontroulable power than in 
any other kingdom or ſtate. It was firſt in- 
ſtituted in the , thirteenth century, for ſuppreſ- 
ſing the hereſy of the Vaudois and Albigenſes, 
as *twas called; and was received in Spain a- 
bout the year 1557, in the reign of King FER- 
DINAND and Queen IS ABE LL A, in order to 
awe the new-converted Jews and Moors, and 
mw or from relapſing into their former in- 
fidelity. It was eſtabliſhed in Portugal. for the 
fame end about the year 1523, in the reign of 
King Joan III, It is called, The Holy Office, 
and the Holy Houſe, and conſiſts, of an Inqui- 
fitor-General, the 'Supreme Council, Inquiſitors, 
Aſſeſſors, Qualificators, a Secretary, an Advocate- 
Fifcal, a Treaſurer, Familiars 4 Goalers. 

The Inquiſitor- General is named by the King, 
and confirmed by the Pope, acting as his dele- 
gate: His juriſdiction is ſo abſolute and extenſive, 
that no ſubject is exempted from it; the mem- 
bers of the ſupreme Court or Council are all 
named by him, but approved by the King be- 
fore they can act, and are uſually Secular Priefts ; 
and their Aſſeſſors, Divines, Civilians and Cano- 
nifts, with whom they adviſe. The Qualifica- 
tors are employed in reviſing and altering books 
that are publiſhed, and are uſually Dominican 
Friars. The Secretary is properly the Regiſter ; 
and the Advocate-Fiſcal the Attorney or Proſe- 
cutor. The Treaſurer takes into his cuſtody all 
the priſoner's goods and perſonal eſtate when he 
is apprehended ; and the Familiars are 


uſually enter themſelves of the number of - Fa- 
miliars, as it is a protection againſt the civil Ma- 
giſtrate, and entitles them to the ſame plenary 
mdulgences as perſons engaged in a cruſade a- 

inſt infidels and enemies of the Chriſtian name. 


t is computed that theſe amount to upwards of 


twenty thouſand in Spain alone. As to the Al- 
guazils or Goalers, they are forbidden to permit 
their priſoners to ſend to their friends, or receive 
any manner of ſupport or intelligence from them, 
or indeed to converſe with any mortal but their 


tormentois. I he Inquiſitors and their officers take 


an oath never to diſcover any thing tranſacted in 


properly 
the ſerjeants and bailiffs belonging to this office; 
tho* the nobility and perſons of the beſt quality 
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that court, and puniſh nothing more ſeverely than C H A P. 
the breach of that oath. As theſe Courts of In- XI. 


quiſition in a great meaſure deprive the Biſhops 
of their juriſdiction, they are entitled to ſome 
privileges in lieu of it: As firſt, their being ex- 
1 the authority of this Court; 
and, 2. Their concurrence ought to be obtained, 
before any perſon belonging to their reſpective 
dioceſes is condemned. But theſe proviſions are 
not much regarded of late; Biſhops have been 
confined to their houſes on ſuſpicion of hereſy, 
till the Pope's licence has been obtained to pro- 
ceed againſt them; and where Biſhops have 
refuſed to conſent to the condemnation of a pri- 
ſoner, the Court of Inquiſition has paſſed ſentence 
without them. | 44 

This Court proceeds 


they are ſent. for privately, and before they are 
examined take an oath nor to diſcover 


that Court. ere 4 
All people, tho never ſo infamous, and tho 
they ſtand convicted of perjury, are, in favour of 


the faith, and in deteſtation of hereticks, ad- 


6 


mitted by the Inquiſition to be witneſſes; mortal 


enemies only exce pte n 
This exception is of little benefit to the pri- 
ſoner, by reaſon of his not knowing who they 
are that have informed and witneſſed againſt 
„ en 8 
The depoſitions of the informer and witneſſes, 
if there be any, being thus privately taken, a Fa- 
miliar is ſent for, and being come, he has the fol - 
lowing order put into his hgands. | 
By the command of the Reverend Father N. 
and Inquiſitor: of heretical pravity, let N. be ap- 
ehended and committed to the priſons of this 
Holy Office, .and. out of which he ſhall not be 
releaſed, but by the expreſs order of the ſaid re- 
verend Inquiſi te. 
If ſeveral perſons are to be taken up at the 
ſame time, the Familiars are commanded ſo to 
order things, that they may know nothing of 
one another's being apprehended; and at this the 
Familiars are ſo expert, that a father and his three 
ſons and three daughters, who lived together at 
the ſame houſe, were all carried priſoners to the 
Inquiſition, without knowing any thing of one ano-. 
ther's being there, until ſeven years afterwards, 
when they that were alive came forth in an Act of 
the Faith. 5 | 3 
The priſoner being apprehended, and carried 
with all poſſible ſecrecy to the Inquiſition, is de- 
livered to the Goaler. A 
The priſons of the Inquiſition are little dark 
rooms, and which have no other furniture but 
a hard quilt and a uſeful pot. The priſoners are 
not ſuffered to ſee any perſon beſides their keeper, 
who brings them their diet, and with it a light- 
ed lamp, which burns about half an hour; nei- 
ther muſt their keeper, without leave from the 
Inquiſitors, entertain any diſcourſe with them. 
After the priſoner has ſpent two or three days 
and nights in his melancholy apartment, he is 
carried by his keeper before the Inquiſitors, who 
before they aſk him any queſtion, make him take 


an oath to return true anſwers to all their inter 


rogatories z and if he has ever been guilty of any 
hereſy, to confeſs it to them., 95 | 


The 


| in a ſummaty way on pin The man- 
information brqught by any perſon whatever: If ner of pro- 
the informer names any witneſſes beſides himſelf, ſecuting 


b . f to any hended by 
perſon their having been with the Inquiſitors, nor the Inqui- 


to ſpeak of any thing they ſay, ſaw or heard within ſition. 


OF PORTUGAL. 


CHAP. T he firſt queſtion the priſonef is aſked, is, Whe- the day when he is to undergo the torturès, he, CH AP. Jr 
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XI. ther he knows why he was taken up by the In- when that diſmal day comes, if he does not 


quiſition? And if he anſwers that he does not 
know, he is then aſked, Whether he knows for 
what crimes the Inquiſition uſed to impriſon peo- 
ple ? It he anſwers for hereſy, he is admoniſhed 
upon the oath he has taken to confeſs all his 
hereſies, and to diſcover all his teachers and 
complices. If the priſoner denies that he ever held 
any hereſy, or had ever any communication with 
any hereticks, he is gravely told, that the Holy 
Office does not uſe to impriſon people raſhly or 
without having good grounds for what they do ; 
and that therefore he would do well to confeſs 
his guilt, and the rather, becauſe the Holy Office, 
contrary to the, cuſtom of all other courts, is ſe- 
vere to thoſe that deny, and merciful to all that 
confeſs their guilt. | n 
If the priſoner perſiſts in deny ing that he ever 
held any hereſies, his Goaler is called in and 
dommanded to carry him back to the place from 
whence he came; and the priſoner is admoniſhed 
ſtrictly to examine his own conſcience, that the 
next time they ſend for him he may be prepared 
to make true and full confeſſion of all his he- 
refies, teachers and complices. The priſoner ha- 
ving been allowed two or three days more to 
do this in, he is brought before the Inquiſitors 
a ſecond time, and is aſked whether he comes pre- 
pared to confeſs; and if he anſwers, that he can- 
not, without accuſing himſelf ot others falſiy, make 
any ſuch confeſſion as they deſire of him; they 
do then aſk him where he was born, and what 
his parents were, -and where he. went to ſchool, 
and who were his ſchool-maſters, and where he 
has lived all his time, and with whom he has 
converſed moſt, and who has been his confeſſor, 
and when he was laſt at confeſſion and at the 
ſacrament, with twenty more ſuch queſtions. And 
being told, that they have ſufficient proof of 
his being a heretick, they command him, ſincc 
he cannot repent of his hereſies unleſs he con- 
feſſeth them all, to go back to his priſon, and 
there pray to God for grace to diſpoſe him to 
make a true and full confeſſion, to the ſaving 
of his ſoul, which is all they ſeek after. And 
being again allowed two or three days to pray 
and conſider on what the Inquiſitors have faid 
to him, he is brought before them a third time; 
and in caſe he perſiſts in pleading not guilty, he 
is then aſked ſome queſtions concerning the here- 
tical doctrines he ſtands charged withal; for ex- 


ample, whether he believes Chriſt to be bodily 


preſent in the Sacrament, and that it is lawful 
to adore images, and to pray to Saints and An- 
gels ; and if he affirms that he did always firm- 
ly believe theſe and all the other. doctrines of 
the Romiſh Church, he is aſked, if he always 
believed theſe doctrines, how he came to ſpeak 
againſt them ? and if he denies that he ever did, 
he eis then told, that ſince he is fo obſtinate in 
his herelies, of which they have a ſufficient proof 
before them, they will order their Advocate- Fiſ- 
cal to form his proceſs and to convict him of 
them. But in. caſe the Inquiſitors have not ſuf- 
ficient evidence, notwithſtanding, to draw a con- 
feſſion from the priſoner, they have told him oft- 
ner than once that they had, they then fall a 
note lower, and tell the priſoner, that though 
they may not have ſufficient proof of his heretical 
words and actions to convict him of them, that 
yet they have ſufficient to put him on the rack 
to make him confeſs them. And having fixed 
g | 


XI. 
„ 
vent it by ſuch a- confeſſion as is expected em 


him, is led to the place where the rack is, at- 
tended by an Inquiſitor and a publick Notary, 
who is to write down the anſwers the priſoner 
returns to the queſtions which ſhall be put to him 
by the Inquiſitor while he is upon the rack. 


During the time the executioner is preparing that 


engine of unſpeakable cruelty, and'is taking off 
the priſoner's clothes to his ſhirt and drawers, the 


Inquiſitor 1s ſtill exhorting the priſoner to have 


compaſſion both on his body and ſoul, and by 
making a true and full confeſſion of all his here- 


ſies to prevent his being tortured ; but if the. 


priſoner ſaith, that he will ſuffer any thing ra- 
ther. than accuſe himſelf or others falſiy, the In- 
quiſitor commands the executioner to do his duty, 
and to begin the torture; which in the Inqui- 
ſition is given by twiſting a ſmall cord hard a- 
bout the priſoner's naked arms, and hoiſting him 
up from the ground by an engine to which the 
cord is faſtned ; and as if the miſerable priſo- 
ner's hanging. in the air by his 'arms were not 
torment enough, he has ſeveral quaſſations or 
ſhakes given him, which'is done by ſcrewing 
up his body higher and letting it down again with 
a jirk, which disjoints his arms, and after that 
the torture is much more exquiſite than it was 


before. * 


When the priſoner is firſt hoiſted from the 
ground an hour-glaſs is turned vp, and which, 
if he does not prevent it, by making ſuch a con- 
feſſion of his hereſies as the Inquiſitor that is 
preſent all the while, and is continually aſking 
him queſtions, expects from him, muſt run oùt 
before he is taken down; to promiſe to make 
ſuch a confeſſion if they will take him off the 
rack, not being ſufficient to procure him that 
mercy, no more than his crying out that he ſhall 
or immediately if they do not give him ſome 
eaſe ; that, as the Inquiſitors tell us, being no 
more than all that are upon the rack do think they 
are ready to do. 0 8 

If the priſoner endures the rack without con- 
feſſing any thing, which few or none, though ne- 
ver ſo innocent, are able to do, ſo ſoon as the 
hour-glaſs is out he is taken down, and carried 
back to his priſon, where there is a Surgeon ready 
to put his bones in joint. And though in all our 


Courts the priſoner's having endured the rack with- - | 


out confeſſing the crimes for which he was tor- 


tured, clears him, and makes void all the evi- 


dence that was againſt him; yet in the Inqui- 
ſition, where whatſoever humanity and right rea- 
ſon have eſtabliſhed in favour of the priſoner is 
left to the diſeretion of the Judge, it is com- 
monly otherwiſe; the priſoners that will not con- 
feſs any thing being uſually racked twice; and if 


— 


they ſtand it out, though few of them can do 


that, thrice. | 


But if the priſoner makes the confeſſion the 


Inquiſitor expects he ſhould on the rack, it is 
writ down word for word by the Notary, and 
is, after the priſoner has had a day or two's reſt, 
carried to him to ſet his hand to it; which if 
the priſoner does, it puts an end to his proceſs, 
the want of ſufficient evidence to have convicted 
him being abundantly ſupplied by this extorted 
confeſſion thus ſigned by him. But in caſe the 


priſoner when it is brought to him refuſeth to ſign 


it, affirming it to be falſe, and to have been extor= 
ted from him by the extremity of the tortupe; he 
| x | 18 
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HAP. is then carried-to the rack a ſecond time to oblige 


him to repeat and ſign the ſame confeſſion. _ 


It is a very bard matter for any one that is 


a priſoner in the Inquiſition for Hereſy, to eſcape 
the rack, ſince neither the profeſſing and main 
taining the doctrines to be true wherewith he 
is charged, nor the deny ing of thein, can ſecure 
him from it ; the firſt being commonly racked 
to make them diſcover their teachers and ac- 


complices, and the ſecond to oblige them to con- 
feſs their own. guilt. And if a priſoner does con- 
feſs his having ſpoke ſome heretical words, but 


to ſave his eſtate ſtands in his having ſpoke them 
raſhly and in a paſſion without an heretical mind, 
he is racked to make; him diſcover whether it was 


ſo or not, or whether his thoughts were not the 


ſame with his words. If a priſoner either makes 
no confeſſion. at all, or does not confeſs the par- 
ticular heretical; words or facts wherewith he 
ſtands charged, and with which the Inquiſitors 
will never acquaint him, he is aſked, whether 
her has any thing beſides his denial to. Offer in his 


own defence, and if he has, to make uſe of 


it: For now the Advocate · Fiſcal, upon their ha- 
ving evidence enough againſt him, is ordered to 


form his proceſs. Here if the priſoner alledgeth, 
that unleſs they will be pleaſed to let him know 
the particular words or facts he ſtands charged 
-withal, and who the perſons are that have in- 
formed him and witneſſed againſt him, that it 
will not be poſſible for him to make any de- 


fence ; he is told, that cannot be done, becauſe 
to let him know the particular heretical words 


or facts might lead him to the knowledge of 
the informets and witneſſes, who by, the fun- 
damental laws of the Inquiſition muſt never di- 


rectly or indirectly be diſcovered, to him. 


e el 
Now for this ſingular and inhuman cuſtom 


of not letting the priſoners know the particular 
facts they ſtand charged withal, nor who they 
are that have informed and witneſſed agai 
the Inquifitors have nothing to ſay 


inſt them, 
>; Jay but that it 
is neceſſary to the {ſecurity of the lives of the 
accuſers and witneſſes, which if they were known 


would be in fo great danger, that none would 


dare to venture to inform or bear witneſs oof 
hereticks in their court. Which pretence, tho 


it might have ſome. ground when courts of In- 


quiſition were firſt erected, no city, no not Rome 


it ſelf, having ſubmitted quietly to them when 


they were firſt introduced; it is now notori- 


ous to all the world, and to none more than to 
the Inquiſitors themſelves, that it is altogether 


groundſeſs; and eſpecially in Spain and Portugal, 


where the Inquiſition is not only eſtabliſhed by 


law, but by a wonderful faſcination is ſo fixed in 
the hearts and affections of the people, that one 
that ſhould offer the leaſt affront to another for 
having been an informer or witneſs in the Inqui- 
ſition, would be torn in a thouſand pieces: and 
did the priſoners that have been in the Inquiſition 


but know certainly ho the perſons were that had 


informed and witneſſed againſt them, they durſt 
not for their lives ſpeak one word againſt them, 
or ſhew them the leſs reſpect on that account. 

Nou for a Court to continue a cuſtom ſo ſingu- 
larly unjuſt and cruel, and upon a pretence all the 
world knows to be altogether groundleſs, is à con- 
fidence not to be matched any where that I know 
of. | 


Tb be priſoner being thus denied the knowledge 


of the things and perſons, without Which it is 


ſcarce poſſible for him, though never ſo innocent, 


1 


( 


to make any defence, he is, notwithſtanding that, © HAP. 


raciouſly aſked, by the Inquiſitors, whether he 
Files to have ap Advocate. and Proctor to hel 
him to make it? If he faith he would, he is not to 
name them, but muſt take thoſe the Inquiſitor 
ſhall appoint, and 
their client, muſt tk the following oath : 


who, before they have ſern 


. 


„ 
—_— 1 uz 


of the Lords Inquifitors of this place againſt He! 


retical pravity, having ty hand on the Holy 
Goſpel of God, promiſe and ſweat fincerely and 
faithfully to defend and maintain the cauſe'qf N. 
a priſoner in the priſons of this holy office, who 
ſtands accuſed A impel del for cauſes mentioned 
in it's acts, but ſo not as to life any trick or cavil, 
or to inſtru my faid client to conceal the truth 
in judgment, And I do further promiſe and 
ſwear, That if 1 malt by any way Liſcovet my 
ſaid client to be guilty of the crime or crimes 


upon immediately difmiſs his cauſe: and if b. 

having ſearched narrowly into His cafe 1 ſhall di 

cover that he has had complices in his hereſies, 
that I will inform againſt them tö this h6ly office. 
All which. I do promiſe upon pain of perjury, and 
of an excommunication, from which I cannot be 
abſolved by any but by this holy office. So help 
me God and theſe Holy Goſpels, ng. 
The ſame oath is taken by the priſoner's Proctor, 
as the Inquilitors call him; though in truth both 
he and the Advocate are the Inquifitors engines, 
made'uſe of to fiſh what they can out of the pri- 
foner*againſt himſelf and his friends, rather than 


13 * 


W 1 
The priſoner being thus fitted with'an Advocate 
and Proctor, and who are not ſuffered to know 


> 


wherewith he ſtands charged, thät 1 will there- 


! 


any thing more of his accuſers and of the witneſſes ' 


againſt him than he himſelf knows, he is aſked 
by them whether he would have any queſtions 


put by the Inquiſitors to thoſe that have informed 


and witneſſed againſt him, or would have them 
examined upon any points. And in caſe the pri- 
ſoner furniſheth his Advocate with any ſuch que- 
ſtions or points, they are put by bim into form, 
and delivered to the Inqulſitoſ s. l 
The priſoner is aſked alſo whether he has any 
witneſſes of his orthodoxy ; and if he names any, 
they are ſent for and heard by the Inquiſitors. 
And as theſe witneſſes do go to the Inquiſition 
with trembling hearts, ſo they are extremely cau- 
tious not to ſay any thing concerning the priſoner 
that ſhall imply their having lived in any intimacy 


with him, for fear of bringing themſelves under a 


ſuſpicion of hereſy; and by the laws of the In- 
9 no relation of the priſoner's within the 
fourth degree can be a witneſs for him. When 


the priſoner's Advocate and Proctor are diſmiſſed, 


they take an oath that they have no copy of the 
defence the priſoner made for himſelf, and that 
they ſhall never ſpeak of it to any perſon what- 
Aqever ; neither is the priſoner ever ſuffered to ſee 


the depoſitions of his own fearful witneſſes, no 


more than the Cepoſitions of thoſe that are againſt 
1 Beſide the fore- mentioned, there is another 
common proceſs in the Inquiſition, which is againſt 
thoſe that have murdered themſelves, or died a na- 
tural death in their priſons. The proceſs againſt 
the firſt is ſhort, his having murdered himſelf be- 


ing judged ſuch an evidence of his guilt as is ſuffi- 


cient to convict him of the hereſies wherewith he 
was charged. The proceſs againſt the ſecond is 
carried on by the Advocare Fiſcal in the ſame 


manner 
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CHAP. manner. as it would have been had the priſoners 
een alive; and the priſoners relations and friends, but if they offer to 


ak any thing in defence XI. 
5 or any other that have any thing to offer in de- of the doctrines they are going to ſuffer death f y 


Auto de 
Fe. 


- fence of the deceaſed, are by a publick edict ſum- 


moned to appear before the Inquiſitors within forty 
days to give their evidence; and if upon this ſum- 
mons none do appear to offer any thing in vindi- 


cation of the deceaſed; as I believe few are ever 


ſo hardy as to do, the deceafed after the expira- 
tion of that term of days is acquitted” or con- 
demned in the ſame manner that he would have 
been had he been alive; and if he is condemned 
his whole eſtate is forfeited; and his body and 
effigies are burnt at the next act of the faith; as 
are the bodies and effigies of thoſe that had mur- 
dered tbemſelves. 1636 54 44 2004 J 

But the power of the ' Inquiſition extends not 
only to thoſe that died in the priſons, but to the 
bodies, eſtates and good names of all that after 
their deceaſc ſhall be convicted of having died he- 
reticks: and though as to the eſtates of thoſe that 
are convicted of having died hereticks they can 
£0 no farther than forty years, as to the taking 
their bones, out of the grave, and burning them, 


and the depriving them of their good name, there 
is no limitation of time. When a competent 


number of priſoners are convicted of hereſy, either 
by their on voluntary or extorted confeſſion, or 
upon the evidence of certain witneſſes, a day is 
fixed by the chief Inquiſitor for a goal - delivery, 
which is called by them an Act of the Faith, and 
which is always upon a Sunday. In the morning 
of the day the priſoners are all brought? into a 
great hall, Where they have the habits put on they 
are to wear in the proceſſion, which begins to 
come out of the Inquiſition about nine of che 
lock in he morning 40950 

The firſt in the proceſſion are the Dominican 
Friars, who carry the ſtandard of the Inquiſition; 
which on the one ſide hath their founder Do- 


 MINnICK's picture, and on the other ſide a croſs 


betwixt an olive-tree and a ſword, with this 
motto, Juſtilia & Miſericordia. Next after the 
Dominicans come the penitents, ſome with beni- 
toes and ſome without, according to the nature 


of their crimes; they are all in black coats with- 


out ſleeves, and bare- footed, with a wax candle 
in their hand. Next come the penitents who 


have narrowly eſcaped being burnt, who over 


their black coat have flames painted with their 
ints turned downward, to ſignify their havin 
een ſaved, but ſo as by fire; this habit is cal 
by the Portugueſe, Fuego revolto, or flames turned 


up · ſide· down. Next come the negative and re- 


lapſed that are to be burnt, with flames upon 


their habit pointing upwards: and next come 


thoſe who profeſs doctrines contrary to the faith 
of the Roman church, and who beſides flames on 
their habit pointing upward, have their picture, 
which is drawn two or three days before, upon 
their breaſts, with dogs, ſerpents and devils all 
with open mouths painted about it. 13 et; 
Pzcxa, a famous Spaniſh Inquiſitor, calls this 
proceſſion, Horrendum ac tremendum ſpectaculum; 
and ſo it is in truth, there being ſomething in the 
looks of all the. priſoners, belides thoſe that are 
ro be burnt, that is ghaſtly, and diſconſolate be- 
yond what can be imagined; and in the eyes and 
countenance of thoſe that are to be burnt, there 
is ſomething that looks fierce and eager.. 
The priſoners that are to be burnt alive, be- 
ſides a Familiar, which all the reſt have, have a 
Jeſuit on each hand of them, who are continu- 
VOL. II. Nums. CII. 


ſuffered to ſpeak a word more. 1-15 HO! 
This J ſaw done to a priſoner preſently after 
he came out of the gates of the inquiſition, upon 


his having 8 to the ſun, which he had 


not ſeen before in ſeveral years, and cried out 
in a rapture, How is it poſſible for people that 
behold that glorious body, to worſhip any be- 
ing but him that created it?“ After the priſo- 
ners came a troop of Familiars on horſeback 
and after them the inquiſitors and other officers 


of the Court 3 mules; and laſt of all comes 


the Inquiſitor-General upon a white horſe led 


by two men, with a black hat and a green hat- 


band, and attended by all the nobles that are not 
employed as Familiars in the proceſſion. 


In the Terreiro de Paco, which may be as 


far from the Inquiſition. as White-Hall is from 
Temple-Bar, there is a ſcaffold erected, which 
may 3 or three thouſand people; at the 
one end ſit the Inquiſitors, and at the other end 
the priſoners, and in the ſame order as they 
walked: in the proceſſion; thoſe that are to be 
burnt being ſeated on the higheſt benches behind 
the reſt, and which may be ten foot above the 
floor. of the ſca fad.. 115 &- 05 
After ſome prayers and a ſermon, which is 
made up of encomiums on the Inquiſition, and 
invectives againſt hereticks, a ſecular Prieſt aſcends 
a deſk, which ſtands near the middle of the ſcaf- 


fold, and who having firſt taken all the ahjura- 


tions of the penitents, who kneel before him one 
by one in the ſame order they walked ae ee 
ceſſion, at laſt he recites the final ſentence of the 


Inquiſition upon thoſe that are to be put to death, 


in the words following: 18-0 


We the Inquiſitors of heretical pravity, hav- 
„ing with the concurrence of the moſt illuſtrious 
« N. Lord Archbiſſiop of Liſbon, or of his de- 
< puty N. called on the name of the Lord Jesvs 
„ CnRISr, and of his glorious mother the Virgin 
« Maxy, and ſitting on our tribunal, and judg- 
<« ing with the Holy Goſpels lying before us, that 
% ſo our judgments inay be in the ſight of God, 
and our eyes might behold what is Juſt, in all 


“ matters between the magnifick Dr. N. Ad- 


„ vocate-Fiſcal, on the one part, and you N. 
<« now before us, on the other, we have ordained 
«. that in this place, and on this day you ſhould 
e receive your definitive ſentence. 13 

We do therefore by this our ſentence put in 
<«« writing, define, pronounce, declare and ſentence 
* den ink the city of Liſbon, to be a con- 


* 


4 victed, eonfeſſing, affirmative and profeſſed he- 
<. retick, and to be delivered and left by us as 


ſuch, to the ſecular arm; and we by this our 
& ſentence. do caſt thee out of the eccleſiaſtical 
court, as a convicted, \confeſling, - affirmative 
<<. and profeſſed heretick, and we do leave and 


« deliver; thee to the ſecular arm, and to the 


„power of the ſecular court; but at the ſame 
time do moſt earneſtly beſeech that court ſo to 
« moderate its ſentence, as not to touch thy blood 
“or to put thy life in any danger.” A 


Is there in all tatory an inſtance of ſo. groſs 
and confident a mockery. of God, and the world as 
this of the Inquiſitors, earneſtly. beſeeching the 
civil magiſtrates not to put the hereticks they 

MIL 180 have 
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CHAP. 


XI. 


— 


teach, that all hereticks, above all 


Tnquiftion, which is made there as well 


1 


THE PRESENT STATE 


have condemned and delivered to them to death? 
For were they in earneſt when they make this 
—— to che 
Aer e then iP Ne 
ſition and deſiver them to thoſe Magiſtrates in 
coats painted over with - flames? Why do they 
other male- 
factors, ought to be puniſhed with 
why do they never ot the Secular Magiſtrates 
having fo little regard to their eameſt and joint 
ition, as never to fail to burn all the Here- 
ticks. which are delivered to them by the Inqui- 
ſition, within an hour or two after they have 
them in their hands? And why in Rome; where 
the ſupreme civil and eccleſiaſtical authority are 
lodged in the ſame perſon, is this petition of the 
as in 
other places, never granted ? Certainly not to take 
any notice of the old canon, which forbids the 
Elergy to have any hand in the blood of any 
perſon whatſoever, would be a much leſs diſho- 
nour to the Inquiſition, than to pretend to go on 
obſerving that canon, by making a petition, which 
is known to be ſo contrary to their principles and 
deſires. | 38 
The priſoners are no ſooner in the hands of 
the Civil Magiſtrate, than they are loaded with 
chains before the eyes of the Inquiſitors, and be- 
ing carried firſt to the ſecular goals, are within 
an hour or two brought from thence before the 
Lord Chief Juſtice, who without knowing any 
thing of their particular crimes, or of the evi- 
dence that was againſt them, afks. them one b 


one in what religion they do intend to die; if 


- yard of the top; then 


they anſwer that will die in the commu - 
nion of the Roman Church, they are condemned 
by him to be carried forthwith to the of 
execution, and there to be firſt ſtrangled; and 
afterwards burnt to aſhes: But if they ſay _ 
will die in the Proteſtant, or in any — Faitl 
that is contrary to the Roman, they ate then ſen- 
tenced by him to be carried forthwith to the place 
of execution, and there to be burnt alive. 
At the place of execution, which at Liſbon 
is the Ribera, there are ſo many ſtakes ſet up 
as there are priſoners to be burnt with a good 
quantity of dry furz about them: The ſtakes of 
rhe. profeſſed, as the Inquiſitors call them, m 

be about four yards high, and have à ſmall board, 
whiereori the priſoner is to be ſeated, within half 
| egative and re be- 
ing firſt ſtrangled and burnt, the profeſſed go up 
a ladder between the two Jeſuits that have at- 
tended them all day, and when they are come 
even with the forementioned board turn a- 
bout to the le, and the Jeſuits ſpend near 


a quarter of an hour in exhorting the profeſſed 


to be reconciled to the Church Rome, which 
if the profeſſed refuſe to be, the Jeſuits come down, 
and the executioner aſcends, and having turned 
the profeſſed off the ladder upon the ſeat, and 
chained their bodies cloſe to the ſtake, he leaves 
them, and the Jeſuits go up to them a ſecond 
time, to renew their exhortation 'to them, and 
at parting tell them, That they leave them 
+ to the devil, who is ſtanding at their elbow, 
to receive their ſouls, and carry them with 
him into the flames of hell-fire, ſo ſoon as they 
are out of their bodies.” Upon this a great ſhout 
is raiſed, and as ſoon as the Jeſuits are off the 
ladders, the cry is, Let the dogs beards be 
made, let the dogs ' beards be made.” Which 


. as done by thruſting flaming furzes faſtened to 
EE ; e | 


* 


the ſecular Magiſtrates, why 
their priſoners out of the Inqui- 


death? And 


manity is commonly continued till their faces 


are burnt to a coal, and is always accompanied 


with ſuch loud acclamations of joy, as are not 
to be heard upon any other occaſion; a bull- 
feaſt or a farce, being dull entertaintnents to the 
uſing a profeſſed heretick thus inhumanly, . 

. The profeſſed's beards: having been thus made, 
as they call it in jollity, fire is ſet to the furz 
which are at the bottom of the ſtaleez and a- 
bove which the profeſſed are chained ſo high, that 
the top of the flame ſeldom reacheth higher than 
che ſeat they ſit upon ; and if there happen to 
be a wind, and to which that place is much 
expoſed, it ſeldom reaches ſo high as their knees: 
ſo that though there be a calm, the profeſſed are 
commonly dead in about half an hour after the 
furz is ſet on fire; yet if the weather prbve 
windy, they are not after that dead in an hour 
and a half, or two hours, and ſo are really roaſt- 
ed, and not burnt to death. But though out of 
hell there cannot be a more lamentable ſpectacle 
chan this, being joined with the ſufferers, ſo long 
as they are able to ſpeak, crying out, Miiſericor- 
dia por amor de Dios, Mercy for the love of God; 
yet it is beheld by people of both ſexes, and of 
all ages, with ſuch tranſports of joy and ſatis- 
faction, as are not on any other occaſion to be 
met with. © | a 
And that the reader may not think that this 
inhuman joy may be the effect of a natural 
eruelty, that is in thoſe: people's diſpoſition, 
and not of the ſpirit of their e may 
reſt aſſured, that all publick malefactors beſides 
hereticks, have their violent deaths no where 
more tenderly lamented than among the ſame 
people, and even when there is nothing in the 
manner. of their deaths that appears! inhuman or 


Within a few days after the execution, the pic- 
tures of all that have been burnt, and which were 
taken off their breaſt when they were brought 
to the ſtake, are hung up in St. Do M Ix O o's 
Church, whoſe weſt-end, tho' very high, is all 
covered over with theſe trophies of the Inquiſi- 
tion, hung up there in honour to Dominic, 
who to fulfil his mother's dream, was the firſt 
inventor of that court. Dominic's mother, 
when ſhe was ready to be brought to bed of 
him, having dreamed, that ſhe was delivered, not 
of a human creature, but of a fierce dog, with a 
burning torch in his mouth. See Dr. Geppes's 
Miſcellaneous Tracts, Vol. I. p. 391, to 413. 


I proceed next to enumerate the ſeveral arch- Arch- 


biſhopricks 


and biſhopricksin Spain and Portugal, 
anden | 


quire into their reſpective revenues. 

The Archbiſhop of Toledo is ſtiled Primate 
of Spain; he is great Chancellor of Caſtile, and 
Counſellor born. of the Council of State. His 


archbiſhoprick contains 802 pariſhes, his revenue 


amounting one year with another to 300000 du- ſuffragans. 


eats, and that of the Primatical Church to 1 50000 
ducats, out of which there ought to be deducted 
66000 ducats which is paid annually to the King. 
The ſuffragans are, firſt, that of Segovia, com- 
prehending 438 pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 
24000 ducats per annum, 2. Valladolid, which 
comprehends 132 pariſhes, the revenue whereof 
is 12000 ducats per annum. 3. Offuna, which 
comprehends 450 pariſhes, the revenue whereof 
is of 7p eh In 4. Siguenza, which 
comprehends 516 pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 
40000 ducats per annum: he is Lord Chief] * 
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a long pole againſt their faces; and this. inhu -C H Ar. 


ricks and 
biſhop- 
ricks. 
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on, AP. the town of Siguenza, 5. Cuenca, which compre- fragans are, firſt, that of Hueſca, which compre- C HAF. 


+  hends 384 pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 50000 


ends 196 pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 13000 


” ducats per annum. 6. Cartagena, which com- ducats per annum. 2. Taracona, which com —— 


Abp. of 
Terra- 


gona. 


prehends 89 pariſhes, the revenue whereof is prehends 350. pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 
24000 ducats per annum. 7. Jaen, which com- 20000 ducats per annum. 3. Albarazin, which 
prehends 84 pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 20000 comprehends 25 pariſhes, \ revenue whereof 
ducats per annum. 8. Cordoua, which compre- is 6000 ducats per annum. 4. Jaca, which com- 
hends 92 pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 40000 prehends 199 pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 
ducats per annum. "y | 3000 ducats per annum. 5. Balbaſtro, which 
The Archbiſhop of Terragona, His dioceſs comprehends 170 pariſhes, the revenue whereof 
contains 197 pariſhes, the revenue whereof is is 8000 ducats per annum. 6. Teruel, which 
20000 ducats per annum. The ſuffragans are, comprehends 77 pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 
firſt, that of Barcelona, comprehending 206 pa- 12000 ducats per annum. Pd 7 
riſhes, the revenue whereof is 10000 ducats per The Archbiſhop of Valencia. His archbi- Abp. of 
annum. 2. Tortoſa, which comprehends 160 ſhoprick contains 230 pariſhes, the revenue where- Valencia. 
pariſhes, the revenue whereof 1s 15000 ducats per of 1s 40000 ducats per annum, The ſuffragans 
annum. 3. Lerida, which comprehends 212 pa- are, firſt, that of Segorba, which comprebends 
riſhes, the revenue whereof is 12000 ducats per 120 pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 10000 du- 
annum. 4. Vich, which comprehends 206 pa- cats per annum. 2. Orihuela, which comprehends 
riſhes, the revenue whereof is 6000 ducats per 60 pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 10000 ducats 
annum. 5. Urgel, which comprehends 420 pa- per annum. | | GR | 
riſhes, the revenue whereof is 9000 ducats per The Archbiſhop of Grenada, His Archbi- Abp. of 
annum. 6, Gironne, which comprehends 339 ſhoprick contains 194 pariſhes, the revenue where. Grenada. 
pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 3000 ducats per * 40000 ducats per annum. The ſuffragans 
annum; 7. Elna, which comprehends 100 pa- are, 1. That of Almeria, which contains 6 pa- 
riſhes, the revenue whereof is 4000 ducats per riſhes, the revenue whereof is 4000 ducats 
annum. 8. Solſona, which comprehends 13 pa- annum. 2. Malaga, which comprehends 108 
riſhes, the revenue whereof is 4000 ducats per pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 2000 ducats per 
annum. ; - 2M N | annum. ö 14 :w4 
The Archbiſhop of Seville. His archbiſhoprick The ANY of Burgos. His archbiſhop- Abp. of 
contains 234 pariſhes, the revenue whereof is rick contains 1750 pariſhes, the revenue whereof Burgos. 
100000 ducats per annum. The ſuffragans are, is 40000 ducats per annum. The ſuffragans 
firſt, that of Cadiz, which comprehends 14 pa- are, 1. That of Pampeluna, which comprehends 
riſhes, the revenue whereof is 12000 ducats per 1150 pariſhes, the revenue hereof is 2 30000 du- 
annum. 2. Guadix, which comprehends 37 pa- -cats per annum. 2. Calahorra, which compre- 
riſhes, the revenue whereof is 8000 ducats per an- hends 1013 pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 20000 
num. 3. Canaries, which comprehends 50 pa- ducats per annum. 3. Placentia, which compre- 
riſhes, the revenue whereof is 10000 ducats per hends 88 1 pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 24000 


| annum. TR EET Aducats per annum f 5 
Abp. ofSt, The Archbiſhop of St. James de Competing. The biſhopricks of Leon and Oviedo hold Biſhop- 
James de His archbiſhoprick contains 1803 pariſhes, the | immediately of the Holy See. Leon contains 1020 ou _ | 
— revenue whereof is 60000 ducats; annum, pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 12000 ducats per 98 


and that of the Archiepiſcopal Church as much; annum. Oviedo contains 1048 pariſhes, the re- 
out of which there ought to be deducted 18000 venue whereof is 12000 ducats per annum. 
ducats which he annually pays to the King. The The archbiſhoprick of Liſbon ; the revenue Abp. of 
ſuffragans are, firſt, that of Aſtorga, which com- whereof is 40000 crufadoes. The ſuffragans are, Liſbon. 
prehends 913 pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 1. Miranda, the revenue whereof is 10000 cru- 
10000 ducats per annum. 2, Avila, which com- ſadoes per annum. 2. Portalegre, the revenue 
prehends 4.37 pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 20000 whereof is 5001. per annum. But the late pa- 
ducats per annum. 3. Salamanca, which compre- triarchate eſtabliſhed at Liſbon has made a great 
hends 240 pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 24000 ' alteration in the eccleſiaſtical government of this 
ducats per annum. 4. Coria, which comprehends archbiſhoprick. a | 
317 pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 20000 du- The archbiſhoprick of Braga; the revenue Abp. of 
cats per annum. 5. Placentia, which compre- whereof is 40000 cruſadoes per annum. The Braga. 
hends - pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 50000 ſuffragans are, 1. Coimbra, the revenue whereof 
ducats per annum. 6. Badajox, which —_— is 40000 cruſadoes per annum. 2. Lamego, the 
prehends 53 pariſhes, the revenue whereot is revenue whereof is 18000 cruſadoes per annum. 
16000 ducats per annum. 7, Tuy, which com- 3. Viſeu, the revenue whereof is. 16000 cruſa- 
prehends 146 pariſhes, the revenue whereof is dqes per annum. 4. Porto, ®the revenue where- 
10000 ducats per annum. 8. Mondonedo, which of is 15000 cruſadoes per annum. 
comprehends 356 pariſhes, the revenue whereof The archbiſhoprick of Evora; the revenue 
is 4000 ducats per annum. 9. Orenſa, which whereof is 60000 cruſadoes per annum. The ſuf- 
comprehends 954 pariſhes, the revenue whereof fragans are, 1, Elvas, the revenue whereof is 
is 10000 ducats per annum, 10. Cividad-Ro- 10000 cruſadoes per annum. 2. Leria, the re- 
drigo, which comprehends 63 pariſhes, the re- venue whereof is 18000 cruſadoes per annum. 
venue whereof is 10000 ducats per annum. 11. 3, Faro, the reyenue whereof is 5000 cruſadoes 
Lugo, which comprehends 60 pariſhes, the re- per annum. And, 4. Tavira, the revenue whereof 
venue whereof is 10000 ducats per annum. 12. I have not met wit. bo 34:49 
Zamora, which comprehends 256, pariſhes, the There are alſo in Spain alone 2141 convents, Convents. 
revenue whereof is 20000 ducats per annum. in which it is computed there are about 45000 


Abp. of 
Evora. 


| Abp.of The Archbiſhop of Saragoila. His archbi- Monks and Nuns ; and a proportionable number 


Saragoſſa. ſhoprick comprehends 347 pariſhes, the revenue in Portugal. 


whereof is 50000 ducats per annum. The fuk | 


. 1. 


There 
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CHAP. There are in Spain no leſs than 22 Univerſities, 


XI. 


R — 
Univerſi- 


ties of 


may be reckoned equal to many of their colleges. 
Laws. 


Language, 


which have been mentioned already in the de- 
ſcription of the ſeveral cities of that kingdom. I 
ſhall only obſerve here therefore, that thoſe of Sa- 


Spain and lamanca, Valladolid and Alcala are the chief: And 
Portugal. 


tho' my French author is pleaſed to affirm, that 
they excel all the Univerſities in Chriſtendom ex- 
cept that of Paris; it will be found, that thoſe 
of Oxford and Cambridge are much ſuperior to 
any of them in the number of learned men, in the 
elegancy of their buildings, and in their revenues. 
The Univerſity of Coimbra is much the moſt con- 
ſiderable in Portugal, ſaid to conſiſt of five thou- 


ſand Students; but then they admit children before 


they can well read; ſo that our grammar-ſchools 


They do not apply themſelves ſo much to phi- 
loſophy, divinity, or phyſick in theſe Univerſi- 
ties as to the civil and canon law, which pre- 
vails very much in theſe countries. And beſides 
theſe every one ſtudies the cuſtoms of his parti 


cular province, by which the Magiſtrates are of- 


ten governed in their deciſions: © Akt 

The Spaniſh language is derived from the = 
tin, and faid to come the neareſt 'to it at this 
day of any language in Europe: The dialects how- 
ever are very different in the ſeveral provinces, 
as in other countries; that of Caſtile is ſaid to 
be the pureſt, and that of Portugal, which was 
lately a province of Spain, the worſt. But in 


+ allof them we find a great many Arabick words 


Acade- 
mies. 


© > 
- 
- * 


and terminations, which they learnt from the 
Moors, who were long maſters of the country. 
They obſerve particularly that all Spaniſh words 
which begin with the 
bick extraction, as Alguaſil, a Bailiff or Jaylot, 
ibe, a Cittern, c. £550 Yah 
I I ſhall counclude with obſerving, that in Por- 
tugal as well as other European kingdoms, they 
have of late begun to eſtabliſh ſeparate Acade- 


mies, for the propagating arts and ſciences,” as if 


- 


they apprehended: theſe were neglect 
Univerſities. The late King of Great Britain was 


rather to eſtabliſh profeſſors of modern hiſto 
there with handſom ſtipends, than to ſet up diſti 
ſocieties in oppoſition to thoſe: Univerſities, 


* — 
el 
; 4 


"caar. xn... 


"Treats of their for gn trade al av ado; * 
| of their ſeveral ſorts of this. 15 wp 


CHAP. As to the trade of this kingdom, their na- 


XII. 
already been treated o 


Foreign 
trade. 


vigation and foreign commerce, theſe have 
under other heads. I 
ſhall only here obſerve in general therefore, that 
the merchandize 7 export conſiſts either in the 
produce of their ſdil, or of what they firſt im- 
port from their plantations and ſettlements in 
Aſia, Africa, and America. The product of their 
ſoil is chiefly red and white port wines, oil, o- 
ranges, lemons, figs, cheſnuts, almonds, raiſins, 
ſalt, and ſweetmeats. Their importations from 
Aſia conſiſt of ſiks, muſlins, calicoes, tea, * 
duſt, and ſuch other goods as our Engliſh Eaſt- 
India- Company import hither. And from Africa 
they import chiefly gold, ſlaves, and elephants 
teeth. But the moſt extenſive and the richeſt 
of all their ſettlements are thoſe of Brazil' in A- 
merica, from whence in ſome years they import 


- upwards of two millions ſterling in gold and: fil- 


ver, beſides vaſt quantities of ſugar, tobacco, ſnuff, 


ed in their 
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brazil and other dying wood, hides, cotton, in- c HA 


digo, fuſtick, tallow, train-oil, parrots, rum, and 


many other leſſer articles; and it is ſaid the Pot 


tugueſe do not tranſport leſs than five and twen- 
ty or thirty thouſand ſlaves annually from the 
coaſt of Africa to Brazil, which 'may one with 
another be worth fifteen or ſixteen pounds ſter- 
ling a head in Brazil. They are employed chiefly 
in their ſugar-works, tobacco plantations, or their 
mines; tho" a great many are taught ſome trade 
or mechanick arts, which make them moſt va- 
luable to their maſters, and many more ſerve 
the Portugueſe as menial ſervants. © Theſe ſlaves 
are purchaſed generally of the African Princes, 
being priſoners taken in war or ſtolen from their 
friends. But I ſhall treat more particularly of 
this branch of their trade when I come to the de- 
ſcription of Africa and America. 

From England in teturn for their wines, fruits, 
and the produce of their plantations, they receive 
our woollen manufactures, lead and tin; part of 
which are uſed in Portugal, and part of them ſent to 
Brazil; and ſome years Portugal takes off a great 
deal of our corn and fleſh from Ireland. The 
Dutch alſo furniſh them with linen and wos! 
len cloth and ſtuffs, corn, copper, iron, and all 
manner of naval ſtores that are found in the nor- 
thern kingdoms of Europe. The Portugueſe trade 
pretty much with Ffance; but the Engliſh have 
the greateſt ſhare of rraffick” with this country, 
as appears by the following aceount of the ſhip- 
ping that reſorted to Liſbon in the year 1721, 


et 329 ſhips from 'Great-Britain and Ireland, Shipping. 
72 111 
fyllable Al, are of Ara- 


ps from Holland, 71 from France, 13 from 
mburgh, 7 from Denmark; 2 from Sweden, 1 
from Malta; beſides 39 ſhips that arrived there 
belonging to the ſeveral ports of Portugal, and 


their Brazil fleet. The number of veſſels Gut- 


ward- bound from Liſbon the ſame year were, 302 


ſhips of Britain, 69 of Holland, 63 of France, 24 
of N 3 of Hamburgh, 8 of Genoa, 6 bf Den- 
mark, 2 of Sweden, 1 of Malta; and 116 Porty- 
gueſe, including their Brazil fleets and ſhi 
more indulgent to Oxford and Cambridge, chuſing 


ſent 
to India. And in all our accounts ſince, we find 


the Engliſh ſhipping in the port of Liſbon double 
or treble the number of any other nation. This 
is generally held to be the moſt advantageous trade 
we have next to that wtih our plantations; and 
yet even here J am informed the courſe of ex- 
change is uſually againſt us. Certain it is we re- 
ceive a great deal of gold from Portugal, but I 


perceive it is clandeſtinely or by connivance of 


the government, for their laws puniſh the expor- 
tation of it with death, as appears by the condem- 
nation of the two Britiſh merchants abovemention- 


ed for ſending gold to England. And this brings 


me to give ſome account of the Portugueſe coins. 
The uſual way of accounting in Portugal is by Coins. 
rees or cruſado's; the firſt their ſmalleſt braſs coin, 


3000 whereof are equal toa pound ſterling, and the 
other a ſilver coin of two ſhillings and eight pence 
value, or thereabouts. Of braſs coins there are 


ſingle rees, thoſe of a rees and half, of five rees 


and ten rees. The ſilver coins are, a vintein of 


-20 rees, the half toſtao of 30 rees, the whole to- 


ſtao of 100 rees, the piece valued at 250 rees, the 
cruſado valued at 400 rees, and another piece va- 
lued at 500 rees; belides which, they ſtamp the 
number 600 on the Spaniſh pieces of eight, to ſig- 
nify that they; ſhall be taken for 600 rees. And 
their moſt uſual gold coins are; the moidore, va- 
lued at 4000.rees, and the half moidore, quarter 


-moidore, &. . b | , 
I = . The 
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1726. N Dedbaihs ind. "Sharia bed wel 10 
forces in Andaluſia, and blocked y Gibraltar, 


and on 'the't two" and twentieth of” F ebrvary fol. 
lowing, they began to beſiege it in form, an 
the Engliſh merchants NT in Spain were 1 
ſeized. ' Hoeret | "4 treaty of patit cation ing e 
concluded between th. Allies of Vie ob and 
. 1727- thoſe of Hanover on the 41ft of May, Yo iche t 


fiege of Gibraltar was raiſed,” 9 7 the tha ck. of . 


the Oftend Company for the 


Eaſt Indies was ſuſ- 
pended; and 


jeſty agreed to order his Admirals to Reon 
their 8 from the Wel Indies a 
coaſts of 8 1 1051 
1728. Ang by ahne treaty conclide at Se | "op 
IN 1728 between Great Britain and” ain, the gurt 
1 of Great Britain agreed to aſſiſt tf e Spantards' to 
introduce fix. thoufand” of riielr” 1 8 into 140. 
to ſecure the eventual ſucceſſion of Don S 
to the Duchies of Tuſcany and Parma, 18 4 
rreaty both the French and Dutch acceded.. 
The Emperor was Ry nog at this | tis 


ticle for” introd panilh' forces into 16 
foreſeeing, that if 75 e once got inch 
ing there” ain they would; never; reſt till t 
Had driven Him out "of Wige and che reſt öf 


his Italian (territories; he oppoltd therefore. the 
vutting that treaty in execution with all, ths 
might, and "would: accept of no expedients t 
were offered him for a great while, But the 

tiſn fleet (witk land forces on Deich nder e cook 


command of Sir Cy axis. Wagon \, joining 


the fleet of Spain, in the ſummer” of 173 T, con- 
voyed fix thouſand Spaniſh troops to abel. 
and landed them there, in a manner forcing | fe 
Emperor to ſubmit to that article; The grar 
motive which influenced the lich to act in t 
manner, it is ſaid, was the procuring the 90 55 | 
of the Queen of Spain, that they might. be let in- 
to a * of the mo of that kingdom, from 
which they had been in a manner excluded” e- 
ver ſince the year 1717, when Sir GzorGs 


Bync deſtroyed the Spaniſh fleet upon the coat 
of Sicily. We had indeed patched up a, peace 


with Spain afterwards; but they continued rp act 
in a hoſtile manner againſt Britain, taking and 


plundering our ſhips, and inſultin Fo our people as 


often as they had opportunity; 0h 
ourſelves to ſo great an carry, the- 
Spaniſh forces into Italy, and ae the Boy 
peror, our greateſt and. beſt” ally, I do not per- 
ceive the 8 — have altered, t cir, conduct to- 
wards che a ubjects of Britain, but continue the 

depredations to this day; and, as had been for 


ſeen, made uſe of the firſt pretence that offered 


to expel the Emperor from his Italian dominions. 
His oppoſing the advancement of King Sr ANfs- 
Aus to the throne of Poland, was held to be a 


ſufficient motive fo their entrin into a confe- 


deracy with the French and the King of Sardi- 
nia, againſt the Emperor; and accordingly, within 
a month or two after the election of ane 
III. to that throne, the French, Spaniards, and 
Savoyards, invaded the Milaneſe, and over- run 
the greateſt part of that province, while another 


army of the French * the Rhine, and took 
VOL. II. 
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185 ok, mg on have laid this ſcheme, 
42g forces for Petz n before the 
cog of the late K ing o 
* Emperor, orig thus = 0 and Ale. 
his Germany V. 
epi hi Fj | to fo ug 1 Dutch, for 
heir 12 e ta's of 3 they. had en- 
ge With, wh hey guaranteed 
9 10 ders 0 Mien of his her tary dominions; 
| ving cheir backwardneſs to aſſiſt him, his 
preſented a memorial to the maritime 


niſter 


powers on that ſubject, of the wing tenor: 


He put them in wing. that when the — 
was en gaged in the defe ence of Chriſtendom, 
gainſt the Turk in hes year 1717, Sha took bh 
of that opportunity to attack-him. He was then 
in a goo. "Rate 15 dence nd, PE. Ts 
8 the two branch es of 9 1 Bour- 

jos ig 7 at N rp. ſeem FH ns 10 as at 
reſent 60 manife ppeared to be: a war 
oa not. then 1 et near ſo burthenſom 
a5 it Was at this time.; eſpecially y. con- 

5 55 eben he, wa 2 ſupported by Great-Brj- 


ich he can never forget: 


"nevertheleks 1 be; yielded to the i nſtances to 
Him, for re- ling as ſoon as poſſible the peace 


of Europe: he renounged. the right he bad to. the 


ſu ray. gs ſhed in Great Britain, in France, 
; and. in, | 


Id be ttled n na. Prince of the 
ſe of „ This, 1 85 js him 
more, concern, NS. all the reſt; Ft that, he had 


any deſign 2 unite theſe eſtates with thoſe he had 


. poſſeſſed, but becauſe he foreſaw, that as 
ſoon as the two branches of the houſe of Bourbon 
ſhould become united betwixt themſelves, that 
addition of power would facilitate to them the 
means of diſturbing the peace of Europe, and op- 
Preſſing i it's liberties, While, at the ſame time, it 


would jl be an ; obſtacle to his Imperial Majeſty 8 


employing his foroes in aſſiſting to eſerye either 
the ons or the other. His oe, Majeſty. then 
declared what he apprehended upon e 40 and 
the many precautions expreſſed in the fifth article 
of the quadruple alliance, are ſo many authentick 
Ptoofs of his foreſight. But his well-grounded 
fears were appeaſed by the tees, hat were by 
the: very ſame treaty promiſed him 

The Emperor moſt. 5 5 e thoſe 
engagements he had taken v Bon. him ſelf : he ob- 


tained the conſent of th Wk, ire, for confirming 
what. had been Ripulated 


Los, 

The Em 55 on his part, fulfill; All the, en- 
rements he had en tered. into, confi ng entirely 
In thoſe 8 which were expre faly conta 
ed, not bag, in the treaty, but 1 in the Tce en 


EY TY 


18 FP | | To 


of the iſh 
e common ja of Fang 


17 —— . the guarantee of the order of 
d in fins, he conſented that | 


U. 
* way o ee for the unjuſt attack made 
12 few” che eſtates of. Tuſcany, and Parma 
Th 
ou 


in A of Don Ca 
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oY himſelf 4 Ne FS 
lieh -t 


ky at 10 

quite otherwiſe ; they took care xtaft 

Seo after another; and the ing | his Britan- 
e ted in r ein 


that the TiipÞeror wo! 5 His Ac 
8807 30 Ati union the houſe of Boutbon, 
466 he gudtadftets of the two MATIAhe' 


tat 'withour”Fck'Wn' mon the Wette $i Þ 
eas And ala 


as: ALE „ 1055 
Acts, Which, .upon 7 . 
e 5 10 9 0 5 5 Fe Dane offers 


TH erritdries in — 5 — 


fich Hilfe they" cell rake” pdrrigullar" cute to Ate + 
cle mt to dite ho j 1 5 75 


Went 7 mobld ft 8 "RM 6 

| Kd ended.” 
I 5 
0 ithout ſdcc at 

_ tes Tonjething Mfterche But ee "on 
{ie fitſe end. She let Mp 6 opportunity 
atfunite and fow diſtord Amr chofe WRG o 0 
Akerays to Join in defence ot "the Aberties of 10 
DPR. She moved heaven an- 

void der 6f fbcon n ee ed 
If 9 hovſe of Auftris. Tong before the 
—- e late 15 eee 7 7 
— 9 the King bf 


— — ms "i. ihe ot "to: 8 Ante 


8 a Cy Ne: 1 he” Ay 
ES eee e 2 
— K n 101 * — 
— 50 When r French a ee ts He e 
ag accotoplith' bis ends By "th 1 oft 
he turned His Whole forces Againſt Ki 
Majeſty: the King of Sardmia Pün Fe 
didus manner; e of Spa in 


Joined with the feſt, in makin 5 Sr e 

ith all poffible vigour. The fo Was 24 
meaſure unforeſeen by;the Emperor 

4 manifeſt fort of contradiction,” a, ly 


Him to have been inclined for war, Wh, « "he | 


ſame time they reproach him for being 
Prep ared for 1 4 and after having Mw! hey 10 
provinces one after another, ing, r having 
purſe the moſt rapid ſucceſſes With the ur 
Fo pour ; after having 7 hea en ab 260 
3 to deprive the ror of *the a Manes ot 
this allies ; wy having follicite@ alt the 22 11 
againſt him, and after havin; 5 8 
ed as much as poſſibly they could, to fi 1. 7 770 
the Turk againſt him, the YO of this Prince 
cannot 'cerrainily, wi with any ſort of countenance 
prerend to ſer ub for having, an_indlidation f 
, when the contrary appears by ſo many in- 
denne pr proofs ; at leaf, 92 Emperor + cannot | 
magine thar any one will allow himſelt to be 
it Would be a 


impoſed on: 
than any has 
ions, ſo intonfiſtetit” with” their actions, Dovld 

IF with, on * 77 FR 16 

mong thoſe ve ſo often experienced, 

how da e N to truſt the p pions 0 

Ftance, 5 Emperor would do in er to che 
gent penetration of his Britannick Majeſty, and 
ts the wiſdom and foreſight of my Lords the States 
e if We en in the Tealt, chat 


nisfoftune greater 


10 5 we eive: Jade 0 Ia 
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vet befallen him, if ſuch el. 
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the Lords the States General was ſigned at the 
_ "Hague. — _ ſignal marks of ſincerity 
Fiſh Nader 


ſuch artifices could: make any impreſſion on their 
minds. 8 views 30 France become more and 
N 1 „4 known to all Europe, that 
a Niles 2 Mit hac been agiatd för fo 
—_ are originally owing to the unbound- 
tn of the Queen of Spain, and to her 


impetuous deſire to aggrandize her. poſterity at a- 
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H Rar ror 12 5 without e cating, ſolicited 
lin IEEE for a performance 0 th 

have been promiſed him op 

1 ows 200 well the value c them ever to be ca- 

able of | iying th them ap. A ſo, much as inclined 

k " defift fro m_the demand. The obtaining of 

"thoſe re PT. was bis only motive for con- 

ting to the eſtabliſhing a Prince of the houſe of 

5 tbon in Italy; for e eyacuating Parma and Pla- 

"centia-z for allowing Spaniſh gariſons 10 be 55 
0 AE into. te fortified pla places of 3 
Spain 
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e 
quility, „ alte e at 1 fie, 2 dhe fu- 
Kore ew Treaty, - & preceding treaties 
be made ce . IE y neither 
155 Yrs nor wilhes any thing more than to ſee 
ulflled ip all their articles; and after the 

hich he has made, for preſerving the 1i- 

e it cannot be he 5 ied, but that 
to warrant it againſt any 
ong time 20 E provided on- 
* that he be effeckua pally Zappa As the Em- 
pefor is not in 4 condition . 10 Make always the 
ſame efforts, the two ME, Pagers can ne- 


i have un opportunity, when, it will coft them 
es to eſtabliſh firmly and ſpeedily, a laſtir 
| Peace in Europe, and to ſecure the advantages 


their commerce io ſuch a manner, that they 
e no aa ah # the ML of the 
e of * Ne ne | 
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If France, inſtead of turning her arms againſt 
the Emperor, had turned them againſt the two 
maritime powers, had ſwallowed up their; pro- 
vinces one after another, and in the midſt of 
great proteſtations of her inclinations for peace. 
had puſhed on the war with the e vigour, 
the ror would not certainly have given any 
eredit iy what. they ſaid; hes would he have 
imagined, that he could have ſufficiently ſhewed 
his zeal for the ;publick good, or his N friendſhip 
for the parties attacked, by offering, after 
man months, his mediation, inſtead of perform - 


ing thoſe guarantees in Which he ſtands engaged. 


But the engagements which reſult ifrom treaties 


are reciprocal; they ate of equal force with re- 


ſpect to every one f the conttactitg parties, and 
that ſtable and ſolid ſyſtem, by which only the 
tranquility, the happineſs; andthe liberty of Eu- 
rope can be ſecured, muſt \vaniſh, as ſoon as peo. 
ple begin to depart from thoſe meaſures ' whic 

have been ſettled by an unanimous conſent, and 
Which have been judged to be negeſſary for fo 
ſalutary an end. The Emperor's deſite to ſee the 
publick tranquility reſtored as ſoon as poſſible, 
cannot therefore he greater than it is, nor his love 
of peace more ſincere: ſo many ſacrifices which 
he has upon more than one occaſion deter- 
mined to mak, and of which he now feels the fa- 
tal, though not the unforeſeen, effects., are con- 
wincing proofs of it. We have only to conſider 
what, methods may be proper to be taken, fot 
ſpeedily and fully ſecuring ſuch u tranguility as 
may be really deſirable ;, that is to ſay, ſuch a one, 
as may not any. way prejudice the balance of power 
in Europe, which is altxady but too much S 
ed and ed ſuch a tranguilivy as may 
i expected to continue for ſome time. e 
Iheſe methods have na need of any farther 
examination or diſcuſſion ; they are clearly em- 
preſſed and aſcertained. by tres ties. What fecuti- 
ity can the Emperor have with reſpect to future 
events, if he finds no ſecunty in the praſent con- 
juncture; which png the moſt critical and 
the leaſt doubtful o boy that can 'ever. happen? 
It is upon theſe methods that his lager Ma- 
jeſty muſt inſiſt; from them he cannot depart, 
without doing an injury to himſelf, to his dignity, 
and to his glory; without failing, in that duty 
which he owes to his faithful ſubjects; and, in 


ſhort, without neglecting che publick good of 


. theſe motives, which are in themſelves 
ſo preſſing, the p intereſt of the two ma- 
ritime powers themſelves, and the real friendſhip 
which his Imperial Majeſty has for them, cannot 
permit him to purſue any other meaſure. . The 
court of Spain have but too fully verified 'what 
they have more than once inſinuated to the court 
of Vienna: by the troubles which they have from 
time to time found means to excite, they have 
prevented the Emperor's being ever in -4 condi- 
tion to taſte the fruits of a profound tranquility 


the continual perturbations of Europe have en- 
raged him in exceſſive expences: by the number 


and power of his enemies, he found himſelf ob- 
liged to make efforts which it is not poſſible for 
him to repeat oſten: theſe efforts he made only 
to facilitate to the two maritime powers the 


not on rendered wſeleſs, but made to ſerve for 
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' have been entered into 
means of putting affairs again upon a good footing, 
without putting themſelves to any great charge, 
and without ſubjecting themſelves to any riſque. - . 
If the efforts which he has made, are to be 


ond ing new advantages to the hoffe bf Bour- 
on, the two mariti 


der uſeleſs the beſt and moſt faithful ally they 


have; and France will obtain What the "deſires, 


which is, to be ableito keep all his Imperial Ma- 
jeſty's territories. in a continual alarm, without 
it s being poſſible for them to ſupport the liberty 
of Europe, already in too tottering a condition! 
Fhis is what lies moſt heavy upon this heart. 

rtunately | the Emperor has never been 
decelved in what he has foreſeen; or foretold, 
"with reſpect to the conſequendes of the intreaſc 


he-foreſces conſequences more. fatal and leſs rel 
mote than any he has ever foreſeen: he deſires to 
utmoſt ae He does not ſeck to ag. 
-grandize himſelf; all his views are bounded in 
ing able to-employ his forces for the preſer- 
vation of his territories, for chat of the empire, 
A 8 to him, and for — 
ropoſe of others. The greateſt part of the a 
vantage ariſing from thence, wil accrue to his 
allies, from whom ge is, and always will be 
inſeparable... It ſticks on chem 70 break thoſe 


bands, with which all Europe is threatned, by : 


'the houſe of Bourbon: the -fulfilling tho 
Suarantees, which have been ſtipulated by trea- 
ties, is the only method for ſecuring ſo great an 
advantage 3 and tflat is what the Emperor de- 
mands in the moſt friendly, ard the moſt em- 
phatical manner he can thin f. 
After the:wecompliſhment of what is Mpulitetl 
33 Emperor will be rex 
Ar r ater od of friendly acco = 
datioh.. Upon that occaſion, as on every othe 
is as. ſincere; and/as real, as that Which Fratice 
pretends to ig deceirful, and belied by her own 
donduct. In taking matters upon this foot, it 
is to be feared, that the events of war may ren- 
der it more difficult to bring about a friend 
accommodation. On the contrary, they mu 
conduee thereto, and then the erer Will, 
with alacrity, and readineſs, give ear to any 
ꝓropoſitions that may be conſiſtent with his ho- 
nour, with the quiet of his territories, with tht 
preſervation of the balance of power in Eu- 
rope, and conſequently, with the eſſential in- 
tereſts of the two maritime powers: ſo that bx 
way of anſwer to the repreſentations mad 
by the miniſters of his Britannick. Majeſty; and 
my Lords the States General of the United 
Provinces of the Low Countries, the Empe- 
ror is not againſt their taking the method of 
employing their good offices, if by that mertiod 
they can religiouſly perform all that is required 
by treaties; and f, by that method, the execy- 
tion of them be no longer retarded. 


But at the ſame time, the Empero K bende 


that at this time of day, to content themſelves 
bowing 9a only their good offices, will ex- 
pole all Europe to a much greater danger; and 
That as affairs ſtand at preſent, it is in vain to 


flatter themſelves, with being able, by any ſuch 


method, to ſatisfy what he bas a, right to de- 
mand, by virtue of thoſe engagements, whic 
by treaties ; a full perfor- 
mance of which the Emperor with confidence 
expects from the two maritime powers, he be- 
ing ready upon all occaſions to give them ſignal 
marks of a moſt complete return, and of A 
friendſhip the moſt conſtant and ſincere. f 
Re Do. Notwithſtanding 


1 muſt thereby ren- 


of power in the houſe of Bo6brbo6h' ar! preſent, 
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| Sardinia, Tortona, and Nevarta,: with their re: 


fieged-and took that important» fortrefs/of Phi. The Empetor 


no duke of Berwick 3 the duke of LI HA, 


was made of on ev 


THE PRESENT STADE OF 
Notwithſtanding! this moving repreſentation vklent - in money, for the Emperor, ſtiall be 
of the Empetor's, the Engliſh:and Dutch could treated of in che enſuing "negotiation: and, that 
not be induced to take a part in che war, buy France ſhall guarantee the pragmatick ſanctiop, 


Lee to offer their» mediation! j Which the as other powers have done; extendin 


15 | | | g it only 
iards and theit allies . to thoſe countries” the Emperor now poſſeſſes, . 
made an entire conqueſt of apſesd und Sicily, is to poſſels, by virtue of this plan. And, laſt- 
and of all the reſt of the -Emperor's verritories in lys the mediating ' powers propoſed a general 
Italy, except the town of Mantua. t the armiſtice or ceſſatlon of arms, 


"ee duritig the nego- 
ſame time, the French army on che Rhine Be- tiavion, 11100! 007 . 5 of Fer eee 

did not abſolutely agree to theſe 
lipſburg *-3, whereupon-the Engliſh drew up che articles, tho* dhe ſeemed inelinech Wonne inte 
following plan of a future peace, which thi them!; but the French rejected Athem with the 


prevailed) en the Durch ro approveidfy- and ak , irmoſt content, 45 appea 


| rs by the following 
terwards communicated to the Contending par! anſwer of the French King to the Britiſh Nane 
ties. This plan being of che follawuing terr. ſcor. 0 Nothing intereſts me in the preſent war 
. That King SrAwisLAus hall tetain the fo. much as Poland; my honour is' highly con- 
titles of King of Poland, land great Duke df Li- rernedd in it It is indifferent to England what 
chuania, with all- che horiours and prerogatives Prince reigus there, having no lutereſt there. 
annexed to thoſe auguſt titles and rank, c in: the conqueſts which my allies have made 
whatever placg he ſhall retire .. ah Traly;':27more immediate their concern 
2. That he ſhall have the free enſoyment of all than mine ; as ſwon as they mall be ſatisfied 
his eſtates, and. thoſe of the Queen his confort. # about them F ſhall be content! but in the 
3. That thete, ſhall be a geberal amneſty ot . mean time, I will do my atmoft endeavour 
all that is paſt in relation tothe preſent . trou- un Ge to weaken my enemies 1 have 
bles, for all perſons of Whatſoeverl ram or con- «already declared, that I would not keep poſ- 
dition — 2 particularly, that all the pro. * ſeſſion of any of the places that I ſhould take: 
vinces , cities, or towns (eſpecinlly Dantzick) Eugland may be aſſured of it from the pro- 
where King SAN ISL AU s hy have retited „ miſe 1 have made her: ſhe would have given 
ſince his election, ſhall be reſtored to the ſame me infinite ſatisfuction in her mediation; if 
ſtate. and condition in which; they were before **'the had not at the fame time armed herſelf; 
the preſent troubles, with relation:to their rights, but I would have her know, that no powet 
liberties, privileges, honours, and dignaties.” That . in Europe full give law to ie. And this | 
King ST an1$148; ſhall abdzenter the thront of <r:you mν communicate t your maſter.” 
Poland, and. the Poles except:AwopsrTvus 1 fot = on, the Britiſh miniſter at the Hague, 
their King. On the other hand, thar:ithe Em+ W ALyouz; propoſed to the States General 
peror ſhould, xeſign, c Don Canzog) the. King. toiſaugment- their forces, as Great Britain had 
.doms of Naples. Sicily ; and tothe King f e, that they mi ht be in a condition to 
N npel the parties that refuſed to comply to 
den to their pacifick propoſals: but the 
Dutch would not come into the meaſures of 
Great Britain : and the Emperor, apprehending 
that he inight make as good terms 151 himſelf, 
as thoſe the maritime powers had propoſed in 
that the Infante Don CAR Los, on hie part, ſhall their plan; and both the Emperor and France 
yield up to the Emperor, all his-right 80 Tuſcany, being highly incenſed at the conduct of Great 
and the duchies of Parma and Plaoentia, to be Britain and Holland; the Emperor, on account 
poſſeſſed by the Emperor, in full property ; with of their refuſing him the afſiſtance they were 
2 particular exception, however, do thE city of obliged to give him by their treaties, and fuffer- 
Leghorn; which, for freedom of commerce, ing Naples arid! Sicily to be torn from him, 
ſhall be a free. city and port, and ündependent which-they-had'confirmed to bim, by guarantee- 
on any other Sovereign but their own) magi» ing the pragmatick ſanction; and the French, 


ſpective diſtricts, and the Vitzevanaſco in the 
duchy of Milan z provided that Brance, and her 
allies, ſhall, bona fide, reſtore hHH,,jQihe chey 
may have taken from the Bprromun o thi 
empire, ſince, the beginning of:: this. war ; and 


| ſtrates . and, moreover, the Infante ſhall engage being -provoked with Britain for e 


uipping a 
as King of Naples and Sicily, that the trade of fleet, hereby ſhe prevented cheir ſupp ting 
the ſubjects of the King of Great Britain, and S't!anisitav's on the. throne of Poland. 
their High Mightineſſes, ſhall be forthwith: put The:.contending! parties agreed to enter into a 

pon the ſame foot, as in the reign of CHaRLEs. treaty, .- without regarding the mediation of the 
it. of Spain, of glorious memory: and as the maritime powers, and to ſhew their reſent- 
Emperor cannot enter into the poſſeſſion of ment of their paſt conduct, by ſome articles 
Tuſcany, nor have any of the revenues the 


reof in the enſuing treaty, which they concluded in 
during the life of the grand Duke, and the in- 


the 4 * 1736. The ſecret articles whereof 
fante will be poſſeſſed of the kingdoms of Na- will be kept a ſecret from us, probably, till we 
ples and Sicily; in the mean time, an equi: have the mortification to ſee them executed, 
* The duke of Berwick, Iauzs Frrz Jawzs, marſhal of France, and grandee of Spain, commanded the French army 
at this ſiege. He was the natural ſon of ing Kurs II. King of Great Britain, by Mrs. AraBeLLa Cuunchirr, filter 
to the laze duke of Marlborough. He was killed by 8.canmon ball,in on ene eres hi oberg: paths, teelith of June 
1734, being then fixty three years of age and bpwards, an left behind him three ſons, viz. duke FiTz Jams, the eldeſt, 
in Spain; his ſecorid ſon'z and the third is an eccleſiaſtic in the church of France. 
A late writer es, that the marſhal duke of Berwick” was a ſoldier of fortune, and as ſuch made war his trade, which 
he ſtudied with an unwearied application ; and, as he nevet wanted courage, ſo none exceeded him in military knowledge. 
As he conſidered war as a ſcience, he left little to chance, or even bravery, but depended more upon ſkill and diſcipline, 
which gained him the battle of Almanza. He was reſerved, ' even to his general officers, rarely conſulting them, nor ſo 
much as communicating the orders he had received, or the deſigns he ejected, but as they had their own parts to execute in 
them. He was never a great favoprite at the court of France, which is ſomet 


hing to be wondered at, eonſidering the uſe he 
occaſion ; for, / as à ſoldier of fortune, he had no obligations but for his appointments, 
and yet attached himſelf to France, . preferable, to any; other nation. As the marſhal took care to obeyed 
by the officers and ſoldiers of the armies he commanded, ſo was he himſelf always obſequious to the orders of this court: as one 
inſtance thereof, he appeared in arms againſt Spain with alacrity, after he had received the higheſt honeurs from the Prince 
BOW reigning. IP Thoſe 


\ 
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Thoſe they have been pleaſed to publiſh, were 


of the following tenor. 


1. That France reſtore to the empire all the 


- 


places taken from it during the war. 2, That 
the Emperor keep the Mantuan; Parma and 
Placentia, and the Milaneſe; the King of Sar- 


dinia to have Vigevanaſco, Rovaro, and its de- 
pendencies. 3. That the duchy of Tuſcany, after 


the deceaſe of the preſent Duke, be given to the 
Duke of Lorrain, and Lorrain annexed to the mo- 


narchy of France, but without any vote in the 


empire. 4. That King STanis.avus ſhould be 


acknowledged King of Poland by all Europe, 


and enjoy all the honours: of a crowned head; 


after which, to reſign that kingdom to King 
 Avcvsrus, who ſhall reſtore to him all the 


apprehended by the Emperor's orders, the latter 
end of. the campaign, and a very heavy charge! 
| iſſa (Ge- 
neral Dex ar) was tried before a council of war, 
for delivering up that fortreſs to the Turks, be- 
fore there was a neceſſity for it, and condemned 


exhibited againſt him; the governor of 


to be beheaded; which ſentence was executed 
upon him, though he was univerſally acknow- 


ledged to be a brave and experienced officer, and 
had been in the Emperor's ſervice upwards of forty 


Cars. - , 
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The Infidels, after the taking of Niſſa, ad- 


vanced to Meida and Orſova, making themſelves 


maſters of the former: and this campaign of 


1738, attacked Orſova a ſecond time, and car- 


82 


| | | ned it; but the Imperialiſts advancing towards 
eſtates in Poland, which belong to him or his them, and gaining ſome advantage, they thought 
Hh 5. That King STanisLavs have, by, fit to abandon Orſova again; however, the Turks 
way of equivalent for Poland, the immediate being reinforced ſoon after,..returtied to the ſiege 
poſſeſſion of the duchy of Barr, and of Lorrain, of Orſova a third time, and the Imperialiſts were 
after the Duke of Tuſcany's death. 6, Don obliged to retire before them in their turn. The 
Caxros to be acknowledged King of Naples and Duke of Lorrain, the Imperial General, about the 
Sicily, and to have Del Preſidii, with the ile fame, time was taken ill of a fever, and returned 
of Elbe; but Leghorn to be declared a free port. to Vienna for the recovery of his health, from 
7. That France guarantee the pragmatick ſanc- whence. it was conjectured, there was little hopes 1 
tion. 8 | 3 „ of the Imperialiſts defeating the Turks; and in- . 
. Theſe were the preliminary articles: what ar- deed they have actually retaken Orſova, accord- 
| ticles have been ſince concluded are ftill a ſecret ing to our Jaſt advices. The Emperor appears to be 
to us: however, we find the preliminaries have but ill ſupported/in this war; neither the Princes 
been carried into execution. King Avcvsrys of Germany, or any other European powers,” 
III. is left in the quiet poſſeſſion of the throne of deſire to ſec him aggrandized by conqueſts in [ 
Poland: the countries and towns taken by France, Turkey. Should he be at the expence of any con- | = 
and her Allies, from the Emperor, are reſtored to ſiderable ſiege; he would. be. obliged, probably, | 
| 
| 


him, except the Kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, upon the conclufion of a peace, to reſtore it again. 
which ae 8 Don E and a fall The Princes. of the 5 tis evident, ar far 
art of the Milaneſe, which is transferred to the, from furnill 2 Hr reſpefive.quota's-rowards 
ing of Sardinia : the Duke of Lorrain has taken this war: ey know that all the conqueſts which 
poſſeſſion of the duchies of Tuſcany, Parma, are made, will be the Emperor's ſole property: 
and Placentia (the Grand Duke of Tuſcany. be; they ſhall have no ſhare in them, whatever they 
ing dead) and King STanisLavs is poſſeſſed of contribute. towards them; and ſince the frontiers 
the duchy of Lorrain, which deyolves on France of Hungary are now ſo. well ſecured by the late 
at his death, and may, on many conſiderations, conquelts of Belgrade and Temeſwaer, they do 
be deemed theirs during the life of that Prince, not ſeem to be ſo much under the apprehenlions 
J proceed in the next place to give ſome account of of the ravages of the Turks, as they are of the 
the war the Emperor is ſince entered into with the Emperor's power... ',, 0 
Turks. 3 I.! ue Emperor aſcribing his ill ſucceſs in this The Im- f 
Te Muſcovites engaged in a war with the In- war chiefly to the bad conduct of his Generals, perial Ge- 1 
fidels, in the year 1736, as has been intimated in diſmiſſed them from their poſts, and ordered them nerals diſ- 
the ſtare of Ruſſia; but the Emperor having then to be arreſted and brought to their trials; and ſoon Placed. 
bur juſt concluded a peace with France and her after ſignified to Count WaLLis, that he had Count 
allies, did not think himſelf in a condition to made choice of him to command the army againſt Pali: 
take part in it, but offered his mediation to ac: the Turks: to which the Count anſwered, That made Ge- 
commodate the differences between thoſe two before he could accept the honour his Imperial _ 
powers: however, the Porte imagining the Empe- Majeſty intended him, he muſt inſiſt upon the ons de- | 
ror not altogether impartial, and obſerving he was following conditions being promiſed him, viz. manded N 
drawing his troops together on the frontiers of That no officer, from the higheſt to the loweſt, Þy Count { 
Hungary, refuſed to accept his Imperial Majeſty's ſhould,. under any. pretence whatſoever, not even . 
mediation. And the following year, 1737, de- that of ſickneſs excepted, abſent himſelf from the. -_ 
clared war againſt the Emperor; who having by army without his permiſſion: that the hoſpitals. 
this time aſſembled a formidable army, command and magazines ſhould be ſupplied with all neceſ- 
ed his General, count SEckEnDoRF, to advance faries, and that every regiment ſhould be provided 
into Servia, and lay ſiege to the city of Niſſa, with expert ſurgeons :. from whence we may ſup- 
which the Turks not being able to relieve, ſur- poſe, there was a deficiency. in every one of theſe. 
rendered to the Imperial General, who afterwards. 


blockaded Widdin. In the mean time the Turks 


defeated ſeveral bodies of the Imperialiſts in Boſ- 


nia, and afterwards laid ſiege to Niſſa, which 
was retaken by them the tame campaign, the 


Imperial Generals making no attempt to relieve-it;, 


ſome imputing theſe misfortunes to the want of. 
neceſſary ſupplies in the Imperial army, and o- 
thers, to the ill conduct of the General. But 
„ however that was, General SECKEN DORF was' 
. It. l 


made out; and upon the ſecond; of April he ſet 


reſpects during the preceding campaigns ; and to 
this probably the ill ſucceſs of the campaigns was 
principally owing, though Count SzcxENDORE. 
was loaded with the whole blame of the firſt. 
_ Theſe. conditions being promiſed, the General's. He hangs 
commiſſion, with moſt ample inſtructions, to ſome com- 
make ſuch marches as he ſhould think proper, fal enten, 
and to give battle when he ſhould think fit, were ine. 
out from Vienna tor Hungary, to take upon him 
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the comm̃and of the army. Upon his arrival at 
Belgrade, he went to viſit the magazines, and in 
one magazine of corn, he found hardly one third 
rt of the corn ſpecified in the account delivered 
the Commiſſaries General; and in another of 
powder, he found the greateſt part of it was of a 
very bad quality; whereupon the Commiſſaries, 
who had the particular care of theſe two maga- 
zines, were ſeized, and not being able to juſtify 
themſelves, they were both immediately hanged 
up, as an example to others to be more careful of 
what was committed to their charge. 
Grand ar- As ſoon as the General arrived at Belgrade, he 
my takes began to take meaſures for opening the campaign; 


the field. and for this purpoſe; orders were ſent to the troops 


to march to the ſeveral incampments appointed 
for them. The main body of the army, which 
conſiſted of thigeen battalions, ſixteen companies 
of grenadiers, and thirteen regiments of cavalry, 
were ordered to aſſemble at a camp marked out 
for them between Segedin and. Arradt; ten bat- 
talions and two companies of grenadiers had or- 
ders to repair to 'a'camp marked out at Fatack 
near Peterwaradin; and twelve battalions, and 
twenty three companies of grenadiers, were or- 
dered to encamp at Semlin, and were to be joined 
by a large detachment, from the garrifon of Bel- 
grade, if occaſion required. Theſe troops began 
accordingly to encamp about the beginning of 
May, and by the beginning of June the whole 
army was encamped, conſiſting, as was computed, 
of "75,000 men, viz. 50,000 under the command 
of Count WaLLrs in the camp near Peterwaradin, 
and 23, ooo under the command of 'Count'Nev-' 
PERG, in the camp between Segedin and Arradt; 
beſides the army under the command of Prince 
LosRkOowrrz in Tranſilvania, which conſiſted of 

about 25, 00 men. De. 5 

It march- From Peterwaradin the grand army marched to 
* Sem a new camp at Semlin, where Prince WAI pRck, 
; with the van of the army, arrived:thegth of June, 
and was followed by the reſt a few _ after. At 

the ſame time the body of troops under the com- 

mand of Count Nx uyERO began to approach to- 
wards the Danube, in order to be ready to paſs 

that river, and join the grand army, if occaſion re- 
ves is "Ok the 27th and 28th of 3 month * 
rence to grand army paſſed the Save, and encamped with- 
Meg. A league of Belgrade; when they had certain 
information that the Prime Viſier with his army, 
conſiſting of go, ooo men, was incamped between 
Niſſa and Jagodina. In this camp the army re- 
mained but a very few days, having marched the 
beginning of July, to a new camp marked out at 
Mirava. Whilſtthey were here, viz. July 7th, a 
Turkiſh Aga, eſcorted by fifty Spahis, arrived 
at the camp, with letters for Count WALLIs, 
which were ſuppoſed to contain ſome propoſitions 
for a ſuſpenſion of arms; but thoſe propoſitions 


were too high for being at that time approved of 


by the Imperial court; and on the roth there hap- 
ned a moſt violent ſtorm of hail, ſome of the 
ailſtones being of ſuch a prodigious ſize, that 
ſeveral ſoldiers were wounded, and one ſentinel 
killed by them; and during the ſhower the wind 
was ſo violent, that the bridges upon the Danube 


and Save were broken down, many of the tents M 


overturned, and the whole camp put into confu- 
ſion. Soon after the grand army arrived at this 
camp, Count NevPtRG, with the body of troops 
under his command, came and encamped at 
Czerlock, where Count WaLLis went to confer 
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with him ; and on the 13th of July the army re- 
ceived orders to hold themſelves in readineſs to 
march, and the Commiſſaries at war viſited all the 
regiments, and ordered the ſick ro be ſent to 
Belgrade. On the 15th the Quarter-Maſter-' 
General ſet out from the camp, to go and mark 
out a- new camp on the other ſide of the Danube 
towards Semendria. 3 | i 
The Turks advancing as far as Crotſka, Count The bat- 
WaLLrs determined to attack them before they tle of 
ſhould have fortified their camp, but was forced Croiſka. 
to clear his way through defiles, buſhes and vine- 
to come at them ; and the regiment of 
ORENZOLLERN, Which formed the van-guard, 
adyancing too forward, was. hemmed in by the 
Turks, and cut to pieces: the Turks, improving 
this advantage, fell upon the reſt of the forces 
with incredible fury, and putting them into con- 
futon, compelled them to _ retire z but Count 
Nxvr RO joining the Imperial army with his bo- 
dy, conſiſting of 13,000 Men (who left their coats 
behind them, that they might make the more 
haſte to the aſſiſtance of their friends) Marthal 
WauLis made a ftand and renewed the engage- 
ment, which continued with great obſtinacy till 
night parted them, when the Imperialiſts retired The Im- 
under the cannon of Belgrade : in this engagement 1 
it is ſaid Prince CHarLEs of Lorrain gave greet 
proofs of his bravery. 1 8 
The Imperialiſts relate, that there were killed The kil- 
of the German infantry near four thouſand, and led and 
almoſt as many wounded, and of the caval rounded. 
wards of ſeventeen hundred were killed, and eight 
hundred wounded ; and of the Infidels it is com- 
puted, there were almoſt as many killed and 
wounded, the battle laſting nineteen hours. 
While the armies were thus engaged on ſhoar, 
there was a battle between the Imperial and Turk- 
iſh fleets on the Danube, in which, the Germans 
are ſaid to have had the advantage, but retired 
however to Belgrade, when they ſaw their army 
retreat into the lines before that city : the Impe- 
rial army on the 25th of July paſſed the Danube by 
the bridge of Belgrade, and encamped at Ponza, 
leaving 12 battalions in Belgrade ; fo that there 


were then 15 battalions in the place, all choſen 


troops; and as the communication was preſerved 


between the town and the army, and the forts 


Ratſcha and Saborſch upon the Save, the taking of 
Belgrade was rendered exceeding difficult, | 

The Grand Vizir however inveſted the place im- Belgrade 
mediately after the battle of Crotſka, viz. on the invelted. 
26th of July, on the ſouth ſide between the Da- 
nube and Save, and that very day began to throw 
bombs into the town; and as the Turks are ex- 
tremely prodigal of the lives of their ſoldiers, they 
aſſaulted the town the night following, before any 
breach was made; which ſucceeded, as might 
well be expected, in a repulſe of the aſſailants 
with very great ſlaughter. 

During the ſiege Count WaLLts received ad- 
vice, that thirty thouſand of the enemy were en- 
camped at Punſova. Whereupon reſolving to 
engage them, he marched on the 27th at night to 
Jabuka, on the other ſide the Femes, and on the 
3oth he ſaw the Turks drawn up in order of bat- 
tle, who crying out three times, Allah, Allah, 
AHOMET, as uſual, attacked the Imperial army 
with great fury; but were repulſed and obliged 
to retire to Viplanka. This inconſiderable victo- 


y, though very few were killed on either ſide, 
raiſed the ſpirits of the Imperialiſts, and might 
have been of great conſequence, if there had been · 


any 


ö 
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any troops to. reinforce them; but they were ſa be will ſacredly fulfil and firmly obſerve and keep 
much outnumbered by the Infidels that there was. what is agreed upon with the Ottoman Porte. | 
no hopes of attacking the beſiegers in their works He alſo wrote a letter to the Czarina, wherein His letter 
before Belgrade with any probability of ſucceſs. he declared, that he was much leſs touched with 1 
On the contrary, the Turks, being joined by the ſiege of Belgrade, than with the advice he had 7 


freſh forces, and rendered much ſuperior to the 
Imperialiſts, Count W a iis thought fit to retire 
ſtill further from Belgrade, and encamp between 
the Theſſe and Femes, fix leagues above that city: 
but to return to the ſiege, the Turks continued 
to batter the place, from the 26th of July to the 
31iſt of Auguſt, with very little ſucceſs, having 
made but one inconſiderable breach in all that 
time; and had they made an aſſault, it would 
have been of little ſervice to them, becauſe the 
beſieged had made a coupure in the baſtion, with 
mines ready to be blown up between that and 
the breach, which ſerved only for a ſnare to draw 
on the aſſailants to their certain deſtruction. Not- 
withſtanding which, the Grand Vizir, compelled 
by the clamours of the Janizaries, was preparing 
ſcaling ladders and every thing ready for a general 
aſſault, and would have made the experiment, if 
he had not been prevented by the truce, which 
was concluded at this inſtant between the Generals 
of both armies, by the mediation of the Marquis 
of Villeneuf, the French embaſſador; the preli- 
minaries were agreed on the 31ſt of Auguſt, the 
incipal articles whereof were, that the city of 
lgrade ſhould be reſtored to the Ottoman em- 
pire, but the fortifications of the town and caftle 
demoliſhed ; that the province of Servia ſhould: 
be alſo ceded to the Turks, and the rivers Save 
and Danube be the boundaries between the two 
empires; the Emperor alſo ceded to the Porte 
the Auſtrian Walachia, as alſo the fortreſs of 
Orſoya. | 188 e 


received concerning the ſhameful preliminary ar- 
ticles concluded by Count Nx UPHERO. That he. 


was upon the point of preventing the fatal and 


too haſty execution of thoſe preliminaries, When 
he heard they were already partly executed, even 


before the deſign had been communicated to him 
but adds, We muſt keep faith however inviola- 


bly with Infidels, while they obſerve it on their | 
part; and I do not doubt but the peace between: 


your Majeſty and the ſublime: Porte will be con- 
cluded at the ſame time with mine. It is what 
I have moſt at heart at preſent, as alſo to perpe-' 


tuate the ties which ſo fortunately attach me to. 


your Majeſty, notwithſtanding all the machipa- 
tions of thoſe who with to ſee them diſſolved. 
I am the firſt to own that the Counts WALL is and 


NxurEROG (the Imperial Generals who agreed to the 


preliminaries) are highly guilty ; but your Majeſty 
will diſcover more and more the ſincerity of my 
ſentiments for yau, in which I have never been 
deficient, or ever will, in the leaſt, who am, &c. 
The Emperor alſo publiſhed a manifeſto, which 
was ſent to his Miniſters in all the courts in Eu- 
* wherein he charges his Generals, the Counts 
Vallis and Nur zz, with having exceeded 
their inſtructions, in agreeing to deliver up Bel · 
grade, and the forts about it, to the Turks. But 
it appears, even from that manifeſto, that thoſe 
Generals had a diſcretionary power to conclude a 
peace, if they fund the Emperor's affairs deſpe- 
rate, and the loſs af Belgrade : 
then the Emperor infiſts, that Belgrade could have 


L 


inevitable; hut 


Theſe preliminaries were ratified by the two held out a conſiderable time, according to the ad- 
peror's a- powers concerned; but as it was not very honour- vice he received from General Sucxow, the So- 
 pology for able for the Emperor, he publiſhed an apology vernor; and that his affairs were not yet ſo deſpe - 
one S * of the following tenor: viz. ate, as to juſtify the Generals WaLiLis and Nzu+ 


The Imperial court will ſoon make known'to 
the world what has happened relating to the pre- 
liminary articles of peace concluded with the Ot- 
toman Porte. In the mean time, his Imperial 
and Catholick Majeſty has already written to the 
Empreſs of Ruſha, and has not only declared to 
the Ruſban Envoy at this court, in a particular 
audience given him for that purpoſe, his diſplea- 
ſure at what has been done without his knowledge 
and contrary to his intention, but has likewiſe 


ordered all his Miniſters at foreign courts to de- 
clare that Count NRUPEROO went to the Turkiſn 
camp without his knowledge, much leſs by his 


order; that as well in what relates to Belgrade, 
as in all and every one of the other articles, and 
particularly in the yielding to the ſtrange precipi- 
tate execution of them, the ſaid Count has not 
only very much exceeded the limitations of the 
full powers entruſted to him, but even acted di- 
rectly contrary to the orders therein contained; 
ſo that neither his Imperial and Catholick Majeſty 
nor his Miniſtry are in any fault, having had no 


part therein; for they had not the leaſt informa- 
tion of what was tranſacted in the Turkiſh camp, 


till after the thing was done, and after the precipi- 
tate execution; and conſequently, it being become 
impoſſible to apply any remedy, his Imperial and 
Catholick Majeſty does on the one hand highly 
diſapprove the preliminary articles ſo concluded, 


and will not fail, at a proper time, to do what 
Juſtice requires. And on the other hand, purſu- 
ant to the ratifications which have already paſled, 


* 


PERG in making the conceſſions: they had done, 


by the preliminary treaty abovementioned 3) but 
what ſeems to be a kind of approbation of the 
conduct of Count Nx up ERG, is, that he was em- 
pom afterwards by the Court of Vienna, as firſt 


19 


enipotentiary, for negotiating the definitive The defi- 


treaty of peace, which was concluded and ſigned vitive 
on the 18th of September 17393 whereby the rea. 
preliminary articles were confirmed. And it was 
further agreed, that the Ottoman troops ſhould 


not take poſſeſſion of the citadel; till the fortiſi- 
cations were entirely demoliſned; and that the 


priſoners on both fides ſhould be ſet at liberty, 


without ranſom : that the Ottoman troops ſhould 
entirely evacuate the Bannat of Temeſwaer : that 


one of the banks of the rivers Danube and Save 
ſhould belong to the Emperor, and the other to 


the Porte; and that the navigation and fiſheries 
in thoſe rivers ſhould be enjoyed by the ſubjects 


of both Empires in common, provided that nei - 
ther of their fiſhermen ſhould advance beyond the 


middle of each river, 


Tbat all the boyars and other ſubjects of Wa- 


lachia and Moldavia, who had adhered to the 
Emperor during the war ſhould be at liberty to 


return home and enjoy their lands and goods; 


and that the ſubjects of Servia and the Bannat, 


who had withdrawn themſelves from the obedience 
of their reſpective Sovereigns ſhould likewiſe be 


at liberty to return home, and have their lands 
and goods reſtored them, 93 


That 


7 
'# 
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© Thar the capitulations and edits which former 
Ottoman Emperors had granted in favour of the 


_ - Chriſtian religion and of the Roman Catholick 
church, ſhould be confirmed, © - 


That both parties ſhould take care their ſlaves 
were treated with humanity, until they ſhould be 
That the merchants trading between the Em- 


* dominions and Perſia ſhould not be mo- 
© 


ſed, paying the uſual tolls and cuſtoms in paſ- 
ſing through Turkey. pho th 
That commiſaries ſhould be appointed to aſcer- 
tain the limits of the two Empires, in purſuance 


of that treaty. | 


_ claded between the 


That all hoſtilities, ravages, and carrying of per- 
ſons into ſlavery, ſhould be reſtrained and ſevere- 
ly puniſhed, and what ſhould happen to be tak- 
en, ſhould be reſtored to the proper owners. 

In caſe of a rupture, the ſubjects of either fide 
which ſhould be'in the dominions of the other, 
ſhould 'be permitted to retire on paying their 
debts. OY? | By, FT 

No rebels or criminals of the one Empire ſhould 
be harboured in the dominions of the other; and 

That this truce ſhould ſubſiſt twenty ſeven 


ears. 2 | 
8 Done at the congreſs near Belgrade in Servia, 
on the 18th of September 1739. 3 
To this treaty was annexed a declaration of 
the Emperor's, that he did not intend it ſhould 
affect the alliance between him and Ruſſia; and 
though a peace was n the point of being con- 
ina and the Porte, the 
Emperor ſtill reſerved to himfelf the liberty of 
furniſhing Ruſſia with 30,000 men, in caſe the 


var ſhould be continued between her and the 


The Gene- 
rals con · 
fined for 
their ill 


Kc. viſits 
Tuſcany. 


Porte. : | | FL 
Neither the German ſoldiery or the people of 
Vienna were at all ſatisfied with this peace, and 
the French ambaſſador, to whole influence it was 
aſcribed, was inſulted by the = io the Em- 
peror alſo, to ſhew his diſlike of 'it, confined the 
two Generals who negotiated it, promiſing to 
bring them to Juſtice for not purſuing their or- 


conduct. ders, either in the conduct of the war, or at the ſte 
Their a- treaty: in anſwer to which, the Generals publiſh- 
pology- ed their apologies, aſcribing their ill ſucceſs the 


laſt campaign to their want of neceſſary ſupplies, 
and the ſuperiority of the enemy; and ſuggeſting. 
that they had not exceeded their inſtructions in 
the treaty, they had concluded; that the conceſs - 
ſions they had made were abſolutely neceſſary in 
the ſituation they were in, ſince nothing leſs could 
have - the Turks penetrating into Hun- 


gary that campaign. 


The Duke During theſe tranſactions, the Duke of Lorrain 
of Lorrain and his conſort the Archducheſs, with Prince 


CHARLES of Lorrain their brother, viſited Tuſ- 


* cany, arriving at the capital city of Florence on 


the 20th of January, 1738-9, where they were 
complimented by the Regency and Magiſtrates ; 
the city was illuminated, fire works played off, 
and other demonſtrations of joy on their arrival 
for ſeveral days ſuccefſively. Here the Duke 
eftabliſhed three councils or boards (viz.) the 
council of regency, another for military affairs, 
and the third for ſuperintending his revenues. He 
alſo made ſeveral regulations in relation to trade, 
prohibited the importation of woollen manufac- 
tures, and took off the duties on wool, and the 
materials uſed in rhat manufacture. About the 
ſame time there arrived upwards of fifty families 
from Lorrain, who were ſent to cultivate lands in 


river Inn at 


the province of Sienna, part whereof was at that The Lor. 
time uninhabited ;z each family was allowed a cer in s 
rain number of acres, and a flock of cattle with 0 4 
utenſils for their huſbandry, and great numbers Duke to 
of Lorrainers were preparing to follow theſe, and Tuſcary. 
tranſport themſelves into his Italian dominions; 

when the French prevailed on the Swiſs, through 

whoſe country theſe poor people were obliged to 

pen, to put a ſtop. ro theſe peregrinations, and 

end the Lorrainers back to their former dwel- 
ings, which the Swiſs complied with, and they 
were. obliged to remain under the tyranny of 
France. A war commencing at this time between 
Great Britain and Spain, the Grand Duke declar- 
ed he would ſtand neuter; and being informed 
that ſome merchants of Leghorn were fitting out 

rivateers to cruiſe on the Britiſh ſhips in the 

editerranean, he iſſued out an edict, prohibit- 
ing their committing any acts of hoſtility of this 
kind, on pain of baniſhment and confiſcation of 
the offenders goods. FAY Is 

The Grand Duke having made ſuch regulati- 
ons as he ſaw fit in Tuſcany, returned with the 
Grand Ducheſs and Prince CHARLES to Vienna 
on the 2 of May, having embarked on the 

nſpruck, and failed down that river 
and the Danube : the journey was performed moſt 
part of the way by water.. ee! 

Great part of the laſt year the plague raged The 
violently in Flungary, and the Imperial army was plague in 
not free from it, which was one reaſon the Impe- Hungary. 
nal Generals were in ſuch haſte to put an end 
to the war; but though upwards! of fourſcore 
thouſand people dyed of the plague that year in 
Hungary, it never reached the adjoining province 
* | WE! pf: 

The Prince of Naſſau Dillenbourg dying on The Prin- 
the 28th of Auguſt, the Prince of 1 cipality of 
ceeded to that Principality, as he will to that of Pillen 
Naſſau Catzenelebogen, if Prince WII LIAN of fad n 
Hyacinth dies without iſſue; and then the Prince Prince ns 
of Orange will make a conſiderable figure among Orange. 
the German Princes. MES. | 
On the 17th of June died the Duke. of Hol- Bake of 
ſtein Gottorp, in the fortieth year of his age, be- Holitein 
ing the only ſon of FRED ERIC Duke of Hol- Got'orp 
ſtein by the Princeſs HR Dwůio SopHI1A his wife, dies. 
who was the eldeſt ſiſter of CHARLES XII, King 
of Sweden, and conſequently ought to have ſuc- 
ceeded to the crown of Sweden on the death of 
CHARLES XII. en oye 

The laſt Duke married Anna PzTROWNA, el- | 
deft daughter of PETER the Great by his ſecond "bug Dok 
wife the Empreſs KaTHERINE, by whom he had of Holſtein 
iſſue, CHarLEs PETER ULR IR, ſucceſſor to the Gottorp 
throne of Ruſſia, born in February 1928. The ſucceſſor 
late Duke by his will, left the guardianſhip of 1 ng 
his ſaid ſon, and the regency of his dominions to 133 
the Duke of Holſtein Eutin, Biſhop of Lubeck, ceſſor: to 
now acknowledged ſucceſſor to the crown of Sweden. 
Sweden. id ele 

During the war between the Emperor and Diſpute 
Turkey, a diſpute happened between the King berween 
of Great Britain, as Elector of Hanover, and the Hanover 
King of Denmark, about the little Principality of d _. 
Steinhorſt, which the Hanoverians inſiſted belong- 1 
ed to the Duchy of Lawenburgh, lately devolv- horſt. 
ed on this Elector, who had been engaged in a 
law ſuit with the late Duke of Holſtein about it; 
but the Duke at length ceded it to the Elector 
of Hanover, The King of Denmark however, 
under, pretence that this territory had been ceded 
to him by a former proprietor (M. de WEDpER- 


kor) 
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ko) ſent a detachment of dragoons to take poſ- reign, invitiny ſeyeral learned foreigners to Berlin, 
ſeſſion of Steinhorſt, , whereupon. the Regency of and among the reſt Monſieur MavezsTvuis, that 


Hanover commanded a detachment of 500 men, celebrated mathematician of Paris, who accepted 
and two field pieces to drive out the Danes. The 


colonel who commanded the Hanoverians being 
arrived. ſent. a lieutenant to the captain of the 
Danes, who, had poſſeſſed himſelf of the caſtle, 
to acquaint . him, that he had orders to take 
poſſeſſion of it, and if he refuſed to evacuate the 
place, to turn him out by force. The Daniſh 
captain anſwered, he was commanded to repel 
force by force, and high words ariſing, the op 
tain and Lieutenant drew their ſwords and fought 
4 duel, in which the Captain was killed outright, 
and the Lieutenant mortally wounded; whereup- 
on the Hanoverian Colonel attacked the. caſtle, 
and after ſevetal ſoldiers were killed on both ſides, 
; made himſelf maſter of it: after which he pro- 
? ceeded to build redoubts about it, and fortify 
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His Daniſh Majeſty receiving advice of this en- 
terprize of the Hanoverians, ordered, all his for- 
ces in Denmark and Holſtein, to be in readineſs 
do march, and ten thouſand men to be brought 
from Norway. The Regency of Hanover on the 
other hand, ordered ſeveral regiments to march HH 
towards Steinhorſt, to ſupport the forces al- 
ready there; and it was expected a war would 
ſoon. commence between thoſe two powers : but li 
the Emperor, the King of Pruſſia, and the States 
General interpoſing, it was agreed to refer the dif- 
ference to arbĩtration or the deciſion of the law, 
and the troo 5 a ſides were withdrawn. A 
The year following (anno 1739) it was 0 
that the Ki of Great Britain — Elector of Ha- 
nover, mould pay his Daniſh * 70,000 
crowns, in lieu of his pretenſions to Steinhorſt, 
and that the pas or preference of rank which the 
Derby of Sate Lawenburgh had aſſumed at the 
iet of the Empire above that of Holſtein Glut- 
ſat, ſhould be yielded to his Daniſh Majeſty by 
the King of Great Britain, ſo that the deputy for 
Gluckſtat ſhould take place of the deputy of La- 
wenburgh. for the future, in the Diet of the Em- 
pire, and thereupon the Regency of Hanover 
was confirmed in the · poſſeſſion of the Lordſhip 
of Steinhorſt. e e n the 14th of September. 
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3 


ſſia's 


1740, On the 31ſt of May 1740, O. S. died Fx k- The Biſhop hereupon ſent his complaints to 
The ac. DERICK. Wil IIAM King of Pruſſia, in the fifty- the courts of Vienna and Paris, but to very little 
ceſſion of ſecond year of his age, and was ſucceeded by Fx x- pu ſe; for the King of Pruſſia returned to 
7 DERICK CHARLES his eldeſt ſon, when it was ex- rlin, whither the Biſhop was obliged to. ſend 


fed he would have endeavoured to procure a 
N from his Queen ELIZABETH CHRIST IA- 
NA of Brunſwick Bevern, for whom he had ſhewn 
great indifference, or rather an averſion, from the 
time he had been obliged to marry her; but the 
Queen coming with the Queen Dowager to wait 
on the King at Charlottenburgh, the Court were 
ſurpriſed to hear him addreſs himſelf to the young 


deputies after him, and pay his Majeſty 200, ooo 
crowns for his pretenſions on Herſtat ; whereupon 

the Pruſſian troops evacuated Maſeylln. 

The next great event in the hiſtory of. Germa- The Enn. 
ny, is the death of the Emperor CHARLES VI. peror * 
which happened on the 28th of October 1740, Charles 
N. S. at two in the morning; and about fix VI. dies. 
the ſame morning, the Archducheſs Marta TnEZ— 


my 


* in this manner, viz. 

ou are ſenſible, Madam, that your becoming 
Princeſs Royal was contrary to my inclination, 
but having obſerved the amiableneſs of your cha- 
rater, and the regard you have manifeſted for my 
perſon ; 1 find myſelt under a kind' of neceſſity 
to make you equal returns of friendſhip ; and now 
therefore, as I am King, I acknowledge you for 
Queen conſort, and my lawful wife; and in 
the evening went into her apartment, and lay in 


. regency. 


RESA his eldeſt daughter, conſort to the Great 
Duke of Tuſcany, was; proclaimed Queen of 
Hungary and Bohemia, Archducheſs of Auſtria, 
and ſovereign . Princeſs. of all the provinces and 
hereditary countries of the late Emperor, accord- 
ing to the limitations of the Pragmatic Sanction. 
Some few days after her Majeſty. declared the 
Grapd Duke, her huſband, partner with her.in the 


: 


© The Queen proceeded to notify the death of The 
the Emperor and her acceſſion to the thrones of Queen of 


Hungary and Bohemia, to the ſeveral Princes and Hungary 
States in Europe, and her title was acknowledg- Proclaim- 


the ſame bed. with her (but has never lain with 
bet ee tf jog Aa 
His Majeſty gave great encouragement to 


learning and learned men in the beginning of his 


ed. by moſt. of them, particularly by France ande. 
— Ptuſtia, 


» and tent. whe ata 7 
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ſerve their engag ments with regard to che Prag- 


Franceand matic Sanction; the King of Pruffia, alſo offered 


Pruſſia ac- her Majeſty a 'body of rroops, in caſe ſhe ſhould 


 know- 


ledge het 
title. 


His 
teſt. gs 


de attached by any, pretendets to the tertitories of 


the houſe of Aufttia. 


4 Elector of Bavaria, © on che other hand, ge⸗ 


„ ne 


3 har © or receive any Nateg pg her 

as Queen of, Hungary or Bohemia; and the mi- 

niſter of Bavaria withdrawing from Vienna, lelt a 
teſt of the following tenor. 

That indeed the El re r had, up- 
on her marriage, renounced the tights derived to 
ber as Archducheſs of Auſtria, which rehunciati- 

on Was confirmed by himſelf (che Electot) but this 


| 5014 not affect the tights which the houſe of 


Bavarta had before ane of which there was 
do mention made at that Princeſs's. marriage 

he does therefore in the moſt ſolemn manner pro- 
teſt againſt the Archducheſs Maria TIMERESA 


dealing poſſeſſion of the kingdoms and dominions 


The King 


mentioned in the "Pragmatic Sanction. © 

He further ſhews, that theEmperotFzrvin AND, 
_ marrying his daughter the Archducheſs Anve to 
Duke ALBERT © Bavaria, a clauſe was'inſerted in 
che marriage contract, and confirmed by his will, 
chat if the male deſcendants of the houſe of Auf- 
tria mould fail, the ſaid Archduchefs Anz, and 
her heirs, ſhould inherit as well the kingdoms of 
Hungary and Bohemia, as the adp and 
dominions of the houſe of TY ig ; 

In anſwer to this, the, Queen df Hungary pi: 
liſhed a manifeſto, wherein ſhe inſiſts, that as 

as there were any deſcendants” of the Fp 
Fabeln. s three ſons (of which there were 
many now alive) the houſe of Bavaria could have 
no title to the hereditary dominions F, the nou 
of *Auſtria, according to the tenor of the 

FzgpinanD's will, which only fa þ nr 

the heirs of the Princeſs Anne. ſhall 
when there are no law ful e e o 
her three; brothers; and if the words in the copy 
of the will produced by the Elector of Barats 
directed, that his family ſhould ſucceed on the 
failure of male hejrs, they were 7 8 

To this the Elector replied, that it could not 
be imagined he was capable of eſtabliſhing his 
right on a forged copy of, the will acquired by 
bribery, as had been a and that ſuch a 

y as was exhibited by the agents of the Arch- 
 duchefs, did nevet exiſt, nor was ever preſented 
to his court, and that all chat had been publiſhed 
concerning it was a mere invention, as malicious 
as it was groundleſs. 


But While the Queen of Hungaty and the Elec- 


of Prafia tor of Bavaria were diſputing their right to the 


invades 
Sileſia. 


Auſtrian dominions' by memorials and manifeſto 

the houſe of Brandenburgh ſet up. a claim to 
the duchy of Sileſia, which had lain many years 
dormant, and as the Auſtrians gave aut, had been 


_ relinquiſhed for a valuable conſideration: this the 
King of Pruſſia denied, and aſſembling an army 


of thirty thouſand men, attended by a train of 
artillery, the latter end of November, he order- 
ed them to march towards Sileſia, and on the 16th 
of December 


he, had 


diſturb the peace of the Empire ; but, 10 vindi- 
cate the inconteſtible rights of his fam! keen this 
. founded upon ancient conventions 


1. Thar he was ready with all hiv: 


E 


publiſhed a declaration, n 
that by =, his forces to enter Sil 
no ill deſign againſt the court of Vienna, 5 to 


THE PRESENT S T ATE Or 


Pruffia, who d&Elied they wopld inviolibly ob- 


che FElectots of 'Branderburgh and the Priptes 


of Silefia, and _ the preſent cittumſtances of 


affatrs, and'rhe Juſt apprehenſion be pad of being 
defeated by tho "wh formed pfetenſiqhs to. the 
late Pepe fy cceffion, require bis taking dis 
patch in the undertakking and vigour itt the eecu- 
tion of it; and though eſe reaſons id hot permit | 
his Majeſty to ſtülate "the: matter previouſ! 
= 7 een "of Hungary and Boberma, 
never ditert fie from frenboufly « "A 
; os * 00 intereſts of the houſe of Auſtria a 
Rope et w 2 0 che . uy 
rt D A 0 n Clarati 
on d the me Fane he” Won in by his 
mitiſters in every foreign fo unit at Was 


his miniſters declated, "YE 
15. 
Tanty all the donmniofs of che houſe of © 
in Germany againft all invaders.. 
2. He would enter into a ſtrict alliance with 


the courts of Vienna, Ruſſia, aud The tm maritime 
powers for tflat end. 


2 2 uſt all ee pedo the 


+4 


ho 7 55 rhe ae 57 5 . 
port Is E on an 85 an e 
bares he ſhould 1 4 1 oppo | | 


4. He would immediately kothl the court of 
Vieoha with two millions of florins to put their 


territories in a ſtate of defence; but to mdemnify 
and reward him for all theſe ſervices, 


he infiſte 
on the entire and abſolute ceſſion of Tall Sileſia. 
He ordered his miniſtet at Vietina _ to ar 
the Grand Duke, that he eee nothing 
than his welfare and. * 3 ant d'rhat iy off 
depend on the utmoſt af ance De 
che Queen would ſatisfy” 15 juſt 1 0 on Si- 
bl 175 though 85 had wy En the entire 
thug Wacky © he might Conte t Hitmnſelf 
1 05 that country, p provided Nm Queen 
would enter into ſoch'ah alliance — tn "is "340 
confiſtetit with their mütual intereſts: char he 
would embrace eyery opportunity of "filling the 
Queen of Hungaty to maintain the "grandeur of 
her e ani make her amends for the loſs ſhe 


ight ſoſtain 1 ckis occalion.” 
he Queen in anſwer to theſe repriſeritarions, 
es were e by the Pruſſian miniſters” by 
word of mouth. ſays, ſhe obſerves that his Pruſſi- 
an Majeſty ſetms to jultify his invaſion of Sileſia 
by the neceſſity of his defending che houſe of 
Auſtria againſt che deligns of other powers that 
were 8 80 to ſwallow her up, and upon the ex- 


pony cy of ſacrificing part of her dominions 'to 
ve t 


he reſt. But f it was evident, the Queen's 
dominions enjoyed a perfect tranquility when his 
Pruffian Majeſty. entergd them in a hoſtile man- 
ner; and if this was the way to 1 940 the peace 


of the Empire and Europe, as was pretended, it 


was hard to diſcover what could deſtroy it. 
That ſhe was far from lighting the friendſhip 
of the King of Pruſſia, of which ſhe knew the 


'value, but could, not help remarking, 1. That 


all the members of the Empire, by the Golden 
Bull, were obliged to aſſiſt any one attacked in 
his dominions, and that the ragmatic Sanction 
alſo obliged the whole Empire to unite in her 
defence; and if ſuch obligations were not bind- 
ings what ſecurity: could * houſe of Auſtria 


0 RD. the alliances with Ruflia and the time 
owers were in being before the invaſion of Sile- 
5% and that the principal view of thoſe alliances 
Was, to preſerve the Auſtrian dominions entire. 
That 


GERMANY CON TFN U E D. 


That ſhe gratefully acknowledged the King's 
intentions, in regard to the election of an Empe- 
ror, but nothing could thwart it more than theſt 
duiſturbances in the heart of the empire. FR (3 
That his Proflian Majeſty had already taken 


from Sileſia, under pretence of ſubſiſting his troops, 
and by the ruin of the country, more than the, 


two millions he offerect. 


That ſhe could not conſent to the diſmembering 


her dominions, but thought herſelf bound in ho- 
nour and conſcience to maintain the Pragmatic 
Sanctiod, and ſhould be glad to renew her friend- 
ſhip with his Pruſſtan Majeſty, if it might be 
done without the infraction of it, and his troops 
would immediately evacuate Sifefia 5 that this 
was the only ſtep that could condute to the true 
ii of the King of 'Ptufſia'y avid The conjures 
him to take this method, by all the eonfiderations 
that could poſſibly make an impreſſion on the 
heart of a great Prinſeſmee. 
The King of Pruſſia in the mean time directed 
his Miniſters in foreign Courts to apologiſe for his 
conduct in invading Sileſia, and wrote à letter to 
each of them. In that to the Dutch he tells them, 
that the rights of his family to that Duchy are 
founded upon ancient pacts between His predeceſ- 
ſors and the Dukes of Sileſia, Lignits, Brieg, and 
Wohlau, and other unconttovertible titles, which 
could never be taken from them by conventions 
that might have been eﬀtorted from them: and 
it could not be expected. he ſhould ſubmit 2 
tenſions to a doubtful negotiation, when he ad 
it in his power te de himfelf juſtice; and he 
- hoped to con vine the world, and the Archdueal 
family in particulatf that he had at heart the trui 
Intereſt of the empire, and that alone. 
Their High Mightineſſes anſwered, that fot 
want of better information they knew not what 
judgment to paſs, either upon his Majeſty's pro- 
eeedings, of pretenſions; but feared the confe- 
— would not anſwer his Majeſty's views; 
iz. a perfect underſtanding With the Queen of 
Hungary, and the preſervation of the peace of 
the empire, and were glad to hear his Majeſty in- 


tended to explain himſelf, and would take care to 


prevent what might excite troubles, conſidering 

the engagements he knew certain powers were 
JJ c 8 

No Prince But 8 the — = ranc r 
aſſiſts the by the en © to all the guarantees o 
ee of . 8 | Sanction, and the Princes and 
un gary States of the empire on the Pruſſian invaſion, not 
one of them would arm in her defence, but that 

Prince advanced with his army, meeting with 

very little oppoſition; and there is no doubt but 

the Proteſtants of that duchy, who had long been 
inſulted and perſecuted by their Popiſh Gover- 

nors and Magiſtrates, very much contributed to 


his ſucceſs ; and to ingratiate himſelf with them, 


he releaſed the inhabitants from the rents and 


ſervices they uſed to pay to the Popiſh elergy; 


he alſo plundered the monaſteries of their pro- 
viſions and ſtores, Which he converted to the 


maintenance of his army, and furniſhed the P 0. 


teſtants with preachers from Brandenburg. 
| Jablunca The town and fortreſs of Jablunca, eſteemed 


and Glo- the key of Sileſia, ſurrendered to the King of 


gau taken. pruſſia ; the latter end of February and the be- 
gitining of the next Month the city of Glogau 

was! taken by ſurpriſe in the night time, the 
Pruſſians paſſing the ditch by the favour of a very 

hard froſt, and ſealing the walls before they were 
perceived by the garriſon. The Pruffians made 


2 


of April in the mortting. Theft t was ve! 


erowned at Preſbourg in Hungary, not Withſtand 


miſter, aſfured them, chat che King His Matter 


1 
amohet chem Genera! 


cannon, 4 vaſt quantity of gan-powder, and the 


144 


Tbis charge again ſt the Duke 6f T orraiti'Wa 


that their Geljerals Were 6rdefel” © attack the 
Pruſſians at all haxards: accordingly Count Nx u- 
Pero marched towards' c and gave 
tͤem battle at Molwitz, near Nięſs, oh the toth 


obſtintite, and Eotitinged till eyeming, when tje 


Auſtrians retired;having loſt for of Aye thouſand 


men; nor was the loſs f the Pruſſlans much leſs; 

but it is evident they Were victorious, by the pro- 
greſs of their arms imediately after, for the City 

of Neiſs ſurrendered to thetn on the 2 3d inſtant. 

In the begithitg of Oe viz. on the 2d The 

of March, the Queen” of Hungary was brought Ween of 
to bed of à young Prince, baptiſed the Tame day broug hots 
by the Name of Josz yH Bzenepict AyovsTvs, bed of a 
e. And on the firſt of July the Queen was ſon. 


her advufcement to that hre. 


The French, in the mean titne, were alletrblinj French 


neh the Codrt of Vienna, and other powers, 
being alarmed; Cardinal Fleury, the Prime Mi- 


- * 7 % 
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Perfiſtetl in & firm reſSlution to live in achity wit 
the Queen of Hungary, and that the Preparatio 


HON mk in Ii fed age Wire het th 

___—e ER... F 

His Britiſh Majeſty arid the States General, fort» 

ſeting, however, that the forces of France were in- 

tended to ſupporttheKing of Pruſſia, the Elector of 

Bavaria; and other enemies of the hquſe of Auſtria, 

endeavoured to draw off his Pruffian Majeſty from 

his engagements with France, repreſenting that 

they ſhould be obliged to affiſt the Queen of Hun- 

gary, if he perfiſted in diſtreſſing that Princeſs ; 

to Which the King gave an evaſive anfwer, from 

whence it was evident he was not to be diverted 

from the views he had formed of reducing the 

whole duchy of Sileſia under his dominion, by 

the aſſiſtance of France. In conſideration where- 

of he engaged to promote the Elector of Bavaria 

to the Imperial throne. And now the French and 

Bavarians, having aſſembled their forces, in the be- 

ginning of Auguſt, began to explain their intentions. a 
The Bivartans ſurpriſed the important city of The Bu 

Paſfau upon the Danube, while the French drew jam | 

together a body of forty thouſand men upon the Paffau. 

Rhine, and demanded a paſſage for another body 

of Forces through Suabia, to join the Bavarian 

army; the French King at the ſame time conſti- The 


tuting the Elector Generaliſſimo of his forces in French. 


CS . | invade the 
Germany. 22 | 5 4; = 4 empire. 
The Queen of Hungary, finding herſelf ſur- 
rounded by ſuch powerful enemies, aſſembled the * 
States of that kingdom, and repreſented the def- 


_ perate 'circumſtances' ſhe was reduced to, in a 


ſpeech of the followihg tenor (Viz.) 


The perplexed” fituation Which, by the per. The 
* miſſion of che Divine Providence, I find my — 


© ſelf reduced to, is attended with ſuch dangerous ry's ſpeech 
8 | e circum- 1 ſub- 
JeC 


| 5 Battle of 
reſented by the Court of Vienna to that' degfee, Molwitz. 


numerous armies to march into the empire; at bypoer * 
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e * melancholy conjuncture. 


vaſion. 


pelled by 


&* circumſtances, that I cannot hope to extricate 
« my ſelf, without ſpeedy and powerful ſuccours: 
& abandoned by my friends, perſecuted by my enemies, 
attac led by my neareſt relations; I have no other 
< reſource left, but to ſtay in this Kingdom, and 
commit my perſon, my children, my ſcepter 
« and crown, tò the care of my faithful ſubjects, 
« T do not heſitate to truſt them with all: their 


4 loyalty and bravery leave me no room to doubt 


« of their exerting all their ſtrength to defend me 


and themſelves ſpeedily and reſolutely in this 


— 


The whole aſſembly anſwered, they would ſup- 
port. the Queen, and devote their lives and for- 
tubes to her ſervice, and proceeded to paſs an 
act of Sta 
ungary for ever. 
Au he Elector notwithſtanding advanced with his 
invaded. ml and invading upper Auſtria, made himſelf 
maſter of Lints, the capital, which ſurrendered 
to him on the gth of September; from whence 
he continued his march towards Vienna, having 
publiſhed a declaration of war, wherein he ſays, 
that be did not take up arms with a view of 
making conqueſts, but to recover his rights; that 
by the ample ſuccours he had received from 
_ . France, and the aſſiſtance he expected from the 
empire, he did not doubt of ſucceeding, and ſum- 
moned the kingdoms and provinces ſubject to: the 
houſe of Auſtria to ſubmit to him as their lawful 
Sovereign, promiſing to maintain their rights and 
-...-; Privileges, of which the Court of Vienna would 
„ deprive them. f : 


$63.31 


PR Is cot a0 ol. alla 2120041 
Apology The French alſo iſhed a kind of manifeſto, 


geen for w apologiſe for their condy&t, which wanted t 
their in- Pretty much, having on the death of the late En- 
peror acknowledged the Queen of Hungary's title 
to the hereditary dominions of the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, giving the following reaſons for the altera 
tion of their meaſures, viz. the treaties ſubſiſting 
between the Court of France and the houſe of 
Bavaria, and the Electors applying to them for 
* their aſſiſtance, and the obligation they were un- 
der of preſerving a free election of an Emperor. 
The French having now three armies in the 
empire, had ſuch an influence on the ſeveral Elec- 
tors, that they were compelled to promiſe their 
votes for Bavaria. Even Hanover, who was ig a 
manner engaged to vote for. the. Nuke of Lorrain, 
finding himſelf unable to reſiſt the French army 
on his frontiers, promiſed to give a vote for Ba- 
varia, on condition the French would enter into 
a treaty of neutrality. - And it is ſaid by ſome 
ſeparate articles of the treaty between France and 
The Elec- Bavaria, the King of France obliged, himſelf; to 
tors com- pope} the other Electors to give their votes for 
bee French the Elector of Bavaria; on the other hand, the 
to vote for Elector of Bavaria engaged not to attempt the 
Bavaria. recovering the Provinces and Towns of the em- 
pire, which France had conquered, after he ſhould 
be elected Emperor. He alſo renounced the Bar- 
rier treaty, and conſented the French might en- 
gdſceavour to reduce thoſe towns which conſtituted 
ite . 112251 
The ſiege As the French and Bavarians advanced nearer 
of Vienna Vienna, and ſeemed. to threaten that capital with 
chreataed. 4 Gege, the Queen of Hungary retired to Buda, 
having, cauſed the fortifications of Vienna to be 
augmented, and a numerous * left in the 
place. In the mean time, the French and Bava- 
tians, [inſtead of inveſting Vienna, as was con- 
jectured, having concerted meaſures with the 
Pruſſians and Saxons, invaded the kingdom of 
n | 


|. 


thouſand men, to 
ſeſſion of it; but the French and Saxons were &c. 


| te, whereby they excluded the houſe of 
| | pools from the crown of Hunga 
Auftria TH 


{THE PR ESEN-T $TATE OF 


Bohemia, and marched directly towards Prague; Bohemia 
which City not being provid for a ſiege; the up 
Duke of Lorrain marched at the head of | ſixty 5; 


Saxons, 


prevent the Allies taking pots Bavarians, 


before-hand with him, furpriſed the town, and 
took it with very little refiſtance on the 26thof Prague 


November N. S. and the Elector of Bavaria taken. 


made his publick entry into that city on the th 
of December, and was that evening proclaimed 
King of Bohemia. i 00 eee eben 
The King of Poland in the mean time publiſhs King of 
ed a manifeſto with his reaſons for joining the Poland“. 
enemies of the Queen of Hungary; wherein, he tener 
admits that he acknowledged the Queen of Hun- . 
gary's title to the hereditary dominions of the 
houſe of Auſtria on the late Emperor's death, as 

he had obliged himſelf to do by the Pragmatic 
Sanction; but when he ſaw ſo many Princes mak - 

ing pretences to the territories of the houſe of 

held to be of no force by them, he could not 

be ſo much wanting to himſelf, as to neglect 
aſſerting his own title to the whole inheritance; he 

would indeed have waved his right in order to 

have preſerved the peace of the empire; but ſince 

there was now no hopes of effecting that, he thought 
proper to revive his claim, and join the Allies. 
And. now the Electors proceeded to the choice 1742. 
of an Emperor at the city of Francfort, and una- — -g 
nimouſly, gave their ſulbages for the Elector of Ben 


Bavaria on the 21ſt of January 1742. 1. r 1 


In the mean time the Allies having left but an Kevenhul - 
inconſiderabe Force in the Upper Auſtria, Count ler invades 
Kevenhuller recovered che Cy of Lints and the Pf u, 
reſt of the places the Allies had poſſeſſed them vers Au- 
ſelves of, and advancing into Bavaria, the Auſttian ſtria. 
Generals defeated the EleQor's forces in ſeveral en- 
gagements, laying his whole country under con- 
tribution, and reducing the capital city of Mu- 
nich. Her Hungarian Majeſty alſo declared 
election of the Duke of Bavaria void, as m 
of the Electors were manifeſty under a force, and 
the vote of Bohemia diſallo we. FA 
While the Elector of Bavaria was rejoicing at Marſhal 
Franckfort, for his elevation to the empire, Mar: BfS e! 
mal Broglio, who commanded the French and by prince 
Bavarian forces in Bohemia, attacked the Auſtri- Charles. 
ans commanded by Prince Charles of Lorrain in 
their intrenchments at Budeis; and after three 
repulſes, the Marſhal was defeated, having loſt 
three or four thouſand men in the ſeveral attacks; | 
but the King of Pruſſia was more ſucceſsful, for 
e made himſelf maſter of Olmutz, the capital of The King 
Moravia, and of that whole province almoſt, which e 
was obliged to pay him heavy contributions. MMoravia. 
His Pruſſian Majeſty, at the inſtance of the The King 
French, was pleaſed about this time to yield up of Fruſſia 


his right to the ſucceſſion of the duchies of Juliers N clde up 


and Bergues to the Prince of Sultſbach, for ſome — 2 
equivalent offered him by France, which is ſup- liers. 
ſed to be the guarantee of the duchy of Sileſia, 
y France and the reſt of the Allies. | 
\ Marſhal Broglio having inveſted Egra, that The 
City ſurrendred on the 8th of April, and the King French 
of Pruſſia took Glatz in Bohemia the month fol- ke Era. 
lowing, but was obliged to quit Olmutz and the 
Province of Moravia on the approach of Prince 
Charles of Lorrain, who followed him into Bo- 
hemia, and attacked „his Pruſſian Majeſty at 
Craſlaw. The Auſtrians bid fair for the victory The bat- 
at the beginning of the action, having broke tle of 
the Pruſſian Horſe; but falling upon the plunder, Craſlaw. 
; 5 they 


GERMANY CONTINUED. 


they loſt the advantage they had obtained, and 
in the end were repulſed with great ſlaughter. 
_Prince Charles however made his .retreat in good 
order, the Pruſſians not being in a condition to 
purſue them, there having been five or fix thou- 

| ſand men killed on each fide. 
A peace There were ſeveral other conſiderable actions 
between between the Auſtrians and the Allies this cam- 
— aign, but a treaty being ſet on foot between her 
and the Hungarian Majeſty and the King of Pruſſia, by 
King of the mediation of Great Britain, he Queen agreed 
Prufta to yield to his Pruſſian Majeſty all Sileſia (except 
the Principality of Teſchin and Tropau) together 
with the territory of Glatz in Bohemia, in con- 
ſideration whereof, his Pruſſian Majeſty engaged 
to obſerve an exact neutrality, and to withdraw 
his troops out of Bohemia; which treaty was con- 
cluded on the firſt of June 1742, whereby his Ma- 
jeſty alſo agreed to pay the ſum due to the Engliſh 
merchants, on a mortgage of the Sileſian filver 
mines, and his Britannick Majeſty guaranteed this 


treaty, both as King of Great Britain and Elector 
of Hanover. 


sey The King of Poland alſo. agreed to a neutrali- 
— ty for Saxony, on condition (*tis ſaid) that his 


family ſhould ſucceed to the Auſtrian domini- 
ons, on failure of the iſſue of the late Emperor 
CrHarLes VI. and that ſome places in the | 
of Bohemia ſhould be ceded to him. na (ITO 
Both his Poliſh and Pruſſian Majeſty, it is ſaid, 
were induced to come into this neutrality by 
ſome expreſſes which fell into their hands, where- 
by it appeared that the French had evidently a 
deſign to deſtroy the German Princes, by dividing 
them, and then to uſurp the dominion of their 
country, or at leaſt the direction of their affairs. 
The French being thus deſerted by the Pruſſians 
and Saxons, and ſurrounded on every ſide by 
Prince CnANLESs of Lorrain, and the reſt of the 
. Auſtrian Generals, offered to evacuate Prague and 
all Bohemia, if the Auſtrians would permit them 
to retire into the territories of France ; but this 
the Auſtrians refuſed, inſiſting that the French 
in Prague ſhould ſurrender priſoners of war ; 
which the French refuſing, were reduced to 
great diſtreſs, inſomuch that they lived chiefly 
upon horſe fleſh. The French having ſuch a nu- 
merous body of troops in Prague, commanded 
The Auſ- by the Marſhals BzLLisLE and BroGLIo, made 
2 ſeveral briſk ſallies, and ſometimes nailed up the 
— cannon of the Auſtrians, and in general behaved 
Prigue. with great bravery and conduct; particularly on 
the 11th of September, they made a fally with 
ten thouſand men, obliged the Auſtrians to aban- 
don their works, and retire half a mile from the 
town; and two days after the Auſtrians received 
orders to raiſe the blockade, and join the grand 
army, under the command of the Duke of Lor- 
rain : where Marſhal BROO LiIo marched out 
of Prague with 12,000 men, in order ** M. 
MaLLEBOls, who was advanced to the frontiers 
of Bohemia, to facilitate their junction; and 
though BxoGLIio was not able to effect it at this 
time, yet he furniſhed the gariſon of Prague with 
proviſions,” and found means to eſcape into Sax- 
ony himſelf. SU Wn 3 
But oblig- In the mean time, the Bavarians being ſuperior 
2 quit to the Auſtrians in that Flectorate, obliged them 
vert» to quit Munich, and the reſt of the towns in that 
M Bellifle country, and retire to Paſſau ; and on the ſeventh 
| eſcapes of December, Marſhal BILL ISLE marched out of 
with part Prague at the head of ten or twelve thouſand 
of the ga. men, and was ſo fortunate as to reach Egra in 
rien et" "OL. BCOL | 


Pra gue. 


twelve days. In theſe tmarches/afd counter- mar- 
ches of the French and Auſtrians in the depth of 


winter, many thouſand men were loſt by fatigue, 


famine, or the rigor of the feaſon, but many 


more of the French than of the Germans, as the : 


French were not enured to ſo cold a climate. 
Soon after the arrival of Marſhal Bz LL TSL. E at 
Egra, Prince LosxowrTz's ſummoned the re- 
maining part of the gariſon of Prague to ſur- 
render, Which they agreed to, on condition of 
being ſuffered to march away with their arms and 


baggage; and on the iyth of December, the The 3 
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French evacuated the town, and on the 20th the French 


citadel, to the number of four thouſand, leaving 1 
twWo thouſand ſick in the ry who were to - 


main priſoners of war by the capitulation. Mar- 
ſhal BE LI isl ꝝx having joined part of the forces of 
Marſha] Bro L 10 near Egra, continued his march 
and paſſed the Rhine, after which his troops took 
up winter quarters in their own country; and 
thus ended this terrible winter's campaign, where- 
in many more had periſhed by the rigour of the 
ſeaſon and forced marches, than by the ſword. 


During the remaining part of the winter, the Egra 


Germans formed the blockade of Egra (eſteemed blockade. 


the key of Bohemia) from whence the French fre- 
quently iſſued, and plundered the adjacent coun- 
try; and the Auſtrians having evacuated Bavaria, 
the Emperor removed from Frankfort, and took 
up his reſidence in his capital city of Munich, 
having iſſued Letters requiſitorial to the circle of 
the Upper Rhine, requiring them to furniſn provi- 
ſions for the French army under Marſhal NoarLLes 
who was expected in Germany about this time. 


On the 12thi of May the Queen of Hungary Bavaria 


was crowned Queen of Bohemia at the ci 


of recovered 


Prague, when ſhe received advice, that her troops by the 


were returned into Bavaria, and that Prince inns 


CHaRLes having defeated 2 great body of ches, 


Imperialifts, the Emperor was obliged to retire 
from Munich again, for the ſecurity of his perſon. 
In the mean time, the King of Great Britain 
being determined to take the field, in defence 
of the Queen of Hungary, twenty thouſand men 
were arked in Great Britain for Flanders, 
where there arnved ſoon after ſixteen thouſand Ha- 
noveriansin Britiſh pay, and fix thouſand Heſſians, 
to which were added, twelve thouſand Auſtrians; 
but the Dutch refuſing to join them, and it be- 
ing too late in the year to enter upon action, this 
| army was of no other ſervice to the 

deen of Hungary in the year 1742, than to 
divert part of the French army that was intended 
for Germany, and encourage the Dutch to de- 
clare themſelves, as they did not long after in fa- 
vour of the Queen of Hungary, promiſing to 
join the Britiſh forces with twenty thouſand of 
Early the next campaign (1743) the Britiſh for- 
ces, commanded by the Earl of STair, took 
the field, and with the Auftrians, Hanoverians, 
and Heſſians, began. their march for Germany; 
and the Earl with the Engliſh and Auſtrians ar- 
rived at Frankfort upon the Maine the latter end 
of May. He proceeded to paſs that river, but 
the French advancing with their whole army on 
the 31ſt, the Earl thought fit to repaſs that river 
again, and retire to his former camp near Hanau. 
On the 7th the Earl of ST airs marched towards 
rus. = where the King of Great Bri- 
tain arrived about this time, and took up his 
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Tbe King having received certain advice, that 
the Marſhal NoAILLES intended to 
junction with the body of Lunenburgh and Hel- 
ſian troops, commanded by Prince GroROE of 


revent our 


Heſſe, ſent orders to the ſaid Prince to halt at 
Hanau, and determined to join him with the 
whole army. Accordingly on Wedneſday the 
26th, upon ſeveral motions which the French ar- 


my made to the left, orders were given for the ar- 


my to ſtrike their tents at the beating of the tatoe, 


to remain under arms till break of day, and then 


to march from the right. in two columns, the 
troops in this march taking the places aſſigned 


them in the line of battle. But as his Majeſty 


Vas perſuaded, that if the enemy attempt- 
ed any thing, it would be on our rear- guard, 


of their making two bridges upon the 


he ordered the three battalions of Engliſh guards, 
and the four of Lunenburgh, that covered 
the quarters, as alſo the Hanoverian cavalry, 
with ſome artillery, to bring up the rear; and his 
Majeſty choſe to be there in-perſon, as the place 

The army began to march at break of day, 
the Britiſh cavalry in the front, followed by the 
Auſtrian; then the Britiſh foot, followed alſo by 
the Auſtrian. As ſoon as the French ſaw us in 


motion, they alſo began to march with great 


haſte towards our right, and ſeveral of us that 
went down to the river ſide, reviewed their troops 


as they paſſed, and many of their officers con- 


verſed with ours. The French left their camp 
ſtanding, which perſuaded us, that Marſhal De 
Noa1LLEs was to have executed his ſcheme that 
very N ky n e l een rv by 
_ His Majeſty had certain advice, the . 

vn, à 


little below Selingenſtadt, and Colonel Mor A- 


ou, and Colonel d him at L 
tingen, had both ſent word, that many of their 
ſquadrons had been ſeen on this ſide of the Mayn; 
ſo that we were under ſome apprehenſions of their 
intending to cut off our communication with 
Hanau. We remained in the poſition we were in 


after the troops taking their poſts, halting upon 


the long march, and expecting the King's orders, 
till eight of the clock, the front of our horſe 
not more advanced than between Klein Oſtein and 
Dettingen. About this time a battery of cannon, 
Which the French had placed at a little chapel on 
the right of Hoechſtadt, began to play upon the 
Hanover cavalry, and was ſoon anſwered by the 
Britiſh artillery left in the rear, which was well 
ſerved, and did great execution. This they meant 
to draw our attention to that ſiddde. 
Whilſt this as paſſing in the rear, we began 
to perceiye a line of the enemy's foot, and then a 
Tecohd, extending between the villages of Dettin- 
gen and Welſheim towards the mountain, and 
two columns of horſe marching the ſame way; fo 
5 front, upon the halt, being to the river, 
the enemy's army, at leſs than a mile's diſtance, 
was upon our right flank. The danger was viſi- 
ble and preſſing, and his Majeſty, arriving at that 
inſtant, ordered the Generals of the day to make 
our front immediately to the enemy, by extend- 
ing the right towards the, mountain, and the left 
to the river, and the two lines of horſe were im- 
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megiately formed. His Majeſty ordered the foot 
that was coming up to the right into the wood, 
and ſome battalions poſted to cover that flank ; 
and as faſt as they arrived, placed the infantry, 
Britin and Auſtrian, as alſo four battalions of 
Hanoverians, who all marched through the inter- 


* 
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STA1R, the 
Ne1yezro, aſſiſted with great capacity and ac- 
tivity. / 


- The French, had paſſed over a great body of 


EE, who relieved him at Det- 


vals of the horſe, from the mountain to the Mayn 


in two lines, which were ſupported alſo by the 
cavalry of the right wing, alſo in two lines. In 
making this diſpoſition, which was a very fine one, 
and which, by reaſon of the ſlow motions of the 
foot, took 5 a good deal of time, the Earl of 


- 


uke d' AREMBERO, and the Marſhal 


troops during the night: their horſe, the houſ- 
Hold at their head, paſſed at fords, or ſwam 
over: the foot which we ſaw marching without 
baggage along the river, - paſſed over the bridges, 
and nothing could be better laid than this plan 
of Marſhal NoaiLLts's, if he had left the mo- 
raſs that he. paſſed, in order to attack us, in his 
front; for then the village of Dettingen and the 
Mayn ſecured his right, the moraſs his front, and 
the mountains his left; but probably his perſua- 
ſion of our ſurprize, and that the King could 
not in ſo little a time make a diſpoſition to op- 
poſe him, made him come into ground where | 
was acceſſible by all his front. 
During the whole diſpoſition, . which laſted 
from eight to twelve, the French batteries, 7 4 
ed on the riſing grounds on the other ſide of the 
Mayn, did us a great deal of harm, flanking us 
from left to right within 200 paces. N 
About twelve, every thing being ready, and 
the French advancing, his Majeſty ordered us to 
march to meet them: Lieutenant Generals CLAv- 
TON and SOMERFELDT, and his Royal Highneſs 
the Duke of Cumberland, as Major General, 
were at the head of. the firſt line of foot: the 
Earl of Dunmore, Lieutenant General, and the 
Earl of Rothes, Major General at the head of the 
ſecond. General Hony wood, Lieutenant Gene- 
ral CameBELL, Licom R, and Baron De Cour- 
RIERE, and Lord Albemarle, as Major General, 
were at the head of the firſt line of horſe ; Lieu» 
tenant Generals Cop and HawLtv, at the head 
of the ſecond. - Our lines halted half way to 
the enemy, to give the ſoldiers time to breathe 
and, having given a general ſhout 'or huzza, march- 
ed on to the enemy with great alacrity. A large 
ſquadron of : horſe, that happened to be at the 
head of the French line of foot, upon the left 
of their center, having kept that poſt while we 
were, advancing, provoked part of our front line 
to fire upon them; this occaſioned all the line 
to fire too ſoon: however, this had no ill con- 
ſequence, they loaded again in an inſtant, and ad- 
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vanced to the enemy, who was alſo moving to- 


wards us ; the fire in a moment was general upon 
all the front, our line ſtill advancing and gaining 
ground, Lieutenant General CLAYTon ſent to de- 
lire ſome ſquadrons near the river, where he a 
rehended the enemy might flank him: £ 
e General of the day ſent him Brigadier 
BLAxp's dragoons, who in that poſt ſuffered ex- 


= 


'tremely. The fire from all the batteries of the 


enemy, and particularly from thoſe in our flanks, 
was prodigious, , and our artillery anſwered very 
briſkly, though much inferior in quality and num- 
ber. About this time the Black Muſqueteers de- 


tached themſelves from their line, paſſed between 


the two fires of the foot, and came full gallop to 
attack the firſt ſquadron on our right; they were 
received as ſuch a raſh action deſerved, were all 
cut to pieces, and their ſtandard taken. 
Ia the mean time the Britiſh, and Auſtrian 
cavalry, paſſing through the intervals of the foot, 
4 a 115-1! went 


GERMANY CONTINUED | 
went and attacked the houſhold troops of France; 
they found them interlined with foot, and many 
of out regiments were repulſed. However, they 


831 
In a private letter concerning this battle, we Thomas 
were told, that Sir RobpFERT Ricn's regiment Boun, 0 


having loſt their ſtandard, a private man rode in- 8 


ſoon rallied and returned to the charge, our lines 
of foot ſtill advancing ; and a brigade or detach- 
ment of grenadiers, poſted in their front, behind 
a curtain, oppoſite to our right wing of horſe, 
having given way, all their front began to do the 
ſame, till wy put the moraſs before them, and 
Dettingen ſtil! on the right, and then their whole 
army retired, with great precipitation, towards 
the wood and village of Welſheim. Lord Stair 
ordered the Lieutenant Generals CamyBzLL and 
LiconieR to paſs the moraſs, as well as they 
could, and march with the horſe ſtraight to Det- 
tingen; which having done, and ſent to recon- 
noitre the village, they found it abandoned; when 
they marched to Welſheim, where ſome ſqua- 
drons till appeared on the ſkirts of the wood, 
| who, at their approach, flung themſelves into the 
woods, and behind the village ; which, though 
batricaded all round, and loop holes made through 
all the walls and tops of the houſes, we found 
likewiſe abandoned. Lord Sr AIR not thinking 
it prudent to venture the horſe into the wood, till 
the foot ceuld come up, ordered the former to 
halt; but moſt of the enemy had, by this time, 
repaſſed the river, either over their bridges, or at 
fords, where, in their hurry, many were drown- 
ed. 3 | | | 19.0" 

Thus ended this day, wherein the bravery of 
our troops cannot be too much commended. Our 
infantry ſtill gamed ground from 'the beginning; 
till they remained maſters of the field. Our ca- 
valry ſupported, for eight of nine hours, the moſt 
ſevere cannonade that ever was known, and then 


attacked the houſhold troops, who, to do them 


juſtice, ſupported the ancient reputation of their 
corps with great bravery. In this action L1co- 
 wigR's regiment of horſe, and BLany's dragoons, 
ſuffered moſt, and gained great reputation. It is 
reckoned the enemy loſt above 8000 men, and 
our loſs amounted to near 2500. The King con- 
tinued the whole day at the head of the foot. & 


Lift of French ſtandards taken at the hatt near 
Dettingen, on the 16th of June, O. S. 1743. 


1. A white ſtandard finely embroidered with 
gold and fflver, a thunder- bolt in the middle, 
on a blue and white ground. Motto, Sensere: 
gantes. Both ſides the ſame. . 83 
2. A red ſtandard, two hands with a ſword, 
and with a laure] wreath and impenab crown at 
top. Motto, Incorrupta Fides & vita Vintils. 
On the other ſide the ſun. Motto, Nec pluridus 


oy yellow ſtandard, embroidered with gold 
and ſilver, the ſun in the middle. No motto. 


4. A green ditto, in the ſame way. SF 


5. The maſt of another torn off, but appears to 
have been red. + | 

6. A white ſtandard, embroidered with gold 
and ſilver; in the middle, a bunch of nine ar- 
rows tied with a wreath, all ſtained with blood, 
the lance broke ; the Cornet killed without fall- 
ing, being buckled behind to his horſe, and his 
ſtandard buckled to him. Motto, Aterius Jovis, 
altera Tela. This ſtandard belonged to the Muſ- 

uetaires Noirs, and was taken by a ſerjeant of 
3 General HAwLE v's of the right ſqua- 
dron of the whole line. F 


to a ſquadron. of French horfe, ſword” in hand, Yorkſhire. 


and retook it. BY 07 Pg MO 
By the accounts from Paris, the French had 
the aſſurance to claim the victory, under pretence 


of their becoming maſters of the field of battle the 


next day, upon the allies purſuing their march 
for Hanau, (which they call a retreat) and leaving 
their ſick and wounded behind. Upon which, in 
an account printed at Francfort, and reprinted at 


the Hague, it is obſerved, as the allies continued 


their march, according to their original deſign, 
to Hanau, the French had an opportunity of re- 


gaining the next day not only the field of battle, 


but his Britannic Majeſty's head quarters at Aſ- 
chaffenbourg, on which ſome people fancy they 
will raiſe doubts about the victory; but as they 
have only taken one piece of cannon,” a very few 
colours, and ſcarce any priſoners, ſuch a pretence 
would be ridiculous ; neither does M. NoAILLES 
ſtand in need of any ſuch artifices to raiſe his repu- 
tation, ſince every body agrees, that he did, on 
this occaſion, all that could be expected from a 
brave man, or an experienced general. 
The French, according to their uſual modeſty, 
alſo affect greatly to exaggerate the loſs of the al- 
lies, and diminiſh their own; pretending, in one 


N of their accounts, that their loſs amounted to a- 


bout 4000 men, and that of the allies to 6000. 
But it appears by a liſt taken of the killed and 
wounded, that on the ſide of the Auſtrians and 
their allies, there were 2331 killed and wounded, 
and no more. The French having left the Em- 
peror and his dominions at the merey of the Au- 
ſtrians, as has been intimated. already, the Impe- 
rial: General Count SgCKEN DORT was obliged 
thereby to agree to a ſuſpenſion of arms, though 
the war ſtill continued between the Auſtrians and 
the French, who had not yet totally evacuated 
either Bohemia or Bavaria, but kept poſſeſſion of 
ſome of the ſtrong towns. 


d Britannick Majeſty remaining ſtill in his 


camp near Hanau, Prince CHarLzs of Lorrain, 
Marſhal KREVENHULLER, and ſeveral more of 
the Auſtrian Generals, paid him a viſit on the 
15th of July, and continued there till the 18th, 
when it is ſuppoſed the future operations of the 


fee were concerted ; Prince CHARLES re- 
1 turnihg- afterwards to his army on the Rhine, 


marched up that river as high as Briſac; where- 
upon the Duke of NoaiLLes detached part of his 
army into the Upper Alſace, to join the French 


forces already there, and oppoſe Prince CyarLes, 


if he ſhould-attempr to paſs the Rhine thereabouts: 


and at the ſame time the Duke retired with the 


remainder of the French army quite out of Ger- 
many into the Lower Alſace. Whereupon the 

rench Miniſters every where declared that the 
King had commanded his armies to retire out of 
Germany, and commit no hoſtilities there, unleſs 
they were attacked; but that he ſhould regard, 
and even treat thoſe as direct enemies, who ſhould 
act in any manner againſt his armies, and not as 
allies to the Queen of Hungary; which was given 
out to deter the Engliſh and Dutch from ap- 
proaching his frontiers: on the other hand, the 
Queen of Hungary publiſhed a manifeſto, decla- 
ring, that as ſhe had, by the bleſſing of God, and 
the aſſiſtance of her allies, delivered her domini- 
ons from her enemies that had invaded them, who 


had 
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had been obliged to repaſs the Rhine, ſhe was re- 
ſolved to improve the advantages ſhe had obtain- 
ed, and therefore had commanded. her Generals 
to penetrate into the dominions of France which 
formerly belonged to the Empire, and aſſured the 
inhabitants of Alſace, ' Burgundy, Franche Coun- 
ty, Lorrain and Bar, and of that part of the 
Duchy of Luxemburg which had been diſmem- 
bered from it, that her armies were ſent to deli- 
ver them from a ſituation which often expoſed 
their countries to be the ſeat of war; and if they 


remained quiet in their dwellings, and did not 
take up arms againſt her, but punctually paid their 
contributions, and furniſhed the 


proviſions and 
forage that was demanded, they might rely on 


the Queen's clemency, who had no other view 
than to ſecure the tranquility of the — by 


confining France within her ancient hp 


The Auſtrian and French armies being now 
attempts Upper Rhine, canno- 
to paſs the naded each other ;-and thoug 


poſted on the banks of t 


Rhine. could not find an opportunity of paſſing that river 


The allies 


the French ag to the Dutch: 


territories, 


0 


in the face of ſo numerous an army as the French 
Generals commanded, the Huſſars made frequent 
incurſions into Alſace, where they met with a 


rich booty, and laid the country under contribu- 
tion. 
their allies 
Mentz, 


the Lower Rhine a little below 


battle, or | him to retire further from the 


that river, which he attempted ſeveral times, but 


his troops were _ and this was aſcribed to 
verſion the Engliſh and their 


the inſignificant 
allies made in the Lower Alſace: 


advanced 
indeed — 


greed to ſurrender on condition of being per 


h Prince CHARLES 


In the mean time the Britiſh forces and 


on the 27th, N. S. began to march 
along the weſtern bank of that river towards Al- 
ſace, in order to give the Duke of NoalLLRSA 


Rhine, and facilitate Prince CHarLes's paſſing and ſoon after the Engliſh and 


through the Palatinate, but when the 
cautious of French retired into their own country, the allies: 
invading were extremely cautious of attacking them; and 
ö : they always: kept a conſiderable 
diſtance, in the rear of the army, that they might 
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not give any umbrage to the French: for nothing 
ſeems more manifeſt than that the allied army ne- 
ver intended to purſue the French into their own 
country, and begin an offenſive war with that na- 
tion : and as the French Generals well under- 
ſtood this, they detached ſo many of their forces 
into. the Upper Alſace. to oppoſe the paſſage of 
Prince CHaRLEs, that he found it impracticable 
to attempt it any longer: and if there was any 
difference between his Britiſh Majeſty and that 
Prince. at their interview near Hanau, as the 
French inſinuated, it probably proceeded from the 
King's averſion to . invade the dominions of 
France, and make a diverſion in the Lower Al- 
ſace, while Prince CHarLEs paſſed the Rhine in 
Upper Alface. | 8 

In the mean time the gariſon of Ingolſtadt a- 
mit- 
ted to march out with all the honours of war; 
and on the 18th of September the Bavarians took The Bava- 
the oaths to the Queen of Hungary, with ſome rians take 
alteration at their requeſt, wherein they promiſe; te Q 
fidelity and obedience to her Majeſty, ſo long of Hun- 
2 as ſhe ſhall be in poſſeſſion of the Bavarian gary. 

inions. WIR, 

The gariſon of Egra alſo ſurrendered about the Egra ſur- 
ſame time, and ſubmitted to remain priſoners gf, renders. 
war; and the town was evacuated on the 3 iſt f 


Auguſt; ſo that the Queen of N had then 


no enemies left to the eaſtward of the Rhine. 

His Britiſh Majeſty left the army at Hanau, 

and ſet out for Hanover on the gth of October, 

verians be- 

gun their march back to Flanders, and the Dutch 

bl og own territories: Fry aun mer A Chart 
ing the palling of the Rhine impracticable ſe- Charles 

— r and ſent them into winter + gon 

quarters ; which he had no ſeoner done but the 

French paſſed the Rhine at Hunninghen with The 

20000 men to the German ſide, where they for- Frenchen- 

nfied themſelves, and maintained their ground, mar) a. 

the following Winter. | ty ain. 
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Auge territory 
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Batavia, capital of Java, the Chineſe maſſacred 
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Bavaria circle and duchy 
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Bavaria yielded to the Emperor 


Bautzen city 
Bayeux town 


Bayonne port 


Bazas town and territory 
Baza town 
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689 Boulogn town and territory 
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449 Brabant province 
457 Braine le Comte town 
254 — — a country of South America 
310 Bracciano city and duchy 
689 Braganza city 
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23, 375 47 Bremen city and duchy 
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129 Breſt port town 
233 Breſcia city and province 
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Briel city 145 
Brie town and territory 447 
Brie champain territory 455 
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Brihuega town 44, 802 
Brin city and territory * 
Briennois territory 85 456 
Brindifi or Brunduſium port town | 392 
Brifac city 100,103 
Briſgaw territory 103 
Brixen city and biſhoprick 60 
BRUSSELS, capital of the Auſtrian Netherlands 203,225 
Bruges port and city =_- 
Broel town 121 
Broglio or Bruel town and county 283 
Browerſhaven port 151 
Buda, capital of lower Hun ry 1a, 37 
Buen Retiro, a palace of the King of Spain's 679 
Bucaw city , 101 
Buchorn city 102 
ull Golden 52 
udingen town and county 106 
Burgaw city and marquiſate 103 
Buxtude city 99 
Buckenburg town 132 
Budua town 318 
Buillon or Bullion town 124 
Bulles town 459 
Burgundy circle | 134 
Burgundy duchy BEET 71 450 
rn, 0 8. of old Caſtile 1 88 
| C. j ; 
bt 
bo de Iſtria iſland and port town a 317 
Cadore or pieve de Cadore city and fee. ibid, 
Glance iſland 229 
Caen territory 492 
Cagli town 375 
CAGLIART, capital of Sardinia | 405 
Cahors town 480 
Calabria province 322 
Calatrava town 685 
Calais town 452 
Calvi town 406 


'Cambray city and territory called the Cambreſi 23 57 3 
Caminha town 


be <. 
. city 5 
| n "er 4 | | 
Enes Rome 324 
Campagne territory 492 
Campredon town 698 
Campo Major town 785 
Canal! Royal in France 469 
itanata province 391 
Cannz town memorable for the defeat of the Romans ibid. 
Capua city 389 
Canche river 451 
Carara town 1 397 
Caprarola town 3869 
Cardonna town 698 
Carcaſſon city and dloceſe 471 
Carlat town ibid. 
Carlſtat capital of Croatia 24 
Capræa iſland 403 
Caorle city and ifland 312 
Carpi city and principality 296 
Caprarola town 369 
Capraria iſland 40 
Carlowits 42 
Carinthia province 1 
-arniola gre j 5 p 
na city and port 0! 
Cie — 11 
Caſcais port 780 
al city | \ 283 
Caſtiglione 305, 370 
Caffiope town 319 
Callel city capital of Heſſe 104 
Caſſel eity and territory 70 
Caltranovits city 24 
* » bh 


Caſtile old 


685 
Caſtile new 678 
Caſtillon town 480 
Caſtilione town 305 
Caſtelnovo town 318 
Caſtelmandary town 471 
Caſtellan town 464 
Caſtel Rodrigo town 784 
Caſtres dioceſe and city 470 
Caſtro city and duchy 369 
Caſtel Farneſe town ibid. 
Caftel Aragoneſe 405 
Caſtel de Vide 785 
Catama city and port 397 
Cataro town 318 
Catalonia province 46, 694 
Catalajud town 693 
9 town and county 105 
Caudebec city 491 
Caux territo ibid. 
25 or Zell town 119 
halonia iſland 19 
Cervia town i FE 378 
Ceſis town remarkable for its winds 370 
Cette port | 472 
Ceva city and marquiſate 282 
Chablais duchy 279 
ably town 455 
halons city and territory 453, 456 
Chambord town and palace 498 
Champaign province ' 453 
Charenton town 


447 
CHARLE MAI N founder ofthe German Empire 348 
CaHarLEs King of Spain proclaimed _ 


795 
Charolles town and territory 456 
+ Charybdis rock 404 
Chatteauthierry town 4557 
Chatillon town 456 
Chartres city 497 
Chatteaucambreſis 233 
Chaumont town 455 
Chauny town 451 
Chatteaudun town 498 
Chatteau gontier 
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CHanrLzs III King of Spain and Emperor of Germany 


Chatham, ſeveral men of war 1 there by the Butch 


186 
Charleroy town 235 
Charlemont town ibid. 
CHAMBERRY, Wu of Oy 279 
Cher river ; py 496 
Cherbourg port 493 
5 — town 318 
town 235 
Cn maſſacred by the Dutch at Batavia... 243 
Chiny town 23 
1avenna county 269 
Chinon town 506 
Chivas town | 281 
Chiozza city and iſland 312 
Chiuſe tawn 395 
Cibo domain 397 
Cifalu port 397 
Cilley Earldom 58 
Cirenza city 392 
Citta novo town 318 
Ciſternæ caſtle 368 
Citta caſtellana town 369 
Citta de Caſtella 3274 
Cividad Real town „ 
Cividad Rodrigo town 687 
Cividella or Citadella town 707 
ivitta Vecchia port 36g 
ivitca chieti 399 
Cleve city and duchy 130 
Clermont town 110, 450 
Clermont city 472, 503 
CLovis the firſt A of France 3510 
Clugny town 457 
Coblents city 11 


I ; N 
Coberg city and county 25 | 70 
Cochiem town | 118 
| Calberg city . | 83 
Colmar city 1909 
Cogeteto port 289 
Coimbra city | 781 
COLOGN city and Electorate | 119 
Cogniac town | 1s 3 
| Coire or Chur capital of the oon league | 
Comachio city | 7 + 
Comaſco territory 294 
Colle town 394 
Como city 294 
Compeign town 470 
Cominges dioceſe and county 471, 481 
Comercy town 110 
Compoſtella city and univerſity 688 
Comines town | 231 
Confederacy againſt France 37, 38 
Conſtance city and lake > 102 
Conde town 234 
Coni town 281 
Condom city and territory | 481 
Conſerans territory F 432 
Conquet port 488 
| (ConsTANTINE the Great, the firſt Chriſtian Empe- 
ber 34 
Conza town 8 390 
Conti town | 452 
Corbey town ibid. 
Corbey Abby, the Abbot a prince of the Empire 134 
Corbeil town 47 
Cordoua city and territory | 
Cordouan tower 
Corunna port, or the Gren 
Cortona town 
Corfu city and iſland 
Corzola town 
Correſe town 
Corenza town 
Corſica iſland 
Corte town 
Coſenza city 
Ooverden city 
Couvin town 
Coutray city 
Coutance city | ES > 
- Coutantin territory ot ITE 
Cremona city and territory | 
Crevecceur town 
Creuſe town 
Creutſnach city | 
Cremacity and territory of Cremaſco 
Croatia province 
Creil town 
Creſpi town 
Crefly, memorable for the victory A there over 
hs French by the Engliſh 53 
Cullembach city and 3 1 
Moms town | 389 
D 
Alem town „ 
Dalmatia province 318 
Dam city A 
Dammartin town 47 
4 town Ke | 236 
amme fortreſs | 230 
Danube river ; 1, S 
rmſtat city ER 104 
aroca town 1 0 
vas town | r 
auphine province . | 450 
city 1 48 
Jelft ci 1 I 
elmophus St. town and county "7. 
mer river . 222 
mona province 8 N 396 
Denia port town _ 7298 
Vender river | Tere 222 
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Dendermond city 
Denis St. town 


Deſſau city 
8 city 


77 city and duchy 
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n torn in pieces e- ri 


bet Holland 
Deynſe town 


Die city and territory 


Diepholt town and county | 


Dieren palace 

Diethmold town 

Dieſt town' 

Diet of the Empire 

Diets town and county 

Dijon city and territory 
igne city 


Dillenburg town and county 


Dinant town 


velland iſland 
Dutch war 
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15 
132 
224 


105 
456 
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Difier St, town 45+ 
1 town * 
burg city ** 

city and dioceſe 48 

Dole city and territory 459 
Dombes principality 47, 
Donat fort 239 
Done town 2 

Donawaert town 

Dorat town = 
Dordonne river 479. 
Doria or Doira river 282 
DorisLavs killed 179 
Dorſten town tar 
ort city 148 

| mond c 133 
Douro river 7 
Douay city 232 
DRESDEN, « _ Vet the Eldar n 
| of Saxony 73 
Dubiez city | 24 
Dunkirk port 182, 232 
gages d city 1434 

unol 

no age $ 
Duren town 129 
urlach city 100 
DUSSELDORP capital of the duchy of OT 129 


115 


Dutch expedition at the revolution in England 200,208 


Dutch, ſee Netherlands and United Provinces 
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pro BORA or Evora 1 
Ebro river 
Eckeren battle 
Edam town 
Eglingen city 

a city 
Eiſnach city and duchy 
Eiſna cit 

Eichfield county 

ba iſland 

Ide river 

lectors of the empire 
Elbeuf town 
Ellerena town 

7 town 

Flvas cit 

Elyſian folds 


Embs city 


Emperor of Germany, firſt electod 


mbrick town 
Embden city and county 
Empols town 

nchuyſen port 

"_ river 
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ngern cit 131 
Engr cy 00 118 
Enſkirken town 129 
Enghien town 234 
Entrevaux town 45 

. Entreminho Douro province 782 
Erbach town Ws 
Erpach city and county Jo 
Erfurt city and territory 76 
Erfort town 117 
Eſens town 133 
Eſſens town 129 
Eſperies city 11 
Eſpichel cape 781 
Eſſeck town Ts 
Eſtaples town 45 
Eſtienne ſtate 502 
Eſcurial palace 680 
Eſtella town 692 
Eſtremadura province 778 
Eſtremos city 784 
9 mount and vulcano BE | | 

u Tit +. 
Eure x Al ibid. 
Evreux city 492 
Eyerland iſland 150 
Eymbeck city 96 
Fyſleben city 77 

A BRIAN O town 574 

Faenza town 378 
Fano town 225 
Faro port 78⁰ 
Fauquemont town 236 
Feneſtrelles fortreſs "+60 
Fere town 451 
Ferentini town _ 368 
Fermo town © 374 
Feltri city and uni £14 317 
Ferrara city and ducky 380 
Fert· milon 460 
Fieſoli city : 30 
Fierenzolo town - bid. 
Final port — 281, 429 

Einiſterre town and cape e 
Flanders French i 232 
Flie or Uly iſland 150 
Fleche town 2" 
Florence capital of Tuſcany 300 
Fluſhing or Vliſhing city 150. 
Foi St. town 480 
Foix city and province - 477 
Fombrone town 375 
Fondi town " 382 
Fontainbleau town and palace 47 
Fontarabia city 691 
Forli town 378 
Formentera iſland 708 

| Forez territory 502 
Foreſt towns my 20g 2 
Fos de Novo town and territory „ 
Foſſano town 185 281 
Foſſigni barony 275 
Fraga, town 694 
FRANCE, ſituation 435 

Seas, rivers and mountains 435 

Genius of the French ibid. 
Provinces, with their produce and traffic 439 

Palaces and other buildings 441 

Hiſtory of France 508 

Kings of France, of the Merovignian, Carolovigntn, 

and Capeligelines hey. + 
| Pepin's uſurpation N 
Charles Martel's victor ry over the Saracens 718 

Charlemagne King of France crowned Emperor 51 

Neuſtria or Normandy, ceded to the Normans 518 
Hugh Capet's uſurpation 520 
Crulado s fixſt begun 521 


Abe Engliſh diſpoſſeſſed of Normanty 


rr taken by the Chriſtians F 52 21 
Haw II. King ﬆf England, his dontinions'in roms 


| The Pope gives England to Philip King of Ft nee, — 


King Lewis IX made th by the Infidels 526 
The Pope gives Sicily to the of Anj ou 


v1... . 1 Fa7 
The French maſlacre in Sici : ibid. 


The Pope aſſumes a power 70 "thi French King, 


and alf other temporal Princes 


wt 529 
The order of Knights Templars aboliſndd ibid. 
isbele Queen of England goes to Franee with Morti 
mer her gallant __—_ 
Eduard II King of England claims the 'crown of 
France FIR #2 _*# 
He invades Normandy | 


533 
The victory obtained | Edward It. King of England 
at Creſly 


* 5 | 3 
Calais taken by the En glim ge te 385 


Poitiers battle, where John the French King x was taken 
| priſoner by the black Prince * . 
| Henry V. King of England invades France 3543 
_ Hei is declared regent of France, and' ſucceſſor to that 

- crown by the parliament of Paris 


544+ 
' Henry VI. King of England proclaimed King 1 
France, and crowned at Paris $45» 547 


ay 549 
The Erench purchaſe the Englifh miniſtry 352 
Tbe French invade Italy 


555 
9 King of France defeated and made priſoner 
at Pavia 5 51 


rance enters into an alliance with the Turks 563 
— taken by the French | 


566 

Civil wars of France 57 L 
The maſſacre at Paris aj | $73, 
Hake of Anjou choſen King of Poland me - e 


The holy league formed by France and Spain 575 
*Buka« of Anjou courts Eliz. Queen of England 576, 
8 declares it lawful to take up arms 1 


8 Dk the King of Navarre" 5 19-7 | 1. 
The King of F — enden 7 e 
King Henry IV. aſſaſſinated a 584 


© Cardinal Richlieu prime miniſter to Lewis In. 588 
War with the Hugenots 


589 

The Hugonots affiſted by England 593 
The Hugonots in Rochelle ſurrender to Richlieu 595 
They are totally ſubdued 596 
The parliaments of France deprived of their authority, 
and the King rendered abſolute * ' © 598, 603. 
© The French aſſiſt the Swedes and the Proteſtants of 

_ © Germany againſt the Emperor 599 
The Queen of France firſt with child after ſhe had 
deen married 22 years 601 
Lewis XIV. born A 
His ſucceſſion 01% 1,395 TC 


Conqueſts of the French in and Spaliti, Flan- 


ders and Italy 606, 608, 610, 611. 


Cardinal Mazarin's alliance with Cromwell, and Dun 
kirk taken 


| 609. 
Traffic and arts encouraged | n L 
The United Provinces invaded dag 612 
Straſburg taken 614 
Tube edit of Nants repealed, and the Proteffants per- 
ſecuted 615 
The French King offers to aſſiſt King James II. wich 
forces to defend himſelf ne 
The French deſtroy the Palatinate ibid. 


© They enter into a treaty of peace with England, c. 619 
And into a treaty for the partition of the Spaniſh mo- 


narchy ibid. 
"The French proclaim the Duke of Anjou King of 
-* Spain, and ſeize the Spaniſh dominions 620 
The conſtitution unigenitus 23 
Peace of Utrecht 624 
Dunkirk demoliſhed | | IP 
Lewis XV. his acceſſion. | 627, 629 
Duke of Orleans's adminiftration ibid. 
Miſſiſſippi company erected ee 633 
Plague in France | + O46 
The parliament of Paris baniſhed 637 
Lewis XV. marries the Infanta of Spain ibid, 
She is ſent back to Spain 639 
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+ Charles the Great their firſt Emperor, crowned an 


* marries the daughter of King Stiniflaus, £39 
The debts of France and the methods of Paying 
em 
Fleury adminiſtration 
The Duke of Lorrain does homage to b 
France for his texritories of 1007 
N ol the Lent 4 age 
he French aſſiſt the Spaniar aſt England 7 
invade the empire on n harles 2 
| They force the electo RAE Ba 
mperor 
They jo join the Saxons and Bavarians, and reduce Bo 
5 dene and Moravia 
But abandon them | 
5 The 3 Torn and their llc a Ber. 
tingen, but are repulſed 93 1 
Franchemont town Mu) ot vo nad 184 
Frankfort on the Maine dx 939 1 
Frankfort upon Oder 1 10 a 0 
Franconia Circle F # 0 Ui 69 
Frankenburg city 5 00 Br. »| oP 
Frankendale city . forty \ 112 
Franeker city A - 0ST 
Francolino city _ | 380 
Franca Villa town... ... 397 
Franche county, or the county of e 458 
Fredeburg town 133 
Frendeberg town 132 
Frieburg city 74 
Freſcati town N 367 
Friburg city 103 
Freidburg city 106 
5 — province 134358 151 
lake or = {911113 Sigel 304 384 I. 
5 — city Lene nN 0 2 
riuli city and 8 tds dc AT 
Frontignac to gu 173 
Furſtenburg — met aA ad 123 
Fuld abby mr 540. 17 b m A of 
Furnes town er the VI veins vil 
„ allo -mng vhlldot fl hens PB 
9 1 N 
nas 8 
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Galipoli port AR, CF 
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